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1HE METAgJURGY OF STEEL 

Uhe Metallurgy of Steel fiy F \V. Harbord, 
A R S M , F I,C. With a Section on the Mechanical ! 
Treatment of Steel by J W Hall, A M Inst C E 
Pp. xxiv+758 (London Charles Griffin and Co , 
Ltd ) Price 25s net, 

A PONDEROUS volume, t profusely illustrated, 
abounding in detail, probably the best yet pub¬ 


lic somewhat sensational Talbot process is carefully 
considered with the author’s special facilities for exact 
* Knowledge in this matter The chapter on steel cast¬ 
ings is disappointing, and will serve to illustrate the 
feeling mentioned above Few wijl admit that the 
beneficial effect of silicon and manganes^ on castings 
is due to their removing oxidising gases, or that 
aluminium in the quantities used increases the fluidity 
or removes the dissolved oxide of iron The statement 
that annealing hard castings counteracts their tendency 
to fly when cooling is obscure, while the full 
table *>f ProL Arnold's recent results on castings is- 
given Without any warning that these result^ a re the 
basis of a research series, and that the Steels arc not 


j Pished on the whole subject,^ yefcn little disappointing 

for, though necessarily td a^largc extent a compilation, | suitablyior commercial uprk, a pom tv most clearly 
it lacks more than need be tKat personal touch of the | staled'm the original The weight of Arnold's 

author in selection and presentation which the student I 1 authority on practical matters, Combined '.with the 


so much appreciates Such is the feeling left by a 
careful reading of the work The subject is taken in 
four parts — (1) the manufacture of styel.; (2) reheat¬ 
ing , (3) the mechanical treatment of steel 5 (4) finished 
steel It inspires confidence that the, author as .1 
metallurgist has induced the well known metallurgical 
engineer, Mr J W HaJJL to write p&rt fti , and to 
join with him in the chapter on repeating 

The Bessemer processes, acid and basic, and all their 
modifications are very well described,*4nd illustrations 
of various historically interesting as well as typirnl 
modem forms of converter are given, in many cases as 
working drawings with dimensions The small con¬ 
verters for sigface blowing have a special chapter to 
themseJves, and the best known forms are desenbed 
It is well that it is so, for they bid fair to revive a little 
the fading glories of the Bessemer process by their 
suitability for the making of steel for castings. 

The general scheme adopted is to describe the 
apparatus, then the process, next the reactions of the 
process, and lastly the thermochemistry, a method 
which involves some repetition but makes reference 
The open hearth 1$ similarly treated* such 
special tumaees as the Siemfps new form, the £<pip- 
beU, and the Wellman tUtidg' furnaces being illustrated 
In great detail by means of folding plates. 
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relative space tal^pn up by the table, will certainly 
.tend to 4jpslead the studlht here, Thtf chapter finishes 
with three tables of three, two and two tests’res/i&£^ 
lively, showing the effect of annealing, Ac , yet from 
a remark in the text, the last two appear '"to be 
forgings 

The chapter on crucible steel ^ difficult to estimate, 
as to anyone acquainted with the innermost wordings 
of the old crucible steel trade, with its meagre litera¬ 
ture, it ^15 almost impossible to judge as to how much 
a writer might reasonably be expected to know To 
the general reader It will be sufficiently interesting, 
while the beginner in a works could point out many 
flaws* On entering the gate on a morning the author 
would find that blister bar is not “ cut up, n but broken 
with a hand hammer, giving out quite a musical series 
of notes as the bars become shorter. The crucible 
shown would be difficult of manipulation by +* the 
teeiper/ 1 the reaL“ Sheffield pot " having a well ge- 
sigttcpl and quite artistic shape. The 6Ulphur does in¬ 
crease^ In melting, and a careful watch must be kyt 
on the qqality of the coke, or the rise will be serious, 
even in high carbon steels, where the carbon, accord¬ 
ing to the author, expels the sulphur, which somehow 
in practfce It fpils to do. The increase of phosphorus, 
if any, is not detected in ordinary working 
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In part m , on the - mechanical treatment of steel, by 
Mr ) W Hall, the excursions into theoretical matters 
of pure metallurgy are not always happy, but the other 
parts are treated as one would expect from an engineer 
of his enthusiasm and experience The development of 
various types of mills, examples of modem plant, forg¬ 
ing by the hammer and by the press, all seem excel-^ 
lentlv treated, while the cose for npd against fluid com¬ 
pression is made very clear Several Sheffield firms, 
however, makt* high speed steels, generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be much more than 11 nearly equal to those 
at Bethlehem ” 

Part iv , by Mr. Harbord, cm finished steel, treats 
of the metal steel itself, its mechanical properties, the 
relations of iron and carbon, influence of other 
elements, effect of heat 'treatment, and Ihe micro¬ 
scopical examination of steel Mechanical testing 
makes a good chapter, buL w hy use the erroneous 
term “ tensile strain ” instead of H maximum 
>tress "? 

To the chapter on iron and carbon many will eagerly 
turn, because of the paramount importance of the sub¬ 
ject in everyday work, its great historical interest, and 
it may be also because oF reernt controversy Perhaps, 
therefore, one experts too much, but it tnust be con¬ 
fessed that the author does not seem hFhavc risen to 
the occasion, and gives only a not too excellent compila¬ 
tion where one expected a sorting out and a grappling 
with the question The well known diamond and iron 
in vol uo (Xpcnmcnt is taken as proof that carbon 
can be transferred to iron without the intervention of 
gas, whereas it is now well known that steel which 
has ceased to give off gas even at iooo D C will give 
oflf more if heated to 1200° C After a description of 
temper (pr aqnealing) ^carbon, " the existence of this 
fofwi of carboh has not been confirmed by other in¬ 
vestigators ” is a rather startling statement The re¬ 
search on " The Influence of Carbon on Iron,” pub¬ 
lished by Prof Arnold in 1895, and acknowledged by 1 
all to be a classic, is quoted, and with it some recent 
w'ork of the author’s own which only seems to obscure 
the subject The author hardly deals fairly with his 
readers in withholding the tests of his steels as re¬ 
ceived, and the first three are given here (sex* sixth 
report Alloys Research Committee) side by side with 
ordinary commercial samples taken at random It 
will be ilear that they arc a very undesirable series as 
q basis for such a research The three numbers re¬ 
present maximum stress in tons per square inch, 
elongation per cent on two inches, and reduction of 
area per cent respectively , — 

Haibord 30 20 35 I Harbord , 33 13 25 

Commercial 30 30 60 [ Commercial 35 28 47 

Hkfbord 31 13 30 | Harbord 37 63 19 

* 

The author seems almost alone at the present date 
ip the opinion that 11 hardening carbon is possibly 
merely free carbon dissolved in iron/ 1 as even Stans- 
field, Osmond and Stead all favour the idea of carbide 
dissolved in iron, and the author ought to have told 
his readers this* He also says that thd cart&n theory 
does not explain the critical points,in pure iron and 
NO.’ 1801, VOL. 70 ] 


loss of magnetism, but surely he must know that the 
main function of the carbon theory is to explain the 
hardening of steel. He is hardly up to date on tame 
important matters, as he takes Arnold’s mere sugges* 
tion uf long ago as to Ar aJ and leaves the student to 
think that this is the present well defined position, 
whereas both sides are agreed as to Ar t being the real 
carbon change point, and to carbonists it represents the 
formation or decomposition of a substance correspond¬ 
ing to the formula Pe a4 C All are agreed also that the 
purest iron shows Ar s and Ar a , and Prof Arnold's 
theory with regard to Ar a is quite sufficient to account 
for the disappearance of magnetism The author 
should remember that the serious question is this, 
11 Does a flint hard allotropic iron exist? " The allo- 
tropiats are more happy than the carbonists in that 
they have a crisp explanation for Ar 3 , if the use of 
another Greek letter as a prefix can be said to give 
satisfaction to any practical worker in the field ITie 
solution theory given in detail, but the author wisely 
dismisses the application of the phate rule to the 
problems of steel by reference to original papers, and 
the student who endeavours to follow these is in need 
of sympathy if he be well acquainted with the known 
facts 

Tlje extremely difficult subject of the influence of 
various elements on steels is well considered, but the 
author implies that Le Chatelier was the pioneer m 
our knowledge of sulphide in steel, while everyone 
should know that that honour belongs to Prof Arnold. 
Heat treatment of steel is discussed in twenty-seven 
pages, and the Inst chapter deals with the microscopical 
examination of steel, and several methods of prepar¬ 
ation and etching arc well described, but Fig 448 
should either be altered to suit opaque objects or 
removed. 

The volume closes with 100 photomicrographs, four 
useful appendices, and a good index The structures 
shown in jsev^ral of the photomicrographs are not in 
accord with the writer’s experience, but that might be 
due to abnormal crystallisation in the original steels, 
which seem to be identical with those used for the 
sixth report already mentioned Several errors have 
been noted, but there is only room to indicate a few 
as examples —p 53, “ wild metal which pipes in the 
moulds ”, p'loi, incorrect definition of a heat unit, 
p 227, the hardening power of liquids is said to be a 
function of their specific heats, whereas their conduc¬ 
tivities are more important, as witness mercury 
compared with water; ''microphotograph” all 
through the work instead of photomicrograph. 
On p 680 o 8 carbon steel is indicated aft 
saturated, while on p 681 it is 09, and the footnote 
to p 684, 11 The latest research has shown that it 
should be 09,” p'lves a wrong impression It had no 
, need to be shown after 1895, as Arnold made it quite 
clear then, and others, perhaps working on impure 
steels, claimed o 8, but now they have seen their error 
and 09 is accepted almost universally, On the whole, 
however, the book is to be recommended as the best 
available on the metallurgy of steel 
I A. McWillmu. 
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FROM THE ANGLER’S TOIN 7 Ob MEW 

Trout Fishing , By W Earl Hodgson Pp xvm + 
ay6, (London A and C Black, 1904.) Price 
js 6 d net 

Fishing Holidays By Stephen Gwvnn Pp 1x4-299 
(London ' Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 
7s 6 d net 

An Angler's Year, lly Charles S Patterson Pp 
xd + 192 (London \V R Russell and Co, Ltd , 
n d ) Price 2\, 6 d 

HE first two of these books are not in any sense 
books of reference or guides for the inglrr, Mr 
Gwynn frankly statics that his object is not instruction 
but amusement, but it is no ground of complaint that 
the former as well as the latter is to be found in his 
descriptions of his fishing holidays Mr Hodg¬ 
son’s is a pleasantly trivial book, interesting as giving 
the views of an expcrHmed fisherman on many points, 
but no more instructive, in fact, than Mr Gwynn’s 
m intention 'I he former is al his best when describ¬ 
ing matters of his own observation, “ the w hustler ” 
would take a lot of beating as a piece of pure narrative, 
and is almost on a le\el with Mr Gwvnn’s best, it 
calls for equal admiration in the vigour with which 
an almost Homeric battle is described, and the delicacy 
with which a veil is drawm Over the undignified end of 
a noble fish, but it is scarcely possible to extend this 
admiration to the deliracv with which twenty-one of 
the author’s friends and a daily newspaper are veiled 
in the obscurity of initialled dashes, which are fre¬ 
quently inadequate as a disguise and always typo¬ 
graphically unsightly 

Mr Hodgson deserves great praise for his effort 
to figure adequately in colours a serus of trout 
flies, and the result is really very pleasing, we wish 
we could add really successful, but it seems very 
doubtful whether the three-colour process is suited to 
this class of work, the reds, and especially the clarets, 
are not satisfactory, and a comparison of the different 
representations given of, e g , the cow-dung, oli\c dun, 
or black gnat seems to show' that sufficient accur.icv 
for work of this nature cannot be obtained by the 
process employed The excellent reproduction of a 
picture of a group of brown trout given as a frontis¬ 
piece may almost serve as a contrast to the figures of 
Hies to show the class of subjects well and ill suited 
for illustration by this method It would have bern 
interesting to have had more explanation in the book 
itself of the flics figured and the reisons for their 
selection, especially from so ardent an advocate of the 
wet fly as Mr Hodgson 

Mr Gwynn’s book is most delightful, we have read 
much of it before m various periodicals, but nothing 
J9 lost in reading it again in book form, and the print 
and general get-up are so good as to give an additional 
pleasure to the reader The proverb which Micky 
applied to the author’s efforts to catch a salmon- to 
misquote it— Is fada do leabhat gan bradan, cannot 
jnan* se'hse be applied to his gfforts to write n bjok, 
it Is the book that Is too short, and there is a wonderful 
store Of really useful information not only as to salmon, 
but as to (rout and, in one excellent essay, pilchards 
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Unlike Mr Hodgson’s book, Mr Patterson’s 11 Art 
Angler's Year ” contains a large amount of inform¬ 
ation which should be of the greatest assistance to the 
beginner. The method by which the author deals w r ith 
his subject is good, he selects typical days from each 
month in the year (except March, which he not un¬ 
fairly regards 'is “ the silly season of angling ”), and 
describes actual experiences of his own, illustrating 
them with information as to the best gear and method 
of using it in inch instance Without ever becoming 
did'utiL, Mr Patterson gives a great deal of most 
useful advict upon many forms of fishing, and is 
equally interesting whetht r he treats of trout or conger. 
Tlure is one addition whiih would, we think, be 
appn^i.ited in any future edition, and that is an index, 
and it really seems an undue economy of space to print 
ddverLi&cnicnts on the back of the title-page and table 
of contents, still, these are hut details (as is the quaint 
misprint which causes the pike to figure as Essex 
hums), and 111 110 wn^ affect the value of what 
appears to us a very practical and useful little book, 

It has lately been suggested that there is nowadays 
loo grt.it a tmdemy to attribute human characteristics 
to animals, the fisherman certainly lends to attribute 
them to fish, Mr Patterson expresses a convntion 
that Ihe Trst trout know more than the anglers, Mr. 
Hodgson combats at some length the views of those 
who hold that trout are Lunmng, both are at issue 
with Sir Herbert M ixwell as to a trout's senst of 
colour The task of approaching the presumed feel¬ 
ings of a fish ispici.il]> with a view to doieive— 
without attributing to it some almost human qualities, 
even as Mr Patti 1 son attributes the cunning of the 
tarp to the si/e of its brain and the fujness of its ytars, 
is not easy, there is a tendency almost automatically 
to put omself m the place of the fish" and to try to 
look at I hi woild from that standpoint, and to xio this 
one in list, to some degree, give the fish human views 
Our hsh are certainly more interesting a little 
humanised and one can feel a real sjmpathy for M 
Guitel’s goby and his efforts to find a mate which a 
mere bald narrative of facts would not evoke, but in 
reading books on fishing one cannot help wondering 
whether it is really the fish or only the fisherman who 
likes some peculiarly compounded paste or some 
paiticu'ar tvnig of a favourite fly Somehow, while 
feeling sure that Mr. Gwynn and Mr Hodgson arc 
right in insisting on the importance of the size of fly 
used, yve yet feel some suspicion that it is the former 
author and not the fish he angled for that had no taste 
for worms L W B 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Betrachtungeti liber das Wesen der Lebensersetiem- 
ungen, Etn Beitrag turn Begrxff des Prot&plasfnas 
By Prof R Neumeister Pp iv+107 (Jena. 
Gustav Fischer, 1903 ) Price 2 marks J 

This is an essay—critical and constructive—on the 
mechanical and yitalistic Interpretations of the pheno¬ 
mena of life Biology has oscillated from the one posi¬ 
tion to the other since the days of Harvey. Soni^ 
progress in the physico-chemical analysis of an 
abstracted part or process of the organism is made, and) 
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hope rises in the biologist's breast that the secret of 
life is going to be discovered. Always, however, resi¬ 
dual phenomena are detected, and there is a retreat to 
some form of vitalism Prof Neumeister gives a 
scholarly survey of the history, expounding the posi¬ 
tions of Johannes Muller, Von Baer, Lotze, Du Bois- 
Reymond, Fechner, Wundt, Bunge, and many more 
His own position, which closely resembles that of 
Johannes Muller, may be briefly stated as follows.— 
Truly vital phenomena cannot be interpreted in terms 
of physico-chemical categories; life is an inter-relation 
of the physical and the psychical—an inseparable, un¬ 
knowable inter-relation, there are no forces operative 
in protoplasm which are not operative in non-living 
matter, but in all active protoplasm there are psychical 
qualities of a transcendental character. 

Biologists will probably be most interested in the 
section of the book that deals with protoplasm, and the 
many conceptions of it that have been suggested, e g. 
by Nbgeli, KUhne, Butschli, Pfluger, Pfeffer, Verworn, 
Hofmeister, Hertwig, and Ostwald Neumeister deals 
at especial length with the Hofmeister-Ostwald theory, 
which practically reduces metabolism to a senes of 
fermentations. As a chemical physiologist the author 
attacks this theory with might and main, and comes to 
the conclusion that ferments have really nothing to do 
with the essential activity of protoplasm, their activity 
is intracellular, not intraprotoplasmic, they are only 
the 11 chemical tools " made by and used by proto¬ 
plasm. What then is protoplasm ? A peculiar 
chemical system of very diverse protein-substances, 
along with certain other compounds the molecules of 
which by a unique interaction give rise to psychical 
and material processes quite inseparable from one 
another, in a way that we cannot hope to understand 
" Ins Innere der Natur dringt kein erschaffener Geist." 

J A T 

The Fat of the Land The Story of an American 
Farm By J. W Streeter Pp xi + 406 (New 
York - The Macmillan Co ; London Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1904.) Price 6 s. 6 d net. 

Many ways have been adopted of teaching agriculture, 
but we do not think we have before met with an account 
of the management of a farm thrown into the form 
of a tale—a romance some readers would be unkind 
enough to call it The book describes how an 
American doctor, warned for reasons of health to 
abandon a city life, purchased a neglected farm and 
by a liberal exercise of capital, energy and business 
capacity, made it both pay its way and provide him 
at the same time with health and pleasure, so that the 
family all lived on 11 the fat of the land." The main 
text is sound enough, that the farm should be regarded 
as a factory converting raw material into finished pro¬ 
ducts and that skill and knowledge can always find 
a satisfactory market by the production of the best, but 
we doubt if the demonstration will prove convincing 
or even suggestive to the practical man 

The book reminds us irresistibly of the 11 Swiss 
Family Robinson," and bears about the same relation 
to agriculture as that friend of our childhood did to 
serious natural history. 

DU DUsotiierung und UmwandUmg chetnischer 
A tome. By Dr Johannes Stark. Pp. vii + 57 

(Braunschweig, F. Vieweg und Sohn, 1903.) Price 
1.50 marks. 

Ttote little book from the fluent pen of Dr Stark, of 
Gottingen, is a reprint of three articles In the Natur- 
wisscnschaftliche Rundschau. Its object is to exhibit 
"a comprehensive view of the application of the electron 
theory to^the group of phenomena which may be 
characterised as subatomic transformations, and to do 
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this in terms which may be understood by any person 
of intelligence. On the whole this object is success¬ 
fully accomplished 

The author shows how the discovery of Rtiotgen 
rays and of the Zeeman effect, together with the deter¬ 
mination of the mass of the particles forming the 
kathode rays, have led, in the hands of J* J. 
Thomson, to an entire change in our ideas of atomic 
structure. He follows out the bearing of this idea on 
the phenomena of conduction in metals, in solutions 
and in gases, and shows how the brilliant researches 
of Rutherford and of Rutherford and Soddy on radio¬ 
activity led them to consider that this phenomenon was 
caused by the transformation of one element into 
others, a result which was finally established by the 
discovery of Ramsay and Soddy that the radium eman¬ 
ation turned into helium 

The book is clearly written, and its value is increased 
by a chapter of references at the end It may con¬ 
fidently be recommended to all interested in the recent 
developments of physical theory. O. W R. 

Nature's Story of the Year , By Charles A Witchell. 
Pp xu+ 276; illustrated (London T Fisher 
Unwin, 1904 ) Price 5 s 

" Observers of Nature," sayB Mr Witchell in his 
preface, “ belong to one of two classes—the scientific 
and the imaginative ” Mr. Witchell himself belongs 
to the latter category, for, to make use of his own 
words, he depicts 11 some cunous incidents in Nature 
in a frame of imaginative colouring " The book will 
probably give readers a general interest in natural 
phenomena, for there is no attempt systematically to 
describe the plant and animal life to be found in the 
country at different seasons of the year. The author 
directs attention to anything that happens to have 
impressed him, and his facts and fancies are expressed 
jn pretty terms 

Essays and Addresses. By the late John Young, 
M D , Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow With a Memoir. Pp. 
XU1+T43 (Glasgow 1 James Maclehose and Sons, 
I 9°4 ) 

This small collection of essays and addresses is issued 
by the committee in charge of the memorials of the 
late Prof. Young. The biographical sketch with 
which the volume commences is by Dr. Yellowlees, 
and it is a pleasing narrative of a well-filled life The 
history of the years when Young was on the Geo¬ 
logical Survey is particularly attractive, though 
throughout the narrative the reader is impressed with 
Young’s untiring energy The committee haft 
selected the following essays and addresses for pub¬ 
lication *—"Three English Medical MSS., 11 " A Dis¬ 
course," "The Making of a Book," "The Scientific 
Premonitions of the Ancients," "Jewish Mediciners," 
and the 11 Address on the Hunterian library." 

The Globe Geography Readers . Senior . Our World - 
wtde Empire , By Vincent T Murchd Pp. 392. 
(London . Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1904.) Price 
2j. 6 d. 

The latest of Mr. Murchd's books is one of his best. 
It provides a simple, interesting account of the 
countries and peoples of the British Empire which 
should make the boys and girls who study ft interested 
in different parts of the world. The volume is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with sixteen full-page coloured?* 
plates and an unusually large number of black and 
white pictures There is no rigid adherence to geo¬ 
graphical information alone; the historical facts 
necessary to make up a complete description of a 
country are included judiciously. 
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BETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Wtof does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
g$frmiid by hu correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of t rejected 
manuscripts intended for (hu or any other part of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications j 

The Disaster to Submarine Ai, 

At the inquest on the victims of the disaster to sub¬ 
marine Ai, Commander Bacon is reported to have expressed 
the opinion that as the result of the collision every soul 
on bokrd was instantly stunned, since the failure to set in 
notion the mechanism for bringing the boat to the surface 
could not otherwise be accounted for. It is surprising that 
this opinion should have been received and adopted without 
comment by both the coroner and the lay Press, seeing that 
such a result is contrary to all experience of collisions at 
sea The occupant of the conning tower, which was the 
part struck, was no doubt stunned, probably killed, by the 
blow, but It is difficult to believe that the same fate should 
have befallen every other person on board, however remote 
from the point of concussion 

The fact that the naval authorities can suggest no other 
reason for the failure to rise to the surface after the collision 
(s not in itself a sufficient justification for the acceptance 
of an opinion which, from the physiological point of view, 
is, to say the least, highly improbable, and certainly 
requires confirmation by experiment 
University, Edinburgh, May 1 E A SciiArrn 


The Life history of Radium 

Evidence of a convincing nature is rapidly accumulating 
to the elTect that helium may be produced as a result of the 
disintegration of the radium atom On the other hand, it 
has been suggested by Rutherford and others that radium 
fs analogous to the first products of the disintegration of 
uranium and thorium—to the substances known as 
uranium X and thorium X—rather than to those elements 
themselves Such an idea points to a search for the parent 
atom, by the dissolution of whii-h radium is formed 
In Prof. Rutherford's recent book on radio-activity, 
reasons are given for suspecting that in uranium itself we 
shall find the origin of radium The atomic weight of 
uranium is greater than that of radium Radium is dis- 
lovered in minerals rich in uranium, and the amount of 
radium in good pitchblende is about that to be expected on 
the view that a balance exists between the rate of develop¬ 
ment of the radium by the uranium present and the rate 
at which it decays by the ordinary process of radio-activity 
My wife and I have been investigating lately the slight 
amounts of radium emanation that are almost invariably 
found in samples of salts and oxides of uranium sold as 
chemically pure By the kindness of Mr H J H Fenton 
we have been able to examine several specimens of uranium 
compounds, known to have been preserved in the Cambridge 
University Chemical Laboratory for periods of from 
seventeen to twenty-five years In all cases greater amounts 
of radium emanation have been obtained from these old 
specimens than from more recently prepared samples of 
the corresponding compounds 
It is, of course, possible that a limited number of such 
results may be elccidental, and, in order th^t indirect evidence 
Of this kind should possess any weight, enough specimens 
must be examined to enable us to deal with the subject 
statistically I should be very grateful if anyone possess¬ 
ing uranium compounds*^ known pedigree, prepared thirty 
years ago pr upwards, would either test them quantitatively 
for radium emanation, or send a few grammes of them to 
mo <ot examination 

If* in moet cases, an excess of radium is discovered in 
the older samples. It would be presumptive evidence in 
favour Qf git view that radium is formed by the disintegra¬ 
tion of UTahiOfti, bdt the possibility of some general change 
m the methods of preparation o^uranium salts render^ even 
WlBftdation of doubtful validity 
The only convincing evidence would be supplied bv tracing 
the gradual growth of radium in a mass of a compound of 
uranium. At first sight, it would seem that the time re- 
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qmred for such growth would put the possibility ^ of such 
a confirmation beyond the reach of one human life But 
a short calculation shows that the attempt Is not so hopeless 
as might be Imagined. 

The average life of a radium atom is taken by Ruther¬ 
ford, on a minimum estimate, as about fifteen hundred 
years The process of decay occurs In a geometrical pro¬ 
gression, and thus in one year about half a milligramme 
per gramme of radium should disintegrate. On a maximum 
estimate for the life, the fraction disintegrated per year is 
1/100 milligramme. Taking this maximum estimate as 
the least favourable for our purpose, we see that in one 
year the one hundred thousandth part will break up. 

If in pitchblende, radium is in radio-active equilibrium 
with its source of supply, the same fraction must be re¬ 
placed in the year by the disintegration of uranium In 
presence of a large excess of uranium, the production of 
radium would go on at a constant rate Thus in one year 
about the one hundred thousandth part of the proportion 
of radium in pitchblende would be developed in an equiva¬ 
lent mass of uranium 

We find that, using a good electroscope, it is easy to detect 
with certainty the radio-activity from the radium emanation 
evolved on heating a milligramme of good pitchblende. 
In order to produce from uranium an amount of radium 
Urge enough to detect by its radio-activity in a reasonable 
time-let us say one year—it is merely necessary to work 
with a sufficient quantity of uranium to give, In that time, 
a mus^ of radium of which the emanation has an activity 
equal to that evolved from a milligramme of pitch¬ 
blende The requisite quantity of uranium is clearly about 
0001x100000 = 100 grammes This, as we said, is a 
maximum estimate , it is probable that less would suffice 
in this manner, by putting on one side a few hundred 
grammes of some compound of uranium, carefully freed 
from radium and tested for emanation, it should be possible 
to detect the growth of radium m a time measured in 
months, or, on the other hand, to show chat it is necessary 
to look elsewhere for the parent atom of radium 

At the present time we have such an investigation in 
progress, and trust that eventually we may obtain definite 
results But, nr the hope that others may undertake a 
similar task, I venture to place the principles of the method 
before your readers On such a fundamental point, several 
Independent ex penmen Is are grratly to be desired 

W C D Whitham 
Upwater Lodge, Cambridge, April 30 


Graphic Methoda in an Educational Course on 
Mechanics, 

1 hough no one, I venture to think, will gainsay Mr 
W Larden’s main contention that “ analytical methods 
give a grasp of the pnnrfples of statics, while graphical 
methods disguise them,” yet it should not be forgotten that 
the analytical treatment has its own set of snares and 
pitfalls 

Mechanics is a physical science, and like other sciences 
should be approached from the experimental side If the 
initial stages are treated experimentally, the principles 
underlying the ■subject will come prominently into view 
One need only mention the principle of moments, which 
every boy has surely grasped, in a general sort of way, 
long before he has opened a text-book on'statics He has 
only to carry out a few simple experiments on levers to 
find out the law for himself In its exact form. Let the 
beginner hang up two spring balances from nails and then 
attach a weight by a couple of strings to the hooks of the 
balances, and he will soon discover for himself whether or 
not the pulls in the strings are proportional to their 
lengths 

The graphical treatment lays stress on the empirical and 
tentative side, which In the symbolical Is completely lost 
sight of But the superlative advantage of graphical work 
Is its essentially practical character AM cases of a fft-oblem 
can be solved with equal facility. Ladders are not as a 
rule inclined to the ground at an angle of 6o°, coefficients 
of _frictlon are never quadratic surds, and weights of 
^2 poundals belong to some other world which is not the 
one In which we live Again, the question is on a screft 
jack, and a boy taking *^22/7 has worked out an answer 
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4 o four or five significant figures, and in consequence 
expects to get greater credit than his more Indolent neigh¬ 
bour who lias been content with two or three significant 
figures Instances might be multiplied , they constitute the 
'dally purgatory of every teacher Something surely is to 
be said for a method which avoids these absurdities 

Analytical methods have so dominated the elementary 
text-book that many boys have the idea that statics is 
practically useless They have no notion, for instance, that 
graphic statirs lies at the foundation of bridge construction 
Besides, in how many questions in the elementary text¬ 
book Is the principle involved wholly obscured, because 
-a trigonometrical conundrum is required and not an appli- 
1 ation of the conditions of equilibrium to give the unknown 
forces 9 In a popular text-book one-third of the questions 
at the end of one of the chapters are of this character 
Is it to be wondered at that the average boy gets the idea 
that mechanics is a subtle epilogue to trigonometry 5 

Koch question treated graphically should be regarded in 
the light of an experiment, in which the student should 
get the best result available with the means at his disposal 
In anv actual problem the data themselves are not correctly 
known, and the quaestla are therefore subjeit to all sorts 
■ol cumulative errors This he quickly finds out by com¬ 
paring his result with that of his neighbour, and he readily 
gets a notion of the degree of accuracy that he himself 
with pencil and ruler is capable of 

Mr Larden writes 1 —“ a student well trained in 
^analytical methods ian always pick up graphual methods 
rapidly when he needs them for special work " But will 
he do so? The engineer is not trained in analysis and 
allowed to adopt a graphical method when a specific 
problem arises My experience is that the student, who 
has mastered analytical methods, is apt to consider graphical 
work as drudgery, and when called upon to solve a question 
graphically does not treat it with sufficient respect, and 
-gets an Indifferent result A certain amount of finesse and 
Judgment in (hoice of scale and of position of the initial 
force or load is required " to fit the diagram on lo a given 
sheet of paper M This can be acquired only by practice 
Unfortunately it is too rrue that " graphical work con¬ 
sumes an amount of time that seems out of proportion to 
the mental training and knowledge of principles gained," 
but only when applied to too many similar questions i'his, 
however, is misusing, not using the method 

l believe the best results will be obtained when the two 
methods are used side by side They are strictly comple¬ 
mentary, and the merits of each supply the deficiencies of 
the Other R M Milne 

R M Academy, Woolwich 


Asser and the Solar Eclipse of October ag, 878 

L ndrh the date dccclxxix Asser, in his " Life of King 
Alfred," gives the following entry — 11 Eodem anno 
Aictipsis soils inter nonam et vesperam, sed propnus ad 
nonam, facta est ” The oldest manuscript of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle also notes an eclipse In 870, but it cannot 
be doubted that in each case the reference is to the eclipse 
■of October 2<j, 878, which was total in South Wales and 
southern England Particulars of the eclipse are given by 
Mr Maguirp In the Nolicej of the Astronomical Society, 
*vols. xlv , 400, and xlvi , 26 The sun rose totally eclipsed 
In 7j° N and 4a 0 8' W at about 9 53 local time, and the 
■central line of the eclipse, after passing near Dublin, 
Aber\stwith, Dover and Fulda, went off the earth at sun¬ 
set about 130 miles south of Moscow at 430 local time, 
St David’h, Winchester and London were within the limits 
-of totality With regard to the hour of the eclipse, it is 
needful to consider not only mean time and apparent time, 
but also natural time, which was the kind of time then 
In use, according to which the period between sunrise and 
sunset was conceived to be divided into twelve hours, which 
were, of course, much shorter in winter than in summer 
As the sun rose at London on the day of the eclipse about 
7 ao, the natural hour would have contained only about 
47 minutes of mean time Mr, Maguire gives the middle 
of the eclipse at St David's about 1,12, and at London 
wbout ! 18 mean time, and subtracting the equation of 
time, about 15 minutes, we have 12,57 and 1 3 for the 
apparent time as showrt by a sundial , correcting for natural 
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time, we obtain 1 13 for St David’s and 1 20 for London 
Finally, making allowance for the difference of longitude, 
we see that totality occurred at St David's at 12. 41$, and 
at London at 1 20, according to local time as shown by a 
waterdock, or some other time-keeper, properly regulated 
to mark the natural hours We now have to consider what 
Asser meant by Nenam and Vesperam Those who have 
written about the passage have taken Nonam to be identical 
with JVonam Horam, but probably they have not been right 
in doing so It is shown in the " Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities " (1 793) that the day and night were divided 
Into four equal parts, and that each quarter of the day 
was named after the last hour in it " None embraces the 
seventh, eighth and ninth hours; and the last called 
Duodecimo, contains the tenth, eleventh and twelfth, ending 
at Sunset " Asser, however, evidently uses Vespera for 
Duodecimo Nona is, in fact, noon, the point when the 
sun is on the meridian, the beginning of the seventh hour, 
and Vespera 19 the point half-way between noon and sunset, 
in this case 2 20 mean time and 3 o natural time Thus 
what Asser says is this, that the eclipse was total at a point 
of time between noon and 1 30 natural time, and we see 
that the statement is true for any point in England or 
Wales If we could be sure that the sentence about the 
hour of the eclipse was written by Asser of St David's, it 
would be a very strong Bigument, indeed, for the genuine¬ 
ness of the book which is called by his name, for it fixes 
the moment of the eclipse correctly to within seventy minutes 
of mean time for any place at which it Is possible that the 
book could have been written C S Taylor 

Ban well Vicarage, April 23 

11 Abdominal Riba 11 In Lacertllla 

It is usually stated in text-books that among living 
reptiles only the Crocodilia and Hattena are furnished with 
abdominal ribs or parasternum that is, of course, in the 
condition of thin pieces of bone lying between the ventral 
muscles and underlying the true ribs, for no one doubts that 
the plastron of the Pheloma is the same structure exagger¬ 
ated There ha* been some little confusion between the 
abdominal ribs and the ventral moieties of the true ribs 
in Lacertilia, which is cleared up by Dr Gadow in his 
contribution to the “ Cambridge Natural History " Dr 
Gadow correctly observes of the geckos that they possess 
very long and slender post-thoracic ribs, “ which meet each 
other in the middle line, in this case bearing an extra¬ 
ordinary resemblame to the so-called 1 abdominal ribs * of 
other Reptiles " The statements as to 11 abdominal ribs " 
made by M Boulenger in his catalogue of the lizards in 
the British Museum appear to me to refer to true ribs 
Of the bcincidcC, he remarks that ossified abdominal ribs 
are absent " Curiously enough, it is precisely in this group 
that K find a parasternum* In TiZigua sctncoidcs the ventral 
musculature is divided by the usual tendinous septa into 
successive M myotome*," the tendinous interval* being dis- 
limtly ossified, there are several pairs of these bonelets 
which seem to be exactly like those of Hatteria, with which 
I have compared them That they are not the ventral 
moipties of the true ribs is shown by the fart that they 
overlap the latter, the two senes of structures lying at a 
different plane in the musculature I Intend to make a 
more detailed communication to the Zoological Society upon 
this subject immediately Frank E Bhddard 


Inheritance of Acquired Characters 

Regarding Ihe " non-inheritance of acquired characters," 
the following Is interesting — 

I was recently visiting a sugar plantation near Ottawa, 
Natal, and there was shown four fox terrier pups about a 
fortnight or three weeks old, two of which had been born 
with quite short tails, and qne with a tall shorter than 
the normal The fourth pup had a full-length tail The 
mother was an ordinary fox terrier with cut tail. When 
the circumstance of these dogs being born with short tails 
wa* first mentioned to me I refused to believe it; but ex¬ 
amination showed that the short tails were really naturally 
shortfalls and not tails that had been cut, that is to say, 
the short tails had at their ends the usual tapering vertebra 
of a normal dog's toil and, of course, at this age It was 
easy to see that the tails had not been cut or bitten off 
£ape Town, April 7, D E Hutchins 
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THE POPULARISATION OF ETHNOLOGICAL 
MUSEUMS 

S PEAKING broadly, museums may be divided into 
two main classes, (1) those that are designed to 
interest and instruct the general public, and (2) those 
that are intended for specialists Difficulties and mis¬ 
understand mgs arise when these two objci ts are not 
kept apart The casual visitor is impressed, but 
scarcely edified, by long senes of named specimens, 
and the specialist does not need popular descriptive 
labels, but he does require a large number of speci¬ 
mens The problem that is now before most of our 
large museums is the conflict of these two interests 
Probably the most satisfactory solution will be found 
1.1 keeping these two classes of collections quite apart 
Dr F A Bather, in his suggestive and practical pri m- 
dential address to the Museums \ssoiiiiion (Uummihs 
Journal , vol 111 , iqoj, pp 71, no), said, “the func¬ 
tions of museums arc three Investigation, Instruction 
and Inspiration appealing respective!* to the Specialist, 

(Il0 Chjffnnl 1 tSc M u ;"i ■‘Sc 

Street These functions are so 
distinct that they are best carried 
out if museums, or the collec¬ 
tions of a single must urn, be 
classified on these lint s Such 
an arrangement is a saving of 
trouble and expense, and each 
division enn thus be directly 
adapted to the tlass of visitors 
for which it is intended " 

The specialist needs all the 
specimens he can get in a build¬ 
ing W'herc they can be safely 
housed and be readily accessible, 
he asks for facilities, not for 
architecture If once this were 
fully realised a consider ible 
amount of unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture could be saved There are 
many objects that should be pre¬ 
served for future generations 
which are neglected by museum 
curators because they cannot 
afford to store them, but there 
would be less excuse for this 
neglect jf the cost of storage 
could be greatly reduced At 
the Liverpool meeting of the 
British Association Prof Flinders 
Petrie advocated the erection of 
a repository for preserving an¬ 
thropological or other objects, an 
outline of hi9 scheme was published in the Report, 
1896, p 935, and to the present writer it appears that 
something 0/ the kind will have to be adopted by 
most country, and the sooner this is done the better 
will it be for science, as objects that should be pre¬ 
served are continually perishing or are discarded from 
lack of space in which to house them 
The general public provides most of the funds for the 
establishment and maintenance of museums, and it 
may very well insist on having something for its money 
that it can understand A museum can be made into 
an institution of very great educational value without 
loss of attractiveness if some trouble be taken and if 
funds are available, and it is very probable that funds 
would be available if the results were such as could be 
appreciated by everyone Our 'Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington has set a fine example 
of what can be accompushed in the way of wdl 
mounted birds in their natural surrounding® Prob¬ 
ably lack of space and funds has prevented the authori- 
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tip* of the Natural History Museum from constructing 
large groups of mammals similar to those which form 
such a splendid feature of the Field Columbian 
Museum of Chicago, and to a less degree of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 
l he pleasure and instruction afforded by the realistic 
mounting of groups of animals are undoubtedly very 
great, and not less so arc those caused by analogous- 
ethnological groups The present ivrilcr had his first 
■merest in ethnology awakened by the excellent 
modelled groups of natives in the Crystal Palace, and 
the wonder and delight thise gave to the small boy 
have never been forgotten Various museums at home 
Lind abroad possess individual figures dressed in 
appropriate costumes, but it is again Lo the United 
States that we have to turn for the most effective 
development of this art There are several first class 
groups of Vmerican natives in the \mericnn Museum 
of Natural History, others .ire to be found in the 
Field Columbian Museum; tspecialh notew'orthv m 
llie latter museum are the groups illustrating the 


rituals of the Hopi Pueblo Indians, to which the atten¬ 
tion of the readers of Nature was directed a short Luxe 
ago (Nature, vol Jxvn , p 302), and a wonderful case 
illustrating the domestic industries of the Hopi It 
was once the writer’s good fortune to be in the com¬ 
pany of a couple of Navaho Indians who saw these 
models for the first time, they could not mask the 
interest they felt in seeing these representations of 
their neighbours, and gr*?^t was their delight in 
noticing that the model of a particular woman, whose- 
face they recognised, had, like her original, an ampu¬ 
tated finger 

The high-water mark at present reached in this direc¬ 
tion is jn the dozen groups of lay figures designed by 
Prof VV H Holmes, and first exhibited in the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, 1901, to which refer¬ 
ence has been made in these pages, and which are- 
now in the National Museum at Washington. Thetfe- 
groups present ui the most striking manner possible 
a synopsis of the American aborigines, from thi*- 



Fig. « —A Cocopa Indian family or the Sonoran ethnic province, Lower Colorado River, Mekico They 
snbsml largely by meaiu of agriculture, feeding partly on game and fish, with various seeds, root* 
and fruit* They dwell in scat tend settlements The men wear ikins and the women petticoats 
made of the inner bark of Che willow 
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Eskimo of North Greenland to the wild tribes of Tierra 
del Fuego Each lay figure group comprises from 
four to seven individuals, selected to convey best an 
idea of the various members of a typical family. The 
activities of the people are illustrated, and the various 
products of industry are, so far as possible, brought 
together in consistent relations with the group No 
one who has seen these splendid groups can doubt 
that this is the best way of illustrating the more salient 
features of ethnology, especially when these are supple¬ 
mented, as un Prof Holmes's scheme, with models 
made to scale of habitations and of boats, with a limited 
selection of objects made by the various people, and 
illustrations of their more important physical 
characters, such as crania, casts from life, and pictures 
An exhibit such as this for all the more important 
groups of mankind would be of extreme interest and 
educational value, and would meet all the requirements 
of the public If this arrangement were carried out 
the great bulk of ethnological material, which takes 
up so much space m large museums, need not be ex¬ 
hibited to the casual visitor 
There are two methods of constructing the lay 



Fig jl— A dwelling group of the Pawnee Indiana, a type of the Missouri Valley region. The 
irly lived m Nebraska Although ihoir home la in the country of the akin'lent 


Pawnee former!] _ _ _,_ 

dwell ore, they continua 10 build ihe indent northern type of earth covered aboue 
feUghily uinlten floor 


figures of ethnological groups The one is to make 
casts of actual individuals, and the other is to have 
effigies made by a sculptor The Chicago groups arc 
examples of the former method’, but the Washington 
groups were made in the following manner 4 The 
seulptors were required to reproduce the physical type 
in each instance ns accurately as the available draw¬ 
ing and photographs would permit Especial effort 
was made to give a correct impression of the group as 
a whole, rather than to present portraits of individuals, 
which can be better presented in other ways Life 
masks, as ordinarily taken, convey no clear notion of 
the people, the mask serves chiefly to misrepresent 
the native countenance and disposition; besides, the 
individual face is not necessarily a good type of a 
group. Good types may, however, be worked out by 
the skilful artist and sculptor, who alone can adequately 
present these little-understood people as they really 
are and with reasonable unity in pose and expression, 1 
These groups and the other ethnological exhibits 

E iared under the direction of Prof. Holmes are 
red and described in the annual report of the U.S 
ional Museum fqr 1901, published by the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution in 1903. In the same volume will 
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be found Prof Holmes's views on the classification and 
arrangement of the exhibits of an anthropological 
museum This essay, which will prove of considerable 
value to those concerned in this class of work, was 
previously published in the Journal of the Anthropolo¬ 
gical Institute (vol xxxii p 353). 

In his address Dr Bather dealt mainly with art 
museums, but he alluded to folk museums, and Mr. 
Henry Balfour, in his recent presidential address to the 
Anthropological Institute, advocates the establishment 
of a national museum to illustrate the evolution of 
culture in our islands; he, like Dr Bather, instances 
what is done in this respect in Scandinavia and 
Germany Certainly this is much needed in our 
country, and immediate steps should' be taken to realise 
it; already much has irrevocably been lost, as there 
was no institution that cared to preserve the relics of 
former conditions In the same address Mr Balfour 
gives some valuable suggestions for the arrangement 
of ethnological museums. Mr Balfour's address will 
be printed in the forthcoming number of the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, and it will be found 
to be wel 1 worth perusal, as it embodies the long 
experience of a well-known 
expert in museum arrangement 
It is to be hoped that the time 
may not be far distant when the 
educational value of properly ar¬ 
ranged ethnological museums 
‘will be recognised in this country, 
and the means will be found to 
establish them. 

A C H ADDON. 

ROUND KANCHENJUNGA . 1 
r PHIS work of Mr Freshfield'i 
* on a tour round Kanchen- 
junga comes as a very welcome 
addition to the literature that 
deals with the great mountain 
peaks of the world. Kanchen- 
junga (28,150 feet) is the third 
highest measured peak on the 
earth's surface, Mount Everest 
being 29,002 feet, and K a , in the 
Karakoram range north of Kash¬ 
mir, 28,278 feet high. At present 
Mount Everest is hopelessly im¬ 
possible of aocess, being m 
Nepal, a country entirely closed to Europeans; K a 
also lies so far removed from civilisation that it takes 
weeks of travelling, many days of it over gLaders r , 
to arrive even at its base 

Kanchenjunga, however, can be seen from Dar¬ 
jeeling, and the view of the peak from that place is 
one of the grandest sights in the world Kanchen- 
junga and its attendant peaks form a solitary group of 
mountains, which divides the province of Sikkim mm 
eastern Nepal, and lies far south of the watershed of 
the Himalaya 

It is now many years since Sir Joseph Hooker in 
1848-1850 made his famous journeys into the country 
round Kanchemunga, and obtained leave from the 
Government of Nepal to travel in the Nepalese valleys 
on the west and south-west of Kanchenjunga. This 
leave has never been repeated, and it was not until 
Mr. Freshfield and his party descended the glaciers on 
the north of Kanchenjunga and -trespassed in the 
KanChen valley that Englishmen again set foot In this 
forbidden land. 

1 " Round Kincheflltsruruu of Mouniafa Itavcl and Irolor- 

uiion 11 By Doaglu W, PrOlhAeld, Wltk Ilhisttudau ud kupt 
(Lairioo Edward Arnold, igo*) 
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JSffefly summarised, Mr Freshfieldtour was as 
follows '<■—Starting from Darjeeling Ke made his way 
up the valley of the Teesta River, which, running 
southward, bounds the whole of the Kanchenjunga 
range on its eastern side ; leaving this valley the Zemu 
River was followed until the Zemu glacier was 
reached. Here it was that the party were overtaken 
fay the great storm of September, 1899, which 11 after 
devastating Darjeeling, swept across Kanchenjunga 
into Tibet in the form of a premature snowfall, lower¬ 
ing 'the snow-level nearly 4000 feet and practically 
closing the highest region " As there was no wind 
the snow did not drift, but after the storm was over 
it lay between three and four feet deep round Lhe tents 
Such conditions would have turned back most 
travellers and stopped any attempts to cross passes 
more than 20,000 feet high. Mr Freshfield, however, 


As the party were now in forbidden country, some 
anxiety was felt as to their reception by the inhabitants, 
but with the exception of one official no trouble was 
met with, and as an excuse for the trespass it was 
pointed out that, driven by the great snowstorm over 
the pass, the party were seeking their way back to 
British territory, and that obviously their nearest way 
wias down the Kanchen valley, thence by the Cliun- 
jerma and Kang La back to Darjeeling 

From many points of view this work of Mr. Fresh- 
field’s is of interest, it is a delightful record of moun¬ 
tain exploration, it is splendidly illustrated, and the 
descriptions of ue-clad mountains, of tropical forests, 
and of the great beauty of the atmospheric effects 111 
'this great mountain range are all given most admirably 
by the author Moreover, many most interesting 
1 scientific and geographical problems arc discussed 



Fio i,—Camp below ihe Jon tong La. From 1 ' Round tUndunjanga,” by Mr. Douglas W, freshfield 


was dot discouraged, and although even a partial 
ascent Of Kanchenjunga was out of the question, still 
he managed to lead the party over the northern ridge of 
the Kanchenjunga range and to explore some totally 
new ground in eastern Nepal. Before doing this he 
moved north-eastwards to Lhonak. It was from here 
that the party, together with the baggage train of 
coolies, crossed over the Jonsong La (20,207 feet) On 
the west side of this pass lay Nepal, an unknown land. 
For several days the route lay downwards over 
glaciers/aW it was only after nearly a week spent on 
the ke ifftd snow that the party finally arrived at the 
upper grazing grouhds of the cattle belonging to %he 
Nepalese village of Kangbachen Here it was that 
they Connected their route with that of Sir Joseph 
Hooker. who fifty years previously had visited this 
valley,' 
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One important question wfls as to whether there arc 
peaks higher than Mount Everest lying further to the 
north in Tibet Twenty ye&rx ago Mr Graham, from 
the summit ridge of Kabru, at a height of more than 
20,000 feet, asserted that he saw two peaks, one 
covered with snow and one Of rock, further north than 
Mount Everest, and that they appeared as high, 
ossibly higher, than Mount Everest This statement 
as been partly confirmed by native explorers That 
high peaks exist there is undoubted, and one was seen 
from the Chunjerrtia Pass by Mr. Freshfield Also 
more recently a photograph taken by Mr H H 
Hayden, and published in the Geographical Journal 
(1904, 36a), shows thecd peaks Mr Freshfield, com- ( 
menting on this photograph, says — 11 Somewhat to 
the north-west of uhomokankar (Mt. Everest) appears 
a great group of peaks; one rock and one snowy 
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summit are conspicuous These are apparently as yet 
unidentified and unmeasured They rise at no great 
distance beyond Chomokankar, and are probably south 
of the Tingri Maidan 11 

During late years nuich has been written about the 
effect of rarefied air at high altitudes on the human 
system. Mr, Kreshfield and his party suffered but 
little inconvenience, even when on the summit of the 
Jonsong La (20,207 feet) That the effects of low 
barometric pressure have been much exaggerated is 
also borne out by the experience of Mr White, political 
officer in Sikkim, who says — * I find that the height 
is felt most at from 14,000 to 16,000 feet, and that if 
they (the coolies) once get over that, going to a still 
higher altitude has very little further effect 
Personally the height does not afffet me, and I felt 
perfectly well at 21,200 feet ” 

The geology of the district is most ably described 
by Prof Garwood, by whom also an excellent map of 
the whole Kanchenjunga range has been made 

Mrs Le Mesuner has contributed a chapter on 
lihctan curios and m the appendix, besides the ex¬ 
haustive description by Prof Garwood of the geo¬ 
logical structure and physical features of Sikkim, there 
is a mass of important and interesting mailer collected 
by ihe author; on the narratives of journeys made by 
native surveyors, on the various native names for the 
highest measured peak (Mount Everest), also a most 
useful list of books and maps consulted, and last, but 
not least, a list of photographs taken by Signor V 
SelU during the tour of Kanchenjunga 

"Round Kanchenjunga ” is a book worth n.idmg 
from many points of view, it is not merely a tale of 
mountaineering adventure, but is full of information, 
artistic description, and new facts It is a book which 
undoubtedly will be "serviceable to Alpine climbers 
and men of science, and not without interest for those 
who 1 love the glories of the world ' and count among 
them great mountains " 


HIGHER EDUCATION JN THE UNITED 
STATES 1 

A LL intelligent attempts to make known in this 
***■ country the extent and success of American 
educational enterprise deserve encouragement, So 
welt considered an effort as that of Mr Mosely not 
only merited but has received enthusiastic appreciation 
By securing the assistance of educationists representa¬ 
tive of successive steps in a complete educational 
system, Mr Mosely has been able to bring together 
m convenient compass authoritative expressions of 
opinion as to the precise state of each grade of educa¬ 
tion in the United States, and to provide our new 
educational authorities with information as to the 
"characteristics of American education which good 
judges think might with advantage be copied in this 
country Similarly, the features of the work of 
schools and colleges m the States which should be 
discouraged among us are in this report duly indi¬ 
cated Mr Mosely has, too, made arrangements 
to ensure a wide circulation for the valuable 
material collected under his auspices By for¬ 
warding to the publishers of the volume the 
cost of postage and stating his qualifications, 
any member of an educational authority, any 
county councillor, local manager, headmaster, or 
registered teacher may obtain a copy of the book free 
The twetity-six separate reports contained in the 
volume cover the whole field of education from the 
kindergarten to ppst-graduate university study, but it 

1 1 Rvport* of ib* llonlp Educational Coaalulon bo tbfl Unit'd Siataa 
of America, October-Dtcembef, 1901 " Pp. jnuv+400. (Loadon < Co¬ 
operative Printing Society* Lid , 1904 ) Price u , posi free it 4^. 
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will be possible in this place to refer to a few only 
of the more important directions in which American 
practice offers British educationists food for senoua 
reflection The most prominent place may well be 
given to an impression received by all the commit 
sioners alike, and recorded first in their joint report; 
we refer to " the absolute belief in the value of educa¬ 
tion both to the community at large and to agricul¬ 
ture, commerce, manufactures, and the service of the 
State ” which distinguishes the inhabitants of all the 
United States Side by side with this record of their 
observations must be placed the commis si oners 9 
message to their countrymen, which is expressed as 
a desire 11 to impress on the British public the absolute 
need of immediate preparation on our part to meet 
such competition 11 as this enthusiasm for education in 
America will lead us to experience Evidence of the 
advances in American education, and also of the sacri¬ 
fices made m the States to endow and develop colleges 
and universities, have been frequently laid before 
readers of Naturk But though here and there in 
Great Britain a desire has been manifested to found 
new universities, and though we are glad to admit 
that a few of our men of wealth have emulated the 
example common among American millionaires of 
giving largely to educational institutions, a general 
awakening on the part of the natidn so far as a 
thorough belief in education is concerned is still a 
matter of the future Meanwhile, the schools and 
rollegcs of the United States go steadily on with 
their work of preparing the rising generation As 
Mr, W P Grower, who was nominated to the com¬ 
mission by the Parliamentary Industry Committee, 
says in his report, “ England is now competing with 
American commerce in the making In the next 
generation our manufacturers will meet trained men, 
adding culture to their enterprise and knowledge to 
their ambition ” 

Another striking difference between the English and 
American attitude towards education is appreciated 
by comparing the relations in the two countries be- 
between industry and higher scientific and technical 
instruction The report makes it abundantly clear 
that in America there is complete sympathy between 
the manufacturers and the college professors, and 
that properly trained college men are In great demand. 
Says Prof Ayrton, “ I saw that there actually existed 
that close bond of union between the industy and the 
teaching which only the more sanguine of us have 
hoped they might, perhaps, live to see introduced into 
our ow r n country 11 Mr Blair asserts, “ the relation¬ 
ship belween the schools and the industries has become 
one of supply and demand ” Prof Ripper states, 
14 We were frequently told that 1 the American manu¬ 
facturer twenty years ago, like the English of to-day, 
thought little 01 the technically trained men The 
difference between us now is that the American has 
changed his opinion, while England appears^ to be 
where *he was *" Commissioner after commissioner 
gives instances of the large proportion of men educated 
at college who are engaged in great manufacturing 
concerns in the States Out of 10,000 emplovees in 
the Westinghouse shops and offices, there are 160 
college-trained men employed At the Carnegie Steel 
Works, where there are 7000 hands, about a hundred 
technically trained men are engaged, seven oF the 
twenty-three leading officers being college graduates, 
and similar cases might be multiplied indefinitely. 

The same enlightened policy is adopted in the matter 
of apprentices Prof Ayrton was told everywhere, 
11 an engineering apprentice in a factory should be a 
college trained man,” and the foreman of the appren¬ 
tices at the Westinghouse works informed him, “ the 
engineering apprentices, of whom we have about ijd. 
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mint be first-class graduates of leading technical 
schools We start them on trial at 8 d an hour, and 
if rdftlly bright they may be earning 30/ a month 
with us at the end of eight months \V C are always 
on the look-out for bright men, we cooperate with 
the professors of colleges to get them M “ Two of the 
chiefs of the staff of the VVestinghouse Company,' 1 
eaya Prof. Ayrton later, " visit all th£ principal univer¬ 
sities, colleges, and technical schools throughout the 
United States every year for the purpose of seeing the 
■students, and choosing those who arc most suitable 
<0 work with the Westinghouse Company ” College 
students, too, are encouraged to work in the shops 
daring vacation time, and in this way to supplement 
theoretical knowledge with practical experience 

Still another way in which the connection between 
the training given in the technical schools and colleges 
«nd the needs of industry is in America made intimate 
and real is to be found in the conditions of tenure per¬ 
taining to professorships All the practical men 
engaged in engineering consulted by Prof Ayr Lon 
were unanimous in telling him that “ an engineering 
pro r essor in a college should be actively engaged in 
the practice of his profession ” Or, ,is he says later 
in his report, l< engineering education in America is 
directed by those who are doing the engineering work 
of their country ” Prof Maclenn’s evidence is in the 
same direction; he states, “superior men are induced 
to actepL collegiate appointments because of the well- 
«quipped laboratories at their disposal, and because as 
engineering professors (hey arc given every opportunity 
and encouragement to do outside work "it is believt d 
that thus they keep in touch wiLh the various lines of 
progress in their profession “ Prof RjppLr, too, adds 
his testimony to the same effect He writes, “it is 
considered vital that the professor should be in the 
field of practice, otherwise he is liable to become stale 
and out of date, and to attach exaggerated importance 
to unnecessary things 0 

The scepticism ot the BrUish manufacturer as to the 
value of a scientific training in the workshop and fac¬ 
tory, his neglect of the technical expert, and hm 
ingrained conservatism are already painfully familial 
to men of science It is unnecessary to insist, in view 
of what this latest report tells of American enlighten¬ 
ment, that in the absence of an earnest endeavour by 
British directors of industry to follow the lead of their 
contemporaries in the States, the results will bt disas¬ 
trous—Indeed, fatal—to our commercial supremacy 
To turn now to the extent that science is in America 
utilised in the service of the State-a matter the im¬ 
portance oF which has been urged consistently in these 
page* A joint report, signed by the commissioners 
a* a body, places it on record that 11 the closest con¬ 
nection is being established between theory and prac¬ 
tice, the practical bent of the men of letters and sejenie 
and the breadth of their outlook being-very remark¬ 
able The services of experts in various branches of 
Knowledge are •therefore, held in high esteem and arc 
ui constant demand “ And Prof Armstrong, in a 
report brimful of good things, gives numerous ex¬ 
amples of the appreciation by the American Govern¬ 
ment of the services of men of science To quote one 
h |S obiter data —“ So far as I am aware, 
Nereis nothing anywhere to compare with the way in 
which science is being utilised in the service of the 
Tnf ky U S Department of Agriculture " 
There is no question that the research work done 
Juufer the auspices of the Agricultural Department and 
Jexperiment stations 15 of the vegy greatest value, 
a ?“ is contributing most materially to the development 
, . industry " “One branch of work 

uittfated in the Office of Experiment Stations at Wash* 
■ngton of extreme importance, to which reference 
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should also he made, 15 that relating to Lhe nutrition 
of man, which has been carried out in various parts of 
the States under the supervision of my friend Prof 
Atwater ” If it were necessary, similar examples 
from these reports could be multiplied a hundredfold 
In a short review it is possible only to touch the 
fringe of so great a subject Much of value in the 
reports has bien left completely on one side But it 
is greatly to be desired that every man of science, 
everv person engaged in education, whether as admin¬ 
istrator or teacher, will study the volume It is an 
important and absorbingly interesting contribution Lo 
a subject that deserves the immediate attention of 
even one of our statesmen \ T S 


NOTES . 

Tiif annual conversazione of the Royal Society will be 
held on hridav. Me) ij< 

Wl regret to see the announcement of the death of Prof 
E Duclaux, dimtoi of the Fasteur InstiLule ut sixty-three 
5 ear*; of age 

Paof A W Wiliiamson, F R S , is lying d.ingcrouslv 
ill at his residence ql llaslemere 

In\it\iio\s ha\e been issued bv the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh to a conversazione to be held in the rcoins of 
the soeieh on Saturday, May ah 

Pftni- Hfnhi Bfc QUhRFi, of Pans, has been eleitod a 
corresponding member of the Berlin Academy of Sc tent rs 

Tin- deaths are announced of Prof Leidie (chemistry), of 
Paris, and Prof Charles Soret (experimental physics), of 
(»eneva 

In the PhysthiiluiLhe Zeihchrtft for \prd 15, Prof i'll 
InrJnksun states that he has repeated Sir William Rmisav’s 
experiments showing thi spectrum of hi hum in the eman¬ 
ations from radium, lhe experiment being in this case 
conducted in the phvsual institute at St Petersburg, where 
no experiments with helium had previously been made 

It is announced that an innual subsidy of ts.uoo kr, 

(1 ) for twenl\ vears Ins been granted b> the heUndu 

Government for the establishment of a wireless telegraphic 
connection between Iceland and the Shetland Islands or 
the mainland of the United Kingdom, end also bttween 
the four principal towns of Irelund 

Tiih 1 nunnl of lhe Institution of Civil Engineers has 
madi the following awards for papers read and discussed 
before lhe institution during the past session — \ I el ford 
gold medal Lo Major Sic Robert Hanburv Brown, 

K C M fi , a George Stephenson gold medal to Mr l« H # 
Stephens, C M G , and a Watt gold medal to Mr Alphonse 
Steiger lelford premiums to Mr E W de Ruseit Or 
Hugh Robert Mill, Mr Alexander Millar, and Dr I E 
Stanton A Manb) premium to Prof J Campbell Brown, 
and a Crampton prize to Mr L H Savile lhe present¬ 
ation of these awards, together with those for papers which 
have not been subject to discussion and will be announced 
later, will take place at the inaugural meeting of next 
•session 

1 Hfc Geologists' Association has arranged an excursion 
to Derbyshire for Whitsuntide Four days are to be devoted 
to out-door geology lhe party leaves bi Fumras for 
Buxton on Friday, May ao, and is expected to arrive in 
London from Derby on Wednesday, May 25 On Saturday/ 
May 21, the excursion will be directed by Messrs H. k 
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BemroM, E. Sandeman, and H. Lap worth, but for the 
other three day* Mr, Bemroae alone will be the director 
The detalle of the excursion eeem to have been carefully 
planned, and full particulars of these, together with in¬ 
formation as to special fares and hotel arrangements, can 
be obtained from the excursion secretary, Mr. H Kidner, 
8 Derby Road, Watford, 

A circular on the present state of the trade in indigo 
between India and Aleppo, prepared by the reporter on 
economic products to the Government of India, is noted 
In the Journal of the Society of Arts. It appears that 
between 600 and 700 chests of indigo ara Imported into 
Aleppo from India every year. On account, however, of 
the competition of German synthetic Indigo, this is usually 
sold by the merchants at a loss. This synthetic indigo has 
two advantages over the natural product, viz. that it is 
cheaper and that its price does not vary The native dyers 
have found that when natural and synthetic indigo are 
mixed in about equal proportions, the resulting mixture is 
more durable and also brighter in colour than the natural 
tndlgo, On account of the impetus that has been given 
to the dyeing industry by the popularity of this mixed dye, 
much more indigo is used than formerly, and the reduction 
m the demand for natural indigo has not been nearly so 
great as might have been expected from the introduction 
of synthetic indigo 

We have received a copy of the results of the magnetical 
and meteorological observations made at the Royal Alfred 
Observatory, Mauritius, in the year 1900, and we note a 
marked improvement In the form in which the results are 
now presented, being on the pattern of the Greenwich 
observations The routine work has been carried out in a 
very satisfactory and thorough manner Photographs of 
the sun are taken daily, when possible, and the negatives 
sent to the Solar Physics Committee in London Meteor¬ 
ological bulletins are supplied daily to the local Press, and 
copies of nfonthly results are forwarded to this country and 
elsewhere Rainfall observations are now made at about 
seventy stations, sjid the results are duly tabulated Special 
attention is also given to magnetical and seismological 
observations 

Mn J. R Sutton has contributed to the report of the 
South African Association for the Advancement of Science 
a valuable paper containing the determination of mean 
results from meteorological observations made at second 
order stations on the table land of South Africa Observ¬ 
ations In Cape Colony are generally made at 8h. a.m 
(mean time of the colony), but at some stations other hours 
are used The object of the paper is to give materials for 
reducing these to a common standard of reference. At the 
cost of a great amount of labour, the author has calculated, 
from the very complete observations made at Kimberley, 
the correct Iona to be applied to means for each hour for all 
elements in order to obtain the true mean for each month 
and for the year. He makes suitable reference to the work 
of the late Mr Stone, who made a somewhat similar calcu¬ 
lation from tile Cape observations for 1841^6. 

Da. T. Livi Ci vita contributes a note to the AiU dm 1 
Linen for March so on Kepler's equation a—e sin u, 
and the limits of convergency of the well known expansion 
of u in powers of e 

Sqmx experiments by Prof. A. StefRitlftl and Dr. L 
,Msjri on the influence of radium on the electric spark, 
communicated to the Atti dm Liscn. xlll (1), &, by Prof. 
Batteili, lead to the following results ^ 4 *or discharges 
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between two spheres, or between a positively ohsrgp^^fyi 
or sphere and negative disc, the discharge la tollmWt', 
by radium for short sparking distances Said taped^W * 
longer ones, at these distances the radium influeneei/$^^ 
positive pole If the disc is positive and the epheni hr 
point negative, the discharge Is Impeded at small ipflxfcilg 
distances within a limited interval, in general the effieet^V 
ml For certain sparking distances between a sphere add 


disc it is possible for radium to Impede or facilitate 
charge according to which electrode is positive. ^ * 


In the April number of Climate, the anti-malarial eggk* 
palgn at Ismailla Is described. Dr Harford dlscUMff 
sleeping sickness and its cause, and articles of modicfel* 
interest, reviews and notes complete the contents of this" 


useful journal 


In a pamphlet entitled " Recent Improvements In Methods 
for the Bacterial Treatment of Sewage " (Sanitary Publish¬ 
ing Co,), Mr, Dibdin describes his multiple surface bacteria 
beds The basis of his thesis is that there is no need fot 
sewage to undergo a preliminary anaerobic treatment aa 
in the case of the septic tank process, but that atiroblc 
action alone suffices under the proper conditions Mr. 
Dibdin constructs his beds of ridged tiles or of slate ddbris 


In the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
February (vol xv , No 155), Dr Kennon Dunham describee 
the effects of the Kontgen rays on lower animal life These 
differed with the particular species exposed, Chllomon&s 
and two species of Paramxcium being killed after >aijL 
exposures, each of three minutes 1 duration on three 
successive days, while rotifers, Arcella and Cryptomona* 
were unaffected by this treatment As regards the different 
rays, those having the strongest action were found to bo 
directed from the centre of the anode plate in a line perpen¬ 
dicular to its face, and focused by passing through a 
cylinder of sheet lead The most destructive rays were pro¬ 
duced by a medium low tube excited by a heavy electrical 
discharge which had been passed across spark gape or other 
resistance sufficient to produce rays of great penetrative 
power, such as will give a clear picture of a deeply seated 
bone, e g the hip, In three or four minutes, Dr Leonard 
Hirshberg proves by a number of experiments that the 
species of anopheles mosquito ( 4 , pwictipennis) so abun¬ 
dant in and about Baltimore does not transmit malaria 
There are also other excellent articles, but of purely medical 
interest 


Messrs. Hepburn and Waters ton, in the April issue of 
the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, continue their 
account of the histology of the motor-cells and accessory 
nerve in the spinal nerve-column of the porpoise Another 
article In the same Journal contains the report of the second 
of a series of'lectures by Prof. A, Robinson on the early 
development of the ovum and the dlffeeentiatloft of the 
placenta in various mammalian groups. 

In the April number of the Zoologist the editor, Mr. 
W L. Distant, commences a senes of articles on nveTs 
as factors In the distribution of aolfllaly, dealing In thi^ 
instance with thafr restrictive action Many instances ore 
noted where rivers form the boundary to the range of species 
or groups of mammals, a notable caee being the timttatiitt 
of the area of fhe viscacha by the Uruguay River, although 
the country to the north appears In every way as well suited 
to die habits of that rodent as are the pampas to the 
south. 

Thru papers on vertebrates constitute the chief ContetrtO 
of the Instalment of the Proceeding* of the Pttfadttfnir 
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Awfaty hand. In one Mr J A G Rehn continues 

hip survey of (be American bats, dealing in this instance 
with the genus Dermonotus (Pteronotus), a close ally or 
GhUpflycterls, which, as already noticed in Nature, formed 
the subject of his preceding article Of the other two 
fibers—both by Mr. H W Fowler—one Is devoted to the 
difbcrlptlon of berycold fishes, and the second to certain 
frinh-water fishes from various parts of the United States 

The presidential address to the Indiana Academy for igoa, 
which is only Just to hand, in the Proceedings of that body, 
Is devoted to a survey of the rise and progress of science In 
Indiana, which date practically from the conclusion of the 
war of secession Special attention Is devoted to the benefits 
Conferred by science on agriculture, and it la pointed out 
that, as the result of these investigations, farmers in 
Indiana will eventually grow only such crops os are best 
suited to local conditions, and therefore the most re¬ 
munerative 

The second part of the first volume of Records of the 
Albany Museum contains five notes by Dr R Broom on 
South African anomodont reptiles In one of these he dis¬ 
cusses the affinities of the pavement-toothed genus Endo- 
thiodon, which was placed by Mr Lydekker among the 
dicynodonts, but transferred by Prof Seeley to the therio- 
donts. The new evidence demonstrates that the endothio- 
donts are so closely related to the dicynodonts that it is 
doubtful whether there is any cranial difference between the 
two groups, except the presence or absence of the palatal 
teeth 

An excellent specimen of modern American zoological 
work Is presented in a long and copiously Illustrated article 
on the " Phytogeny of Fusus and its Allies," by Mr. A. W 
Grabau, published In vol. xlv of the Smithjoman Miscel¬ 
laneous Collections The shells of gastropods, when com¬ 
plete, are admirably adapted for phylogenetic study, since 
they display the whole growth—from the protoconch on¬ 
wards—externally Ihe characters of the protoconch are 

found to be of prime importance in the group in question, 
although these must be correlated with the structure of 
the adult shell One of the most important results of this 
line of Investigation is the discovery that the genus Cyrtulus, 
represented by a single species from the Pacific, instead of 
being inseparable from the Eocene Clavilithes, forms a 
perfectly distinct type The well known shells from the 
Barton Eocene commonly designated in geological works 
Fusus long nevus are shown to indicate at least three specific 
types of Clavilithes, one of which is regarded as new, under 
the title of C solandert, 

The periodic growth of scales as an index of age in the 
various members of the cod family forms the subject of a 
very Important ^aper by Mr J S Thomson in the first 
part of vol, vh, of the Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association. It has long been known that such growths 
are annual in the carp, and It is therefore probable that 
the same holds, good for salt-Water fishes So far as can 
be determined by observation and experiment, this Induc¬ 
tion appears to be well founded In the case of the Gad ids, 
and, the author is of opinion that, after making all due 
allowance for Individual variation, the age of these fishes 
can hfc determined by rhe dumber of rings (not the smaller j 
Hnesj faf thjjir scales. Labelling of Jjjjjfividual fishes re-, 
turned to the sea, after their scales have been eupljbied, 
would, afford definite proof of the truth (or otherwise) of 
th j tkeOfy. Tfe* p«p.r la illustrated with a number 
mtimjaijrt.itiatti. - r 
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The March number of the Quarterly Journal of Micro¬ 
scopical Science contains an important paper on the dermal 
fin-rays (dermotrichla) of fishes, by Mr E S Goodrich, of 
the Oxford Museum Such structures may be divided Into 
three types In the sharks and chimeras these rays 
(ceratotrlchla) are unjointed and composed of a fibrous horn¬ 
like substance devoid of bone<ells l and unconnected with 
the placoid scales found in the skin In Teleostomi (bony 
fishes and gaqolds), on the other hand, we And small un¬ 
jointed, horny rays (actinotnchia) on the edges of the fins, 
which are probably remnants of the ceratotrlchla, and, in 
addition, branched, bony lepidotnchia, developed externally 
to the actinotnchia, and in primitive formB closely re¬ 
sembling the body-scales They are probably derivatives 
from scales which once clothed the fins. Finally, the lung- 
fishes have jointed, bony rays (camptotrichla) containing 
bone-cells, and probably representing the lepidotrichia of 
the teleostomes In the same issue the editor, Prof E. 
Ray Lankester, re-publishes his " Encyclopaedia " article 
on the Arthropods, one reason for this being that It may 
readily come under the notice of foreign naturalists Our 
readers may be reminded that the author considers the one 
great feature uniting cheetopods, rotifers, and arthropods In 
a common group la the presence in each body-ring of a 
pair of hollow appendages—paropodia—moved by intrinsic 
muscles and penetrated by blood spaces 

Attention was directed in Nature (May 17, 1900) to 
an article by Mr Lester F Ward on the " Petrified Forest " 
of Arizona, and reference was then made to the presence of 
a petrified trunk which formed a 4i natural bridge " across 
a canyon We hove now received an article by Prof Oscar 
C S Carter on "The Petrified Forests and Painted Desert 
a 



Fig i —Agate bridge formed of petrified tree trunk, i|p Teel long, spuming 
ravine in Aruon*. 


of Arizona ” {Journ Franklin Inst , April), and this con¬ 
tains a number of illustration of rhe scenery, Including tlfc 
natural (agate) bridge, which wo are enabled to reproduce 
The siliclfied trunks of trees are considered to I - of Tnassic 
age, and most of them are telids of the denudation of the 
strata, that represented irt the natural bridge is, however, 
in situ. The " Painted Desert " is so named on account of 
the bright colours of the sandstones, shales, and days— 
the rocks being eroded Into fantastic shapes, and being 
coloured blue, yeJJow, red or green in places, hence the 
effect In sunlight is brilliant An Illustration is given of 
dictographs made by Cliff dwellers on a face of sandstone 
near the petrified forest. The siliclfied tree trunks mostly 
belong to forms allied to the Norfolk Island pine (Arau¬ 
caria) , other masses resemble red cedar There are Indi¬ 
cations that the wood Mid*commenced to decay before i| 
was siliclfied Prof. Carter believet that the petrifaction 
took place Id the sandstone and shale, and was difti to 
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soluble silicates derived from decomposition of the feUpathiL 
cement In the sandstone 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press have in preparation, 
and will shortly publish, an authorised translation of " Dos 
Anti I ti der Erde," by Prof Eduard Suess This English 
edition of a standard work will be prepared by Dr Hertha 
Sotlas under the supervision of Prof W J Sollas, FRS, 
and will contain a preface written for it by Pcpf Sues** 

The Electrician Printing and Publishing Co announce 
the early publication of a work by Mr F Soddy entitled 
" Radio-activity an Elementary Treatise from the Stand¬ 
point of the Disintegration Theory " The same compan> 
will issue in a few days a book by Prof S Lem*trom, 
entitled " Electricity Applied to Agriculture and Horti- 
culture " 

A new edition of an illustrated price list of chemical 
apparatus has been published by Messrs, Brewster, Smith 
and Co, of Cross Street, Hnsbury Pavement, EC The 
new catalogue contains above four hundred more illus¬ 
tration* than the previous issue, and also full particulars 
of several new device* of which we have already given 
descriptions 

The eighth volume of the new half-yearly senes of the 
Transactions of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society has reached us It is edited by Mr O T Elliot 
The volume contains the presidential address of Dr R 
Pratt dealing with the subject of " over-strain " and 
" nervous-breakdowns, M which are traced to a wrong use 
of leisure, four papers read before the society, and the 
quarterly reports of six of the sections into whuh th<* 
association is divided We notice that this Leicester society 
was founded in 18 ](, and has thus had nearl) severity lenr* 
of useful work 

On arLomil of the ease with which goJd can be obtained 
in the pure state, the exact determination of its melting 
point Is an important datum for high temperature measure¬ 
ments Previous observers have given values ranging from 
iobi° (Calendar, He)cock and Neville) to 1091° (Barus), 
the average of the more recent work being 1064 9 C In 
the rurrent number of the Comptes rendus a new determin¬ 
ation of this ronstant is described by MM. A Jacquerod and 
F L Perrot, in which direct comparison with the gas 
thermometer, wirh fused silica bulb, Is adopted. The heat¬ 
ing was tarried out in an electrical resistance Turnoce of 
special tyPCi giving a complete control over the temperature 
in I he neighbourhood of jooo° C Owing to the smallness 
•f the coefficient of expansion of silica, the correction for 
the expansion of the bulb amounts to only 2°, as against 
35 0 to 40° for the same instrument with a platinum bulb 
The mean result with the nitrogen thermometer was 
1067° a C , and the results obtained when the bulb was filled 
with other gases showed that the coefficients of expansion 
of oxygen and carbon monoxide are very close to that of 
nitrogen 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week Include a Leaser White-nosed Monkey 
(Cetcopithocus pataurista ) from West Africa, presented by 
Mr T> P feykyn; two Mountain Ka-Kas (Nestor notabihs) 
from New Zealand, presented by Mr T- E. Doune; a 
White-toiled Ichneumon (HeiptsUs albicauda) from Africa, 
•Six White-crowned Pigeons (Calutnhd leucpcephala) from 
the West Indies, two Large-billed Weaver-WHs (Fhceus 
'dirge* Jiynthus) from Ihdia, deposited 
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Comet 1904 a —Herr M Ebell has calculated a new set 
of elements and an ephemerts for Brooks's comet, the former 
differing slightly from that published by Prof Pickering. 
They have been derived from observations made on April 17, 
20 and 24, and are given below — ' 

T-1904 Ft binary 28 -879a 

so sr* 
a =275 18 5 
1 = 125 o o 
log ^=042950 
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It will be seen from the above ephrmeris that the comet 
is travelling along just inside the southern border of Draco 
towards Ursa Major, and is becoming fainter On May 6 
it will be very near to, and south of, a small triangle of 
stars which is situated about 4 0 south of 9 Drat on is 

Diminution of the Intensity of the Solar Radiation 
—In a communication to the Pans Academy of Science* 
M Ladislas Uunzyriski publishes two tables showing, in 
the first, the mean monthly values of the solar intensity 
and the absolute humidity, and in the second the maximum 
values of these two quantities for each month during the 
years 1901, iqoj and 1903 The tables give the differences 
between the values for the corresponding month of each 
year, and show that the diminution in the intensity, which 
M Dufour stated ( Complex rendus , vol rxxxvi p 713) 
commenced in December, 1902, really commenced at 
Warsaw in May of that year Until more positive evidence 
J* to (he effeit of the dust ejected from Mont Pelde on the 
observed solar intensity is forthcoming, M Gorrzvfiski 
hesitates to ascribe the diminution to this cause ( Comptes 
rendus, \o 5) 

Thf Ffhiodkai Apparition of the Martian Canals — 
In d paper read before the American Philosophical Society 
Mr Percival Lowell discuBseb the 375 drawings of the 
Martian surface made by him during the opposition Of 1903 
Having plotted the values allotted to the “ visibility " of 
eighty-five canals, at different periods, With regard to the 
time of their minima visibilities after the Martian summer 
solstice, he found that these minima appeared in regular 
sequence from the North Pole towards the equator Mr. 
Lowell believes that the canals are strips of Vegetation 
dependent for iheir growth—and therefore lor their visibility 
—upon the simultaneous presence of sunlight and water, 
and he points out that on a planet, such as the earth, where 
water Is constantly present all over the su rf/tte, the appear¬ 
ance of vegetation solely depends upon the amount of sun¬ 
light received, therefore In the northern hemisphere it 
simply progresses northward with the sun On the other 
hand, he concludes, from his curves, that there i» no con¬ 
stant supply of moisture on the surface of Mars, and, there¬ 
fore, although the sun may have reached the summer 
solstice, it is not until the snowcap melts and looses the 
water supply that the vegetation appears. Further r hie 
curves indicate that when loosed the water moves south¬ 
ward at a remarkably steady rate of 53 miles per day, 
and, as the figure of the planet Is shown by Us sphaftudkv 
to be In a state of fluid equilibrium, he contends that the 
water must of necessity be conveyed southwards by artificfal 
means 

The curves discussed are reproduced on seventeen plates 
w(jfch accompany the paper in No. 174, vol. sIM., of the 
Pficeedthgi of the society 
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ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS' 

HAVE the honour of speaking 1 to an audience of many 
men whom I have long venerated as my intellectual, 
although not my personal, teachers, and whom 1 admire as 
leaders in our common work lor science But however 
'admirable the present. 1 am still more impressed by the 
thought of the associated with this place When, not 
long ago, I was engaged in electrochemical investigations 
and almost daily sought for information and enlighten¬ 
ment in Faraday's researches, 1 did not dare to think in 
my boldest dreams that one day 1 should find myself stand¬ 
ing on the very spot in which he was wont to give the 
first accounts of the innumerable results of his indefatigable 
labours, his Indomitable zeal, and his inexorable love of 
truth 

All that the pupil can do in Muh a case is to imbue 
himself as completely as he can with the ideas of the master 
and to try to perform his modest work in the master's 
spirit But here arises a new difficulty what subject ought 
1 to choose? When I look into my own humblr efforts, 1 
And everywhere traces of Faraday So far as relates to 
electrochemistry, the thing Is plain, I think there is no 
word that I have oftener spoken or written than the word 
"ion," that word which was uttered for the first time in 
its modern sense in this very spot But in other Helds in 
which I have also worked, I feel the influence of his skilful 
hand*, and his keen vision. Catalysis, whah I have studied 
during the past ten years, likewise came under hie. hands, 
and in the parts of the subject he worked at, the charm 
of secrecy and mexphcableneis has been exchanged for the 
better qualities of a problem capable of resolution hv earnest 
Workers And in one subject whuh has engrossed a very 
great part of my scientific activity, in the question of 
energy, I find the venerated master again a leader He 
was indeed the first tuuntilu man to diroLt all his investi¬ 
gations in view of the idea of the conservation and the 
mutual transformation of the various forces, as he tilled 
them, or the various kinds of energy, d* we < all thrm now 
This is a side of Faraday’s mind to whuh, perhaps, not 
so much attention has been paid as it deserves Although 
doubtless the greatest advance—the discovery of the quanti¬ 
tative proportionality between the energy which disappears 
and that whuh originates—was due to Ma>er and Joule 
at a later date, yet the practical perception of this relation 
was working in Faraday's mind long before There is 
indeed a great difference between the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of a scientific truth to a degree sufficient for the dis¬ 
coverer's own work, and to the degree required for its 
successful transfer to the minds of other workers Faraday 
contented himself in this case, as well us in others (for 
example, in his conception of lines of force), with the first 
step But that he had reached this step and stood firmly 
on It, that he used this conception constantly and regularly 
irt his work, is evident from his constant reference to it 
from the first year of hi? scientific work onwards From 
a closer study of his lectures and papers we learn that In 
every case he put the question how can I change a given 
forte into another? This continued to the very end of his 
work ; for the last experiments he made related to the direct 
conversion of gravity into electricity, and although he did 
not Succeed in his attempt, he was nevertheless convinced 
of the possibility of the conversion 

Guided by thase considerations, I directed my attention 
to the very earliest problems treated by the master Even 
before Faraday held the chair of chemistry here in the 
Royal Institution, as a youth of twenty-five years of age he 

P ractised the art of a lecturer in a small club, the City 
hiloaophlcal Society, and the first course which he de¬ 
livered there was on chemistry In the sixteenth lecture, 
after a description of the metals, he concluded with the 
following general remarks *— 

K To decompose the metals, then, to reform them, to 
change than from one to another, and to realise the once 
tt b*ord notion of transmutation, are the problems now given 
JO me chemist for solution Let none «tart at the difficult 
task *ftj» think' tbs rheans far beyond hhvt * everything may 
by energy and perseverance •* And after a do- 
atf'Jpfton el Jtow In the bourse of history the means necessary 
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for the isolation of the metals from their combinations have 
grown ever more and more efficacious, he mentioned the 
recent great discoveries of his master Davy as follows — 

" Lastly, glance but at the new, the extraordinary powers 
which the ihemlst of our own nation put in action so 
successfully for the reduction of the alkalies and the earths, 
and you will no longer doubt that powers still more pro¬ 
gressive and advanced may exist and put at some favour¬ 
able moment the bases of the metals m our hands " 

When I try to follow this hint and take for the object 
of our consideration the question of the nature of the 
elements and of their compounds, I am aware that I am 
not the first who has done so in this place If I am not 
mistaken, the very first chemist who had the honour of 
addressing you as a Faraday lecturer, Jeun-Baptiste Dumas, 
lectured thirty-five years ago on the same subject Never¬ 
theless, I do not shrink from the repetition Every gener¬ 
ation of chemists must form it* own views regarding this 
fundamental problem of our science ihe progress of science 
shows itself in the way in whuh this is done Faraday 
was at this time fully influent ed b\ Humphry Davy's 
brilliant disi overies, and sought for the solution of the 
problem in Davy’s way For Dumas, the most important 
achievement of Lhp science of his day was the systematising 
of organic chimistry, condensed into the concept of Jionio- 
logous senes Ho therefore regarded the elements as com¬ 
parable with the hydrocarbon radicles, and tried to arrange 
them in similar series with constant differences in the 
mmicriral values of their atomic weights It is well known 
that these ideas finally developed into the great general¬ 
isation we owe to Newlands, Luthar Meyer, and Mendel^eff 
Although the problem of the decomposition of the elements 
was not solved in this way, these ideas proved to be most 
'efficient factors in the general development of science 

From what store of ideus will a modern chemist derive 
the new materials for a new answer to the old question? 
A physicist will have a ready answer he will construct 
the elements in a mechanical way, or, if he is of the most 
modern type, he will use r/ccfricify as timber The chemist 
will look on these structures with due respect indeed, but 
with some reserve Long experience has convinced chemists 
(or at least somp of them) that every hypothesis taken from 
another science ultimately proves insufficient They are 
adapted to express certain sides of his, the chemist's, facts, 
but on other not less important sides they fail, and the end 
is inadequacy Learning by this experience, he makes a 
rule to use only chemical material for this work, and 
according to this rule I propose to piotecd 

Hence, like Dumas, I put the question what are the 
most important achievements of the chemistry of nur day? 

I do not hesitate to answer chemical dynamics or the 
theory of the progress of chemical reactions and the theory 
of chemical equilibrium What answer can chemical 
dynamics give to the old question about the nature of the 
chemical elements 7 

The answer to this question sounds most remarkable, and 
to impress you with the importance I ascribe to this in¬ 
vestigation, I will mention the result at once If is possible , 
to deduce from the principles of chemical dynamics all the 
stoichiometncal laws, Ihe law pf constant proportions, the 
law of multiple proportions and the law of combining 
weights You all know that up to the present time it has 
only been possible to deduce these laws by help of the 
atomic hypothesis, Chemical dynamics has, therefore, 
made the atomic hypothesis unnecessary for this purpose, 
and has put the theory of the stoichiometriral laws on more 
secure ground than that furnished by a mere hypothesis 
I am quite aware that in making this assertion I am 
stepping on somewhat volcanic ground. I may be permitted 
to guess that among this audience there are Only very few 
who would not at once answer, that they are quite satisfied 
with the atoms as they are, and that they do not in the 
least want to change them for any other conception More* 
over, I know that this very country Is the birthplace of the 
'ntptoic hypothesis in Its modern form, and that only a short 
time ago the celebration of the centenary of the atomic 
hypothesis has reminded you of the enormous advance wmdh 
science has made In this field during the last hundred yearn 
Therefore l have to make a great claim on your scieqtifiq 
,r receptivity, But still I do not hesitate one moment to lay 
* the- results of-* tug work before you For 1 feel quite sure 
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thai I shall find this receptivity unrestricted , and, more¬ 
over* I shall reap another advantage For 1 also feel 
assured that you will offer me the severest criticism which 
I shall be able to find anywhere If my ideas should prove 
Worthless, they will be put on the shelf here more quickly 
than anywhere else, before they can do harm If, on the 
contrary,, they should contain anything sound, they will be 
freed here in the most efficacious way from their inexact 
'and inconsistent components, so as to take the shape fittest 
for lasting use in science And now let us go into the 
matter. 

The first concept we start from is equilibrium In its 
original meaning, this word expresses the state of a balance 
when two loads are of the same weight Later, the con¬ 
ception was transferred to forces of all kinds, and designates 
the state when the forces neutralise one another in such a 
way that no motion occurs As the result of the so-called 
chemical forces doea not show itself as a motion, the use 
of the word has to be extended still further to mean that 
no variation occurs in the properties of the system In its 
most general sense, equilibrium deholes a state independent 
of time 

For the existence of such a state it is above all necessary 
that temperature and pressure shall remain constant, in 
conseauence of this, volume and entropy remain constant 
too. Now ft is a most general experimental law, that the 
possibility of auch a state, independent of time, is dependent 
on the homogeneity of the system In non-homogeneous 
bodies, as, for Instance, In a solution or 
different concentration In different places, or 
in a gaseous mixture of different composition 
in different places, equilibrium cannot exist, 
and the system will change spontaneously into 
a homogeneous state We can therefore limit 
our considerations to this state, and we shall 
consider only bodies or systems of bodies in 
equilibrium, and, consequently, homogeneous 

Perhaps the possibility of the existence of 
water in contact with water-vapour might be 
considered contradictory to this statement, 
because we have here two different states and 
no homogeneity Here we meet with the new 
concept created by Willard Gibbs, namely, that 
of a phase. 

Systems of this kind are formed of homo¬ 
geneous bodies Indeed, but of more than one. 

The water in our system is homogeneous in 
itself, and the vapour too, and equilibrium 
cannot exist until both are homogeneous But 
there is a possibility that a finite number of different homo¬ 
geneous bodies can exist together without disturbing one 
another In such a system we must have the same 
temperature and the same pressure everywhere, but the 
specific volume and the specific entropy may change from 
one body to the other 

We call a phase every part of the system where these 
specific properties exhibit the same value It is not 
necessary that a phase should be connected to one body 
only, It may be distributed over any number of parts. In 
tfeia way the millions of globules of butter In milk form 
only one phase, and the watery solution of casein and 
milk-sugar forms a second phase milk is a two-phase 
system 

Every system consisting of only one phase has two degrees 
6f freedom . This law involves only the assumption that the 
sole forma of energy Involved in the system are heat and 
volume-energy, we exclude from consideration any effects 
due to gravitation, electricity, surf ace-ten lion, &r This 
law ia connected with the famous phase rule of Willard 
<Glbbs, but Is not identical with U, for it contains do mention 
hr all of the so-called components or the system. Indeed, 
the law la valid in the same way for any pure chemical 
element, for example, oxygen, or for any mixture, for 
example, a glass of whisky and Water. If you allow to 
the latter onl f One phase, It is Impossible to change 
it in more than tw6 ways, namely, in pressure and tempera¬ 
ture. 

1 The existence of such a body in the ithape of only one 
phase is generally limited If the presatire be lowered it 
constant temperature, a liquid or a solid will change at, 
teat Into a gee. Lowering of temperature will change p 
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gas into a liquid and a liquid into a solid. For every dittos 
phase system It is possible to determine a 11 sphere of txiflt- ' 
ence " Ihis sphere Is not necessarily limited on all sided j 
for gases we do not expect a limit on the side of low 
pressures and high temperatures, nor for solids on the eld* 
of high pressures and low temperatures. But on certain ' 
sides every phase has its limits, and most of these limits 
are experimentally accessible. 

What will happen if we exceed the limit of existence of 
a phase? The answer is most simple a new phase Witt 
be formed The spheres of existence of the different phase* 
therefore limit one another, and the boundary-lines repre¬ 
sent the Interdependent values of temperature and pressure 
for the possibility of the co-existence of both phases 

By granting the co-existence of two phases we lose there¬ 
fore one degree of freedom At the same time a new 
variation has arisen from the ratio between the masses of 
the two phases, For we must not suppose that this ratio 
is without Influence on the state; indeed we find here two 
radically different cases 

The most general case is, that during the transformation 
of one phase into another the properties of both are con¬ 
tinually changing, and the state of every phase is therefore 
dependent on the ratio of the two masses. By evaporating 
sea-water at constant temperature the density of the residua 
grows continually higher, while the pressure, and therefor* 
the density, of the vapour goes on decreasing It, however,, 
we evaporate distilled water, we do not find any change in. 


Fig i 

the properties of the residue and of the vapour during the 
whole transmutation 

Bodies of the first description we will call solutions, and 
of the second, hylotropic bodies . You will be Inclined to 
call the latter substances or chemical individuals, and 
indeed both concepts are most nearly related However, 
the concept of a hylotropic body Is somewhat broader than 
that of a substance But the possibility of being changed 
from one phase into another without variation of tne proper¬ 
ties of the residue and of the new phase is Indeed the most 
characteristic property of a substance or chemical individual, 
and all our methods of testing the purity of a substance 
or of preparing a pure one can be reduced to this one 

K roperty; anyone may readily convince higisetf of this by 
lvestlgating any such method In the light of this 
description 

If we represent these cases by means of rectangular co¬ 
ordinates, taking ss abscissa the part of the first phase 
converted into the Second, and as ordinates pressure or 
temperature, we get Fig. 1 for hylotropic bodies; they are 
represented by a horizontal straight line. With a solution 1 
we get a continuous line too, but not horiaontal and 
generally not straight. If the ordinates are pressures at 
constant temperature, and the change ia from Liquid Into 
vapour, the line will elope downwards as Fig. a show*. 
At other temperatures the lines will be of similar shape, 
only •lying higher at higher temperatures and 0foe 
With other changes ws obtain similar lines, sloping up* 
wards or downwards as the case may be. For simplicity *g 
take we will consider in the future only vaporisation; inis 
ease gives die greatest possible variety,, and "we xrisur* 
not to omit anything by such a limitation* 
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Wbflt is the general process of Chang's in a solution while 
ft Jl l being vaporised? The answer is quite distinct the 
residue is always less volatile than the original solution, 
4hd the distillate more volatile If there were an example 
of a solution behaving In the contrary way, then the process 
of- vaporisation at constant temperature would be an 
explosive one For the vapour begins to form at a given 
pressure, if by this the vapour-pressure of the residue were 
lowered, the vaporisation would continue of itself at a 
continually accelerated rate until all the liquid would be 
vaporised at once It would be, In other words, a /abi/c 


equilibrium These equilibria are, however, only mathe¬ 
matical Actions, and have no experimental existence If, 
on the contrary, the residue has a lower vapour-pressure, 
then the process is self-limiting, and shows the character¬ 
istics of a stable equilibrium With hylotropic bodies we 
have an indifferent equilibrium, because the state is in¬ 
dependent of the progress of the transmutation 

This being granted, we can ask if we continue the 
separation of a solution into a less and a more volatile 
part by repeated distillation, what will Anally become of 
it, 1 * Generally considered, two cases may happen First 
the residue may become less and less, and the 
-distillate more and more volatile, and there is 
no end to the progress This case we may 
•exclude from experimental evidence of a moat 
general character, for we may take it as a 
general law that it is impossible to enhance 
-any property beyond all limits, even by the 
unlimited application of our meLhods We 
must conclude, therefore, that we shall ulti¬ 
mately meet with a limit of volatility on both 
■sides, that finally we shall have separated our 
volution into a least and a most volatile part, 

-and that both parts will not change further 
by repeated distillation This Is a most 
interesting result, for it means that every 
solution can be resolved into components, 
which aft hylotropic bodies For simplicity’s 
-sake we have ctftsidered only the case that 
two hylotropic components are generated by 
the process of separation; generally more than 
two may be formed, but in every case only a 
limited number of such components is possible 
We may formulate therefore as a general 
law 

U it possible in every case, to separate solu- 
Jioni wio a finite number of hylotropic bodies 

From the components, we can compose the 
solution again with its former properties. This 
Is also a general experimental law, if ex¬ 
ception* #eet» to exist, it is only bemuse . 

the ease is not oije of trUe equilibrium^ Still we may limit 
our Consideration to those cases where the law holds good 
Theft-Wl hftve a relation between the properties of any 
eftd the nature and relative quantity of its hylo- 
tafnp cofftpftftbntSt which admits of only one interpretation 
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liverv solution of disiuict properties has aNo u distinct iu im¬ 
position and vice versd 

If wc consider for simplicity’s sake solutions of only two 
components, we may represent any property as depending 
upon the composition m a rectangular coordinate system 
the abscisses giving the composition and the ordinates the 
value of the property considered In this way, we get a 
continuous line of a shape dependent on the particular case 
chosen 

If we consider the boiling points of all solutions formed 
by two hylotropic components, the most simple forms of 
curves (indeed the only experimental ones 
known) are given bv the types I, II, and III, 
hig 3 For any solution, for example, the 
solution with the abscissa a, we can foretell 
Us variation on disnlMtion by the slope of the 
(urve For, as the residue must be less 
volatile, the residue will change to the ascend¬ 
ing side of the curve This is for I and III 
to the right, for II to the left side of the 
diagram The change of the distillate is the 
opposite 

If we try to apply Lhis criterion to the points 
m of the curve II and Ill, where there is a 
maximum and a minimum of the boiling point, 
we arrive at no decisive answer, for if the 
boiling point is already the highest possible 
it cannot rise, and if it 15 the lowest possible 
it cannot fall We arc forced therefore to 
conclude that the boiling point cannot change 
at all, that is, that this special solution must 
behave as a hylotropic body 

This is a well known theorem of Gibbs und 
KonovalofT, to wit, that a maximum or 
minimum, generally spoken of as a dis¬ 
tinguishing point in the boiling-curve, is necessarily con¬ 
nected with the property of distilling without change in 
the composition of the solution A similar law holds good 
for the transitions from liquid to solid and from solid to gas 
Now this looks like a contradiction , while a few minutes 
ago we placed solutions in a class exclusive of hylotropic 
bodies, we have here solutions, that is, mixtures, which 
behave like hylotropic substances. But the contradiction 
vanishes if we consider a series of boiling-point curves 
corresponding to various pressures We then find that the 
composition at the distinguishing point does not remain 
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Fig 3 

constant under different pressures, but shifts to one side, with 
^alteration of pressure. This fundamental fact was discovered 
and experimentally developed in an admirable way by Sq* 
Henry Roam, and has since proved itself a most important 
criterion in recognising * chemical individual 
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By drawing curves corresponding to various pressures, we states of temperature and pressure Such substance! wb 
get therefore generally the diagram shown in Fig 4, the loci call elements In other words, elements are substance* 
of the distinguishing poihts forming one curve Between which never form other than hylotropic phases. 

From this we may conclude that every bO^jr 
is hnally transformable Into elements, and fhtp 
only one definite set of elements For the 
most general case is a solution. Every sohl k 
tion tan be separated into a finite number 6 f 
hylotropic components, and these again can 
generally bp transferred into a state when they 
behave like solutions and can be separated 
further Finally, the component* remain hylo- 
tropic through the whole range of temperature 
and pressure, that is, they are elements 

From the fact that the relation between a 
tompound substance and its elements admits of 
onlv one qualitative and quantitative Interpret¬ 
ation, we derive the conclusion that the reso¬ 
lution of any substance into it? elements must 
always lead to the same elements in the same 
proportion Here we find the source of the 
law of the conservation of the elements This 
law r is not generally expressed as a special 
stoirhiometmal law, because we tacitly infer 
it from the atomic hypothec * But it is truly 
an empirical law, and we see that it ic not only 
a consequence of the atomic hypothesis, but 
ilso a consequence of the experimental defini¬ 
tion of an element and of our methods of 
obtaining elements 

Herr I should like to pause for a moment 
for the purpose of quoting a couple of historical 
farts l/p to the present moment, the question 
whether it is possible to deduie the stmchio* 
nietriral laws without the help of the atomic 
hypothesis has only been raised b* other 
investigators in order to denv the possibility, 
the infinite possibilities of the shape of this turve we have | So far as 1 am aware, there exists only one man 
a distinguishing case Again, the case that the curve is a I who has worked upon the question with the earnest 
vertical straight line 'lhis means that the composition is | hope of obtaining .in affirm 1 tier answer. Very few 
independent of the pressure When lliu ur the 
case, we call this hylotropic body a substance 
or a chemical individual 

Therefore we conclude that a connet lion 
exists be4ween solutions and chemical 10111- 
pounds or substances, the latter being a dis¬ 
tinguishing case of the former On the othrr 
hand, we get an exact definition a substance 
or a chemical individual ts a body, which can 
form hylotropic phases wtihin a finite range 
of temperature and pressure 

Such substances ian often be produced from 
Other substances In the same way as a solution 
la, namely, by putting them together If that 
can be done, we may infer from our definition 
that there exists a definite ratio between the 
components, independent of temperature and 
pressure between certain limits 
Now, thu 15 essentially the law of definite 
, proportions, the -first of the stoichiometrical 
laws We have deduced, therefore, the law of 
constant proportions from the concept of the 
chemical Individual. 

As you have seen, this deduction is extremely 
simple, the constancy of composition is a 
natural consequence of the mode of preparation 
and purification of themJc&l substances 

If we exceed the limits of temperature and 
pressure, where the body behaves as a hylo¬ 
tropic one, it assumes the properties of a solu¬ 
tion, that Is, Its distinguishing point begins 
shifting in composition when the temperature 
Is changed , Then It becomes possible to 
separate the body Into Its component*, and 
we call this State the state of dissociation of 
the substance In question In our graphic 
ffcprefiariffctfoiit the hitherto straight vertical 
line Of distinguishing points turns sitfeways, 

Fig. J. Most substances behave In fhla way, but there are I know his name Ths man is Frans W»ld r be > 
*Uhat 4 nces which hive never been transformed Into solutions 1 chief chenilst at the Iron work! In Klsdno, 1 Bfrfifetyilei'. 
Or the sphere of existence of which covers alt accessible [ HIS paper* on the subject are to be found In the ZcUscfiHfk 
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fitt physikahsche Qhemie and in the Annalen der Nafur- 
pHUoaophte, 

In the foregoing considerations, Franz Wald has played 
4.great part. To hurt I owe first the idea that the definition 
it substances and elements is in a certain sense arbitrary, 
though very helpful and convenient This definition is a 
condensed expression of our methods of separating and 
ptirifying these bodies While, generally speaking, every 
solution has the same claim to be investigated as these 
bodies, the latter 9 oon distinguish themselves as standards 
Co which all other cases may be referred To Franr Wald 
T owe further the idea that the conception of a phase is a 
far more general one than that of a substance, and that the 
deduction of the idea of a substance, and, further, the 
deduction of the laws governing the nature of substances, 
must start from the conception of the phase I do not 
know whether Wald will agree with the way I have 
manipulated his ideas, but I feel it imperatively necessary 
Co express my deep respect for, and my thankful obligation 
CO, this solitary philosopher, who has prosecuted His work 
during j long series of year^ almost wholly without en¬ 
couragement or sympathy from others 

Now there are still two stoichiometrical laws to be de¬ 
duced, namely, the law of multiple proportions and the 
law of combining weights I prefer to invert the order, and 
first to deduce the second law ft expresses the fact that 
at U possible to ascribe to each element a certain relative 
weight in such a way that everv combination between the 
dements can be expressed by these weights or rheir 
multiples 

We suppose three elements, A, B, ancl C , given, which 
may form binary combinations, AB, BC , md AC, and 
besides these a ternary combination, ABC , there shall be 
"but one combination of every kind Now we begin bv 
forming the combination AB, for this purpose, we must 
take a certain invariable ratio between the weights of A 
and B, according to the already proved law of constant 
proportions Now we combine AB with L and get the 
ternary compound, ABC There will be a certain ratio, 
too, between AB and C, and we can, if we put A as unity, 
assign to B and C certain numbeis describing their com¬ 
bining weights relatively to A 

Now we begin to combine A with C forming AC, and 
then we form the ternarv combination, ACB from AC and 
B According to our law of a relation between elements 
*nd compounds, which can be interpreted only in one way, 
ACB cannot be different from ABC, and, in particular, it 
must show the same ratio between the relative weights of 
Its elements Therefore, the ratio of Ihe weights of A and 
C m forming the combination AC cannot be other than 
that expressed by the relative combining weights already 
found in the first way In other word's, it is possible to 
compute the composition of the hitherto unknown combin¬ 
ation AC, front anahsea of the inmbinatmns AB and ABC 
In the same way, we tan compute the 10mposition of the 
unknown combination BC, by help of the numbers obtained 
by the analyses of two other combinations pf the same 
elements To resume the combining weights relatively 
to A regulate all other possible compound"? between the 
‘elements concerned. But this is nothing else than the 
general stoichiometrical law of combining weights, for we 
can extend our considerations without difficulty to any 
number of elements 

Lastly, rt Is edly to deduce the law of multiple propor¬ 
tions from the law of combining weights If no com¬ 
pounds can be formed except according to their combining 
weights, then, if there are two different Compounds between 
A And B, we can form the one containing more of B either 
directly from X and B, or indirectly, combining first A and 
B to form the lower compound and then combining this 
with more of B In applying the Jaw of combining weights, 
we conceive that the weight of B In the higher 'compound 
must be twice its weight in the lower The same consider¬ 
ation may bp repeated, and Anally we get the result, that 
instead of double the combining weight, any multiple of It 
ntBy occur lit combinations, but no othei* ratio , 

If we cast a backward glance on the mental operations 
we have performed in the last two deductions, we recogmse - 
jbe method, the application of which has made the two 
Jjjt Pf energetics sO fruitful In the same manner as the 
OJIferfepGti between the whole and the available energy is 
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independent of the nature of the path between the same 
limiting points, the product of the chemical action between 
a number of given elements U Independent of the way In 
which they are combined If we compare two different 
wavs, we get an equation between the characteristics of 
the two wavs, and this is equivalent to a new law In 
our idse, this new law is the law of combining weights 
I will put the same idea into somewhat different words 
By stating the equation between any two ways, we can get 
any number of different equations, each representing a new 
way as an experimental fact Now, in orefer that all these 
equations shall be consistent, there must be some general 
law regulanng the characteristics of the 1 equations For 
thp consistency of the several equations in the case under 
discussion, the existence of specific combining weights, In¬ 
dependent of the several combinations, is the necessary 
condition 

This Is the mam point of thp considerations 1 wish 'to 
lay before you this evening There are some snonUdry 
questions as to lsomendes or allotropu states of substances, 
and there arr other similar questions, but it would lead us 
too far to consider them one by one I have investigated 
them on the same basis, and I ran assure you that 1 have 
nowhere found an msurmduntable difficulty or an impassable 
contradiction All these facts find their proper place in the 
frame of the same general ideas. 

Let me still add some words about the nature of the 
ilements, as considned from my point of view I wish to 
lay great stress on the fact that here, too, 1 find myself on 
the same ground as that oil whuh Faraday built his 
general concepts during his whole scientific carter There 
1*. only chip difference, due to the development of science 
Faraday ever held up the idea that we know matter only 
bv its fortes, and (hat if We take the forces away, there will 
remain no inert earner, but really nothing at all As 
Faraday still clung to the atomic hypothesis, he was forced 
to express this idea bv the conception that the atoms aie 
only mathematical points whence the forces emerge, or 
where the directions of the several forces intersect, here 
his view coincided with that of Boacovich 

In the language of modprn science I express these ideas 
bv stating 'what we tall matter is only a complex of 
cniTgtcs which we find together in the same place We 
'irp still perfectly free, if we like, to suppose either that the 
energy fills the space homogeneout.lv, or in a periodic or 
grained way , the latter assumption would be a substitute 
for the Htomic hypothesis lhe decision between these 
possibilities is a purely experimental question Evidently 
Lhere exist a great number of facts—and I count the 
thcmual facts among them—which tan be completely de¬ 
scribed by a homogeneous or non-penodiL distribution of 
energy in space Whether there exist fart* which 1 annot 
be ((escribed without the periodic assumption, I dare not 
decide for want of knowledge, only I am bound to say 
that 1 know of nonr, 

Taking this gpneral point of view, in wh flt light do we 
regard the question of the elements * Wf\ will find the 
answer, if we remember that the only difference between 
elements and compounds consists In the supposed impossi¬ 
bility of proving the so-called elements to be compounds 
We are therefore led to ask for the general energetic proper- 0 
tics underlying the concept of a chemical individual, whether 
element or compound , 

The answer is most simple The reasqn why it is possible 
tQ Isolate a substance from a solution is that the available 
energy of the substance is a rhuumum, compared with that 
of all adjacent bodies I will not develop this thesis at 
length, for it is a well known theorem in energetics or 
thermodynamics I will only Vecall the fact that a mini¬ 
mum of vapour pressure is always accompanied by a 
minimum of available energy , and we have already seed 
that a minimum of vapour pressure or a maximum of boil¬ 
ing point is the characteristic of a hylotropic body or 
chemical Individual 

This granted, we proceed tq the question regarding the 
differerices between the several substances. Expressed In the 
most general way, we find, these differences connected with 
differences in their specific Energy content Temperature < 
and pressure are not specific, for we can change them at 
will Specific Volume and specific entropy, on the contrary* 
are not changeable at will, every Substance has Its own- 
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vb]u«i of thcia Wo may toko (htrofora those values as 
the characteristic* of the different substances. How many 
of such characteristics exist I cannot tell Only for 
simplicity's sake 1 will assume that two of them are 
sufficients As I will take care not to deduce any con¬ 
clusions from this number, we shall not be led Into error 
by accepting 1 It. 

We place these two characteristics in a system of planar 
coordinates, then the several elements will be represented 
by single points In the plane. We lay the plane horizontally 
and raise from these points ordinates, representing the 
available energy of each element. Between the points of 
the elements Tn the plane are situated the points of all 
possible solutions, Ailing up the whole plane Each of 
these solutions will also have its available energy, and all 
the corresponding points in space will form a continuous 
surface. The form of this surface can be described in a 
general way For as each element has its point in a relative 
minimum, the surface as a whole will have a shape like 
the celling of a cavern full of hanging stalactites, the end 
of each stalactite representing an element 

How can we pass from one element to another ? 
Evidently not otherwise than by going over the higher 
parts of the surface, or the passes separating each stalactite 
from ita neighbours This can only be done by accumu¬ 
lating an appropriate amount of available energy in the 
element to be changed. Now the concentration of energy 
is a task we cannot accomplish ad Ubitutn, for the possi¬ 
bility very soon ends Think, for example, of compressing 
a gas Into a given space Up to some ten thousand atmo- 
apneres the work of compression will go on smoothly, but 
after that every metal begins to flow like a liquid, and you 
cannot proceed further. With the concentration of electric 
or any other energy the task is similar, and so we come 
to the conclusion that the concentration of energy can be 
pushed to only a very limited extent The application of 
this result to our question about elements is simple enough 
We cannot get over the pass between two stalactites because 
we cannot attain the necessary concentration of energy. 

From the history of science we learn that these consider¬ 
ations contain at least some truth, for the isolation of the 
elements has ever been dependent upon the power of con¬ 
centrating energy available at that time The most brilliant 
example is the application or the voltaic pile to the isolation 
of the alkali metals by Humphry Davy 

Still I must confess that these last considerations are in 
a very embryonic state, and I should not have brought 
them before you If an unexpected application had not lately 
made itself manifest. Some years ago I explained these 
views to my old friend Sir William Ramsay, when he asked 
me how the Idea of elements fitted into my conceptions of 
energy Then I forgot all about it until Sir William re¬ 
minded me of it, saying that his perplexing discovery of 
the transmutation of radium into helium might conceivably 
And some explanation In this way This I am convinced 
of, and the considerations may be pictured In the following 
manner. 

In the corner of our cavern where the elements with the 
highest combining weight are assembled, the stalactites 
*are very short, and at last they are not really stalactites, 
but rather regions of different slope in the sloping ceiling. 
Where the plane is nearly horizontal a drop of water 
furnishes a picture of the stability of the elements. While 
hanging at the end of a true stalactite, more or lees work 
must be done to raise the drop over the pass until it Rows 
down another stalactite But in this corner it will flow 
of its own accord, and only delay for a short time on the 
nearly horizontal portions in the ceiling 

Such elements will have only a temporary existence. 
Now we ars sure that for the transmutation of one element 
Into another ^enormous amounts of energy would be re¬ 
quired, for t^e concentrations of energy as yet available 
have printed themselves Insufficient for this purpose We 
may expect, therefore, that enormous amounts of energy 
will ba liberated if such an unstable element changes into a 
stable one. This accounts for the extraordinary quantity 
of ’energy developed by radium during Its existence. The 
fact that radium changes into heliuip, an element with an 
exceptionally long stalactite (for it It Impassible.to get even 
any combination of helium), makes us expect Indeed such 
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an unusually great development of energy as Is found-to 

° C The heat from radium Is surely only the last form of th* 
energy developed in its transformation. There are a gtofttv 
many intermediate forms, termed rays or radiations, Which* 
have been studied by a band of eminent workers, whom 
ingenuity and ability have been displayed in the moffi 
brilliant way during these investigations Perhaps 1 may 
venture the suggestion that nrst, other interme diate 1 
temporary elements are formed, end that the energy liber¬ 
ated at this transmutation appears first in the tll ™. a P® 1 ” 
new, still imperfectly known forms It Is most lllcely that 
such forms are originated during the decay of the enor¬ 
mously concentrated energy of radium; at the same time 
it is probable that we have not yet the means of Axing: 
these forms and so preventing their changing Into other 
more common forms We should remember that, lor 
example, the conservation of electric energy at a pressure* 
of some thousand volts during some months or years is by 
no means an easy thing, and l have great doubt if it la 
possible at all . , . 

But here I must conclude, for I have ventured to intrude 
on a field where I have not secured my own right of entry 
by personal work. I see among my audience men who or® 
possessed of an incomparably more minute and compr®* 
henslve knowledge of these new realms of science than I- 
I must ask you, therefore, to take these suggestions in th® 
same spirit as that in which Faraday took his own specu¬ 
lations They are questions put to nature. If she says- 
Yes, then we may follow the same path a little further.. 
If she savs No—well, then we must try another path 


A SMITHSONIAN MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE . 


*yO provide a medium for the early publication of th® 
-a results of researches conducted under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and especially for the publi¬ 
cation of reports of a preliminary nature, a quarterly Issue 
of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections has been com¬ 
menced This new periodical has the form of an attractive 
magazine, and contains papers on a variety of subjects of 
scientific interest, most of them beautifully illustrated 

The number opens with a description of seventy new 
Malayan mammals, by Mr. Gerrit S. Miller, jun , based 
on collections made and presented to the U.S. National 
Museum by Dr. W L Abbott Mr. C G. Abbot presents, 
the results of recent studies of the solar constant of radi¬ 
ation, conducted at the Astrophysical Observatory of th® 
Smithsonian Institution, undex the direction of Dr S P, 
Langley. Another paper by Mr Abbot describes the new 
cmlostat and horizontal telescope of the Astrophysical 
Observatory, In which are given the results obtained with 
a device designed by Dr. Langley for the purpose of 
11 churning " a column of air traversed by a solar beam, 
with the view of reducing the 14 boiling " or confusion of 
all parts of the solar image due to variability of the strata 
of air traversed. Dr. F. W True presents some photo¬ 
graphic illustrations of living finback wholes from New¬ 
foundland, these being the first photographs of living whaiea 
in American waters that have thus far been published. 
Brief descriptions of a skeleton of Hesperorms, and a new 
Plesiosaur, by Mr Frederic A. Lucas, are given with plates, 
and Mr W, H. Holmes illustrates and compares th® designs, 
on some remarkable shell ornaments from Kentucky ami 
Mexico 

A noteworthy specimen of a Glacial pothole In th® 
National Museum is described by Mr George Merrill, 
who explains the method by which the specimen was pro¬ 
cured, Some notes on the herons of the district of 
Columbia^ by Mr. Paul Bartsch, who made a systematic 
survey of two heron colonies and conducted experiment® 
with the view of solving some of the problems of bird fife, 
are of special interest Dr. J, Walter Fewkeo gives a pre¬ 
liminary report on an archaeological trip to the WMt Ifidle® 
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in ipoj, describing particularly the remarkable objects of 
atone, bone, shell, wood, and pottery which he collected 
during the trip, and giving an insight into their various 
uSea« Dr. C M, Child, of Chicago University, describes 
the form-regulation In Coelentera and Turbellaria, of 
Which he made a special study during his occupancy of the 
Smithsonian table at the Naples Zoological Station, and 
Dr Carl H Eigenmann introduces some new genera of 
South American fresh-water fishes, and new names for some 
old genera. Of timely interest is the account of Korean 
headdresses In the U.S National Museum by the late Mr 
F H Jemngs, in which are described and illustrated 
twenty-four varieties of Korean hats and other headgear. 
Including headband buttons and hatpins for topknots, 

A brier history of the Hodgkins Fund of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and of what has been accomplished with its 
Income toward 11 the increase and diffusion of more exact 
knowledge in regard to the nature and properties of atmo¬ 
spheric air in connection with the welfare of man, 11 bears 
the name of Helen Waldo Burnside, and is accompanied 
with an Illustration of the beautiful Hodgkins medal Mr 
A B, Baker gives an account of a notable success in the 
breeding of black bears, which is of special interest to those 
having charge of animal collections In a contribution on 
Chinese medicine, Dr. James M Flint briefly explains the 
origin of medicine and the theory of disease in the Celestial 
Empire. The last of the senes of articles consists of notes 
on the rocks of Nugsuaks Peninsula and its environs, 
Greenland,' by Mr W. C Phalen, the remaining pages of 
the magazine being occupied by brief descriptions of various 
activities of the institution and their results, 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Cambridge. —The following is a copy of the speech de¬ 
livered on April aB by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, m 
presenting Prof Ostwald, of Leipzig, for the degree of 
Doctor In Science honons causa 
VJn et rerum naturae in scientus excolendis et scientiarum 
ill arum in terminls propaganda prospere occupati, non umus 
tantum popull intra nnes angustos cohibentur, sed orbis 
t err arum totius inter cives men to numerantur Nuper apud 
Londimenses Faradaii noatn memoriam oratione luculenta 
prosecutus est vir scientiarum laude illustris, qui a Germania 
olim orlundus, Germanorum ultra terminum onentalem 
Russorum in imperio natus et professons officio functus, 
postea in ipsam Germanism atque adeo ad umversitatem 
insignem Lipaiensem vocatus, in scnptis suis omnibus 
Germanorum gravltatem cum Francogallorum stilo lucido 
consociavit, Idem ne Europat quidem termims contentus 
est, auctumno proximo (nisi fallor), velut alter Mercurlus, 
Atlantis nepos facundus, etiam aequor Atlanticum translt- 
urus Quanta dillgentia, memona quam tenacl, ingemo 
<]uam multlpllci praeditus, scientiae chemicae et scientiae 
physicae confinla quam diu quam feliciter lustravit, a collegia 
magjnis sine ulla invidia peregre laudatus, a disclpulis 
plunmis in omm orbis terrarum regione dllectus. Quot 
opera, inter sese quam vana, scientiae suae explicandae 
destinavlt, idem etiam allorum laborea in Actis a sese tarn 
diu edjtls quam dlllgenter m unum col legit, collectos in 
ordlnem quam m perspicuum redegit. Nemo mlrabitur 
Actorum illorum librum props qulnquagesimum virl tanti 
in honorem nuper esse dedicatum, qui abhinc annoB fere 
quloquaginta natus, vitae suae 1am per partem dlmidlam 
doctor is nomine decoratus est Virum talem ad litora nostra 
honoris causa nuper voEatum, etiam nostro doctons tltulo 
libeator ornamus 


A combined examination of non-resident candidates for 
opep scholarships, exhibitions, Ac,, will be held at Trinity 
College* Clare College, Trinity Hall, Peterhouse, and 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, beginning on Tuesda; 
December 6. Candidates will be examined at each colle* 
atfafegftjme time and by the same papees Forms of nppli- 
catfpfc far admission Co the examination may be obtained 
fn>m v iur’O 0 the Tutors of Trinity College, the Senior Tutpr 
of ObUege, the Master of Trinity Hall, the Senior 

Peterhouse, or the Master of Sidney Sussex 
Cottegm fiMfhi sfahuld be made not later than November 
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18 Papers will be set in classics, mathematics, natural 
sciences, moral sciences and history. In mathematics and 
science the range of subjects Included in tlm examination 
will be as follows —Mothamotiei—Arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, elementary statics and dynamics, 
conk sections treated both geometrically and analytically, 
and the elements of the differential calculus, Natural 
Sciences —Physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, physiology, 
and geology. Candidates for an emolument at Clare 
College may also offer elementary biology as a subject 
Of these subjects no candidate may offer more than three 
In making awards, excellence in one subject of In two 
subjects will be taken especially into account There will 
also be (1) a paper of general questions In natural .sciences 
which must be taken by all candidates who offer natural 
scienres, and (a) an optional paper in mathematics suitable 
for candidates who offer physics as one of their subjects 


The Education Bill for Scotland was read a second time 
in the House of Commons on Monday by a niajprity of 
fifty-seven. 

A list of the courses of lectures proposed for tha summer 
term in the various German-speaking universities and 
technical schools is given in the Physikaltsche Zeilschnft 
for April 15 

Tub foundation-stone of an extension of the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyno, was laid on Monday 
by Mr T G Gibson The cost of the new buildings has 
been provided by a fund of 50,000! , raised tp commemorate 
the life of the first Lord Armstrong, whose name the college 
Will henceforward bear 

A course of ten advanced lectures on the 11 Tracts of 
the Brain," by Dr W Page May, wax commenced yester¬ 
day at University College, and will be* continued on 
Wednesdays at 5 pm The lectures are open Without fee 
to all internal students of the university. 

The following appointments are announced —Dr. Fried¬ 
rich Engel, of Leipzig, professor of mathematics in Grelfs- 
wald, Dr J. Schubert, of Eberswald, professor of physics, 
meteorology and geodesy, Dr K Hopfgartner, of Inns¬ 
bruck, professor of chemistry ; Dr K Schaum, of Marburg, 
extraordinary professor of physical chemistry, Prof. Paul 
Behrend, of Hohenheim, professor of organic chemistry, 
Prof Lorenz, of Gottingen, ordinary professor of mechanics , 
and Prof Roessler, of Charlottenburg, professor of electro¬ 
technics—the last three at the Danzig Technical School, 
Dr A Hagenhach, professor of physics at Aachen, Prof 
Moersch, professor of engineering at Zurich, Dr Wede¬ 
kind, of Tubingen, and Dr Otto Dimroth, extraordinary 
professors 

Rrflying to a question in the House of Commons On 
April 27, Mr Brodnck said that papers would shortly be 
laid on the table relating to the subject of the further main¬ 
tenance of Coopers Hill College, Including the report of 
the committee which sat last year In Consequence of the 
strong recommendations of that committee and tfe evidence 
brought before them, thdt efficient candidates far the Public 
Works Department in India fean be provided by other 
engineering colleges at a less tost to the candidates an<f 
to the Indian Government, It has been decided to close the 
college No decision, however, has yet been arrived at as 
to the date of dosing, and all possible consideration will be 
shown to those concerned. 

In his presidential address at the reca tty agnual general 
meeting of the Institute Of Chemistry*, Mr. David Howard 
reviewed the work of the council ofetifao institute during 
the past year Among other matters of Interest he referred 
to the work of a special committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of instituting examinations for technical 
chemists Mr Howard said the most common difficulty 
at present Is how to bridge over the gap between the aclen-* 
rifle training and the practical work of the technical 
Chemist. 11 What the chemist has to learn is to think In 
tons,'not In grams.” A targe number of well known 
manufacturerif^bnsulted^yjthe committee, while agreeing 
as to the,value of a sound training in chemlstnr and physics, 
were erahdUe that they did not want chemists trained or 
examined! kr the' special technology of particular industries. 
Tha scheme drawn up by the committee is, as far as 
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e iilble, based oh the opinions of the manufacturers As 
r Howard said, it is gratifying to know that in this 
investigation the institute can rely on the cooperation of 
so many leaders of industry, among whom are ironmasters, 
alkali, acid and general chemical manufacturers, brewers, 
cement makers, and representatives of dyeing, calico print¬ 
ing, and other important industries A technical chemist 
possessing all the qualifications suggested by the manu¬ 
facturers would be at once a competent mechanical 
engineer, electrical engineer, architect and surveyor, 
accountant and book-keeper, draughtsman, patent agent, 
and lawyer, in addition to being a capable chemist, rind 
he would possess also special personal qualities, imhiding 
the power of organisation, tact and general business 
capanlv The committee is strongly imlincd to think that 
it is possible so to direct the post-graduate studies of the 
young chemi'st that he may adapt himself to technical 
practice, and thus not only improve his own position, but 
be better qualified to bear his part in the prevailing struggle 
of industry 

Tiir King on April a8 laid the first stone of the new 
buildings for the Royal College of Science, Ireland, whuh 
are situated at Leinster Lawn, Dublin The ceremony was 
commenced by the reading of an address by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, vice-president of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, reviewing the work 
of the department as a whole, and especially that part of 
it entrusted to the Royal College of Science for Ireland 
Referring to the latter, the address comments on the assist¬ 
ance received by the department from local authorities in 
the work of developing a system of techniral instruction 
throughout Ireland, ind points out the national value oF 
a complete system of education The King, in reply to 
the address, expressed his pleasure at performing the 
Ceremony, and continued —“ In these days scientific train¬ 
ing an indispensable condition of success in commercial 
and Industrial life lo be thoroughly effective it requires 
all the help which research and modern appliances can 
give You are therefore wise in providing the improved 
equipment and the widened opportunity for instruction 
which this college will henceforth supply You have told 
ine that the efforts of your department to extend scientific 
education among the people have been supported by popular 
sympathy, and by the cooperation of representative public 
bodies I am glad to receive this assurance , for withouL 
such sympathy Ind cooperation any scheme of technical 
instruction, however well devised, must fail to come into 
close touch with the life oF the people, and must fall short 
of complete success I agree with )nu in thinking that n 
complete system of education is necesMir) for the full 
realisation of your aims , and my best wishes go with your 
efforts to improve the intellectual and material conditions 
of the country " During his Irish visit the King also took 
another opportunity of emphasising the value of education In 
assisting the* development of a country At Kilkenny, in 
reply to addresses from a number of bodies, including the 
Kilkenny Agricultural Society, His Majesty said —“ I 
notice wifflrpleasure the earnest efforts which are now being 
made f^r the industrial development pf Ireland, and 
1 especially for the promotion of the agricultural industry, m 
which l take great practical interest Agricultural 
prosperity, in my judgment, depends largely upon improved 
educational methods, cooperation, and better facilities for 
distributing produce 1 am glad to know that, along these 
lines, progress le*now being made in Ireland " 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Lon bo n 

Llnnean Society, April ai —Prof. S H Vinos, F R,S , 
president, in the chair.—Mr. Clement Retd exhibited draw¬ 
ings by Mrs Reid of fruits and seeds of British pre-Glaclal, 
IhCer-Gladal, end Roman plants and series—Calyctflors 
The tno$t Interesting addition to the Inter-Glacial flora Is 
Hie south European Cotoneasier Pyr*cantha t which occurs 
abundantly on the Sussex coast In deposits which yield also 
Actf mofuStnpfcuiuinj JVnja* minor, and N. graffitolea. The 
pre-Gladal Catydflpr® Include Tmpa roUiu, but the rest 
of the flpechb yet determined are still Jiving in Britain; 
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many, however, need further examination The plants from 
Roman Silchester include the vine, bullace, damson, and 
coriander —Dr O Stapf, on behalf of Mr, W B HsmMsn 
exhibited some specimens of Primula vulgaris, Huda , which 
displayed the phenomenon of phyllody of the calyx in ati 
unusual degree 

Physical Society, A pul 22—Dr R T Glazebrook, 

F R S , president, in the chair —Calculation of colours for 
colour sensitometers and the illumination of “ three-coIouY" 
photographic transparentles by speitrum colours. Sir 
W de W Abney. In three-colour photography, photo¬ 
graphs have to be taken through a red, a green, and a Mu# 
screen, the transparencies or prints from which are then 
viewed The exact shades and hues of these screens depend 
on the light which Is used for viewing the transp arenas* 
or on the colours employed in printing The present paper 
confines itself to the former case —Normal piling as con* 
netted with Osborne Reynolds's theory of the universe Prof 
J I) Ivsrstt. The paper maintains that, in a struggle for 
existence between different kinds of closest piling, repre¬ 
sented by separate clusters with room to change their 
arrangements, normal piling possess?*. great advantages, 
first, in its six sets of lines of spheres, which serve as batter¬ 
ing rams, and secondly, in its four sets of tiers in closest 
array, which facilitate the loolesrence of adjacent dusters. 
— Note on the diffraction theory of the microscope as applied 
to the case when the object is in motion Dr R 1 
Olaiebrpok. According to the Abbe theory of inuro- 
scopic vision, when a grating is placed on the stage of a 
microscope and illuminated by plane waves, diffraction 
images are formed in the foLal plane of the object-glass 
and the images in the view-plane result from these, and 
this is undoubtedly true It is pro\ed in this paper that 
the image in the view-plane may change without an alter¬ 
ation m the position of the diffracted images —An “ auto¬ 
matic gas-pump " was exhibited by Mr E S Phillip*. 
The apparatus is constructed upon a plan which enables 
the pump, when once set in operation, to continue auto¬ 
matically and to produce as perfect a I orricellian vacuum 
os is possible 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, March 21 —Prof Flint in the rhsir 
—Dr J Erskine Murray exhibited and explained a 
differentiating machine, by means of which the first deri¬ 
vative of a given curve could be traced mechanically A 
rod A is pinned at one end to a rectangular frame so as to 
be capable of revolution in the plane of the frame A 

second rod B is retained by guides on the frame so as to 
be capable of motion only in the direction of its length. 
A pin In B engages in a longitudinal slot In A, and thus 
the distance between B and the pin about which A revolves 
is constant 1 he displacement of B relatively to the frame 
is therefore proportional to the tangent of the angle of 
inclination of A If the revolving rod A be guided by hand 
so as to be always tangential to the given curve, a curve 
the coordinates of which are proportional to the differentials 
of the original curve is traced out by any point on H The 
frame supporting the rods is free to move In direction X 
at right angles to the rod B In order to eliminate the 
y-coordinate of the original curve, the board on which the 
derived curve is traced is free to move in OY but not jn 
OX —Dr J. Halm gave an account of his spectroscopic 
observations of the rotation of the sunf which had been 
carried on at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, since 1901. 
The method employed was essentially that used by Duner, 
hut some simplification and greater steadiness of the 
apparatus had been secured by the employment of a 
uderostat and heliometer The results so far obtained seem 
to point to a decisive influence of solar activity upon the 
surface rotation. By arranging the results in two groups, 
one comprising the observations of 1901-3, a time of sun¬ 
spot minimum, and the other those of 1903, at a period 
of vigorously renewed solar activity, Dr Halm obtained 
undoubted evidence of the existence of systematic differences 
between these two groups of quite unexpected magnitude. 
The decrease of angular velocity from the equator toward* 
the poles, as observed in ippi-Oj agreed very well ifith 
that found by Duner in 1887-9, at a time of sna- 
spot minimum But the appearance of spots in 1903 whfc, 
accompanied by an extraordinary increase of r angular 
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velocity in high latitudes It seemed as if the spots had 
caused the superficial layers to rotate more in accordance 
with the law of rotation of a rigid body, a mode of state¬ 
ment, however, which was not to be accepted as involving 
any physical theory —In a paper on the viscosity of aqueous 
solutions of chlorides, bromides, and iodides, Dr W W 
Tsifler and Mr. Clerk Hanlian gave determinations of the 
relative viscosities of KCI, KBr, KI, HCT, and HBr, in 
solutions containing 1 mol , 2 mol , and 3 mol per litre 
at o 6 , 15 s , and 25°. The effect of temperature change and 
concentration on the viscosity was found to be different for 
the chlorine, bromine, and iodine solutions The molecular 
conductivities of the fifteen solutions at o s were also deter¬ 
mined, and showed no greater differences than for solutions 
of similar concentration at tft° —In a note on the unit of 
relative viscosity and on negative viscosity. Dr W V*. 
Taylor pointed out the disadvantages of expressing the 
relative viscosities of solutions by taking as unit the 
viscosity of the solvent at the temperature of experiment 
Instead, they should all be referred to water at o° as 
standard Until quite recently only aqueous electrolytes 
were known to exhibit the phenomenon of 11 negative 
viscosity,” 1 e the viscosity of the solution less than that 
of the solvent at the same temperature According 
as the temperature coefficient of the solution is greater 
or less than that of the solvent, a solution may exhibit 
negative viscosity at high temperatures or at low tempera¬ 
tures—In a paper on the action of ihloroform on the heart 
and arteries, Prof SehJLfer and Dr Bchnrlleb showed, 
as had been previously proved by Gaskeli, McWilliam, Hill, 
Gniblev, Sherrington, and others, that chloroform has a 
powerfully paralysing action upon the mammalian heart, 
inducing m it u condition in which all irritability is lost, and 
is only recoverable by washing away the poison by passing 
a stream of unpoisoned blood or saline solution through the 
cardiac vessels They further show that this paralytic con¬ 
dition is not due to vagal inhibition, which is only rarely 
to be seen in chloroform anaesthesia, and is then probably 
due to dyspncea, it is therefore not capable of being 
antagonised by atropine Even such a powerful agent as 
suprarenal medulla, which is one of the strongest cardiac 
stimulants known, is powerless to provoke contraction in 
a heart paralysed by chloroform But sometimes artificial 
respiration bv chest compression may, by inducing some 
sort or circulation through the coronary \essels, cause the 
removal of the drug from the heart No benefit has been 
obtained by directly " massaging ” the heart The addition 
of a small percentage of ammonia vapour to the chloroform¬ 
laden air used for inhalation is shown to have a markedly 
beneficial effect upon the result, the heart’s force and the 
blood pressure and respiration being maintained far better 
than with chloroform alone Alcohol vapour has a similar 
but less marked effect On the other hand, too large a pro¬ 
portion of ammonia vapour is liable to produce instant add 
permanent arrest of the heart's action While the respira¬ 
tion usually stops before the heart, in same cases the 
cessation is simultaneous, and in a few the heart ceases 
before the respiration After having completely stopped the 
heart may after a minute or two recommence to beat, but 
the respirations rarely begin again spontaneously, except 
that, as in asphyxia, a staircase of about a dozen respira¬ 
tions mav make its appearance long after the ordinary 
respiratory movements have ceased These are, however, 
ineffectual to procj^ce recovery, and if artificial respiration 
be not resorted to the heart soon ceases permanently The 
effect of chloroform upon the arterioles haa been determined 
both In the frog and in the isolated mammalian kidney by 
perfusion of Ringer's solution containing dissolved chloro¬ 
form ]n the frog, solutions containing from 1 in 200 to 
1 in 20,000 produce constriction of arterioles m proportion 
to the amount of chloroform contained in solution In the 
inamiufcl, while stronger solutions (such as 1 Ip 500) pro¬ 
duce powerful constriction of arterioles, dilatation is obtained 
with weaker solutions (1 in 5000), a strength which in the 
f r Og produces marked contraction This Confirms an observ¬ 
ation by Dr. C I Martin, recently communicated to the 
Physiological Society. Further experiments are needed 
clear up till discrepancy between the results in the frog and 
'jaittmlfi—Mf G< A. Oarle communicated a.paper on t;hd 
thermal expansion of solutions of the, hydroxides of sodhgjn, 
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barium, and strontium, in each of which the volume of the 
solution is less than that of the water used in its prepar¬ 
ation In the case of sodium hydroxide the expansion in 
all case!., whether positive or negative, increased alge¬ 
braically with rise of temperature The same was true for 
strontium hvdroxide In the case of barium hydroxide the 
expansion was so small and the variation with temperature 
so slight that nothing definite could be predicated, although 
all solutions examined agreed in giving negative expansion 
With sodium hydroxide the maximum contraction point 
slowly shifted towards the concentration origin with rise 
of temperature—Mr John Doufall presented a complete 
and elaborate discussion of the analytical theory of the 
equilibrium of an isotropic elastic plate The solution was 
obtained in the first instance for an infinite plate, and was 
then applied to cases of finiLe plates—The Rev F H 
Jack ion communicated a theorem relating to a general¬ 
isation of the Bessel function 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, A pul 25 — M Mascart In the 

chair—Rcpoit presented b\ the 1 ommission charged with 
the scientific control of Lhr geodesic operations at the 
equator A description of the work done during the year 
iqoi, and a sketch of that proposed for 1904 and iqo$ 
Unfavourable meteorological conditions Interfered consider¬ 
ably with the work done last ye ir—M Blgourdan was 
elected a member in the section of astronomy in the place 
of the late M Callandrcau, and M (Jordan a correspondant 
for the section of geometry in the place of the late Prof 
Salmon —Note on an earthquake ut Roustchouk, in 
Bulgaria, communicated by the trench consul —Observ¬ 
ations on the comet 1904 a (Brooks), made at the Observ¬ 
atory of Besangon F Chofardet. On April 19 the Lomet 
appealed ns a star of the ninth magnitude, with a rounded 
head 1' in diameter, and with a central nucleus There 
was a slight tml from a' to 3' in length m the 
direction of the south-west—Observations on the cointt 
1904 a (Brooks), made at the Observatory of Paris 
M Salat.—Provisional elements of the Brooks comet 
(1904, April ih) G Payot.—The l eomds in 1903, and the 
determination of their height by means of simultaneous 
observations Maurice Parman, 6m Touotiet, and 
H Chrdtlen. 1 he simultaneous observations were carried 
out at stations 287 kilometres apart, and results were 
obtained for eighty-three meteors The average height oT 
the first appearance was 103 6 kilometres {extremes 138 4 
and 539), of disappearance 758 (extremes 1316 and 334), 
the average length of the trajectory being 35 2 kilometres 
- On the singularities of analytical functions L Zorattl. 
~-\n attempt at a determination of the difference of longi¬ 
tude chronometncally Paul Dltlehalm The difference of 
longitude between Pans and Neuch&tcl was determined «y 
carrying with special precautions hve chronometers between 
the two places, the mean result being 18m a8*86s It 
is proposed to rheck this by a new telegraphic determin¬ 
ation —On the fall of water in rivers BUinond Maillot.— 
On the melting point of gold and the expkfitioiKDf some 
gases between o® and ioon a C Adrien Jaaqjnrad and 
F Louis Porrot j(see p 14) —On the atomlc^wefghu of 
hydrogen and oxygen, and on the probable value of their 
atomic ratio Ph -A Ouye and Ed Mallat. The method 
proposed by Valher for treating a limited number of observ¬ 
ations is applied to the reduction of the observations of 
L W Morley on the atomic weights of hydrogen and 
oxygen The final value is 0=15 8787 for H = 1 —Experi¬ 
mental researches relating to some cyclic amines P 
Lamoult. The heats of combustion of some amines calcu¬ 
lated by means of the formula given by the author in a 
previous paper show ih a few rises wide deviations, and 
it appeared advisable to re-determine experimentally some 
of these measurements The results of determinations made 
with the Berthelot bomb for xylidine, monoethyl am line, 
^-anisidine, a-naphthylaimne, arid 0-naphthylamlne are 
gtyen, and Agree with the figures calculated from the 
formula within 0*5 per cent —The formation of hydrogen 
sillcide by direct synthesis^from its elements A Dufowr. 
At a very high temper atftrej hydrogen and silicon unite 
directly to form hydrogen siltcide. The amount formed is 
small, and the product was identified by Us chemical fe- 
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iQtiorta and its boiling point (— 116° C)—The lead- 
sluniinmm alloys H, Fdcheun. Alloys containing 93, 
and 98 per cent of aluminium were obtained, the proper¬ 
ties of which are described —On colloidal gold AS 

HanrloL Colloidal gold, prepared by the method of 
Henrirh, exhibits properties which are inconsistent with 
the assumption that it consists merely of finely divided 
gold.—A new indicator and its application to the detection 
d! boric acid Luclen Robin. Ihe indicator proposed is 
extracted from mimosa flowers by weak alcohol Its 

general behaviour is similar to that of phenol-phthalein, 
with the advantage that it can be used in the presence of 
ammonia. It gives a characteristic reaction with boraies, 
and may be used for this purpose jp.rhe analysis of food 
products —The action of magnesium ^indvorgano-rhagnesium 
compounds on broRiophenetal V Qrlgnudk' Bromo- 
phenetol reacts readily, with magnesium ftoywfer, giving 
ethylene and C.H ,0 MgBr instead of the "nHVinal com¬ 
pound C a H a OCHaCH a MgBr—On the lactone of oxy- 
crotonic acid and the 7-substituted crotonic acids 
IihpImh.—R esearches on the dlnaphthopyranic senes 
R Foaeo.— Remarks on same peculiarities of the flora of 
Long Island* Ph Iberhard Ihe views of the author 

given in previous papers on the influence of the amount 
of atmospheric moisture on the growth and development 
of plants have received confirmation from a study of the 
growth of vegetation on Long Island —Researches on the 
browning of the vine L IVavsa* *lhe browning of the 
vine is a particular case of impoverishment of the plant 
brought about by production It may be avoided "bv the 
use of manures rich in potash —On the evolution of the 
relief of the plateau of Mehedinti, Roumaiua E 
do Martonne,— On the faults and undulations of the 
secondary and tertiary layers of the Loir Jules Welcoh. 

-—On an albumen extraLted from the eggs of fishes the 
comparative chemistry of the sexual products in the same 
species L Hugolinwnq.—Autolysis of the tissues of the 
animal organism and the genesis of morbid phenomena 
A Ohorrtjv-flhfe colloidal gepte of metals in mineral 
waters, n a tare I oxydases 'bud their therapeutic action 
F. Omrrlgou.—On a mechanical apparatus allowing of 
trepanning and vibratory massage . M Beroul. 
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LORD KELVIN ON OPTICAL AND 
MOLECULAR DYNAMICS 
ftaltfmore Lectures on Molecular Dynamics and fhe 
Wave Theory of Light . By Lord Kelvin, O M , 
GCVO, PC, FRS Pp xxn + 694 (Cam¬ 
bridge * University Press, 1904 ) Price 15s net 

I N the autumn of Lhe year 1884 Lord Kelvin delivered 
at Johns Hopkins University a course of lectures 
41 On Molecular Dynamics and the Wave Theory of 
Light, 11 mainly extempore , which, having very fortu¬ 
nately been reported stcnographically by Mr A S 
Hathaway—one of his band of auditors, the famous 
twenty-one coefficients ”—were issued to the world 
unrevised in a papyrograph volume at the end of the 
same year, and have since been known as the 11 Balti¬ 
more Lectures 99 The report, being nearly verbatim, 
showed how comparatively slight were the immediate 
preparations that Lord Kelvin had made for some 
portions of his task, and thus had the great advantage 
of revealing the procedure and attitude of an investi¬ 
gator of transcendent genius in face of regions of his 
subject more or less new to him. 

One result, in fact, of his enthusiasm for the new 
aspect of optical propagation revealed by the pheno¬ 
mena of anomalous dispersion, and of the wealth of 
mechanical illustration which, taking his audience 
Into collaboration, he provided for this hitherto rather 
abstract subject, was to start a period of enlivened 
interest, illustrated by memoirs by Linderfiann and 
Others, abroad and in this country, this has now 
reaped a reward in fruitful comparison of the theory 
with experimental data obtained over the enormous 
range of six or seven octaves by Langley, Rubens, and 
other pioneers Irrespective of this phenomenon of 
anomalous dispersion in the spectrum near a region of 
absorption of the light, Lord Kelvin’s own estimates 
of molecular dimensions had already ruled out |he 
earlier attempts of Cauchy and his followers to base.dis¬ 
persion on mere loading of the asther by massive 
molecules. On such a theory of inert molecular 
masses the proportional dispersion per octave cou{d 
depend only on the ratio of the mtermolecular distance 
•to the wave-length, no other magnitudes coming into 
•consideration, and it must depend on the square of 
ithis ratio; thus the actual 1 per cent dispersion for 
glass would be explicable by about 10 molecules per 
wave-length, while with the real number, about 10 4 , 
the circumstances would be practically the same as 
for a uniformly distributed load, which would give no 
•dispersion at all The mdttern theory of dispersion 
tbuft must rest on 4a investigation pf tflfi "interaction 
between the forced internal vibration molecules, 

conditioned fry Their own proper perils, and the 
periodic tmftfegstid vibration of the wave-motion which 
prodt^CAs It So tbng as the internal dynamics of lhe 
nwl&we remain .unexplored, only 4 general principles 
estate foplied, and it matter* little to the argument 
fc conducted In terfris of a mechanical ebn- 
pifl# radiation or in terms of the electric theory; 
T ,the general frame into which the 
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facts arc to be fitted can be supplied by theory. On 
n mechanical view, mere loading may produce refrac¬ 
tion but not dispersion, so on the electric view, even if 
there weie no free periods in the ordinary sense, there 
would remain an index of refraction equal to the square 
tool of the dielectric coefficient 

In the preface to the present volume Lord Kelvin 
states that he chose for his lectures the subject of the 
wave-theory of light with the object of accentuating 
its points of failure, thereby intending to stimulate 
the activities of hft audience towards extending further 
" the * fields of new knowledge splendidly enriching 
the whbKd Qrna,n of physical Science " that had flowed 
from tht* theory 

11 We all felt that diflicuflies were to be faced 
and not to be evaded, were to be taken to heart 
•with the hope of solving them if possible ; but at 
all events with the certain assurance that there is an 
explanation of cvtrv difficulty, though we may never 
succeed in finding it It is in some measure satis¬ 
factory Lo me, and 1 hope it will be satisfactory to alb 
of my Baltimore coefficients still alive in 0>ur world 
of science, when this volume reaches then* hands; to 
find in it dynamical explanations of every one of the 
difficulties with w'hich we were concerned from the 
first to the last of our twenty lectures of 1S84 99 

The sentences quoted contain the key to much 
(Lhough far from all) of Lord Kelvin’s mathematical 
investigation of tfip last twenty years The result is 
this magnificent Volume of more than 700 pages, which 
in its variety of contents and width of grasp forcibly 
recalls the original fl Thomson and-Tait” of forty 
years ago, except, indeed, that the form of a treatise 
being now dispensed with, the author is at liberty tQ 
go directly for the various subjects of interest that 
hold his attention without nny necessity for pre¬ 
liminary didactic expositions. 

The earlier lectures are reproduced here with addi¬ 
tions within brackets, but the author soon found that It 
was easier to rc-wntp the greater part of the material. 
His expression of distrust of ^ the spiralled electro* 
magnetic theoiy of (ight M (p 45) stands as in the 
original v Along with it is the interesting statement 
that he had worked out for himself, as early as the 
year 1854, the result that an electric impulse is pro¬ 
pagated along a cable with a velocity of theoitfler of that 
of light, and that it pnly required a knowledge of the 
ratio of the electric units to* lead to the result that for 
an nir dielectric it would agree with the velocity df 
light in air An investigation of such linear propaga¬ 
tion, on the line* now familiar, and thoroughly de¬ 
veloped by Heaviside, is" inserted as the last appendix 
(L) The first published determination of this velocity 
is contained, at Is welt known, in Kirchhoff'a. memoir 
of 1857; there the results is deduced on the basts of 
Weber’s theory of moving dlectrpfts, which act on each 
other instantaneously at a distance, the law of 
attraction involving their Velocities as well as their/ 
distance apart Neither there nor in the ordinary 
modem investigation for cables is there any reference 
to transmission of electric affects across space with 
finite speed; that make* no difference for the case,of 
enclosed cylindrical (^electrics of diameter small Com¬ 
pared jpith the wave-length, for with theiq it ii only 
the adjacent parts of the electric distribution and 
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current on the conducting boundaries that are sensibly 
effective as regards the internal state of each clement, 
and their mutual influences are adjusted in times which 
are in any case inappreciable in an estimate of the 
times required for transmitting effects along the 
cylinder For wider cylinders or shorter waves, the 
Weberian formula of Kirchhoff gives a result differing 
from the velocity of radiation, of which Maxwell w 
of course well aware, while Lord Kelvin's approxi¬ 
mate treatment is no longer applicable We now 
know that, to transform the Weber-Kirchhoff formula; 
into those of the modern electron theory, it is only 
necessary, in the integral expressions for the vector 
potential of the current and the scalar potential of the 
charges, to consider each element as propagated 
through space with the velocity of radiation instead 
of being transmitted instantaneously 

One of the great historical difficulties in optical 
theory, above referred to, was that of embracing the 
phenomena of propagation in crystals and of reflection 
from transparent bodies within the dynamics of 
ordinary Elastic solid media This problem w as 
resolutely attacked by Green nearly sixty years ago 
with a brilliant but unsuccessful result, and no success 
in adapting his analysis was achieved by anyone 
else until some three years after the Baltimore lectures 
were delivered Tljen Lord Kelvin produced lus 
theory of an elastic medium with finite rigidity but 
)>crfectly labile as regards compression, and character¬ 
istically illustrated it by material structures, such as 
a mass of foam in vacuo , which resist distortion but 
are insensitive to shrinkage of volume If lumin¬ 
iferous media were elastically like this, the necessity 
of continuity of displacement formal to a reflecting 
interface would no longer press upon the theory, for 
the two media would stretch locally in the direction 
of the normal without reaction on the other stresses, 
just as much as might be required And it was 
promptly pointed out by Glazebrook that the arrange¬ 
ment which thbs allowed Fresnel’s laws for reflection 
was a Iso* competent to explain propagation in crystals 
by the simple expedient of making the inertia solo- 
tropic, while the lability as regards compression is 
again all that is wanted to obtain the ascertained Laws 
o' MacCullagh’s theory (Lord Kelvin's rotational 
ather) or the electric theory for crystalline reflection 
In fact, one advantage accruing with the electric theory 
it that it dissects the accepted and unique formal 
analysis of propagation of light into a series of linear 
relations between various vectors, each of which has 
a distinctive name and quality; and according as we 
take one dr other of these vectors to represent a dis¬ 
placement of an elastic medium, we have the various 
mechanical theories of Fresnel, MacCullagh, and 
Sarrau and Boussinesq, differing in the types pf inter¬ 
facia l continuity that they require, but algebraically 
the same; the exact duality between the systems of 
Fresnel and Sftrrau is in this way open to direct in¬ 
spection. Such, then, was Lord Kelvin's solution of 
1887, in which all media were taken to be labile as 
regards compression, the type which Green had re¬ 
jected under the idea that it wad intrinsically unstable; 
this classical objection Lord Kelvin -at once removed 
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by the illuminating remark that the medium only re¬ 
quired to be held fixed at an outer boundary to prevent 
any internal collapse There wa9 something un* 
natural about this, as its author admitted, and it now 
appears that an aether so constituted would still absorb 
much condensational energy from vibrators, but hero 
in 1904 comes the further crucial remark that only one 
of the two media need be thus labile in order to confer 
the requisite freedom for reflection without interference 
from compressions 1 waves; the aether itself may re¬ 
main incompressible, as Green took it to be, but the 
interaction of aether and molecules m every material 
bod\ ls to be such as always to make it labile or in¬ 
elastic for compressions! disturbance. It need not, 
however, be absolutely labile if Fresnel's laws are to 
br* satisfied only within experimental limits And 
here the remarkable peculiarity of highly refractive 
substances like diamond, Lhc “ adamantine property ** 
discovered by Air), which replaces an abrupt change 
of phase in passing the polarising angle by a gradual 
though rapid one, comes into consideration, if only 
the velocity of propagation of the condensational wave 
in material media is a small complex quantity, the 
complexity wall introduce just the gradual change of 
phase that is required m order to include that property. 
Moreover, if this velocity is a pure imaginary, there 
will be no loss of energy involved, this happens for a 
granular or discrete medium whenever there are 
periods of free internal vibrations among its con¬ 
stituent granules that are longer than the period of 
the waves under consideration If we cannot include 
the adamantine property as introduced in this way 
through total reflection for com pres si on a 1 waves, no* 
resource is known except that of gradual transition 
at the surface, this Lord Rayleigh has shown to be 
the main cause for water, as careful cleansing of the 
surface almost entirely removes the phenomenon 
In this chain of simple, yet brilliant and attractive, 
ideas, Lord Kelvin has gradually forged a reconcili¬ 
ation between fact and theory that would probably 
have been received with universal acclaim thirty years 
ago Nowadays, as regards most people, the need, 
has cea9ed to be so strongly felt, for better for worse 
most of us are now wedded to the electric theory of 
light, the creation of Lord Kelvin’s most famous dis¬ 
ciple, which forms a consistent scheme of the relations- 
of electricity and radiation, perfectly definite and un¬ 
ambiguous with the large simplicity of nature itse]f P 
that has led into*no essential contradiction writh fact r 
though it has many times predicted pheHomena of the 
most essential and fundamental kinds 

Not that there is any difference of opinion aa to the 
value of the electric theory. ' Lord Kelvin would 
doubtless agfee that, as a new mode of grouping of 
the relations, it has placed theffr’llrt p most fruitful 
light, and shown the* directions qf natural develop¬ 
ment He would perhaps say that It ft a successful 
description rather than an explanation, and he would 
probably desire to modify the terms'of the description 
in oAler to bring it closer to the train of dynamical 
ideas in which he would search for the explanation* 
And here we are at the parting of the ways, la ft 
incumbent on us to treat the aether %s strictly aStte 
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to tbe material bodies around us? or may we assign to 
it a constitution of its own, to be tested by its success 
in comprehending the complex of known relations of 
physical systems? This is not the occasion to follow 
up that question. It would appear that Lord Kelvin 
icannot grant that such a constitution has been deter¬ 
mined until it has made clear in full detail the mode 
of connection of the atom with the sther, so that a 
precise mechanical model of it could be imagined! 
whereas, on the other side, it may be held to be the 
merit of the scheme that it evades such a hopeless task, 
and defines physics as relating to the surrounding field 
of {ethereal activity of the molecules rather than to 
the molecules themselves, which must remain in many 
respects inscrutable—a consummation that would 
hardly have been attempted had nut the illuminating 
conception of Lord Kelvin's vortex-aioms shown the way 

The plan along which Lord Kelvin now finds it 
most hopeful to pursue ultimate physical synthesis 
admits the existence of 14 electnons,” freely mobile 
through aether simply because two media can be super¬ 
posed independently in the same space, which exert 
direct force at a distant e upon the sether as also does 
the matter itself, that the forces are so enormous as 
sensibly Lo compress or expand the aether ainund these 
nuclei, and that the source of electric, chemical and 
elastic action is thus to be found This conception is 
developed over many pages with the power and con¬ 
ciseness that are familiar lo Ins readers, it remains a 
question for the future whether it will prove to be a 
fruitful theory, it certainly forcibly illustrates ninny 
deep molecular phenomena, and demands, and will 
doubtless receive, very careful study 

The point of view is illustrated in p 300, in treating 
of the spheres of activity of the various kinds of mole¬ 
cules, where Lord Kelvin states that this “is a most 
interesting subject for molecular speculation, though 
it or any other truth in nature is to be explained by a 
proper law of force according to the Boscovichian 
doctrine which we all now accept (many of us without 
knowing what we do) as the fundamental hypothesis 
Of physics and chemistry ” When one reflects that to 
Lord Kelvin, more than to an>one else except Faraday, 
has been due the stimulus to replaie artificial mathe¬ 
matical attractions by activity propagated according to 
Simple relations, this sentence may perhaps be taken 
As expressing his belief that in probing into the details 
of the dynamics of the unexplored molecules we are 
$till practically confined to the partial but fruitful con¬ 
ception of mtftual forces 

Thus in the appendix entitled 14 Aepinus Atomized,” 
a definite foundation is postulated by taking the elec¬ 
tion to be a very mftiutenegafwe ionic charge, and 
an atom to involve a positive tonic charge rigidly dis¬ 
tributed through ^ rifUch larger sphere, but in normal 
condition neutralised by one ifr^more electnons inside 
it, which m^jMitfC&asionally shot out as kathode rays; 
and electrionS and atoms can be wholly or partially 
superposed in the'same space withput mutual deform- 
atkrtu On this basis the statical configurations 0/elec¬ 
tions in the spheres, chat can represent neutral atoms, 
fcdiscugsed and are applied to the dielectric quality of 
IWton^nd its Wdotropy in crystals, to the intricate 
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and elegant details of the pyroelectric and piezoelectric 
quality in the latter, and in more general terms to the 
nature of conduction and its striking relation to 
temperature, so different in pure metals and in non- 
metals and alloys In further appendices the same 
conception is applied to crystalline dynamics, where 
auxiliary Boscovichian Iaw r s of pure attraction arc also 
introduced, because Lord Kelvin thinks a purely 
electric basis is loo narrow', even when not restricted 
to spherical nuclei as here The w'hole is developed on 
all sides with marvellous directness and facility m 
tracing out cry stalline groupings in space, which, how¬ 
ever, make i.t difficult rending, though relieved by fre¬ 
quent Hashes when a vivid analogue of some ascer¬ 
tained experimental relation ippears It is a concep¬ 
tion such as this that Lord Ktlun has in rtnnd in his 
postulate, above referred to, that material bodies are 
labile to optical compressional waves The free 
molecular vibrations th.it must correspond to a bright 
lincv^pcctfum do not tome in for consideration, nor 
does the now burning qucsLiun of actual dissociation 
in typical chemical atoms 

The task of making a it view of a book like the pre¬ 
sent one can at best be verv imperfectly executed The 
book is largely a new creation It surveys a vast 
range, all the cognate subjects on which the author 
feels that he has something nrw r to communicate—laws 
of diffusion of gases, transparency of the sky, detailed 
dynamics of optical chirality, motion of molecules 
through aether, front of a wave-train tn jft, dispersive 
medium, the fimteness ol the universe, atomic theory 
of electricity, regeJation and plasticity of ice, waves 
and ripples on water and their dispersion, crystalline 
structure and iridescence, partition of energy ill 
molecular systems, crystalline dynamics on Boscovich's 
principles, electric and magnetic screens. Instead of 
putting the question, Is this subject clearly and 
strikingly expounded r * one has rather to ask. Is this 
new departure or revolutionary idea justified by its 
ii‘sults‘ > Any off-hand decision is, of course, im¬ 
possible When one is in difficulty over inscrutable 
or irrrroncilablc phenomena, it will be a book to turn 
over to sec what the premier authority has to say on 
the subject in hand, for what he says is not lightly 
thruwn from his pen, it is the work of twenty years, 
and withal it forms a consistent whole In the re¬ 
marks here made about only a few of the many themes 
of which it treats, it Is the obviously revolutionary 
element that has attracted attention. There is, how- 
ever, one very serious criticism as to which there can 
be no question This book of seven hundred pages— 
dealing in concise mariner with nearly all the most 
intricate topics of dynamical And molecular theory, 
with the cross references qnd recurrences to previous 
passages that are involved in twenty years of prepar¬ 
ation—is without an index, and the detailed table of 
contents does not meet the want. The thanks of tbtf 
scientific world will surely go to the veteran author, 
now by a happy choice Chancellor of the university 
which he has so long adorned, for this splendid gift* 
which stimulates and educates even where it fails to 
convince, and beanf on every page evidence Of 
profound and unwearying thought J. L- 
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BLOOD RELATIONSHIPS. 

Blood Immunity and Blood Relationship ; a Demon¬ 
stration of Certain Blood-relationships amongst 
Animals by Means of the Precipitin Test for Blood, 
By George H F Nuttall, M A , M,D. P Ph D Pp 
444. (Cambridge University Press, 1904) 

SCHISTOWITSCH was the first to observe 
that if a rabbit were subjected to repeated 
injections of serum from an animal of a different 
species, it reacted to the introduction of the foreign 
proteid by forming and accumulating in its blood a 
substance which, when added to a solution of the 
particular serum injected, gave rise to a precipitate 
These experiments at once aroused considerable in¬ 
terest, and were confirmed and extended by a number 
of observers on account of their importance in relation 
to the processes whereby the organism protects itself 
against the introduction of proteid poisons and micro¬ 
organisms by the formation of so-called anti-bodies 
The interest of the observations is not, however, con¬ 
fined to the doctrine of immunity, for fuller knowledge 
of the phenomena has shown them to have important 
applications to both forensic medicine and zoology 
The value to the former was pointed out by Uhlenhuth 
and others, who directed attention to the fact that the 
serum of an animal previously subjected to repeated 
injections of human serum forms a very sensitive test 
for the same, and can therefore be used for the detec¬ 
tion of human blood The importance of precipitin 
phenomena to the zoologist has been particularly in¬ 
sisted upon by Dr Nutrall, and the present volume 
is largely concerned with results of interest from this 
point of view 

When the precipitins were first discovered, it was 
concluded that the reaction was strictly specific, and 
that the serum of an animal injected with human 
serum only formed precipitates with the serum of man, 
and one injected with ox-serum only when added 
to the serum of the ox Nuttall and Uhlenhuth 
showed, however, that no such hard and fast line 
could be drawn Indeed, the development of our 
knowledge of the specificity of the precipitin reaction 
is in great measure due to the work of Dr. Nuttall 
and to that of his pupils, Drs Graham Smith and 
Sangar However, although not strictly specific, a 
predpitin precipitates the serum of the same 
tyedps of animal as that used in its preparation more 
raadily and in greater amount than that of animals 
of other species, and the difference is least marked 
when the animals are closely related, as in the case 
of the horse and the donkey. From these results. Dr. 
Nuttall conjectured that the varying degree to which 
a precipitin reaction occurred might afford a valuable 
indication as to blood relationship, 

The present volume contains the results of experi¬ 
ments, undertaken by the author in conjunction with 
Drs Graham Smith and Sangar, with a large number 
of antfi^Sera upon the blood of ,586 different species of 
animals, 

Thd book is divided into two parts. Part 1. is 
devoted to a Condensed summary of our knowledge 
on IntUbotiies In general It commences with ia brief 
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but clear account of Ehrlich's theory regarding the 
formation of anti-toxins and anti-bodies generally. 
This is followed by a series of paragraphs on ferments 
and anti-ferments, cy to toxins, heemolysins, bacterio- 
lystns, agglutinins, &c., which In style suggests the- 
pages of a technological dictionary Short sentences, 
each pregnant with some fact, and with reference 
attached, follow one another in bewildering Su^ 
cession Many of these are contradictory, and it is 
to be'regretted that there is no summing up by tile- 
author at the end of each paragraph 

This portion of the book does great Credit to the 
author's industry and scholarship, but it makes impos¬ 
sible reading, and is only serviceable to one knowing 
the subject and wanting the references After fifty 
pages one is glad to reach the end of part 1 \ and to 
conic to the subject-matter proper of the book, viz. 
the precipitins 

Part u commences with the methods for obtaining 
precipitating anti-sera The style now leaves little to 
be desired, and this account is delightfully clear and 
complete, so Lhat anyone wishing to repeat the experi¬ 
ments could hardly fail for want of adequate instruc¬ 
tions Sections 11 and iii contain nearly all that Is 
known of the nature of precipitin reactions and the 
effects of heat, peptic and tryptic digestion, filtration 
and putrefaction, upon both precipitins and precipit- 
able substances On p 126, however, the statement is- 
made that 11 no measurements of the amount of pre¬ 
cipitin during the growth of immunisation have as yet 
been made which would correspond to those made upon 
antitoxin ” One can only presume that this para¬ 
graph was written prior to the publication of von 
Dungern’s quantitative experiments with the precipi¬ 
tins obtained by the injection of crab-plasma 

Section iv, deals with the specificity of the precipU 
tins After historically reviewing the views of 
different experimenters on this subject, and showing 
that increased knowledge has fully confirmed hi* 
earlier contentions against the absolute specificity of 
precipitin reactions, the author expresses hintself a£ 
in entire agreement with the remark of Linolsier and 
Lemom£ ■ “ Li 011 on a cru voir une action sp€cifique P 
un examen attentif ne permit de voir qu’une action 
partiallierement intense " 

Section v treats of precipitins obtained by the injec¬ 
tion of other proteids from bacteria, milk, and higher 
plants In section vi are given in tabular form the 
results of 16,000 Vests of 30 anti-sera witjj the bloods of 
a large number animals This particular aeries la 
not quantit&tifc$i dng was presumably made before tiie 
author had devised his qudfctitotive method, the re¬ 
actions being entered "fell,” ” marked, 1 *' 

11 medium,” « faint,” arid ” nlL^ This & followed by 
a later aeries of 500 exf^menls made In conjunction 
with Strahgfcways vmh a quantitative' method 
devised by the author, whereby fee dilution of the 
serum and the time of reaction being constant, the 
actual volume of the conglomerated precipitate la 
measured in an ingenious way. The volume of the 
precipitate, with the homologous aettlm, fe 
the unit, and the volumes obtained vyith 
ether animats are expressedJh per«j£ritq^i dnPtt 
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, fh< method and the interest of the facts brought to 
fight by It will be clearer from two short examples 
Amount of precipitate obtained by adding anti- 
human serum to the serum of man and apes (expressed 
as percentages) — 


Man . 

100 

Ourang 

80 

Cynocephalus mormon 

5 ° 

Cetcopithecus petaunsta 

50 

AUlei vellerosus 

25 

Amount of precipitate obtained in 

a similar way by 

adding anti-horSL* serum to the 
donkey, zebra — 

serum of horse, 

Equus caballus 

100 

Equus arifiuf 

84 

Equus grevyi 

5 » 


Tested in this way the indications of blood relation¬ 
ship between man and the ourang are comparable to 
those between the horse and the donkey. The serum 
of other mammalia gave but traces of precipitate with 
the above anti-sera, and that of other vertebrates none 
at all. 

In these precipitin-phenomena we have perhaps a 
really physiological test of blood relationship, and 
that, as the author suggests, 11 a common property has 
persisted throughout the ages which have elapsed dur¬ 
ing the evolution of animals from a common ancestor 
in spite of differences of food and habits of life ” 
Anomalies do undoubtedly occur when working with 
any particular anti-serum, so that all conclusions must 
be controlled by experiments with anti-sera prepared 
from different individuals Section vm contains the 
results of 2500 similar tests, undertaken by Graham 
Smith, in the application of the method to the lower 
vertebrates and invertebrates These will be of no 
less interest to zoologists, but space prevents our enter¬ 
ing upon further particulars 
The ninth and last section deals with the practical 
application of precipitin reactions to legal medicine 
As the precipitable substance in sera is a relatively 
stable body, is very resistant to the action of putre¬ 
factive organisms, and is not destroyed by drying, the 
detection of human blood by this means is not con¬ 
fined to stains of recent origin Indeed, Graham 
Smith and Sqngar have examined a large number of 
articles from the collection of the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department, Scotland Yard, and have succeeded 
in identifying human blood stains which were thirty 
years old. • 

The fact that anti-huntan serultt^forrfts precipitates 
to some extent when addqd to the iferuTTkbf monkeys 
does not seriously djirpniui the forensic value of the 
precipitin test for hrfnan wood, for the plea that sus¬ 
pected bloodstains simian origin would 

seldoiiV.be raised and hardty ever substantiated 
The volume concludes with an excellent bibliography 
on praolpitins and allied Subjects which occupies six¬ 
teen pages l * 

Ip Addition tp containing the methods and exjftri- 
medtU results whereby the author and his associates, 
Dift Stfthft and Sanger, have tested and 

deVekipedthe precipitin rhgetio n as an indication of 
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blood relationship, the book Contains practically all 
that is known on the subject of precipitms up to the 
present time, and will therefore be indispensable to- 
anv one desiring to become acquainted with or to- 
work upon thi<s subject 

Charles J Martin 


HIE MOON . 

The Moon A Summary of the Existing Knowledge' 
of our .Satellite, with a Complete Photographic Atlas . 
By Wm H Pickering Pp xu f I02; 100 illustra¬ 
tions (New York Doubleday, Page and Co. r 
1903 ) Price 10 dollars net 

T has so long been taught that the moon is a world 
on which nothing ever happens that it may come 
as a surprise to many to learn ihat the probability of 
frequent changes in the lunar surface is now seriously 
advocated The author of this book, who is a well 
known American astronomer, is convinced that there- 
are daily alterations: over small areas which cannot bo 
explained either by shifting shadows or varying libra- 
tions, and therefore infers that there are real changes 
in the surface detail The observations on which this 
conclusion 15 based are collected in the present volume, 
which also includes a more general account of our 
satellite, and contains Lhc first complete photographic 
atlas which has yet been published 1 

To make a thorough study of the moon, Prof 
Pickering some years ago suggested the use of a tele¬ 
scope of great focal length, and, as so frequently 
happens in Amcrira in such circumstances, the 
generosity of two anonymous donors enabled him to 
try the experiment The instrument actually employed 
was a 12-inch objective of 135 feet focal length, giving 
a direct image of the mpon nearly 16 Inches in 
diameter, and to obtain the advantage of such 
11 steady ” atmospheres as can only be found in low 
latitudes it was taken out to Jamaica and set up at 
Mandcville, 20S0 feet above sea^level The long tele¬ 
scope tube w'as erected on the side of a convenient hill 
with its axis in the direction of the pole, and light was 
reflected into it at the lower end by a clpck-dnven 
mirror The instrument was so far successful that all 
the negatives for the atlas were obtained within seven 
months 

The atlas shows the lunAr surface in sixteen sections,» 
each of which is exhibited under five different con¬ 
ditions of illumination, afld there is in addition a good 
picture of the full moorl, with the necessary key maps, 
besides other illuitrations of interest, Although the 
photographs are not all of the finest definition, the 
completeness of the series gives them a special value, 
and the atlas will doubtless proVe extremely useful to- 
all who are engaged m lunar studies- 
Apart from the photographs, the chief interest of ^ 
the book lies in the observations and arguments which 
are put forward in, favour of hteiar activities, The 
moon Is so near that no improbably great area need 
be affected to maka a change visible to an observer on 
the earth, but any real variations are liable to be- 

1 Tbu aiUs is slso published la ibe of ihs Harvard ObSsrvfcAmV 
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masked by the varying- conditions of illumination. 
This difficulty does not, of course, disappear even when 
aeries of photographs are under examination; in the 
words of the author (p 91).— 

14 U soon found that for certain regions, notably 
those in the northern half of the disc, the change in 
appearance produced by the difference of lighting 
rendered il absolutely impossible to identify the same 
formation upon the plates taken at (lunar) sunrise and 
sunset and those taken at noon ” 

Photographs at intermediate phdses were accord- 
ingly taken, and by aid of these the connection can be 
traced 

Photographs, indeed, introduce another difficult} 
Slight changes in exposure and development were 
found sometimes to produce very misleading results, 
and it is pointed out that the only safe procedure is to 
confirm all suspected changes by extended observations 
under different conditions with the telescope There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that the author is 
unfamiliar with the many pitfalls, and the interesting 
results of his labours may therefore be received with 
xome confidence, or at least as demanding careful in¬ 
vestigation by other observers 

Attention was directed by the author ten years ago 
to the variability of many of Ihe dark spots which 
are dotted over the lunar surface, the three in 
Alphonsus being probably familiar to most observers 
The view then expressed that these are patches of 
organic growth resembling vegetation, which spring 
up and die during the long lunar day, still seems to 
give the only simple explanation of the appearances 
observed The spots are said to be darkest near full 
moon, when shadows are geometrically impossible, and 
a real change in the reflecting surface therefore seems 
to be highly probable 

On the^ question of active lunar craters, the chief 
facts relating to Plato and the much discussed case of 
Linn6 are summarised, and an account 19 given of 
phenomena observed in the crater forming the source 
of Schrotor's valley which bear a striking resemblance 
to those accompanying the active eruption of a 
terrestrial volcano. Part of the description reads — 

" Dense clouds of white vapour were apparently 
rising from its bottom and pouring over its south¬ 
western crater wall in the direction of Herodotus ” 
«(P 40) 

The changes in this 44 vapour column " are said to 
be visible with a 6-inch telescope under ordinary atmo¬ 
spheric conditions, so that the reality of the pheno¬ 
menon need not long remain in doubt, whatever 
explanation may be adopted. The author evidently 
believes that there is an actual emission of vapour, and 
he points out that as water cannot exist as a liquid 
on account of the rarity of the lunar atmosphere, it 
would take the form of snow or hoar frost 

Many of the changing appearances of lunar details 
are, fn fact, attributed to deposits of snow and hoar 
frost which nlelt under the influence of the sun’s rays, 
and are re-deposited when those rays arc withdrawn. 
Among other evidence that there is snow on the moon, 
tty® photograph* of the full moon are reproduced, one 
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representing it as ordinarily seen, while the other b 
intended to exhibit the principal snow-covered areas; 
as these arc differently printed copies from the same 
negative, the illustration is anything but convincing in 
the absence of details as to the printing processes 
Other examples are more satisfactory Lmn6, for 
instance, is surrounded by a white halo, which is stated 
to be not only now permanently smaller than it was 
thirty years .igo, but to change with the altitude of 
the sun in a manner analogous to the seasonal vari¬ 
ations of the polar -caps of Mars In this case the 
author had the happy thought to inquire if there were 
any variation during a lunar eclipse, the idea being 
that the withdrawal of sunshine for a couple of hours 
or so might produce an appreciable increase in sue 
Such an enlargement appears to have been established 
at the Lowell Observatory in 1898, and by the author 
himself in 1899, 1902, and 1903, another observer, Mr 
Saunder, however, seems to have been somewhat 
doubtful as to the reality of the slight increase which 
his measures indicated in the eclipse of 1903, and as 
his observations would make the halo twice as great 
as those which the author made on the same occasion, 
further observations of this kind are evidently desir¬ 
able 

It is also considered probable that many of the re¬ 
markable changes which have long been recognised 
in the craters Messier and Messier A are to be 
accounted for bv varying deposition of snow 

Permanent deposits of snow' in the craters themselves 
arc believed to furnish an adequate explanation of the 
striking brightness of such craters as Aristarchus, and 
even the long bright streaks, such ns those which 
radiate from Tycho, are attributed to the same sub¬ 
stance The long streaks nre considered to be com¬ 
posed of a multitude of smaller snow streaks issuing 
from small white craterlets, usually less than a mile 
in diameter, many of which show a tendency to occur 
along lines which are probably cracks or lines of weak¬ 
ness in the lunar surface 

The “ riverbeds M and lunar “canals,” which the 
author has detected, present many features of interest, 
and the latter may be of special importance in view of 
the light which they may throw on the nature of the 
corresponding features of the planet Mars 

While some of his researches tend to modify the 
prevalent idea that moon is a dead world, the 
author has no revolutionary view s to put forward as 
to the general character lunar formations He 

says — rV s 

14 There seems, indeed, to be no feature found uj>on 
the moon which is not presented by the Hawaiian 
volcanoes, and there is no feature of the volcanoes that 
does not also have its codfiterport uoon the moon 
Even the cause of the btxgb£ ^streaks upon the moon 
is partly illustrated ttytj[awa1i 11 (p> 25). 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the interesting 
character of this work* but its value as a contribution 
to science can scarcely be gauged until independent 
observations of the unexpected pbeijbiiiena have besfen 
made. It is fortunate that someth the investigations 
suggested are within range of very modest instru¬ 
ments, even as low as 4 inches aperture., 
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KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
Ktnshtp and Marriage in Early Arabia By the late 
W Robertson Smith New Edition, with Addi¬ 
tional Notes by the Author and by Prof I Golduher, 
Budapest. Edited by Stanley A Cook, M A Fp 
axil + 324 (London A and C Blade, 1903) 
Pace ioj 6 d 

H 15 new edition of a masterly work should be 
welcomed by all who take an interest in the 
study of primitive man, a study which, it is no paradox 
to say, has more practical bearing- than academic 
history on the social problems of the future Before 
his death Robertson Smith piade corrections and 
added notes to the first edition of 1885, which are now 
incorporated As anthropologists and orientalists 
know, the essay is an application of the theories of 
J, F. McLennan to early Arabia, conducted w r ith the 
originality, insight, logical clearness and brilliance of 
exposition which arc inseparable from the name of 
Robertson Smith 

Beginning with an exposure of the easy methods of 
the Arabian genealogists, he proceeds to argue that 
11 female kinship ” was once the rule The strong Arab 
sense of blood-unity 11 can only have come from female 
kinship ” and from a state of society where children 
were reckoned to the tribal kin, but not to a particular 
father. He regards the mota marriages, common in 
the time of Mohammed, as a last relic of McLennan's 
beena marriage, in which the husband goes to live 
wath his wife’s people This system of beena or sadica 
marriage with female kinship and totemisin was 
broken up by the growth of the idea of the family 
(dur), the result being male kinship and baal marriage, 
in which the husband has 11 dominion ” The change 
was made through 11 marriage by capture, 11 followed 
by marriage by purchase. But there is also to be ex¬ 
plained the acceptance of male kinship in a state of 
society where there was " no notion that a 
man should keep his wife strictly to himself 11 
The only possible explanation lies, the author 
thinks, in Tibetan polyandry, in which a group 
of brothers bring to their common home a 
common wife This must have been preceded by 
Nair polyandry, in w^ich a group of brothers is enter¬ 
tained in her home by a common wife The whole 
doctrine of the paternal system implies that this 
polyandry was quite widely spread Lastly, bars to 
marriage before Islam Were made on female kinship 
alone; the early ArabhMty and northern Semites 
possessed toteentem and exogamy 
How far the author might'have modified his con¬ 
clusions is an idle speculation Criticism of one who 
has taught us all is especially invidious in the case of 
a book which in substance is nearly twenty years old 
But it is only fair to to point out that recent 

research has found grav£ ’objections to McLennan’s 
theory of social development and to many of his 
" universal institutions ” themselves. Much also of 
McLennan’s evidence was bad; the author quotes (p 
9 $) one of. his examples of 11 marriage by capturfe,” 
which is nothing of*the kind. The Best authorities 
contradict the statement on p. 262 as to the prevalence 
of such ** stfarnage " in Australia, and that on p. 267 
air to marriage by capture ” being followed by 
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exogamy Objections may be raised to the suggestion 
that beena marriage with adoption into the woman’s 
kin arc proved by Genesis u 24— 11 a man shall leave 
his father and mother and shall cleave unto his wife, 
and they tw-o shall be one flesh to the old idea that 
early man considered animals to be men in disguise; 
to the view that the Arabs 11 practised” cannibalism, 
and that “ promiscuous ” behaviour at religious feasts 
is a survival oF polyandry, and to the acceptance of 
metronyms in the genealogies as proofs of female kin¬ 
ship, while patronyms are rejected 

Recent speculation, however, is but beginning to 
reconstruct the development of the primitive social 
organism The great value of this book is to prove 
that the early Semites followed the same lines of de¬ 
velopment, whatever they were, as other races, and to 
provide the best exposition of the prevalent theory 

Ernest Crawley 


SYLVICULTURE 

SchUch's Manual of Forestry Vol li Sylviculture. 
Third edition Pp viii + 391 (London - Bradbury, 
Agnew and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 8s net 
N Nature of July 23, 1891 (vol xliv p. 265), Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, KCIE, reviewed the first 
edition of the above volume He then prophesied a 
great future for Prof Schlich’s work That the 
prophecy was not a vain one has been amply proved 
by the test of time The book reached the second 
edition in 1897, and has now passed into the third 
There is no preface to this edition, but the arrange¬ 
ment of the former editions has, on the whole, been 
retained, however, the subject-matter has been some¬ 
what differently classified The present volume con¬ 
sists of four parts—each part is divided into chapters 
and sections, which are further subdivided as occa¬ 
sion demands Part 1 deals with the foundations of 
sylviculture—this was formerly part iv of vol 1 of, 
the ” Manual ” Part 11 comprises the formation and 
regeneration of woods Part 111. is devoted to the 
tending of woods, while part iv. consists of sylvicul¬ 
tural notes on British forest trees 
The author has condensed a marvellous amount of 
information into a small space At the same time, 
each subject is dealt with at sufficient length to be 
quite intelligible to the student and practical forester 
This is largely due to th<? admirable way in which 
Prof Schlich has arranged his matter One subject 
leads on quite naturally to another, so that there is 
no needless repetition and overlapping. 

The author assumes that the student has already 
made some progress m other branches of science upon 
which sylviculture depends—** the forester requires to 
be well acquainted with the manner in which soil and 
climate act on forest vegetation, in order to decidr 
in each case which species and method of treatment 
are best adapted, under a given set of conditions, to 
yield the most favourable results The detailed con¬ 
sideration of the laws which govern this branch of 
forestry finds a place in the auxiliary sciences, such 
as physics, chemistry, meteorology, mineralogy and 
geology 11 Why not botany? especially plant phy¬ 
siology, the bed-rock upon which true scientific syIvicujr 
tU(e must be founded It has been for long a critl* 
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d*m of foresters in this country that they are in¬ 
sufficiently acquainted with the life and form of plants 
—with botany, in fact—and the pages of this book 
seem to justify the criticism, at least there is occasion¬ 
ally a looseness of expression regarding botanical 
points which should not appear in a manual for 
students such as this. Take, for instance, the state¬ 
ment, " the atmosphere overlying the soil furnishes 
-certain nourishing substances—heat, light and mois¬ 
ture M (p 7), or again, “ certain plants (Leguminos®) 
can take nitrogen direct from the air by means of 
tubercles or nodules ” (p 11) The mention of the 
name Acacia up to p 5a of the book instead of False- 
Acacia is botanically wrong and misleading, and the 
statement that elm does not npen its seed in the 
north of England (p. 66) is also wrong because botani¬ 
cally unqualified The identification of mistletoe with 
Lotanthus europoeus (p 324) is, we take it, a slip 
As regards sylviculture the book has been entirely 
brought up to date, and is eminently practical and 
suggestive It may, with every confidence, be warmly 
recommended alike to the student, landed proprietor, 
forester and nurseryman AH doubtful or controver¬ 
sial matter has been carefully avoided, and every view 
stated, or method recommended, is founded upon the 
author'5 own direct observation and experience, as 
well as on that of others 

The various sylvicultural systems are dearly and 
concisely described, and their advantages and dis¬ 
advantages amply criticised, so that the forester need 
have no difficulty in choosing the one best suited to 
his own locality and the objects of management. In 
the important sections dealing with the raising of 
plants in the nursery, much valuable and useful advice 
is given. The ultimate success of a wood depends, 
to a large extent, upon the health and vigour of the 
plants from which it originated—hence it is very impor¬ 
tant that young seedlings should be grown and 
handled with the greatest possible care. On p. 191, 
Prof. Schhch gives a timely warning to nurserymen in 
iregard to the pernicious practice of laying down seed- 
Jings, when they are pricked out, into shallow 
trenches, involving the bending of the root-system to 
one side—a defect from which the tree does not 
recover for many years. He says, M unless nursery¬ 
men give up that vicious practice they must be pre¬ 
pared to see landed proprietors revert to the system of 
home nurseries 11 

Part iv. of the volume Is replete with Information. 
In fact, it is a condensed volume on sylviculture in 
itself. The notes on the Douglas Fir have been con¬ 
siderably extended, but in regard to the fungus 
enemies of this species, Phoma Dougla&u might have 
been Included, as thi9 disease has been known in 
-Scotland now for several years. 

ENGINEERING IN SOUTH AFRICA . 

The Engineer ijn South Africa By Stafford Ran some, 
M Jnst.C R. Pp xx + 319. (Westminster - Archi¬ 
bald, Constable and Co., Ltd , 1903.) Price fs . 6d, 
T the close of the war die author was appointed by 
the Engineer to visit all the British possessions in 
Africa south of the Zambesi River, and to write frankly 
and fully to that journal on the various problems which 
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have been evolved by recent events. Tito result was 
a senes of articles on 41 South Africa from an 
Engineer’s Point of View.” These articles were of a 
highly interesting nature, and were much appreciated 
at^the time. 

The volume before us combines the most interesting 
portions of these articles with much additional matter 
as well as most of the illustrations Mr Ransome is 
well known as a successful author of books of this 
type, and we are not surprised at the able way he 
handles the subject 

Any man seriously thinking of going to South Africa, 
be he an artisan or a trained engineer, should most 
certainly obtain a copy of this book, the information 
given on the cost of living and travelling, as well as 
on the prospects of employment, is very much to the 
point. 

Chapter vi deals with the labour question, a aulject 
very much to the fore at the present time Our 
author, after pointing out the prohibitive cost of white 
unskilled labour, discusses three alternatives, which 
are as follows -—(1) the importation of Asiatic labour, 
(2) the trusting to Providence to induce the Kaffir tb 
work; (3) the taking of measures to make the Kaffir 
work, his conclusion being that the third alternative 
should be adopted, and that legislation should be in¬ 
troduced to this end Chapter xui deals with the 
theory and practice of the railways, one of the most 
interesting in the book The railway mileage at pre¬ 
sent open for traffic is 54^7, under construction 2636, 
making a total of 8093 miles Our author has much 
to say about the long delivery and high prices paid 
for railway plant when ordered in Britain, and no 
doubt has formed these views from conversations with 
men on the spot; he also compares American delivery 
of such material to our detriment It is only fair to 
point out that the average locomotive built in Britain 
for these railways is the most expensive of its kind, 
its design usually emanates from the colony, and 
the locomotive builder here has to do what he is told 
On the other hand, the American locomotive builder 
works with a much freer hand in every way He 
supplies what he thinks best, and is not handicapped 
by a rigid specification; no wonder he can deliver 
sooner \ 

Judging from chapter xiv , the harbours of British 
South Africa are in a bad way, more especially those 
in Cape Colony, where for political reasons their de¬ 
velopment has been remarkably slow; and the author 
very reasonably argues that since the^majorlty of im¬ 
ports are likely to be for the Transvaal, the harbours 
further up the coast are more likely to develop in the 
future; this applies to the Port of Natal, Durban. 

Mr. Ransome gives us an excellent description of 
diamond mining in Kimberty in chapter xvi., tracing 
the development of the De Beers Company front the 
commencement, and explaining the various method* 
from beginning to end, and the same can be said of 
chapter xvil, which has for Us subject “ Underground 
at the Rand Mines.' 1 

This volume is of interest to *11 connected with 
South Africa, and Mr. Ransome may hi congratulated 
on the production of so excellent a book. 1 

n. j: t 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING 
Refuse Disposal and Power Production . By W 
Francis Goodrich, A M.Inst M.E Pp xv + 384 
(Westminster * Constable knd Co, Ltd., 1904) 
Price 16s. net, 

HE destruction of town refuse by fire is a com¬ 
paratively modern development; the first 
furnaces erected for such a purpose were constructed 
to the designs of Mr. Fryer at Manchester in 1876, and 
these furnaces, though considerably modified, are still 
at work The gross insanitary character of the 
ordinary system of refuse disposal is patent to every¬ 
one who has occasion to move about in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of any of our large cities, the refuse is de¬ 
posited in tips; often an old quarry or gravel 
pit is selected for this purpose, and the refuse 
is dumped into these cavities until they are 
filled up. How unsatisfactory this is has been 

proved by the fact that outbreaks of disease 
have occurred directly traceable to the existence 
of these heaps of abomination The author states that 
an outbreak at Fratton was certified by the medical 
authorities to be due to the contagion brought by /lies 
bred 1 in the pestiferous heaps of Portsmouth refuse 
which had been deposited in this neighbourhood 
These refuse heaps in the summer time breed flies in 
millions, and they are the constant resort of rats, 
which spread from them, all over the neighbourhood, 
and how readily most dangerous diseases are dissemin¬ 
ated by both these agencies 15 well known to all 
medical authorities We had this fact brought home 
to us clearly during the late campaign in South Africa, 
when'the nurses and doctors in the field hospitals were 
frequently able to tell that a patient being brought in 
was a typhoid sufferer from the swarms of flies round 
him. 

Fortunately the Local Government Board is setting 
its face steadily against a continuation of this In¬ 
sanitary practice, and the recent example at Bury St 
Edmunds, quoted by Mr Goodrich, where the board 
refused to sanction a loan for the purpose of pur¬ 
chasing land for a tip, is a striking illustration of this 
modem tendency Refuse tipping at sea, owing to 
the fact that much of the refuse is liable to be washed 
back on the foreshore, and also that it has frequently 
to be stored for lengthy periods owing to stormy 
weather, is an equally unsatisfactory method 

The book is fully illustrated, and two or three of 
the illustrations, reproduced from photographs, show 
the filthy state of affairs brought about by town 
authorities neglecting to avail themselves of modern 
appliances. The author discusses very fully the 
various systems of burning refuse in destructors which 
have been adopted in this country, for it is chiefly in 
Great Britain that fire purification has been adopted, 
and .the various systems of charging the refuse into 
tiW deatrpetor q*Us are described in detail; the direct 
charging Systems ifre compared verf fairly with the 
hand or shoveffeeding systems. 

Though the former, from the sanitary point of view, 
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naturally appears the more desirable, there can be 
little doubt from the figures given by Mr. Goodrich 
that there is not much economy in labour by the adop¬ 
tion of direct charging, since the labour of dragging 
the material from the drying hearth forward on to the 
grates is greatly increased The first types, founded 
on a system of natural draught and low temperatures 
in the cells, undoubtedly did much to retard the de¬ 
velopment and the introduction of destructors, and in 
this connection to Mr Charles Jones, of Ealing, must 
be given much credit, because his cremator certainly 
led the way to the design of the modern forced draught 
high temperature destructor 

Illustrations and descriptions are given of most of 
the destruotors which have been used up to 
the present time, and then the author deals 
exhaustively with the labour cost in the different 
systems, with the utilisation of the clinker, and with 
the application of the steam generated to electricity 
works, sewage works, or waterworks The figures 
given for the labour cost show very sinking variations 
in the different towns, ranging from as low as 6Jd. per 
ton of refuse burnt to as high as 2s lod , the higher 
cost in a few casps arises from the fact that the quantity 
of refuse to be destroyed is comparatively small, and 
therefore the three shift, eight hour system, which is 
the more economical, cannot be adopted 

The disposal of the clinker no longer presents any 
real difficulty, as in the modem destructor the tempera¬ 
ture is easily kept high enough and! sufficiently steady 
to produce a thoroughly hard, well burnt clinker suit¬ 
able for many purposes. The late Mr. J McTaggart, of 
Bradford, did much in directing attention to the various 
uses to which the clinker could be applied, and the 
results he obtained were remarkable, clinker bricks, 
clinker tiles, clinker mortar, clinker concrete were 
some of the products into which his waste materia] 
was converted, and Bradford led the way in showing 
(hat by the utilisation of this residuum, which amounts 
on an average to about on^third of the weight of the 
total refuse consumed, much of the cost of running a 
destructor can be repaid The utilisation of the steam 
generated has also made great strides during the past 
few years, and at the present time there are, the author 
states, sixty combined electricity and destructor works 
either running or under construction in this country, 
several of them of considerable size, the electricity 
generated being used both for lighting and for 
traction 

The author gives a comparative statement showing 
the number of electrical units generated per ton of 
refuto destroyed in twenty of these stations, the figures 
ranging from as iow as 15 to as high as 80 per ton 
of refuse burnt He quotes, from reports of station 
engineers, opinions which ahow conclusively that 
whatever difficulties may have been experienced at 
first, owing to variations in the steam pressure, at the 
present time it is quite as easy to run a plant satis¬ 
factorily with steam produced from the waste heat or 
the destructor furnaces as when generated in an 
ordinary boiler using co$l or other fuel. About thirty- 
eight towns are using steim from the destructors for 
driving pumping plants in connection with sewage die- 
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poSal works, and the tow;n of Sheerness has taken a 
»lij| bolder departure in the application of such steam 
to work pumps supplying the town with water 
This latter scheme was carried out by the author him¬ 
self, and he is thus able to give full details as to the 
economical results of this installation; the first six 
months’ working showed a saving of nearly 500I., 
equal to a reduction of 3d. per tl in the town rates. 
The comparative advantages of steam jet blowers and 
fans are contrasted, and Mr Goodrich dearly leans 
towards the former as the more economical in the long 
run, in this connection he lays great stress upon the 
absolute necessity of systematic tests of the waste gases 
in Order to determine whether or not combustion is 
going on under the most economical eruditions, a 
diagram given on p 157 shows how serious the heat 
losses may be if excess air is used 
The second half of the book is devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of all the refuse destructors which have been put 
to work in Great Britain and abroad up to the present 
time. The date of the installation, the type and make 
of destructor, the number of cells, the number and 
type of boilers, height of chimney, the type of draught 
used, the purpose for which the power is used, the 
weight of the refuse destroyed daily, and the labour 
cost per ton of refuse destroyed are all given Most 
complete information in regard to this important sub¬ 
ject has thus been brought together, and there can be 
no doubt that it will prove a most useful reference 
volume to those engaged in planning such plants, 
and to municipal authorities who arc consider¬ 
ing the desirability of erecting destructors Up to the 
present the various details and results given by Mr 
Goodrich have been scattered through the Proceedings 
of one or two of our engineering societies, or embodied 
in the reports of borough engineers, and it can have 
been no light task to gather together the mass of in¬ 
formation in this book We have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that it will be a standard book of reference for 
several years to come, and it is in a form in which it 
will be comparatively easy, in the re-issue of fresh 
editions from time to time, to keep it up to date 

T H B 


GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES 
Precious Stones, a Popular Account of their 
Characters, Occurrence and Applications, with an 
Introduction to their Determination, for Mineral - 
ogtsts. Lapidaries, Jewellers, cVt., with an 
Appendix on Pearls and Coral, By Prof Max 
Bauer Translated from the German, with addi¬ 
tions by L J Spencer Pp 027, with 20 plates and 
£4 figures in the text (London * Charles Griffin and 
Co , Ltd,, 1904 ) Price 426. net 
Gems and Gem Minerals By Dr Oliver Cummings 
Farrington, Pp 229; with 16 coloured plates and 
60 half-tone and line engraving^, (Chicago A W 
Mum ford, 1903 ) 

HE publication in 1890 by the Scientific Publishing 
Company of New York of Dr G P Kunz’s 
valuable " Gems and Precious Stones of North 
America 11 showed for the first lime the possibility pf 
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producing, by modern’'methods of photolithography, 
illustrations of gemd, either cut or uncut, which would 
give some ldfea of their characteristic colour, trans¬ 
parency and bistre. TJie two works of which the 
titles appear above , have adopted the same methods of 
illustration,, and the plates are scarcely inferior in 
beauty and in fidelity to the originals to those which 
adorn Dr Kunz’s £pown book 

Prof Max Bauer’s M Edetsteinkunde ” was issued 
in parts In, 189$ and.itkjfi, and at once took a foremost 
place in sq^nfific literature fes the standard work on 
all subjects relating to gems It deals not only with 
the methods adopted by mineralogists and others for 
determining the mineral species to which gem stones 
must be referred, but with such questions as their 
artificial production, counterfeiting of gems, and their 
alteration by heating, &c—questions upon which it is 
often very difficult to obtain satisfactory and trust¬ 
worthy information While mainly devoted to gems 
viewed from the scientific standpoint, much valuable 
information is added on the cutting, mounting and 
price of gems, while the accounts of the localities and 
mode of their occurrence are exceptionally full and 
complete, the descriptions being illustrated by sketch- 
maps and plans of workings. The coloured plates 
give some idea of the brilliancy and exquisite beauty 
of the original objects, whether these be crystals in 
their matrix or cut stones They are scarcely, if at 
all, inferior in these respects to those in the work of 
Dr Kune already referred to, and higher praise than 
this can scarcely be given 

Mr Spencer has been well advised in undertaking 
the translation, with the aid of his wife, of this im* 
portant standard work But the book as it now 
appears in Fnglish dress is much more than a mere 
translation Mr Spencer’s familiarity with the biblio¬ 
graphy of mineralogy is well known, and he brings to 
his task, in addition, w r ide knowledge and experience 
gained in connection with his work in the splendid 
national collection of minerals at South Kensington 
The author of the work has supplied references to the 
more important papers which have been issued since 
the first appearance of the book, and these with many 
other works, including the valuable annual reports on 
the production of gem stones by the United States 
Geological Survey, have been consulted by the trans¬ 
lator, many new and valuable facts being added It 
would be easy to show, however, that even during the 
decade that has not quite elapsed since the book was 
written, much new information has accumulated on 
many of the subjects dealt with, and to incorporate this, 
a? the translator points out in the case of the diamond, 
so as to bring the matter quite up to date, would 
involve the complete re-wnting of whole sections. 
The work is. nevertheless, so complete, trustworthy 
and up to date that no better guide to the study of 
gems can be indicated to the student, the worker, or 
the dealer in these interesting objects. 

TJie general account of precious stones occupies 110 
pages, and, as the translator admits, would have to 
be considerably enlarged if full justice were done to 
the optical methods of discriminating the mineral 
species. This, however, would have only a limited 
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interest for general readers, and therefore is perhaps 
wisely omitted 

The account of the diamond takes up no less than 
150 pages, and, large as is the amount of information 
collected, there is much more that might with advan¬ 
tage have been included if all the researches of recent 
years could have been utilised As it is, the book 
brings together an enormous mass of details which 
could only be obtained by long and patient research 
among widely scattered souices of information The 
corundum and beryl gems, topaz, op.il, ftr*, are also 
very fully treated; but an important feature of this 
work is the account given of the large number of 
crystalline minerals, quite unknown to lapidaries and 
the general public, which are t apnblc of being em¬ 
ployed as gems, and as such, arc scarcely, if at 
all, inferior in beauty to the stones which have become 
famous and are so universally sought after The 
varieties of zircon, spinel and tourmaline, which, in 
the hands of .1 good lapidary, arc capable of yielding 
gems of exquisite colour and beauty, are well described 
in this work, while the numerous minerals which more 
rarely yield transparent and lustrous varieties that can 
be cut as gems are indicated by the author In this 
connection we may point out that even the rare and 
beautiful varieties of spodumene—known as hiddenite 
and kunzite—have been included in this edition The 
appendix on pearls and coral is interesting, and is 
necessary to complete the book as a work of reference 
on the subject We heartily congratulate the author 
on having found so competent and judicious a trans¬ 
lator, and the translator on having devoted his atten¬ 
tion to a work so well worthy of hiving labour spent 
upon it 

Dr Farrington's book is on a much smaller scale 
than Prof Max Bauer’s, but the illustrations arc of 
the same beautiful character The general account of 
precious stones has to be compressed into 65 pages, 
but, as might be expected from the author, the maLler 
is accurate and is very judiciously arranged, while 
some of the discussions, like those on the superstitions 
connected with precious stones, are full of interest 
The account of the several minerals—not only those 
so commonly employed as gems, but the rarer ones 
which can be cut and used in the same way—is, as in 
the case of Max Bauer’s treatise, very full and 
accurate, but the treatment of each has, from the scope 
of the work, to be much more concise The typo¬ 
graphy and general appearance of the book are of the 
excellence we art in the habit of finding in the best 
publications of the American Press J W J 


SPECIALISED CHEMISTRY 
Syntheti&chc Methodcn der orgamschen Chemie By 
Theodor Posner Pp xxxi + 4j5» (Leipzig Veit 
and Co , 1903 ) 

f^HEMlCAL literature has assumed such enormous 
^ proportions during the last two decades that it 
at timfji almost like seeking a needle in a haystaAc 
to endeavour to find whether certain 1 branches of the 
subject^ have previously been worked at or not The 
difficulty is not so much on account of the variety 
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of books written on the different branches of chemistry, 
although their number is colossal, but because there 
arc so many journals and periodicals, and because these 
arc &o widely distributed. 

A chemist who studies or works along a special 
branch of the subject might hope that all others who 
work on similar lines would endeavour to publish their 
results in one or other of a limited number of journals 
Actually this is not the case, and as a consequence he 
must either take in an immense number of periodicals, 
most of which time will not permit him to glance at, 
much less studv, or he must join some society which 
takes in these journals There is, of course, another 
and very real objection to taking in a vast number of 
journals—the expense Those w-ho devote themselves 
to scientific research arc not- generally speaking— 
endowed with excessive richer Chemists, therefore, 
are ready to welcome works which are accurate com¬ 
pilations of scientific research, but even here, vamtas 
vamtatts , the books are out of date almost before they 
have left the press However, they are good and 
useful up to the tune at which they were published, and 
may save a good deni of back reference 

'Jhe book btlorc us is such a compilation When 
one is engaged on research it is of the greatest possible 
.id\antage to be able to consult a work which will tell 
us .it a glance all the most important methods for 
carrying out this or that operation 

For example, a chemist may be dealing with a sub¬ 
stance which he suspeits may be a ketoni- He is 
aware that ketones form oximes, hydrazones, semi- 
(.arba/ides, &r , but he may not have at his fingers’ 
ends all the methods w'hich can be employed to bring 
about these reactions Dr Posner’s book will be of 
great help to him in such circumstances 

'I he book commences with a florid introduction, from 
which wc gather the author’s object in writing the 
book It is briefly to give a collection of synthetical 
methods wInch are of general applicability Special 
svntheses for particular compounds are not given, even 
when they arc of great individual importance I11 
only giving general reactions wc think the author was 
well advised, otheiwise the book must have assumed 
unwieldy proportions 

Under the heading of sulpho-auds we And various 
methods for sulphonating the hydrocarbons, chloro- 
compounds, amido-compounda, &c Dr Posner rarely 
condescends to give exact methods of preparation, this, 
we presume, because very full references arc appended 
at the bottom of each page. This is all very well 
when one has a large library which contains the books 
and journals from which the references are taken, but 
it rather detrarts from the value of the work The 
great advantage of such a work as this should be it£ 
enabling one to dispense with a large number of 
reference books 

The book is divided into four mam parts The first 
part deals with the hydrocarbons, and commences with 
a short description of the different classes of hydro* 
carbons in the aliphatic senes We then tome to a 
short description of some of the methods of preparation 
of acetylene And diacetyftene This leads us up to ring 
hydrocarbons and ring syntheses Part li treats of 
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the single derivatives of the hydrocarbons, such as the 
halogen, nitro, amido, &r The third part is devoted 
to the study of the poly-compnunds The sugars are 
Here dealt with, and are very fully given On p 265 
there is a very useful diagram showing schematically 
the sugar syntheses The fourth part treats of hetero¬ 
cyclic compounds 

The theoretical introductions at the commencement 
of the subsections arc succinct, and give one an idea 
of the particular class of substance in a few sentences 
A little more "space might have been given to the 
quinones Under this heading we only find one and 
a half pages, most of which is devoted to benzoquinone 
There are, indeed, other references to quinones in the 
book, but these do not deal with the modes of prepar¬ 
ation 

The compilation of a book such as this requires an 
immense amount of work, and we Lhink, taking it as 
a whole, although there are a good many omissions, 
that Dr Posner is to be congratulated on having 
brought out a really useful woik F M P 


CIIEESE-MI 1 ES 

British 7 yroqlyphidae By Albert D Muliac!, FLS , 
F Z S , F K M & , &.c Vol 11 (London Printed 
for the Ray Society, 1903 ) 

'"T'HIS is .1 second volume only by date and binding, 
J_ otherwise it is part and parcel of the first, com¬ 
pleting the story with all the scientific skill in descrip¬ 
tion and illustration, the cnLical acumen, and the due 
proportion of enlivening touches to which attention 
was directed in these columns two years ago An 
annotated list of the principal known or supposed 
species, not hilherto recorded as British, is a valuable 
supplement, here thrown in as .1 free gift beyond the 
requirements of the title An interesting addition to 
the group of chcese-mites is furnished by the new 
genus nnd species, Fusacarus lamimpes, a little fusi¬ 
form broad-legged acand discovered by Mr Michael 
in moles' nests, sometimes abundant, yet not present 
in every nest, and never observed upon the mole itself 
Among statements of economic importance may be 
noted the author’s remarks on Tyroglyphus longior , 
Gervais Of this he says 


11 It seems to me Lo be found in almost all houses 
upon dried provisions, often swarming in enormous 
numbers I have also found it most prolific on hay 
and fodder, often increasing in countless millions I 
once had a sample of hay sent me from a large hay¬ 
stack on a first-class farm in Ireland, the whole stack 
had practically been destroyed by this Acarus, there 
were, weight for weight, as large quantities of Acan 
as of hay in the sample ” 


On the other hand he vindicates Histiogaster ento- 
mophagus (Laboulb&ne) from the reproach, conveyed 
in its specific name, of devastating entomological collec¬ 
tions Also' he agrees with the French acarologists 
in being hard of belief that the mite which Riley and 
Planchon called Tyroglyphus phylloxerae was at all 
likely to benefit the French vine-growers by its impor¬ 
tation For one thing, in his opinion, France already 
possessed the mite in question under an earlier name, 
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and for another, he holds that cheese-mites in general 
are not at all partial to feeding on insects until the 
insects are not only dead, but dried, in which con¬ 
dition the dreaded Phylloxera ceases to be a devastator 
of vineyards But if Riley’s mite does the wine-pro¬ 
ducer no essential good, Carpoglyphus anonymus, 
Haller, does the wme-vendor positive harm Anything, 
indeed, might be expected of a creature so reprobate 
that it devours the gold size of the very cell in which 
it is being reared for scientific observation. But this 
species, which in very Irish fashion has been named 
11 ihe nameless,” further outrages sentiment by being, 
what the lower animals so seldom are, a set of little 
drunkards They defy the great wine-merchants of 
Pans by increasing in immense quantities inside the 
wine bottles, 11 maintaining their* position on the 
surface of the wine without getting drowned by stand¬ 
ing on minute pieces of cork,” and in this ideal home 
for inebriates drawing their nourishment from the 
wine 

Directly in his preFace and incidentally elsewhere 
Mr Michael directs attention to the unsatisfactory pro¬ 
cess by which chains are being riveted on zoologists 111 
regard to nomenclature His remarks are opportune 
It may easily come to be supposed that the important 
< ompilation of 11 Das Tierreich ” represents on this 
and some other questions a consensus of opinion But 
that is contrary to the fact, the apparent consensus 
meaning nothing more than a (possibly very reluctant) 
concession to a supposed need for uniformity, by which 
the value of " Das Tierreich ” itself is not a little likely 
to be seriously impaired Moreover, the rules which 
appear to have been agreed on by the committee of 
the International Zoological Congress are themselves 
under more than one grave disadvantage The report 
brought up to the highly representative meeting of that 
congress at Cambridge in 1898 was for some esoteric 
reason withdrawn from discussion This opportunity 
being lost, a larger committee was appointed, but the 
rules appear to have been settled by only five of the 
members, Great Britain being left unrepresented at the 
critical time, through the withdrawal of two members 
and the absence of a third After all, perhaps, it is 
consoling to reflect that rules can only find their 
ultimate sanction in the practice of the best writers, 
and work like Mr Michael's helps one to maintain 
that British zoology is neither dead nor sleeping, and 
that it cannot in the long run be left out of account 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Zoology Descriptive and Practical By Prof Buel P 
Colton, Part i Descriptive Pp X + J75, 201 

figures Price 4s, bd Part 11 Practical Pp 
xvu + 204 Price 2s (London D. C Heath and 

Co , 1904) 

Thk author points out in an admirable preface that 
the study of natural history in schools should follow 
the seasons, and that animals should be studied in re- 
layon to their surroundings 11 The study of the 
relations of animals to their surroundings is a constant 
investigation of cause,” and the pupil has above all 
to inquire into the meanings of facts But exerases 
in classification, in the detailed analysis of types, in 
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definition making, and so on, are also, he maintains, 
of great value The book has been read critically bv 
numerous teachers—some of whom are well known 
experts—so that it ought to be well-nigh faultless 
within its limits The descriptive part begins with 
insects, leaving difficult groups like Protozoa and 
Ccelcntcra to near the end, it is elementary in its 
mode of treatment, with refreshing breaths of the open 
air, admirably free from technicalities, and always 
Hear But the author has tried fai ton much, and 
his terseness is repeatedly gained at the txpmse of 
accuracy We do 110L >ce the object of attrmpting a 
complete survey in a book like this, of dragging 111 
sircmans and brarhiopods the whole show in short— 
when the exigencies of space appear to 1i,i\l nude il 
impossible to say about many classes anvthing wnith 
reading If the author h.id been less; ambitious o f 
completemss, his book would have been more useful 
The practical part of the book, which im ludrs a large 
variety of material, and mostly consists of simple direc¬ 
tions and suggestive questions, is in 0111 opinion a 
much stronger piece of wmk The studies on insecu, 
the crayfish, the earthworm, the turtle, the snak< , thi 
rabbit, and many more, considered boLh is mint living 
creatures and as objects for nnntomiral analysis, an 
admirably eon reived and well worked out The 
Socratic method is adhered to throughout, and tin 
practical volume wall be found very valuable both b\ 
teachers and students It presupposes foi the natural 
history lessons more time and more freedom than is 
usually allowed in Britain It should also be noted 
that there are terse directions on several topics which 
arc rarely alluded to in hooks on practical zoology, such 
is skinning buds and mounting insects Our gfneral 
impression is that Prof Colton, who is evidently 1 
skilful teacher, should have expanded and illustrated 
ihc practical part of Ins book, incorporating in it all 
that is personal and distinctive in the descriptive part 

J A T 

Among the Garden Ftople By Clara I) Pierson 
Pp vui + 2)0, illustrated (London John Murray, 
1904 ) Price 5r 

Our American friends, if not actually ahead, are well 
up to our level in the matter of encouraging and pro¬ 
tecting the native birds of garden* and plantations, 
and the author has therefore been well advised in 
■ uranging for an English edition of the work before 
1 s She has been equally well advised in changing 
lhe original title of " Doorvard Stories ” for the one 
this dainty little volume now bears, for few amongst 
us, we think, arc aware that " dooryard ” is American 
U>r 1 garden ” The American title is, however, still 
icLained in the page-headings 
The book is essentially one for juvenile readers, 
bung written in the form of simply worded stones, in 
which the bird* arc made, so far as possible, to tell 
tlieir own tale according to what may be supposed to 
be their own idea# Despite a certain amount of con¬ 
fusion which is almost sure Lo arise from the nus- 
•ppropriation of the names of familiar English birds 
for totally dilTcrcnt American species, it is certainly 
m important element in the natural history education 
°f young people that they should be made to under¬ 
stand that the birds of distant lands differ markedly 
from those of their own, and, as the author observes, 
may be a decided advantage to those who visit in 
mature years the New World to have already made 
‘‘“me amount of acquaintance with its feathered 
denizens a 

Not that this volume is by any mentis absolutely 
restricted to the birds of American gardens, for it tells 
us a good deal about some of their four-legged enemies, 
Hich as red squirrels and chipmunks Some of the 
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American names, such ns the latter, are explained in 
a short glossary, in which \vc are somewhat .unused 
lo find the raccoon described is “ an American imnial, 
allied to the bear family, but much smaller, and much 
hunted boLli for its flesh and its fur ” Surely some¬ 
thing a li11If more exact and more lo the point could 
h ivt been supplied bv the author's naturalist friends 
1 hi numerous “ three-colour " plates are for the- 
most part good and artistic represi ntations of Lhc 
specie*, they puiLra>, and llu volume may be recom¬ 
mended .is an nltractive gift-book for young people 

R L 

AclU Diysital Giographv Hv Ralph S 1 arr, B S , 
Prolessur of D\n innc (n olugy and Phvsiril Ueu- 
grapliy itCoimll I hiwimU Pp xvi + 457 (New 
Ycnk 1 hr Macmillan (\mipanv, 1904) Pi ice 
1 doll ir 

Vs Pi of I air si\s in Ills piefice, the tcMching of 
ph\sical geographv is sLill in its experimental stage 
1 he publication of this volume, which is the third on 
the s ime subject by the sami auLhor, who now " does 
not lluLlrr himself Lh.it he has pioduced the idral," 
shows ihue is work vet lo be done bv teachers of gco- 
giaphv But whether Lins volume is ideal or not, it is 
certainly in excellent text-book of Lhe subject ProL 
T irr begins wilh a short and not altogether satisfar- 
toi\ chapter uii the* filth is 1 planet, and proceeds to- 
i Ire.ituuiit of the lands of the globe These chapters 
tie followi d bv descriptions of atmosphtuc and 
oceanic phrnununi, which aie less extended than in 
the author's pirvious books, and by an account of the 
ph> siogiaphy of llu Uni Led States The volume con¬ 
cludes wiLh chapters 11 eating of life in its relation to 
the land, air, and occ in Lhe last one being called 
“ Man and Nature ” Several subjects usual!) in¬ 
cluded in books cm physical geography arc relegated 
to appendices and among these m iy be mentioned 
n volution of Llu i.irlh, latitudi and longitude, tides, 
magnetism, and me teorologu ul instruments There 
aie illustrations, most of which are of a striking 
end instructive 1 li 11 irter 

Qmrt Hours with Nature By Mrs BrighLwen 
lllusiritcd by Thto Carreras Pp wi + 271 
(1 nndon 1 hishrr Unwin, 1904) Puce 5? 

Mrs Hku.hiwi-n writes in .1 w r ay that is sure to gam 
the attention of young people Her sketches are in 
no sense formal scientific descriptions of the familiar 
uiinial dnd plant life of this rountry, but they are 
likely to arouse an interest in natural history and. to 
lead readers lo observe for themselves The book 
shows clearly how much worth close inspection and 
study an English garden contains, and rightly indi- 
L.ites then arc lommon phenomena winch still 
remain unexplained The book is well illustrated and 
deserves to be n favourite with boys and girls 

/ c Mondi des Fournus By Henri Coupin, Laurdai 
df I’lnstitut, &c Pp 160 (Pans Delngrave ) 
liiib is a small popular book relating to the habits, 
architecture, and intelligence of ants, and largcl) 
consists of extracts from the works of Huber, Ford, 
Lubbock, Moggndge, and other well know r n writers, 
chiefly French and English The subject of the book 
cannot fail to interest those previously unacquainted 
with it, but it rontams little that will not be familiar 
to everyone who has read any recent w'orks on ants 
It is very inferior to such a book as Ernest Andre's 
“ Les Fourmis," published in 1885, but w t c believe that 
this has been out of print for some time We may add 
that M Coupin’s book conLains a few illustrations of" 
a very inferior description 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Life-history of Radium 

In a letter under the* above title in Nature, of May 5, Mr 
Whetham brings forward some results dealing with the 
hypothesis that radium is being produced from uranium 
May I be permitted to state that 1 have been engaged 
during the last twelve months in an experimental examin¬ 
ation of this hypothesis’ In the paper in which the sugges¬ 
tion was made that radium may be being formed by the 
disintegration of a parent element possessing heavier atomic 
weight (Ruth*rford and Soddy, Phil Mag , Maj, 11)03, 
p S H 7)» this sentence occurs —“ 1 he point is under experi¬ 
mental investigation by one of us, and a fuller discussion 
is rcsened until later " Mr Whetham’s letter makes it 
desirable that the results that have been obtained dining the 
past year should be published 

Twelve months ago 1 purifird n kilogram of uranium 
mLrute until the quantity of radium prcsinL was Ic'*'* than 
io- JJ gram I his was the limit of detection by means of 
ihe electroscope employed, using the maximum or equi¬ 
librium amount of accumulated radium emanation as the 
test for the presence of radium It was arrived at b\ direct 
comparisons with the emanation from a standard imlligiam 
of rndium bromide, by subdivision until its presence could 
no longer hi deLnLed Unfortunately, owing to llir large 
amount of radium in the laboratory, subsequently intro¬ 
duced for the purpose of the helium research, the electro¬ 
scopes have been affected, and it is not possible at the 
present tinu to be sure of such minute effects as originally 
Hut it may be stated that less than 10- 11 gram of radium 
has accumulated in the kilogram of uranium during the 
past twelve months this practically settles the question 
so far as the production of radium from uranium is con¬ 
cerned 

In a paper read recently before the Royal Society by Sir 
William Ramsay and myself, an experimental determin¬ 
ation of the mtc of change of radium was given It was 
shown that rather less than one-thousandth part changes 
per year J he rate of change of uranium may be taken 
as a million times slower, since its radio-activity is a 
million times less, so that, in one kilogram of uranium 
nitrate, about 5X10- 7 gram would change per year Ihe 
quantity of radium produced was less than io -11 gram, so 
that the conclusion is arrived at that if uranium changes 
into radium, less than one-ten thousandth part of the thco- 
retual quantity is produced during the first year’s 
accumulation 

1 he result, of course, may be explained by assuming the 
existence of intermediate forms between uranium and 
radium But from a general consideration of the whole 
question from the point of view of the disintegration theory, 
several '.urh hypothetical forms, each with an extended life, 
must be is&urned So that unless modifications are made 
in the theory, which at present are not justifiable, the 
evidence mav be taken as indicating that uranium is not 
the parent element of radium The experiments will be 
continued hum year to year with the kilogram of uranium 
nitrate But as I am leaving England immediately, and 
shall be away several months, I take the opportunity of 
presenting the results of the unfinished research, and hope 
at a later date to give a fuller account 

Fhfhk Soudy 

University College, Gower Street, W C 


In their communication to the Royal Society of April 
28, Sir William Ramsay and Mr Soddy by direct measure¬ 
ments determine the rate of decay of radium as one 
thousandth of the mass per annum, giving as the average 
life aT the radium atom about one thousand years 
Thu rapid rate of decay, of course, renders it quite out 
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of the question to assume that in the radium now existing 
on the earth we are dealing with the residue of ■ larger 
quantity reduced by decay to its present amount If we 
urry backwards so great a rate of change we, in fact, 
arrive at the existence of such large amounts quite a few 
thousand years ago as to postulate a red hot earth almost 
within historical tunes We are thus either compelled to 
assume that the rate of transformation observed does not 
apply generally to terrestrial radium, but only to radium 
separated by chemical treatment from pitchblende, or that 
the existing store of radium is derived by steady supply 
from sonic substance of greater atomic weight The lirst 
hypothesis, m view of what is known as to the intimately 
atomiL nature of 1 udio-ac tiv ity, may be dismissed 

I hat the probable source of radium is uranium is advo¬ 
cated by Prof Rutherford in his book on radio-activity 
1 rom a conversation with Sir Oliver Lodge 1 gather that 
he also considers this not improbable The reasons for it 
need not be given here 

Now if radium is derived from pitchblende, the rate of 
change of radium is 1 measure of the rate of change of 
pilthblende, supposing a steady state of supply and loss 
has been attained Ihis last condition I think we are 
entitled to assume, although doubtless from the mathe¬ 
matician's point of view a perfect equality would be im¬ 
probable But I will quote Prof Rutherford (" Radio- 
mliviiy," p 334) — 41 Since radium has a short life com¬ 
pared with that of uranium the amount of radium produced 
should reTih a maximum after a few thousand years when 
the rate of produitmn of fresh radium—which is also a 
measure of the rale of change of uranium—balances the rate 
of (hange of that product " 

I et us now issume as .in approximation that from 1000 
kilos of uiamuin the yipld of radium under the most favour¬ 
able conditions would be one deugram It may here be 
observed that the fact of pitchblendes varying in their con¬ 
tent of radium is only what is to be expected under the 
conditions of pieservation of the ore, exposed as it is to 
c hemic *1 attack, or, as Prof Rutherford points out, to the 
action of percolating watei We have in seeking to learn 
Ihe content of radium for our present purpose to take the 
maximum observed 

Ihe one decigram of ladium transforms into sub- 
st cotes of lesser atomic weight at the rate of one-tenth 
milligram per annum Now this is also the annual 
supply from moo kilo* of uranium In other words, the 
urinium bieaks down at the rate of i/io la part of its mass 
per annum The average life of the uranium atom is 
according to this ten thousand million years 

In determining this average life from so short a period 
of observation we, of course, make the assumption that 
the death rate observed is an average one, and that a steady 
state is attained truly founded on the mean longevity of a 
vast number of individuals of varying ages, varying rates 
of loss of corpuscular temperaturr us well as of varying 
amounts of initial corpuscular energy, such conditions as 
would attend material evolution according to Prof J J 
Thomson’s fascinating hook “ Flectnuty and Matter " 
Similar assumptions must be madp before we could deduce 
the average longevity of a vast population from a short 
period of observation of the death-rate 

On these assumptions an interval of time Is Indicated 
which may be considered a minor limit £n the antiquity oF 
matter in our part of the univeise For if the average life 
is really io IB year*, must yve not assume that some of the 
aroinii now expiring as uranium were existing ten thousand 
million years ago 5 Geological time as yve guess it, is but 
little moie than a moment in the being of so great an era— 
as thuty-six seconds is to an hour 

Whether we will ever be able to obtain direct proof of so 
remote an anhquity is impossible now to say, but it is 
remarkable that the rate of change of thorium to thorium X 
affords the same average longevity for the atom of thorium 
ns we arrive at on the data above for uranium, or again 
from the known rate of change of uranium to uranium X 
14us Rutherford gives io- 1 " to io- ir as the change-rate 
per second to thorium X The change-rate 10- 10 for a 
veai’s disintegration will be found to lie between these 
limits J Jolv 

Trinity College, Dublin, May 1 
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Behaviour of Radium Bromide Heated to High 
Temperatures on Platinum 

It mny bp of interest to record that radium bromide 
obtained from Schuchardt, of Gorliiz, and stated to be 
pure, melts at 728° (’ This number is arrived at by 
observations on minute sperks of the subsl'ind' heated upun 
I he platinum ribbon of the meldomoter 

At higher temperatures -up to i(kio° —lliprr is i\erv 
appearance of decomposition, a quiescent glass (in illy r«- 
mauling on the hot platinum After llu experiment it is 
found that the platinum is deeply pitted, and lint in some 
of the pits the limpid glassy substance remains imbedded 
Hm glass is insoluble in hot or cold water or in H( I even 
after prolonged immersion in the hot icid It c in be n - 
mnved onlv partially from the platinum bj scraping Its 
refractive indrx 15 low 

The pitting would most readily be accounted for li\ sup¬ 
posing a platinum bromide formed, but what, Nun, bnumrs 
of the radium * Is an alloy formed' 1 1 he ribbon is Inund 
lo be still radio-active after the experiment, but feebly so 
I hny e not made qu.intit iliv t obsi rv limns for possibJi 
recoviry ol activity j J01 \ 

Trinity College, Dublin, May 7 

Electromotive Force between Two Phases of the 
Seme Meial 

i’ROM the mn rose opu study of the ihangis wbnh 1,1k^ 
place in metals 111 hardening and annealing, I had been 
led to the conclusion th it metals may incur in two ph ist s, 
a hard or amorphous phase mil 1 plnsiji or msiillme 
phase (Prut* Roy hoi , yol lun pp 21H, 2^2) In m pk- 
ing for independent evident e of this, n incurred (o m f p, 
try if theie existed 11 mi isurable Heitfoinotiv e fnn, 1 mIx\11 n 
the two phases, ind I hive now obtained d» finite proofs 
that this is ihi 1 ase in all the inti Ms which have been 
rested in the case of silver, a theimo-juni lion consisting 
of a hardened mil an annealed wne gave an I M 1 of 
128 mu ro-volts at a temperature of 250° C l his tempi ra- 
ture appears to be ne cr the transilion point, and beyond 
this the I M F falls to zero, is tin wires are then both 
in I hi snmi phase I 1 uithei r\pu munis on the subjtcL ur> 
in progress, and the n suits will be publish, d m due couise 

(■rnRc.r lb iru\ 

11 Unneisit) Gardi ns, f*Iasguw, M iy 7 


A Simolc Method of Showing Vortex Motion 

lr 1 little aqueous tlunrrsipin lie pi iced in a gl iss lube 
drawn out to 1 c.ipillaiy bore and supported vertically over 
1 tail cylinder of water, so that the orifice is just bene Uh 
the surfrce, the fluorescein will descend thiough the wain 
in a fine stream 

ff the water be quite tranquil and free frum any rotatoiy 
motion, this shearn will contmur straight, unbroken, and 
clearly defined to the bottom of the jar 

Let a lap br given to the stmd supporting thp tube, a 
slight swelling will uppear on the issuing stream and 
gradually increase in si/e, widening as it goes, while the 
part immediately behind it becomes more and inon sh nder, 
and finally parts altogether 

The separated portion continues to wulrn, and the velocity 
of the centre being greater Ilian that of the edge, it uquires 
a motion of rotation, and becomes a perfei l vortex nng If 
a succession of tap? be given to the stand, a senes of such 
rings are formed* in regular order As their velocities 
diminish, their cross sections increase, they alternatelv pass 
through one another, and their motion can be observed with 
great ease on account of the slowness with which it takes 
place I do not know if this method of producing vortices 
is new or not, but at all events it possesses, the merit oT 
simplicity^ r h HrLAi. 

Koval College of Science, Dublin, May j 

Napier’s Logarithms 

Students interested in this subject may be rernninif nded 
to consult “The Construction of the VVonderful Canon of 
Logarithms," by John Napier, Baron of Menhiston, 
translated from Latin into Fnglish, vyjth notes and a 
catalogue of the various editions of Napier's works, by 
William Hae Macdonald, F F A (William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1889 ) G B M 
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THE EXCAVATOR'S VADE MECUM ‘ 

F any man living is qualified to write a book on the 
subject of excavating it is Prof Pctnc, than whom 
no one' h is lud 1 longer and wider expenence or more 
consistent success Vnd, .is a perusal of these pages 
will show, the work of excavation is something more 
than the nun overturning of earth with Lhc spade 
and ixlriction nl such treasures as may be concealed 
beneath 1L I hen is nut only the organisation and 
direction of I tbour, with all Lhe knowledge ut human 
and especially of the Oriental—nature that it in¬ 
volves, the adaptation to physical conditions, the com¬ 
prehension of tht history and geogi uphy ol the country, 
and, last but nut least, iIil unerring eye foi the dis¬ 
position of lunelmis ur temple sites which is almost 
an 111sfnul lather than a matter of experience The 
ideal excavator must, in addition, be .a skilful draughts¬ 
man and photugraplur, lie 1 must h.ivi some knowledge 
of (himistiy, geology, mechanics, and surveying, 
be side s- tela va sans dire Lhc archaeological know¬ 
ledge which < nnbles him to identily, isLimatc, and 
classify on the spot the iisults of Ins nsc.ucLus 

Th it the urilir of this book fulfils pei hilly in his 
own person all thi se requirements, he would probably 
be Lhc firsL to deny, but his long experience has given 
him a title lo speak, "is it wc re, ex rathidra on ill such 
subjects, and though the work dials almost exclusively 
with excavation from .in FgypLian point of view, it 
will hi me Tenth be indispensable for its practical v due 
lo Ml line slig.itors in any part of the world In fact, 
it contains so much practical advire on every possibh 
he ad that one m iv fancy the would-be followr r of Prol 
Pel 1 it somewhat staggered at Lhr task set before him 
1 hi app.natus 1 nd down as essential for preservation 
ind pai king of objects nlom wmuld seem to necessitate 
the transport of a whole Whifeli v \ or G image’s to 
the Lgvph m deserts We' have bf<n ^ufluicntlv 
iiirioiis to compile a hst of m th rods named in these 
two (hipltrs Ihey include barrels, /me iravs 
hrushisof various kind's paraffin wax tapioca walci 
inviv p ipei, ge latine, benzol, sdunle solution 
give trine, nitrn .md, fulfer’s larth, shuts of glass, 
plixhi iiiinium,i, lndroehloric acid and other 
che nut .ils, in addition lo tools and other more obvious 
mtisMlns But perhaps the author regardid this list 
is a tonnst 1 of pc 1 fiction, as he gives a much shorter 

one oil pj) 1 J2-I I } 

Stnnuslv, howevtr, all such hints art extremely 
valuable, ind piovidc for every contingentv 'md evciy 
difficulty that may an^e in the course of an excavation 
The only valid objei lion that might be taken to them 
is that much of what is said is prrfectly obvious ti> 

1 pi 1 soil of air rage intelligence, and that plenty of 
guod work on these lines has been done elsewhere 
besidis in Egypt Ilowiver, Prof Petrie takes his 
subject sc nousfy .md with genuine enthusi ism, and his 
system aflords a welcome contrast to that of the rx- 
c iv itor for mere pleasure 01 for unblushuigly com- 
mein.tl cuds, to whom archeological results are 
nothing, and whose labours tin refore confer no benefit 
on anv save 1 himself If we may venture on a word 
of irilicism in general, we may say that he is inclined 
to be somewhat too severe on the work done by 
museums and bv Hie stay-at-home archaeologist The 
explorer, as Mr Hogarth tk el] pointed out in his 
charming “ Wandering Scholar,” can never supply 
the place of the scholar, happy is he who combines 
both capacities m his own person, as it has been given 
to few' to do , but the one will alw'ays be 1 omplementary 
to the other Hence we think Prof Petrie too murh 
inclined to regard excavation (even with all its con- 

1 "Methods and Aimn in Archeology " By W M Flinders Feins- 
Pp Mviu + aofl , wuh fid ilIusirstfoniL (tendon Macmillan and Co , Lid 
New York The Macmillan Co 1924) Priced/ 
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corrutant labours) as in itself comprising archeology. 
This cannot be, the excavator supplies the materials, 
-and it rests with him to supply them in a scientific 
■and workmanlike manner; but the years of study 
which they often demand must be the lot of the student, 
who, we can assure our author, would often be only 
too grateful if he had the thancc of combining both 
functions 

The subject is distributed over fourteen chapUrs, 
beginning with the qualifintions of the excavator 
himself, the experience or instinct necessary for 
identifying sites or finds, and three chaptrrs dealing 


tamed in these chapters, but the book will be found 
eminently readable even by those who cannot hope to 
wield the spade 

We cannot, however, lay it down without a feeling 
that the author is throughout too prone to disregard 
1 the work of other archxologists, for instance, on p_ 
123, where he complains that no one since Montfaucon 
(whose work, by the bye, is singularly useless) has 
attempted the collecting of series of objects in a corpus 
Has he never heard of M Keinach's invaluable 
repertoires of Greek sculpture and vases? Is he not 
.iwarc that the German Archeological Institute is 
issuing a magnificent publication of Greek terra- 



coltas 9 And is not a corpus of coins under con¬ 
sideration ? Wc purposely pass over the grow¬ 
ing number of museum catalogues of all kinds, 
which if not corpora, are still a step in that direc¬ 


tion 



Tlir book is illustrated by sixty-six photo¬ 
graphic ur outline reproductions, of sites, opera¬ 
tions, and monuments, the titles, of which are at 
times somewhat oddly arranged (e g Figs 
37), but they are clear, well chosen, and 
instructive We have selected for reproduction 
the frontispiece, representing the clearing of the 
Osirnon at Abydos by a chain of boys with 
baskets, extending more than forty feet down 
The index errs if anything on the side of re¬ 
dundancy, such headings ns “carefulness, 
means of securing”, “chain of boys’ 1 , 
" choice of facts ”, “ finest lines in drawing ", 
“ list of plates ”, “ red paint ”, “ wet squeezes,” 
arc* not onlv superfluous, but contrary to all the 
rules ol good indexing H B W 


PROF A W WILLIAMSON, F R S 



O N Friday last, May 6, there passed away, 
full of years and of honour, Alexander 
William Williamson, one of the most notable of 
British chemists, and one who, in the heyday of 
his intellectual activity, exercised a remarkable 
influence on the development of chemical theory 
He had been in failing health for some years 
past, and such was the seclusion in which he 
lived of late that his tall manly form and strik¬ 
ing features were practically unknown to the 
younger generation of chemical workers. 
Indeed, after his retirement, in 1889, from the 
position of Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
Society, which he held for some sixteen years, 
and after the termination of his active connec¬ 
tion with the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, of which he was treasurer for 
many years, he rarely visited London, and unless 
on an occasion when it was represented to him 
that his influence and the weight of his authority 
were needed in support of some reform, it was 
difficult to induce him to revisit the scenes of 
scientific activity in which he had himself played 
so strenuous and so eminent a part Until 


Fil. 1.—The cleaving of the Oturelon mt Abydci, Egypt 

with the actual work in the field -the labourers, j 
methods of turning and raising earth, and recording j 
on the spot Then follow successive chapters on copy- j 
mg and drawing, photographv, preservation of objetts, 
quacking, and finally publication The last four are of 
a more general nature, dealing with the systematising 
of results, the nature of arLhxologiral evidence, the 
ethics of archaeology, such ns the lights of the State, 
;ind lastly, the fascination of history by way of 
epilogue Space forbids a detailed description of the 
many interesting points and valuable suggestions con- 


within the last few years, when his mental 
powers were obviously failing, he continued to 
take a keen interest in the progress of science, and it 
was easy to engage his attention on the broad general 
Lines of its development 

| Williamson’s mind was cast in a large mould, and, 

] although at tunes he could occupy himself with even 
j small details if he recognised that these were signi- 
j fieftnt or possibly fruitful of theoretical consequence, 

| he was apt to be impatient of the somewhat tiresome 
1 minutix with whicn modern chemical literature 
I abounds. He was probably never a great reader of 
1 such literature at any period of his career, and his 
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physical infirmity made it increasingly difficult for him 
to keep himself informed At the same time the very 
limitation of his physical powers, his partial paralysis, 
and his poor eyesight, probably conduced to his 
eminence as a speculative thinker He was gifted with 
a strong logical mind, and was an acute reasoner, and 
a dear, vigorous, and independent thinker, capable of 
broad and striking generalisation Knowledge, we 
know, dwells in heads replete with thoughts of other 
men, wisdom in minds attentive to their own 
Except by personal contact, Williamson was largely 
debarred from the knowledge of other men’s thoughts, 
by the very circumstances to which allusion has been 
made he became more attentive to his own Like 
most original thinkers he was somewhat tenacious of 
opinions, and apt to be dogmatic in their utterance 
His beliefs were too hardly won to be lightly discarded 
But although at limes impatient of contradiction, he 
had too strong a regard for truth, was too sincere and 
broad-minded a mail to persist m any opinion, if 11& 
unreasonableness was made clear to him Like 
Carlyle, his philosophy was largely swayed by his 
emotions, and like Carlyle’s, his judgments on men 
and things were apt to be tinctured by the mood of the 
moment—a fact which may serve to account for seem¬ 
ing inconsistencies in their expression 

He had a high sense of duty, and of the responsi¬ 
bilities of his position as a representative man of 
science Although, like many strong men, fond of 
power, he was in no sense a self-seeking man, and 
was contemptuous of the artifices by which smaller and' 
more ambitious men seek to gain preferment 
Williamson was born at Wandsworth on May i, 
1824, hence he had just completed his eightieth year at 
the time of his death Much of his early life was 
spent on the Continent He began the study of 
chemistry under Gmehn at Heidelberg, in the old 
cloisters which formerly did duty as class rooms and 
laboratory, but soon joined Liebig at Giessen Whilst 
at Giessen he published, so far back as 1845, his first 
papor on M The Decomposition of Oxides and Salts by 
Chlorine," in which he determined the conditions of 
production of hypochlorous and chloric acids, and the 
cause of the difference in the mode of action of chlorine 
upon alkalis and alkaline earths, and upon salts The 
main outcome of this paper has long since been worked 
into the text-books It is of interest as throwing light 
upon the theory of the action of bleaching solutions 
The experimental material for a short paper on 
“ Ozone " was likewise accumulated at Giessen In 
this paper, which also appeared in 1845, Williamson 
concluded that the peculiar properties belonging to Lhe 
oxygen set free by the agency of the electric current 
are produced by the admixture of a peroxide or acid of 
hydrogen, whereas by the actiori of phosphorus on 
atmospheric air the same substance is not produced 
His surmise that a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen existed possessing some of the charac¬ 
teristic properties of ozone but dissimilar from 
Thdnard’s hydrogen peroxide has not been established 
by subsequent investigation 
At about this time Williamson took his degree, and 
m 1846, whilst still at Gies&en, published an important 
paper on 44 The Blue Compounds of Cyanogen and 
Iron," which probably contains more determinative 
analytical work than any other of his memoirs In 
it he describes the formation of prussiAn blue in 
different circumstances, and the influence which these 
exercise on Its composition, giving particular atten¬ 
tion to the presence of potassium, which materially 
affects the colour and dyeing power o^the product 
These, with two short papers, one relating to the 
theory of ozone, and another on the constitution of 
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ccnanthol, which he published in Liebig's j4nnalen, 
comprise the outcome of the Giessen period He then 
passed on to Paris, where he came under the influence 
of Comte It is hardly to be supposed that a man of 
his temperament, and in such surroundings, 
could remain wholly unaffected by the events of 1848 
His position, however, was made secure by Graham, 
who came over to Pans to offer him the chair of 
practical chemistry in University College, to which he 
was appointed in 1849, and where he continued to 
teach for thirty-eight years, 

In 1850 Williamson published his epoch-making 
paper on the “ Theory of Al thenfication " It was first 
read to the chemical section of the British Association 
at the Edinburgh meeting of August, 1850, and in its 
original form as " communicated by the author " 
occupies about seven pages of the Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine. Certainly no chemical paper of equal length 
ever exercised so profound an influence on contem¬ 
porary thought This memoir, although frequently 
referred to, is probably seldom read by the chemical 
student And yet written more than half a century 
ago there is scarcely a term in it which needs alteration 
to bring it into haimony with modern chemical termin- 
ology or pn sent day doctrine It is a model of concise 
reasoning, founded upon happily devised experiment. 
Williamson clearly traces for us the genesis of the idea 
which led him to lus capital disrovery His original 
intention was not to elucidate the theory of the manu¬ 
facture of ether; he says his object in commencing his 
experiments was to obtain new alcohols by substi¬ 
tuting carburotted hydrogen for hydrogen in a known 
alcohol, and for this purpose he acted upon sodium 
ethylate with the iodide of the tarburetted hydrogen 
which was to be introduced in the place of that 
hydrogen—an expedient which he says he hopes may 
render valuable services on similar occasions To his 
astonishment the compound thus formed had none of 
the properties of an alcohol—it was nothing else than 
tommon ether, C 4 H 10 O This simple observation 
threw a flood of light upon the relations of alcohol and 
other, which Williamson proceeded to develop by a 
train of reasoning, and to prove by a series of experi¬ 
ments which arc now among the commonplace observ¬ 
ations of every lecturer in organic chemistry wherever 
the science is taught Williamson not only illustrated 
these relations by arguments and proofs which are 
absolutely unassailable, but by a course of reasoning 
which instantly riveted the attention and secured the 
adhesion of the whole chemical world, he demonstrated 
the true proress of etherification, and thereby reconciled 
the teaching of apparently irrcioncilabic facts It 
must have been with a special gratification that the 
young man of tw T rnty-six penned the following lines, 
which happily summarise the position he had attained 
" Innovations in science frequently gain ground 
only by displacing the conceptions which preceded 
them, and w'hich served more or less directly as their 
foundation; but, if the view which I have here pre¬ 
sented be considered a step in our understanding of the 
subject, I must beg leave to disclaim for it the title of 
innovation, for my conclusion consists in establishing 
the connection and showing the compatibility of views 
which have hitherto been considered contrary, and the 
best possible justification of the eminent philosophers 
who advocated either one of the two contending 
theories, is thus afforded by mv reconciling their argu¬ 
ments with those of their equally illustrious opponents " 
An observation no less tactful than true 

The paper is epoch-making in more senses than one. 
In it Williamson not only foreshadowed his adherence 
to the doctrine of types which in his subsequent teach¬ 
ing he did so much to elucidate and extend, but he 
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likewise seeks to import into the general process of 
chemical action the conceptions of dynamics The 
simple words with which he concludes his paper sound 
somewhat archaic to-day, but fifty-four years ago they 
must have startled the members of Section B "In 
using the atomic theory, chemists have added to it of 
late years an unsafe, and as 1 think, an unwarrant¬ 
able hypothesis, namely that the atoms are in a state 
of rest Now this hypothesis I discard, and reason 
upon the broader basis of atomic motion " 

Williamson was not a prolific writer, and his fame 
mainly rests upon his work of this period and upon 
what he achieved during the first ten years of his pro¬ 
fessorial activity He published comparatively little 
between 1854 and 1864, but under the stimulus of 
the new movement, he took an active part in the formu¬ 
lation of what is still current doctrine, and produced a 
.series of papers on the principles of chemical classifica¬ 
tion, valency, and nomenclature which exercised a 
powerful influence on chemical teaching in this 
country. 

Williamson was elected into the Royal Society in 
1855, and served on the council from 1H59 to 1861, again 
from 1869 to 1871, and for a third time from 1873 to 
1890, during w'hirh period he arted, as already stated, 
as foreign secretary In 1889-1890 he was made a 
vice-president In 1862 he received a Royal medal 
Ht was twite president of the Chemical Society—viz , 
in 1863-65 and again in 1869-71, and was one of the 
six piesidents who had been fellows of the Society for 
upwards of half a century who were present at the 
memorable banquet in 1H98 He was largely instru¬ 
mental in establishing the present senes of abstracts of 
foreign chemical literature which form so valuable a 
feature of the Journal of the Chemical Society 

In 1873 he was president of the British Association 

His merits as a man of science received wide-spread 
recognition He was an honorary graduate of Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Durham, a member of the Institute 
of Frani-p and of the Berlin Academy, and of many 
scientific sonetirs on the Continent and in America 

T E Thorpl 


EMILE DUCIAUX 

T N the death of Emile Duel,tux scienre has lost one of 
her most devoted and brilliant workers His 
career has formed the principal link between the bac¬ 
teriology of the present day, and what may be called 
the heroic period in the history of nucro-biology which 
followed on the unveiling, by the genius of Pasteur, of 
the secret of fermentation, and the consequent opening 
out of avenues through which innumerable problems 
could be successfully attacked 

The Pasteur Institute will in particular mourn its 
loss, for, owing to the charm of his personality and the 
extraordinary catholicity of his scientific enthusiasms, 
he w as a w orthy successor to the great leader, and the 
lontmuanci of that brotherliness which w'as such a 
striking feature among the little community of scientific 
investigators 111 the Rue Dutot must in considerable 
measure be attributed to his influence 

Duclaux was born at Aunllnc, on June 24, 1840 
He was not a son of fortune, and it was only by dint 
of hard struggle and a determination which was 
capable of nuu.li self-denial that he succeeded in becom¬ 
ing a Normahen in 1B59. At the Ecole Normale he 
studied principally chemistry and physics, and left the 
school as Agrdgi in 1862 

At that time Pasteur, who had returned to the Ecole 
Normale as director of scientific studies, had recently 
established the positions of Agr£g£s prlparateurs, 
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whereby an able and earnest young graduate might re* 
main for a few years as a research-assistant to one of 
his masters 

For some three years Duclaux remained pr6parateur 
to Pasteur, and was his first lieutenant during the 
celebrated investigations into the causes of diseases in 
wine and into the silkworm disease, which had nearly 
ruined some of the Departments of France 

In 1865 he became Docteur 6s Sciences, presenting a 
thesis upon fractional distillation. In the same year 
he was appointed a professor at the lycde in Tours, and 
during the following year became acting professor of 
chemistry at Clermont It was at Clermont that 
Pasteur stayed with Duclaux during the troublous times 
of the war, and it was here that the intimacy and affec¬ 
tion which ceased only at the death of Pasteur was 
established between them It was at Clermont, also, 
that he numbered among his students Roux, whom he 
introduced to Pasteur 

From Clermont, Duclaux went to Lyons as professor 
of physus, where he remained until he accepted, in 
1878, Lhc chair of physics and meteorology at the 
Institute Agronomique in Pans In 1886 he became 
professor of biological chemistry at the Sorbonne, which 
position he held until his death When the Pasteur 
Institute was LompleLed, he transferred his classes to 
the Rue Dutot At the death of Pasteur, Duclaux was 
elected to succeed him as director, and for the last nine 
years the great work of the Institute has been developed 
under his guidance He, however, has not taken any 
direct parL in that portion of its activities dealing with 
infective diseases, but has confined himself more par¬ 
ticularly Lo the chemical and industrial side of micro¬ 
biology 

When one Lonsidcrs the scientific work of Duclaux, 
(he first and most striking point is the wide range of 
subjects it includes Trained as a chemist and physicist, 
he has occupied 1 hairs in both those subjects, and has 
published a not inconsiderable number of original re¬ 
searches in the domains of pure chemistry and physics 
At the same umc his most important work was bio¬ 
logical I ike Pasteur, he was a chemist who worked at 
biology, but principally at that department of biology 
di aling with the physiology of micro-organisms and the 
themisLry of cn/vnies, and he brought his training in 
the exact sconces to be.ir upon investigations or a bio¬ 
logical character, with the greatest success. 

The list of his original contributions to scientific 
journals contains upwards of eighty papers, and in¬ 
cludes papers on molecular physics, chemistry, meteor¬ 
ology, physiology of digestion, enzymes, vegetable 
physiology, bacteriology, and technological papers on 
milk, butter, wine, sericulture, and he is also the author 
of several books In " Ferments et Maladie ” and " Le 
Microbe el la Maladie " he gave popular expositions of 
the results achieved by the Pasteurian method, and the 
complete change thereby produced in the standpoint 
from which infectious diseases were regarded 

In 1896, Duclaux published his " Pasteur, Histoire 
d’un Esprit," which deals with the researches of the 
great master from first to last, pointing out the con¬ 
dition of knowledge on the various subjects before 
Pasteur had brought them, one by one, under the in¬ 
fluence of his imagination and accurate experimenta¬ 
tion This forms one of the most brilliant descriptions 
of the operation of scientific method in unravelling the 
relationship of phenomena, its perusal might well form 
a portion of the education of every student of science 
The most important of Duclaux’s published books is 
thl " Trait6 de Microbiologie "—the four volumes of 
which appeared during the years 1898 to 1901 each 
chapter of which bears the stamp of the author s indi¬ 
viduality, and contains many original observations not 
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published elsewhere 41 L’Hygi&ne sociale ” embodies 
a senes of lectures given ai the Ecole des hautes Etudes 
aociales, in which he points out forcibly that the 
development of our knowledge regarding the causation 
of disease has devolved upon us new responsibilities as 
individual citizens, and in which he advocates an in¬ 
telligent propagandism rather than legal insistence 

Oil one occasion Duclaux felt himself constrained to 
leave the peaceful search after truth which he had been 
pursuing all his life in his laboratories, and to enter 
upon the turmoil of the public platform This was on 
the occasion of the Dreyfus case, when, Lhinking the 
cause of truth was imperilled, he, with complete disre¬ 
gard of all personal considerations, and, as it happened, 
with most disastrous consequences to his health, throw' 
himself into that fierce struggle with invincible ardour 
He, with Zola, Grimaux, and some olher tntelle duels, 
founded the Liguc des Droits de I’Humme, and it was 
whilst addressing a meeting of this League Lhal he was 
seized with an attack of apoplexy He made a slow 
recovery, and regained sufficient heallh to resume his 
work at the Institute, hut has now sui cumin d to a 
second seizure from which he never regained conscious¬ 
ness 

Owing to the versatility of his genius and thi wide 
field of scientific subjects which occupied his attention 
during a very active life, it is difficult to form an ade¬ 
quate estimate of the importance of his scientific work 
It will be, perhaps, on account of his researches into the 
ferments and the chemical jirocesses associated with the 
life and activities of micro-organisms that he will be 
best remembered by the world of science, buL for those 
who have had the privilege of being his pupils and 
associates it will be the mcmor\ of the kindl\ guidi 
and critic, whose enthusiasm was a continual spur to 
effort, and whose ideas were ungrudgingly -it the dis¬ 
posal of every disinterested inquirer into truth that will 
remain for ever foremost Ciiahus J Martin 

S IR II M STANLEY 

'T'HE death of Sir H M Stanley on Tuesday, at 
^ sixty-three years of age, dopnvcs Lhe w’orld of a 
man of action, and geography of one of its greaLcst 
pioneer explorers ft can truly be said that he changed 
the map of Africa b\ the results of Ins t xpedilions, and 
his picturesque narratives criated public interest in the 
problems 0/ Vfncan exploration 

Stanlcy r 's adventures in Central Africa while engaged 
in the search for Livingstone attracted great attention, 
and his famous book, 14 How' I Found Livingstone, 11 
in which the expedition is described, has become a 
classic work of travel Commissioned to find Living¬ 
stone, of whom nothing had been heard for two years, 
Stanley reached Zanzibar in January, 1 H71, and on 
November 10 of the same year met the explorer at 
Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, where Livingstone had 
just arrived frym Nyangwe The two travellers ex¬ 
plored together the north end of Tanganyika, and 
proved conclusively that the river Rusizi flowed into and 
not out of the lake, and that Tanganyika had no con¬ 
nection with the Nile system In February, 1872, 
Livingstone started on the journey from which he never 
returned, and Stanley made his way back to Europe 

In 1874, Stanley left England for the expedition to 
Central \fnca which has immortalised him The waiter 
of the obituary notice in the Ttntes, from which some 
of the particulars here given have been derived, points 
out that little more than the position of Victoria Nyanza 
was then known, its shape was all wrong, our know¬ 
ledge of Albert Nyanza was incomplete. Lake Tangan¬ 
yika was imperfectly defined, and nothing was. known 
of the region that lies between Lakes Albert and Tan¬ 
ganyika. Stanley’s expedition changed all that He 
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proceeded from Bagamoyo west and north to Victoria 
N\anza, tracing a river which he believed (erroneously, 
we now know) was the remote source of the Nile He 
circumnavigated the lake, and for the first time proved 
to satisfaction that it was one great lake and not a group 
of small lakes, and that its shape was very different 
fiom that laid down in Livingstone's map Westwards 
to Muta Nzige, as Lake Albert is called by the natives, 
Stanley and his great following marched They struck 
a bay (Beatrice Gulf), which is now recognised as part 
of a southern lake, afterwards named by Stanley Lake 
Albert Edward 1 Important rectifications and additions 
were made m the country lying between Victoria 
Nyanza and the Jakes to the west, and thence south to 
Ljiji Stanley cinumnavigated Tanganyika, rectify¬ 
ing its conLour, and proving conilusively that the lake 
had an outlet in the river Lukuga 

Leaving Nyangwe in November, 1876, Stanley 
reached Boma, near the mouth of the Congo, in 
August, 1877 This journey across Africa lasted two 
years and nine months The results to geography were 
certainly immense, it is doubtful if on any other single 
expedition so much had been done to fill up the great 
blank 111 the map of Afrit a The narrative of this ex¬ 
pedition w is given by Stanley in 11 Through the Dark 
t cmLimnt ” 

lhe magnitude if Stanley’s discovery wc .ire only 
now realising, when the multitude of mighh tributaries 
north ind south are being opened up, and we are iblc 
to form fin estimate of the vast basin of the Congo 
Stanley had scarcely landed in Furope, in 1878, when 
the King of (he Belgians solicited his aid in the opening 
up of the Congo In the following year he returned to 
the Congo, and this was the beginning of what really 
soon btt one tin Congo Free State, under the sove- 
rugnty of the King of the Belgians 

In 18H7, Stanley went ogam to Africa this lime in 
se irch of Fnun P.islia Emin was found, but the i\- 
pedition met w r ilh several disasters Finally, marching 
through new country, exploring Lhe Semliki River, 
Mount Ruwen/on, and Lake Albert Edward, Stanley 
nnd lus followers made their way by the south of ttic 
Victoria Nvan/a to Lhe coast, he reuhing Zanzibar on 
December 6, iSKK, leaving Emm behind on the main¬ 
land 

On thi-* expedition Stanley succeeded in solving some 
important problems in the hydrography of Africa and 
Lidding much to our knowledge of its geography 
Among Lhe geographical results were the discovery of 
the Stmhki River, which issues from Lake Albert 
Edward and enters the south t nd of Lake Albert 
Nvin/a, the Ruwen/on range between these two lakes, 
and the south-western extension of Lake Victoria The 
results- of this expedition arc described in the volume 
“ In Darkest Africa ” , 

Stanley has been termed " the Bismark of African 
exploration," and in many respects the comparison is 
not inappropriate, for the work he accomplished united 
into one great whole the disjecta membra of African ex¬ 
ploration, and it was carried out with firm nrrve and 
unflinching will_ 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION Ob 
ACADEMIES 

T HE following is a list of the delegates who, accord¬ 
ing to the latest advices, will attend the General 
Assembly of the International Association of Academies, 
to be held at the Royal Society’s Rooms at Whitsun¬ 
tide — 

Amsterdam —Koninklijke Akadenu* van Wetenschappen, 
Prof H G van de Sande Bakhuyzen and Prof M J 
de Goeje Berlin —Kgi Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
gchaften, Prof H Diels, Prof W Waldever, Prof W 
\on Bezold and Prof R Pischel Brussels —Acdd6mie 
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Royal© des Sciences, Prof Lion Fredencq and Prof 
Chevalier Edouard Descamps Budapest —Magyar Tudo- 

m any os Akademia, M Charles Than and M Ignatius 
Goldziher Chruttanta —Videnskabs Selakabet, Prof H 
Mohn and Prof G Goldberg Copenhagen —Kongellge 

Danskc Videnskabernes Selskab, Prof J L Heiberg and 
Herr Paulsen Gdtttngcn —Konigliche Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, Prof E, Ehlers, Prof F. Leo, 

Prof F Klelhorn and Pro! E Riecke Leipzig — 

Kgl Sachsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Prof 
Dr Flechsig and Prof Dr Credner London —Royal 
Society, Sir William Huggins, Mr A B Kempe, Prof 
Larmor, Mr Francis Darwin, Sir Michael Foster, Lord 
Kelvin, Prof Armstrong, Mr George Darwin, Prof 
Forsyth, Sir David Gill, Prof Liversidge, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K C B , Prof Schuster, Dr Waller, Sir William 
Ramsay, K C B , Mr Bateson and Prof Milne London — 
The British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, 
Philosophical, and Philological Studies, Lord Rcay, Right 
Hon James Bryce, Sir R C Jebb, Dr Caird, Sir C P 
Ilbert, K C S l , Right Hon Sit A Lyall, GC 1 E, 
KCB, and Prof Rhys Davids Madrid —Real Academia 

de Ciennas, Seflor Josl Echcgaray and Prof Santiago 
Ramon y Cnjnl Munich—Kgl Bayerisihr Akndemic der 

Wissenschaften, Prof Ferdinand Lindemunn and Prof Karl 
Krumbacher Paris —Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles 

Lettres, M Georges Perrat, M Emile Senart, M le Comte 
de Lasteyne, M H Omont, M M. Collignon and M J 
Lair Paris —Academe des Sciences, M Mascart, M 
Gaston Darboux, M Henri Poincarl, M H Moissan, 
M A de Lapparent and M A Giard Pans —Ataddmie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, M Georges PiLOt, M 
Paul Leroy-Benulieu, M Glasson, M le Comte de Franque- 
ville, M Boutroux, M le Baron de Courrel, M Henri 
Joly and M Paul Meyer Rome —R Accademia dei 
Lincci, Prof Giacomo Ciamician and Count Ugo 
Dalzam Si Petersburg —Araddmie Implnnle des Sciences, 
Msr A S Fununtzin and Prof C H Salemann Stock- 
holm —Kongl Vetenokaps Akndemien, Prof G Retzius 
and Prof S E Henschen l icnria —Kaiscrliche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften A -Mathematish-naturwissenbchaft- 
liihe Klasse, Prof Viktor von Lang, Prof Sigmund Exner, 
Dr Edmund Mojsisovks, Edler von Mojsvar, and Prof 
Hemrnh Obermeiner B —Philosopisch-histonsche Klnsse, 
Prof ] he odor Gomperz Prof Joseph Kanibai ek and Prof 
Leopold von Srhroeder Washington —National Academy 
of Sciences Its foreign members—Sir Archibald Geikie and 
Prof E Ray Lnnkester 


NOTES 

Thp following candidates selected by the council of the 
Rojal Society wire duly elected at the meeting on 'Ihursda) 
last, May 5 —l)r T G Brodie, Major S G Burrard, Prof 
A C Dixon, IVor J J Dobbie, Mr T H Holland, Prof 
C J July, Dr Hugh M irshall, Mr Edward MevncW, Dr 
Alexander Mmrhead, Dr G H F NuLlall, Mr A E 
Shipley, Prof M W Travers, Mr Harold Wager, Mr 
*G T Walker, and Prof W W Watts 

An influential committee has been formed for the purpose 
of striking a medal in honour of the memory of the late 
Prof Cqrnu The (nmmitteo includes many members, 
foreign associates and correspondants of the Institute of 
France, fls w,nil as other leaders in the scientific wmld 
1 he medal will be in bronze, silver bronze and silver, and 
the price will be 15 francs, ao francs, and 50 francs re¬ 
spectively Subscribers for the medal are invited to bend 
their subscriptions to M F, A Martel, 8 rue Mlnars, 
2* Arrondissemetit, Pans , - 

At its meeting on Monday, May 9, the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris elected Prof Barrois, of Lille, to All the 
vacancy left in the section of mineralogy by the death of 
the illustrious Fouqul This recognition or the claims of 
one of the most distinguished geologists of the present day 
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will be welcomed far and wide, and nowhere more warmly 
than in the British Isles, where M Barrois has many 
attached personal friends, and where he has himself dona 
so much to illustrate the geology of this country 

As was generally expected, Prof. Rothpletz has been 
appointed to the chair of geology in the university at Munich 
and to the directorship of the State geological collections— 
the posts left vacant by the death of the lamented K von 
Zittel He has long been connected with the university, 
and has gamed a wide reputation as an accomplished Add 
geologist and a good paleontologist His researches Into 
the tectonics of the Alps have attracted ’’iuch attention In 
this country, where he has many personal friends, and where 
he has made many geological excursions 

At a meeting of I he US National Academy of Sciences 
on April a 1, Sir William Ramsay, KCB, was elated ■ 
foreign associate of the academy 

\ Rfuter message from Cape Town reports the arrival 
there of the steam yacht Scotia —Lhe vessel in which the 
Scottish Antarctic Expedition sailed 

The death is announced of Mr Eli Sowcrbutts, who for 
the last twenty years had acted as secretary of the Man¬ 
chester Geographical Society, which he was largely instru¬ 
mental in founding Mr Sowerbutts was in his seventieth 
year 

Prof ftMUF Bourbuelot, of Pans, Sir Henry Little¬ 
john, and Dr J Wilson Swan, FRS, have been elected 
honorary members of the Pharmaceutical Soriety of Greet 
Britain The following have been elected corresponding 
members of the society —Prof E Perrnt, Pans, Prof 
Heinrich Beckurts, Brunswick, Prof, Carl Hartwich, 
Zurich, Mr, S 1 Dunn, of the Hong Kong Botanical 
Gardens , and Dr G W Parker, British Guiana 

Tnr following have been elected honorary members of the 
Royal Institution —Prof E H Amagat, Prof L P 
Cailletet, Prof J M Crafts, Prof II A Lorentz, Prof. 
F W Morley, Prof E C Picketing, Prof, and Madame 
Curie, Prof II L Le Chatelier, Prof G Lippmann, Prof 
J W Bruhl, Prof G H Quincke, Prof E Fischer, Prof 
P W G Kofilrausell, Prof H Landolt, Prof L Boltz¬ 
mann, Dr II Kamerlingh Onncs, Dr G Lunge, Prof- 
P T Cleve and Prof P Zeemann 

Prof van *t Hoff offers through the medium of the 
deitschnft fur physikahschc Chctme a prize of 60 1 Tor the 
best and most complete synopsis of the literature of catalytic 
phenomena Competitors nre required to send m their 
papers before June 30, 1905, to the editors of the Zeilschnft, 
2 Linnlstrasse, Leipzig, and the judges are Profs, 
van 't Hoff, Arrhenius and Ostwnld 

An international congress on philosophy has been 
arranged to take place at Geneva from September 4 to 8 
under M Ernest NaviUe as honorary president and Prof 
Gourd as acting president The languages used will bo 
English, French, German and Italian lhe congress will 
be divided into five sections, dealing with history of philo¬ 
sophy, general philosophy and psychology, applied philo¬ 
sophy, philosophy of the sciences, and history of science 
Th^secretary is Dr Ed Clapar&de, 11 Champel, Geneve 

Tim British Fire Prevention Committee offers a gold 
medal and a purse of aol for the best fable for children 
calculated to serve as a warning Hgainst the danger of 
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pitying with matches or fire Two silver and four bronze 
mtedAls will also be given as additional awards for meri¬ 
torious essays The conditions can be obtained at the com¬ 
mittee's offices, 1 Waterloo Plate, London, SW, upon 
application by letter, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope, 

Following the example of some other counties, a society 
has been formed for the photographic record and survey 
of Kent The society is promoted by the South-Eastern 
Union of Scientific Societies, and its objects are “ to make 
and preserve by permanent photographic prints, records of 
the present condition of objee ts of an hu-nlogical, historical, 
or scientific interest the geology, fauna, and flora of Kent, 
the customs and costumes of its people, notable events, and 
portraits of its prominent men and women " Good promise 
Of support has already been received, and a successful first 
exhibition in June seems assured, but further help is desired 
The organising secretary (Pro tem ) 15 Mr H Snowden 
Ward, Hadlow, Kent 

A coRRBsrohDhNT of the Tuner directs attention to some 
of the geographical work done by the late Admiral 
Makaroff In the early eighties of last century, Makiroff 
wrote a brochure of 147 pages, with nine charts, on the 
interchange of the waters of the Black bea and 
Mediterranean, which was published by the Russian 
Academy of Sciences and awarded a full premium On hi* 
return from his voyage in the Viiiaz m 1893 he wrote a 
report of his observations—848 pages and 33 charts 1 he 
report was likewise publ.shed and awarded a full premium 
by the Russian Academy In 1901 hr published an account 
of his ice-breaking steamer the Yermak and her work under 
the title of " 1 he Yermak -in the Ice ” 

We are not concerned in these roluitins with the cause 
or course of the war between Japan and Russia, hut it is 
impossible to read of the remarkable achievements of the 
Japanese without remembering that they owe their success 
to the encouragement of education and science A writer 
in the Doily Graphic points out that while probably 95 per 
cent 0/ the Russian soldiers are illiterate, not more than 
S per cent of the Japanese are illiterate, and he attributes 
the Japanese successes to their intelligence and initiative 
It does not seem possible for the Russian soldiers to be 
placed in dispersed positions to think and net for them¬ 
selves " As for the officers," the writer continues " where 
is genius to tome from? The broad, liberal-minded men have 
been sent to Siberia, and all who have shown the ih carter- 
istic mask of leadership in its contempt for bureaucracy 
have set a seal on their careers " Whatever may be said 
about Russia, it is certain that Japan is now furnishing 
the world with an example of "the influence of brain¬ 
power on history " Last September Sir Norman Lockver 
referred in his British Association address to " the intel¬ 
lectual effort made by Japan, not after a war, but to pre¬ 
pare for one,” Recent events have shown that the naimn 
which endows universities and encourages science is making 
the best possible provision for military or naval conflict as 
well as for industrial competition 

In the death of Dr. Charlp* Ricketts, at the advanced 
a^e of eightj-six, geological science has Inst an ardent local 
worker, who practised as a physician for many vears at 
Birkenhead, and devoted his leisure to the study of geology, 
more especially In Cheshire and Lancashire He was twice 
president of the Liverpool Geological Society, and most of 
his geological papers were published in the Proceedings 
of that society An Interesting article, which he communi- 
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rated in 1883 to the Geological Ma^ as me, was on the 
influence of accumulation and denudation in causing 
oscillation of ihe earth's crust, in this he embodied deduc¬ 
tions made and published by him as early as 1865 Dr 
Ricketts was for many years a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the British Association 

The fossil foot-prints of the Jura-Trias of North America 
form the subject of '1 memoir by Dr R S. Lull (Mem 
Boston Soc Nat Hist , vol v , No 11, April) Two groups 
of foot-prints have been found impressed on the annent 
shales and sandstones, the one bipedal and the other of 
quadrupedal gait Both groups are considered to belong 
to dinosaurs these arc the only vertebrates the gait of 
which when erect could have been 1 Irue walk or run with 
alternating steps, which wiLhout exception the bipedal 
tracks show, there being no instantc of the record of a 
jumping form Of the truly quadrupedal forms, those re¬ 
ferred to Batraihopus may have belonged to a true dinosaur 
which had retained, among other primitive characters, the 
ancestral quadrupedal gait The inode of progression was 
a true walk like that of a mammal, and not the crawl of 
modern reptiles 

The Geological Survey has issued a tnlour-pnnled drift 
map of the area around London, on the scale of one inch 
Ln a mile, in Tour sheets, price u 6 d each The execution 
of this map has been carried out at the Ordnance Survey 
Oflirc, and the colour printing 19 in nil respects excellent 
The map is intended to replace the old hand-coloured geo¬ 
logical map of London and its environs, the cost of which 
was 30A This reduction in prue will be a boon to all 
interested in the geology of the metropolitan district 'Ihe 
new map does not cover quite so large an area as the old 
one, but it extends on the north to Watford, Enfirld, High 
Beech and Kelvcdon Hatch, on the east to Brentwood, 
Upminster, West Thurrock, Greenhithr and Kingsdown, 
nn the south to Shnreham, Croydon, Sutton, Ewell and 
Bvfleet, and nn the west to Chertse\, Staines, Uxbridge 
ind Kickmansworth The results of a recent six-inch survey 
of the Thames valley deposits have bpen incorporated on 
the new map, the bnckearths not having previously been 
.iMurately defined 

Wn have ieieived from the president of the International 
Aeronautical Committee a summary of the balloon and kite 
list 1 ills made in vinous tuuntnes during the months of 
Janu iry to March Among the highest altitudes reached 
we mav mention the ascents from Paris, 15,000 metres, 
Tivia, 13,000 metres, Strassburg, 111,500 metres, Munich, 
13,000 metres, Pavlovsk, i8,qbo metres, Guadalajara, 
13,220 metres , and Zurich 14,430 metres Mr Dines's kite 
at Oxshott attained an altitude of 1100 meties The meteor¬ 
ological results arc rtserved for future discussion, un¬ 
fortunately several of the records have not been recovered 

The dail\ weather repoit issued by the Meteorological 
Office on May 4 icntams a suijII inset chart showing the 
total amount of rainfall retarded in the United Kingdom 
in the seventeen weeks ended April 30, together with the 
percentage of the average amount In all disLntts except¬ 
ing the north-east of England the fall has been in excess 
of the average In the exlremp north (Scotland) the amount 
is 121 per cent, of the average, and in the extreme south 
(Channel Islands) 144 per cent , in the nurth-wrst of 
England it is 122 per rent In Ireland the amount is 12U per 
cent in the north and 116 per cent in the south In the 
east and north-east of England the fall has been practically 
normal 
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A ietthr received from Mr W Comery, Llnndilo, 
Carmarthenshire, gives an account of variations noted in 
the parts of the flower of the primrose during 1 the current 
year, and provides data for comparison with the observ¬ 
ations recorded by Mr 1 (■ Hill in the Annals of Botany, 
June, 1902 According to our correspondent, variation in 
the number of parts was confined to 4 and 6, except in the 
cases where one flower had 8 sepals, 7 petals, and 6 stamens, 
two were decamerous, and one was trimerous The corolla 
showed the greatest amount of variation, of ninety-four 
irregular flowers, 79 per cent showed reduction in the 
number of petals, and Lhe proportion of long styled to 
short styled was nearly 7 3, but of twenty flowers showing 
increase In the number of petals the proportion was exactly 
inverse 

An extensive senes of observations on the number of 
fungus spores present in the air has been made by Mr 
K Saito ( Journ of the College of Science, Imp Umv , 
Tokyo, Japan, xvm , art 5) The observations were made 
in the Botanic Garden, street*, operating theatre of the 
hospital, and certain rooms It was found that the spores 
were more numerous m warm and damp than in told and 
dry weather, and that rain and snow diminished while a 
strong wind increased their number lhe commonest 
species were Cladosponum herbarum, Penicilhum glaucum 
and Eptcoccum purpurascens Ihiee new species are de¬ 
scribed The article is illustrated with chaits and a number 
of figures, the latter would prove useful in the identification 
of the species of Fungi that might be met with in labor¬ 
atories, &c 

YV1111 the exception of one on field-pratlue with the 
aneroid, and a second on the moths of the family l,eo- 
melrida;, the articles in the second part of vol xvj of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria are devoted 
to paleontological and geological subjects Ihree of these 
are communicated by Mr F Chapman, who describes 
Jurassic Foramimfera and Ostnuoda from W Australia, 
Pahcnzou and Meso7oic invertebrates from YV Australia 
and Queensland, and various Paleozoic fossils from V ictoria 
Mr C M Maplestone discusses the fossil SeJenarndde of 
the last named colony 

According to the report for last vear, the hatching of 
sea-fish at Picl has been most successful, nearly 15,000,000 
Try having been obtained from about 17,000,000 eggs lhis 
gives a total loss of rather less than Ji pei rent for the 
whole operations, which is almost certainly vastly below 
what occurs m nature It is incidentally mentioned by 
Prof Herdman that plaice in the closed Scotch waters have 
been found to run much larger than on the over-fished 
Lancashire coast The feature of the report under con¬ 
sideration—namely, that on the Lancashire Sea-Fisheries 
Laboratory—is, however, undoubtedly Dr J H Ashworth's 
elaborate and beautifully illustrated account of the life- 
history and structure of the lug-worm, which is the result 
of several years hard and careful work 

Among recent mathematical papers published in the 
United States may be noticed the following —L E 
Dickson, determination of all the subgroups of the known 
simple group of order 25920 (Tran* Amer Math Soc , 
v p, ia6)j C N Haskins, on the invariants of quadratic 
differential forms (ibid , p 167), C Arzelb, note on a series 
of analytic functions (Ann of Math (a), v , p 51), A G 
Greenhill, the mathematical theory of the top (ibid , p 67), 
H A .Converse, on a system of hypocycloids of class three 
(P ,0 5 )i E B Wilson, projective and metric geometry 
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(p J 45 ) 1 YV F Osgood, on a gap In the ordinary present¬ 
ation of Weierstrass’s theory of functions (Amer Math, hoc 
Bull , March) The first number of vol xxvi of the 
American Journal of Mathematics Is accompanied by a 
portrait of Prof Noether, its principal contents relate to 
the theory of groups, but there is a paper by Prof Bromwich 
on caustlLS which is oF a less abstract character. 

Messrs J and A Churchhl have published a sixth 
edition of " A Manual of Dental Anatomy Human and 
Comparative," by Mr Charles S Tomes, FRS 

Messrs Iliffe and Sons, Ltd , have published sixth 
editions of " Photography for All," by Mr W Jerome 
Harrison, and of 11 Practical Enlarging," by Mr John A 
Hodges 'lhe price of each book is 12 net 

A sixth edition of "A Treatise on Hydromechanics 
Part 1 Hvdrostatics,” by Dr W H Hesant, FRS, and 
Mr A S Ramsey, has been published by Messrs George 
Bell and Sons I*or lhe present edition the text has been 
carefully revised, and considerable additions have been 
made to some sections of the book 

A sfrcOND edition of Mr T W Cowan's "The Honey 
Bee its Natural History, Anatomy, and Physiology," has 
been published by Messrs Houlston and Sons. The first 
edition was reviewed at length in our issue of April 23, 
1B91 (vol xlm p 578) It Is consequently only necessary 
to add that the present edition has been revised and 
corrected 

Tin delegates of the Clarendon Press have taken over 
the senes of geographical memoirs known as " lhe Regions 
of lhe YVorld," which is under the general editorship of 
Mr II J Mackinder, and in future this series will be 
published by Mr Henry browde 1 wo new volumes will 
be issued I His year—“North America," by Prof Israel 
Kussrll, of the University of Michigan, at the end of this 
month, and 11 India,” bv Sir 'I homas Hulduh, K C I L , 
in the early autumn It is hoped that “The far East," 
by Mr Archibald Liltle, will soon be in the press 

In the March number of the Journal of Physical 
Chemistry, Messrs H E Patten and YY R Mott describe 
experiments on the electrolytic deposition of metallic lithium 
from solutions of lithium chloride in ethyl, propyl, butyl 
and amyl alcohols By Lhe use of organic solvents the 
electrolytic separation of metals not obtainable from aqueous 
solutions seems possible in many cases 

In the April number of the American Chemical Journal 
Messrs H C Jones and F H Getman discuss the nature 
of concentrated solutions of electrolytes As the result of 
an exlerded investigation of the freezing points, boiling 
points and conductivities of such solutions, the authors 
arrive at the conclusion that combination fakeB place between 
the solvent and the dissolved substance As a consequence 
of this, such solutions are really more concentrated than 
they would appear to be from the amount of dissolved sub¬ 
stance present in them, and many of the discrepancies ex¬ 
hibited by concentrated solutions are explainable 

Ihe April number of the New Philosophy, published by 
the Swedenborg Scientific Association, contains some 
interesting notes in reference to Swedenborg's work m 
chemistry Whilst Prof van 't Hoff acknowledges It as 
the first work which anticipated the modern science of 
stereochemistry, others regard bwedenborg's work as having 
had absolutely no influence upon chemical thought or dis¬ 
covery Prof F W Clarke recently described it as " the 
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prototype of a class of speculative treatment, considerable 
In number, some of them recent, and all of them futile," 

Tn the current number of the Zettschnft fur anorganische 
Chemie, Prof. B Brauner describes the preparation and 
properties of acid sulphates of the rare earths The cerium 
salt has the formula Ce a (S 0 4 ), jHjSO,, and salts of the 
’Same type have also been obtained for lanthanum, praseo¬ 
dymium, neodymium, samarium and yttrium These ucid 
sulphates are only incomplete!) converted into the normal 
salts at high temperatures, and the author's opinion is that 
all atomic weight determinations of Lhr rare earth metals, in 
which the sulphates obtained synthetically have been em¬ 
ployed are on this account inaccurate 

In the Mutch number of the Physical Rcvnw, Mr T L 
Doubt describes some experiments dealing with the effect 
of the intensity on the vpJonty of light The results of 
these experiments justify the conclusion that for light 
travelling in air a change in intensity in the ntio of 1 to 
aoo.onr) does not alter its velontv by as much as S7 cinti- 
metres per second In the case of water, .1 1 hange in 
intensity in the ratio of 1 to 4^,000 does not alter the 
velocity by as much as 80 centimetres per setond, that is, 
bv 1 part in 1000 million parts 

The additions to the Zoological Snuetv’s G miens during 
the past week include a Pig-luiled Monkrv (Urtcum? 
nt mestrutus) from India, presented by Mrs Mackenzie 
Fraser, a Smooth-headed Capuchin (f\bus uionarJiiiv) from 
South-east Brazil, presented by Mr Arthur Collins , a 
Ruffed Lemur (Lemur rarim) from Madagasi ir, presented 
by Lady Constance Stewart Ruhard&un, a Pigmy Hog 
(Porcula salvtana) from Hhotan, presented by' Mr f) If 
Felie , two Markhoors (Capra iru^tuiros) from Norlh-eis| 
TriHia, two Punjaub Wild Sheep (ftm cycloceros) from 
North-west India, presented by Colonel Deane, three 
C hinchillas (( hmihilla Itimgcra) from ( hill presenltd by 
Mr Andres Ker, two Coypu Rais (Mvopotamus coypus) 
from South America, presented bv Mr II L Horsfall, l wn 
Ring-tailed Pigeons (C olutnba taribbaea) from Jam 111 a, pre¬ 
sented by Mr D Selli-Smith , two Spur-winged Geese 
{Plectroptcrus gambt from West Africa, presented b) 
Mr J Lemberg, tyvo Nutmeg Fruit Pigeons {WynsUnvora 
bicolor) from Moluccas, lyvn Imperial Nicobar Fruit 
Pigeons {Carpophaga ttuulans) from the Nicobar Islands, 
four Andaman leal (Niffiori albii^ulari), three Andaman 
Banded Cr ikes (Ralhna cannwgi), si\ Great-billed Anda¬ 
man Parrakeets (Palace mu fiiinjmrrulm) from the Anda¬ 
man Islands presented by the (mvernment of Indii an 
Exanthematir Monitor (T aranus r \ anthemaht ns) from West 
Africa, presented by Mi Dayrell, *i Rufescenl Snake 
(Lcptodira hoiatnbtoea ) from South Afuca, presented by 
Mr B McMillan , an Allen's Hassancyun (Uassancyon 
a/leni), six Red *nnd Black Sn ikes (Krylhrolampus veuuc- 
f(ffirmu) from South America, an Australian Cassowary 
(Cn^uartuf aiufrahv), a Gould’s Monitor (laranuf gouldi), 
a Lace Monitor (J aranus vanus ), a Hlue-tnngued Lizard 
( 7 Tiiyua mucoidc-s), a Derbian Wallaby (Macro pus 
derbtanus) from Australia, a Sooty Phalanger [Trit Iiosurus 
fuhginosus) from [Tasmania, two Australian Barn Owls 
(Sfrur delicatula) from Australia, an Orton's Ciu in (Pene¬ 
lope or tom) from Ecuador, a Gold-crested Mynah 
(Ampehceps coronatus) from India, a Sarus Crane (Grur 
flHfigarte) from Northern India, five Lineated Sand Skulks 
(C hale ides Unoalus), South European , four Californian 
Newts (Molge torosa) from Calilorma,' deposited, a Black 
Ape (Cynopithecus ntger) from the Celebes, ten Created 
Pigeons {Ocyphaps lophotcs) from Australia, purchased. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Solar Work at the Smithsonian Astropiiysk al 
Obsfrvatorv —Incorporated in the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1903, is a report of the work performed in the Astro- 
phybual Observatory, during that period, bv Mr C G 
Abbot who is in charge 

A new horizontal telescope of 20 inches aperture and 140 
feet focal length, fed by u novel form of two-mirror rodostat, 
and fitted with an apparatus for thoroughly churning the 
air inside the tube during the observations, has been mounted 
for the holographs study of the solar image, and especially 
sun-spot energy spectra and the absorption of the solar 
envelope 

The most notable result oT the study of the atmospheric 
absorption during the above named period was the de¬ 
creased transparency of the atmosphere, at Washington, for 
all wave-lengths, but especially for the violet and ultra¬ 
violet radiations Other results showed that this result 
was not caused by an excess of moisture in the atmosphere 
Several plates which are included in the report show a 
diagrammatic view of the new instrument, typical “ holo¬ 
graphic energy " and " utmospheric tr.msparenc v " curves, 
a curve showing the distribution of radiation in the normal 
solar spectrum outside the earth’s atmosphere, and a photo¬ 
graph of the large t a lost it with the second mirror 

Mmfor Rauiants OnsrKiLD at Aiiifns -A communi¬ 
cation from Prof D Lginitia to No 3941 of the tafrrmo- 
nuscfu' Nachnchlcn gives a list of the radiants observed at 
Athens during 1902 I wo radiants not given in Denning'* 

“ General Catalogue " \veie recorded in June and July, 
respectively, as follows — 

]une27,ioh 58m - I2h 16m (Athens M T ) a = 230 n 1 fl= + 73 ° 
July 29, 1 oh 40m — 11 h 27m ( „ ) a — 85% fi-+iS5“ 

Seveial of the radiants obtained from the observations 
it Athens differ considerably both in time and position from 
their respective v dues given in the above named 1 dia¬ 
logue 

Hu observed ladlunt for the lVisiid shnwi r spreads 
over a large area, end the pnnupil centre, situated mar 
to Persei, alters its position consider ibly 1 he Ferseids 
from the region near to a Perse 1 were generally red and 
bright, whilst those fiom ne ir *j Persu were fainter and 
of a reddish-yellow colour 

Soiar Falii i AND PromiM-nli V\HiAriciss— In c paper 
(ommunicnted lo No y, vol xxmii , of Lhe Af• morn dtlla 
Soneta dcgU SpcltroscopisU Itaham , ProT Masiari 
analyses the latitude and frequency variations of fiiulc, as 
observed it Calami, in 1 manner similar lo thaL recently 
used by Sir Norm in and Dr Lot kyer, whose lesults he 
corroborates, for the spots and prominences 

After discussing the dara obtained from his oh-ervatinns 
in a series of tables and curves, he arrives it the following 
g< neral conclusions —(1) [hi zone of maximum activity 
of the groups of facul e lies bi tween the mean latitude 
±44^ and the equator, and pursues a movement parallel 
to, and coincident with, that oT the spots, but the inverse 
of thH( of the prominences (2) The facula beyond the 
principal maximum, in the equatorial region of each hi*nu- , 
sphere, are not represented in the polar legions (j) lhe 
centre of maximum activity of the prominentes occurs 
generally m the region of minor activity of the faruln 
MAC.MTimr Ousfcfl\Anoss 01 Nova Pernei —In No 3941 
of the Aslronomisihe ^uehrithten, Father Hagen, S J , 
gives a list of the magnitudes of Nova Persei as observid 
nt Georgetown (b S A) with a 12-inch refractor, from 
June IQ, 1901, to April 18, 1903 The magnitude on the 
hitter date, from an observation made when the Nova was 
near the horizon, was 11 04* 

\ similar list of magnitude observations, made at Ralocsa 
by Father M Esch, S J , during the period July 8, 1901 
to March 22, 1902, is given in No 31)43 of the same journal 
CoMFr 1904 a —Numerous observations of this comet are 
recorded in Nos 3943-4 of the Astronomischr Nachnehten 
Dr Hartwig, observing at Bamberg on April 17, recorded 
the total magnitude as 9 o, and Lhe magnitude of thp 
nucleus alone ds 10 0 The comet had a broad divided tail 
4' long, the mean position angle of which was 211° , the 
coma was i r 5 m diameter 
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The following’ is a continuation of the ephemens pub¬ 
lished by Herr M Ebell — 

Ephemens oh M T Berlin 

1904 h „ ■ * 

Maya* 14 37 10 + 57 57 

„ ad 142029 +58 1 

■ p 30 14 6 26 +57 44 

An error, due to the ambiguity of a necessarily brief 
telegram, wis contained in a previous paragraph concern¬ 
ing this object This comet is a new one discovered by 
Mr Brooks, and not the Brooks's comet of 1896 returned 
Oruit of the Spelthoscopic Binary 1 Pfc.asi — No 53 
of the Lick Observatory Bulletins is devoted to a detailed 
discussion of the definitive orbit of 1 Pegasi by Dr Heber 
D Curtis The elements obtained have been derived from 
measurements of forty-three plates taken during the period 
October 7, 1897, and December i, 1903, inclusive 
Three sets of elements, each one giving a nearer 
approximation to the observed values than the one pre¬ 
ceding it, were evolved, and the derivation of each set is 
given in full detail The final set gives a velocity of 
— 41a ±011 km, and a period of 10 21312 ±0 00006 days 
Owing to the small eccentricity of the orbit, viz 00083, the 
epoch of periastron is not very certain, but is given as 1899 
June 14 966 ±0-353 days 


IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 

r THE annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute was 
A held at the house of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on May 5 and 0 under the presidency of Mr Andrew 
Carnegie Ihe report of the council, read by the secretary, 
Mr Bennett H Brough, showed that the institute continues 
to make satisfactory progress The president then pre¬ 
sented the Bessemer golcf medal to Mr R A Hadlield 
(Sheffield) Ihe announcement was made that awards of 
tool from the Carnegie research fund had been niad^ to 
John Dixon HrunLon (Musselburgh), Dr II C H 
Carpenter (Notional Physical Laboratory), E G L 
Roberts and \l A Wraight conjointly (London), Frank 
Rogers (Cambridge), and Walter Rosenham (Birming¬ 
ham), and a renewed award of 50/ to O Buudouard (Paris) 
The Andrew Carnegie gold medal for research was awarded 
to Pierre Breuil (Pans), and a special medal to Percy 
Longmuir (Sheffield) 

The first paper read was by Mr A Duprd and Captain 
M B Lloyd, H M Inspector of Explosives, on explosions 
produced by ferrosilicon dt Liverpool on January 1a and 
ai The explosion was most probably Laused by water 
having got into the interior of the drums containing the 
ferrosilicon , the gas evolved formed, with the air in the 
drums, an easily ignited explosive mixture, which was fired 
bv the heat produced by the friction of the hard lumps 
against each other when the drums were moved about, or 
possibly by the spontaneous Ignition of some phosphuretted 
hydrogen contained in a pocket in the material, and liber¬ 
ated suddenly by the breaking of a lump on the drum 
s being moved Although the accidents were not attended 
by very grave results, it is important that all those who 
have to handle ferrosilicon should be alive to the possible 
dangers attaching to it, and by keeping it in a ary and 
thoroughly well ventilated place prevent the accumulation 
of Inflammable gas as far as possible 

Prof H Louis (Newcastle-on-lyne) then read a paper 
on the manufacture of pig iron from briquettes at Herrang, 
Sweden 'Ihe mining and smelting of the ore present 
many novel features Briefly the scheme of operations is 
as follows —The ore as mined is conveyed from the various 
mines by aerial wire rope-ways to the crushing works, 
where It is broken and crushed wet, the pulp runs to the 
magnetic concentrators, which take out the magnetite, the 
latter Is conveyad by a small agrlal rope-way to the 
briquetting bouse, where it is stamped into briquettes, which 
pass next through thr briquetting furnace, in which they 
are burnt, they are then hoisted up to the top of a pair 
of charcoal furnaces, where they are smelted for high-class 
pig iron, the waste gases from the blast furnace fire the 
briquetting furnaces, and supply gas-engines which furnish 
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the blast and also drive the dynamos of a central electrical 
station, from which power is conveyed to the concentrating 
works, as well as to the various mines for hoisting, pump* 
ing, Ac. Several of the principles embodied appear destined 
to play an important part in the metallurgy of iron in the 
near future 

Mr Cosmo Johns (Sheffield) read a paper on the pro¬ 
duction and thermal treatment of steel in large masses. 
He indicated some of the conditions which differentiate 
works’ practice from laboratory research 

An interesting feature of the meeting was an exhibition 
of pyrometers. At the Barrow meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, the suggestion was made that, in view of 
the growing Importance of pyrometers to the steel industry, 
arrangements should be made to enable members to see 
the actual working of different pyrometers in order to 
enable them to Form their own opinions of the relative 
merits of the appliances available for metallurgical purposes 
The council readily adopted this suggestion, and appointed 
a committee, consisting of Mr R A Hadlield (vice-presi¬ 
dent), Mr I E Stead (member of count il), and Mr B H. 
Brough fseireUry), to make the necessary arrangements 
for the exhibition Invitations were sent to all the leading 
makers to exhibit pyrometers and fo furnish brief descrip¬ 
tions of them Ihe descriptions occupied a pamphlet of 
sixty-two pages, and dealt with the following types — (1) 
Baird and latlock pyrometer, (2) Bristol's recording air 
pyrometer, (3) Calendar and Griffith resistance pyrometer, 
(4) Le Chatelier pyrometer, (3) Mesur£ and Nouel optical 
pyrometer, (6) Roberts-Austen recording pyrometer, (7) 
Rosenham and Chalmers pyrometer, (8) Siemens electrical 
pyrometer, (9) Siemens water pyrometer, (10) Uehllng 
pneumatic pyrometer with Steinbart automatic recorder, 
(11) Wanner optiral pyrometer, (12) Wiborgh’s thermo¬ 
phone, (13) Zaubitz pyrometer In conclusion, a list of 
patents relating to pyrometry, compiled by Mr H G 
Graves, and a full bibliography of the subject were given 

Mr C Lowthian Bell (Middlesbrough) read an important 
paper on the manufacture of coke in the Hussener oven ai 
the Clarence Iron Works, and its value in the blast furnace 
The results show that with this oven u coke can be made 
giving as good results in the furnace as that made in the 
old beehive oven 

Dr H C H Carpenter and Mr B F. E Keeling sub¬ 
mitted a paper on the range of solidification and the critical 
ranges of iron-carbon alloys Hie research, which was 
carried out at the National Physical Laboratory, confirms, 
broadly speaking, the accuracy of Bdkhuis-Roozeboom's 
diagram Further, the results indicate that the diagram 
will be amplified in certain parts when the equilibrium 
between the various phases has been more fully studied, 
viz on account of (1) the small thermal change at about 
7qo° for alloys with carbon content o 8-4 5 , (3) the slow 
thermal change at about 6oo° found over the whole range 
of alloys , (3) the evolutions of heat at about 900° found In 
alloys with carbon content of 3 87 and 4 30 

Mr H. C Boynton (Harvard University) submitted a 
paper on troostite, In which he gave the results of experi¬ 
ments made with the object of furnishing facts in regard 
to the Identity of this constituent of steel, which, although 
mentioned by prominent metallurgists, has not apparently 
been generally accepted or understood 

A paper on the synthesis of Bessemer steel was presented 
by Mr F J. R CarulU (Derby), in whech he gave par¬ 
ticulars of the manufacture of steel rails in 1874 by the 
acid process of a quality so uniform as to leave nothing to 
be desired He urges that modern requirements should be 
equally well fulfilled, and that endeavours should be made 
to introduce Improvements in ihe Bessemer process so as 
to prevent its being altogether put aside in favour of the 
open-hearth process 

Mr W J Foster (Darlaston) submitted a paper on the 
thermal efficiency of the blast furnace, in which he gave 
the results obtained with the furnace at Darlaston 72} feet 
high, In which the materials smelted are chiefly silicates 
of iron 

Mr W Rosenhain (Birmingham) contributed a paper on 
the plastic yielding of iron and steel He desorbed some 
new observations explaining the curved slip-bands In iron 
and mild steel This curvature is shown to be probably 
due to a multitude of minute steps, end a reason Is thua 
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suggested why this stepping* should be so marked a feature 
in iron, while it is so comparatively rare in certain 
other metals This reason is that the ferrite crystals in 
ordinary iron and steel are formed by crystallisation 
from a solid solution, while the ordinary crystals of 
lead, for instance, are formed by crystallisation from a 
true liquid. The truly crystalline character of slip-bands 
is further demonstrated in a novel manner by the observ¬ 
ation of slip-bands in iron following 1 and revealing the 
gliding planes of twin crystals Finally, the view has been 
advanced that the strength of inter-cry stall me cohesion in 
pure metals and certain forms of alloys is due to the inter¬ 
locking of the skeleton arms which the crystals develop 
during their first formation According to this view, the 
inter-crystalline boundaries take the form of regions* of 
mixed orientation, and certain consequents arc to be de¬ 
duced from this consideration It is argued that, sime a 
region of mixed orientation must offer greater resistance 
to slip than a region of uniform orientation, the inter- 
crystalllne boundaries form a network of cells upon which 
the true resistance of the metal depends Plastic deform¬ 
ation sets in when these cell-walls begin to give wxy , in 
doing so they uarry with them the less resisting masse*, 
of the crystalline grains In this way the observed relation 
between slip-bands and inter-crystalline boundaries is ex¬ 
plained Observations of a frequent doubling of the inter- 
crystalline boundaries between ferrite grains in pure iron 
and the “ bordered boundaries ” find “ spines ” in strained 
metal are adduced as further evidence in support of this 
view of the structure of inter-crystalline boundaries 

Mr B H Ihwaite (London) contributed a paper on the 
■use of steel In American lofoy-bmlding construction 
During the past five years some joo,ooo tons of steel have 
been annually consumed in steel frame construction in the 
United States. 

Mr P Breuil (Pans) submitted a report on the work 
carried out by him as a Carnegie research scholar It 
dealt with the relations between the effects of stresses slowly 
applied and of stresses suddenly applied m the case of iron 
And steel. He showed that the tests made with nicked bars 
A widely extending practice in i nnce. were just like those 
made with plain bars, but much less clear and precise 
The nicking of test bars simply introduces a further com¬ 
plication 

Mr P Langmuir (Sheffield) submitted a report on his 
ceaearch, as a Carnegie scholar, on the influence of vurymg 
casting temperature on the properties of steel and iron cast¬ 
ings With mild steel? the influence of casting temperature 
does not appear to show on the tensile properties Low 
casting temperatures, however, appear to induce a type of 
brittleness not evidenced 111 the tensile test, but shown in 
the working life of the met il It is possible that many 
of the mysterious fractures of steel, which has previously 
passed a rigorous inspection, mai be traced to the original 
ingot having been cast at too high or too low a temperature 


THE SOVTH AFRICAN ASSOCIATION 
,# T'HE second annual meeting of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of Science was held 
at Johannesburg during the week commencing April 4 
At the opening meeting Lord Mllnei presided, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe* delivered his presidential xddress, which, 
tn addition to a review of the scientific advances during 
the preceding year, contained n number of comments on 
40 me of the causes which have effected the great advances 
in scientific knowledge in recent years 

Portions of the address appeared in the Johannesburg 
Star, and we have selected Worn them a few extracts of 
scientific interest The only address which has readied 
sij is one given by Mr E B Sargant on "The Education 
of Examiners," and an abridgement of this will probably 
appear in our next number For the subjoined abstracts 
of other addresses and papers we are Indebted to the 
Johannesburg Star 9 

Presidential Ad dr els 

Referring to diseases 0/ stock, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
^••<1 —In Rhodesia, Dr Koch has bean spending the tohole 
in laborious and patient investigation of the African 
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coast fever among cattle, and he hat now reported that he 
has found that it is caused by a blood parasite which can be 
readily identified by a demonstration of the specific 
organism, that it is different from Texas fever, or so-called 
red-water, that it is not transferable directly, that sick 
animals can be stabled with healthy ones without com¬ 
municating the disease, and that the disease can only be 
spread by ticks further, that the blood of animals which 
have recovered and become immune is not free from para¬ 
sites, and that the disease therefore can be produced in 
healthy animals bv the transfer of parasites from salted 
inimals by means or Licks, and though fencing, dipping 
and spraying are benehual, yet as they have only a tem¬ 
porary value, Ur Koch ret omniends that these precautions 
should be supplemented by inoculation with the blood of 
animals that have recovered whciuvn disease breaks out 
in the vie inity 

Turning Lo another subject, the president continued — 
the geodetic survey of Afiu 4, the inctpLion and continuation 
of which owe so much to our past president. Sir David 
Gill, is being proceeded with hnth in the Transvaal and in 
northern Rhodesia beyond the Zambezi It is intended tc 
extend it northwards more or li ss, probably along the route 
of the Cape to Cairo railwav ih.u piojulid line which to 
many appears, perhaps, to belong to the things of dream¬ 
land You, however, who know South Africa well will 
igree with mi that m this (ountry it has geni rally been 
found that thr sanguine man h is ever been the truest 
prophet When this geodetu ^uivey has been conmcted 
up with that of Europe, which has now hern evLendfd as 
far north as Spitsbergen, we shall have an arc from that 
point to Capr lown—the longest irr that is possible lo us 
on this globe All civilised nations h ivi found the 
idvantage of having proper and auunte maps, and it is 
hoped that a useFul woik ni ly now be undertaken in South 
Africa by a system of secondary triangulaimn 1 his work 
will necessarily take manv ye irs to complete , every year, 
however, the recorded results will be of value, as they will 
enable correct maps to be compiled showing the topography 
irtd mam features of the country and the situation of the 
larger farms, of the most important and more popul ited 
districts in the first place, and then of thp more rLmotp 
parts of the country 

Introducing the subject of anthropological rescanh, the 
president remarked rh it Prof Huddon, when prisirlent 
of the Anthropologic'll Institute, expressed himself strongly 
on the urgency of anthropological research ‘ In 
view," he said, "of the decrease of the native races by 
the advance of uvilisation and the changes in the habits of 
the survivors, no lime is to be lost in the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge by direct observations " There Is 
wide scope and much opportunity in South Africa for such 
research, though Sir Charles Metcalfe said 1 the argument 
about their decrease and the use of the word * survivors ’ read 
strangely to us, who see the native races not decreasing but 
happily increasing in numbers as will as in material 
prosperity " 

Later m his address Sir Charles Metcalfe directed atten¬ 
tion to the fait th'it for research into the causes and pre¬ 
ventives of disease, both in human being* and in animals, » 
there is a gieat field in South Africa Continuing, he 
remarked, “ The various Governments hpre have shown 
commendable vigour in dealing with those terrible scourges, 
rinderpest, plague, and red-water, and have acted 
in a spit it of the truest economy bv securing the services 
of the most able men of science of the day iri Lhrir investi¬ 
gation When England was ravaged by rinderpest, no 
remedy was discovered, the animals affected were simply 
destroyed at a cost of some nine millions of money It 
was left for South Afric'i, at a later date, when knowledge 
was more advanced by the admirable work of the scientific 
investigators engaged on that task, to be the first to dis¬ 
cover a preventive for that disease, a fact of which this 
rountry may well be proud I have mentioned Dr Koch's 
great work in the investigation of cattle fever in Rhodesia 
He has also at the same time undertaken researches info 
some others of the diseases offer ting animals in South 
Africa, amongst them that most familiar but terrible dis¬ 
ease which we call horse-sickness, a disease by which the 
country loses not only many thousands of pounds annually 
hy^the deaths of valuable animals, but also the large amount 
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that otherwise might be realised by the breeding of horses 
and mules. I understand that Dr Koch is sanguine as to 
1 he result of his researches Time alone will show whether 
his efforts or those of Dr Fdmgton and other labourers in 
this held have given us the inin.h-to-he-wished-for certainty 
of rendering horses and mult *• immune from this disease 
Work is being tarried on in the investigation of the other 
immifuld sicknesses to which animals are liable in South 
Africa, but ‘ si iem e is slow,’ and unit h more lime and 
patient rescan h an nnessarv bt fore we un arrive at whiil 
we look forward lo—a prriocl when we shall no longer be 
helpless and at the meitv of these devast iting pests " 

Poptrs rind hefort Stctwn J 
I he genesis of sods, with special referente Lo the Irans- 
vaar, b> Mr A I* C'losse 1 he author pointed out that 
the bulk of the parent rocks are of sin ill polmliil value as 
soil lornurs Illusiralive of Ihese deductions, In* instanced 
the well known poverty of granite soils, and in conlrast 
gave as an example Lhe fertile sods of the Martin and 
Kustenburg distmts In these districts, situated around 
the (dgi of lhe gramit, are mimerous intrusions of basic 
roik, of lugh agncultui il putenti ilities--as a result, the 
soils funned iherefiom ait the 1 idlest in the countrv Mr 
Crosse is optimistic is nguds the future of agrn ulture in 
(he 1 ransvaal (nven a fair proportion of thf revenue 
obtained from the lax Hum of llie industry devoted to the 
intelligent fostei ing ol tgruulture, he did not see why, with 
the aid of suenu, /arming on a fairly large sc tie should 
not give a fair return lo lhe agi 11 ullurisl, and so maintain 
thut most neiessarv cliss—lhe \ com an f.u mer 

The metallurgy ol lhr Irinsviil, by Mi J Williams, 
president of the suhon lhe authoi said that the mining 
of gold, until veiy recently, hud hem conducted in a very 
primitive m mm 1 lhe I 1 ! inner process, for 1 long time, j 
was the only one which held the held, but it could only be j 
used in conjunction with some method of loncentiation 
Il was, howfVPi left to Mr Me \rthur to show tint cyanide 
could be us.ed commercially for lhe extraction of gold Mr 
Williams then proceeded to give in outline of the modern 
process of extraction as used in the Transv id 

Some piJiilicil observations on forestry, by Mi D S 
Mulchum 'lhe authoi gave a lisi of irres that grew well 
in lhe J ransvaal and were ol high economic value He 
dsn mentioned the advisihility of pi mling tiers along the 
imlway lines , these tiecs would be of ci&< in ifTording 
shelter to the locomotives), which timid, there Ion, maintain 
more steam, especially in high winds, mrl when the trees 
wire full grown the rulwuv would have its own supply 
of limber for sleepprs, beams, Ac V knowledge of forestry 
should also be given in tin* Stale schools mrl children 
encouraged to plant frees, shrubs, and plants around the 
waste places surrounding the school sites lhe utility and 
v ilqe of tries indigenous to the country wire also touched 
upon file ,id\ isabditv of stri el tree-planting in the towns 
of the 1 ransvaal was also pointed out, and the attention 
of the president was diriciul to Ih# nepd lor a Forestry Hill 
dealing with Limber on < mwn lends 

Duration and areas of heavy rainfalls by Mr l) C 
( Lntch f he author gave figuies us found by observatories in 
England and \nienca on tin rates of ruinfulls, quoted Prof 
Talbot's formula, apd gave some* results obtained in the 
Irjnxvual lie quoted one instance w T here 48(1 inches ol 
ram fell in one hour, whereas the heaviest rainfall in the 
British Isles does not exceed the rate of 1 H inches per 
hour The author mentioned that the recent Bloemfontein 
Hood was said to be due to 1 rainfall of 2^ inches over 
14 square miles of catchment urea 

Mr G A Denny read a paper on diamond drilling and 
prospecting by drilling 

i he prehistoric monuments of Rhodesia, by Mr E P 
Mennell 'lhe author discussed the question as to the 
origin of the larger of the various ruins which occurred in 
Rhodesia, deputing the possibility of the strut Lures having 
been erected by indigenous tribes 

Nature-study in South Africa, by Mr Sclatrr 1 he authoi 
pointed out the weakness of the type system of the study of 
biology 'lhe love of nature should be fostered bv the 
teacher taking children into the field For example, in the 
case of birds, the child should be taught to note the times 
of migration, and inquire to whut extent migrating birds 
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neut in South Africa I hey knew very little about the 
mammals of South Africa Thej knew little about the life- 
historv of frogs and Loads lhe habits of spiders opened 

up a large field for study He urged that pupils should 

be encouraged to collect so as 10 form school museums 
lhe cyanide process from the standpoint of modern 
chemistry, by Dr J Moir Dr Mmr described the solution, 
prec ipitation, Ac , of gold on the line of the ionic theory, 
ind showed that vannus reactions which had furmerly been 
considered obscure could quite well be explained by it 
Some economic problems in metallurgy on Lhe Witwaters- 
raml, bv Mr Hairy S Denny i he author dealt with the 
salient features of metallurgical practice on lhe Witwaters- 
rand from the point of preliminary breaking lo the handling 
of shines and sand residues 

Hie evulution of the treatment of by-products on the W it- 
w itersiand, bv Mr M lorn me lhe author summarised 
the pnmipal by-products pinduced in a mine is follows 
In connection with the battery concc nlrntes, black ^ands, 
sweepings, slags, pots ashes, battery chips Jnd ^rec n- 
mgs In connection with chlorination works pots and 
ashes In connection with cjanule works concentrates, 
sands and slimes, slags, white slimes, Piussian blue, 
vripings, sweepings, skimirungs, dross, lith irge, brick 
dust, test lull toms, sump sediments, ashes, uucibles ind 
liners lhe list is large and if there is to In anv profit, lhe 
cosi of recovery must necessarily be less than 4/ a ton 
Mthough, said the author, much has been attained, plenty 
of problems still await solution On lhe Rand money iv 
lavishly spent if there seems the remotest chunte of effect¬ 
ing an imprcvenient I lie friendly rivaliv, as well as the 
inteichange of ideas and experiences, all help in the same 
way, and this is one of the most noticeable features of the 
scientific life oF the Ruud 

[he chrinuul indusliv of the Ii msvaal a fmei ist, bv Mr 
\\ Cullen lhe author remarked thit on at muni ol the 
gold industry being such a 1 irge factor in the prnspi ntv 
South Afnca, the v were sometime 1 * inclined in overlook the 
possibilities of others 1 hi ihimu il works md the 
dv n mute industry managed to exist now with practic illv 
no prolee lion, and this ought to mike them look arou. d 
Prtn ceding, In mi dined the 1 xisting ihemu il indushies of 
the lr uisv 1 il— the total making a very pool >how He- 
include el tV cement works at Pi Florin, which, hi said, w w 
now manuf 11 luring in article' equal lo Europe in brands 
Looking ah. id, he assertid that the term imtdlurgy as 
used in the I ransvaal, would soon have a much wider mean¬ 
ing than it presenl, and would embr ice that of zinc, had, 
copper, and possibly tin and iron Foremost among the 
1 hemic il imports wa*» that of cv.inide, and he was optimistic 
ihout thp possibility oF manufacturing it in thp 1 ransvaal 
ct a profit J he plague, and the greater attention being 
paid to miltns samt'iry, had ere tied a steaelv demand for 
ihlondf of lime, till the raw materials foi which were to be 
found in the eountry 1 lie re would suun be a great demand 
fm aitihcul manures, and here again nearlv everything 
was at hand Among other possible industries, he mrn- 
rioned that of candles and oil from the shale which was 
abundant, alkali from by-prudui ts, glass, soap alcoholic 
ft rmentation and distillation, whpn potatoes and mealies 
1 c 1 aim- cheaper, Ac 

J lie contact process of sulphuric and manufacture, 
b\ Mr E Weiskopf Results of some furlhi r observations 
upon the ratP of evaporation, bv Mr J R Sul ton 

Paper a read before Section Ii 

Biulnguxl and ethnological obseivations on a trip to the 
north-e 1st Kalahari, bv Dr Sdionland 

'lhe geological features nf the diamond mines in the 
Pretoria district, by Mr Herbert Kvnaston, director of the 
Geological Survey, and Mr A L Hall The authors, after 
describing briefly the area and situation of the Transvaal 
diamond fields, proceeded to give an account of the genera] 
geological structure of the district in which they occurred 
The diamond pipes contributed a group situated on the 
high ground forming the watershed between the Elands 
and Pienaars. Rivers, about 22 miles east oT Pretoria They 
have been intruded into the uppermost beds of the Pretoria 
senes—a formation consisting of quartzites, shales, and 
diabase sheets, lying between the dolomite and the Water- 
berg sandstones—and are found to be surrounded partly by 
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quartzite and partly by intrusive sheets of diabase and 
felslte Their situation is, in the authors' opinion, associ¬ 
ated with lines of weakness which have been set up by 
the movements and dislocations which have affected the 
Pretoria senes in the diamond field area In the case of 
the Premier Mine, the pipe is almost entire!) surrounded by 
a felsitic rock, which is intimately associated in places with 
a diabase I his diabase and felsite, in fait, pass gradual I v 
the one Into the othei, and form the lower and upper 
portions respectively of a large intrusive spot The walls 
of the Premier pipe at lower levels, however, appear to 
tonsist of the quartzite which underlies this sheet 

Alien plants spontaneous in the Iransvanl, by Mr Joseph 
Hurtt-Davy The author dealt with the question Where 
do our immigrant plants come from? An analysis shows 
that the regions where the immigrants aie native are 
approximately as follows —the Mediterranean region (1 c 
the countries of south Europe, west Asia, and North Africa, 
immediately bordering the Mediterranean Sea), approxi¬ 
mately 43 per cent , tropuaJ Asia, approximately in per 
cent , tropical Africa, approximately q pei cent , tropical 
\rnerica, Qpproximatcly 18 per rent , northern Europe, 
approximately 7 per cent , South Africa, approximately (1 
per cent , temperate North America, npprnxmidch 3 per 
cent , Australia, approximately 3 per rent , temperate 
South America, approximately a per cent , Central Asia, 
approximately 1 per rent The means bv whuh plants 
migrate from country to country were then considered J hi 
author said these fall under two heads — (n) artificial means 
or by the agenev of man, (ft) natural means lhe former 
methods aie lesponsihlc for far the largest part of modern 
plant migration "1 hey include (i) dispersal of roots and 
seeds by farm machinery , (a) conveyance of seeds and bulbs 
in the earth around the roots of nursery stock, (}) con¬ 
veyance of seeds in the packing material of warehouse ind 
shop goods, (4) conveyance in hav and other forage (5) 
conveyance in impure samples of I irm and garden sieds, 
(6) intentional introduction as useful or ornamental plants, 
subsequently escaping the garden or farm and becoming 
nntunlised, (7) conveyance from port to poi t in the hallast 
of sailing vessels, (8) conveyance in railway trucks, which 
drop seeds at stations along the road , (9) conveyance hy 
tiek oxen and waggons, which drop them along the road¬ 
side (10) conveyance along the tow-path, (11) conveyance 
by irrigation water 

The natural means ire as follow —(13) spreading bv 
runners as in the tweekgranrsk, (13) sprradmg by under¬ 
ground rhejoines, as in Johnson grass or evergreen millet , 

(14) spreading by running roots, as m the Canada thistle, 

(15) special structures of the cupule, enabling it to Ihrow 
seeds for long distances, (ib) the provision of flying 
apparatus attached to seeds, so that they are carried bv the 
wind—one of the most common methods, (17) drifting by 
the wind over snow or frozen ground (18) tumbleweeds, 
(19) conveyance by floods and streams, (20) buri-wepds, &r , 
rarned in the hair and wool of anun ils, one of the most 
common contrivances for distribution , (21) seeds and piecps 
or plants carried on the feet of water-buds and aquatu 
reptiles , (22) kraal weeds, the seeds of which piss through 
animals undigested, (23) spiny fruits and branches carried 
by animals 

Trout acclimatisation in South Africa, by Mr A Henmon 
Trout acclimatisation was dealt with generally, and the 
history of trout acclimatisation in South Africa—in Natal, 
Cape Colony, and the Transvaal—was given very fully 

The science of bacteriology and its commercial aspects, 
by Mr W H Jollyman The object of this paper is laigely 
to answer the question, What practical results accrue fiom 
the study of the science of .^bacteriology? lhe reply is 
divided into four sections, showing (1) the assistance the 
science renders to medicine in the matter of diagnosis of 
disease, (3) the improved treatment, and. consequent 
Lessened mortality resulting from a knowledge of the causal 
agents, (3) the public health and sanitary science aspects 
of the study (4) the work bacteria do in other than medical 
fields Towards the end of the paper Mr Jollyman sRul 
the recent plague epidemic is teshn^qny to the value of 
bacteriological work , what might Have happened had not 
the early cases been examined bacterlologirallv one ranfmt 
tell, but it is quite certain that the value of on early diag¬ 
nosis has been Incalculable With regard to the non- 
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pathological side of the question, the remarks made about 
brewing, huticr-making, sewage disposal, soil fertility, &c , 
will suffice to indicate the commercial value of scientifii 
investigation into these brandies What is going to happen 
in the future as the result of the study of bacteriology it 
is impossible Lo foretell On the medical side, men are 
endeavouring to find nut more about the causes of human 
diseases, and to follow up these discoveries by the intro¬ 
duction of sperific cures Veterinary bacteriologists are 
doing the same work for irumnls 

In what inav be c died the bacteriology of the trades 
there is no question that there is a great deal to be done , 
brewing, tobnowuring, manufacture of organic chemicals 
-possibly glycerin-—and so ip manufm ture maj before long 
betome baiteriril work and so on In fait, the study of 
these, thr smallest living (lungs known, leads to results of 
the great* s( t oimnerci d v dm 

'lhe bacteriological and other aspects of miners’ phthisis, 
by Dr L G Iivme lhe author mentioned Lhe urgent 
matter of prevention of this diseisr, ind, putting the ques¬ 
tion as to whv the disease should lie mori pievalenl on the 
Rand than in most olhtr mining unins, he stated Lhat 
rhis w is due to three reasons lust, llu io<k was hard 
ind the mines were dry, suond, the number of roc Ic-di ills 
usfd was proportionate!v gnat, and third, (lie quantity of 
explosives used was also proportionately large 

Notes on some pathogenic bar Leri 1 is found in I hi 1 Trans¬ 
vaal, and their variations Tiom then 1 uropean prululvpes, 
by Mi F II Joseph 

P'lptrs read before Section C 
Survey practice in the l rxnsvaal, by Mi F H Osborn 
lhe author traced the development of suivey prat Lice in the 
lransvaal from the time of the hrst 1 rude subdivision nf 
land by the Voortrrkkets to the present stematised scien¬ 

tific meLhods 

Geodetic surviving, by Mr W H Greathcad i In 
author hrsl defined geodetic surviving as the irt of survey¬ 
ing extended to I irg« traits nf the 1 irth’s suifict, in whuh 
account must be t.iken of the turvatuie of the 1 arth, and 
proceeded to destube the delimit' apparatus and methods 
used in measuring base lines lor the Natal and Cape Colony 
survi v , also the apparitus foi the Rhodi sian survey 

The mine surveyor and his work on the W iLwatcrsr ind, 
bv Mr \ F Fa vnp lhe present Governim nt is pre¬ 
paring, sud lhe author, to establish the mine surveyor as 
i professional man lhe detailed knowledge nf the great 
variety of subjeiG coming within the sLope of his work 
is worthy of consideration Me should bi rome the technical 
adviser of the mine and be encouiaged to develop his work 
from the professional point of view of a mine surveyor 
Fire protection in the mines, by Mr G H Thurston 
lhp Rhodesian tick fever, by Di Theilcr Having first 
pointed out the necessity for preventing lhe disease by Widt 
publication of the methods to be adopted and by legislation, 
the author proiceded tu disauss the geographical distribu¬ 
tion and history of the ni ilfldy 

The bacterial purification of sewage, by Mr F S 
Trentice Some conditions lespntmg irrigation in the new 
colonies, by Mr W Reid Hell 'lhe blizzard of June 9-12, 
1902, by Mr ( M Stewait, secretary, Meteorological Com¬ 
mittee of Tape Colony Seldom haa South Africa been 
visited bv a snowstorm of such severity, duration, and so 
extensive as that which started approximately at b p m on 
the evening of June q, 1902, and continued practically with¬ 
out intermission at many places until the morning of June 
12 Judging from the barometric readings, this storm 
seems to have originated in an area of low pn ssurr in the 
centre of the colony, while the pressure in the west and 
south was increasing rapidly 

Papers read before Section D 
lhe handling of young children, by Mr P A Harnett 
The author pointed out that by people who recognised no 
scientific basis for education there is a good deal of random 
criticism of the efforts made to use systematic illy the data 
provided by other sciences We want more system—not 
less, though the science ol education remains vet to be 
formulated 

A paper on special assessment was read by Mr Stephen 
Court 
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Drawing 1 for young children, by Mr E B Sargant The 
author said It was well recognised at the present day that 
the old plan of beginning to teach drawing by making the 
children produce a series of straight lines tended to disgust 
young children with the subject for their whole school life 
It was much easier to draw circles than straight lines, as 
appeared natural if the mechanism of the arm was con¬ 
sidered It was also better to begin with drawing rather 
than with writing, and to practise from the shoulder at 
first, then from the elbow, and finally from the wrist and 
fingers 1 his plan prevented the straining of the eyes at 
a time when short sight was likely to be produced very 
early There was also a great deal to be said for beginning 
with the brush and colour rather than with the pencil or 
chalk Mr Sargant then proceeded to consider in detail 
the rode of the Ornnge River Colony, which gave effect in 
drawing to these print iples 

General Business 

At a council meeting of the association on April 4, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, the president, alluded to the visit of the 
British Association to Johannesburg next year, and said 
he had been In frequent correspondence with members of 
the committee which had been appointed in England, in¬ 
cluding Sir Norman Lockycr and Prof Dewar Everything 
is now settled except the route, the fixing of which it has 
been considered better to postpone until noarir the date 
There 19 also the question as to who should be president 
for the year, and though this has not been decided yet, there 
was no doubt there would be a very good president coming 
out for the m< cling* ihe greatest man of science of the 
day, Lord Kelvin, who would be eighty-one years of age 
next year, was resolved to come With regard to the status 
of members of the South African Association, they would 
naturally be entitled lo attend all ihe meetings of the British 
Association 1 he proposal was that there should be three 
days’ meetings at Cape lown and three days' meetings at 
Johannesburg, with shorter sessions at Durban, Kimberley, 
Bulawayo, and other places visited 

Sir Charles Meti alle also referred to rhe arrangements 
to be made in connection with the visit of the British 
Association at the annual business meeting of the South 
African Association Certain local papers will be read, and 
these will be chosen by the local committees of the places 
where meetings nre held, so that those who come from 
distances may have the opportunity of hearing a good paper 
dealing with the thief object of interest in that particular 
centre 


THE NEW ZEALAND VEGETABLE 
CATERPILLAR . 

EW among the smaller natural productions of New 
Zealand have attracted more attention than the so- 
culled vegetable caterpillar of New Zealand, of which we 
have just received a very line specimen from Messrs. Arm- 
brecht, Nelson and Co , of Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
W bungoid parasites are bufhc icntly common in all parts 
of the world, but are not generally conspicuous enough 
be much noticed by any persons but naturalists Many 
of the largest and most remarkable moths of the Australian 
region belong to the families Cossid<£ and Hepialids, re¬ 
presented in Europe by our goat moth and swifts, and the 
caterpillars of several species of these are known to be 
infested by various parasitic fungi belonging to the genus 
Cordycrps, Fries, which convert the whole substance of 
the caterpillar into a woody substance, and then sprout 
from it to a length of several Inches 
As in the case of larval attacked by insect parasites, these 
(which are usually about four inches long when full grown) 
live until they arc ready to assume the pupa state, when they 
bury themselves in the ground, die, and the fungus sprouts 
upwards, generally from the neck of the caterpillar, some¬ 
times acquiring the length of nearly a foot, and sprouting up 
from the ground above the caterpillar Very rarely two, or 
even three, of these filaments may sprout from a single 
caterpillar, The best known species is Cofdytep j Huge In, 
Corda (Sphaena Robertsii, Hooker), which Is extremely 
abundant in New Zealand 

" The New Zealander's name for this plant-caterpillar is 
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Hotete, Aweto, Wen, and Anuhe The natives eat the 
plants, which when fresh have the flavour of a nut, and 
also use them, when burnt, as colouring matter for their 
tattooing, rubbing the powder into the wounds, in which 
state it has a strong animal smell ” (Gray, 11 Notices of 
Insects that are Known to Form the Bases of Fungoid Para¬ 
sites " (1858), p 6, note quoting from Taylor) Almost 
every writer in New Zealand has discussed the vegetable 
caterpillar in more or less detail, notably Taylor and Hoch- 
stetter, in addition to Gray’s important paper quoted above 
Mr G Masses's 11 Revision of the Genus Cordycepa ” 
(Annals of Botany, vol ix pp 1-44, pis, 1 and ii., March, 
1895) may alio be consulted 

It is probable that more than one species of New Zealand 
caterpillar is infested by, perhaps, more than one species 
of Cordyceps C Hugelu ffioberlsn) is usually said to be 
parasitic on the larva of tne large green moth Heptalus 
(Chnetus) vtrescens. Doubleday, but Mr G V Hudson points 
out in his >( New Zealand Moths and Butterflies " (p 133) 
that this cannot be the case, because the larva of that insect 
burrows in the wood of trees, and forms its pupa in the 
galleries, and not in the ground He suggests that it may 
infest the larva of Portna Main, Duller, a brown moth with 
black and white spots and markings , but this seems equally 
improbable, for this is a very rare moth, of whirh very 
little seems to be known More Information on these 
curious parasites and their hosts is very desirable 

W F Kirby. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford —A meeting of the University Junior Sricntlflc 
Club was held on May 4 Mr II H Hartley exhibited 
an unpublished portrait of Sir Richard Owen Mr \ S. 
MacNalty read a papir on William Harvey 
The eleventh Robert Boyle lecture will be delivered on 
June 3 in Balliol College Hall by Prof J J Thomson, 
F R S His subject will be "The Structure of the Atom ,r 
The Romanes lecture will be delivered by Sir Courtenay 
Peregrine llbert, K C S I , Balliol College, on Saturday, 
June 4, at 3 p m , in the Sheldoman Theatre The subject 
of his discourse will be “ Montesquieu " 

A nueting was held in the schools on Friday, May 6, to 
discuss the question of the organisation of post-graduate 
study The president of Trinity was in the chair The 
meeting was largely attended by those who are interested 
in the encouragement of research Prof Poulton moved 
a resolution advocating the expediency of " the further 
utilisation of fellowships for the purposes of research " 
1 his was seionded by Profs Ellis and Gardner, and carried 
unanimously Dr Farnell moved a resolution favouring 
" the better organisation of the teaching resources of 
Oxfoid ” He wished to see the boards of faculty take a 
more active part in organising the teaching resources, which 
now suffer from considerable dislocation The boards ought 
to be able to give the status of professor to a mlLege tutor, 
and assign him an income from university funds The 
generdl principle uf Dr Parnell's resolution was tarried 

Cambridge —Sir Michael Foster has been re-appointed 
a manager of the Balfour (Animal Morphology) Fund 

Applications for leave to occupy the university tables at 
the Naples and Plymouth Zoological StatioiTs are to be sent 
lo Dr Harmer, King’s College, by May a6 
Mr Frank G Smart, M B , has generously endowed a 
university studentship for research in botany of the value 
of 100 1 a year for two years The first election will be 
made in July 

The Board of Agricultural Studies reports the continued 
progress of the department, which last term had forty 
students A number of field experiments have been insti¬ 
tuted, and are In progress on the university farm and in 
the adjoining counties, under the supervision of Prof 
Middleton and his staff 

■ - 

The Drapers' Company has decided to grant 15,5001 to 
the University College or South Wales for the purpose of 
erecting the structure of the proposed new library, in lieu 
of 10,000!. conditionally granted In 1895 
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It 11 announced in Science chat at the recent Convocation 
of the University of Chicago, President Harper acknow¬ 
ledged a gift of 1000/ for special investigation in the depart¬ 
ment of physics, by the president oF the board of trustees, 
Mr. Martin A Ryeison, and a gift cd 2000I by Miss Helen 
Snow as a memorial to George W Snow, her father, to 
rebuild the horizontal telescope at Yerkes Observatory, 
which was injured by fire 

Among the many educational enterprises oF the Lanca¬ 
shire County Council, the system of technical instruction 
for fishermen, which is being much appreciated by the 
fishermen along the Lancashire coast, deserves special com¬ 
ment. The county council has arranged for batches of 
fifteen fishermen at a time to attend at the Piel (Barrow) 
Hatchery and Marine Laboratory to be instructed in the 
habits and conditions of breeding of various kinds of fish 
The course lasts a fortnight, during which time the fisher¬ 
men reside at Piel The county council allows each man 
cZ towards his expenses We have received from Prof 
W A Herdman, FRS , a copy of the syllabus of the 
lessons in marine biology given in these practical classes, 
and it shows that in addition to an introductory course, 
time is found for the fishermen to dissect and study the 
mussel, shrimp, crab, cockle, oyster, and fish parasites, and 
also to become acquainted with the leading facts about the 
breeding of these and other forms of life. Such courses of 
work as these must be of great value to fishermen 

In his presidential address to the British Association last 
year, Sir Norman Lockyer used the two-power principle by 
which our naval expenditure is determined to illustrate and 
emphasise-his appeal for State aid far universities equivalent 
to any two nations commercially competing with us Re¬ 
cognising that universities are the chief producers of brain¬ 
power, and therefore the equivalents of battleships in re¬ 
lation to sea-power, examination was made of tile provision 
for university education in Germany and the United States 
and that existing in this country The result showed clearly 
that “ instead of having universities equalling in number 
those of two of our chief competitors together, they are by 
no means equal to those of either of them singly ” In 
connection with this comparison, it is of interest to notice 
that in answer to a question asked in the House of Commons 
last week, the average annual cost of maintaining in com¬ 
mission a first-class battleship of about 13,000 tons was 
stated to be, in round numbers, 94,000! The State con¬ 
tribution to the whole of our universities and colleges 
amounts to about 156,000! a year, that is, less than the 
sum required to keep two battleships in commission 

In a dedication address at the opening of Palmer Hall, 
Colorado, Prof S Lawrence Bigelow dealt with the growth 
and function of the modern laboratory The address is 
printed In Science of April 22 Eighty years ago, said 
Prof Bigelow, there was not, in any country, a single 
laboratory for the purpose of teaching chemistry, though, 
of course, the subject had been taught for many years 
by means of lectures forming a recognised part of a medical 
course To Liebig, at Giessen, belongs the credit of 
establishing the first chemical Laboratory ever opened to 
students in a university This was soon after 1824, the 
year in which he began his work at Giessen So far as 
the foundation of laboratories in America is concerned, the 
address states that chemistry was taught In the laboratory 
In the medical department of Harvard University at an early 
date, and in 1846 a new medical school was built, the 
basement of which was devoted to a chemical laboratory 
capable of accommodating 138 students At Yale Prof 
B Sllliman and his son established a laboratory of analytical 
chemistry, and It became of sufficient importance to be 
incorporated as part of the university In 1847 The Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Is generally recognised as being the 
first to introduce the laboratory method In teaching. A 
building exclusively for the teaching of chemistry was 
finished In this university at a cost of ladol , including the 
equipment* and was in use In 1B56 But, as Prof Bigelpw 
remarked. It would be harder to find a university without 
moderately good laboratories to-day Usan it was to find 
one with them In 1850. The concluding sentences of the 
address will appeal to all men of science —“ Our labor¬ 
atories have overwhelmingly justified their cost by their 
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past history, and are justified in making greater demands 
than ever, by the importance of the functions which they 
fulfil It is to be hoped that philanthropists will be still 
more liberal than they have been, and that the people will 
tax themselves more than they ever have, through^ their 
legislatures, to give to all schools, colleges and universi¬ 
ties Such money is the fire insurance and the life 
insurance of society as a whole, guaranteeing the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, and the ability of the next gener¬ 
ation to support thr burden of advancing civilisation, when 
its turn Lomcs 11 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London 

Royal Society, February 25—"On the Compressibility 
of Solids ” By J Y Buehantn, l* R S 

The solids dealt wiLh in this research are the metals 
platinum, gold, copper, aluminium, and magnesium Their 
absolute linear compressibilities were directly determined at 
pressures of from 200-300 atmospheres at temperatures 
between 7° and 11 0 C, The determinations were made by 
the same method, and with the same instrument which 
the author used for the determination of the compressibility 
of glass in 1880 (Roy Soc Edin Irans , vol xxxix p 

589) 

The instrument consists essentially of a powerful force 
pump and a tubular receiver to take the samples of metals 
to be experimented on 'Ihcae must have the form of rod 
or wire 'I he steel tube which forms the receiver has a 
length of 75 inches and an internal diameter of 5/16 inch 
It is closed at each end by thick glass tubes having a bore 
of between one and two millimetres In the present investi¬ 
gation the metals were all used in the form of wire (No 22 
i WG) Inside the steel tube they are supported in an 
axial position by an internal concentric tube, and their ends 
project into, and arc visible through, the glass terminals 
Each glass terminal is commanded by a microscope with 
micrometer eye-pieca and standing on a substantial plat¬ 
form, altogether independent of the rest of the apparatus 
When the wire is properly placed in the receiver and the 
microscopes are in position, the pressure is raised to the 
desired height, as indicated by the manometer, and the 
ends of the wire are observed and their positions with refer¬ 
ence to the micrometers noted 1 he pressure is then care¬ 
fully relieved, and a displacement of both ends is seen to 
take place and its amplitude is measured The sum of the 
displacements of the ends, regard being had to their signs, 
gives the absolute expansion of the wire in the direction 
of its length, when the pressure on its surface is reduced 
by the observed amount, and consequently also the com¬ 
pression when the process 19 reversed From this the linear 
compressibility is at once obtained If the mass of the 
wire be isotropic, then its cubic compressibility is obtained 
by multiplying the linear compressibility by three The 
wires used were nil well annealed before the experiment, 
with the exception of the magnesium 

in order to bring the ends into a suitable position for 
observation with the muroscopes, the length of the wire 
had to be betwpen 75 and 7*$ 5 inches The actual length 
was measured exactly in each case, and it averaged 753a 
inches (1 913 metres) 

The manometer which indicates the pressure in the in¬ 
strument is simply a mercurial thermometer with a very 
thick bulb The scale on it is an arbitrary one, and Its 
value as a measure of pressure Is fixed by observing its 
reading in comparison with the principal piezometer which 
was used by the author during the voyage of the Challenger 
The standard of pressure is therefore an open-air column 
of sea-water of known properties The micrometers In the 
eye-pieces of the microscopes were standardised by refer¬ 
ence to a stage micrometer which was verified at the 
National Physical Laboratory Their values were very 
nearly equal, with the powers used One division in the 
eye-piece corresponded to 0000422 and 0000417 inch re¬ 
spectively on the stage, or to about 1/180000 of the length 
of the wire 

In the paper the results for each metal are given in a 
separate table It will be sufficient to reproduce the 
summary, Table I In it the compressibilities of English 
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flint glau and of the glass of which ordinary German tubing 
is made, as well as that or mercury, have been included Tor 
purposes of comparison The compressibility of mercury 
rests upon a large number of observations made in the 
Challenger (Chem Soc. Journ , 1878, vol xxxm p 453) 


Table I -Summary 



i.. 

’ 1 

Aromlc 
Weight ■ 


Compressibility 

Stabitance 

Year 

Denney 


— 





Linear 

Cubic 

Platinum 

I904 

194 

21 5 

0 1835 

° 550s 

Gold 

I. 

197 

19 3 

0 260 

0 780 

Copper 

.. 1 

63 

8 '9 

0 288 

0 864 

Aluminium 

11 

*7 

2 6 

0558 

1 674 

Magnesium 

»■ 

1 a 4 

I 75 

I 054 

3 162 

Mercury 

Si 

2 OO 

13 6 

1 3 J 

399 

Ginas, flint 

— 

— 1 

0 971 

2 92 

>1 11 

1904 

j — 

2 968 

1 02 

3 06 

,1 German 

m 


2 494 

0 846 

« 54 


It is pointed out thuL the number of metals experimented 
on is too small to permit an> confident generalisation 
It will, however, be observed that in the tuse of the five 
metals used hi wire, their compressibility increases ns their 
density and atomic weight diminish, yet there is no reason 
to suppose that the compressibility is a continuous funrtmn 
Of the atomic weight, like the specific heat Mercur), 
although in Lhe fused state, shows this clearly But besides 
this, it happens that two pairs out of the five metals, namely, 
platinum-gold and aluminium-magnesium, are contiguous 
in the atoiuu weight series, yet the compressibility of mag¬ 
nesium is, roughly, double that of aluminium, and the 
compressibility of gold is half as much again as that of 
platinum If, however, we compare gold and copper, which 
occupy parallel positions in Mendeldeff's scheme, we see 
that rhey are very much alike, and the same holds with 
regard to magnesium and mercury, which occupy a homo¬ 
logous position If these facts indicate anything more 
general, we should expect the metals of the palladium and 
iron group tb have a low compressibility like platinum, 
zinc and cadmium to have a very high compressibility like 
magnesium, and thallium an intermediate but still consider¬ 
able compressibility like aluminium 

It will be observed that the two kinds of glass mentioned 
in Table I are more compressible the greater their 
den Bit) This may, however, be due to a specific feature of 
the oxide of lead which enters largely into the composition 
of the flint glass 

Referring to the use of glass exposed to high internal 
pressure, the author says —In the work connected with this 
paper, which extended over the greater part of Tour weeks, 
fifteen glass terminals gave way, and oddly enough, the 
t failures were as nearly as possible equally distributed 
* between the two ends, eight of them fell to the left arm 
and seven of them to the right arm The bursting of a 
terminal tauses no inconvenience beyond the trouble of re¬ 
placing it, because the construction of the instrument enables 
air to be completely excluded from it, and the quantity of 
water in it to be kept within such limits that its resilience 
is of no account When a tube bursts it usually splits 
longitudinally up the middle into two slabs One of these 
almost always remains entire, the other is sometimes broken 
into fragments^ but there is never any projection of material 
unless the Instrument has been carelessly put together and 
air admitted lhe paper concludes with an account and 
an illustration of some curious mictoseismic effects produced 
on the wires by the explosion of the glass terminals 

Oeological Society, Ajpnl 13—Dr J. E Marr, F.R.S . 
piesident, in the chair —The discovery of human remains 
under the stalagmite-floor of Gough’s Cavern, near 
Cheddar H. N Davlosi Gough's Cavern opens at the 
base of the cliffs on the south of Cheddar Gorge Human 
and animal remains have been discovered at different times 
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The principal deposits are a stalogmite-like travertine over- 
lying cave-earth When excavating part of a fissure 
running northward a human skeleton was discovered, 
associated with flakes, scrapes, and borerB of flint, em¬ 
bedded in cave-earth, lhe remains of the skeleton 
exiavated comprise the skull, the bones of an arm, a leg, 
and part of the pelvic girdle The other bones were allowed 
to remain in jifu, and may now be seen The position of 
the skeleton was that which would have been assumed by 
a drowned man Interment is unlikely, because of the 
xhape of the fissure, which was choked up with debris and 
culcarrous deposits lhe stature of the man was 5 feet 
5 imhes, he was of mu&Lular build, with prognathous jaws, 
a straight thigh, 1 platvrnemii tibia, and a thick dohcho- 
1 ephalic skull The animal remains found in the cave- 

earth of other part*, of the tavern are those of mid- and 

Late Pleistocene Hge, and this evidence, together with that 
derived from the position and character of the skeleton, 
and the workmanship of the flakes, points to a period 

towards the dose or the Paleolithic or the opening of the 
Neolithic age—Historv of volcanic action in the Phlegrtean 
Fields Prof Giuseppe Do Lorsnio, The author 

recognises three chief periods in the volcanic history of the 
district —(1) The eruptions which took place under the sea 
during the Pleistocene period Their surviving products 
can be grouped in two divisions The older of thebe 
(a) is represented by the piperno and grey piptrnoid tuffs 
of the (. unipanio These deposits ionMst of grey traihytic 
luff, with scattered black stuns, and with a varying pro¬ 
portion of non-vole anic sediment The vent* whence they 
were ejected are now no longer to be traced lhe author 
is disposed to regard the piperno as a trachytic Lava with 
bihlirren, the dark [entitles being made up of such minerals 
as augite, icginne, and magnetite, while the lighter matrix 
is felspathic (anorthuse) with a spheruhtic structure and 
micrnliths of jcginne And augite lhe second phase (b) of 
the first eruptive period is represented by ashes, lapilli, 
pumice, and sands, intercalated with marine shell-bearing 
clays and marls, and also with conglomerlies and breccias 
(2) Above the records of the first volcanic period lie those 
of the second—the yellow tuff, which forms the most 
characteristic of the volcanic formations of the Phlegraean 
Fields It is a yellow, compact, well stratified aggregate 
of trachytic detritus, through which are scattered fragments 
of tuff and lava Its average thickness exceeds 300 feet 
It was a submarine accumulation Owing to the uniformity 
of its lithological characters, this tuff has not furnished 
evidence of a definite order of succession in the eruptions 
to which it was dup It is possible to recognise vents from 
which the tuff was discharged (3) After the discharge of 
the yellow Luff the volcanic tract appears to have been 
upraised into land, and to have been exposed to a period of 
subaerial denudation Vents made their appearance and 
discharged fragmental materials, differing from the tuff in 
showing a greater variety of composition, and in the proofs 
which they furnish of a succession of eruptions, and a 
gradual southward shifting and diminution of the eruptive 
energy The largest and most ancient of the volcanoes of 
this latest period is that of Agnano Nut improbably it was 
from this eruptive centre that the trachv-andcsitic lava of 
Caprara issued The cratcr-lake of Avernus belongs to the 
latest group, and perhaps it was the water percolating from 
this basin to the thermal springs of Tnpergole which, m 
September, 1538, gave rise to the explosion that built up 
Monte Nuovo—the youngest of the cones of the Phlegraan 
Fields 

Entomological Society, April 20.— Dr F A Dixey, 
vice-president, in the chair —Mr M Jacoby exhibited a 
d specimen of the beetle Sagra senegalensts with 9 
iharncters, received from Mr Barker In Natal—Dr. 
Norman Joy exhibited Orochares angustata, Ev,, taken ar 
Bradfiold, Berks , in Dec-ember, 1903—the second recorded 
British specimen, a species of Tychius, which he said might 
be a variety of Tychins polyhneatus. Germ (not now In¬ 
cluded in the British list), or, more probably, a new species 
closely allied to it, taken near Streatley, Berks , last year, 
and two specimens of Pselaphus dresdensts, Herbst , taken 
near Newbury this year —Mr. C O Waterhoint exhibited 
an unnamed species of Nemoptera from ABia Minor, re¬ 
sembling Nemoplera huttn from Australia —Mr F Inook 
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read a paper on nature’s protection of insect life, illustrated 
by ttlour photography, and exhibited a number of lantern 
lilies.—Mr P I Lathy comm unirated a paper on new 
sjmscbOS of South American Frycinids —Major Neville 
Mandat*! R A.M C , communicated some breeding experi¬ 
ments on Catopsiha pyrauthv, and notes on the migration 
of butterflies in Ceylon —A discussion followed on specimens 
of the dipterous families Stratiomyida; to Crytido:, opened 
by Mr G H Vurrall. who said the object of thr discussion 
was to determine the number and distribution of the British 
species comprised in these families Colonel J W Yerbury 
said that on behalf of Prof Foulton he had been asked 
10 exhibit some specimens the interest of which mainly lay 
in the specific names used, which names were useful us 
showing the nomenclature employed by a past school of 
dipteralog 1 sts, and might give a clue to the manner in 
which some reputed species have found their way into the 
British list He directed special attention to Ephtppiomyia 
1 phtpptum, an insect reputed to have been taken at f ombe 
and Darenth Woods, but which was without doubt of 
German origin, Isopogon brcvirostn*, probably the identical 
specimen referred to in Curtis’s “ British Entomology " as 
having been taken on 'Ihe Devil’s Ditch, Newmarket, 
and Laphna margmata, stated to have been bred from a 
hornet’s nest Mr Colbran J Wainwright, exhibiting two 
specimens of Anthrax, said that hitherto Mr Verrall had 
believed that we had lost two certain species of Anthrax 
in this country, A fenestra lus and /I pnniscu* His two 
specimens, though allied to A pa nisi us, were abundantly 
distinct One had been taken by Mr R C Bradley at 
Bournemouth, the other by Mr W G Blatch at Poole, but 
at present no name could be given to the species 

Chemical Society, April ao —Prof W A Tilden, FRS, 
president, in the chair—The following papers were read — 
ihe vapour density of hydrazine hydrate A fleott. Ihe 
author finds that at 98° 8 the vapour density is 158 instead 
of 35 as required by N a ll a O, at ij 8° the dissociation into 
NjH 4 -|-H a O is complete, and at higher temperatures 
a certain amount of decomposition into nitrogen, ammonia 
and water Occurs—The combining volumes of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen A Scott ihe results of the 
author's experiments indicate that the molecular concen¬ 
tration of carbon monoxide ib slightly greater than that of 
oxygen, the combining volumes being CO O 1 9985 1 

with carbon monoxide from calcium oxalate, and 1 9994 1 

with that from formic acid —A revision of the atomic 
weight of rubidium E H Archibald. Ihe mean values 
of the atomic weight of rubidium obtained from fourteen 
analyses were 85 490 and 85 484 from the ratios AgCl RbCl 
ind \g RbCl respediyely Analyses of rubidium bromide 
led to the value 85 483, obtained from either of the ratios 
AgHr RbUr or Ag RbBi --Experiments on the synthesis 
of the terpenes, part 1 , synthesis of inactive terpineol, 
dipentene and Lerpin hydrate W H Parkin! jun 
Pentane-ayt-tncarboxyhc acid, when digested with acetic 
anhydride and subsequently disnlled, is conyerted into 
fi-ketohexahvdiobenzoic acid Ihe ester of this acid reacts 
readily with magnesium methyl iodide, yielding ris- 
fl-hydroxyhexahydro-p-toluic acid, which with fuming 
aqueous hydrobromiL add is converted into fi-brnmohexa- 
hvdro-^-tnluic acid, which in turn yields a 3 -telrahydro-£- 
toluic acid when heated with pyridine and sodium carbonate 
Ihe ester of the latter with an excess of magnesium methyl 
iodide yields terpineol hrom the synthetic terpineol so 
obtained dipentene and terpin hydrate were readily pre¬ 
pared in the normal manner—A lavorolatory modification 
of quercitol K U Power and h Tut In. The Irevo- 
lotatorv modification described by the authors was obtained 
from the leaves of Gymnemti sybestre, a plant belonging 
Id the family Asclepiudaces, and indigenous to Banda and 
the Deccan Peninsula —-The constituents of the essential 
oil of Californian laurel F B Power and F H Loao. 
Ihe Californian laurel, Umbellulanu cahfarnica, yields an 
rsaential oil with a pale yellow colour and an odour at 
once aromatic and irritants ft was found to contaiq 
r 'ugeno1, f-pinene, clneol, safrole, eugenol methyl ether, 
'pratric acid, and a new, unsaturated, Vytlic ketone, um- 
hellulane, C ia H u O 1 To the last of these the peculiar 
Pungency of the oil Is due —Some derivatives of umbellu- 
lone F H L o o p. A description of derivatives of 
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imbellulone—\mmoniaial double chromates and mujyb- 
lates S H C Brigs*. The compounds 

t uCrO ai 3ftNH 1l |II i n, CuMoO^aNH^H^ , 

CuW 0 41 4NH 3 and ZnW0 ll4 NH 1 ,3H a 0 
have been prepared and are described in the paper—Ihe 
htxnhydrated douldo chromates Magnesium nnd nickel 
compounds S 11 C Brin*.—Borny lenrbimide M O 
Porotor and II M Attwoll. V description of this and 
related substances —Reduced silicates ( llmmondi. 
The substance left when lead silicates are reduced by heat¬ 
ing in hydrogen is shown to be a compound which tail 
be regarded as a combination of the metnl and silica, In 

the same sense as the* original siln air is a combination of 

the metallic oxide and silurt Similar results were obtained 
with the silicates of mppei, iron, nickel and cobalt — 

Picrvl derivatives of unthum and thiourc thane J C 

Orookwr and F H Lows. 1 he authors show that the 
reaction between picryl chloride, ihmi \ in-itrs and alcohols 
is due to the formation of the i^-thmurethanes of the type 
PiN G(S|I) OX as intermediate pmdiuts which sub¬ 
sequently react with puryl chloride ind pass into the 
picriiTiinothiocarbondtes PiN C(SPi) OX The oxime of 
inesnxaniide and some allied com pounds, part 111 tetra- 
substiluled derivatives M V White ley. A description of 
a number of these compounds is given 

Royal Microscopical Society, April 20 —Dr Hy 
Woodward, FRS, vice-president, in the (hair—A large 
tank micrusiope, made, by Thomas Ross, presented to the 
society by the committee of the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, w-is exhibited It was made not later than the year 
1870, and was designed for the purpose of examining objects 
contained in aquaria --Ihe annual exhibition of pond life 
was given this evening bv fellows of the society, assisted 
by members of the Quekett Microscopical Club 

PARIS 

Academy of Sciences, May 2 —M Mascart in the chair. 
— Ihe action of Lerrestrnl magnetism upon a lube uf nil kel 
steel (invar) intended for use .is a geodesic pendulum 
Cm Llppman. 1 he alloy of nickel and iron known as 
invar, which possesses a rorftu lent of expansion only one- 
tvventulh that of brass, has obvious advantages for pen¬ 
dulum observations this steel, however, is magnetic and 
it was thought possible that the disturbing influence intro¬ 
duced in this way might be too large to be neglected ihe 
magnetic moment of a tube of this material was deter¬ 
mined, and the possible error on a pendulum observation 
calculated It wis found to be negligible, and hence mwer 
can be arlvantageously substituted for brass in the pendulum 
—The effect of sm ill oscillations of the external action on 
systems affected with hysteresis and viscosity P Duhem 
—Geodesic and magnetic work in the neighbourhood of 
Tananarive F Colin -Polyvalent antipoison serums 
Ihe measurement of their activity A Calmotto Ihe 
antihsemoly tic powti is a measure of the antitoxic power 
of a serum, and u method is described by which the former 
c in be determined 111 glass—Observations of the Brooks 
1 omet (1904 a) m ide with the bent equatorial at the Observ¬ 
atory of Lyons J Guillaume - On a new apparatus 
for measuring the powpr of motors Ch Isnard. 
The axle of the mutui is connected to a bar rarrj- 
ing two aluminium vanes, the latter being 1 apable 
of adjustment us regards their distance fiom the 
axis 1 hia having been previously calibrated against 
a dynamometer, the determination of the horse-power of a 
motor is reduced to the determination of the angular 
velocity — Ihe Adolphe bridge at Luxembourg (18199-1903) 
M SBJournd -On Lhe comparison of spectro-photometnc 
determinations P Valllant.- The sensibility of the 
azimuth balance V CrBmlau- An extension of the theoiy 
of the azimuth balance, a description of which has been 
given in an earlier paper—On the rde of the centrifugal 
force component in the determination of the sense of rota¬ 
tion of ryi Jones and water vortices Bernard Brunhst — 
On the electrolytic solution of platinum A new method 
for preparing platmocyamdes Andrd Brochet and Joseph 
Patlt. When platinum is used as the anode in a solution 
of potassium cyanide, it remains undttacked With an 
alternating current the platinum is readily attacked, a 
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current density of ao to 80 amperes per square decimeter 
dissolving from o 4 to o-6 gram per ampere hour With 
barium cyanide, barium platinocyamde Is formed by the 
action of the alternating current, the yield of the platino- 
cyanlde is good —The origin of the Blondlot rays given off 
during chemical reactions Albert Oolaom Chemical re¬ 
actions m which Blondlot rays are given off are always 
accompanied by physical actions, such as contraction or 
cooling.—On cacodyhc acid and amphoteric bodies P -Th 
Muller and Ed Bnuer. Different physicochemical 
methods all lead to the same conclusion, that cacodylic acid 
and its sodium salt have the same constitution , it follows 
that an amphoteric body is not necessarily a pseudo-acid 
—The reduction of silica by hydrogen A Dufour. Silica 
is reduced at a high temperature by hydrogen, water and 
hydrogen sllicide being formed The inverse reaction is 
possible This reduction explains the phenomenon of 
devitrification of silica tubes when heated in the blowpipe, 
and also gives a satisfactory explanation of the experiments 
of Boussingault and of Srhutzenberger on the formation of 
the silicide of platinum by silica at a distance In a current 
of hydrogen —On the zinc aluminium alloys Hector 
P 4 eheui. By treating zinc with aluminium in various 
proportions, nine different well defined alloys have been 
obtained, the physical and chemical properties of which are 
described —The action of di azobenzene chloride upon 
diphenyl a mine Ldo Vlgnon and A Slmonst. Phenyl- 
diazoamidobenzene is obtained in this reaction —On allyl 
and propenyl-alkyl ketones E E. Blalis.—The application 
of the Gngnard reaction to the halogen esters of tertiary 
alcohols, L Bouvsault. By carefully regulating the 
temperature ihe chloride of tertiary butyl alcohol reacts 
normally with magnesium, the product absorbs Larbon 
dioxide, giving pivahc acid The reaction with ethyl 
formate was also studied —On the symmetrical dichloro- 
methyl ether Marcel Dsaeud*. Trichloride of phosphorus 
and polyoxymethylene react on heating in the presence of 
a little zinc chloride, giving a good yield of the above 
substance —On a method of isolating cvtoplasmic sub¬ 
stances Maurice Nlcloux.—New researches on aucubine 
Em Bourquolot and H HOrlaaey.—Abnormal hybrids 
C. Vlgular.—On the biology of Stengmaiocystis versicolor 
Henri Coupln and Jean Prlmdol.—A food substance 
obtained from the pith of the Madagascar palm R 
iallsrand. The flour made from this palm is distinguished 
by its richness in albumenoid matter, of which it contains 
105 per c*nt—On the presence of tin in the department of 
Lozftre Marcel QuOdrae.—Nervous oscillations studied by 
means or the n-rays emitted by the nerve Augustin 
Churpontlor.—-The modifications undergone by the diges¬ 
tive apparatus under the influence of diet Camille 
BplMB. 


MONDAY, Mat 16. 

Sociological Society u 5 — Eugenic 1, Ua Definition, Scope end Alms 
Franai Gallon, FRS 

Rovaj. Geographical Sociitv, At 3 — Aumvanary Minting Address 
by the President 

TUESDAY, Mat 17 

Royal Institution, at 3 — Meteorite* L Fletcher, F R.S, 

Zoological Society, at B 30.—On some Nudibraocbs from East Africa 
and Zanzibar Part v Sir Charles EJ101 —Description of a ne*r Tree- 
Frog of the Genoa Hyla, from British Gnlana, carrying Eggs on the 
Back G A Boulanger, F R S —Notes upon the Anatomy or certain 
Bold a F K Beddud, FRS 

Royal Statistical Sociitv, at 5 —Local Expenditure and Local 
Indebtedness in England and wales R J Thompson 

Society op Abtb, si b —Pewter end tha Revival of ki Use Lasenby 
Liberty 

WEDNESDAY, May 18 

Royal Microscopical Society, ei B.—Note on GrsysOns Rulings’ 
E M. Nelson—Exhibiuon of Flower Seeds under Miaroscqpes C Beck 

Chemical Society, si 5 30,— Action of Niuosyl Chloride on Pinene 
W A Tilden —Tbs Electrolytic Estimation or Minute Quantities of 
A runic H J S Send end J E Hsckford —The Decomposition of the 
Alkyl ureas (a Preliminary Note) C E Fawsill —The Action of Sodium 
Metboxlde end its Homologuea on Benzophenone Chloride end Bonsai 
Chloride Pari 11 J E Mackenzie and A. F Joseph —The Formation 
of Penudides In Nlirobensene Solution, II Periodidos of the Alkali and 
Alkaline Earth Metals H M Dawson and Mlu E. E Good son 


THURSDAY. May 19 

Royal Society, at a 30 —The Bakerlan Lecture will be delivered by 
Prof E Rutherford, F R S , on the Succession of Changes In Radio¬ 
active Bodies —The following papers will probably be read in tide 
only —On Saturated Solutions Earl of Berkeley —On the Liquefied 
Hydrides of Phosphorus, Sulphur, end the Halogens, as Conducting 
Solvents fart 1 B D Steele and D McIntosh Part u D McIntosh 
and E H Archibald —On the General Theory of Integration Dr 
W H Young 

Institution or Mining And Metallurgy, at 8—Miners’ Phthisis— 
Us Causes and Prevention Dr J S Haldane and R A Thomas 

Institution ok Electrical Engineers, at B —Discussion on Messrs 
Parsons, Stoney and Martins paper, eniuled The Steam Turbine as 
applied to Electrical Engineering 

FRIDAY ; May ao 

Royal Institution, at 9 —The Radietlon and Emanation from Radium 
Prof E Rutherford, FRS 


WUll 1D11 A 1 

Sanitary Engineering By T H E 
Gemi and Precious Stones. By J 
Specialised Chemistry By F. M J 
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DIARY OP SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY , May is 

Institution ok Elbctiiical Engineer*, at B —If the discussion 
Mnan. Mere and McLellan’s paper is concluded at the meeting of 
Mar 3, Messrs. Parsons, Sloney and Martins paper on the Steam 
Turbine as applied 10 Electrical Engineering will be read and discussed 

Mathematical Society, at 5 30 —Some Mathematical Instruments 
C. Cooke (communicated by Major P A MacMahon)—On the 
Evaluation of Certain Definite Integrals by Means uf Gamma Functions 
A L Diaon —Generalisations of Legendre s Formula 
KE'-(K-EjlC'-*ir 

A L Dixon —Note on the Integration of Linear Differential Equa 
Lions Dr H F Baker —On Perpetuant Sycyglet A Young and 
P W Wood 

Society op Ants, at 4 3a.—British Grown Tea A G Sian ton 
FRIDAY , May 13. 

Royal Astronomical Society, at 5 —Milky Way Charts of the Heavens 
to fegalandar'ii Scale I'ssomm^ with description by H Dennis Taylor 
and Alfred Taylor of the Lenses and Mourn J Franklin-A dams —- 
Methods of Correcting Moon's Tabular Longitude P H CowgAL— 
Tha Definitive Places of the Standard Stan for the Northern Zones of 
the Astrononsfache Gesellschaft A M W Downing —Note on the 
Formulm oqnnMsting 11 Standard Coordinates" with Right Ascension and 
DeclJnarion F# W. Dyson ^PrvhaAU Pmjtr —On the Pivot Errors of 
the Raddiffe Transit Circle A. A Rantbaut —On the new Greenwich 
Micro meter ftp Measurement of Photographs of Eros Communicated by 
the Astronomer Royal —Farther Analyses of the Moon's Errors with the 
Mean Elongation as Argument F H Cowell, 

Malaqolooical .Society, at B — List of Molluscs collected during the 
Commission of H If S Wmtmuitch m the Chine Seas, 1900-1903, with 
Detentions of New Species Surgeon K. Hurlitone Jones, R N, and 
HtB Preston.—On a Carboniferous Neullloid from the Isle of Man' 
G C Crick — Notes on the Genua A noma: E R Sykes.—New Lund 
Shells from New Zealand HenrySuttv 
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Be la a 

Napier's Logarithms —G B M. 

The Excavator 1 ! Vade Mecum ( Illustrated ) By 
H W. B. 

Prof. A W. Williamson, F R.S. By Dr T E. 
Thorpe, FRS. 

Emile 1 Duelaux. By Dr Cbarlea J Martin, F R.S 
Sir H. M Stanley . 
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THE STRUCTURE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Bau und Bild Osterreichs By Carl Diener, Rudolf 
Hoernes, Franz £ Suess, and Victor Uhlig Pp 
xxiv+ino. (Vienna F Tempsky, Leipzig G 
Frey tag, 1903.) Price 78 kronen, or 65 marks. 

H£ publication of this elaborate and serious work 
_ implies a high regard for scientific education in 
the countries for which it is immediately intended It 
as not a popular correlation of the scenic and geological 
features of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, such as 
would appeal to the ordinary traveller, and yet, now 
that it has appeared, we feel that no one can properly 
understand the regions dealt with until he has con¬ 
sulted this treatise, and thus brought himself abreast 
with current views We recently had occasion to notice 
(Nature, vol. Ixviii p 550) the admirable senes of 
brochures prepared in Vienna for the Geological 
Congress of 1903 The Bosnian guide then fore¬ 
shadowed has since appeared, and sums up a surprising 
amount of recent observations made 111 the occupied 
provinces But these publications do not detract from 
the value of the great work now before us, which is 
essentially a book for the library, dear, readable, and 
stimulating Its reviews of successive opinions on this 
or that controverted area are of considerable mental 
value, and the authors state their own conclusions with 
a display of argument and reasoning that ls rare in 
works of reference As in a good deal of Austrian 
writing, the human man, scaling the hillside, or watch¬ 
ing the great rivers swirling through the plains, is 
apparent through the topographical and geological 
details; and even the pages on petrography, when thus 
led up to, have an impression of the open air 

Prof Eduard Suess contributes an introduction, in 
which he relates the growth of geological observation 
in the empire, from the mining operations of the 
sixteenth century to Partsch and Haidmger in 1850 
The Bohemian region Is then dealt with by Franz E 
Suess in 322 pages, accompanied by landscape-illustra¬ 
tions that convey much of the character of the country 
We thus see the white quarry on the Schlossberg of 
Drux, the pastures of Eisenstein under the forest-rnn 
and one of the great black open workings of the brown- 
coal area in the north The author shows well how the 
Bohemian region spreads beyond political Bohemia, 
and that, while watersheds divide nations, the bound¬ 
aries of hill and plain define geological areas If we 
reach Eisenstein, for example, we must go forward and 
make the plunge through the Bavarian forest to the 
Danube; on the other hand, the easy undulating 
country beyond Habern leads us inevitably to inquire 
into the structure of Moravia While the great 
Bohemian “ horst " 19 part of a, range that arose during 
the movements of Middle Carboniferous times, its 
fundamental rocks are largely pre-Cam bn an The 
central granites have penetrated these gneisses and 
phyllites at a period which may be later (p. 56) than 
the Ordovician, and have profoundly modified am| 
intermingled with the gneisses The schists, on the 
other hand, possibly through their hairing been nearer 
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the surface at the time of the intrusion, show a fairly 
sharp line of contact Similar phyllites appear in 
Moravia in the cores of gneissic anticlinals, reversing 
the usual relations of such masses Unless thrust- 
planes tan be called in, it is clear that this region 
ofTers much room for speculation. Dr F E $ue9s 
(p 7b) urges that considerable movements took place 
m Moravia before the great bow of old rocks, stretch¬ 
ing from the Sudetic to central France, was folded and 
upheaved in the Carboniferous period This is 
rendered likely by the antiquity of the rocks them¬ 
selves, and is supported by the occurrence (p 114) of 
pebbles of the early gneisses and amphibolites in pre- 
Cambnan conglomerates near Pribram 

The famous question of Barrande's 11 colonies " is 
dealt with historically and succinctly (p 741) 
Among other interesting details, we can only refer to 
the evidence for the existence of central European 
deserts in Permian times; to the almost complete 
absence of marine Mesozoic deposits from Bohemia 
until the entry of the amazingly world-wide Ceno¬ 
manian sea (p 166), and to the comparatively recent 
origin of some of the ore-deposits in the Erzgebirge 
(p 243). An excellent coloured map concludes this 
section 

Dr C Diener then enters on his difficult task of 
describing the Eastern Alps and the Dinanc Karst 
He traces the central zone from the Swiss border, until 
it breaks olf against the incurving areas of subsidence 
on the fringe of the Pannoman plain The gneissic 
axis of northern Styna alone survives, and connects 
the Alps below Vienna with the ICarpathians While 
lh" author’s debt to Prof E Suess is manifest and 
acknowledged, he feels bound to join those critics 
who regard the Alps as resulting from lateral 
thrusts in two opposite directions, instead of from a 
one-sided action (pp 637 and 641) He is unable to 
recognise, cither from the lie of the folds or from the 
cuive of the whole chain, the outer from the inner side 
oi a mountain system The Dinanc folds thus present 
their concave side to the Servian mass against which 
they have been pressed, while the area of subsidence 
occupied by the Adriatic lies on the concave side of 
the Alps and on the convex side of the Dinanc system 
Very many geologists will agree with Dr Diener 
when he says of the southern Alps, 

11 Hcbung, nicht Senlcung, ist also hier der EfTekt 
der Zusammenfaltung gewesen Eine wirkUche 
Senkung hat nur bet dem jungeren Einbruch des 
Adnalandes stattgefunden n (p 638) 

The remarkably late origin of the Adriatic subsidence 
is emphasised on pp. 607 and 629, the alluvial sands of 
southern Istna being probably involved, and the move¬ 
ments being certainly post-Pliocene The Alps, on the 
other hand, are regarded as having remained 
stationary at this epoch, in opposition to the views of 
Dr Heim. 

The island-like masses of folded rocks that rise, as 
a welcome feature, above the lower Sava plain are 
once more regarded as the partially buried spurs of 
the eastern Alps (p 566), and not as portions of an 
older system Dr Diener finds himself also opposed 
to the torsional views of Mrs Ogilvie-Gordon in re- 
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gard to the huge blocks of 4 fdpntite in Tyrol (p 548), 
and believes that these Weighty masses have sunk 
down amid the yielding’tuffs and sediments deposited 
upon their flanks The reef problem is dealt with 
cautiously (p 541, &c ), and the term ‘f re^f 11 is used, 
following Prof, Suess, as the equivalent Of 11 massive 
unstratified limestones and dolomites," rising amid 
strikingly contrasted sediments, It is unfortunate 
that the latest evidence brought forward by Mrs 
Ogilvie-Gordon as to the age of the igneous intrusions 
round Predazzo was published too recently to receive 
adequate notice m this volume, though her arguments 
and those of Rothpletz are briefly mentioned 

For those who desire a general history of the Alps, 
adorned with modern references, wc may commend 
the whole seventh “ Absthnitt " (pp 589-610) as a 
clear and even spin ted summary The discussion of 
mountain-structure that follows shows the indepen¬ 
dence and vitality of the school which Suess has 
founded in Vienna, a school of progressive inquiry 
unhampered by dogmas, active in unearthing prob¬ 
lems, but willing to wait for explanations 

Dr V Uhlig is given 260 pages for the exposition 
of the Karpathian lands, and occupies them A\ilh 
admirable clearness Like his predecessor, he 
balances arguments, and states his own conclusions 
with the modesty of a true explorer This is 
particularly noticeable (p 904, Sic ) in his account of 
the origin of the central massif of the Karpathian s, 
which he regards as pushed up by pressure from all 
sides into and partly through its former Mesozoic 
covering One-sided tangential movement will not, 
in his opinion, 111 any wav satisfy the facts observed 
(P 9 *°) 

The illustrations and sections accompanying Dr 
Uhlig's descriptions are more than usually attractive 
We see patches of Eocene conglomerate resting on 
the central granite of the Tatra, and crystalline schists, 
on the other hand, thrust up over Ncocomian lime¬ 
stone at B 4 rat Lehota, and sending off dyke-like 
tongues into the cracks opened in the latter The 
fascinating question of the " Klippenzone," referred to 
by us in a previous review, receives full trPatmcnt 
The beautiful landscape on p 771 recalls many of the 
deep wooded valleys, among sheer limestone cones, 
which intersect the frontier lands of Arva The 
tempting theory that the 11 Klippen " float as detached 
fault-blocks amid the softer Flysch deposits is set 
aside (pp 791-4), in face of the banks of Upper 
Cretaceous conglomerate worn from them, and found 
50 repeatedly against their flanks Examples of these 
occur from the west end of the chain down to 
Transylvania (p 809). 

The great Flysch or Karpathian Sandstone senes 
has yielded foraminifera in places, but is otherwise 
singularly devoid of organisms Zuber has aptly 
compared it with the huge delta deposits of the 
Orinoco. Rock-salt and mineral oil characterise the 
Miocene horizons in Galicia, and Dr Uhlig (p 864) 
accepts an unconformity between these and the 
Karpathian Sandstone He then shows how the pre¬ 
sent broken condition of the salt-beds may be due to 
post-Miocene earth-moyements. 
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The important volcanic zone on the inner side of the 
mountain-ring raises again (p 879) the question of 
the relations of the igneous rocks at Selmeczbdnya 
Prof J. W. (not 11 C. W ") Judd is quoted, and the 
existence of a great central volcano is left as a possible 
solution It is pleasant to find a photograph of the 
lofty obsidian cliff of Geletnek among others of this 
picturesque area The rich ore-deposits of northern 
Hungary occupy cracks in the Miocene lavas, and are 
among the latest manifestations of the solfatara stage 
of the eruptions While the Mesozoic rocks of the 
Karpathians were folded in early Eocene times, the 
volcanic outbreak can only be connected with the 
slighter post-Miocene movements, and appears to have 
accompanied the general sinking of the lowland. 

We cannot do full justice, in concluding this notice, 
to Dr Rudolf Hoernes's section on the plains The 
Cainozoic history of the empire is involved in that of 
these great wind-swept level lands We are taken 
from the basin of Vienna, which is really an area of 
depression formed within the body of the Alps, to the 
sandy reaches on the edge of the Government of 
Warsaw, where soil and vegetation have difficulty in 
dinging to the surface (p 1049) The salt-beds of 
Wieliczka (p 942) again come in for treatment, since 
the separate publication of the four divisions of the 
volume renders some overlapping unavoidable 

The ravine of the Danube east of Passau, already 
touched on picturesquely by Dr F E Suess (p 105), 
receives full discussion here after an interval of a 
thousand pages Following Penck, the general con¬ 
clusion is that the Danube flowed in pre-Glacial 
times over the detrilal deposits of late Cainozoic age, 
cutting broad valleys in these, and ravines where it 
reached down to the underlying ancient rocks The 
present prominence of the latter rocks is due to the 
denudation of the more yielding Cainozoic strata 
Of the four authors, Dr F E Suess perhaps best 
realises the landscapes in his word-pictures, but the 
whole book has a literary value, and 15 thus all the 
more competent to stimulate observation and research 
Its modernised spelling, such as " Zentralkern " and 
" Gneise,” is perhaps a sign of its virility The 
absence of an index will surely soon be rectified 

Grenville A J Cole 


A NEW FRENCH TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY 
Traiti de Chimte Mmdtdle Published under the direc¬ 
tion of Henn Moissan, with many collaborators 
Tome Premier—M£talloIdes; Tome Troisifeme— 
M6taux Pp xiu+ 527 and 672 (Pans Masson 
et Cie , 1904) Price 125 francs net, 

HE recent advance in inorganic chemistry, to which 
M Moissan has in no small degree contributed, 
has rendered it advisable, in opinion and In that 
of his co-workers, to take stock, so that those engaged 
in research in that branch of chemistry may have in 
an accessible form an account of the whole field and 
a full bibliography of published memoirs It is the 
daudable ambition of the editor to point out what gaps 
still remain unfilled, and where research may most 
profitably be undertaken. The atomic theory is 
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assumed as a basis of method, but in his preface 
M Moissan says '— 

11 Nous apportons, sur ce sujet, des id£es dclectiques, 
et la raison, ddair£e par I’exp^rience, sera toujours 
notre seul guide " 

The geological and mineralogical sources of sub¬ 
stances are considered, but the details of physical and 
analytical chemistry are not touched Industrial 
operations are sometimes chosen to illustrate chemical 
change, and, where thought desirable, the prices and 
tables of production of different countries are intro¬ 
duced The work is primarily inLcndcd for those 
engaged in research, in industry, and in teaching 
Among the thirty-two contributors may be mentioned 
the names of Charpy, Iitard, Lc Chatelicr, Lemoine, 
Sabatier, and Vogt, besides many others of good 
reputation 

The introduction by the editor gives a historical 
sketch of the classification of the dements In the 
present state of our knowledge of elementary bodies 
it is interesting to meet with the unprejudiced words 
of Lavoisier — 

“If, by the word element, wc mean the simple and 
indivisible molecules of which bodies art composed, it 
is probable that we do not know them, but if, on the 
other hand, we apply the name element or principle 
to the last term at which chemical analysis arrives, 
all substances which have not hitherto been decom¬ 
posed are for us elements ’' 

The bearing of spectrum analysis on the question 
of the unity of matter is briefly touched on, and 
Moissan says that in his own high temperature work 
no sign of transmutation has ever been observed He 
inclines, however, to the supposition of the unity of 
matter, and m alluding to the recent work connected 
with radio-activity, he believes that “ wc are witness¬ 
ing the dawn of inorganic chemistry, a subject not 
long ago regarded as exhausted “ 

Various attempts at classification are next con¬ 
sidered, but not even the periodic table is adopted 
The reviewer cannot agree that the method followed 
presents any advantage whatever The first family 
comprises hydrogen and helium, and the reason given 
for this curious collocation of elements is that helium 
is not well known I Carbon is separated from silicon, 
because the latter element forms no large number ot 
"organic" compounds, and because the halides of 
Silicon, like those of titanium and zirconium, are de¬ 
composed by water While in most groups the element 
of lowest atomic weight is discussed first, cssium 
begins the metals of the alkali group, because of its 
chemical activity; for the same reason the nitrogen 
group should begin with phosphorus The final state¬ 
ment that the author thought it better to group the 
elements in accordance with their known properties 
father than to give them to the reader in the disorder 
of alphabetical order seems hardly a happy way of 
determining which method of classification is the best, 
seeing that no particular properties are chosen, the 
criterion of resemblance sometinjes being the appear¬ 
ance of the element, sometimes'its melting-point, some- 
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times the stability of its salts in presence of water, 
and sometimes ponc'otatyese, as where cobalt is placed 
in the same £eoup as iirahlum, and lead and tin are 
separated from each other 
The result is, that without an index, which has not 
yet app&dred in any one of the published parts, it is 
an almost hopeless task to find any desired compound 
Gmelin’s plan, perhaps, may serve as guide, that is, 
to find out the elements which have been treated of 
already, and to take the last in the formula of the 
compound as an index But this leads to such an 
anomaly as having to look up bismuth thiocarbonate 
under 11 carbon,” while potassium thiocarbonate comes 
under the heading " potassium ” The amido- 
dtrivatives, too, are to be found after the salts from 
which they are prepared, and do not form a group by 
themselves, similar as they all arc to each other 

Subject to these criLicisms, however, the work is 
very complete, and is a most valuable compilation It 
is unfortunately not free from omissions, for example, 
m discussing the determinations of the density of 
hydrogen, the work of Lord Rayleigh has been over¬ 
looked Again, it is stated on the authority of Lunge 
(1879) that the grealest amount of chlorine in the world 
is made at the St Rollox Works in Glasgow, a state¬ 
ment which is now unfortunately inaccurate The 
spelling of proper names, also, leaves room for correc¬ 
tion , Brareton-Baker, Tadcusz Estrcicher, and Stass 
are among those which have caught the reviewer’s 
eye But, as before remarked, the index of literature 
is very large, and the number of facts gi\en is greater 
than what is ordinarily to be found 111 a text-book, 
while the information is generally up to date, ind thc^e 
are advantages which cannot be overlooked 


ELEC TRIC TRAMS 

Electric Traction By J H Rider Pp xvi + 453 
(London Whittaker and Co , 1903 ) 

HE name of the author and his position as chief 
electrical engineer to the London County 
Council Tramways are sufficient to recommend this 
book to anyone interested in elcctoc traction Nor 
do we think that anyone who takes it up in the hope 
of gleaning some useful or suggestive information is 
likely to put it down with the slightest feeling of dis¬ 
appointment The style is terse, but eminently read¬ 
able, the opinions expressed by the author are often, 
no doubt, open to argument, but they have the great 
merit of conveying the impression that they are the 
opinions of a man who knows practically all that there 
15 to be known about hit subject, and who does not 
hesitate to state his own convictions, whether they are 
likely to be in agreement with those of other people 
or not For example, we may refer to the little out¬ 
burst of evident irritation at the need for the objection¬ 
able but compulsory guard-wires. These, the author 
holds, “ do not strike at the root of the matter, which 
is to prohibit entirely uninsulated wires of any kind 
crossing above the trolley wires.” Here speaks not 
the expert, but the tramway engineer; perhaps if fate 
had destined Mr Rider to be a telegraph engineer, we 
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should have been told that the^anly thing to do was 
to prohibit entirely uninsulated wires of any kind from 
crossing' below the telegraph wires Why should the 
telegraph wire be banished underground rather than 
the overhead equipment changed to the conduit system 
which Mr Rider has shown us can be so efficient? 
We fancy the objection which would be made to the 
change by either party would be the same—that they 
would prefer the other side to make it and to pay for it 

The ancient recipe for cooking a hare applies with 
particular force to the design of a system of electric 
tramways, the motto of the tramway engineer should 
always be “ First catch your passenger 11 One cannot 
read this, or, indeed, any comprehensive book on 
electric traction, without being strongly impressed by 
the degree to which the whole of the engineering 
depends ultimately on the halfpenny passenger The 
engineer builds a bridge, dams a river or constructs 
a railway from the Cape to Cairo, and the work is a 
piece of engineering almost pure and simple, but he 
may design and equip a first class traction system— 
generating station, engines, dynamos, cables, track, 
line and cars—and if he is out of his reckoning as to 
the tune the housewife goes to market all his energy 
has been wasted It is she who determines the kind 
of car and the kind of service, and, these once settled, 
everything else follows almost as a matter of course 
It is here really that electric tramways and electric 
traction score so heavily, they have the flexibility which 
enables them to be designed to meet and to satisfy 
the requirements of the public in a way which cannot 
be done by the omnibus on the one hand or by the steam 
railway on the other The fact that electric traction 
came unto being when these other means of transport 
were in strong possession of the field has been to its 
own advantage, it has had to cater for the require¬ 
ments of the public in a way to attract them from its 
rivals, and the success with which it has done so is 
shown by the reaction on the railways, which are one 
by one resorting to electrification as their only 
salvation 

Electric tramway and railway development in 
England has been for a long time retarded from 
various causes, but of late years it has been making 
steady progress Though much has already been 
done, there is still a vast amount to do Our large 
cities all afford transit problems which it is safe to 
say no other method of traction yet known can solve 
so satisfactonly, and when these, as socially the more 
pressing, have been tackled, the question of light rail¬ 
way construction between town and town still offers 
great fields for development We have not here the 
opportunities which the Americans possess but we 
have problems of our own at once more difficult and 
more urgent of solution London in particular is a 
case in point, and there can be no doubt that once the 
Royal Commission now sitting has reported electric 
traction schemes for London will be plentiful. The 
electrical engineer who decides to go in for traction 
work is certain before long of great opportunities; he 
cannot better prepare himself for taking advantage of 
those opportunities than by reading Mr. Rider’s book 

Maurice Solomon. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF 

Milk, its Production and Uses With Chapters on 
Dairy Farming, the Diseases of Cattle, and on the 
Hygiene and Control of Supplies By Edward F. 
Willoughby, M D (Lond ), D.P.H. (Lond and 
Camb) Pp xn+259 (London Charles Griffin 
and Co , Ltd , 1903 ) Price 6 j net 
All medical men and hygienists must necessarily 
know something about milk and its production, and 
this work, in a comparatively small compass, deals 
very fully and adequately with the whole subject The 
author, being scientific adviser to one of the largest 
of the London dairy companies, has had practical 
experience in all branches of the subject, and his views, 
therefore, are worthy of confidence The first four 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of the various 
breeds of cows, the qualities of the milk they pro¬ 
duce, and their housing, feeding, breeding, and 
diseases. 

In the fifth chapter the legal aspects of diseases of 
cattle are discussed, and a useful summary of the 
“ Diseases of Animals Acts M and of the “ Dairies, 
Cowsheds and Milk Shops Orders " is given 
The important subjects of the elimination of tubercle 
and the inspection and control of cowsheds are briefly 
treated The physiology and dietetics of milk, 
pasteurisation and sterilisation, condensed, skimmed, 
and separated milks, therapeutics of milk, koumiss 
and other milk preparations, and diseases conveyed by 
milk, all receive brief attention 

The book concludes with chapters on the dairy, on 
milk analysis, on control of adulteration, with 
an abstract of the Foods and Drugs Act, and 
on the bacteriological examination of milk The 
whole work is eminently practical and read¬ 
able As regards the conveyance of scarlatina 
by milk, the well known Hendon outbreak is 
detailed, but no reference is made to Prof Crook- 
shank's researches, which throw considerable doubt on 
some of the conclusions arrived at by the officials of 
the Local Government Board The author considers 
that the alleged tendency to scurvy or scurvy 
rickets m infants brought up on sterilised milk is not 
proven, and with this we agree It is stated (p 143) 
that Nuttall and Thierfeldor failed to rear young 
rabbits and fowls brought into the world under aseptic 
conditions so that their intestinal tracts were Free 
from bacteria This is not the case, Nuttall and 
Thierfeldcr found that guinea-pigs (not rabbits) 50 
reared were even more vigorous than animals reared 
under ordinary conditions 

The book will prove a useful work of reference, 
especially for medical officers of health, and the 
numerous excellent illustrations add considerably to 
its value R T Hewlett 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of 
Dock Engineering By Brysson Cunningham, 
Assoc M Inst C E Pp xvm + 559 (London 
Charles Griffin and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 30s 

net 

Tup author of this book is on the engineering staff 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, which has 
control over the largest and most efficient system 
of docks in the world During the last few years, 
under the direction of Mr, Lyster, the englneer-in- 
chief, these docks have been modernised and brought 
up to date New deep-water basins and repairing 
docks have been built, the entrances and sills of some 
of the old docks have been lowered. Transit sheds 
an4 cranes of modern type have been erected, so that 
these docks are now able to deal with the largest class 
| of vessels yet built, and to load and unload the largest 
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cargo steamers in the most rapid and efficient manner 
possible 

Mr Cunningham has therefore had unrivalled 
opportunities of acquiring both a theoretical and 
practical knowledge of dock construction, and in the 
volume now under notice he has brought together in 
a concise and well organised form the results of the 
knowledge thus acquired The author has not, how¬ 
ever, relied solely on his own experience, but has freely 
made use of the information contained in the 
numerous papers on dock matters contributed to the 
Proceedings of the institution of Civil Engineers and 
to the numerous reports of the Intt rnational Navi¬ 
gation Congresses and other technical societies Of 
these he has evidently been a diligent n adcr, ns few 
points of interest in the Proceedings of the societies 
or in the technical journals that have been dealt with 
during the last few years seem to have escaped his 
notice 

While the study of this book may be regarded ns 
essential to the voungcr engineers engaged in dock 
work, it will be invaluable as ,1 book of reference to 
the expert engaged in this bianch of engineering and 
jN cognate interests 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, dealing m 
an exhaustive manner with the designing and con¬ 
struction of docks, Lhf matPHils and plant required, 
the theory of construction of the walls and gates, the 
equipment and working of docks when constructed, 
the appliances required for the handling and transport 
of targoes to and from the dorks, and for repairing the 
vessels The book is well illustrated, there being no 
less than J4 folding plates and 46H illustrations in the 
text The bonk does great nedit both to the author 
and to the publisher, but, of course, the greatest merit 
belongs to the former foi having furnished the dock 
engineer with such a valuable aid to his work 

Electric Lighting and Power Distribution Vol 11 

By W P Mavcock, M I E E Pp XX11 + 6R4 

(London Whittaker and Co , ujoj ) Price 7s 6 d 

This little book covers a very great deal of ground, 
so that it is hardly necessary to say that no subject is 
discussed in any great detail The opening chapters 
deal with dynamos, alternating currents and alter¬ 
nators, and these are followed by n chapter on 
electricity meters, in which most of the leading types 
are described and illustrated Tht next chapter deals 
with motors, a do?en pages in this chapter are all 
that are devoted to electric tramways and railways, 
which will give some idea of the amount of consider¬ 
ation which each branch receives Other chapters 
deal with batteries, transformers, and generating 
stations The treatment throughout is of a very 
elementary character, but the descriptions are clear and 
concise, and the illustrations well selected and very 
clearly reproduced, so that the book should be of service 
to the student for the City Guilds and similar techno¬ 
logical examinations, for whom it is primarily in¬ 
tended 

Builders’ Quantities By Herbert C Grubb Pp 

viii + 227 (London Methuen and Co, 1904) 

Price 4$ 6 d t 

This book has been prepared more particularly for the 
use of candidates studying for the examination in 
builders’ quantities held by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute The modes of measurement and 
examples of u taking off ” arc given in order for the 
work of all the trades employed »in the erection aid 
completion of a building, and these sections are 
followed by explanations of squaring dimensions, 
abstracting, and billing The text is illustrated by 
seventy-seven figures. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice is fafcen of anonymous communications j 

The Origin of the Horse. 

The receipt of a copy of Prof J C Ewart's admirable 
paper on 11 The Multiple Origin of Horses and Ponies " 
suggests a few remarks The paper in question is from the 
Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, 1904—one could wish that it had appeared in a 
publication which Lome* more regularly under the notice of 
zoologists In a previous paper (Prof Roy Soc Edin¬ 
burgh, 1903) Prof Ewart had shown conclusively that Equus 
prjevalsku was not a hybrid between the kiting and the 
lominon horM , and had arrived at the conclusion that it 
might very well rank as a valid species Lydekker in 1902 
had proposed to regard E prjejalsk 11 (or preeiuafrJtii) as 
a subspecies of k raballiu, and now Prof Lwart does the 
same, while recognising also two other subspeucs, 
h r typnus and L c lc/Iicii? 1 he animal named typicus 
is the Norse horse which is arbitrarily selected as the type 
of the Linnean taba/fus lhe CHlic pony, still surviving 
in the pure state in Iceland, is given the new name 
F 1 cc/tints In it"- way, Prof Lwart's demonstration of 
the distinctive rhai actors of this annual deserves to rank 
with Darwin's ticitise on the primrusr, as an (sample of 
genius applied to common things 1 he case is so clear that 
the author himself is evidently half inclined to regard the 
< iltic pony as a vilid species, and it seems to me that the 
fat ts justify us in lccognising three species of living horses, 
h prji valskn (Poliakoff), h l clticus (Ewart) and E 
cdballtts (I ) lhe indications are that these animals were 
quite distinct in the wild state, and the fact that various 
blends between eaballm nnd celticus exist in domestication 
is no more proof of specific identity than the same soft of 
thing is among the dogs, which nobody doubts (o have 
originated from more than one wild species 

lhe use Prof Lwart makes of the prehistoric cave draw¬ 
ings of horses is most suggestive Possibly these sketches 
may have been taken a lutle too Mriously in some instant es, 
too little allowance being made for eccentricities in draw¬ 
ing" I ^7, from the Kesserlodi cave, has a remarkably 
long body, and one might jo) fully recognise the Equus 
scoth, Gidlry, were it not that that animal inhabited the 
plains of Texas and New Mexico 1 Prof Lwart accept* 
the opinion that the living American horses are wholly of 
T ransatlantic origin While this is probably correct, I was 
surprised on looking into the matter a few years ago to 
hnd that the evidence was not so complete as 1 had sup¬ 
posed It is said that the natives showed great surprise 
at thn horses of the Spaniards, being evidently unacquainted 
with the animals This was to be expected, for if wild 
horses lived in America at the time of Columbus, they 
surely were not in the " tierra cahente,"’ but raiher to the 

1 The New Mtsico record is bend on n molar tooth round by Mien Ada 
Springer in Lhe Pleistocene beds of lhe Airoyo Pacos, Las Vegns, and ex 
amined by the writer It differed jn no respect from Gidley'g description 
and figure Mr Gidley kindly made for me a number of skull-measure 
menis from the types of E teeth, and I found upon compomons that the 
five specimens were much more uniform than a similar series or J- eaballm 
picked al random would be Tim may be attributed no doubt to the 

g reater uniformity of the wild >.pecks, but aim to these particular specimen* 
eing apparently (from the circumstances of their discovery) members of the 
same herd The skulls were S 7 « to 900 mm long, and differed from nny 
caballut or which 1 had measurements In (f) the rather longer musale, with lhe 
upper denial series (molars and pre molars) considerably longer, 105 to 
J04 nun , and (ajI apparently in the greater breadth between the orbits 
above, but Mr Gidley afterwards Wrote ihal he found ihat while the 
breadth between the anlertar border^ of the orbits of rmiii Is slightly 
greater than m large skulls or eaballm, the breadth between the fiottrrfor 
borders is less , hence it would mm that the eyes of teeth looked lew for 
ward than those of eaballm The other measurement* —zygomatic breadth, 
greatest breadth of muzzle, least breadth of palate, distance between molar*' 
nr opposite sides, and the greatest breadth of posterior nare% nil fell within 
lh« limit* of variation of E eaballm Hanca ll li apparent that E tcetti 
wu id many respects similar to eabmUut, as Mr Gidley indicated In hn 
paper m the subject. The bones other than the skull, taken separately 
could not be distinguished from those of eaballm Other differences in the 
skulls than those mentioned haw been fully described and illuilmted by Mr 
Gidley, and the facts need not be repeated No doubt a more minute nudy 
of the osveologual characters of fossil horses would throw valuable light on 
lhe significance of variations m the IMng form* 
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north. In the region of the prairies Moreover, even if the 
natives had known the horse, they might well have been 
astonished at the horse-and-man combination 1 Then It is 
difficult to understand why Equus became totally extinct, 
since subsequent events showed that vast areas were admir¬ 
ably adapted to it Prof Ewart informed me (hit 1902) 
that the Chinese were alleged to have visited America about 
the eleventh century, and reported it as the 41 land of women, 
the horse and the vine 11 This tradition is apparently not 
to be regarded very seriously, but the antiquity of the 
genuine Equus caballus in North America is supported by 
O P, Hay in his excellent catalogue of the fossil 
Vertebrata of North America (1902), p 622 This author 
boldly lists E caballus as Pleistocene on this continent, and 
while admitting that 41 In some rases the Identifications have 
been open to question," and " in other cases the remains 
may have been derived from the introduced race," he adds, 
,f the former existence of the species in Alaska and in 
California appears well established " Of course, the term 
E caballus must here be understood in the wider sense 
Prof Ewart also remarked, In the letter just cited, that the 
Spaniards at the time of the conquest used small-headed 
horses, " the offspring of the E fossvhs of Asia in all prob¬ 
ability," whereas the characteristic “buckskin" pony of 
our south-west is a relatively Large-headed animal Further¬ 
more, Mr, Wilfred Blunt, through my brother, Mr. S C 
Cockerell, communicated the statement that 11 the Spaniards 
never rode mares, and can hardly have brought any but 
stallions with them In their ships to their colony " Hence 
the early abundance of wild horses m North and South 
America appears very remarkable. With reference to the 
presumed early absence of horses, one may also remark that 
so common an animal as the 41 antelope " (Antilocapra) 
waa not made known to naturalists until about 1815, and 
a perfectly new wild sheep was discovered in northern 
Mexico in 1901 1 Even the known variability in colour of 
the wild horses might be thought of as a Mendelian pheno¬ 
menon, resulting from the mixture of different types, and 
the infusion of new blood could be conceived to have re¬ 
sulted in greater Vigour and consequent increase In numbers 

T D A Cockerell 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, USA 


This paper, only slightly abridged and with about one- 
third of the figures, appeared in Nature of April 21 (vol 
lxlx. p 590) I am more than “ half inclined to regard the 
Celtic pony as a valid species 11 and to recognise three species 
of living horses I prefer, however, to leave systematises 
to decide whether Prjevalsky's horse and the Celtic pony 
should be regarded as species or merely as varieties 

J C. E 

Entropy 

An author expects some unfavourable reviews, and, if 
wise, profits largely by them, but Prof Perry’s review of 
“ Entropy " In Nature of April 14 Is simply an attempt to 
brush away a book the object of which Is to eradicate 
what, I submit, is a very widespread mistake, because the 
reviewer has himself not only made the mistake, if mistake 
it be, but championed It This mistake is that entropy is 
conservative in irreversible change, that the entropy of a 

body is increased only by its taking in heat, or that J dH/0 

is the entropy in irreversible change, or that dH/0 is a 
complete differential In Prof Perry’s own words, “ There 
Is a property of the stuff called its entropy 0, which is such 
that any change in it, 8^ if multiplied by i the absolute 
temperature gives 6H or " 11 p is to heat re- 

received H something like what v Is to work tv " " If we 
divide every 8H by f, every amount 8H being divided by 
the I at the time, and if we call IH divided by the t by the 
name, entropy, we shall And that when the stuff is brought 
back to its old state again, we have Just given out as much 
entropy as we have taken In The account balances 
exactly " 

In a note to a presidential address I pointed out that 
such statements are numerically correct in reversible changes 

1 Some of ihi aboriginal piclogfephs show harass, hut these va ap¬ 
parently of recant data. Unfortunately we have do audenl American 
drawing! of animals comparable lo thaw of Europe 
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only, that in all irreversible changes they are not accurate, 
and that they thus give a wholly wrong idea of the function 
entropy There was no question, and never has been, about 
reversible changes, that is to say, changes where p and 0 
are uniform throughout the working substAnce, the whole 
of my criticism refers to irreversible changes alone 

Prof Perry then started a correspondence in which Prof 
Poincard and Prof Planck were good enough to join, and 
also showed how Prof Perry was wrong (Electrician, 
March 13, 1903) I quote from Prof Planck’s letter — 

11 The controversy excites my attention the more, when, 
to my astonishment, I see a man so well known and so 
eminent in science as Sir Oliver Lodge 1 putting forward 
ideas on thermodynamics (Electrician, January 23, p 460) 
which I combated ever since the commencement of my 
studies in that science " 

41 But how can I hope with my words to make any im¬ 
pression on such writers when Mr Swinburne’s excellent 
articles have failed to effect any change in their preconceived 
ideas/ For, with one reservation, 3 what he has written in 
the Electrical Review (January 9, p 52) is, in my opinion, 
one of the best and clearest expositions of the subject that 
has ever been written, especially where he points out that 
Nature never undertakes any change unless her interests are 
served by an Increase of entropy, while man endeavours so 
to make use of those changes allowed by Nature that his 
own interests—namely, the acquisition of available energy 
—are served as completely as possible " 

Science can never be a matter of authority, but I quote 
Prof Planck because Prof Perry now reviews the book 
as if his definition of entropy was universally accepted In 
thermodynamics, and adopts the tone that anyone who 
differs from himself and develops Clausius's inequality, 

jd for all irreversible changes, is wrong prima 

facie 

Though the review contains quotations from the little 
book, they are always incomplete, 90 as to give as far as 
possible an absurd meaning Thus the quotations about 
errors in text-books look as if I said text-books on thermo¬ 
dynamics are wrong What I do say is that books on 

physics and steam engines define p as JiHfO, whereas 

books on thermodynamics show that is accurate for re¬ 
versible changes only. The whole gist of my book is the 
application of Clausius’s principle of increase of entropy 
Books on steam engines, and generally on physics, as 
opposed to those on thermodynamics, say d 0 =dH/ 0 , and 
dlI /0 is a complete differential. If 0 means the temperature 
of the working substance when that temperature is not 
uniform, dH /0 has no meaning, and is not a complete 
differential By 0 In irreversible change, as I have often 
explained, I mean the temperature at the separating surface 
through which dH passes If no meaning can be given to 
dH /0 in irreversible change, my criticism that dH /0 15 not 
a complete differentiBl, except in the ideal case of reversi¬ 
bility, is still valid 11 It Is hardly believable that in a 
dynamical illustration he should imagine the momentum 
of a system of two colliding bodies to be increased by thr 
collision " is calculated to give the impression that I am 
ignorant of elementary mechanics The context is dis¬ 
cussing the sum of the scalar momenta of gas particles 
This increases when some isolated gas equalises its tempera¬ 
ture at constant volume 11 But as we have the foot-pound, 

1 The reference lo 5 lr Oliver Lodge occurs because he wrote an article 
on entropy defined 10 that which I taka it he has recalled It 

was because 1 thought the weight of hii authority might lell harmfully that 
1 sent the correspondence to two leading authorities on thermodynamics 
3 This was my statement that dp Is never a complete differential in 
irreversible change For dp to be a complete differential In terms of. say, 
dS, ifo, we must have dp =* MdV+Ndo, where M/ffr m AN/g« To prove 
dp a perfect differential during any irreversible chenge die equauon mbit 
be true while the change is going on It Is not accurate to put iha value of 
S or of > which obtained before the change storied, or would be reached If 
the change were arrested and the substance allowed to cena to uniform 
temperature and pressure Prof Planck is so much belter a physicist and 
mathematician than 1 am that I da not contradict such on authority j I 
merely say there Is a mi sun den landing, which may be mine, and 1 
submit my contention My view is that the physical meaning of a 
complete differential In mechanics la not only that the integral la complete!* 
determined by ihe coordinates, but that It is conservative l f agreiige's 
treatment of mechanics really involved the conservation of energy, that is 
to eay of the forms he discussed. 
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and I Chink the poundal, as units of energy " looks as if I 
confuse force and energy Ihe context shows that 1 object 
to non-metric units as unscicntihc and therefore do not care 
which unit bears the name poundal The statement that 1 
want to have Claus instead of Rank for the British unit of 
entropy is wrong The claus is the unit of entropy in the 
practical metric system where the joule is the unit of energy 

The rank is a name proposed by Prof Perry for 

and as this is not entropy in any real change, I cannot 
adopt it as a unit of entropy As to dx» I will deal with 
that elsewhere, it is a side issue The statement that I 
talk of M the entropy of a quantity of heat " is wrong 
Prof Perry holds that entropy is a factor of heat I dis¬ 
sent, and agree with Prof Planck that entropy is not a 
factor of energy So far from talking of the entropy of 
a quantity of heat, 1 have explained very fully how and 
why entropy is in no sense a factor of heat 
I would not write were a review in Naturf not particularly 
important, and I trust you will, in fairness to my publishers 
and myself, allow this letter to appear 
41 Palace Court, W , May 1 James Swinburne 


My sole object in the controversy to which Mr Swinburne 
refers was to show that, like most of the other writers of 
whom he complained, I hive never cither made or 
championed the mistakes he speaks of at the beginning of 
this letter As to my notice of his book, I cannot admit 
that I have misrepresented him except as to the claus I 
made a mistake in saying that his claus is what is some¬ 
times called a rank As he now says that the momentum 
of which he spoke was a scalar momentum! I submit that 
I was quite fair in my comments I cannot admit that his 
9 x diagram is a side i<>sue John Perry 


Origin Of Plants Common to Europe and America. 

That there is a resemblance between the floras of Canada 
and northern Europe, and again between the floras of 
Canada and of eastern Siberia and Japan, is well known 
Including the horsetails and ferns with the flowering plants, 
probably about 575 species are identical m Canada and 
Europe, and again about 330 in Canada and Japan or the 
River Amur country A large number of these are common 
to the three continents The hypothesis generally accepted 
has been that, in some comparatively recent epochs, there 
has been a connection between Europe and America which 
facilitated the intermingling of the plant life of the two 
continents The late Prof Asa Gray suggested the prob¬ 
ability that the migration of European plants had taken 
place across Asia to America Lesquereux, from his studies 
of the flora of the Dakota group, on the other hand, main¬ 
tained that the North American flora is not now, nor has it 
been in past geological ages, the result of migration, but 
that it is indigenous It has long been known that species 
now extinct occurring in the Miocene of Europe had 
appeared in America at an earlier period Lester Ward 
enumerates eleven species—all now extini t —as common to 
the Laramie group in the United States and the Eocene of 
Europe, and shows further that at least two living species 
now found in both Japan and America date their origin In 
America as far back as the Eocene Twenty years ago my 
own studies in the distribution of Canadian plants also con¬ 
vinced me that whilst facilities had existed for migration 
m both an easterly and a westerly direction, Canada was 
the point of origin of many of the species now identical in 
Europe and America This conviction has been heightened 
by further knowledge of the range in Canada of these 
identical species and by further discoveries during recent 
yefcra of plants in the Pleistocene clays of Canada Of 
seventy fossil species in these Pleistocene clays at Toronto, 
Ottawa and elsewhere, twenty occur at the present day in 
both Europe and Canada, fourteen are similarly Asiatic 
and Canadian, whilst eleven are common to the three con¬ 
tinents This, if it does not necessarily indicate chat^ in 
Pleistocene times the intermingling of these floras had 
already been effected, at least showB that in this period 
these identical species were present in Canada, and had 
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here their place of origin if there Is nothing to indicate 
their presence at as early a period in Europe or Asia In 
its vast areas of exposed Laurentian and Huroman form¬ 
ations, Canada has an old look about it, and must have 
furnished a home through long past ages for the growth 
and diffusion of northern temperate plant life, when other 
sections of ihc globe have from time to time been under 
water 

Ihe peculiarities of the present range over Canada of 
many of these identical speues also afford suggestions 
Whilst many of them are distributed somewhat generally 
over the country, and many are high northern or Arctic, 
quite a number do not range west of Lake Superior; others 
have not been found west of the Rocky Mountains, whilst 
some are confined to British Columbia and Alaska In 
view of their occurrence also in either Asia or Europe, this 
circumscribed range of so many species suggests their 
antiquity, and that the elevation of that lofty barrier, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the disturbance of the relations of 
land and water in Manitoba and the North-West Terri¬ 
tories in more recent times, has resulted in these plants 
being confined to their present range where forest con¬ 
ditions were more suitable, and has led to the treeless 
prairies and plains being tenanted by new groups of species 
specially suited to the new conditions there, when the land 
rose to its existing level A T Drummond 

Toronto, April 


Moisture in the Atmosphere of Mars 
In your issue of May 5 I see a note In the astronomical 
column on Mr Lowell's theory of the Martian canals It 
is perhaps not just to criticise It on so short a summary, but 
there is a point on which I should like to ask a question 
If, as Mr Lowell says, there is not sufficient moisture on 
the planet to produre vegetation, how does the water return 
to the poles ready for the next summer? The only way, it 
seems to me, is by evaporation His suggestion of artificial 
waterways to carry the water from the polar caps implies the 
existence of an atmosphere sufficiently dense to enable 
intelligent beings to live That being so, is it not just as 
plausible that the evaporated water should condense in the 
form of ram on the general body of the planet as well as at 
the poles? although, of course, the excessive cold would 
account for an increased fall at these extremities 

Bournemouth, May 10 Arthur J Hawkes 


Radium and Milk 

In the souring of milk the amount of lactic acid developed 
may reach o 80 per cent in three or four days when the 
milk solidifies. In view of Sir O Lodge's suggestion 
(Nature, October i, 1903), I have made experiments com¬ 
paring the rate of acidification, in two to three days, with 
and without the influence of radium rays from a 5 mgrm 
radium bromide tube The differences in five cases did not 
exceed the limit of experimental error, 001 per cent of 
lactic acid, and in a sixth case with the milk solidified the 
difference only amounted to 005 per cent of lactic acid 
It therefore appears to me that under normal conditions 
radium rays have little or no effect on the functions of the 
lactic acid bacillus William Ackroyd 

Halifax 


THE BANTU BA CBS OB SOUTH AFRICA 1 

N OTHING so good as this book dealing with the 
Negro indigenes of southern Africa has yet ap¬ 
peared Mr Dudley Kidd's work is therefore entitled 
to take the first rank oh this subject, at any rate as 
far as the Bantu races of South Africa are concerned 
It is a national humiliation to us to reflect that 
as a Government we have been connected with South 
Africa for more than a century, that is to say, twos 
thirds as long as our imperial connection with India 
has lasted, and yet that by Government endeavour or 

1 " The EaMnilxl Kfcfli " By Dudley Kidd Fp *111 + 436. (London 
A nndC Black, 1904 ) PfteniBj. net. 
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private research so little of value has been published 
in the English language on the native human races 
of Africa south of the Zambezi The present reviewer 
does not overlook the excellent but incomplete work 
of the late Dr Bleek, of Sir George Grey and of 
McCall Theall, nor should the short work by Thco- 

E hilus Hahn on the Supreme Being of the Hottentots 
e left unmentioned The author of the work under 
review is also right in calling attention to the value 
of the Rev Canon Callaway’s work, published in the 
’sixties of the last century on the religious system of 
the Zulus, and the writings of the French Protestant 
missionary Casalis on the Basuto and Bechuana lan¬ 
guages should not be left unrecorded 
The author gives at the end of his book, n The 
Essential Kafir,” a bibliography of the works written 
in English and French on the Hottentot, Bushmen and 
Bantu races of Southern Africa He has omitted to 


lighten themselves or others on the characteristics of 
the native races whose doings or misdoings were pro- 
vocative of so much bloodshed and expenditure of 
money > 

Even those who have left on record their studies 
of the Negro rates in South Africa—with the excep¬ 
tion of Dr. Bleek—seem to have earned on those 
studies with little or no reference to the lands beyond 
the Zambezi Many South Africans fancy that the 
linguistic term Bantu, which was fiist coined by Dr. 
Bleek, applies wholly to the Zulu-Kafir-Bechuana 
peoples of the South African Colonies, and do not 
realise that it was intended by Dr Bleek, and has 
since been used, to cover nearly all that section of the 
Negro race which inhabits the southern half of Africa 
between the northern limits of the Congo basin and 
the Equatorial Lake regions and the eastern districts 
of ( ape ( olon\ J 



Fic 1 — A Swraue making Fire by Friction From " The EucniiaL Kafir,” by Dudley Kidd 


include a variety of books m the German language on 
the Damdra (Ova-herero) people and language But 
these (which are by no means final, tomprehensive, or 
even particularly valuable) have owed nothing 111 then 
inception to the British rule over South Africa Con¬ 
sequently the slur still remains, especially when we 
compare such a list ns is given in the Appendix to 
” The Essential Kafir,” with a list which might be 
compiled of works on the native races and languages 
of India, or even of British Central Africa It is 
difficult to understand why scientific Anthropology has 
played so poor a part in British South Africa, but no 
doubt it is due to the fact that the great personages, 
appointed or self-made, who have ruled over or have 
influenced South Africa during the last hundred years, 
never, with the exception of Sir George Grey, took the 
slightest Interest in these questions, or cared to en- 
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Consciously or unconsciously, Mr Kidd in the book 
undtr review brings out emphatically the “Central 
\fncan ” characteristics of the Zulu-Kafir people (It 
would be a good thing for consistency of speech if 
we induced the world at large to drop the term 
11 Kafir,” and to apply some such name as Zulu to 
all those Bantu tribes in South Africa—as apart from 
the Berhuann, the Herero, and the Zambezi people— 
which speak dialects of the Zulu language. Kafir 
— originally spelt Caffrc—was the Portuguese ren¬ 
dering of the Arabic “ Kafir,” plural " Kufar,” which 
means 11 infidel ” or a race not believing in Islam 
When the Portuguese vessels first rounded the Cape 

l*Dr Blnh'i line of 11 Binlu ” wee more connected with linguistic cUoi- 
fictilom. Whether theft 1a ft negro physical type which 1 * connected with 
■he making of thie distinct group of langungei b u(ll undetermined , Dr. F 
Shrub uJi. the eclhr apologia, ibinlM ihere k. 
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of Good Hope and touched at the coast of south-east 
Africa, they found Arabs or Arab half-castes trading 
there, and learning that these called the black natives 
of the country 11 Kafirs," they adopted this term hence¬ 
forth as the designation of the Bantu coast rac.es of 
southern Africa, and passed on this word to the Dutch, 
who handed it over to the English Mr Kidd, by 
his excellent and detailed description of Kafir customs, 
myths, folklore, Bongs, dances, and implements, shows 
how inseparable these people are in classification from 
the Negro races of tropical Africa. This deduction 
is in varying degrees affected by an examination of 
South African Bantu languages. Of this subject Mr 
Kidd does not treat at any length, but it might be 
mentioned that a careful study of such linguistic works 
as those of the late Dr Bleek brings out the following 
points,— 

A study of the existing languages of the Ova-herero 
of south-west Africa, of the many Bechuana tribes of 
central South Africa, and the languages of the Zulu- 
Kafirs from Cape Colony on the west and south to 
the Portuguese district of Inhambane (Nyambane) 
shows that there is fundamentally a common though 
remote parentage to these languages so far as the 
vocabulary and grammatical structure are concerned; 
that is to say, that there is more evidence of inter¬ 
relationship between these three groups than there is 
between any one of them and the Bantu languages to 
the north and north-east But there are still very 
striking differences in phonology between the Herero, 
Bechuana, and Zulu groups, showing that the history 
and wanderings of each section must have differed 
considerably The Bechuana languages are the most 
altered from the original Bantu structure, but they 
are without the clicks which seem to give a Hotten¬ 
tot aspect to the Zulu dialects, and I believe that 
very little that is Hottentot can be traced in the 
etymology of the Bechuana vocabulary But the 
phonology of this language is so peculiar as to sug¬ 
gest its great isolation at one period from other Bantu 
dialects. Some students of Bantu languages, how¬ 
ever, have thought that the Bechuana races may have 
been the pioneers of the Bantu invasion into the re¬ 
gions across the Zambezi 

Physically speaking, the various sections of the 
Bechuana people exhibit far more traces of inter¬ 
mixture with the Hottentot-Bushmen type than is 
shown by the Zulu-Kafirs or by the real Herero 
(Damara) people, 1 The languages of the Herero 
group, though they possess marked characteristics in 
phonology, are of a very pure Bantu type, and gradu¬ 
ally link up northwards with the languages of the 
Congo coast and with the Bantu speech of the 
southern portions of the Congo basin. The Zulu lan¬ 
guage retains some primitive characteristics in the 
form of the prefixes, which have been changed or lost 
in the Bechuana or Herero groups Yet in other 
respects the Zulu dialects have departed widely from 
the Bantu standard, especially in vocabulary. This 
language group is a curious mixture of archaic Bantu 
features and inexplicable elements which, if not “ Non- 
Bantu,” cannot be definitely traced to any known 
Bantu group of tongues In a few cases words of 
this description are of Hottentot origin, but this does 
not explain many of them, which would appear to 
have been absolutely invented by the Zulu people, no 
doubt owing to that strange custom (by no means 
unknown elsewhere in Africa), of 14 hJonipa,” by which 
a constant local change of vocabulary takes pjpee 
owing to the dislike to mentioning names of things 
which resemble the names of relatives; so that if there 

l txopt of crone ibe Hill Duihii, vho ore ■ myeterlm* Uibo of 
MAtfeln people In ifac northern parti of Gorman $outh-wot Africa—a 
bbek tnea limber is «pp«armoca u iome of ibo ui degraded Negro irlbm 
Of Will Africa, but ipeaking a corrupt dialect of Hottentot 


Van Africa, bat ipeaking a corrupt dialect c 
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be a prominent person in the tribe, for instance, whose 
name is actually equivalent to 11 ox, ” or even whose 
name sounds like tne word for ox, in that village or 
community the ox will henceforth be known by a para¬ 
phrase or by a substituted word 

In many respects—as Mr Kidd’s work shows over 
and over again—the Zulu-Kafir race would seem to have 
been the last arrived of the Bantu peoples In southern 
Africa, and to have reached that part of the continent 
at no very remote period—possibly not more than 
1,500 to 2,000 years ago In some of their charac- 
tenstics* the Zulus irresistibly recall the manners and 
customs of such Nilotic-Negro races as the Masai> 
though there is absolutely no linguistic connection 
between the two peoples No doubt this can be ex¬ 
plained by assuming that the original Bantu group 
from which the Zulu sprang had sent several previous 
branches to invade South Africa, which may have 
been the originators of some of the Zambezi tribes, 
of the Bechuana and the Herero, and that in thU 
original home, somewhere up in east-central Africa, 
the Zulu peoples came into contact with Nilotic-Negro 
races from whom they borrowed customs, arms, and 
methods of warfare, and with whom they shared 
religious beliefs When the Zulus started forth on 
their southward migration their progress seems to 
have been a relatively rapid one We need not be 
astonished at this when we reflect on the remarkable 
speed with which a small section of the Zulu people 
in the first decades of the nineteenth century rushed 
back into Central Africa, reaching in their raids and 
settlements even the vicinity of the Victoria Nvanza 
The author has much to say of interest on tne vexed 
question of the clicks in Zulu. There are three clicks 
in this Bantu language—the only Bantu form of 
speech which possesses these sounds. Some have 
considered that they were borrowed from the Hotten¬ 
tot, but of late there has been a tendency on the part 
of students like Mr Dudley Kidd and Miss A. Werner 
to argue that these modem clicks in Zulu have been 
separately developed without Hottentot parentage. 
Mr. Kidd points out that at the present day the clicks 
subsist far more in the language of the women than 
in that of the men It should be noted that amongst 
the settlements of Zulus in east-central Africa, which 
are about seventy years old, the clicks are rapidly 
disappearing Dr Bleek pointed out in his linguistic 
studies that certain strong intercalated aspirates met 
with in Swahili, and in one or two other East African 
Bantu dialects were not dissimilar to a vanishing click 
The space at my disposal does not permit of my 
dealing further with the interesting problems raised 
by this book, which, however, I must repeat, is per¬ 
haps quite the best that has yet been written or 
compiled about the Bantu negroes of South Africa 
The hundred plates that illustrate this book are all 
photographs 0/ perfect execution and singular aptness. 

H H. Johnston. 


PROF E ] UAREY 

O F the two veteran Frenchmen who entered on their 
careers as physiological discoverers half a cen¬ 
tury ago, Marey and Chauvcau, the first lias left us. 
The second is in full vigour and is at this moment 
engaged In active laboratory work. “ 

Marey died on Sunday night after an illness of 
much suffering His earliest investigations had for 
their purpose the devising of methods by which the 
arterial pulsations could he made to inscribe them¬ 
selves on an equably moving surface so as to obtain 
a graphic record from which their time-relations could 
be determined. One of the earliest products of these 
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methods was the invention of the sphygmograph, of 
which the original form (1863) has not undergone 
any important modification From the arteries he 
proceeded to the heart, and for this associated himself 
with Chauveau, with whom his early friendship per¬ 
sisted unbroken to the end It was to this association 
of two able men, one of whom was at that time the 
most skilful of living experimenters, while the other 
possessed an equally exceptional faculty of mechanical 
invention, that we may attribute the splendid re¬ 
searches ' on which our present knowledge of the 
motion of the heart is founded 
The results of these investigations were communi¬ 
cated to the Academy of Sciences in the early ’sixties, 
and soon after published in Marey's first book 
(" Physiologic Medicate de la Circulation du Sang ”) 
in 1863 This work was followed by others, of which 
were the M Travaux du Laboratoire,” published an¬ 
nually by M Marey after he had succeeded Bernard 
as professor in the College de France. In these he 
completed the development of the “ graphic method " 
in its relation to the circulation, and extended its 
application to other bodily movements, particularly to 
those of locomotion, Including the flight of birds It 
thus happens that the ** kinematographic ” method, 
which in later times has not only been vulgarised for 
public entertainment, but has served a higher purpose 
as a guide in the artistic representation of animal 
motion, was in the first instance devised by Marey 
for the purpose of physiological research 

It would be difficult to over-estuhate the value of 
Marey's work to the science to which, for the last 
half-century, he has devoted himself Full of original 
ideas and fruitful in resources for carrying them into 
effect, his ingenious methods have not only served his 
own purposes, but have been made available by other 
workers in all investigations relating to the mechanical 
functions of the animal body It would be difficult to 
find a single instance of a research in the carrying out 
of which these methods have not been employed. 


PROF WILHELM HIS 

"DROP WILHELM HIS, whose death was an- 
A nounced from Leipzig on May i, at the age 
of seventy-three, altered and extended our knowledge 
of human anatomy more than any man of his time 
He discovered and wrote the history of the human 
body during the first and second months of concep¬ 
tion, and thus filled in what, until his time, was 
almost a blank He introduced more accurate methods 
of studying the form and relationships of the various 
organs of the body Pupils went to him from all 
parts of the earth and carried back to their native 
universities the quiet, honest spirit of investigation, 
the complete methods and the accurate technique His 
had introduced in his laboratory at Leipzig His 
influence to-day is world-wide, it is especially evident 
in the remarkable progress in embryological research 
made recently in the United States 
As His entered to lecture one was struck by the 
absence of those bodily features one expects in a 
German professor He was a Swiss by birth and 
education, having been born at Basel In 1831; in ap¬ 
pearance he might have been an Englishman. His 
narrow, longish head, black hair, regular profile, long 
sallow face, and nervous temperament indicated his 
descent from a Celtic stock He taught quietly, 
clearly, and concisely, illustrating his subject as he 
spoke by marvellous drawing on the blackboard. He 
relegated lady-students to the back-bench. Long efter 
the university doors were shut, a light could be se$n 
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in the window of his private room, for to him work 
was also amusement. 

His career as a medical student is interesting. It 
began at the University of Basel when he was 
eighteen, and finished there m 1854 when he was 
in his twenty-third year, but during that period he 
visited and worked at the Universities of Bern, Berlin, 
Wurzburg, Vienna, and Prague, selecting what was 
best at each place After graduating he studied in 
Pariis In 1857, then twenty-six, he succeeded Meissner 
as professor of anatomy and physiology in Basel, and 
commenced his life’s work 

It is always a matter of the utmost interest to know 
the circumstances that determine the direction of a 
successful line of research His, in his student days, 
while working at Wurzburg with Virchow, then a 
young enthusiast, commenced and afterwards finished 
an investigation into the structure of the cornea of 
the eye, and in the early years of his professorship 
published, with Billroth, a research into the structure 
of lymphatic glands and allied bodies A lecture which 
he heard Remak give in Berlin on the developments of 
glands was really the starting point of his embry¬ 
ological work The point which struck him as mar¬ 
vellous was the development of a gland ,such as the 
liver from two of the three primary layers of the 
embryo He commenced to investigate the origin 
and the part which each of these three primary layers 
played (ectoderm, mesoderm, and hypoderm) in the 
development of each part of the body, first in fowls 
and lower vertebrates, and! subsequently in the then 
almost unknown early human embryo 

Every advance in science rests on the introduction 
of a new method By the methods he employed His 
succeeded where other men had failed The early 
human embryo is minute and jelly like; it has to be 
hardened and stained before it can be cut in micro¬ 
scopic sections; it has to be stained to differentiate its 
various constituent layers, it has to be cut with a 
mathematical regularity in order that each section 
may be magnified and modelled in wax so that, by 
planng these wax magnifications together, a recon¬ 
struction of the embryo may be obtained. Although 
His did not invent any one of these details, yet he 
improved each of them and applied them to the study 
of embryos with an accuracy that never has and 
never will be surpassed Duplicates of the models 
thus constructed are to be seen in all anatomical 
museums, and are of the greatest service to those who 
teach as well as to those who pursue embryological 
research 

The work of Prof His is not marked by brilliant 
generalisations or discoveries, nor can his outlook on 
the kingdom of living things be said to be a wide 
one He represented most realistically what he saw, 
but his power of interpreting embryological facts was 
limited by his neglect of comparative anatomy Per¬ 
haps the greatest of his discoveries was the manner 
m which nerve fibres are developed. He was the first 
to see that they were processes produced by nerve 
cells. If his limitations are mentioned, it must also 
be admitted that most of what we know of the early 
development of all the systems of the human body we 
owe to him 

Ludwig, who made Leipzig the Mecca of physi¬ 
ologists, early recognised the ability of the young 
Swiss anatomist, and was instrumental, in 187a, in 
hatting him appointed director and professor of 
anatomy in the University #f Leipzig, During the 
thirty-two years he laboured there, the yhunger 
anatomists flocked to him, and by placing his time, 
advice, and encouragement freely at their disposal, he 
rendered them deeply his debtors. 
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NOTBS. 

In connection with the assembly of the International 
Association of Academies next week, the international 
council of the International Catalogue of Scientific Litera¬ 
ture will also meet The following are the members of 
this council, and the countries they represent —Prof H E 
Armstrong, F R S , Great Britain, Prof H Pomcari and 
Dr J, Deniker, France, Dr W T Blanford, F R,S , 
India, Dr M Knudsen, Denmark, Prof R Nasim, Italy, 
Captain H J Lyons, RE, Egypt, Prof A Famintzin, 
Russia, Prof Dr Karl von Than, Hungary, Dr J 
Brunchorst, Norway, Monsieur D. G Mdtaxas, Greece, 
Prof Dr D J Korteweg, Holland, and Prof A Liver- 
sidge, New South Wales 

The Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill was 
read a third time in the House of Lords on Tuesday, and 
Was passed with various amendments proposed by the public 
departments to the Select Committee to which the Bill was 
referred 

Sir William Ramsay has just been elected an honorary 
member of the ” Bunsen Gesellschaft M 

Prof G H Darwin, F R S , has been elected a foreign 
associate of the U S National Academy of Sciences 

We regret to see the announcement of the death of Prof 
G, J Allman, FRS , for .more than forty years professor 
of mathematics in Queen's College, Galway 

The council of the Geological Society of London has this 
year awarded the Daniel Pidgcon fund to Mr Lmsdall 
Richardson, of Cheltenham 

The Times correspondent at St John’s, Newfoundland, 
states that Lieut Peary is chartering the sealer Engle for 
a cruise to Littleton Island, from July to September, in 
preparation for a four years 1 stay in the Arctic regions, 
beginning next Reason 

A mathematical society of Vienna has been organised, the 
meetings of which ate to be held monthly The officers are 
Messrs, G von Eschench (president), E Muller and 
W Wlrtlnger (vice-presidents), A Lampa (secretary), and 
A Gerstel (treasurer) 

A fund has been started by the Faculty o[ Sciences and 
the Engineering School of Rome with the object of raising 
some kind of membrjal to the late Prof Cremona The 
secretary is Signor I Sonzogno, 5 Piazza San-Pietro In 
Vincoli, Rome 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of Madrid offers for 1905 
■ prize for the best essay written In Spanish or Latin on 
the following subject —" A complete study of a special 
class of Singular integrals arising from differentia] equa¬ 
tions for which the values of the derived functions become 
Indeterminate when certain relations exist between the 
simultaneous values of the prlnclfttl variables 11 

Further particulars have been recently issued regarding 
the mathematical congress which, as announced Last summer 
In NatUrs, Is to take' place at Heidelberg from August S 
to 13. There wilt be six sections, and In addition five con- ( 
farsneaa presided over by Profs. Wlrtlnger, Greenhill, 
Darboux, Segre and Kttnlgsberger. It Is (froposed to hold 
exhibitions of mathematical Tnodel* and of mathematical 
book*. 

r * 

A Bum of p^ipsi is offered by the mathematical and 
natural science section of the " Jablonow 11 Society of 
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Leipzig for themes connected with the following subjects — 
For 1904, the chemical differentiation of rock magmas, 
for 1905, the causes of plasmic currents In vegetable cells , 
for 190b, the analogues of Bernouilli's numbers in the study 
of elliptic functions, and for 1907, the laws of photoelectric 
currents hull pai titulars are obtainable from the secretary, 
Prof Wilhelm Scheibner, 8 Schletterstrusse, Leipzig 

A drift notice of the late Edmund Hess, who died at 
Heidelberg on December 24, 1903, is given in a note in 
L* Ensugncrnent mathematiquc, vi , 2 lltss was borti^ac 
Marburg on February 17, 1843, and studied mathematics 
there from i860 to 1862 The next year he went to rteidel- 
berg, where he studied under Hesse, from whom he acquired 
his taste for geometry He subsequently occupied the post 
of assistant at the Observatory of Gottingen, and in 186b 
returned to Marburg, where he held office at first as extra¬ 
ordinary and later as ordinary professor Iiis papers deal 
exdusively with geometry, the subjects including “ theory 
of the division of the sphere” and “contributions to the 
theory of configurations in space 

Ihe ninth annual congress of the South-LasLcrn Union 
of Scientific Societies will be held at Maidstone on June 
9-11 Mr b W Rudler, the president-elect, will deliver 
an address on the evening of June 9, and papers will b<r 
read on the mornings of June 10 and June 11 lhpre will 
be several excursions to places of interest to naturalists and 
archaeologists 'Ihehon general secretary is Mr G Abbot, 
33 Upper Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells 

On Tuesday next, May 24, Mr li F Newall will begin 
a course of two lectures at the Royal Institution on the 
solar corona, on Thursday, May 26, Mr H G Wells will 
deliver the first of two lectures on literature and the State, 
and on Saturday, May 28, Sir Martin Conway will begin rf 
course of two lectures on Spitsbergen m the seventeenth 
century The Friday evehmg discourse on May 37 will be 
delivered by the Prince of Monaco on the progress of ocean¬ 
ography, and on June 3 b y Prof Svante Arrhenius on the 
development of the theory of electrolytic dissociation 

A correspondent directs our attention to a singulai 
mistake of dates in Mr Herbert Spencer's " Auto¬ 
biography ” Referring to his visit to Montreal in 1882, Mr 
Spencer states (vol 11 p 39 a ) — 11 The meeting of the British 
Association had ended before our arrival " The meeting 
of the British Association in Montreal was in 1BS4, so this 
was probably a mooting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science which Spencer refers to lhls 
conjecture appears to be confirmed on p 384, where in a 
letter to Prof Youmans he refers to the possibility of attend¬ 
ing the meetipg of the association at Montreal and support¬ 
ing Prof Youmans in his position of chairman qf the Com¬ 
mittee of Science Teaching 

During the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Spciety on Monday, the Royal medals for the encouragement 
ot geographical science and discovery were presented, the 
founder's medal to Sir Harry H Johnston, for his ex¬ 
plorations and investigations in Africa, and the Patron s 
Statical to Commander Robert F Scott, R N , for his con- 
dqpt 'of the National Antarctic Expedition, and especially 
for his sledge journey W 82° 17' S The following other 

f yards were also made —the*Murchison grant for 1904 to 
tout Col beck, for his services to the soclfety while in com¬ 
mand of the relief expeditions, the-Cuthbert Peek grant for 
1904,to Don Juan Vlllalta, for important geographical die- 
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covcries to the east of the Andes, while In command of a 
P eruvian exploring expedition; the GUI memorial for 1904 
to Captain inzar, Argentina Navy, for hla very successful 
expedition for the rescue of the Nordenskjbld Antarctic 
Expedition, the Back grant for 1904 to Dr. M A Stein, for 
his valuable geographical work in Central Asia, and 
especially for his mapping in the Sarlkol and Kwen-Lun 
ranges 

The Russian papers report that a rather severe shock of 
earthquake occarred at Shemakha (Caucasus) on April 28 
at 6.30 ifijfo. ; 

A NEjW expedition, ( under M TolmachofT, is being 
organlpeti tiy the Rujelan Geographical Society for the ex¬ 
ploration of the region between the mouths of the Yenisei 
and the Lena 

RBCpmoa obtained by observers in several parts of the 
world 7 suggest that an appreciable general diminution of 
the transparency of the earth’s atmosphere took place some 
time during the year 190a, but disappeared at some time 
during 1903. As this is an important matter and may 
possibly be made the bools of an explanation of other meteor¬ 
ological phenomena, Prof Cleveland Abbe, U.S Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture (Weather Bureau), Washington, D C. ( 
aaks observers to send him any records that will assist In 
deAnlng the dates of beginning and ending, and the extent 
of this change in transparency. Such records may consist 
of photometric or photographic observations of the bnght- 
nesa of the atari, changes In the solar or stellar spectra, 
unusual prevalence of halos, large Bishop's ring, or hue; 
observations of heat received from the sun, as made with 
actinometers or pyrheliometers j observations of the polar¬ 
isation of the blue sky light and of ecintilletion of the stars 
It ta proposed to Incorporate the results of the Inquiry In a 
general article on the subject of atmospheric transparency 

Wi have received notice from Dr H Hergesell, president 
of the International Committee for Scientific Balloon 
Ascents, chat a new edition of the useful cloud atlas, pre¬ 
pared at the request of the International Meteorological 
Committee by MM. L. Teisserenc de Bort, H. Hilde¬ 
brands son and A Rlggenbach, and Issued In Parle, under 
the special superintendence of the first named gentleman in 
1896, will be undertaken If sufficient interest is taken in the 
matter by scientific men We believe the atlas In question 
to be the best of the kind, and that the beautiful represent¬ 
ations of various types of clouds have been of great use In 
connection with the scientific balloon and kite observations 
to which we have frequently directed attention Dr 
Hergesell (Straseburg) states that he will be glad to receive 
and to send to M. Teisserenc de Bort any suggestions from 
persons who have used the atlas, with the view of improving 
the proposed new edition 

The report and results of observations for the year 1903, 
issued by Mr. J, Baxendell, meteorologist to the Southport 
Corporation, shows that the high-class work carried on at 
the Fernley Observatory has been fully maintained. The 
various experiments on anemometers have been continued, 
end several improvements in connection with self-registering 
apparatus have been effected, A new instrument for^« ; 
tlnuously recording the variations In the inclination oCM&j 
wind was designed and constructed by Mr. Halliwell, dlfef 
assistant at the observatory, and la now at work at, the 
anemograph station A useful article on the meteorology of 
Southport was prepared during the year for the M British 
Association Handbook " of local information for the South- 
port meeting. The usual Interesting comparison of statistics 
ol various health resorts is appended to the report • 
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At Leeds on May is Prof. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., opened 
a new public dispensary, the building of which has cost 
33.000! In the course of an address Prof Allbutt remarked 
that medical men are engaged in destroying their own 
means of Livelihood by preventing disease, and have attained 
very remarkable success. Diseases which were once 
rampant are now diminishing Typhus has never been 
seen by some members of the medical profession. Typhoid 
fever has been reduced to a nominal amount, and there has 
been a reduction of pulmonary consumption all over 
England Discoveries as to the nature of malaria havo 
changed the face of important countries. Prof Allbutt 
urged that preventing disease is more congenial than curing 
it, and suggested that a rise of the standard of general 
health would be achieved by the careful s 'tidy of the origin 
and causes of disease in such an institution as that of the 
Leeds General Infirmary 

A copy of the Peterborough Advertise* of May 7 has been 
sent to us, containing the announcement that radium has 
been found in beds of Oxford Clay near Fletton, Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire No particulars are given, but a long de¬ 
scriptive article on the discovery suggests that It will make 
" brickfields better than gold mines " These sanguine 
anticipations will perhaps be tempered by the following 
extract from a paper by Prof J ] Thomson, read before 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society on February 15 *— 
11 Radium was found in garden soil from the laboratory 
garden, in the Cambridge gault, in gravel from a pit at 
Chesterton, In still greater quantities in sand from the 
sea-shore at Whitby, in the blue lias at Whitby, in powdered 
glass, in one specimen of flour, and in a specimen of pre¬ 
cipitated silica ” 

A note in Nature of May 5 (p 12) refers to some results 
obtained by Prof. A Stefanlnl and Dr L. Magri concern¬ 
ing the action of radium on the electric spark. Mr. R. S. 
Willows writes from the Cass Institute, Jewry Street, E C , 
to say that he has been making observations on this subject 
for some time, and has come to practically the same con¬ 
clusions as those arrived at by the Italian physicists He 
remarks —■" My experiments are not sufficiently advanced 
to justify me in stating completely my results, but since 
the action can be greatly hindered by a magnetic field, I 
have come to the conclusion that it arises from the 0 rays 
given off by the radium 11 

In continuation of notes in previous numbers recording 
the progress ol geographical research in Madagascar, the 
April issue of La Giographte contains an account of th* 
geodetic and cartographical work carried out during 190a 
and 1903 A sketch map showing the different triangu¬ 
lations and a table of determined positions accompany the 
article 

The May number of the Geographical Journal contains 
short articles of varied Interest ranging over many parts 
of the subject. The president summarises the second 
season's work of the Discovery In the Antarctic regions. 
Captain Philip Maud writes on the exploration of the 
southern borderland of Aby|slnia; Lieutenant Irlxar on the 
rescue of the Swedt$ Aptittctlc Expedition; Colonel G- E. 
Church on the *Acr€ territory and the caoutchouc region 
of south-western AmasOnla, and Mr. Claud -Russell on a 
journey from Pricing to Tiitahar. Dr. Vaughan CorAlah 
contributes an elaborate discussion of observations 09 the 
dimensions of dcep*eea waves, end there are papers on a 
bathymetrical survey of the lakes of New Zealand by Mr. 
Keith Lucas, and on peat moors of the Pennine! by Mr. 
C. E. Moss 
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The Geological Society of Belgium has issued a special 
memoir on the flow of underground waters in limestone 
regions. This is edited by M E Van den Broeck (Brussels, 
April) Having regard to the importance of determining 
the source of water used for drinking purposes, the under- 
ground course pursued by it, until It issues again in the 
form of springs, must if possible be ascertained Observ¬ 
ations on this subject are now brought forward and dis- 
cussed The use of colouring matters is generally regarded 
as the best means of determining the question, and especially 
with regard to the time occupied by the water in its transit 
through the strata Fluorescein, which gives a green 
tint, has been held by a number of hydrologists to afford 
the most satisfactory results, while others have expressed 
the opinion that it serves to retard the flow of water, and 
that different matters in solution or in suspension have 
travelled more rapidly It Is, however, maintained that 
neither floating objects nor matters m suspension can give 
eo true a notion of the flow as substances in solution, but 
the substance in solution must not augment the density It 
Is admitted that light, carbonic acid and peaty soil tend 
to decolorise the fluorescein The influence of light is most 
Important, and must be obviated The decolonsation pro¬ 
duced by carbonic acid can be counteracted by ammonia 
It is generally concluded that fluorescein will prove the 
existence of communication between two points, and will 
give the best approximate idea of the time taken in transit 
The fluorescope is necessary to detect its presence 

A photographic portrait of Francis Gallon, admirable 
both In execution and as a likeness, is given in Biomeinka 
(vol II. part Iv ). The accompanying sketch of the same 
subject is also good and characteristic The most im¬ 
portant memoir in the part is Prof Karl Pearson and Dr 
Alice Lee’s paper on the Inheritance of physical characters 
This embodies the fruit of many years' arduous labour, and 
establishes several results of high importance. Among 
these are the existence of statistical evidence of sexual 
selection, and the near approach to uniformity of the re¬ 
gression value of both physical and psychical characters 
as shown in fraternal Inheritance The former point 
receives indirect confirmation from a paper on assortative 
mating. Variation In Ophiocoma nigra is dealt with by 
Mr D C McIntosh, and Mr W. P. Ellerton contributes 
tables of powers and sums of powers of natural numbers ’, 
up to 100, In the miscellanea, Prof Pearson takes 
occasion to offer a vigorous defence of the position that 
11 biometry Is essentially a science of exact quantitative 
definition, and if it la to be of service In rendering anthro¬ 
pology an exact branch of science, it must replace vague 
Ideas by numerically definite conceptions ” 

The results of the important experiments on the crossing 
of Japanese waltzing and albino mice, reports of which have 
already appeared, are collected and fully discussed by Mr 
Darbishlre In Biometnka, vol. hi. part 1. While certalp of 
the crossings gave results In accordance with Mendel's law, 
Darbishlre shows reason fpr the (lew that ancestral in¬ 
fluence cannot be excluded, and that Mendel's theory of the 
purity of gametes receives no y aupport from the present series 
of experiments. Referring & the variability of 11 hetero- 
sygotfti 11 and their divergence In character from the 
parental standard, the author observes — 11 It seems to np 
that we have pot got any further in thl* direction Hi an 
Darwin had when he called phenomena of this kind re¬ 
versions to ancestral condition. 1 ’ Incidentally, he shows 
Ihht the results of his crossings afford no Instance of 
talegony. Among the other memoirs In this parf is the 
fWjtfrd of a striking and valuable experiment by Mr. A. P. | 
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di Cesnola on the protection from enemies secured by the 
coloration of Afonfu rehgtosa So far os the experiment 
went, the proof of protection enjoyed by the mantis in 
appropriate surroundings appeared to be complete, while it 
was also made dear that both green and brown forms are 
eaten by birds or ants when recognised New ground is 
broken by Mr Greenwood in a paper on the variability and 
correlation of the human viscera, and Prof Weldon shows 
that Mendelian segregation does not, as has been suggested, 
obtain among human albinos in Sicily. 1 

In the Independent Review fbr Mxy, Dr* A R. Wallace* 
completes his survey of the chain Of evidence connecting 
the " Islands of Wfik-WAk ” af the 11 Aj'Xhian Nights ,r 
with the Aru Islands, the home of the great bintaf-paradlse 
Hasan's journey through the 11 land of wild' horses " Is 
shown to refer to Tibet, whence the traveller crossed Chinos 
to Lhe sea, and eventually reached the Malay Peninsula. 
The apparently supernatural marvels encountered on the 
voyage from Malacca to the Aru Islands are all ingeniously 
demonstrated by Mr Wallace to rest on a substratum of 
actual fact. Not that Hasan himself ever reached those 
islands, of which he was told by those who had accomplished 
the journey Two separate legends appear to have been 
combined m the story of Hasan as we now know it “ The 
one is founded upon the magnificent plumage of the 
bird On the other hand, the cry 1 wdk-wAk,' as dis¬ 

tinctly stated by the General, gave the name to a moun¬ 
tain, and also to the islands themselves, and was said to 
be made, not by any bird, but by human heads which grew 
upon trees, and at daybreak gave forth this cry There 
is not a word in the whole story to show that there was 
thought to be any connection between the mysterious voices 
and the magical plumes " 

We have received from the publishers (Messrs Cassell 
and Co , Ltd ) a copy of a new popular edition of that 
useful little work, “ The Field Naturalist's Handbook,” 
originally compiled by the late Rev J G Wood, and re¬ 
vised by the Rev T Wood As the new edition is pub¬ 
lished at the price of one shilling, it is within the reach of 
all, and everyone interested in field natural history should 
buy a copy Perhaps It may be well to remind our readers 
that the work is restricted to three groups specially favoured 
by collectors, namely, butterflies and moths, wild plants, and 
birds eggs, and the proper seasons to look for the various 
kinds of each group are fully recorded in the tables The 
scientific nomenclature, so far at least as Le^idoptera and 
birds are concerned is of an old-fashioned type, but perhaps 
in the main it Is none the worae for this, although some J 
restriction of the scope Of generic names would certainly 
have been advisable in the case of the ducks In works of 
this nature it would perhaps be nowadays advisable to 
speak of if a scientific name 1 ’ rather than ” the scientific 
name" of a species. This little volume, which Is an 
excellent example of careful editing, deserves a wide 
circulation. ( 

A third edition, which has been revised and enlarged, of 
Mr W. Perren Maycock's 11 First Book of Electricity and 
Mhghetism " has been published by Messrs Whittaker 
tgd Co. 

e" I'he Psychological Index, No. 10," a bibliography of 
the literature of psychology gid cognate subjects for 1903, 
been published in connection with the Psychological 
Review The Index has been compiled by Prof Howard^ 
C Warren, of Princeton University, With the cooperation 
of # M G* Revault D’Allonnefc of Paris, Mr F. G Bruner, 
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of Columbia University, and Mr C. S. Myers, of the 
University of Cambridge 

Messrs Pastorplii and Rapkin, Ltd, have submitted 
to ub for inspection specimens of their patent 11 dial ” baro¬ 
graph and of their student's standard barometer In the 
case of the barograph we notice that the action of both 
dia] hand and recording arm Is simultaneous, the same 
movement controlling the two Should the pen not in¬ 
dicate upon the chart a reading coinciding with that shown 
by the dial hand, this can be rectified by means of a milled 
head at the side of the dial case Another milled head 
moves pen and dial hand simultaneously, and thus makes 
It possible to set the instrument to agree with a standard 
barometer, or to adjust for altitude correction Ihe 
student’s standard barometer Is constructed on the Fortin 
principle, and provides an accurate instrument at a 
moderate cost 

The new Issue -that for 1904—of the ‘ Statesman's Year- 
Book (Macmillan, 105 6d net), edited by Dr Scott Keltic* 
with the assistance of Mr I P A Renwitk, contains 
several novel and valuable features 'I he introductory 
section of the volume includes statistical tables and 
diigrami exhibiting with admirable clearness the conditions 
of British trade and shipping from i860 down to last year 
A diagram 1 b also included showing the distribution among 
the various fleets of the Belleville and other boilers 
Panama, as an Independent State, 11 accorded a separate 
lection, as are also the See and Church of Rome, which in 
former Issues have appeared together as a section under 
Italy The statistics m other parts of the volume (which 
runs to 1398 pages) have been brought up to dale by the 
■Id of official returns The annual publication of this com¬ 
pendium of the most trustwoilliy information available as 
to the various States of the world is a convenience to every¬ 
one interested in political geography and a necessity to all 
who have to make use of books of reference 

T)fE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during 
the ‘past week include a Black-eared Marmoset (Hapale 
pemcillata) from South-east Brazil, presented by the Hon 
Algernon Bourke, four Smith’s Dwarf Lemurs 
(Microcebus smithi) from Madagascar, a Bosnian's Potto 
(%erodicUeus potto) from West Africa, presented by Mr 
Percy H Stormont, a Mona Monkey (Cetcoptthecus 
mono) from West Africa, presented by Mr W Hughes, 
A Common Raccoon (Procyon lotor) from North America, 

1 presented by Mr P Estcourt Holland, three Blood-breasted 
Pigeons (Phlogaanas Ituontca ) from the Philippine Islands, 
presented by Dr L Wynne Davies, a Vervet Monkey 
(CarpopilhecUs Jafandu) from South Africa, presented by 
Mr. J Smyth, two Lobed Chameleons {Chamaeleon p< srvi- 
lobui) from South Africa, presented by Mrs Cox, a 
Tarantula Spider (Avicularta aviculana) from the Lower 
Amazons, presented by Mr J W. A Watkins, an Anh- 
lopine Kangaroo (Macropus antdopmus ) from North 
Austria, a Yellow-handed Howler (Mycetes beelsebul) 
Site Lower Amazons, a Senegal Galago (Galago 
jMis£$}iium) from Senegal, a Common Wolf (Cams lupus). 
two,European SouiIIks (Spermophdus ciieliui), European! 
a Dingo (Cams dingo) from Australia, two Grooved 
Tortoises ( Tistudo calcarata) from South Africa, deported j 
two Spoonbills (Ptatalaa Uucotodta), two Cayman Island 
Amazons (Chrysotif caymanonsa) from the Grand Cayman, 
purchased, a Corean Bull (Bos iaurus, var), three Crab¬ 
eating Raccoons {Procyon lotor), tarn in the Gardens t 
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Junk Meteors —June does not usually prove itself a very 
prolific month in furnishing meteors, and a sufficient reason 
is found in the strong twilight prevailing In high northern 
latitudes at this period But there are a few very interest¬ 
ing showers to be observed Very brilliant meteors are 
often directed from near Antares (a Scorpii), the radiant 
being at 252°-ai° Nearly every year one or Beverol fire¬ 
balls from this southern stream appear over England, but 
the observations are often not sufficiently exact and 
numerous for their real paths to be determined 

1 here is an active radiant in June from 3i3 0 +6o° near 
a Cephei Ihese meteors are swift, and they may quite 
possibly be connected with comet 1850 I , which has a 
radiant on June 23-24 in same position 

There is another shower in Cepheus from 335°+57° near 
C, which is particularly well defined at midsummer, and 
seems to be actively continued during July, August and 
September 

June Is also a good month for Cygnids There are fairly 
active showers from 0, 0, 5 and a Cygni In June, 1887, 
a number of meteors were seen diverging from radiants at 
252°+ii° (near a Hermits), 274 0 + b9 0 (w Draconis), and 
j.Ho° + 43° (a Lyne). It is probable that all these showers 
recur annually, though with variable strength 

A Spectroheliocrafii ion the Catania Observatory — 
Prof Orlando, the Italian Minister of Public Instruction, 
has granted L3000 (1251) to the Observatory of Catania for 
the purchase of a spertroheliograph I he acquisition of 
such an instrument will enable Profs Ricco and Tacrhim 
to participate more fully in the proposed international daily 
study of the solar phenomena, and Lhereby add to the 
important solar work which has already been performed 
at the Observatory of Catania 

The Parallax ok a Andromedje —In a letter to the May 
issue of the Observatory t Mr J E Gore directs the atten¬ 
tion of those astronomers who are engaged in parallax 
determinations to the spectroscopic binary A Andromed® 
From a consideration of the published elements it appears 
that the ma^s of the bright component of this system is 
only about one-tenth that of the sun In order that a body 
with this mass and with a surface luminosity equal to that 
of the sun might appear as bright as A Andromeda 
(mag =40), it would have to be comparatively near to the 
earth Mr Gore’s theoretical value of the parallax Is 
°* 34 - ant * t hls is probably too low, for a comparison of their 
respective spectra leads to the conclusion that the surface 
luminosity of the sun is the greater I he star has a con¬ 
siderable proper motion, equal to o 0157 in R A and o* 425 
in declination, according to the Greenwich ten year cata¬ 
logue 

The Rbpsold Registering Micrometer —In No 3943 
of the Astronomische Nachnchten, Prof K Oertel discusses 
the results obtained with the Rep sold self-registering micro¬ 
meter which is attached to the meridian circle of the 
Munchen Observatory 

An analysis of these results leads Prof Oertel to claim 
many advantages for this Instrument as compared with the 
older form of micrometer Among other advantages he 
mentions the following —The personal equation la either 
entirely absent or extremely small Differences of magni¬ 
tude in the observed stars do not influence the results The 
accuracy of the results is greater than In the older method- 
'Ihe observations take less time, one observer being able 
to observe between thirty and forty stars, in both co¬ 
ordinates, during one hour. 

The Spectroscopic Binary 0 Auriga —In an article pub¬ 
lished In No 3944 of the Asttonomuche Nachnchten, Prof 
Vogel contests the validity of Herr Tikhoff’s conclusions 
(drfronortiirche Nachnchten, No 3916) concerning the 
system of the spectroscopic binary 0 Auriga, which stated 
that the system was probably made up of two separate palre, 
and ^hat the period was 3d *3)1 30 4m. From the reduc¬ 
tion of thirty-nine spectrograms obtained between December 
aa, 1901, and February 9, 1904, Prof, Vogel concludes that 
the parlod is 3d 23b am ids ±51., and that the Orbit Is 
nearly circular in form. He also states that the reason for 
believing the system to be made up of low bodies is, to 
him, obscure 
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THE EDUCATION OF EXAMINERS 

'"THE subject that I have chosen for my presidential 

“*■ address may at Ant sight seem /ar from inviting 
Yet, in spite of the unusual title of my paper, I undertake 
to say that most of you present here to-day will follow 
the results which I shall lay before you with ease, and 
Will find a growing interest in certain ideas which cannot 
but prove novel to those of you who have not before thought 
of examiners as belonging to the human race, and there¬ 
fore capable of education 

In a sense we are all examiners We note and tabulate 
events and their causes. We distribute mankind into 
ethnological groups, or compare them as industrial workers 
We ascertain their wants and their means of satisfying 
those wants, We examine and record the growth of 
custom, the physical and mental development of the human 
being, the changes in the mind itself and the order of 
■uch changes, the progress and decay of language, the 
distribution of wealth, the progress of society Even the 
laws of statistics are submitted to examination 

Thus, side by side with the advance of theory in con¬ 
nection with all the sciences that fall under this section 
(archeology, education, mental science, philology, political 
economy, sociology, statistics), goes the scrutiny of results 
It is justifiable, therefore, to think that an examination 
of methods of examination, even in connection with only 
one of those subjects, will throw a light upon such methods 
in general I propose to-day to consider that small part 
of education which consists in the testing of the results of 
study by written papers 

You will perhaps wonder how it is that I have taken 
such an interest in the doings of examiners The fact 
is that I am one of the few persons who have been for a 
lengthy period in the position of an examiner of examiners 
In the position which l held in the Civil Service Commission 
for nearly fifteen years, it was my daily task to consider 
the character of the papers set by some of the highest 
dignitaries at Oxford and Cambridge, and other universi¬ 
ties, to candidates for appointments in the English Civil 
Service I had, moreover, to investigate the marking of 
the written answers of candidates, and to say whether the 
general results appeared to me to be fair and trustworthy 

Of course, it will be understood that there are good as 
well as bad examiners If the methods of good examiners 
are compared together, it will be found that they tend to 
uniformity, and that their results have certain character¬ 
istics in common Whereas the methods and results of bad 
examiners differ from one another in every conceivable way 

But how are these results to be shown 7 It is not possible 
to obtain such information by running the eye down the 
totals awarded to candidates in the mark-sheets Patient 
study will no doubt do something, but, where figures occur 
irregularly, it is hard to appreciate their import without 
definite classification. 

In these days of the almosl universal use of 11 squared 11 
(taper, all that is required is to find the percentages of 
candidates obtaining marks between the limits named, and 
to mark them off by counting the squares, say five candi¬ 
dates to a square If the maximum in the subject is not 
ioo, then it is only necessary to reduce the marks to that 
scale. By joining the top points of the vertical lines, which 
We call ordinates, the characteristic curve of the examiner 
is obtained, or, what Is even more satisfactory, if black 
columns are raised on the bases o to io, 11 to 20, &c, to 
show the number of candidates within these limits of marks, 
the result is a number of stepping-stones, shown in silhouette, 
and rising and falling in general harifiony with the curve 

Difficulties presented themselves to me as soon as 
I began to plot the results of examiners from their mark- 
sheets. Until this had been done it was impossible to 
anilyce the character of the marking, even after hours of 
study of the mark-sheets themselves, But as soon as the 
graphical representation had been arrived at, the who^e 
matter was simplified It was only necessary to determine 
whether there was any special form of curve *to which the 
many varieties that have been placed before you ought to 
Mid, or whether each subject, and even each examiner, 

* Ahrld|wl from aa sddraii delivered before Seedon D of iha South 
Afijeea Aamfokm far the Advancement of Science on April 5 by Mr 
B. B Sargent, Education Adrian 10 Loid Milner 
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might be properly represented by a different curve I very 
soon betaine convinced that there was a tendency among 
the best examiners In many subjects to obtain results which 
gave the graplmal form of a gendarme's hat (Fig a). 

This form 19 one which is recognised by mathematicians 
as belonging to the so-called curve of 11 errors 11 I con 
best illustrate what is meant by this curve by supposing 
that some person in this room, experienced In the use of 
fire-arms, were asked to fire shots at a paper target on 
which a vertical straight line had been drawn as the mark 
to be aimed at After a large number of shots had been 
fired, you would find that the holes in the target were 
arranged in about equal . 

numbers on either side of . 

the line, and that very few 1 

had actually hit the mark A 

If the distance of each shot 
from the rentre line were 
measured and entered on a 
table, we should find so 
many falling within om 

inch of the line, so many I 

between one inch and two I 

inches, and so on 1 he 
curve now placed before 
you (Fig 1) is produced by I 

showing the number of / 

shuts falling within one I l 

inih on one side as a 11 

column of proportionate J \ 

height erected on a base I 1 

reaching one inch from the I \ 

centre fine Similarly the j l 

column showing the I \ 

number between one and / V 

two inches is drawn on a _ J 

base between one and two J • 1 * ^ —1 * I fc 

inches from the centre line, Deviatiop m inchea 

S0 0 * Fig 1 —Cur«e showing Pistol Prac 

Now I show you a uce at Vertical Line (good shot) 
second curve (Fig a), in 

which the pistol has been put into the hands of an in¬ 
experienced person You will at once perceive that these 
two curves are farmer to you Ihe rurve of the good shot 
resembles the curve of the bad examiner, and the curve of 
the bad shot the curve of the good examiner I think you 
will spare me giving you the mathematical equation of th>X 
curve, although many of the theorems and problems cop -*' 
nectcd with it are extremely interesting In preparing my 
paper to-day I have had to consider some of these questions 
from a mathematical point of view, and In doing so I have 
had the inestimable assistance of Miss Fawcett I do not, 
however, propose to weary you with the mathematical 
treatment of the subject, but one result deserves consider¬ 
ation, because it is at the root of all the properties of this 
curve If we allow the two sets of shots to be fired at one 
target, and classify them as before (dividing each total by 
two, since the number of shots is doubled), we shall obtain 
a curve of the same faituly as the component curves How¬ 
ever many times the pro¬ 
cess is repeated, each 
marksman will repeat his 
identical curve—on the 
supposition that he does 
not improve owing to 

practice—and of course the / \ 

resultant curve due to ^ 

both sets will be repeated” ■ 

Instead of taking only ^ ^ 

two performers with the —n—£ i J z. i £ t?<■ 
pistol of unequal merit, 

we may bring within our Dariatfoa in inches, 

view a coniiderable ■ -£■"» ■ h ° wm l 

number In an attending ««at Venial L.n. 
or descending scale of 

accuracy, and trace upon one sheet a series of these curves 
Here Is such a series (Fig 3) 

2pi each of these curves It Should be noticed that the 
extreme portions never touch the base line, but they 
approach closer and closer to that line, so that the area 
enclosed in each case between \f and the curve in question 


r within our Dariatfaa in inch's, 

considerable Fig ■ -£™ Ft** 

n ascending Verllcal L,nc t™<P“*** 
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depends upon a portion on each side of the middle ordinate I 
which is at a measurable distance from that ordinate 
Where the practice is accurate, the portion of the whole 
figure that may be safely excluded in calculating the area 
la much larger than m the rases where the shooting Is wild 
A measure of the acruracy of the marksmen Is obtained 
by drawing an ordinate to divide into equal parts the half 
area to the right or left of the middle ordinate, and estim¬ 
ating the distance between these two ordinates 
Tne whole area under consideration represents the total 
number of shots, and is therefore the same in the case of 
each curve For the sake of simplicity we may suppose 
that 100 shots are fired It is not true that that number of 
shots will In any case give the exact curve We should 
only obtain Its precise form by firing an Infinite number 
of shots and then reducing the whole to a percentage But 
for the sake of simplicity in our argument we will talk of 
100 shots as the number that has been fired, and say that 
the area is proportional to that number. We ace, then, 
that all the areas enclosed by each of these curves re¬ 
spectively and the base line are equal , and this gives us 
a simple way of plotting any one series if a single curve 
has been drawn. It Is only necessary to suppose the curve 

to be stretched to a certain 
extent in either the hori¬ 
zontal or vertical direction, 
and to be contracted to a 
proportionate extent in the 
other direction, in order to 
pass to another curve of 
the series In fact, if one 
of the curves were painted 
on a stretched india-rubber 
sheet, all the other curves 
could be got from it by 
pulling the sheet In one 
direction and slacking it 
off in the other, 

Another plan would be 
to bend a loop of wire into 
the form of one of the 
curves, and to place a 
lamp behind it so as to 
throw ,tha shadow upon a 
screen The loop and lamp 
might then be easily made 
to move In such a manner 
that the shadows In the 
successive positions gave 
the whole series of curves 
You will notice in the 
figure the points which 
show the intersection of 
neighbouring curves with 
one another This is called, 
f In mathematical language, the envelope of the family of 
curves In this case it is a portion of two rectangular 
hfterbolte 

Now, Instead of our performers with the pistol, let us 
take the case of a senes of examiners As soon as 1 had 
observed chat the curves of good examiners tended to 
approximate to the curve of errors, I cast about for the 
reason of this similarity It is not far to seek. If we 
consider one particular candidate as the mean candidate, 
that is, a candidate such that there are as many above him 
as below him, we shall see how natural it is that the candi¬ 
dates should group thamselves about this central figure ai 
the pistol shots about the mean shot It is dear chat the 
curve of the good examiner should resemble the curve of 
th% bad shot. The object of examination Is to separate 
the candidates from one another as widely as Is permissible 
under the given conditions, while the object of the target' 
practice Is to get as many shots near the central line as 
possible. 

Here we come to a moat important limitation You 
have already noticed that the curves we have been consider¬ 
ing never touch the base line, that is to say, given a 
■uffldent number of candidates, there will always be one 
or two removed to an extraordinary degree from the bulk 
of their fellowe. But the examiner is obliged to give marks 
within certain limits, whtdi arbitrarily as o*and 
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100 If he were to place his zero point at a very gr«et 
distance from the middle point, representing 50 marks, be 
would be able, no doubt, to make allowance for extra¬ 
ordinary candidates, on the other hand, the bulk of the 
candidates would be placed so dose together that he would 
not be able to distinguish between them in any satisfactory 
manner He is therefore bound to choose points such that 
the areas enclosed between the base line and the curve 
which lies beyond those points are very small compared 
with the areas up to the middle line AU the candidates 
beyond those points must be considered as having either 
nought or full marks 

Now you will see, I think, how an examiner in English 
composition, especially if he is a university man who hae 
become acquainted with the finest examples of literature, 
tends to get a very steep form of curve (Fig 4) He looks at 
some one paper, which differs to a considerable extent as re¬ 
gards both style and matter from the mean paper, and says, 

" This paper should have 80 marks at least " But then 
he thinks, perhaps unconsciously, 11 How do I know that, 
before finishing the pile of papers before me, I shall not 
find a budding Milton or Addison or Charles Lamb? If 
I give this candidate 80 marks, shall I be able to assign 
its true value to a composition of such extraordinary 
merit’" So he only 
awards 60 marks to the 
composition, and finds 
almost certainly, when he 
cornea to the end of his 
pile, that no candidate has 
received any mark near 
100 It Is too late now to 
begin marking the papers 
all over again, and accord¬ 
ingly he sends in returns 
which do not serve to dis¬ 
tinguish between the candi¬ 
dates in English composi¬ 
tion to the same extent as 
they are distinguished in 
geometrical drawing, for 
example The result Is 
that a good candidate in 
the former subject is 
treated unfairly as com¬ 
pared with a good candi¬ 
date in the latter subject 

Again, we see wny a 
curve (Fig 5) based on 
marking dictation papers 
by the system of deductions 
is so abnormal In this 
case, the examiner, with¬ 
out considering minor defects, makes a certain deduction 
Tor each mistake in spelling If 10 marks are taken off for 
each mistake, all candidates having more than ten error* 
receive no marks, whereas if we were to aasign negative 
marks, the curve of errors would almost certainly be repro¬ 
duced, the mean ordinnte being below the zero point. The 
divergence which you perceive near the point representing 
full marks is due to there being a good many candidates who 
make no important mistakes If minor defects, such as re¬ 
finements of punctuation, were considered, and the acute 
stretched beyond 100, this divergence would also disappear. 

The problem which presented itself was how to bring 
these very different results into some accord, In order to 
give equal weight to various subjects having the same 
maximum, It seemed to me necessary that the examiners* 
should have a common standard to work up to Accord¬ 
ingly, during the latter period of my service with the Civil 
Service Commission, 1 caused such a diagram as has been 
placed before you to be printed on the sheet containing the 
examiner’s report of his work On that diagram, also, wan 

K Inted a curve resembling a moderate sized grindannoV 
It If, as often happened, the examiner had 1000 paper* 
to mark, he was requested to go through a batch of 10* 
taken at hazard, and to plot his curve upon the diagram. 
After a few examinations an old hand would probably find 
that his curve for the first 100 resembled closely the standard 
curve before him, but a fresh examiner might find hlrneeU* 
altogether beside the mark In such a case he was asked 



Fig. 4.—English Composition 
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to put aside the first 100 papers and to begin marking 
the fresh papers on such different lines as would, in his 
judgment, produce an approximation to the normal curve 
On the supposition that he had achieved that result for 
♦he second loo, and continued to find that his curve was 
pretty constant for the third too, fourth ioo, and so on, he 
was asked at the end of all the papers to re-mark the 
first 100 

You might imagine that many examiners disliked having 
to place themselves upon this bed of Procrustes, but in the 
generality of cases it was not so They positively took a 
•delight in examining themselves The process became one 
•of self-education in marking 

Before leaving this part of my subject I should like to 
warn you that certain causes, which an examiner cannot 
-always control, may make It difficult to obtain such an 
Ideal curve as I have shown It is not possible for me to 
enter fully into this part of the subject, but 1 will point 
•out one cause at least that he can control—I mean the 
•examination paper, 

Good marking will not compensate for a bad paper 
Every candidate must have his chance, in some question or 
other Otherwise the examination is [ike a hurdle-race in 
which the hurdles are so high that a considerable number 
of candidates find themselves stopped from reaching the 
^oal at all The curve, in such a cose, tends to assume 
a shape of this kind, mounting very rapidly to the zero 

line (Fig 5)—just the 
curve, in fact, which we 
have already seen in con¬ 
nection with a dictation 
paper In this case it is 
not (he marking which is 
wrong, but the examin¬ 
ation paper 

Accordingly, I found in 
practice that it was neces¬ 
sary to point out to ex¬ 
aminers, before ever their 
papers were proposed in 
manuscript, that they 
ought to divide their ques¬ 
tions roughly into (say) 
three portions, of which 
one portion could be 
answered by candidates of 
inferior power, a second 
should be within the range 
of mediocre candidates, and 
a third only possible to 
candidates who might be 
classed as good to excel¬ 
lent The result of these 
directions was that ex- 
-aminers soon found little difficulty‘in spreading out their 
candidates in the desired way In setting their questions 
■they had before their eyes the little gendarme’s hat 

Among the causes, beyond the control of the examiner, 
which may interfere with the formation of this curve, we 
must reckon as in the first rank —(1) such a small number 
of candidates as does not give fair play to the law of prob¬ 
abilities , (a) any selection of candidates by a preliminary 
-examination or other means 

’With regard to the causes just named, I will only say 
♦hat it has been found that the method can be applied 
successfully when there - are not less than one hundred 
candidates, and that, even below this number, the curve, 
though irregular in formation, gives us very useful inform¬ 
ation as to an examiner's capacities With regard ta the 
second cause, a great deal can be done to produce a satis¬ 
factory curve by setting sueh queslfbna in the further papers 
«■ art only addressed to the candidates who remain after 
♦he preliminary sifting 

I trust that I have now fulfilled the promise with which 
1 started, namely, to show you how examiners themselves 
may be examined; and not only this, but you will under- 
‘■tand that It is possible to educate examiners so as to 
them to form a much more accurate and sustained 
judgment of a large number of candidates than would have 
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THE researches which we wish to bring briefly before the 
x Royal Society deal with the mechanism or adaptation 
to changes in the food and the chemical correlation of the 
activities of different organs engaged In the digestion and 
assimilation of the food 

According to Pawlow, the secretion of the pancreatic 
juicp is exactly comparable to the secretion of saliva, and 
15 effected by a nervous reflex The starting point of this 
reflex is the stimulation of the duodenal mucous membrane 
by the chyme, or by substances such as oil, ether, or oil 
of mustard Not only iq the pancreatic juice turned out 
into the intestine just at the time when it is required, but, 
according to Pawlow, the composition of the juice varies 
according to the food, the proteolytic ferment being in¬ 
creased by a diet of meat, while the amylolytic ferment ts 
increased by a starchy diet This adaptation of the 
glandular activity was ascribed by him to a species of 
“ taste " in the mucous membrane It was imagined that 
the different constituents of the food excited different nerve 
endings, which, in their turn, caused reflex activity qf 
different mechanisms in the pancreas itself The field of 
these assumed reflexes was considerably narrowed by the 
researches of Popielski (Gazette Clinique de Botkin , 1900) 
and Wertheimer {Journal de Physiologic , vol ill p. 335, 
1901), who showed that the introduction of acid into the 
duodenum was productive of secretion even after destruction 
of all nerve connections of the pancreas and alimentary 
canal with the central nervous system, and even after ex¬ 
tirpation of the sympathetic ganglia of the solar plexus It 
was with a view to determine the mechanisms of this reflex 
secretion of the pancreas, as well as of the adaptation of the 
pancreatic secretion to variations in the food of the animal, 
that we began our researches 
The last named authors had also shown that the secretion 
occurred, but in smaller quantities, if the acid was inserted 
in any part of the small intestine, with the exception of 
the lower end of the ileum It was thus easy to examine 
the effects of the introduction of acid into a loop of ileum 
in which all nerve connections with the pancreas, or with 
the rest of the body, had been destroyed This crunal 
experiment had, curiously, not been performed by previous 
workers in the subject On carrying it out, we found that 
destruction of all nerve connections made no difference to 
the result of introducing the acid The pancreatic secretion 
occurred as in a normal animal It was therefore evident 
that we had to do here with a chemical rather than a nervous 
mechanism Previous work had narrowed the question 
down to such a degree that the further steps were obvious 
We knew already that the introduction of acid into the 
blood-stream had no influence on the pancreas; hence the 
acid introduced into the intestine must be changed in its 
passage to the blood-vessels through the epithelial cells, or 
must produce in these cells some substance which, on access 
to the blood stream, evoked in the pancreas a secretion 
This wqb found to be the case On rubbing up the mucous 
membrane with acid, and injecting the mixture into the 
blood-stream, a copious secretion of panrreqtic juice was 
produced It was, then found that the active substance, 
which we call seetetin, was produced by the action of and 
from a precursor m the mucous membrane, probably In the 
epithelial cells themselves Once formed by the action of 
acid, it could be boiled, neutralised, or made alkaline, with¬ 
out undergoing destruction The precursor of the substance 
(pro-secretm) cannot be extracted by any means that we 
have tried from the mucous membrane Even after coagu¬ 
lation of the mucous membrane by heat or alcohol, how¬ 
ever, kecretin can still be extracted from the coagulated 
mass by the action of warm dilute add 

We have not yet succeeded in*determining the chemical 
nature of secretin, though we have Obtained chemical 
evidence which will serve to exclude certain classes of sub- 
stahees, Thus the fact that it will stand boiling shows 
that It la neither a coagutable proteid nor a ferment It 
insoluble in 90 per cent alcohol In the presence of ether, 
but It Is Insoluble in absolute alcohol and ether It is 
tflghtly diffusible through animal membranes It can be 

preliminary l_ l Abstract of Lha Cnxmlan Uctw. By Dr, W M Bayllii, FRS, and 
J&fW. E H Stirling, FIS find Wtora ihc Royal Society, March 14. 
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Altered through a gelatinised Chamberland filter. It li not 
precipitated by tannic acid, thus excluding bodies of alkaloid 
nature as well as di am ido-com pounds This evidence, 
■light though It Is, points to secretin being a body of re* 
lutively small molecular welgh£ and not a colloid It may 
be compared to the active principle of the suprarenal glands, 
adrenalin, which has been obtained in a crystalline form 
and the chemical constitution of which has been approxi¬ 
mately determined 1 his is, Indeed, what one would expect 
of a substance which has to be turned out Into the blood 
at repeated intervals in order to produce In some distant 
organ or organs a physiological response proportional to 
the dose Tne bodies of higher molecular weight, such as 
the toxins, which owe their activity, according to Ehrlich, 
to the fact that they can be directly assimilated bv the cells 
of the body, and built up Into the protoplasmic molecule, 
always give rise to the production of anti-bodies, a process 
whlcn, while not preventing necessarily their utilisation in 
the body, would prevent their acting as a physiological 
stimulus to certain definite cells Adrenalin and secretin 
on the other hand belong to the class of drugs which act 
by their physicochemical properties, and the physiological 
effect of which is determined by the total configuration of 
their molecule It was suggested to us early in our experi¬ 
ments that the secretion of pancreatic juice, evoked by 
secretin, was essentially a sudden production of an anti¬ 
body, such a sudden production is unknown In the animal 
body, and the antl-charaeter of the secretion Is at once 
negatived by the fact that secretin can be mixed with a 
freshly secreted juice without in any way destroying Its 
efficiency 

Like adrenalin, secretin is extremely easily oxidised, and 
it is probable that it is got rid of in this way from the body, 
since, even after repeated injections of secretin, it is im¬ 
possible to find this substance or any precursor of It either 
in the pancreas, the urine, or other tissues of the body 
Just as in the case of adrenalin, so we find that secretin 
is not specific for the individual or species An extract of 
the mucous membrane of the dog will evoke secretion in 
the pancreas of the frog, the bird, rabbit, cat, or monkey 
In tne same way the pancreatic secretion of the dog can be 
excited by Injection of secretin prepared from the intestine 
of man, cat, monkey, rabbit, fowl, salmon, skate, frog, or 
tortoise The evolution of this mechanism is, therefore, to 
be sought at some time anterior to the development of 
vertebrates 

The action of secretin is not confined to the pancreas It 
has long been known that the pancreatic juice, in order to 
exert its full activity on the food stuffs, needs the simul¬ 
taneous presence of bile, and the fact that in many cases 
the two fluids are poured into the duodenum by a common 
orifice shows the close connection which must exist between 
them Digestion of fatB is impossible unless both fluids 
have access to the gut, and even in the digestion of carbo¬ 
hydrates, as was shown by S Martin and Dawson Williams 
many years ago, the presence of bile greatly hastens the 
digestive powers of the pancreatic juice Whenever, there¬ 
fore, a secretion of pancreatic juice is required, a simul¬ 
taneous secretion of bite is also necessary It la interesting 
tQ ( note that this simultaneous secretion is provided for by 
the same mechanism by which the secretion of pancreatic 
juice is evoked If the flow of bile be determined by 
measuring the outflow from a cannula placed in the bile 
duct, it will be found that introduction of acid into the 
duodenum causes a qukkened secretion of this fluid The 
same Increase In the secretion of bile can be produced by 
injecting solutions of secretin Into the blood stream lhis 
Influence of secretin on the liver has been fully confirmed by 
Falloise This observer has shown that add extracts of the 
intestinal mucous membrane cause an increase in the bile 
secretion most marked when the extract is made from the 
duodenum and diminishing as the extract is taken from 
the lower parts of the gut, that from the lower section of 
the Ileum being quite Ineffective 

The discovery of secretin has placed in the hands of 
physiologists the power of controlling the activity of a gland 
by purely physiological means, ana we have taken oppor¬ 
tunity of the control thus acquired to Investigate the exact 
character of the Changes induced In the pancreas under this 
physiological stimulus. So far as we can tell secretin has 
no specific influence on any one constituent of the pancreatic 
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juice When injected it causes secretion of a Juice Which 
^ is normal m that it resembles the juice secreted on entry 
of food into duodenum, and contains a precursor of trypairr, 
amylopsin, and steapsin. Secretin, in fact, appears to cause 
the pancreatic cells to turn out the whole of the meeostatee 
which they have accumulated during rest in preparation for 
the act of secretion. If secretin be Injected at repeated 
intervals until the gland will no longer respond to the in¬ 
jection, it is found on microscopic examination that the cells 
have discharged the whole of their granules In sections 
stained with toluidine blue and eosin the whole of the cells 
stain blue in marked contrast to the normal resting gland, 
where one-half or two-thirds of the inner margin of thp 
cells is taken up with brilliantly stained red granules This 
effect ib not produced in all cases In some animals we 
have Injected secretin at frequent Intervals over a period 
of eight hours, and obtained at the end of the experiment 
a secretion as vigorous as after the first Injection The 

C ancreas in this case was evidently not fatigued, and on 
tiling the animal and examining this organ microscopically 
It was found to give the typical picture of a resting pancreas 
One may say, therefore, that under healthy conditions the 
activity of the pancreas is two-fold in character, and that 
the normal stimulus of secretin excites not only a breaking 
down of the protoplasm and a discharge of granules, but 
also a building up of the protoplasm and a new formation 
of granules So marked, in fact, is this power of self- 
restitution that it is often advisable to diminish the resist¬ 
ance of the animal by bleeding or other means if it is desired 
to obtain a specimen of exhausted gland 

A study by Mr Dale of the stages of exhaustion earned 
out in this way has brought to light a remarkable behaviour 
in the cells of the pancreas, to which we have no analogies 
in other secreting glands of the body After the discharge 
of the granules the cells seem to undergo a still further 
involution, losing the whole of their chromophile substance, 
diminishing in size or undergoing vacuolation, and finally 
being transformed into cells undistinguishable from those 
which have long been known as forming the so-called 
" islets of Langerhans." Mr Dale has, in fact, shown that 
in all probability these " islets," which are generally re¬ 
garded as pre formed structures, really represent stages In 
the functional activity of the secreting cells of the gland, 
and he is of opinion that the activity of the gland is always 
associated with a cycle of changes in which the islets are 
formed, to be afterwards regenerated into secreting tissue 
Other observers have noted in the embryo a development of 
secreting tubules from tissue undistinguishable from the 
" islets of Langerhans," and it is interesting to note that 
the depletion of the gland caused by long starvation has 
a similar effect to that caused by over-excicatlon, namely, 
the conversion of a Urge proportion of the gland tissue into 
“ islet " tissue 

So far we have dealt only with the correlation of the 
activities of the cells lining the Intestinal tube with those 
forming the masses of the pancreas and liver, and have seen 
that a very large part in this correlation is played by ■ 
chemical substance which acts, so to speak, as a chemical 
messenger between these various organs A striking 
feature, however, of the pancreas is its alleged power of 
adapting its secretion to the nature of the food taken In 
by the animal It has been stated by Pawlow that accord¬ 
ing as the food consists chiefly of proteids, carbohydrates, 
or fats, so do we find a relative preponderance of the fer¬ 
ments acting respectively on each of these three classes of 
foods The evidence on which this statement is based, 
although lending to it considerable support, Is not absolutely 
convincing Vasllleff ( Archives des Sciences Btohgtquet, 
St Petersburg, tflgj) examined the pancreatic juice of dogs 
which were fed on meat, or bread and milk alternately for 
periods extending over several weeks for each kind of diet. 
This observer found that the transition from bread and milk 
diet to a meat diet caused a rapid rise in the proteolytic 
power of the Juice, which reached its maximum after several 
days of meat feeding. A return to a diet of bread and milk 
caused a slower fall In the proteolytic power of the juice, 
but a rise in tba amylolytlc power Similar results ware 
obtained by another pupil of Pawlow—Jablonsky fibul t 
1896)—who also extended his observations to the fafcaplittiiw 
ferment. At the time that these observations were made 
the function of enterakinase was unknown, and it is there- 
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fore impossible to say what proportion of the trypsinogen 
of the juice secreted in these experiments had been converted 
into trypsin by the small amount of intestinal mucous mem¬ 
brane at the mouth of the duct While, therefore, we are 
unable to ascribe much importance to the results as regards 
the proteolytic power of the juice, there seems no reason to 
doubt the results obtained by these workers as regards the 
Starch-digesting power of the juice In 1899 Walther (ibid , 
1899, vol vli p 1) made a series of observations on a dog 
with pancreatic fistula in order to determine whether the 
amounts of ferments secreted were determined by the nature 
of the food at any given meal He was satisfied that his 
results showed that, even without prolonged adherence to 
one diet, the composition of pancreatic juice was adapted 
to the nature of the meal taken His results do not entirely 
bear out his contentions, as is seen by the following table, 
in which it will be noticed that although milk contains no 
starch, it evokes the secretion of a large amount of amyl- 
ops in, and that meat causes a secretion of more steapsin 
Chan does milk, although this latter contains much more 
fat than the meat diet 

Table I —Results of Walther’s Experiments. 


Diet 

lotal amount of enzyme secreted 


Proteolytic 

Amylolyllc 

Fat splitting 

600 c c milk 

1044 

33IO 

4125 

350 grams bread 

3360 

6 343 

2498 

ISIS 

IOO grams meat 

1720 

4410 


Of course Walther, as well as the other observers men¬ 
tioned, regard the adaptation as determined by the stimu¬ 
lation of special nerve endings in the mucous membrane by 
each constituent of the food, a conclusion hardly borne out 
by the results just quoted. Another disturbing factor In 
these experiments is the large variation in total quantity of 
juice secreted with different food-stuffs 

Table II —Amount of Pancreatic Juice Secreted for 
different Foodstuffs ( Walther) 


stuffs ( Walther ) 


Hours of Hcreiion 



X 

a 

3 

4 

600 c c milk 

8 2 

60 

23 0 

6 2 

350 grams 





bread 

35 5 

470 

20 5 

165 

100 grams 





meat 

45 ° 

53 0 

35 0 

975 


The quantity of juice secreted will depend on the amount 
of secretin turned into the circulation, and this, In its turn, 
on the amount of acid entering the duodenum from the 
stomach The amount of juice will, therefore, be measured 
by the stay and resistance to digestion of the substance m 
Che stomach rather than to any direct nervous or other 
influence of the duodenal contents on the pancreas. A 
repetition of Waither’s experiments by Popielski (Central- 
biatt /, Physi 6 logie t vol xvii , 1903), working independently, 
has In fact led the latter to deny altogether the adaptation 
of the pancreatic juice to the nature'of the food Popielski 
concludes from his experiments that variations in the juice 
depend only on the intensity and duration of the stimulus, 
the intensity of the stimulus determining the amount of 
enzymes, whilst its duration determines the total quantity 
of juice 

In the meantime the question had been attacked fropi 
•bother side It had been shown by Fischer and Niebel 
(SftsufigffberfcAfs der R Preun Akad d Wuf , 1895, p. 
73), as Well as by Portier (C. R Soc deBtoLogie, i8o8, p 
that watery extracts of the pancreas of the cow, horse, 
and dog had no influence on lactose. Wei nl and in 1899 
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confirmed these results so far as concerns the pancreas of 
dogs on an ordinary diet free from milk On the other 
hand, he found that extracts of the pancreas of dogs, which 
had been fed for several days on milk, sometimes with the 
addition of lactose, invariably contained lactase in consider¬ 
able amount, and these results have been confirmed lately 
by Bainbndge working in our laboratory Here then we 
have a definite instance of adaptation of the pancreas, the 
pancreatic juice or pancreatic extracts of dogs on normal 
diet containing no lactase, while the administration of 
lactose to these animals causes the appearance of lactase 
in both cases. Since in this case we have to determine, not 
simply an increase or diminution in the amounts of ferments 
always present in the juice, but the presence or absence of 
a definite substance, this was evidently the best starting 
point for an investigation of the mechanism by which the 
pancreas can adapt itself to the nature of the food, an in¬ 
vestigation which has been carried out and completed by 
Dr Bainbndge 

What are the limiting conditions? In the first place the 
reaction is absolutely specific Unless the animal Is taking 
lactose in its diet no lactase is ever found in the pancreas 
or in its secretion The pancreas of new-born animals, for 
instance, is quire free from lactase, which, however, makes 
its appearance two or three days after birth as the result 
of the milk diet The production of lactase is not a direct 
reaction of the pancreas to the presence of lactose in the 
blood, since subcutaneous or intravenous injection of lactose 
does not cause the appearance of lactase in the pancreas 
The intestinal mucous membrane of all animals, whether 
on a milk diet or not, contains lactase and has an inverting 
action on lactose It might be thought therefore that the 
production of lactase by the pancreas was a reaction to the 
presence of the products of inversion of lactose in the blood 
This was found not to be the case Subcutaneous injection 
of galactose for several days was not followed by any appear¬ 
ance of lactase In the pancreas or its juice Nor was the 
appearance of lactase due to the increased production of 
this ferment in the mucous membrane, and its escape into 
the blood Injection of an extract of mucous membrane 
rich in lactase, repeated several days in succession, was not 
followed by any appearance of lactase in the pancreas In¬ 
jection of lactose into the duodenum, and the subsequent 
injection of secretin after an interval of one hour, was In¬ 
efficacious in causing the appearance of lactase in the pan¬ 
creatic juice For the production of lactase in the pancreas, 
or its juice, it is therefore necessary that lactose should act 
on the intestinal mucous membrane for some time The 
reaction is a alow one, like the adaptation in Vasilleff's ex¬ 
periments, and Is certainly not due to the stimulation of 
certain nerve endings in the mucous membrane by the 
lactose 

The problem was somewhat similar to that presented by 
Hhe action of acid in the duodenum, since this introduced 
Into the duodenum produces secretion of juice, whereas, 
when introduced into the blood stream, it has no effect 
whatever on the pancreas The question suggested itsplf 
whether, under the influence of lactose a special secretin 
was formed in the Intestinal mucous membrane which, on 
access to general ’ circulation, evoked the formation and 
secretion of lactase by the pancreas Secretin was there¬ 
fore made in the usual way (• e acidification, boiling, 
neutralisation, and filtering) from the mucous membrane 
of milk-fed dogs The secretion evoked by the injection of 
this liquid resembled that obtained from the injection of 
ordinary secretin, and contained no lactase 

Yet it was evident from the results already obtained that 
lactose must act on the pancreas through the mucous mem¬ 
brane of rhe intestine An extract pras therefore made from 
the mucous membrane of the whole small intestine of a 
mflft-fed dog. This was filtered through muslin, and about 
10 c.c. Injected subcutaneously Into a biscuit-fed dog once 
a day for three days The dog was then anssthetised, a 
cannula placed In its pancreatic duct, and ordinary secretin 
tnjftcted. A flow of pancreatic juice was obtained, and this 
jupe was found to contain lactase This experiment was 
performed eight times, and In each case the juice obtained 
fapm a biscuit-fed dog which- had been injected with an 
attract of the mucous membrane of a milk-fed dog con¬ 
tained lactase 
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Tabu III —Effect on Milk Sugar of Pancreatic Juice from 
Bbcuit-fed" dogs , whuh had received Subcutaneous 
Injections during three days of Extracts of the Mucous 
Membrane of “Milk-fed" dogs . 

The figure* represent c c of lactose solution which reduced 
50 c c, Pavy's solution 



1 Con troll 




i 


Lactose+pa ncreadc 
juice 

Percentage 

Exp 

Solution of 
lactone 

LocinM +pancreatic 
juice (boiled) 

of 

Inversion 

I 

7 4 


68 

18 1 

2 

8 a 

8 2 

76 

16 5 

3 

8 2 

8 IS 

7 85 

97 

4 

1 7 §5 

7 9 

7 65 

H'S 

5 

7 ’ 8 


7 S 

8 8 

8 

7 0 

7 0S 

6 75 

1 8 1 

7 

4T 


3 75 

20 8 

8 

9 *5 


8 2 

1 

259 


Here then ot last we have some glimpse into the 
mechanism of the adaptation of the pancreas to the nature 
of the food As the result of injection of lactose wnu sub¬ 
stance which we may call % is produced in the mucous 
membrane of the small intestine ihis substance is carried 
by the blood to the pancreas and there slowly gives rise 
to the formation of lactase which is turned out in the juice 
when Hecretion 19 excited by the entry of acid rhyme into 
the duodenum We have no knowledge as yet as to the 
nature of this substance x All we cun say is Lliat it is 
destroyed at a boiling temperature, sinie boiled extracts 
of the mucous membrane of milk-fed dogs do not, when 
subcutaneously injected, cause the appearance of any 
lactase in the pancreatic juice of biscuit-fed dogs 

Whether (he qualitative adaptation of the juice in respect 
of Us trypsin, amylopsin, and steapsin is rarrled out in a 
similar fashion we cannot as yet say We hope that an 
investigation of the mechanism of this adaptation, which 
is now proceeding, may throw light, not only on the fat tors 
involved, but also on the nature of the substance which is 
formed in the mucous membrane, and has this marked effect 
on the activity of the pancreatic cells Involving, as it 
does, two distinct sets of cells, this chemical adaptation is 
more complex than any yet investigated, and shows the 
intimate relation which must exist between the chemical 
activities of very different Organs of the body 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY CONVERSAZIONE 

T^HE Royal Society conversazione was held in the rooms 
A of the Society at Burlington House on Friday last, 
May 13 Many exhibits illustrating methods and results 
of recent scientific progress were on view, and are briefly 
described in the following abstract of the official catalogue 
So far aa possible the exhibit* representing related subjects 
are here grouped together 

In the course of the evening, lantern demonstrations were 
given In the meeting room of the society Prof W A 
Hardman gave an account of the recent investigation of 
tha Ceylon pearl fisheries; Mi Francis Fox showed Lantern 
slides, illustrative of (1) operations at the Simplon Tunnel, 
(2) tha Victoria Falls and gorge of the River Zambesi, and 
proposed bridge, and the Hon C A Parsons, F R S , gave 
a demonstration of the auxetophone This instrument is 
an air operated valve which is used for a reproducer in 
gramophones and phonographs, and replaces the usual re¬ 
producing diaphragm In such machines The application of 
this valve to the violin was shown, selection* of music, 
vocal and Instrumental, being played on the nuxetophone 
The following Is a classified list of the other exhibits — 
The differentiator, a machine recording as a oinp the 
value* of the rate of change of any variable quantity which 
can be represented by a cq,rve Dr J Erskine-Murray 
When the machine i* guided along any curve It auto- 
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matlcaUy traces another which represents Che rate of change 
of the quantity represented by the first curve. Thus, if the 
population of a country at vatlous dates be plotted on paper 
the derived curve shows the rate at which the population 
is increasing or decreasing at every date during the period 
chosen —-Twin-elliptic figures showing change of phase in 
one or both ellipses Mr Joseph Goold —A radial area- 
scale Mr R W K Edwards A contrivance for finding: 
the area of a plane figure bj means of a transparency 

Sensitive barograph, for the study of minor variations 
of atmospheric pressure Dr W N Shaw, F R S The- 
instrument shows the details of comparatively rapid fluctu¬ 
ations of pressure suih as are often indicated in the baro¬ 
metric diagram of the Timer —(1) Traces obtained from 
self-recording instruments sent up by means of kites, (2)1 
self-recording instruments from which the traces were 
obtained Mr W H Dines In the recording instrument* 
designed by M Teisserenc de Bort, the height is obtained 
from an exhausted aneroid box, and the temperature from 
a Bourdon tube In the recording instruments designed by 
the exhibitor, the height is obtained from a fair si/td aneroid 
box of thin metal containing air A temperature correction 
is necessary, but the position of the pen is dependent on 
the elasticity of the enclosed air —Photographs of ilouds 
Commander D WiWon-Barker —Models and photograph* 
of large hailstones (he Royal Meteorological boueh 

Photographs and diagram* illustrating solar and meteor¬ 
ological changes, and ,1 series of photographs to determine 
Ihe relative temperatures of the stars , Sir J Norman 
Lockver, KCB, FRS Ihe exhibit illustrated (1) en¬ 
larged pictures of the sun in 1J K ” light taken with the* 
spectrohejiograph of rhe Solar Phvsics Obseivator> (a> 
Ihe results of a discussion nf sun-spot distribution (3) 
The relationship between the positions 01 solar prominence* 
and the different forms of the roron'i (4) The different 
types, and thtir distribution, of the short period barometric 
pressure variation over the earth’s surface (5) Ihe close 
connection between the change of barometric pressure and 
rainfall (6) Series of photograph:* taken with a quartz- 
calcitc prismatic camera of 2 inches upeituie and 18 inches 
fotal length to determine (he relative temperatures of stars* 
—The Narmburra Mderite, New South Wales Prof A 
Livcryidge, FRS 1 his exhibit included v’hotographs of 
the sidente and photographs of etched sections to show the 
changes in (he internal structure The composition of (he 
xiderite was —iron 88605, nickel 9741, cobalt 0474, copper 
o ooq, phosphorus 0429, sulphur traces, resinous matter 
oooS, insoluble in HCI 0720 = 99906 Traces of gold and 
of the platinum metals appeared also to be present —Trans¬ 
parencies and prints In illustration of a photographic atlas 
of the heavens, photographed at the Royal Observatory, 
Cape Town, 1903-4 Mr J Franklin-Adams—Ten trans¬ 
parencies from negatives taken with the Rumford specteo- 
heliograph of the Yerkes Observatory by Prof G E Hale 
and Mr F ElJerman the Royal Astronomical Society 
Examples showing the application of natural colour photo¬ 
graphy to the production of lantern slides of ppectra for 
lecture and educational purposes Mr F Sunger-Shepherd 
Negatives are taken through three colour filters, admitting 1 
light of the three primary colour sensations—red, green and 
blue-violet, in accordance with the power of the respective 
sensations to excite the eye From these negatives gelatin 
relief prints are made upon a special him, each relief being 
soaked in a water-colour ink of the complementary colour 
to the sensation which It represents These reliefs whilst 
still wet are successively applied to a mordanted gelatinised 
glass place The inks transfer to the mordanted gelatin 
film and the result Is a natural colour photograph, consist¬ 
ing of nothing but the colouring matter securely locked up 
In a single film of gelatin —Colour photographs shown by 
vpeUrum colours Sir W, de W Abney, KCB,, FRS* 
The ordinary three-colour photographs prr shown In a triple 
lantern, one image being tinted bv the light coming through 
red glass, another by that through green glass, and the third 
bv. that through blue glass, The new method substitute* 
spectrum colours for the three glass?*, with the result that 
the colours on the screen are much purer and truer —High 
power microscopy; Mr J. W, Gordon The apparatus 
consists of n compounding drawtube and oscillating screen, 
as proposed In Mr J. W Gordon's paper on the Helmholte 
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theory of the microscope, recently read before the Royal 
Microscopical Society. The object exhibited was a diatom 
{Pleufpsigma angulatum) magnified about 10,000 diameters 
—A cylindrical telescope for the rotation of Images Dr 
G. J Burch, F.R S This Instrument consists of two 
cylindrical lenses with their axes of curvature parallel, fixed 
she sum of their focal lengths apart Objects seen through 
it are not magnified, but reversed as by reflection in a 
mirror. If the telescope is rotated it causes the image to 
rotate with double the angular velocity —Large direct vision 
spectroscope, with ten prisms, automatically adjustable 
Mr. P Heele —Experiments with non-homocentnc pencils 
Mr. W Bennett.—Optical testing bench Messrs R. and 
J. Beck The bench is so designed that the optical constants 
of a lens and its various aberrations (chromatic, spherical, 
astigmatic, &c) can be rapidly and accurately measured, 
and Is specially adapted for using the new Hartmann system 
of testing either by direct vision or by photography — 
Examples of photomicrography Mr Arthur E Smith and 
Mr Richard Kerr. 

Some new phosphorescent materials Mr H Jackson 
Examples were shown of phosphorescent compounds of zinc, 
strontium, aluminium, calcium, &c , prepared to illustrate 
varying degrees of response to such exciting influences as 
violet and ultra-violet light, electric discharge, heat and 
friction. By varying the constitution of the compounds in 
the direction of increasing or diminishing their basic or 
acidic character the length of time during which the 
phosphorescent glow lasts can be increased or lessened con¬ 
siderably, and the property of glowing, when heated, can 
be made to persist apparently indefinitely —Photographs 
Illustrative of induced radio-activity of bacteria Dr Alan 
B Green Small masses of bacterial growth were exposed 
to the 3 and y rays of 10 mg of virtually pure radium 
bromide. In a large number of instances such masses when 
removed from the influence of the radium and placed between 
two thin sheets of glass, themselves not radio-active, were 
capable of so effecting the sensitised film of a photographic 
plate with which they were brought in contact, that on 
development In the ordinary way, the plate showed a dark 
area corresponding to the shape of the bacterial mass The 
photo-actinic rays pioceeding from the bacteria which had 
been exposed to radium were capable of affecting a photo¬ 
graphic plate through a double layer of lead foil 

A method of mechanically reinforcing sounds Mr T C 
Porter An ordinary 11 Home " Edison-Bell phonograph 
with the " reproducer " is used as the source of the sounds 
In this instrument the roughness of the record makes a rod 
vibrate, and these vibrations are communicated mechanically 
to a thin disc of glass or mica, which m turn transmits 
them to the air on the side of the disc remote from the rod , 
the aSrlal disturbances are then conducted by a tube usually 
to a trumpet, but in this experiment the reinforcement of 
the sounds 19 obtained by the combustion of coal-gas and 
air The mixed gases are led over the disc of the 11 repro¬ 
ducer 11 and conveyed by tubing to two convergent jets and 
then ignited A further reinforcement is obtained by placing 
platinum foil m the flame —Experiments an lubrication 
'flowing cavitation 1 Mr. S. Skinner The lubricaimg fluid 
in the space, between a bearing and the axle working in 
it, iB subject to conditions in which cavitation, 1 c the form¬ 
ation of vacuous spaces in the fluid, can occur This was 
shown by a series of experiments, in which the deeply 
coloured lubricating fluid is contained between glass 
surfaces, and light is transmitted through the cavities — 
(1) Microphone-buzzer (with partially tuned telephone) 
giving a nearly pure note of 2000 vibrations per second , 
(a) apparatus used to investigate the distribution of tempera¬ 
ture In the field coils of electric machinery, (3) apparatus 
for rapid electric thermometry the National Physical 
Laboratory —(1) Vibrograph for recording vibrations photo¬ 
graphically, (a) micro-manometer the Cambridge Scien¬ 
tific Instrument Company, Ltd —Stream gauge for in¬ 
dicating the rate of delivery of air or gas by a pipe ■ Mr 
R Threlfall, F.R.S —(1) Stereoscopic views and specimens 
Illustrating the Construction of the Simplon Tunnel; (9) 
stereoscopic and other views of the Victoria Falls of the 
River Zambesi Mr. Frandi Fox. • 

Apparatus for the metrical study of stationary electric 
wavea q& spiral #lree -*Pnof. J A. Fleming, F.R.S. The 
•apparatus exhibited consists of a long solenoid of silk- 
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covered wire having 5000 turns and a total length of 643 
metres This solenoid has parallel to it an adjustable earth 
v,ire and a divided scale. The solenoid is connected to one 
point on an oscillatory electric circuit consisting of a couple 
of Leydens haying a capacity of 000068 mfd and an 
adjustable inductance of o to 330 mlcrohenrys and a silent 
discharger When oscillations are set up In this circuit 
by Induction coil discharges and the frequency adjusted, 
stationary electric waves are set up In the solenoid The 
position of the loops and nodes is ascertained by the use 
of a senes of carbonic dioxide vacuum tubes —Edison’s 
secondary battery (or accumulator) for automobiles Mr 
W Hibbert and Mr H E Dick —Electrical instruments of 
precision Colonel R E Crompton, C B —Improved muffle 
and melting furnaces for use in laboratories or art studios 
Mr H H Cunynghame, CH The plan on which these 
furnaces are constructed is to jacket them thickly with non¬ 
conducting material, in such a way that heat cannot escape 
as fast as it is developed, until a high temperature has been 
attained —Electric resistance furnaces for laboratory use 
Mr. Bertram Blount 

Specimens illustrating the action that occurs between 
metals at a temperature many hundred' of degrees below 
their melting point Mr Sherard Cowper-Colc' —Apparatus 
for determining the Ignition point of gases Prof H B 
Dixon, FRS , and Mr G W A Foster —Specimens of 
methyl and other derivatives of sulphur, selenium and 
tellurium Dr A Scott, FRS 

(1) A new natural order of plants, the Amphipterygiaces, 
Hemsley and Rose , (a) fruits of Melocanna hambusotdes, 
an exalbuminous, viviparous bamboo, (3) Ilydnophytum 
Ion gi folium (Rubiaceae), Fiji Islands, (4) Dischtdia 
tafflesmna (Asrlepiadace®), Malaya, (5) Atpidium ano- 
malutn, Ceylon the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew —(1) Specimens illustrative of cotton cultivation in 
British colonies and dependencies, (2) map showing tho 
" cotton belt ” and the British and foreign areas in which 
cotton is now commercially or experimentally cultivated 
(from Prof. Dunstan’s report on cotton cultivation in the 
British Empire and Egypt), (3) mineral and rock specimens 
from Ceylon ind southern Nigeria, (4) specimens of the 
seeds of Hevea hrasihcnsts (Para rubber tree) from tho 
Straits Settlements Prof Wyndham R Dunstan, FRS, 
director of the Imperial Institute—Miuoscopic slides illus¬ 
trating nuclear division in cells of malignant growths of 
man Prof J B Farmer, FRS, Mr J E S Moore and 
Mr C E Walker —Microscopic preparations Illustrating 
the parasitism of the rust fungi or Uredinem Prof H 
Marshall Ward, FRS —Microscopical preparations to show 
the fertilisation and alternation of generations in the 
LJredinex Mr V II Blackman—Plants and photographs 
from the High Andes of Bolivia and Peru Mr A W Hill 
—A series of hybrid wheats illustrating Mendel’s laws 
Mr R H Biflen, 

The pearl-oyster fisheries of Ceylon Prof. W A Herd- 
man, FRS —Microscopical preparations add diagrams 
1 of the chromatophores of the higher Crustacea Mr 
Frederick Kecble and Mr F W Gamble The 

coloration of such Crustacea as Htppolyte vartans 19 
due to pigments contained in chromatophores The 

chromatophoreB consist of several compartments, in each 
of which a single pigment is present When contracted to 
the centre of tne chromatophore, a pigment plays no part 
in the coloration of the animal, when expanded into the 
superficial network which communicate#with the centre, the 
pigment takes a share in the coloration —Ticks and tick- 
transmitted diseases Dr G H. F Nuttall, FRS The 
exhibit included specimens of ticks which transmit several 
diseases* also specimens of the parasites and figures — 
Nematocysts of Solids: Mr G H Grosvenor—Inter¬ 
national North Sea investigations Results of work during 
1903, from the Plymouth and Lqwestort laboratories the 
Marine Biological Association. 

A photographic study of the English skull, 1600-1850 
Prof Karl Pearson, FRS. The photographs of English 
skulls illustrated normal and abnormal types There were 
two series, numbering upwards of 500 altogether, from old 
J plague pits or graveyards in the City of London Both 
sjprUs were of great interest, and the nearest related group 
to one of them appears to be long barrow British — 
Apparatus and methods employed for measuring, in the 
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case of human blood, its content In agglutinating sub¬ 
stances, bactericidal substances, red blood corpuscles, albu¬ 
minous substanres, calcium salts, and salts generally Dr. 
A E Wright—(1) Was model of the marmoset's brain, 
(a) sections from which the wax model was constructed 
Mr Gustav Mann r 

(1) Colour printed geological maps; (a) geological model 
of the Isle of Purbeck - the director of the Geological 
Survey and Museum —Models illustrative of mountain 
building Lord Avebury, F R S —(1) A set of lantern slides 
of microscopic sections of igneous rocks, &c , (a) portable 
sounding machine for mountain lakes Prof E J Garwood 
—Series of geological and other drawings and plans Prof 
J P O'Reilly 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Cambridge —In connection with the approaching inter¬ 
national assembly of representatives of academies, it is 
proposed to confer the degree of Doitor of Science honors 
causa on Prof Bakhuyzen, of Leyden , Dr Faminstyn, of 
St Petersburg, Dr Mojsisovics von Moi&vAr, of Vienna, 
Prof Retzius, of Stockholm , Prof Riecke, of Gottingen , 
and Prof Waldeyer, of Berlin , and the degree of Doctor 
of Letters honoris causa on Count de Franqueville, of 
Paris, Prof Goldziher, of Budapest, Prof Gomperz, of 
Vienna, Prof Krumbadier, of Munich, Prof Leroy- 
Deaulieu, of Purls, and Dr Terrot, of Paris 
Mr \V J Sell, F R S , and Mr H J H Fenton, F R,S , 
are to be appointed university lecturers in chemistry, and 
Mr A Marker, F R S , a university lecturer in petrology 


The Senate of the Royal University of Ireland has re¬ 
solved to confer, honoris causa, the degree of Doctor of 
Sciehce on Sir William Crookes and on Prof J Dewar 

Scttnce states that the New York University has received 
an anonymous gift of 2500 1 for the Medical College, and 
that the American Geographical Society has received a 
bequest of 6000! from Sarah M de Vaugngneuse 

In a paper on “ Local Expenditure and Local Indebted¬ 
ness in England and Wales," read by Mr R J Thompson 
at the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday, it was stated 
that education showed an increase of expenditure from 
4,806,000! In 1889 t0 a sum of nearly 11,000,000! in 1902 
The post of erecting school buildings had during the same 
tune—1889 onwards—augmented the outstanding loans 
from 9,937,000! tu 33.564,000! London incurred 29 per 
cent of the total expenditure, while it contributed only one- 
fifth of the total number of pupils 

The inauguration on February 10 of an information 
bureau^ in connection with the University of Paris is an 
excellent innovation The bureau will afford Information 
on air matters connected with higher education In Paris, 
whether in Government or private institutions Those who 
in this country are contemplating entering a university, and 
who have spent hours in trying to derive some tangible 
Hdeas from calendars and class syllabuses, will appreciate 
the useful purpose which would be served by a bureau of 
this character. If such a bureau would go a little further, 
and furnish to candidates for chairs and lectureships 
some idea of the duties they would have to perform, its 
value will be still greater 

The President of the Board of Education, the Marquess 
of Londonderry, K G., has appointed a departmental com¬ 
mittee to inquire Into the present working of the Royal 
College of Science, Including the School of Mines, to con¬ 
sider In what manner the staff, together with the buildings 
and appliances now in occupation or In course of construc¬ 
tion, m&y be utilised to the fullest extent for the promotion 
of higher scientific studies in connection with the work of 
existing or projected Institutions for instruction of the same 
character in the metropolis or elsewhere, and to report on 
any changes which may be desirable In order to carry out 
such recommendations si they may make. Sir Francis 
Mowatt, G C.B , Is chairman of the committee, and Mr, 
J. C, G. Sjkes, assistant secretary in the branch of the 
board which deals with evening schools, technology, and 
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higher education in science and art, has been appointed 
secretary to the committee. The (xmdon County Council 
Is represented on the committee, 

A deputation consisting of representatives of various 
county councils was received by Sir William Anson on May 
13 with reference to the abrogation of the arrangements 
which were in vogue under what was known as Clause 7 
of the Directory of the Science and Art Department. The 
deputation explained that county councils had hoped when 
the Education Act became law that it would be recognised 
more fully than before that these councils were the authori¬ 
ties for all grades of education, Including particularly 
higher education But the new regulations taking the 
place of Clause 7 have reduced their powers, and county 
lounuls are hampered in the performance of the duties 
expected of them In reply, Sir William Anson explained 
that Clause 7 was an attempt to bring local authorities into 
relations with the efforts being made to give science and 
art and teifinical teaching, assisted by tne Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and limited in the first instance to institutions of a 
very different character from ordinary secondary schools 
Local authorities are now in a position to deal with the 
whole of secondary education, and not merely with the 
subjei t-matter which was contemplated in Regulation 7 
Sir William Anson, in conclusion, asked the deputation to 
consider th^ jWider question which they should have in view 
in dealmg^wlth secondary education, and not merely from 
the point ofr view of exercising their own authority and 
the speedy ^transaction of their own business What he 
deprecated Was that at that early stage in the working of 
the Act, the Board of Education should be asked to stereo¬ 
type the relations of local authorities for the secondary 
schools within their area 

At the annual conversazione of the Medical Society of 
London on Monday, Sir Isambard Owen delivered the 
annual oration, taking for his subject “ The Future of 
London Medical Education " After contrasting the interest 
displayed by Continental States in scientific research and 
public education with the indifference evinced towards them 
by the generality of Englishmen, and pointing out that this 
indifference could only be a passing phase, due to patent 
historical causes, he expressed the hope that the reports of 
the Mosely Commissioners, with their marvellous tale of 
recent educational progress in America and the fabulous 
amounts of public and private money freely lavished upon 
it, would at last awaken attention here to the backward 
state of things at the heart of the British Empire Of all 
forms of higher education, he submitted, none could lay 
greater claim to public support than medical education 
The unendowed London schools had still to carry the entire 
burden of the preliminary academic training of their students 
— a task which elsewhere was now undertaken by endowed 
universities and university colleges Until the reconsti¬ 
tution of the University of London, no practicable way oui 
of the difficulty could be seen Sir Isambard Owen then 
detailed the plan which the university had adopted of 
establishing a public institute within its bounds and under 
its direct control to undertake teaching in physics, 
chemistry, biology, anatomy, and physiology for the 
purposes of medical students Including buildings, the 
institute would cost about 375,000! to establish As the 
State declined all responsibility for professional education 
in England, the university could only look to enlightened 
private liberality, Wealthy men in London capable of 
being fired by emulation of Transatlantic gifts to education 
should make this modest benefaction their peculiar care 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Anthropological Institute, April 26,—Sir Thomas 
Hofdlch, R.C.M G., &c,, in the chair—Prof. W Mdiomar 
delivered a lecture on the origin of jewellery Prof 
Ridgeway holds that the objects employed In modern 
jewellery had their origin in magical properties attributed 
them and not In esthetic, although the esthetic reason 
r wearing them undoubtedly Influenced the wearers at 
an early stage (mo Nature, October 29, 1903, vol. Ixvlli. 
p 636) 
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Challenger Society, A| ril 27 —Sir J- hn Murray in the 
ch*b\—Prof Mlnchln exhibited specimens of the new 
sporozoan, Lymphocystis johnstom —Mr E T Browne 
■towed Medusa from Valencia — Dr G H Fowler ex¬ 
plained some graphic diagrams of the distribution of 
Biscayan Chstognatba, and announced that he had detected 
Krohnia hamate among specimens obtained at the Falk¬ 
land Islands by Mr Vallentln within six fathoms from the 
surface—Mr V H. Blsokmsn read a paper on the meta¬ 
bolism of the ocean, dealing with the close analogy between 
the circulation of nitrogen on land and that in the sea, 
this was followed by an interesting discussion —Mr G P 
Ftrran described the copepods of the north-east Atlanta 
slope, of these rather less than half present a wide ia 
often tropical distribution, occurring also in the Indian or 
Pacific Oceans The remainder are only known as Atlantic 
or Atlanto-Mediterranean species, many being bottom 
haunting forms, the recorded range of which is likely to 
be extended About ra per cent of the total ropepod fauna 
extends north to the Arctic regions 

British Academy, April 27 —Lord Reay, president, in the 
chair —Prof I ollanox read a paper on Shakes- 
peanana, 1598-1602 A theory was put forward explan¬ 
atory of Shakespeare’s use of the name PoloAius for the 
counsellor of the King of Denmark in pliy:e Of CorambiS, 
or Corambus, found in the first quarto, eyidenuy the name 
of the character m the old play, which belonged to about 
the year 1587 Corambus, being discarded by Shakes¬ 
peare, was used by him as a passing name in the play of 
r ' All’s Well M 

Physical Society, May 6 —Mr J Swinburne, vice-presi 
dent, in the lhair—Some instruments for the measurement 
of large and small alternating currents , W Duddell. 1 be 
author, after some preliminary remarks on the available 
means for measuring alternating currents, proceeded to 
describe three thermal instruments which he has constructed 
for this purpose The first instrument is essentially a 
sensitive Ayrton-Perry twisted strip ammeter which is very 
quick in action for a thermal instrument, and has been used 
for observing and recording P D ’s ami currents which 
varied as rapidly as one per second The second instru¬ 
ment exhibited was a very sensitive thermal galvanometer 
called in the paper a 11 thermogalvanometer ” It consists 
of the combination of a radio-micrometer of the 11 Boys ” 
type with a very small resistance which is heated by the 
current to be measured, and in turn heats the thenno- 
junction of the rad 10-micrometer by radiation and con¬ 
vection The third instrument described was a switchboard 
instrument which works on the same principle as the last 
—Mr F E Smith exhibited and described the following 
instruments from the National Physical Laboratory —(1) 
a mercury-resistance standard , (2) a 10-ohm build-up resist¬ 
ance-box , (3) an astatic galvanometer 

Mathematical Society, May 12 —Dr E W Hobson, 
vice-president, in the chair—I he following papers wer^ 
communicated —On the evaluation of certain definite 
integrals by means of Gamma functions, and generalisations 
of Legendre's formula KE'—(K — E)K' = 4ir A L Dixon. 
It has been shown by E. B Elliott that Legendre's re¬ 
lation may be regarded as a particular case of a relation 
by which a certain sum of products of what are really 
hypergeometric functions can be expressed in terms of 
Gamma functions In the Weierstrassian form of 
Legendre's relation, a certain determinant of the second 
order having elliptic integrals as its elements is shown to 
be a constant In the generalisation the determinant is of 
order higher than the second, the elements are hyperelhptic 
Integrals, and the constant is expressed as a product of 
Gamma functions The ratio of two such determinants, of 
suitable orders, Is expiessed In a sNnilar form Weierstrass's 
relations between hyperelhptic Integrals of the first and 
second kinds are deduced The results are extended to in¬ 
clude a certain class of integrals which are not integrals of 
algebraic functions —Perpetuant syzygies A. Young and 
P. W, Wood. The perpetuants considered are linear in the 
coefficients of each quantic concerned, that is to say, they, 
are " perpetuant types." All posable products of irreducible 
forms of a glten degree and weight are dtranged in a pfe- 
determined sequence so that any product may be identified 
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by its place in the sequence. A syiygy expresses one of the 
products that enters into it, viz the one that comes earliest 
in the sequence, in terms of others which come later in the 
sequence In consequence of the existence of the syzygy 
this earliest product is ‘ v reducible " It is possible to 
enumerate the actually irreducible forms for degree 3 by 
means of a generating function When the irreducible pro¬ 
ducts have been identified for any degree, all the independent 
syzygies of this degree will have been identified, there being 
one such syzygy for each reducible product of Irreducible 
forms The work can be completed as far as degree U, but 
a large class of products have been discussed in general A. 
generating function for all irreducible products and types o£ 
degree 3 is suggested in the form 

,©*©+ 

(i-t)'-* 

and this form is proved to holil for k=i, k = 2 and — 

Note on the integration of linear differential equations Dr 
H F, Baker.— Some properties or ihe function T p Rev. 

F H Jaekaon. —Informal communications were made as 
follows —On the geometrical representation of linaginanes 
G B Mathew*. —A collation of Keeler's and Hertzer's 
tables of the residue-index (r) of 10 (mod p) with Shanks's 
table of the llaupt exponent (J) of 10 (mod p) Lieut - 
Colonel A Cunningham. The numbers v and { are 
dehned by the congruence io*=i (mod f> = v{+i) Iwenty- 
mne errors were found in Kessler's table, 3 in Hertzer’s, 
107 in Shanks’s 

Camhridge 

Philosophical Society, May 2 —Dr Baker, president, in 
the chair —Early development of the unfertilised egg of the 
sawffy Nematus rtbesii L Do no as tor. In the unfertilised 
egg the two maturation divisions give rise to Tour nuclei, 
the outer two of which are the halves of the first polar 
body, the third is the second polar nucleus, and the inner¬ 
most the egg-nucleus Ihe second polar nucleus unites 
with the inner half of the first, giving the “ copulation 
nucleus ” This divides into two groups of chromosomes, 
which persist without important change until the blasto¬ 
derm begins to form, beyond which stage their fate has 
not yet been followed The egg-nucleus soon begins to 
divide, and gives rise to the embryo, the chromosomes re¬ 
maining at the reduced number The outer nucleus of the 
first polar body rapidly disappears "1 hese results are very 
similar to those obtained by Petrunkewltsch in the bee 
where, as in this caBe, virgin eggs produce males, and 
fertilised eggs females It was pointed out that a com¬ 
parative study of the development of sawflies which pro¬ 
duce males and females respectively from virgin eggs would 
provide a test of Castle's hypothesis of sex-determination 
—Metallic " passivity " In relation to time and temperature 
Dr W A Holllo.— -(1) On partial fractions, (^note on 
plane unicursal curves , (3) on the order of dertalti systems 
of conditions Dr A C Dixon 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 9 —M Mascart in the chair — 
The president announced to the academy the death of M 
Duclaux, member of the section of rural economy, and gave 
a short account of his life work —Remarks on the use of 
alternating currents in chemistry end on the theory of re¬ 
actions which they set up M Bnrthplot. Remarks on the 
recent work of MM Brochet and Petit concerning the solu¬ 
tion of platinum in a solution of potassium cyanide by the 
action of an alternating current. Tne author directs attention 
to a similar reaction with glucose studied by him m 1879 
The bearing of these experiments on the artion of the silent 
discharge is also discussed —The cooling power of a feebly 
conducting liquid current on an indefinite cylinder, the axis 
of which is normal to the curreAt J BouMliissq>—On a 
Dew method of preparation of alkyl and alkylldene deri¬ 
vatives of cyclic ketones The application to the prepar¬ 
ation of alkyl-menthones A Mallsr. By treating certain 
cyclic ketones, such as menthone, with sodium, the corre¬ 
sponding alcohol Is formed besides the sodium derivative, 
and In preparing alkyl derivatives this leads to undesirable 
Secondary protracts. The formation of the alcohol Is 
avoided if sodium amlpe lapsed Instead of sodium, and the 
F 
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alkyl iodide con be added directly £0 the reaction product. 
The physical properties of several nomologues of menrhone 
which nave been prepared In this way are described —An 
arrangement allowing identical results to be obtslned with 
X-ray tubes on different occasions M. d'Armerival. The 
current passing through the tube is measured by means of 
a mllllammeter of the d'ArsonvaL type. For a tube with a 
given vacuum, the amount of X-rays given off, as measured 
by their photographic effect, Is proportional to the intensity 
of the current passing through the tube, and this appears to 
be true of various makes or tube —M. Bairols was elected 
a member in the section of mineralogy in the place of the 
late M Fouqud —Observations of the Brooks comer (1904 a) 
made at the Observatory of Algiers with the 31 8 cm. bent 
equatorial MM Bambnud and Ip. —The linear connexe 
in space of n— 1 dimensions' L4on Autonno. —On the 
radio-activity of gases given ofT from the water of thermal 
springs P Ourla and A Labordo. The radio-activity of 
samples of gas from various mineral waters was measured 
and its rate of decay determined, the results being compared 
with the radio-activity of air which had been in contact with 
a known amount of radium bromide. The radio-activity 
was in all cases very small, and it hardly appears possible 
to draw any conclusion as to the action the radio-activity 
may play In the physiological actions of mineral waters — 
On the melting point of gold Daniel Berthaiot It is 
pointed out that all the recent values for the melting point 
of gold fall between 1064° and 1067° —On the fixity of the 
solar rays Maurice Mamp. The author has previously 
shown that there Is a slight variation in the wave-length of 
the A 508 cadmium ray according as a tube with or without 
electrodes is employed. Since the physical conditions in the 
■un are liable to considerable variation at times, the question 
Is raised as to how far the solar lines can be regarded as 
possessing absolutely fixed wave-lengths,—The proof of a 
radio-activity Induced on all bodies by the emanation from 
Incandescent metallic wires Th. Tommsilna.—The action 
of anmathetics on the sources of the n-rays Jean 
Bsequsrel. —On some points of technique for the examin¬ 
ation of organs by means of the n-rays First results re¬ 
lating to 8 study of the brain Andrd Broca. —On the mode 
of propagation of nervous oscillations Augustin 
OlmrpOntlon —Electrical osmosis in methyl alcohol 
A. laudeuin.— On the atomic weight of samarium 
G. tjrbbln and H Laoombe. The samarium salts were 
obtained from three different sources, and atomic weight 
determinations of the various fractions, together with the 
spectroscoplcal examination, showed that the oxide was 
homogeneous The final value for the atomic weight of 
samarium (O = 16) Is 15034—The formation of hydrogen 
slllclde by direct synthesis from its elements Em 
VlfeurauK, Remarks on a recent paper by M Du four 
on the same subject,—The apparent volatilisation of silicon 
In hydrogen^ 1 A Dufour. In Geissler tubes filled with 
hydromtarsenlde, the arsenic deposited by the discharge is 
displaced by distillation pure and simple; in tubes filled with 
hydrogen sllicide, the displacement of the silicon under 
similar conditions Is explained by the formation of hydrogen 
sllicide in the warm parts of the tube and its decomposition 
In the dark space —On a property of tln-aluminlum alloys 
Hector Pdchouv.—The differentiation of the primary, 
secondary and tertiary alcohols of the fatty senes Andrd 
Kline and Marcel Vlard. The method adopted is based 
on the fact that tertiary alcohols are decomposed at the 
temperature of boiling naphthaline, whilst at the tempera¬ 
ture of boiling anthracene only primary alcohols resist de¬ 
composition The vapour density of the alcohol under ex¬ 
amination Is taken In A Victor Meyer apparatus with the 
above two liquids as vapour jackets, the deviation from the 
theoretical density showing to which class the alcohol 
belongs. About S50 determinations have been made by this 
method, a summary of which Is given —On the formation 
of the chloroanlllnes Eyvind Baadtnort—On the saponi¬ 
fying power of the castor oil seed 1 Maurice Ntoiom.—On 
tne structure of the heart In Cephalopods. F Miresai*. 
—The resistance of certain seeds to the action of absolute 
alcohol. Paul Isoeesrsf. The tegument of the moist 

E lls allowing of osmosis is permeable to absolute alcohol, 
t when dfie^tO a certain extent, osmosis no longer takes 
place, and the ekln la now absolutely impermeable to 
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STEPS TOiVARfiS A NEW PRINCIPIA 
Electricity,and Matter By Prof J. J Thomson Pp 
162 , With diagrams (Westminster Archibald 
Constable and Co.! Ltd f 1904 ) Price $s net 

I T is an'interesting fact that the British Association 
15 going so soon to meet, under distinguished 
presidency! at Cambridge, for there of late years has 
the most splendid work m pure physical science been 
done, and there it seems to me an erection comparable 
in some respects to the Pnncipia is being raised One 
of the foundation stones was laid m 18R1 by ] J 
Thomson in a mathematical paper br\ theViofion of a 
charged sphere, a paper in which 'the , *fdea of real 
electric inertia took tangible an^ tractate form 
The building has been growing evgr since, and is 
now in full process of construction,‘though I hope it 
will be Jong before its development shall cease or the 
work be regarded as finished and ready to be left to 
the admiration of future generations 

The little book which constitutes the subject-matter 
of this review embodies a set of six lectures delivered 
on the other side of the Atlantic, at the invitation of 
Yale University, last spring, by the Cavendish pro¬ 
fessor of physics at Cambridge, England 

They are not exactly popular, for although no 
mathematics is introduced beyond what ought to be 
(but usually 15 not) familiar to all who have been in 
the sixth form at a public school, yet the ideas are 
definite and quantitative, and are briefly expressed 
because they are addressed to persons with some know¬ 
ledge of physics , moreover, they are such as can hardly 
be made so childishly simple as to be apprehended of 
the general average of so-called educated men in this 
country, whose sense-perceptions in the direction of 
great and comprehensive ideas have not been de¬ 
veloped 

To students of physics and higher chemistry this 
book serves as a very readable digest and summary 
of what is to be found worked out in more detail in 
Other writings by the same author, and those who 
have studied his most recent papers can hardly avoid 
reading back into this little volume, which can be 
skimmed at a sitting, much that has really been 
elaborated since, and some things which still await 
elaboration, on lines which are merely suggested here 
It is difficult to exaggerate the suggestiveness of 
the wealth of theory which it now being lavished upon 
us in the domain of atomic structure and the mathe¬ 
matics of chemistry; it appears likely to lead to a 
definite microcosmic astronomy, J^sed upon the known 
properties of electric lines of force, akin to the weld- 
ing together of the observed facts of the heavens by 
a single comprehensive law, and forming the basis of 
a real chemical " Pnncipia." 

The discovery on which everything depends is the 
recognition of the atom of electricity, discovery to 
which no one man lay claim, an< superposed upon 
fhis a detect!cm of tEjfe extraordinary properties belong¬ 
ing to ah electric lintf of force, at rest, in motion, and. 
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under acceleration, which is again a development to 
which several have contributed* But it is safe to say 
that a great bulk of the treatment of the subject, both 
on its experimental and mathematical side, emanates, 
with a few important exceptions, in some form or 
other from Cambridge, and it is difficult to over¬ 
estimate the force and suggestive ness with which ideas 
connected with the most recent and still nascent steps 
in theory are presented in this small book 

The book is in six chapters, corresponding apparently 
with six lectures. 

Chapter iv,, on the atomic structure of electricity, 
gives the customary account of the evidence for elec¬ 
tric atoms, and for considering the charge on a 
corpuscle to be identical with the ionic charge of a 
hydrogen atom , the experiments by which these con¬ 
clusions were reached in the Cavendish Laboratory 
being summarised and explained on the usual lines 
First, it was shown that the conductivity of a gas de¬ 
pended on something that could bp filtered out of it, 
next, the aggregate charge of the 10ns in a given 
volume of gas was determined by the method of the 
saturation current, then these 10ns were counted by the 
highly ingenious " cloud" method, and thu^ the 
charge on each determined The value, it may be 
noted in passing, is rather higher than what used to 
be roughly estimated for this fundamental electric 
unit Whereas it used to be guessed as about io~ M 
electrostatic units, measurement seems to show that 
it is more nearly 34XI0- 10 ; and', m order to make 
this quantity equal to the charge on a monad ion in 
electrolysis, the number of molecules m a cubic centi¬ 
metre of gas, at standard temperature and pressure, 
must be rather fewer than used to be estimated as 
probable, and also rnther definite, being about 3 6 x io l ", 
which means 8x io a ’ atoms of hydrogen per gram 

A new confirmatory method applied by Dr H A 
Wilson is described, in which the settling of a cloud 
under gravity is opposed by a measured electric field, 
and on this plan the same result is obtained Also 
Prof Townsend and Dr H A Wilson, by npplymg 
electrolytic considerations and experiments to ionised 
air, were able to show directly that the ionic charges 
in all cases arc really identical, and are the same as 
that familiar in electrolysis, 

A rapid summary of the now well known methods 
by which the mass of the carriers for negative and 
for positive electricity respectively has been determined 
is also given, and it is pointed out how striking is 
the resemblance of the result to Franklin's one-fluid 
theory of electricity :— 

" The * electric fluid ’ of Franklin corresponds to an 
assemblage of corpuscles, negative electrification 
being a collection of these ccfrpusclcs The trans¬ 
ference of electrification from one place to another is 
effected by the motion of corpuscles from the pl,ue 
where there is a gain of positive electrification to the 
place where there is a gain of negative A positively 
electrified body is one that has lost some of its 
corpuscles We have seen that the mass and charge 
of the corpuscles have been determined directly by 
^penment. We in fact kribw more about the ' electric 
fluid ' than we know about such fluids as air or water " 
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The next chapter (v.), on the constitution of the 
atom, begins still on familiar grqynd, and exhibits 
the evidence for the great intrinsic energy of electrically 
constituted atoms, and estimates the rate of radiation 
of energy from corpuscles variously distributed inside 
an atom, showing that the radiation from a single 
corpuscle is far greater than that to be expected from 
two or more, especially when their speeds are not 
excessive [It may be observed that a pair of revolving 
electrons, at opposite ends of a diameter, will be 
equivalent to two equal opposite currents, and hence 
will tend to neutralise each other’s influence at a dis¬ 
tance, especially along the axis of revolution; unless 
indeed they are moving with the speed of light, in 
which case they could start the crest and trough of an 
advancing elhptically-polansed wave ] Hence a cer¬ 
tain number of corpuscles are essential to the stability 
of an atom, a few would 9 oon radiate their energy 
away, and this fact, on the doctrine of the evolution 
of matter, suggests a reason for the non-existence 
of permanent elements of lower atomic weight than 
hydrogen. 

But a great deal more than that 15 made out towards 
the end of the chapter, where the electric constitution 
of the atom is applied to chemistry, and a beginning of 
the explanation of “ the periodic law ” is made in this 
chapter which is further developed by the author in 
a great paper in the March number of the Philosophical 
Magazine for the present year Also the homologous 
senes of lines in the spectrum, investigated by Ryd¬ 
berg, Runge and Paschen, and Kayser, is shown to 
be a fairly natural, or at least plausible, consequence 
of the groupings of various numbers of corpuscles or 
electrons inside an atom, though it must be admitted 
that unless attention is paid to the modern view that 
concussions and not regular motions are the real 
cause of perceptible visible radiation and line spectra, 
the theory remains obviously very incomplete The 
mode in which the corpuscles would statically dis¬ 
tribute themselves, if they were limited to a plane, 
under the combined action of a mutual inverse 
square repelling force and a direct-distance central 
attracting force, is treated much as Lord Kelvin had 
already treated it in his remarkable paper called 
“ jflSplnus atomized ” (reprinted as an appendix in his 
Baltimore Lectures), and is illustrated by Alfred 
Mayer's experiments on floating magnets, and the 
deductions, although plainly only the nucleus of an 
investigation, are already very suggestive and pro¬ 
mising. In the March Philosophical Magazine the 
investigation into the stability of moving electrons is 
earned much further, and a distinct step is made in 
mathematical chemistry. 

One very simple and important remark is made near 
the end of chapter v. concerning the “ bonds " of the 
Chemist, which, being I suppose universally recog¬ 
nised as Faraday lines of electric force, must differ 
from ordinary stretched elastics in having opposite 
properties at the two ends. The bonds, in fact, must 
have 11 sense ” as well as direction, they are not simple 
links; and hence when carbon atoms are linked 
together those atoms cannot really have identical 
properties, unless indeed tjiey are linked to each other 
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by an even number of bonds. Inciftanta&y it becomes 
clear—at any rate in the March Pfcfl Mag. h becomes 
dear to me—why carbon or tetrad atom# can link 
themselves into complex molecules; the foundation of 
organic chemistry, 

A suggestion is also made concerning certain 
“ additive " properties, such as the refractive power 
of different substances for light, which students Of 
physical chemistry will do well to take up and press 
further 

The obvious question as to how an electrically con¬ 
stituted atom can acquire an additional charge, so as 
to become an ion, either positive or negative, and 
either monad, dyad, or triad, is discussed, and a guess 
is made as to the nature of molecular combination 
It is also attempted to explain why a liquid, say liquid 
mercury, is so immensely better a conductor than 
mercury vapour, and why some gases may be con¬ 
ductors and others not The violent motion of 
corpuscles going on inside an atom is styled by J. J 
Thomson the 11 corpuscular temperature " of the atom, 
which may or may not be a convenient term; the 
ordinary temperature of the gas, called u molecular 
temperature, 11 is generally very much smaller, and has 
no apparent relation with the corpuscular temperature 
By the interaction of these two temperatures on one 
another, an attempt is made to account for certain 
chemical facts of combination The whole of the 
chapter is so concentrated and full of suggestion that 
it is impossible effectively to abstract it further What 
1 wish to indicate to students is the desirability of 
studying the original. 

Prof Poynting has on this point made a remark to 
me which he permits me to incorporate, viz , that at 
high molecular temperatures there must be some dis¬ 
tinct correspondence between molecular and corpus¬ 
cular temperatures For in the sun corpuscles are set 
free by collisions [as they may also be set free by the 
clash of chemical combination at more ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, a bright line spectrum resulting in both 
cases from the perturbation of those corpuscles which, 
although shocked, escape separation] There would 
appear to be some high temperature at which the 
atoms go to pieces—a limiting molecular temperature 
beyond which they cannot exist (an atomic dissoci¬ 
ation temperature), not much higher probably than 
the solar temperature. It is worthy of remark that 
no star is much hotter than the sun . possibly none so 
high as ten thousand degrees centigrade. If not, why 
not? unless it be because there Is a natural limit at 
which matter goes to pieces 

The final chapter, on radio-activity and radio-active 
substances, emphasises the way In which atomic 
collapse, or re-distnbutlon of corpuscles—a sort of 
atomic earthquake—may occasionally occur, after the 
radiation of a certain amount of energy has gone on 
for some time, by spontaneous re-arrangement of the 
constituents into a more stable form. For since orbital 
motion plainly tends to increase stability * enabling a 
greater number of corpuscles to resist central attract 
tion than could hold out if they were stationary, it 
follows that, as the corpuscles slow down, they may 
at certain critical stages find it necessary to fall Into 
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an aliotroplc modification bf the element, or else to 
erfpel some and re-arrange the remainder; the analogy 
being a spinning top which tumbles over when its 
velocity falls below a certain critical value [Some 
varieties of 11 new star ” may conceivably furnish 
another and different kind of analogy ] 

A new suggestion also is made with respect to 
Rontgen rays, viz that they may sometimes precipitate 
atomic disintegration and thus cause a substance to 
emit more energy than they themselves contain It 
is also pointed out in a previous chapter how a shell 
of Rbntgen radiation will not disturb particles over 
which It passes if it is below a certain thickness, 
but if thicker than that will communicate momentum 
to them; and in that way a kind of modified Le Sage’s 
gravitation hypothesis is suggested, not, however, in 
a convincing manner, but rather as one of the possi¬ 
bilities that have to be di&cusscd, and after further 
consideration probably abandoned. At the same time, 
the hypothesis concerning radium favoured by Lord 
Kelvin, viz. the reception of energy from a store of 
cosmic waves and the consequent production of radio¬ 
activity, is shown to be in many respects feasible, 
though taken all round unlikely and rather artificial 

But the most remarkable and novel portion of the 
book is the use made of Faraday's lines of force, and 
the great development and importance attached to 
them, in the first three chapters Strangely enough, 
these lines are for the first time regarded as realities, 
no longer as a mere map of a state of things which is 
essentially continuous, but as an actual fibrous struc¬ 
ture attributable to an electric field, and therefore 
also to a magnetic field, and therefore also to 
radiation The lines of force are not only like 
elastic threads which repel each other, but really 
are such threads, though with varying thickness 
and with their tension everywhere proportional to 
their cross-section, and it seems possible to think 
of them as vortex filaments, thus reproducing in 
many respects FitzGerald's conception of a fibrous 
vortex ether consisting of filamentai or cobweb vortices 
interlaced in every direction (see preface to 11 Modem 
Views of Electricity," 1889), only these do not be¬ 
come lines of force unless they are cut and terminated, 
the newer view regards the place where their intense 
ends terminate as a negatively charged corpuscle or 
electron, their wider opposite ends appearing to corre¬ 
spond with positive electricity, the nature of which, 
however, still remains a close secret This seems 
to be J. J. Thomson’s view—though it is not 
clear that he regards the vortieity as anything 
more than an analogy—his view is that the lihes 
of force or vortex fibres actually exist, radiating 
from corpuscles, constituting electric lines of force, 
generating magnetic fields when they move, and 
conferring mass on the particle by reason of the 
amount of ether entangled inextricably in each 
filament; and he shows further how, when the fibres 
m* accelerated, especially when they *are suddenly 
started dr stopped, a much more intense local magnetic 
field for a moment makes its appearance aad rapidly 
spreads out as a wave of radiation, by reaction with 
NO. 1804, VOL. 70 ] 


the superposed electric field, just as Larmor and others 
have calculated, and of course in accordance with 
Poynting’s theorem 

The whole treatment here, with simple geometrical 
conceptions, is exceptionally interesting, and the 
resulting view of the nature of light—that it con¬ 
sists, as it were, of pulses running along the fibres 
as along stretched strings, with constant speed be¬ 
cause their tension is proportional to their mass per 
unit length—is especially noteworthy, and is quite in 
accordance with a guess which the genius of Faraday 
enabled him to throw out in his famous " Thoughts 
on Ray Vibrations," where he says — 

" The view which I am so bold as to put forward 
considers therefore radiations as a high species of 
vibration in the lines of force which arc known to 
connect particles and also masses together " 

It is clear that if this vibrating string method of 
regarding waves of light be substantiated, a wave 
front cannot be a continuous surface, but must be, as 
it were, a series of isolated specks of disturbance, so 
also must a Rontgen pulse, and hence J J Thomson 
is able to reconcile with theory the actually experienced 
small ionising power of such waves, as compared with 
what might be expected if they really and necessarily 
encountered 1 every atom in the field They would, on 
the fibrous view, be in some respects more akin to a 
stream of kathode rays penetrating between the actual 
corpuscular particles of matter, and only encountering 
them occasionally, just as a comet or meteoric stone 
only occasionally encounters a planet 

One of the interesting features of the book—though 
it is also contained in another volume by the same 
author, " The Conduction of Electricity by Gases "— 
is the summary of a re-ealculation of the results of 
Kaufmann's excellent experiments on the magnetic 
deflection of flying particles mobing with very high 
velocity, such as can be shot off from radium It is. 
well known that Kaufmann proved that the mass of 
such charged bodies increases measurably a9, the speed 
approaches that of light, and by comparison of his 
results with theory he deduced, by aid of a fairly 
plausible assumption, that the electrical portion of the 
mass was about a quarter of the whole 

His assumption, however, had been that the charged 
particles behave like conducting spheres, so that the 
lines of force would at high speeds re-distribute them¬ 
selves on their surface m accordance with the calcu¬ 
lations ofG F C Searle for metal spheres 

J J. Thomson, however, prefers to regard electron 
or corpuscular particles as behaving like perfect 
points, only points the field of which is non-existent 
within a certain small spherf surrounding each, 
which therefore constitutes the charged surface On 
this view, the distribution of the lines on the 
bouriding surface of the flying particle would obey 
a different law from that of a conducting sphere 
at high speed, and the result of a re-calculation is 
to make electrical mass equal to the whole mass, to 
0^remarkable degree of approximation Thus, for 
Instance, when the speed is 2 85 x 10'* centimetres per 
second, the observed mass is measured as 309 times 
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the mass of the same particle fpr slow speed; calcula¬ 
tion makes it 3 1 times When the speed is 2 59 x io 10 , 
the observed mass ratio is 204; calculation makes it 
2 o When the speed is 2 36 x io lp , observation gives 
the ratio i-65, calculation 1 5, which is not quite so 
good an agreement, but even this is nearer than any¬ 
one could have anticipated, while the other results are 
extraordinarily close. If Kaufmann’s results stand the 
test of criticism and repetition, they constitute a 
verification of a fact which is of the utmost importance 
and of the highest theoretical interest, for it has the 
effect of reducing the whole Matter in the universt 
to EJecLncity, not as a speculation, but as an estab¬ 
lished truth It would be rash to jump to such an 
important conclusion too hastilyj and there remains 
a great outstanding difficulty, hardly yet even faced, 
concerning the nature of positive electricity—that vague 
and cometary termination of lines which at the other 
end are intensely concentrated 

Moreover, the view taken by J J Thomson of 
the nature of the lines of force—whereby thnr momen¬ 
tum when moving depends upon the mass of ether 
vertically included in each and inseparable from 
it—cannot be said exactly to explain 41 mass ” 
Material mass is first explained electrically, and then 
electrical mass is relegated to the inertia of ether,— 
not the great bulk of ether, which may be as regards 
locomotion immovable, but the core of the columnar 
vortices associated wiLh and essentially constituting 
the particles of which atoms of matter ore composed 
The massiveness of ether itself would thus be an un¬ 
explained fundamental fact, and its density would have 
to be regarded as extremely great The probably high 
density of ether had already been surmised by 
FitzGerald and others, and although by this means the 
cosmos is reduced to a kind of glorified hydro¬ 
dynamics, yet the Fundamental properties of the con¬ 
tinuous fluid itself remain unexplained and to all 
appearance inexplicable 

This may be regarded as a defect, but, after all, 
explanation always proceeds by stages, reducing the 
complex to the simple and introducing unification, it 
can hardly be considered likely that any theory 
accessible to us here and now can give anything 
approaching an ultimate explanation even of the 
simplest thing If the present theory can be sub¬ 
stantiated, with whatever modifications and enlarge¬ 
ments may be found to be necessary, it will be an 
immense step in advance, but it would be premature 
to suppose that these views are in any sense final, or 
that they will be promptly and universally accepted 
They have been led up to by the progress of science 
during the last quarter century, and a welcome has 
been gradually prepared for some of them, but the 
discrete and real physical nature of the lines of force 
radiating from an electric charge seems to me a 
novelty, although, as said before, a fibrtwp vortex 
structure for the ether had already been suggested 
and shown to be competent to transmit transverse 
vibrations. This essential requirement for any ether, 
the transmission of transverse vibration, necessarily 
involves some u structure" in the ether, as Lord 
Kelvin and others have all along perceived. Lord 
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Kelvin favoured at one time a laminar structure, 
FitzGerald a fibrous structure, and Hicks had his own 
conception of a vortex sponge But the difficulty in 
most cases was to show that these arrangements were 
stable and could persist without mutual destruction 
or hopeless wire-drawing It is not clear whether 
this difficulty has or has not yet been attacked by 
J J Thomson in connection with the pictorial re¬ 
presentation which he now brings forward 

He shows clearly, somewhat on the same lines as 
Mr Heaviside, how sudden jerks or accelerations given 
to the lines must result in radiation, and he makes 
many interesting thumb-nail calculations in connection 
with their behaviour, among other things showing that 
the mass of bound or associated ether in an electro¬ 
static Jinc is such that if moving with the speed of 
light it would exactly equal the electrostatic energy of 
the field per unit volume, though how an electric field 
is to be thus thought of in any static manner is not 
clear to me. Also he is able to regard the re-distnbu- 
tion of the lines of a charge in rapid motion (lir^t 
calculated by Mr Heaviside in the Phil Mag , April, 
i88y) as not only analogous to, but as really corre¬ 
sponding to, the tendency of a moving cylinder to 
‘•et itself broadways to the direction of motion 
hurthermoro, the lines of force behave very exactly as 
stretched elastic threads, for though their section is 
not uniform, their tension, 1 e their total stretching 
force, vanes everywhere with their mass per unit 
length, so that the rate of propagation of waves along 
them is constant 

Altogether a fascinating and most readable book for 
students of physics and chemistry 

Oliver Lodge 


SIR A. GEIKIE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Scottish Reminiscences By Sir Archibald Geikie 
Pp xu + 447 (Glasgow Mnclehose and Sons, 
IQ04 ) Price 6s net 

CIENTIFIC readers will perhaps turn with most 
interest to the chapter in this charming book in 
which Sir Archibald, the last Scotchman for the time 
being who has directed the work of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, tells the story of the Scottish 
School of Geology It is interesting to read along 
with it the pathetic lament of Principal Forbes, iti 
Edinburgh, in 1862 

11 It is a fact which admits of no doubt that the 
Scottish Geological School which once made Edin¬ 
burgh famous, especially when the Vulcamst and 
Neptuman war raged simultaneously in the hall of 
this society the Royal Society of Edinburgh— 11 and 
in the class rooms or the University, may almost be 
said to have been transported bodily to Burlington 
House Roderick Murchison, Charles Lyell, Leonard 
Horner, are Scottish names, and the bearers of them 
are Scottish in everything save residence—our younger 
meg- ar,p drafted off as soon as their acquirements 
beepme known Of nil the changes which have be¬ 
fallen Scottish science during the last half century, 
that which 1 most deeply deplore, and at the same 
bme wonder at, is the progressive deday of our once 
illustrious Geological School. Centralisation may 
account for it in part but not entirely." 
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Qut the nation, which did not greatly mourn when 
it sent its sixth King James to the sister country, did 
not, I think, suffer any more acutely when it saw its 
eminent sons, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, and Sir Archibald Geikic, filling in uninter¬ 
rupted succession the position of Director General of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain England 
may congratulate herself that t>hc showed no narrow 
provincial jealousy, but chose the best men she could 
find in the island, to direct its geological survey, and 
their work and their fame are hardly less dear to their 
countrymen, because their later years were spent, as 
perhaps their best known work may have been done 
in the south They owed their whole training and 
equipment to the Scottish School of Geology 

But the note of lamentation was a little too high 
pitched even for the days when Forbes struck it It 
is true that the disputes of the Vulcanists and the 
Ncptumsts were rather forgotten with the names of 
Hutton and of Jamieson In Forbes’s time it had come 
to be recognised that both schools were substan¬ 
tially in the right—that volcanic forces on the one 
hand and water and ice on the other are forces almost 
equally potent in fashioning the earth as men knew 
it then and as they know it now, and Murchison, 
Lyell, Ramsay, Geikie brought people to recognise that 
each of the great elements took its own dominating 
part in sculpturing our hills and valleys, and in laying 
down and dislocating the strata of our rocks In 
Scotland itself there were plenty of geologists to whose 
memories Sir Archibald Geikic pays loving and grate¬ 
ful tribute, who had never left their native Scotland 
Two Edinburgh journalists, Charles Maclaren, who 
founded “ The Scotsman,” and Hugh Miller, who 
was 11 The Witness,” spent a great part of their lives 
in the field of geology Robert Chambers worked as 
hard on geological subjects as he did on the improve¬ 
ment of the literature and of the lives of his country¬ 
men, and Principal Forbes himself, Mr Peach, and 
Prof James Geikie have not allowed the indigenous 
Scotchman to lose his claim to a great place among 
contemporary geologists 

Sir Archibald Geikic shows that his hand has lost 
none of its cunning, in the delightful word pictures 
he has given us of some of these famous and only 
half forgotten men of the early Victorian era Here 
is a charming cameo — 

” The illustrious Principal Forbes himself was 
wndely known to the geological world for his re¬ 
searches on the glaciers of the Alps and of Norway, 
and on earth temperature As one saw him in the 
street or m the class room, he looked singularly 
fragile, and it was not easy to realise how such a 
seemingly frail body could have undergone the physical 
exertion required for hm notable Alpine ascents His 
tail, spare figure might be seen striding from the 
University to the rooms of the Royal Society, of which 
for many years he was the active secretary His clear 
brown eyes wore a wistful expression and Tiis pale 
fetce and sunken cheeks showed how his well-chiselled 
features had been preyejd on by serious illness Round 
his long neck he always wore one of the large neck¬ 
cloths then in Vogue, and above this, when out of 
doors, he carried a thick muffler, from under which 
Os one passed him, one might hear now and then the 
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cough that told of thfe pnalady from which he was 
suffering In his own house, especially when showing 
some of the beautifully artistic water-colour drawings 
which he had made in the course of his wanderings, 
the then white, almost transparent, hands told the 
same tale of suffering. ” 

Take another rameo, equally striking, of that won¬ 
derful stonemason and editor, Hugh Miller — 

11 His appearance in the streets was certainly most 
uneditorial Above the middle height, strongly built 
with broad shoulders, a shock of sandy hair, large 
bushy whiskers, and dressed 111 rough tweeds, with a 
shepherd’s plaid across his shoulder, he might have 
been taken for one of the hill fnrmns, who on market 
days come to Edinburgh from the uplands of the 
Lothmns He had the true 1 Highland man's ling/ 
the elastic, springy and swift step of the mountaineer, 
accustomed to traverse shaking bog and rough moor 
As he swung down the North Bridge, wielding a stout 
walking stick, looking straight before him, his eyes 
apparently hxed on vacancy, and his lips rompre&sed, 
one could hardly help turning to look after him and 
lo wonder what manner of man he could be ” 

Of the innumerable excellent stones which delight 
the readers of Sir Archibald’s reminiscences I shall 
quote only two, and they shall be in connection 
with well-known scientific names One tells us how 
” the late Professor Tait, so widely known, and so 
affectionately remembered, used to cite one of the 
answers he received in a class examination The 
question asked was ‘ Define transparency, trans- 
lucency, and opacity,’ and the following was the 
answer, 1 I am sorry that I cannot give the precise 
definition of these terms But I think I understand 
their meaning, and I will illustrate it by an example 
The windows of this class room were originally 
transparent, they arc at present translucent, but if not 
soon cleaned they will become opaque 1 ” 

Many old Edinburgh students will still 11 affec¬ 
tionately remember ” these occasionally translucent 
windows, and will know how their never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten professor would welcome the answer 

The only other quotation I shall permit f myself is 
from a letter written by Ami Boud, a delightful old 
geological friend of Sir Archibald Geikic’s younger 
davsi who had been educated in Edinburgh, where he 
was caught up in his youth—about the time of 
Waterloo—in the maelstrom of the great geological 
duello between the Vulcanlsts and the Neptunists 
Bou6 wrote an “ Esquisae Geologlque sur VEcosse ” 
which Sir Archibald describes as “ a most valuable 
treatise, in mpny respects far in advance of his time ” 
Born in Geneva, with Germafl and Austrian connec¬ 
tions, and educated in Scotland, he seems to have 
spoken most of the tongues of Europe with equal 
courage and inaccuracy His Edinburgh days, how¬ 
ever, were in 1S70 far in (be background of his life, 
but th^ej are few Englishmen or Scotchmen who 
would have ventured to desc/ibe their feelings in a 
ton^tie with which they had been familiar in early 
life, fes Ami Bou£ did, during the calamitous Franco- 
German war 

S* The dreadful war preoccupations did take me 
ill time for thinking at scientific matter, and now 
perhaps that distress will approach till nearer our 
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abode I When you will know that 1 have very good 
and near parents In both armies, and you perceive the 
possibility of parents killing themselves without r& 
cognising themselves, nor having the opportunity to 
do so, you will understand that 1 have often headach 
when I ride the newspapers or hear from the quite 
useless slaughters which have been provocated only by 
those men at the head of the human society.’ 1 

Too much language must have made his charming 
old geological friend a little mad, for Sir Archibald tells 
us that " all the letters to me, extending over a period 
of thirteen years," of this too cosmopolitan man of 
science, "were written in broken English," of which 
the letter above is a specimen 

The book is full of passages which recall one of the 
most delightful, and one of the earliest of Sir Archi¬ 
bald's books on the scenery of Scotland I take a 
grateful farewell of the " Reminiscences " if you will 
allow me one more extract in Illustration ;— 

11 The fate of the Celt in the Highlands has been 
far different, There he has found himself in a region 
of mountains too rugged and lofty for cultivation, save 
along their bases, and too continuous to permit easy 
access from one district to another. . Shut in 

among long, narrow, and deep glens, he has culti¬ 
vated their strips of alluvium, but has too often found 
the thin stony soil to yield but a poor return for his 
labour For many a long century he had to defend 
his flocks and herds from the wolf, the fox and the 
wild cat The gloom of his valleys is deepened by 
the canopy of cloud which for so large a portion of 
the year rests upon the mountain ridges and cuts off 
the light and heat of the sun. Hence his harvests 
are often thrown into the late autumn, and in many 
a season his thin and scanty crops rot on the ground, 
leaving him face to face with starvation and an in¬ 
clement winter lender these adverse conditions he 
could hardly fail^to become more or less subdued and 
grim " 

In passages like this, admirable in description and 
rich in human sympathy, the book abounds 

W J 


THE NEW ZEALAND FAUNA. 

index Faunae Novae Zealandtae Edited by F W 
Hutton. Pp viii + 372. (London. Dulau and Co, 
1904.) Price 10s 6d. net 

ITH the exception of the valuable introduction, 
by the editor, which appeals to a somewhat 
wider circle, this is essentially a book of reference, and 
as such is all-important to the scientific worker In 
drawing up the list of the fauna, Captain Hutton has 
had the assistance of specialists in various branches of 
zoology who have undertaken the groups with which 
they are most familiar, so that the work may be re¬ 
garded as thoroughly complete and up-to-date Only 
two land mammals—bats—are recognised as indi¬ 
genous to the islands, the so-called Maori rat (Mus 
exulans) having apparently been introduced from 
Polynesia This specnes, together with other wild 
forms introduced by human agency, are noticed in an 
appendix, and the reader will probably be surprised 
to find how large a list of foreigners has thus been 
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added to the indigenous fauna. It should be men¬ 
tioned that the text of the work is an 11 index" pure 
and simple, not even the local distribution of the 
various species being given. 

After a brief historical survey of the acquisition of 
our present knowledge of the New Zealand fauna. 
Captain Hutton enters on a detailed discussion of the 
origin and relationships of that fauna, and since this 
is a subject to which he has for many years devoted 
special attention, his matured conclusions are of the 
highest value and importance 

The migratory portion of the fauna is very small, 
including only some half-dozen species of birds The 
preponderating stationary portion may, according to 
Captain Hutton, be divided into a small aboriginal 
element, comprising species with no near relatives 
elsewhere, and larger Malay, Australian, and 
Antarctic elements, as well as several smaller ones. 
Among the aboriginal forms, that is to say, those 
which appear to have been inhabitants of the islands 
for a very long period, the author includes the short- 
tailed bat (Mystacops), the tuatera, and the kiwi. 
Taking a broad view of the fauna, it may be said that 
the terrestrial portion is mainly of Malay origin, but 
with somewhat strong Holarctic and Neogaeic con¬ 
nections This opinion is important in connection with 
the view that has been elsewhere expressed as to the 
Asiatic origin of the Australasian marsupials. 

From the occurrence of a number of animals which 
lit is impossible to believe could have crossed the sea, 
the author is of opinion that New Zealand is not 
entitled to be regarded as an oceanic island, but that 
at an epoch relatively remote it formed part of a large 
continent. 

The land shells of the genus Endodonta, which 
range all through Polynesia, New Zealand, eastern 
Australia, New Guinea, and the Philippines, with an 
outlier in Ceylon, afford the best evidence in favour of 
a Polynesian continent, the Cingalese outlier pointing 
to the conclusion that this group of molluscs originally 
came from the north The molluscan evidence will 
not, however, explain the South American connection. 

The best zoological evidence of the latter connection, 
by way of Antarctica, is afforded by the earthworms 
of the family Acanthodnlidse, which are unknown 
north of the equator, although their occurrence in 
Madagascar may point to a northern origin. The 
primary northern origin of the mainly fresh-water 
fishes of the genus Galaxlas may perhaps also be in¬ 
dicated by the existence of the allied Cromena in the 
Nile Additional evidence of a connection with Pata¬ 
gonia is afforded by the occurrence in the Tertiary 
strata of South America and New Zealand of quite a 
number of shallow-water marine invertebrates, as, 
indeed, has been recently pointed out by Dr von 
Ihenng. Further, the occurrence of these forms in 
older strata in South America than in New Zealand 
points to the conclusion that the migration took place 
from the former to the latter area. 

Lack of space alone prevents us from discussing £41 
greater detail Captain Hutton’s very interesting and 
suggestive views. R. L< 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

A History of the Daubeny Laboratory, Magdalen 
College , Oxford . By R. w. Gunther, MA, FLS 
Pp* vi+137; 3 full page plates. (London* Henry 
Frowde, 1904 ) Price 5s net 
Oxford chemistry is entering on a new phase of its 
existence Up to the present time the theoretical 
teaching has been excellent, but partly owing to Jack 
of accommodation and partly through other causes, the 

S radical teaching has not reached so high a standard 
lr Gunther's book is a sort of commemoration of the 
Opening of the reconstructed chemical laboratory at 
Magdalen College The laboratory, apart from the 
Physic Garden, which is nearly four hundred years 
old, was founded in 1842, and it was the scene of 
Daubeny's labours both as chemist and botanist His 
chemistry lectures were, however, given in a basement 
of the old Ashinolean building It is to a certain 
extent typical of the earlier days of Oxford science that 
most ot the work was relegated to cellars Brodic’s 
u last word on the formula of ozone ” was said in a 
cellar at Balliol, and in the same cellar much of Dixon’s 
excellent work on the rates of explosion in gases was 
done Harcourt’s classical experiments on velocity of 
chemical change were performed in a basement at 
Christ Church Things are changing now New 
laboratories have been built both at Christ Church and 
Magdalen, and in both, research laboratories, with the 
best appliances, give hope that chemical research in 
Oxford many be entering on a new lease of life 
Mr Gunther gives a very minute and interesting 
account of the laboratory now under his charge Not 
the least interesting is his description of the collection 
of old apparatus which has been lying, fortunately 
unbroken, for many years in the laboratory A com¬ 
plete metcorologiLsl record from 1869 has been kept, 
and the monthly averages arc given in an appendix 
A list of Daubeny's researches is also appended; the 
number of papers is very large, considering the fact 
that he was the holder of three several professorships— 
chemistry, botany, and rural economy The researches 
of later workers in the laboratory are described in full 
Mr Gunther has evidently been misled by the polite¬ 
ness of one of the learned societies It is scarcely con¬ 
sidered a mark of distinction for an author to have his 
paper “ deposited in full in the Society’s Archives " 
The registers of attendance nt the lectures of 
Daubeny are printed in full from 1826, with 
notes of the after careers of the students It is a 
curious fact that fully three-quarters of the early 
attendants of science lectures in Oxford afterwards 
took Orders, and among them we find three arch¬ 
bishops, Tail, Whately and Thomson In these later 
days science is apparently not so necessary for the 
education of the clergy 

AbrtSf der Biologie der Tiere By Prof H Simroth. 

2 vols Pp 157 each (Leipzig . Goschen ) 

These little books correspond to the senes issued in 
this country by Messrs Newnes, as the 11 Story, of 
Fish-Life 11 ana the like But Simroth, possessing 
as he does a great knowledge of animal bionomics, 
has condensed within two small volumes all the 
essential facts of comparative physiology of animals 
in a way that is paralleled by no English work except 
Secnper*s 11 Animal Life 1f Unfortunately the 
Germans, with few* exceptions, do not arrange and 
select their elementary science in a way that assists 
the beginner. Almost on the first pagl we meet with 
“idloplasma " and " chromosomes,^ 4 a fact which is 
eloquent of the distance between writer and learner 
Whilst this work is one of great value to teacher#, 
ft is well to understand that it is useless to those be- 
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ginning the subject The reviewer, however, as one 
who has known the stimulating character of Prof 
Simroth's teaching, gladly acknowledges the sugges¬ 
tive and clear way in which the influence of gravity, 
light, heat, and other radiations are referred to 
These, and the concluding chapters on reproduction, 
rudimentary organs, and habitat, are well worth the 
attention of those who have already acquired a 
practical knowledge of biology. 

From India to Fergana. Description of a Journey 
made in 1898 by Lieut -Colonel V T Novitskiy, 
being part of vol xxxvm of the Memoirs of the 
Russian Geographical Society Pp 297; with a 
map and 18 photographs (St Petersburg, 1903 ) 
Stariing from Srinagar, the author went first to Leh; 
thence, proceeding m a northern direction, he crossed 
the Karakoram Plateau, reaching the Karakash River, 
or Khotan-dana, at the Chinese post Shahi-dula. 
Then, instead of taking one of the usual passes across 
the Raskem Range, the Russian traveller went through 
a more western, formerly unknown pass, Karim- 
davan, which proved to be extremely difficult, especially 
in the gorge of the Tagra-su Descending next to the 
valley of the Ulyuch-su, the party soon reached 
Kargalyk, in Kashgaria, and Yarkand, and went to 
Russian Turkestan, following one of the usual 
routes The author gives very good descriptions of 

Kashmir and of the dreary Karakoram Plateau, about 
15,000 feet high in its high valleys, which are covered 
with alluvial deposits from old desiccated lakes, and 
are surrounded with bare mountains reaching an alti¬ 
tude of 24,600 feet in the Ak-tash group of peaks 
He describes further the Alpine zone, intersected with 
wild gorges, which is usually known on the maps as 
the Raskem Range, but represents 111 reality an inter¬ 
mediate zone between the plateau and the plains of 
Kashgaria He gives detailed lists of the plants he 
collected and of the birds he saw, and also most striking 
photographs, arUshcally reproduced A map of the 
Pamirs and the surrounding regions, 27 miles to the 
inch, and a very interesting cross-section, based on 
the author's barometric measurements, are added to 
this valuable work 

Dissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics By 
Alexander Bain Pp vI + 277 (London Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co , 1903 ) Price 7r fid, net 
■This volume consists of fifteen essays on logical, 
psychological and ethical topics that have been pre¬ 
viously published in the pages of Mind or elsewhere 
Nevertheless a special interest attaches to it because 
the essays represent the maturest conclusions of the 
late Prof Bam upon subjects to which he had devoted 
his attention wim so conspicuous success throughout 
his long and distinguished career, and were designed 
by him to supplement the two great works on 
psychology which ill-health prevented him from a^ain 
reissuing The essavs exhibit all that wide learning, 
that clearness and vigour of intellect, and that width 
of sympathy and interest which gave Bain's works on 
psychology a place in the foremost rank and secured 
tor him a world-wide reputation." Very characteristic 
arg the two essays in which he Insists on the import¬ 
ance Tor psychology of physiological considerations 
and psycho-ohysical experiment, and at the same time 
defines their scope and their true relations to the 
-ifUtospective method The volume concludes with an 
e^say on the examination-system that assumes ever 
vaster proportions in this country in spite of many 
denunciations. Here Ba’m, recognising the necessity 
$bf examinations, appears as 1 an advocate of improve¬ 
ment in the art of examining and of restriction rather 
than abolition of the system 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by Hu correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return t or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Relation between Uranium and Radium in iome 
Minerals 

In the course of an investigation which 1 am conducting 
on uranium-bearing minerals, lhe detailed results of which 
will be published shortly, I have come upon a point whuh 
seems to be of sufficient interest to warrant immediate 
publication This is the close agreement between the 
amount of uranium and the amount of radium present in 
thoae mineral which have been examined 

The method which has been employed is briefly as 
follows —A weighed quantity of the powdered nuneial is 
Introduced into a small glass bulb, which is connected with 
a larger bulb by a short tube AUarhed to the bulb con¬ 
taining the mineral is another snnll bulb containing a 
small quantity of a suitable acid r i he whole apparatus is 
sealed up at a slightly diminished pressure, and by Lilting, 
the acid is brought into the bulb with the mineral, and 
the complete decomposition of the latter cffnited by gentle 
heating At the end of a couple of days the larger bulb 
Is sealed off from the smaller and allowed to stand for two 
hours to permit any rapidly decaying emanation Which it 
may contain to dissipate A small quantity of stiong 
sodium hydroxide solution is introduced into the bulb, and 
the walls are thoroughly wrlted in order to remove the acid 
fumes The air contained in the bulb is then transferred 
to an air-tight electroscope and the rate of leak measured 
In comparing Lhe results obtained with different minerals 
the rate of leak at the end of three hours has been chosen, 
since at this time the rate of decay of the excited activity 
and its rate of formation are in equilibrium, and the read¬ 
ings of the electroscope are constant ovei considerable 
penuds The quantity of uranium in the solution is deter¬ 
mined by analysis, and the ratio between the volumes of 
the two parts of the apparatus determined by measuring 
their separate capacities 

The results which have been obtained are as follows — 
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9 5 
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Nos 1, 2, 3 and 5 from North Carolina, No 4 from 
BranLhviUe, Conn 

lhe slightlv low value of the constant in No 3 can be 
explained by the fact that this mineral at ordinary tempera¬ 
ture gives off constantly a small proportion of its emanation, 
and is therefore not in complete equilibrium 

These results show a direct variation from those obtained 
by Mr Strutt (Froc, Roy Soc , Ixxin , 191), which may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that he secured the eman¬ 
ation b) heating his minerals Experiments which I have 
made show that on heating samarskite to low redness only 
10 per cent, of the total emanation is given afl, and that 
heating to bright redness releases only 20 per cent of the 
total emanation obtained when the very finely powdered 
mineral is completely decomposed by heating with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid Bertram B Roltwood 

139 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn , USA, May 7 


The Source of Radium. 

As the subject of the origin of radium is being discussed, 
I may perhaps be permitted to make a suggestion 
The source of radium is at present being looked for on 
the assumption that it is the disintegration product of a 
substance of higher atomic weight If this Is so, we have 
apparently to choose between^ uranium and thorium Mr 
Soddy’s experiment throws serious doubts upon tbs former 
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being the sourjee The products of the latter appear to 
have been sufficiently far traced to render it doubtful that 
it can br the source Again, the element thorium seems 
to be scarce in, or even absent from, some radio-active 
pitchblendes, if the older analyses are to be relied upon. 

I would suggest that radium may not be derived purely 
as a disintegration product, but as an atomic combination 
of radio-active products with some of the elements present 
in pitthblende Thus radium would represent the synthesis 
of an element, not its decomposition On this view some 
of the radio-active products of uranium (or thorium) can, In 
virtue of their great kinetiL energy, enter into the atoms of 
intermixed substance*, such us barium, bismuth, &c , giving 
rise to the now alom radium The new atom is, however, 
not veiy stable, and is consequently short lived Hence 
its radio-activity 

If this hypothesis is correct, we should seek to observe 
the genesis of indium not in any one of the radio-aitive 
t lenient*, but in inoIetuKir intermixtures of these with the 
various bodies we know to be consjmuousl\ piesrnt in pitch¬ 
blende seeking among the various combinations for a 
positive result The quantities of radium (nr its emanation) 
to be expected as g< ncrated in a given tune remain, of 
course, the same as on the Impothesis of disintegration, 
thus the experimental investigation presents no additional 
difficulties beyond its greater prolixity J Joly 

Trim tv College, Dublin, May 17 


As Mr Soddy is absent from England, it may be per¬ 
mitted to me to comment on Pi of Joly’s letter The idea 
had occurred to us, but, as remarked, the experiments would 
be very “ prolix " 

A more promising field of research appears to be to try 
to ascertain whether the immense amount of energy evolved 
in various forms during Lhe disintegration of the radium 
emanation may not be able to cause chemical change of a 
constructive natuie, for example, to change bromine into 
iodine An attempt has been made to see if this was the 
case, but without a positive result That iodine would be 
the product of an addition of energy to bromine is 
of course a men* guess, but iodine is easily tested 
for, and hi nee the experiment The difficulty will 
be in rmognising with nrtainlv the product of anv Such 
change, for the quantity of matter to be produced is, of 
course, extremely small It is only, however, by such 
11 mad ” experiments that the capabilities of the radio-active 
bodies tun be ultimately gauged William Ramsay 


Radio activity of Russian Muds and Electrification of 
Air by Metala 

The researches of Elster and Geitcl (Pfiyj Zeitschr , v. 
p 11) having led to the detection of radio-active power in 
the fine mud or “ Fango 11 of the Italian watering-place 
Battaglia, induced me to undertake a study of the Russian 
muds in this character Out of the five kinds of muds 
hitherto obtained by me and studied in a desiccated state, 
two muds, vi/ that of the Odessa Kooyalmtzky Liman and 
that of Arensburg, on the Isle of Oesel, have proved 
undoubtedly to possess radio-activity, the first being radio¬ 
active m a higher degree than the second In these re¬ 
searches we proceeded in a manner quite analogous to that 
of Messrs McLennan and Burton in studying the electrical 
conductivity of the air (Phil Mag , v p 699, 1903) The 
present experiments were earned out with the most active 
participation of Mr Athanassiefl 

We employed two cylinders, a brass one 8 3 cm Ln 
diameter and 20 cm. high, and another of zinc, 22 3 cm 
m diameter and 35 cm high In each cylinder there wm 
fixed along the axis a brass wire which was supported by 
an amber cylinder placed in a brass guard tube. The latter 
was connected with the earth, and embedded in an insulating 
ring put into an opening of the upper base of the cylinder. 
The wire of either cylinder could at will be connected with 
one pair of quadrants of a Dolezalek electrometer, the other 
pair being connected with the earth, and Hie leaf was 
charged to 100 V by means of a battery of storage cells. 
The wire, also of brass, connecting the cylinder wire with 
the electrometer, and the point of connection of that wire 
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with either cylinder wire, were surrounded by braes cubes 
connected with the earth The sensitiveness of the electro¬ 
meter was such as to produce for a AV of 001 V, a shifting 1 
of about 7 mm on the scale The connection of the 
cylinder wires with the earth was brought about by touch¬ 
ing them with brass wires connected with the earth In 
the whole there was not on the puth from the cylinder 
wire to the electrometer any contact of two different metals 
The cylinder was charged, as a rule, to 100 V by a battery 
of storage cells 

During the progress of these experiments a viry interest¬ 
ing phenomenon presented itself It was found that when 
either of the cylinders is connected with the earth, the wire 
enclosed within it, after being disconnected from the earth, 
immediately begins to get electrified, 1 e the electrometer 
thereupon indicates a rise of a potential, which continually 
increases during a certain interval of time, some hours in 
the main, before reaching a limiting value ('I he electrifi¬ 
cation was observed when the mud was removed from the 
cylindeis ) lhe wire contained in the zinc cylinder becomes 
positively electrified, whilst that in the brass cylinder 
becomes negatively electrified Having remarked such a 
phenomenon, we introduced into the bras* cylinder whuh 
opened from beneath, a zinc cylinder, placed coaxially so as 
to enclose the wire Thn» cylinder was in metallic connec¬ 
tion with the surrounding brass one In this cusp, too, the 
wire acquired a potential, but it was opposite in sign to 
that it acquired without such a zinc cylinder being merely 
enclosed in the brass cylinder, 1 e it became positively 
electrified The maximum value of the potential produced 
in the wire amounted in our observations to 01 V This 
maximum value depends, it seems, upon the degree of 
ionisation of the air in the cylinder 

We also replaced the zinc cylinder at the interior of the 
great brass cylinder by others of lead, aluminium, iron and 
silver, with the effect that the two former acted in the same 
direction as the zinc cylinder, the lead cylinder, which, by 
the bye, proved very radio-active, gave the strongest effect 
(about o 35 V), whilst aluminium took the last place, zinc 
remaining In the middle The iron and the silver 
cylinders, on the contrary, exerted the same action as the 
main brass cylinder, giving a negative electrification, but 
to a less degree 

The phenomenon we have observed seems to be in corre¬ 
spondence with effects produced in metals by air ionised 
with Rontgen rays (I Borgmann and A Gerchun, C R , 
cxxij pr 378, 1896, Mmrhm, the Electrician , March 27, 
1896, Rutherford, Phil Mag , xlui p 341, 1897) I* may 
perhaps give the explanation of atmospheric electricity, and 
it is also of interest in the fact that here we take electrical 
energy directly from the air I Borgmann 

Physical Institute, The University, St Petersburg, May 9 


Graphic Methods in an Educational Course on 
Mechanics 

It is difficult to reconcile Mr Milne’s opening statement 
(Nature, May 5, p 5) with the rest of his letter He 
begins by venturing to think that no one will gainsay Mr 
W Larden's mam contention (Nature, April 28, p. 607) 
that " analytical methods give a grasp of the principles 
of statics while graphical methods disguise them," and 
he goes on to give half a dozen instances confuting it 
Mr. Larden wrote to elicit opinions from those who nave 
taught mechanics, and as I hava^hnd only one pupil, a 
very troublesome ohe, namely, myself, I cannot think that 
my opinions are invited But when Mr Milne thinks that 
no one will gainsay the contention, the challenge is a wide 
one, and 1 deny it emphatically, and know that there are 
hundreds of men who will agree with me These men are 
not teachers or mathematicians, but those who have to 
use mathematics for their profession or trade 

I have the highest (admiration for all .those to whom 
science Is An end in itself. I fully appreciate the attitude 
of mind (the butt of so many jokes) which feels that mathe¬ 
matics and ocher sciences become degraded by useful appli¬ 
cations. But for one true mathematician there are A 
thousand men to whom mathematics are but a meqis to an 
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end Many of these, like myself, arc not mathematically 
nunded (as Mr Lnrden piobnbly counts mathematics), and 
with the exception of Maxwell's “ reciprocal figures " and 
a few uthrrs, we have had to work out graphical methods 
mainly for ourselves leathers are now coming round, or 
as Mr Larden would put it, giving way, or as I would 
put it, waking up, and are recognising that analytical 
language, powerful as it is for research, is not paramount 
for explanation 11 I believe," wrote Prof J Perry in 
his “Spinning fops, 11 “that there nre very few mathe¬ 
matical explanations of phenomena which may not be given 
in quite ordinary language to people who have an ordinary 
amount of experience In most cases the symbolical 
algebraic expression must be given first by somebody, and 
then comes the time for its ti.inflation into ordinary 
language " 

I agree with the whole of Mr Milne's letter except the 
first few words, and, like him, “ I believe the best results 
will be obtained when the two methods are used side by 
side " Of mv own acquaintances, xbout one in five prefer 
analytical methods, but the others have a diagram in their 
heads, if not before them on paper as a guide to bring it 
vividly before the mind (to borrow Mr Larden’s words) 
Mr Larden concludes, 11 graphical work consumes an 
amount 0/ time that seems out of proportion Lu the mental 
trAjmng and knowledge of principles gained " ihe title 
of his letter shows that he has “ an educational course ” in 
view, and qua education, “ mental training and knowledge 
of principles 11 is the true and only object His pupils 
should emerge as mathematicians But those who have to 
use statics professionally would not hesitate to consume 
twice or thrice the time on a graphical method if it tarries 
conviction of truth with it, ah it does to two or thrre at 
least out of five of m> acquaintances 

Mr Larden dates his letter from Devonport, and this 
suggests that some of his pupils hope to become naval 
officers and not wrangler* , that mathematics will be used 
by them in after life as a means to an end Would he 
deny the use of a piece of string on a globe to explain 
“ great circle sailing," or does he use a formula applicable 
generally to figures of revolution, of which the earth and 
Saturn's ring are particular cases 7 Sumner’s mAtbod may 
be disguised In algebra, but it must be confessed that the 
famous “ line " as discovered by him was a bit of pure 
graphics 

It may be impossible for Mr Larden to appreciate the 
geometrical point of view, for in/ contentions are exactly 
the opposite of his first and fourth For us non-mathe¬ 
maticians, “ graphical methods give a grasp of the 
principles of statics, while analytical methods disguise 
tbem," and "analytical methods confuse learners of 
^statics M The second contention, " Analytical metfiods 
must be mastered in any case," needs the addition of the 
words " by the help of diagrams " If there be any truth 
in. the third contention, that 11 analytical methods connect 
statics with dynamics," it is of smnJI importance if they 
fail to elucidate dynamics Nature herself gainsays these 
contentions with the parabola of the fountain, the ripple 
of the pond, and the slope of the sand hill 

A P. Trotter 

8 Richmond Terrac:, Whitehall, 5 W , May 13 


AnV educational course in mechanics should undoubtedly 
be based first of all on experiment. If such is the case, it 
Is practically impossible for any student using “ graphical 
methods ” to make the wild " shots ” referred to by Mr. 
Larden (vol Ixix. p 607), who %eems to have been very 
unfortunate in the kind of boy he fads received from " a pre¬ 
paratory school ", or Is it the boy who has been unfortunate 
in his previous training? Has Mr Larden considered the 
possibilltv of the 11 method of teaching " adopted being wrong 
- iff’the aforesaid school? Surely there Is no inherent quality 
in "■ graphical methods " to catue these wildest of " shots u 
The writer's experience goes entirely against this idea, and 
.support* the contentions set jyprth by Mr Milne 
ffl Mr Larden writes —" II then, there be not time for 
both, it Is thd latter (Graphics) that should be sacrificed " 
If timers so shdrt that some sacrifice must be made, the 
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writer ia of opinion that it would be better to take a leas 
comprehensive course than to omit “ graphical methods 11 
entirely 

The best method for mechanics, as for all physical 
sciences, is -— 

a Experimental work to be carried out by the boys 
Consideration of, discussion on, and deduction from 
the experimental data obtained by the boys, with an 
occasional demonstration by the teacher to clench any par¬ 
ticular point This treatment of the experimental work to 
involve both analytical and graphical methods 

In fact, a truly educational course in mechanics is im¬ 
possible without experimental work Granted this experi¬ 
mental work, the writer is of opinion that the ami of the 
students will be considerably improved, and not only so, but 
there will be a complete absence of wild " shots " 

S Irwin Crookbs 

Secondary and Technical School Clay Cross, 
Chesterfield, May 15 


EUGENICS ; ITS DEFINITION , SCOPE AND 
AIMS 1 

T?UGENICS is the science which deals with all in- 
^ ^ fluences that improve and develop the inborn 
qualities 0/ a race But what is meant by improve¬ 
ment? We must leave morals as far as possible out of 
the discussion on account of the almost hopeless diffi¬ 
culties they raise as to whether a character as a whole 
Is good or bad. The essentials of eugenics may, how¬ 
ever, be easily defined All would agree that it was 
better to be healthy than sick, vigorous than weak, well 
fitted than ill fitted for their part in life In short, that 
it was better to be good rather than bad specimens of 
their kind, whatever that kind might be There are 
a vast number of conflicting ideals, of alternative 
characters, of incompatible civilisations, which are 
wanted to give fulness and interest to life The aim of 
eugenics is to represent each class or sect by its best 
specimens, causing them to contribute more than their 
proportion to the next generation; that done, to leave 
them to work out their common civilisation in their own 
way. 

The course of procedure that lies within the functions 
of a learned ana active society would be somewhat as 
follows — 

(1) Dissemination of a knowledge of the laws of 
heredity so far as they are surely known, and promotion 
of, their further study. Few seem to be aware how 
gteatly the knowledge of what may be termed the 
aetuarml side of heredity has advanced in recent years. 
The average closeness of kinship in each degree now 
admits of exact definition and of being treated mathe- 
maticaliy, like birth- and death-rates, and the other 
topics with which actuaries are concerned. 

4 (a) Historical Inquiry into the rates with which the 

various classes of society (classified according to civic 
usefulness) have contributed to the population at various 
times, in ancient and modern nations. There is strong 
reason for believing that national rise and decline are 
closely connected with this influence. 

(3) Systematic collection of facts showing the circum¬ 
stances in which large and thriving families have 
most frequently originated, in other words, the eondt- 
tions of eugenics, on which much more information is 
wanted than is now to be had It would be no great 
burden to a society, including many members who had 
eugenics at heart, to Initiate and to preserve a large 
collection of such records for the use of statistical 
students The committee charged with the task would 
have to consider very carefully the form of their circular 

1 Abridged from ■ note nod baton Um Sociological Sttiaty on May 16 by 
Dr Franck Gallon, F.R & * 
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and the persons entrusted to distribute it. They should 
ask only for as much useful information as could be 
easily, and would be readily, supplied by any member 
of the family appealed to The point to be ascertained 
is the jfatar of the two parents at the time of their 
marriage, whence its more or less eugenic character 
might have been predicted If the larger knowledge that 
we hope to obtain had then existed The reasons 
would have to be shown why the children deserved to 
be entitled a M thriving" family A manuscript col¬ 
lection such as this might hereafter develop into a 
11 golden book ” of thriving families The act of sys¬ 
tematically collecting records of thriving families 
would have the further advantage of familiarising the 
public with the fact that eugenics had at length become 
a subject of serious scientific study by an energetic 
society 

(4) Influences affecting marriage. The remarks of 
Lord Bacon in his essay on death may appropriately be 
quoted here He says, with the view of minimising its 
terrors — 

11 There is no passion in the mind of men so weak, 
but it mates and masters the fear of death Revenge 
triumphs over death, love slights it; honour aspireth to 
it, grief flyeth to it, fear pre-occupateth it " 

Exactly the same kind of considerations apply to 
marriage. The passion of love seems so overpowering 
that it may be thought folly to try to direct its course. 
But plain facts do not confirm this view Social in¬ 
fluences of all kinds have immense power in the end, 
and they are very various If unsuitable marriages 
from the eugenic point of view were banned socially, or 
even regarded with the unreasonable disfavour which 
some attach to cousin-marriages, very few would be 
made. The multitude of marriage restrictions that 
have proved prohibitive among uncivilised people would 
require a volume to describe 

(5) Persistence in setting forth the national im¬ 
portance of eugenics, 

There are three stages to be passed through before 
eugenics can be widely practised First, it must 
be made familiar as an academic question, until 
its exact importance has been understood and 
accepted as a fact Secondly, it must be recog¬ 
nised as a subject the practical development of 
which is in near prospect, and requires serious 
consideration Thirdly, it must be introduced into 
the national conscience, like a new religion It 
has, indeed, strong claims to become an orthodox 
religious tenet of the future, for eugenics cooperate 
with the workings of nature by securing that humanity 
shall be represented by the Attest races What nature 
does blindly, slowly and ruthlessly, man may do pro¬ 
vidently, quickly and kindly As it lies within his 
power, so it becomes his duty to work in that direction, 
just as it is his duty to be charitable to those in mis¬ 
fortune. The improvement of our stock seems one of 
the highest objects that can be reasonably attempted. 
We are ignorant of the ultimate destinies of humanity> 
but feel perfectly sure that it is as noble a work to raise 
its level as it would be disgraceful to abase It. I see 
no impossibility in eugenics becoming a religious 
dogma among mankind, but its details must first be 
worked out sedulously in the study. Over-zeal leading 
to hasty action would do harm by holding out ex¬ 
pectations of a near golden age which would certainly 
be falsified and cause the science to be discredited. The 
first and main point is to secure the general intel¬ 
lectual acceptance of eugenics as a hopeful and most 
important study. Then let its principles work into the 
heard of the nation, which will gradually give practical 
effect to them in ways that we may not wholly foresee. 
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SOME GERMAN PUBLIC LABORATORIES. 

J N considering' the success of German manufactures 
we are doubtless justified in regarding education 
as the ultimate cause But proximate causes are also 
worth noting, and among these is the facility of access 
to the fountain-head of science enjoyed by German 
manufacturers In England, as elsewhere, a manu¬ 
facturer hesitates to take scientific experts into his 
employ unless his Industry be on rather a large scale, 
but in Germany, at any rate, he has for some time 
been able to acquire the very best of scientific aid, as 
it were, retail This fact is brought home by a study 
of some of the German industrial testing stations 
recently published by M. A Granger in the Bulletin 
tie la Socidtd d’Encouragement 

The first of these institutions on M Granger's list 
is also the most interesting, since it is not a State 
creation, but rests, in essence, on the historically 
English basis of cooperation. The laboratory of the 
Tonindustrie Zeitung in Berlin, together with the 
journal from which it takes its name, thrives upon 
the support of nine associations of manufacturers turn¬ 
ing out pottery, cement, builders 1 materials, &c ]t 
is housed 1 in an admirably planned building of three 
stones, of which the uppermost is set apart for the 
business of the Zeitung The laboratories are designed 
for the study of such goods as bricks and tiles, terra¬ 
cotta, fireclay, earthenware, porcelain, and cement, arid 
their primaries The clays serving as raw materials 
are subjected to elutnation, to determinations of 
plasticity, porosity, and fusibility, and to chemical 
analysis In another department they arc experi¬ 
mentally baked, here also Seger's cones are made and 
furnace gases analysed The testing of cements in¬ 
cludes rate of hardening, variation of volume, resist¬ 
ance to hammering, and tensile strength Manufac¬ 
tured articles, finally, undergo tests lor mechanical 
strength and for resistance to abrasion 

The laboratory is entirely at the service of manu¬ 
facturers not only for tests, but also for investigations, 
including geological prospecting To round off its 
completeness, it carries on a patent agency and an 
ins&'ument business Altogether some fifty persons 
are employed 

Better known to the world at large is the Kgl 
Mechanlsch-Techmsche Versuchs-Anstalt of Char- 
lottenburg, now removing to the remoter suburb of 
Gross-Lien ter felde Founded by ordinances of the 
Prussian Government in 1880 and 1882, it performs 
investigations and tests for the various Government 
departments (including railways) and for private 
clients. There are four departments, with a supreme 
director, The metals department is equipped lor all 
the usual engineers 1 tests and for photographic 
metallography; its chief glories are a 500 ton horizontal 
testing machine by Hoppe, and a machine for crushing 
tests, of which the monkey weighs 600 kg and falls 
through 10 metres. The other departments are con¬ 
cerned with builders' materials, papers and textiles, 
and lubricants respectively The paper testing of the 
Versuchs-Anstalt is, perhaps, tMPbest of its kind; its 
methods have been rendered familiar by the book of 
Dr* Hertzberg, the head of the department 
M- J Granger further mentions the Kgl Chemis£h- 
TechnJsche V.-A. in central Berlin, which is also kept 
up by the Prussian Government It appears to be 
pimmcally a commercial analyst's laboratory on the 
large scale. The well known Physjkahach-Technische 
Reichaanstalt of Chariottenburg owes its maintenance 
not to, Prussia, but to the Empire 
In this, as in other respects’, Bavaria declines to. 
Jfcand py whilst Prussia makes the running Since 
fflpi, we Xearp, there have been a Material-Prafungs- 
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Anstalt and a Chem -Techn V.-A in Nuremberg, both 
State institutions; though on a comparatively small 
scale, they are in a flourishing way, and are business¬ 
like enough to charge lower fees than their Prussian 
analogues W. A C 


DR G. I ALLMAN, F R.S. 

G EORGE JOHNSTON ALLMAN was born in 
Dublin in the year 1S24, the son of Dr William 
Allman, who was professor of botany in the University 
of Dublin frorn 1809 until 1844 He entered Trinity Col¬ 
lege at an early age, and at the honour degree examin¬ 
ation he obtained senior modcratorship and a gold medal 
in mathematics in the year 1843 He was thus a con¬ 
temporary of Samuel Haughton, who was first senior 
moderator in Dr Allman’s year, and of Sir Thomas 
MofTett, with whom he was so long associated in Gal¬ 
way Early in the 'fifties Dr Allman was elected to 
the profcssor&hip of mathematics in Queen's College, 
Galway, one of the colleges affiliated to the then re¬ 
cently constituted Queen's University in Ireland, and 
at Galway he remained until the close of his long life 
Soon after the foundation of the Royal University in 
place of the Queen’s University, Dr Allman was nomi¬ 
nated one of the senators by the Crown—a signal testi¬ 
mony to the high reputation he had made among his 
friends and colleagues in the Queen’s University He 
held his professorship for nearly forty years, when he 
was obliged to retire in accordance with the Civil Ser¬ 
vice regulations respecting the age limit 

Dr Allman's most remarkable mathematical works 
relate to the paraboloids (on some properties of the 
paraboloids, Quarterly Journal of Mathematics , 1874) 
and to the history of Greek mathematics During the 
years 1877-87 he published a series of papers in Her- 
mathena which formed the basis of fu* celebrated 
work, " Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid ” 
(Dublin University Press Series). He also wrote the 
articles in the ninth edition of the 11 Encyclopedia 
Britanmca ” on Ptolemy, Pythagoras and Thales In 
1884 he was elected a Fellow of tfje Royal Society 
Like his class-fellow, Dr Haughton, Allman was 
much interested in natural history, especially in the col¬ 
lection and study of sea^shells He was fond of chess, 
and though perhaps he would hardly have called him¬ 
self a mountaineer, he thoroughly enjoyed ramble in 
some mountainous district and had full experience of 
the fascination the mountains have exerted over so 
many men of science 


NOTfc5. 

The delegates attending ihe assembly of the International 
Association of Academies were entertained by the Royal 
Society at a banquet at the Hotel M6tropole on Tuesday 
Sir William kuggins, president of the society, occupied 
the chair Lord Goschen, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “The International Association of Academies, 11 
said that a hundred years ago the metaphysical interests 
seemed to predominate over the interests of physical science, 
bu’t'the conditions were now entirely reversed, and it seemed 
as if physical science were going to rule the world. Nations 
seemed to look to physical sciences os if on them their 
prosperity depended, and the nation which paid the greatest 
homage to physical sciences would be the nation which 
would win among the nations of the universe But might 
lu put In a plea at the saine4«jne for the moral and meta- 
*physical and the political sciences 7 He Was glad to think 
that m most of "the academies there was a section of the 
moral and political sciences side by side with the physical 
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sciences, but they could not achieve die ramn striking 1 
results He thought it highly desirditle that side by side 
with physical science* the societies which devoted them¬ 
selves to «nor£l and ppliHral science? should be able to hold 
their own, and he appealed to the representatives of those 
academies to try to vie In energy and in determination to 
succeed with those who represented physical science alone 
Replying to the toast, the Comte dc Franquevillp remarked 
that science belonged ro no country, and was essentially the 
patriotism of humanity Every scientific discovery, every 
conviction, every step of progress, whoever the author might 
be, in whatever country it took place, was spreading to 
every land like the beams of the sun Illuminating the worlds 
It 'Wigs natural that all should contribute to that which 
should be a profit to all, to individual efforts and labours 
fhey gave a common impetus, in grouping and classifying 
the numerous problems which humanity had not yet solved 

William Huqgin?, KCD, has been elected u 
foreign associate of the U S National Academy of Sciences, 
and also an honorary member of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow 

Thb Times correspondent at Colombo announces that Dr. 
Castellani has discovered the bacillus of dysentery, and will 
shortly read a paper upon ihe subject before the Medical 
Association 

The Globe reports that Dr, Gottfried Merzbacher, who 
has been engaged for two years on a scientific expedition 
In the Thun-shan Mountains, in Central Asia, has returned 
to Munich with many objects of geological, paleontological, 
zoological and botanical interest 

A Reuter telegram from Malta states that a slight shock 
of earthquake was felt there at 6 13 a in on May ai 

A Reuter message from Copenhagen, dated May ai, 
states that the Danish scientific expedition to Greenland 
has arrived In the Danish colony of West Greenland, and 
reports that the Gjoea expedition, which started in August 
of last year, was found at Dalrymple Rock All the 
members 0/ both expeditions ore well 

Wk learn from the British Medical Journal that the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Physiologists will hold its sixth meet¬ 
ing at Brussels this year from August 30 to September 3 
All communications relative to the congress should be 
addressed to Dr Slosse, Institut Solvay, Parc Leopold, 
Brussels, before July 1. 

The annual meeting and conversazione of the Selborne 
Society will be held at the Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, to-morrow. May 37. Lord Avebury, the 
president of the society, will give an address There will 
aUo be a lecture, by Prof B H Bentley, on 11 Flowers 
arid their Insect Visitors,” and one by Mr Fred Enoch 
on 11 Colour Photography of Living Insects ” 

have received from the secretary of the Library 
Association a report of the proceedings of the committee 
of the Library Association on binding leathers. We notice 
that more than sixty institutions have undertaken to try 
the new leather* prepared—In accordance with the re¬ 
commendations of the committee appointed by the Society 
of Arts—to obviate the rapid deterioration of book-binding 
leathers It Iq hoped that British producers will take care 
to prepare the light leathers specified 

At a sale recently held by'Mr. Stevens > King Street, 
Covent Garden, a great auk's egg in fine condition yes 
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sold for two hundred 'guineas, the purchaser being Mr. 
Pax I his is q considerable fallmg^off from the three 
hundred guineas obtained for the las L specimen sold by Mr. 
Steven?, the reason being attributed te the fact that several 
othei hne example? are in the market Mr, Pax's specimen 
was originally bought for two sovereigns The next highest 
price obtained at the rerent sale was til iSr, 6 d for a clutch 
of four eggs of Bonaparte’s sandpiper For a single egg, 
the highest price was 27 j (-d For one of Pallas’S sand- 
grouse 

Mh A, W McCuUdy, at a recent meeting of the Canadian 
Institute, gavr an account of his invention of the device for 
developing photographs without Q dark room, now so well 
known a? the Kodak developing machine. It appears that 
his first idea was to use one solution that would both 
develop and fix, containing pyroratechm as the developer 
He afterwards employed a combined developer and fixer 
containing pyrcigullol and sodium carbonate to uvoid the 
troublesome caustic alkali But separate developing and 
fixing solutions have always been recommended by the 
commercial makers of the apparatus, doubtless because of 
the greater certainty when the operations am individually 
controlled 

The death is announced of Mr J N Tata, the millionaire 
philanthropist of Bombay A correspondent of the Timej 
points out that Mr Tata made experiments extei ding over 
a series of years for the acclimatisation of Egyptian cotton 
in India, and in suitable localities these met with some 
measure of success In many other directions, notably that 
of sericulture after the Japanese method in Mysore, the 
extension of the use of artesian wells and the introduction 
of cold storage, Mr Tata contributed to the industrial ex¬ 
pansion of the country of his birth Mr Tata, by means 
of his scholarships, tenable by Indian youths of special 
pionuse in this country as well as on the Continent and In 
America, afforded many of his young fellow-countrymen 
exceptional opportunities for gaining technical knowledge. 
The Indian University of Research, to be created at 
Bangalore as the outcome of his offer of an endowment of 
aoo.ooo/ , will be the monument of his beneficent career 

In the death of Mr Frank Rutley, geological science has 
lost an enthusiastic worker on rocks and rock-forming 
minerals—one of the earlier investigators who brought the 
microscope to bear on petrological studies His interest In 
gcologv was kindled at the Royal School of Mines, but he 
served as lieutenant in the army for a few years before 
1867, when he joined the staff of the Geological Survey 
under Murchison After carrying on field work for a time 
In the Lake District, he began to devote his special atten¬ 
tion to the study of igneous rocks, and was transferred to 
the office in Jermyn Street, where he laboured for a number 
of years as acting petrologist In 1S76 he described the 
volcanic rocks of east Somerset and the Bristol district, and 
subsequently wrote memoirs nn the eruptive pocks of Brerit 
Tor and on the felsitlc lavas of England and Woles He 
was the author of the first English C&xlitbook of petrology, 
"The Study of Rocks 1 ’ (1879), rilso of 11 Rock-forming 
Minerals " (1888) and " Granites and Qreenstones” (1894), 
He likewise published a very usaftil handy book of 
mineralogy which passed through several editions, Tp 
the Geological Society he communicated papers relating to 
peril tic and spherulittc structures, fulgurites, novsculitet, 
&c , and a special memoir on the rocks of the Malvern Hills* 
In 1881 the Murchison fund was awarded to him by the 
council of the society He resigned his post on the' 0 * 6 - 
logical Survey in 1883, when he was appointed lecturer on 
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mineralogy in the Royal Schodt of Mines (afterwards 
merged In the Royal College of Sclenre) A few years ago 
he was stricken down with paralysis, and was forced to 
retire from the public service; but he laboured on as far as 
his strength permitted with wonderful patience and interest, 
animated by a cheery nature, and he was able to accomplish 
much useful work until within about two jears of his 
decease 

We are glad to find that the study of the meteorological 
conditions of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony has 
been taken up serious!) by the respective Governments 
With regard to the service in the Transvaal, we find some 
interesting particulars given in iyrwow's Jlfr/eor0logical 
Magazine for May. The director of the service is Mr 
R T. A. Inner, and the central observatory, which is three 
mites north-east of Johannesburg, stands at a height of 
about 5goo feet above sea-level I he grounds cover 104 
acres, and were obtained parllv by purchase and partly by 
gift of a Dutch family named Bezuidenhout There are 
already 200 rainfall stations in operation, in addition to 
about 30 stations of the second and third orders All the 
rainfall observers have tome forward voluntarily, many of 
them being farmers and school teachers in thinly populated 
districts A weather report is already issued daily, based 
on observations received by telegraph, and self-recording 
instruments are on the way to South Africa, and will prob¬ 
ably be in working order, by the beginning of July 

Messrs D Sciiultf and Co have submitted a sample 
of their self-lighting Bunsen burner, in whirh the well 
known property of finely divided platinum igniting under 
the influence of a stream of hydrogen is emploved The 
burner proper Is of the usual type, but is furnished with 
a byepass tube at the side, controlled by a cross stopcock 
At the top of the byepass, close to the open end of the 
burner, there is fitted a small bracket holding the bundle 
of several fine platinum filaments, so constructed that the 
thin stream of gas from the byepass tube impingps on the 
stretched wires A movable metal hood fits over the 
lighter to direct the pilot flame produced by the action of 
the platinum to the Bunsen tube, and on turning the stop¬ 
cock to give full supply, the burner Is lighted The 
arrangement works very readily, and if the old difficulties 
with regard to fhe durability of the delicate portions can 
be surmounted, the apparatus should be of considerable 
convenience to laboratory workers 

In the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital for Man.h 
(vol xv , No 156), Dr Eugene Opie writes on the relation 
of leucocyte* With eosinophile granulation to bacterial In¬ 
fection, finding that they are attracted from the blood to 
the site of the bacterial invasion Dr Thomas McCrae 
gives an Interesting biographical notice of George Cheyne, 
an old London and Bath physician of the seventeenth 
century. The other papers are of purely medical interest 

The report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the 
Model Course of Physical Exercises has recently been pub- 
llahed. The committee was instructed " to examine the 
modbl 1 course ndw in use, to judge how far it should be 
modified or supplemented, and to consider what principles 
Should be followed, in order to render a model course, or 
courses, adaptable for the different ages and sexes of the 
children In public elementary schools." 'ftie conclusion 
arrived at is that the " model course 11 as at present In 
uea Is not completely satisfactory An elaborate scheme 
Of exercises, no less than 109 In number, has therefore been 
dtafteA; dud should prove of considerable service to teachers 
oM oth Att. , 
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Two papers oq invertebrates have just been received 
In the first Miss H Richardson (Proceedings U S Nat 
Mus , No 1369) demribes numerous new types of isopod 
crustaceans collected in Alaska and Hawaii. In the second, 
whkh is extracted from the Mark 'Anniversary Volume, Mr 
J H Gerould discusses rertmn features in the embryulogy 
of the sipunrulid annelids, dealing more especially with 
the structure and homolog) of the peculiar embryonal 
envelope and its umnmtir cavities 

The Leishman-Donovan bod) or parasite has been [he 
subject of a research by Lieut Christophers ( 5 c Mem of 
the Gov of India r No 6) It is met with in India in 
patients suffering from chronic fever, c.uhe\ia r and en¬ 
larged spleen It OLcurs as a small round or ovoid body 
j 5 to 3 5M in diameter, free or inntained within the leuco¬ 
cytes in the liver and spleen and bone-marrow, but not in 
the muscles or in the peripheral blood Christophers 
observed the parasites also in the arathnojd ,ind in ukerfi 
of the large intestine He agrees with other British 
observers that the organism is not a piroplasnia, us stated by 
Laver an 

In the April number of the Journal of the Quekett Micro¬ 
scopical Club (ix , No 54), Mr Julius Rheinberg directs 
attention to a point concerning the resolving power of a 
microscopical objective that has been overlooked As is 
well known, the numerical aperture of an objective must be 
of a certain degree in order to resolve n number of equi¬ 
distant points or lines, and it has been tacitly assumed that 
the same numerical aperture is required whether the number 
of lines be two, four six, or a large number If, however, 
there be only two lines, it will be found that they can be 
resolved with a numerical aperture sensibly less than that 
required to resolve a large number The mathematical ex¬ 
planation has been given by Dr, Johnstone Stoney and by 
Lord Rayleigh ~ 

Two Bulletins have been received from the Experiment 
Station of the Colorado Agricultural College In the first 
Mr Paddock deals with "crown gall,” the name applied 
to irregular outgrowths which are formed just below the 
ground at the base of trees, principally fruit trees It has 
been referred to the irritation set up by a slime-fungus, 
apd Prof Tourney has succeeded in developing galls by 
inoculation The pamphlet by Mr Blinn directs attention 
to the importance of careful selection of seed as illustrated 
in the case of the Cantaloupe 

Tiie movements of the stomata of (eaves is a subject of 
which Mr F Darwin. F R S , has made a special study, 
and the latest paj>er published in the Botanical Gazette 
furnishes an account of observations made with a Callendar 
recorder, which is a form of resistance thermometer 
Platinum wires are arranged in a Zig-zag on plates of talc, 
and two of these act as 11 bulbs " against which the leaves 
are pressed Jn general, a withered leaf is used as a 
control The results agree with tho^b obtained .with the 
horn hygroscope, and, to quote otie_ instance, the curve 
produced by severing a leaf shows very dearly the pre¬ 
liminary opening followed by a gradual closing of the 
stomata 

" Insects Injurious to Frulta in Michigan " is the title 
of an illustrated Bulletin Issued by the Agricultural College 
o|^hat State * 

In the course of a paper on metabolism and division in 
the Protozoa, published in the Proceedings of the American 
Academy, Mr A. W Peters points out the important in- 
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luence exercised by the particular salt contained in the 
water on the growth and normal action of free-living cell*; 
sell diviifon In the animalcule Stentor being both acceler¬ 
ated and modified in character by an excess of potassium 
chloride In a normal medium. 

The London County Council is to be congratulated on 
the issue, at the price of one penny, of a handbook to the 
collection in the Hormman Museum at Forest Hill, 
arranged as an introduction to the study of animal life 
Although some of the worda and sentences are perhaps a 
little too technical for the class who will use it, the book 
forms an admirable guide to the general principles of 
zoology, and is an honest attempt to put them in a popular 
guise 

We have received the prospectus of what promises to be 
a very useful and interesting work, " The Animals of New 
Zealand, M by Messrs Hutton and Drummond Ab it deals 
only with the air-breathing vertebrates of the colony and 
Its coasts, the bulk of its contents will be devoted to birds 
Another faunlstic work on our table is the second part 
of the Boston Society's M Fauna of New England," con¬ 
taining the Batrachia, drawn up by Mr S Henshaw 

The contents of the February number of the American 
Naturalist are restricted to four articles, of which three are 
devoted to the lower vertebrates In the first, ProF H F 
Osborn emphasises in popular language his views with 
regard to the classification of reptiles, in the course of 
which he urges the propriety of forming families on phylo¬ 
genetic lines He would, for instance, include the Eocene 
Hyracothenum in the horse family (Equida), while 
closely allied contemporaneous genus is included among the 
tapirs The early stages in the development of an American 
salamander (Desmognathus fuscus) form the subject of a 
communication by Prdf Wilder, while Miss Townsend dis¬ 
cusses the histology of the light-organs of the fire-fly 
Photinus marginellus Apparently the author accepts the 
view that the latter organs are modified fat-bodies 
Finally, Mr E G Mitchell points out the relation of the 
breathing valves In the mouths of bony fishes to the shape 
of the mouth itself 

A useful summary of the metalliferous mining In Ireland 
has been contributed by Mr G H Kinahan to the Trans - 
odious of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 

We have received the annual report of Mr H. B 
KUmmel, State Geologist of New Jersey. It Includes 
accounts of floods, forest fires, and underground waters, and 
reports on iron, zinc and copper mining, and on the Port¬ 
land cement industry 

We have received the Transactions of the Geological 
Society of South Africa, vol vi , parts 1 to vi , a well 
illustrated and clearly printed volume, dealing, as might be 
expected, largely with the metalliferous and coal deposits, 
and also, with petrological questions Mr. J P Johnson 
contributes a paper on the discovery of implement-bearing 
depose in Che neighbourhood of Johannesburg In high- 
Itval drift near Roodekop Farm he has found water-worn 
Implements of quarUite of Eollthic type, much resembling 
those of the plateau gravel of the Thames basin. At lower 
levels, along the bottom of the Bezuldenhout valley, he 
obtained Implements of Paleolithic type, the depoalts being 
evidently of rater date than the high-level drift. Elsewhere 
he has found implements of ^Neolithic type. In his opinion 
the facts Indicate that u South Africa saw much the same 
evolution In the culture of Ita Stone age as did that of 
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the Thames basin and the rest of Britain and Western 
Europe " The dossil flora of Vereeniglng is treated of by 
Mr T N Leslie, who, aided by the researches of Mr 
A C Seward, gives revised lists of the pfdnt remains from 
the Permo-Carboniferous strata 

The Permian fossils of the central Himalayas are de¬ 
scribed by Dr Carl Diener (Mem Geol. Survey India, 
senes \v , vol 1 , part v , 1903). In previous parts of this 
volume, Noa a to 4, the fossils obtained by the Geological 
Survey up 10 the year 1893 from the 11 Anthracohthic series " 
(Permian portion) were described In the present work 
Dr Diener deals with specimens collected during the years 
1B98-1900 Under this method the fossils are treated 
according to their stratigraphicol horizon and locality 
The localities include Chitichun, Mall a Sangcha, the Llssar 
Valley, Byans, and Splti In Spiti the AnthracoHshlc 
system is divided into two groups separated by a great 
unconformity—the upper group is regarded as Permian, and 
the lower as of Upper Carboniferous age In the Permian 
system, to which attention is now directed, two facies are 
recognised in the Himalayas, and these differ in lithological 
and faunistic characters One facies is represented by the 
white and red limestones of Chitichun and Malla Sangcha, 
and it corresponds with the topmost zone of the middle Pro¬ 
duces limestone of the Salt Range and with the Tibetan 
series In chn other facies, developed in the main region 
of the Central Himalayas, the Permian strata comprise 
dark shales and calcareous sandstones, the fauna is com¬ 
posed of cephalopods, Umellibranchs, gasteropoda and 
brachiopods, while corals and Bryozoa are wanting, and 
the majority of the leading fossils are autochthonous species, 
none of which has been found outside the Himalayas* 
Only a small percentage of species is identical with Sait 
Range forms, and the affinities with the Tibetan facies are 
less distinctly marked 

The account of the genus Dlospyros, contributed by Mr 
H Wright to the Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Perademya, constitutes a monograph of the Ceylon species. 
Dtospyros Ebenum„ which is the mam source of ebony-wood 
in Ceylon, is found both In the dry and wet region* of the 
island, and is considered to be ready for felling when the 
tree has attained a breast-height circumference of 9 feet. 
The different species vary considerably in the colour of 
their heart-wood, in D Ebenutn the black heart-wood owes 
its colour mainly to chemical and physical changes of the 
materials stored In the elements of the wood, and to a less 
degree to a change in composition and colour of the cell 
walls Considerable variation occurs also In ,fche types of 
flowers, and in D Ebenum the Rower! may be dioecious, 
moncBcious, or polygamous 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, Dr 
T Johnson describes e fungal disease which was found 
upon the willows known as " black mauls 11 growing in 
osier beds in Connemara, and identifies the fungus es 
Physatospora gregonna> a member of the Sphssriacess The 
willows were growing on poor and sour land, and owing 
to their Impoverished condition were especially liable bo the 
ettacks of the fungus. 

The development of scientific Investigation and methods 
In connection with the agriculture of the West Indies has 
been a prominent, feature In the policy of Sir D Morris, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, and an instance of the 
valuable work which Is being carried on Is furnished by 
the reports on sugar cane experiments which have been 
conducted at Antigua and St. Kitts under the super- 
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iitfendence of Mr F Watts. The first part,deals with the 
cultivation of selected varieties of canes grown Jn the same 
way as the ordinary crops on the estate The Barbados 
veedling B. aoS again heads the list, both in the matter 
of providing the heaviest canes and producing the purest 
juice, at the same time it retains its excellent character 
jib a ratoon cane. Another set of experiments, continuing 
Che work of former years, deals with the question of 
manuring The evidence is opposed to the value of arti¬ 
ficial manures for plant canes when the land has been well 
prepared with pen manure, but for obtaining maximum 
crops with ratoons the addition of nitrogenous salts is 
necessary 

The first part of vol 1 of the new senes of the Trans¬ 
actions of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne has now been issued 
Among other interesting contents may be noticed “ Notes 
■on Entomostraca Found at the Roots of Laminaria*," by 
Dr G, S Brady, FRS , and papers by Mr Clephan on 
•ancient Egypt, and by Mr Alex Meek on the fishes of 
Che north-east coast 

The seventieth annual report of the Bootham School 
4 York) Natural History, Literary, and Polytechnic Society, a 
-copy of which has been received, affords abundant evidence 
of the importance attached by the masters of this school to 
Che development in boys of an interest in practical work in 
science and in open-air study of natural phenomena Ihe 
■report should be seen by science masters in secondary schools 
where little Is done to create and foster interest in personal 
•observations of nature 

The British Fire Prevention Committee has issued, as 
number elghty-one in its series of publications, a descriptive 
paper by Mr Edwin O Sachs on the fire at the Iroquois 
Theatre, Chicago, on December 30, 1903 The publication 
*lso contains the new theatre regulations at Chicago, and 
notes on constructional particulars by the USA National 
Fire Protection Association It appears that the stage of 
Che Iroquois Theatre was of the ordinary type with the 
usual wood equipment The stage accessories, scenery, 
properties, &c., were of the ordinary highly inflammable 
•character, and had been in use for a considerable time, which 
Involved the usual fraying and high grade of inflammability 
The electric arc lamps used on the stage were not properly 
•enclosed or suitably protected, and the fire appliances and 
exits were equally unsatisfactory Mr Sachs, after re¬ 
viewing the whole circumstances of the fire, gives a number 
•of general conclusions whirh deserve attention He insists 
that fire prevention on the stage—where the Iroquois fire 
•originated—can only be obtained by suitable incombustible 
construction and equipment The scenery, properties, and 
furnishings of the stage must be thoroughly impregnated, 10 
chat they do not catch or spread fire by any spark or flame 
When it Is remembered that this Chicago fire resulted in- 
57a deaths, it is not too much to demgpd that city authori¬ 
ties should make the best use of the means provided by 
-science to prevent such outbreaks of fire. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
Astronomical Occurrences in June 
June i, rah Jupiter in perihelion * 

5. Ceres in opposition to the Sun. Ceres mag 7 4 

u 14k 13m. to 16b 30m* Transit of Jupiter's Sat. IIL 
" » , (Ganymede) 

6. Ik Mercmy at greatest elongation, 23* 46' W 
£ fab 34>o- Minimum or Algol [$ Perse I) 

in. 9k s)n. ip 1 * m 1 
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June 15 Venus Illuminated portion of dlsesO'994! of Mars 

=0 999 

18. Saturn Major axis of rings4i" 6a Minor axis 
= 9 " 73 

19 5b, Uranus in opposition to the Sun 

24 nh 55m to 1 ah 30m Moon occults 9 Libra 

(mntf 4 3 ) 

29 17b Venus in conjunction with Neptune, $ *" N 

Comet 1904 a —In No 3947 of the Asironomtsche Nach- 
rithten. Prof Stroingren publishes a new set of parabolic 
elements, and a daily ephemcris extending from May 18 to 
June 19, for comet 1904 a 1 lie following is taken from 
his ephemens — 

12/1 (Af 7 litrhn) 


1904 a A log r log a BrigKintM 

h m 1 , , 
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In No 3946 of the same journal, Prof. Pickering reports 
that on o spectrogram taken with an objective prism at the 
Harvard College Observatory on April 16, the nearly con¬ 
tinuous spectrum shows a slight increase of intensity at 
two points, the distribution of the light being the same as 
that recorded on a similar spectrogram of comet 1898 VII 

The comet was independently discovered by M Lutien 
Rudaux at his private observatory at Donville (Manrhe) on 
April 16 Using a portrait lens of 4 cm aperture, he 
photographed the region about the nebula Mga with an 
exposure lasting from loh 13m to ioh 43m (Paris M T ), 
about 4 hours before Mr Brooks discovered the comet at 
Geneva (USA) On developing the plate he discovered 
an unknown nebulous patch to the north of the nebula, but 
cloudv weather prevented him from confirming his discovery 
(Astronormsche Nachftchten , No 3946) 

The Stability of Solar Spfctrum Wave-Lengths —In 
a paper published in No 19 (1904) of the Comples rtndus, 
M_ Hamy again refers to the apparent change of wave¬ 
length of the green cadmium line at A 508, with the con¬ 
ditions under which the radiation is produced He states 
that on increasing the temperature surrounding the vacuum 
tube from 295° to 310° C , the relative intensities of the 
single line and the doublet, referred to by Prof Fabry 
(Comptes ttndus, cxxxvm. p 854), are considerably,modified, 
so much so that the mean wave-length is appreciably altered 

He then suggests that a change of mean wave-length of 
this character may largely affect the stability of the wave¬ 
lengths of lines in the solar spectrum, because the conditions 
of radiation In the solar atmosphere are probably consider¬ 
ably modified during the various epochs of solar disturb¬ 
ance 

Variable Star Observations —The variable star observ¬ 
ations made at Rousdon by the late Sir Cuthbert Peek have 
been edited by Prof H H Turner, and the work is now 
ready for press *At the meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society held on April 8, Prof Turner stated that on subject¬ 
ing the few available light curves to harmonic analysis, he 
found that the different harmonics appear to form a regular 
series Another point of interest discovered was that on 
subjecting the sun-spot activity curve» obtained by plotting 
Wolf's numbers, to Bimilar analysis, the coefficients fitted 
fairly'Veil Into the formula obtained from the Rousdon 
star variations if the sun-spot maxima be taken as corre¬ 
sponding to the variable star maxima (Observatory, No 
344 ) ^ 

Provisional Results of the International Latitude 
SerVKb.— Prof Albrecht publishes in No 3045 of the 
Astronemische Naehrichten the provisional results obtained 
by Jjfe International Latitude Senrlce during 1903-4 From 
r diagram and a table, which show the variation of the 
momentary pole from the position of* the mean pole, It is 
seen that the amount of this variation increased during 
1903, and is now probably near Ifce maximum value 
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THE TISSUE-LYMPH CIRCULATION.' 

AFTER paying a warm tribute to the memory of his 
^ teacher in physiology, the late Prof Sharpey, FR S , 
the lecturer proceeded 

1 propose to submit to you the results of a study 
on the circulation of the tissue fluid m man, or, in 
other words, on the fluid transfers between the blood and 
the tissues Apart from its Intrinsic physiological interest 
this subject has important bearings on the practice ! 
of medicine 

Some of the conclusions suggested to me by this inquiry 


if both these pressures rise or fall together we may fairly 
assume that the capillary pressure will also rise or fall 
After food the pulse-rate also increases, and in an hour It 
may have gaJned from eight to fifteen beats a minute 
When the pulse pressure gauge is applied so as to arrest 
the pulsation of the radial artery (the finger being used 
as the indicator), the reading becomes cardlometrie, and 
is generally increased in an hour after a meal from 15 to 
20 millimetres of mercury* Therefore it would seem that 
digestion very considerably stimulates the heart, augment¬ 
ing the output and the contractile energy of the ventricle 
The essential mm of the digestive excitation of the circu¬ 
latory system is to raise the capillary 







Fjg i —Churl showing rme of a/1trial pressure after food 


blood pressure, and according to my 
observations this end is attained by the 
increased activity of the cardiac muscle 
But it can likewise be secured by taking 
with a meal some substance which 
dilates the arteries and arterioles, and 
thus lowers the arterial pressure, then 
the venous pressure is greatly increased, 
and the capillary pressure must be 
raised, being between two pressures 
higher than the normal capillary 
pressure 

We may therefore infer that we may 
have a rise in the capillary pressure 
either with an increase or a decrease 
of the arterial pressure according as we 
have cardiac stimulation (as after 
meals) or vaso-dilation 

Digestive Variations in the Blood 


were so unetpet ted that I was naturally led to repeat my 
observations in every department of it over and over again, 
and to scrutinize all the facts with more than ordinary 
diligence More than 3000 observations have been made 
in health and disease, but I propose in these lectures to use 
mainly the physiological material 

Methods and Apparatus 

[Dr Oliver here described the methods and apparUus 
employed with certain improvements in the haemocytoineter, 
hsmoglobinometer, and himo- 
dynamometer J CORPUSCLES 

The Effect of the Ingestion of PER CMM PERCEN T" 
Food on the Tissue-lympii r —P 

Circulation 4400000 roeLL 

Elsewhere 1 I have shown that the _ 

ingestion of food initiates an interest- 5300000 l 06 Lr 

log series of variations in the blood I j 1 

and blood pressures which culminates .* AnAnn iaj .~ 

in a prolonged wave-like exudation OZQQUm lu * <- 

of tissue-lymph, and that this ex- X — 

citation in tne circulatory system 5100000 IQZ _ 

recurs with perfect regularity after 
each meal Subsequent inquiry has 5000000 ^ 100 4 
amply confirmed this position ^ 

1 'he digestive variations m the aQAQOOO OA K 

blood pressure —The ingestion of o ” 

food invariably raises the arterial a mrsnnnn qc 6" 

blood pressure (Fig 1) In an hour wBwtJUUU Sro 

after a meal it rise* 15 or even so - 

millimetres of mercury, then it 4700000 94 _ 

begins to fall, and in from two and _ 

a naif to three and a half hours it 4600000 92 LL 

becomes stationary until the next 

meal or until exeruas is taken The a—Chart showing 

curve of the venous pressure rises “ d ™ r compr61110,1 


I have followed three senes of alter¬ 
ations in (he blood during digestion, namely, in the 
corpuscles, in the haemoglobin, and in the specific gravity. 
As the variations in the chromocytes and in the hsmoglobln 
are identical, they are taken together 

Digestive variations in the corpuscles and haemoglobin — 
The finger, having been subjected to the compression of the 
ruhber rings, yields blood which shows a progressive rise 
in the percentages of the corpuscles and of the hsmoglobtn 
until an hour has elapsed, when the increment amounts to 
from 8 to 10 per cent , then the percentages gradually fall, 


3 i HOURS 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
_erf BUND 


Lbe percentages of corpuscle* end the tpeelfle gravity of the blood before 
ObMivatloDB made before a meal and at freqneni intervale alter ward* 


and falla throughout with that of the 

arterial pressure It may, I think, be inferred from these 
facts that the capillary blood pressure follows the same 
curve after meals, for we know that this pressure Is more 
closely related to the venous than to the arterial, and that 

1 Abstract of the Olifer-Sharpey Lectures on Recent Studies on the 
Tltnia lymph Circulation, by Dv f George Oliver, Delivered before the 
Royal Collage of PhyeicUai of Loodoo oa April n end 14 
u Proftfiling? of rh« Royal Society. June 11, 190*, The Lemvet 
October 3, igoji p. 940 , and ue Jwurmal ol the British Balneological and 
Cl In at olofl Iter Society, 1903 
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and they finally Settle down to normal in from two And 
a half to three and a half hours (Fig a, a). Should, how¬ 
ever, the blood be derived from the finger In the ordinary 
way (without compression), the successive readings of the 
blood elements indicate a progressive fall in (he percentages, 
which in an hour amounts to from 6 to 8 per cent., when 
a rise sets in and recovery U eventually estaolldhod 
(Fig a, b]l 

Digestive variations M the specific gravity of the Wood-—> 
The blood, as shown by compression of the Anger, rises in 
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specific gravity after meals, the rise reaching its maximum 
point (e g from 1061 to 1065) in an hour The specific 
gravity then begins to falJ, settling down to the initial 
point at the conclusion of the wave-like disturbance 
(Fig a, a). On the other hand, the blood derived from the 
finger uncompressed affords a specific gravity which follows 
the contrary course, that is to say, it falls and then rises 
(Fig a, b) When the digestive disturbance is over, the 
variations in the blood, like those in the circulation, 
cease, and the readings in normal subjects at rest continue 
to be alike In both samples (before and after compression) 
until the following meal 

The digestive exudation of tissue lymph —On reviewing 
the foregoing data it is obvious that they indicate strictly 
concurrent' events All the four senes of variations follow 
exactly the same curve What is the link which binds them 
together? If we suppose that the ingestion of food in some 
way raises the capillary blood pressure which exudes a 
filtrate of a portion of the liquor sanguinis into the areolar 
spaces, all the changes in the blood which 1 have described 
Will naturally fallow (see Fig 3) In proportion to the 
exudation under a rising capillary blood pressure, the blood 
will become more and more concentrated in chromoiytes 
and in hemoglobin, and inasmuch as its specific gravity 
mainly depends on the corpuscles, the density of the blood 
will rise part passu with the increased concentration Then, 
when the capillary pressure begins co fail, as it does after 
the acme of the digestive disturbance has been attained, the 
concentration of the blood diminishes, and we may assume 
that either absorption of the watery elements of the effused 
lymph overbalances exudation or that the effusion is being 
returned by the lymphatics to the blood Now 1 have shown 
that none of these alterations in the blood could have been 
ascertained by the examination of blood derived from the 
finger in the ordinary way, they only become apparent after 
the compression of the tissues by the rubber rings, which 
removes the extra-capillary fluid and enable us to obtain the 
blood undiluted by that fluid But the progressive readings 
of the ordinary samples of blood, though valueless, and 
actually misleading when accepted as independent testimony 
of blood changes during digestion, become instructive when 
compared with the readings of samples obtained after com¬ 
pression, for they then afford a measure of the amount of 
fluid withdrawn from the blood lhe differential readings 
of the hamocytometer tubes made every fifteen minutes after 
a meal show the greatest divergence, and therefore the 
largest quantity of tissue fluid, just at the time (an hour 
after a meal) when the digestive blood pressure wave and 
the concentration of the blood attain their maximum de¬ 
velopment The difference, indicated by the scale on the 
tubes, will amount to from 15 to 30 per cent , it will then 
gradually diminish, and will finally disappear in from two 
and a halF to three and a half hours, and will not reappear 
until after the next meal or until exercise is taken lhe 
amplitude and duration of the lymph wave are influenced 
by various conditions, such as the tone of the subject, the 
bulk and nature of the meal, the use of beverages, rest, or 
exercise 

Other rhythmical digestive variations .—I will now direct 
your attention to other physiological variations produced by 
the ingestion of food, synchronous with the foregoing 
These are —(1) the digestive curve of augmented respir¬ 
atory exchange determined by Frederlcq and ocher 
observers, (a) the gastric juice curve of Pawlow , and (3) a 
digestive rhythmical variation of muscular contractility, 
which came to light while studying the effects of muscular 
tension on the arterial pressure It Nras found that when 
tissue-lymph was not apparent (e g before meals), the 
tension raised the arterial pressure to a maximum degree 

! s,g, 40 mm,), whereas when the lymph was fully effused 
an hour after a meal) the pressure could only be slightly 
raised (5 or 10 mm ) The digestive curve of muscular 
contractiblllty (« 0 the capability of being contracted) is 
therefore the reverse of the lymph curve, and it is inferred 
that the exudation of the lymph into the nftiscular tissue 
checks the shortening of Che muscular ’fibres, and thus 
diminishes the effect of their contraction on the Intra¬ 
muscular Vessels 

These observations on the condition of the muscles during 
digestion, therefore, confirm the teaching as co the outflow 
and dbmption of lymph furnished by the differential ex- 
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animation of the blood At the termination of the digestive 
disturbance there is apparent a gain in the contractile 
energy, as expressed in an additional rise of the arterial 
pressure produced by muscular tension Ihis gain (whu-h 
onl) becomes evident after the absorption of the lj'mph) 
varies from 5 Lo 20 millimetres, according to the nature 
of the food consumed and the need for recuperation 

The effects of typical meals on the digestive lymph flow — 
Let us now study the digestive curves of lymph exudation 
produced by four different kinds of meals First, the 
ordinary mixed meal containing the usual proportions of 
animal food, vegetables, and fannacea, secondly, the meat 
ineal, consisting of animal food in various forms, with 
cheese and butter and a very little toast, thirdly, the vege¬ 
table nral, with farinaceous puddings, fruit, and cheese, 
and fourthly, the nulk meal, milk, hre.id, and farinaceous 
puddings In each case the fluid supplied was a tumbler of 
water, and the amount of food was meiely limited by a 
feeling of satisfaction, Sugar and >.ilt (two grams of 
each) were taken m the same quantity ut ill the solid meals 
lhe meal was at one o’clock, and lh* same subjert was 
throughout submitted to observation No rxernse was 
permitted for an hour before and after mi ils, nor until 
lhe digestive disturbance had quite subsided Observations 
were made just before the meals and every fifteen minutes 
after them The lesults are epitomised m the following 
table (Table I ) — 

Tadlb I 

Lymph (.fTution 

The meal , A . 

Maximum Duration 


per cent hours 

Roast meat 300 . S 

Mixed 175 .3 

Vegetable 125 3 

Milk 7 5 


You see that the lymph curves produced by these seveial 
kinds of meals vary enormously in amplitude and length, 
and in the following descending order —meat meal, 
ordinary meal, vegetable meal, and milk meal The nel 
gam in muscle contractility shown by the tension test after 
the subsidence of the digestive disturbance and the removal 
of the lymph is In the same order, expressed by the follow¬ 
ing figures —15 (meat meal), 10 (ordinary meal), 7 (vege¬ 
table meal), and 3 (milk meal) Some light will be thrown 
on these results by studying the effect of the separate food 
elements 

The effect of the food elements on the production of tMfur 
lymph —I will first mention those substances which, accord¬ 
ing to my observation, do not alter the blood pressure or 
cau^r the flow of tissue lymph —cold water, starch, fats, 
gelatin, proteid as represented by mjosin or egg-albumin, 
the sugars (cane sugar, glucose, maltose, galartose, 
mannose, dextrose, and inulin), pepsin, and hydrochloric 
acid Cold water (e g ^oo cubic centimetres, or a little 
more than 16 ounces) has no effect, but the same amount 
of warm water lowers the arterial pressure This is there¬ 
fore a temperature effect In regard to proteids, I selected 
chemically pure myosin (muscle proteid) and white of egg 
as representative of the group So far their effects have 
been negative In support of this conclusion wc have also 
the fact that the lymph exudation produced by a meal of 
roast beef is 30 per cent , whereas that caused by a meal 
of boded meat is only 7 per cent All the sugars named also 
produce negative results There are, however, other sugars 
(glycogen, Isvulose, and Hchenln) which have been found 
decisively to affect the blood pressure and the flow of lymph 

Inorganic salts ,—I will here onlf refer to sodium and 
potassium chlorides, as my observations on the effects of 
other salts are not sufficiently advanced for publication 
Sodium chloride, in percentages varying from 1 S to a o, in¬ 
variably raises the arterial pressure and increases the outflow 
of tissue lymph, four grams produce in thirty minutes 
the exudation of 15 per cent lymph, which is completely 
absorbed In thirty minutes mfire Potassium chloride 
lowers the arterial pressure, four grams producing a fall 
ofjfrom 10 to xa millimetres ot mercury Sodium chloride 
increases and potassium chloride diminishes the digestive 
curves W h «n these two salts are taken in equal propor¬ 
tions—two grams of each—their effects on the blood 
pressure and lyrpph flow neutralise each other 
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Muscle extractives —The lymph exudation produced by 
homemade beef-tea, derived from half a pound of beef 
Infixed tint In cold water and then In hot. la similar in 
amplitude to that of a meat meal (aee supra), only It la of 
shorter duration Two well known beef extract!, selected 
out of several as typical of the rest, gave a somewhat smaller 
amount of lymph exudation, the quantities taken being those 
directed by their proprietors No salt or other seasoning 
was added to the preparations. The following products 
derived from muscles have been administered, dissolved or 
suspended in six ounces of cold water •—creatin, creatinin, 
xanthm, hypoxanthin, uric acid, camin, and glycogen 

[Dr Oliver here described how the matter of doBage was 
settled ] 

The doses thus worked out may aeem to the experimental 
physiologist to be absurdly small, but the uniform results 
obtained in different subjects showed that it was not 
necessary to experiment with larger quantities My observ¬ 
ations show that unc acid (either as uric acid or as 
ammonium urate), xanthin, creatinin, carnln, and glycogen 
produce a decided rise in the blood pressures (arterial, 
capillary, and venous) and increase the exudation of tissue 
lymph, the pressure and the exudation rise being propor¬ 
tionate to each other This effect from ingesting glycogen 
was quite unexpected The accompanying table gives the 
doses, the maximum lymph exudation and arterial pressure, 
and the duration of these effects 


Table II 

Maximum me 



Lymph 
per cant, 

Arienal 
pressure 
mm Hg 

Carnin, gram 0 0325 


(ft grain) 

Creatinin, grain 0-0325 

■5 

US 

(ft grain) 

Glycogen, gram 00325 
(4 grain) 

>4 

114 

6 

106 

Ditto, gram 013 (a 
grains) 

Unc acid, gram 00325 

20 

lao 

x- grain) 

Ammonium urate, 

*7 

ll l 

gram 0-13 (a grams) 
Xanthin, gram 00325 

*5 

13 5 

(ft gram) 

ao 

120 


Duration of 
effect in 
minutes 

30 

3 ° 

23 

90 

8s 

110 

io 5 


A long latent interval (about twenty minutes) elapsed after 
swallowing unc acid or ammonium urate and xanthm 
before anv effect on the blood pressure was apparent, a 
fact which may be accounted for by the low solubility of 
these products, which, however, produced effects more de¬ 
cided and more prolonged than those which followed the 
other products Creatin and hypoxanthin differ from the 
other allied products In their effects on the arterial pressure 
Creatin produces at first a fail which Is followed by a rise, 
and hypoxanthin causes a marked fall in the arterial and 
an equally decided rise in the venous pressure 

When xanthin is combined with it in equal parts, the 
blood pressures remain unaltered In like manner when 
creatinin is taken with creatin (equal parts) the preliminary 
fall of arterial pressure produced by creatin fails to appear, 
and the effects of the two agents balance each other for 
twenty minutes, after which the rise of creatinin combined 
with the ultimate rise of creatin take their normal course. 
All the muscle-derived products raise the capillary blood 
pressure, Increase the exudation of tissue lymph, and are 
cardiac stimulants 

The active principles contained in beverages ,—Allied to 
most of the foregoing products in their chemical constitu¬ 
tion and physiological action on the blood pressure and 
lymph circulation are the active principles of tea, coffee, and 
cocoas caffein and theobromln being methylxanthins, the 
former being called tri- and the Latter dl-mefhylxanthln 
They are therefore bodies with a purin basis (C.N,), and. 
like most of the other purin bodies, they raise the blood 
pressure In a long, well sustained curve, with an accom¬ 
panying wave-like exudation of tissue lymph, and they are 
also like the other purins in being carolo-stimulants 

The effects of alcohol on the blood pressure and lymph 


circulation are modified very "considerably by the pretence 
of other constituents in spirits, wines, malt liquors, Ac* 
The arterial pressure curve of absolute alcohol at first fails 
and then rises, the fall below the normal being equivalent 
to the rise above it It therefore resembles that of creatin. 
and differs from that of xanthin, uric acid, creatinin, and 
glycogen 

Whisky follows the compound curve of absolute alcohol, 
brandy, wines, and beer conform to the simple curve of the 
bodies just mentioned, and gin follows the curve of hypo- 



Fig 3 — a, lymph record from purin free meal B, purin free meal with 
sodium chloride ao grams c, purin-free meal with sodium chloride 
4 o grama n, purin free meal with sodium chloride 2 grama and 
uric acid o 016, creailn o 033 creatinin o 033, xanthin o 016, hypo¬ 
xanthin o 016, and glycogen o 04S 

xanthin, this marked difference being due to the jumper it 
contains 

1 conclude from the foregoing data that caffein, theo- 
bromin, and the alcoholic beverages (but more especially 
brandy, wines, and malt liquors) excite the flow of tissue- 
lymph like the purin and the other products previously 
mentioned 

HOW IS THB DlOESTIVE EXUDATION OF TISSUE LYMPH 
Produced? 

We are led by the foregoing data to the following con¬ 
clusions —(1) That the food constituents themselves (pro- 
teids, fats, and carbohydrates) do not possess the power of 
starting the mechanism by which lymph is dispensed to the- 
tissues throughout the body (a) That nature, however, 
associates with our food-stuffs small quantities of certain 
very active substances which bring Into play that mechanism, 
though these substances themselves are practically devoid or 
food value, and that man frequently increases this natural 
lymph stimulation by the use of salt and beverages contain¬ 
ing bodies which also Incite the flow of lymph 

But let us put this matter to the test of experiment. It 
is possible to arrange a meal containing a fairly large- 
quantity of nutrient elements in such a way that It will 
not react on the circulation at all, and will not induce the* 
flow of tissue lymph Such a meal consists of three or 
more eggs, a full supply of white bread, boiled rice or 
tapioca, cream, sugar, and cheese, with a tumbler of cold 
water 1 have taken this meal several times with the feel¬ 
ing of repletion, and yet it has not produced a rise of blood 
pressure or the slightest flow of tissue lymph 

In Fig 3 A shows the negative effect of this meal on 
the tissue lymph, B and c Indicate two exudations produced 
by adding two and four grams of sodium chloride to the 
meal, and d is a voluminous lymph wave resulting from the 
addition of a mixture of the following products with two 
grams of salt -—uric acid, o 016 gram; creatin, 0-033 
gram, creatinin, 0-033 gram, xanthin, 0*0if gram; 
hypoxanthin, o 016 gram, and glycogen, o 048 gram. 
The meal produced a touch more refreshing and sustaining 
effect when the digestive lymph flow was excited by the- 
addition of salt, and more especially by that' of salt 
associated with the physiological products than when taken 
alone. 
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Exercise 

The fundamental effects of exercise on the blood pressure 
may be readily studied In an epitomised form by placing 
the pad of the haamodynamometer over a small superficial 
artery, like the superficial!* vole, and then throwing all 
the muscles Into a state of tension for sixty seconds (the 
arm on which the observation Is made being excluded from 
the contraction) In Fig 4 you observe that the complete 
arterial pressure curve of muscular contraction is made up 
of two elevations, (a) primary and (c) secondary, separated 
by a fall (b) which is just as decidedly below the normal 
pressure as the second rise is above it, Ihe first elevation 
(a) is synchronous with the tension, and the second (c) 
appears after the muscles are relaxed 

Now these oscillations of the arterial pressure are all 
seen on a larger stale in ordinary exercise, each stage 
being, of course, prolonged in proportion to the duration 
of the exercise The primary rise is invariably followed 
by a gradual fall, even during the continuance of the 
exercise, and by a rapid and decisive fall on its cessation, 
and that fall is succeeded during rest by a second 
rise 

Sir Lauder Brunton and Dr Tunmchffe are, I believe, 


will fall, and lymph will not be exuded But the state of the 
circulation is different m the non-muscular parts, for all 
the blood pressures (arterial, capillary, and venous), are 
markedly raised during the sustained tension of the mutfQles. 
Hence the effusion of lymph in the finger On the other 
hand, when the contraction ceases, the intra-musdilar 
capillary pressure will rise, and lymph will ^then be 
effused into the muscles lhat the muscles when relaxed 
after contraction become full of blood is shown by the work 
of Ludwig and his pupils, and bpr Sir Lauder Brunton and 
Dr 1 unnicliffe, who have furnished graphic cvf&nce of 
the dilatation of the intra-muscular arteries which follows 
contraction (op cil ) 

As after food so after exercise the contractlbillty of the 
muscles (as indicated by the tension test) diminishes in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of lymph effused 

Exercise likewise provides us with smite instructive facta 
as to how tissue-fiuid is removed Observation has shown 
that a short muscular contraction of sixty seconds will 
produce two effusions, one during the contraction which 
is entirely absorbed in sixty seconds, and another which is 
immediately afterwards thrown out, and disappears just as 
quickly, so that in four minutes we have two successive 
effusions which entirely clear up The rapidity with which 
lymph disappears from the tissues in a state 



of rest certainly favours the notion of absorp¬ 
tion rather than that of transmission along the 
lymphatics Now, experimentation on animals 
has shown that muscular action of some kind 
i* necetaary to ensure a flow of lymph along 
the lymphatics, so we may conclude that during 
exercise the muscular action will more par¬ 
ticularly favour that passage for the lymph 

Fatigue 

Observation has shown that the nse in thp 
arterial pressure produced during the con¬ 
tinuance of exercise becomes less and less pro¬ 
nounced in proportion lo the duration of the 
exercise, for example, the initial increase of 
from 15 to ao mm gradually subsides until, 
after the lapse of a certain time (which varies 
with the tone of the Individual and with the 
nxternaj temperature), the arterial pressure 
will not exceed 100 mm Hg, and if the exercise 
1*1 further continued it will even fall lower, to 
95, 90. or 85 mm This point was also 
observed by Sir Lauder Brunton and Dr 
Tunmcliffe 

Why should the rise of pressure, normally 
induced by exercise, be effaced or even re¬ 
placed by a fall when exercise is prolonged? 

Inasmuch as the lymph exudfcd during 


Fig 4.— 1 The effect nl muscular tendon on the arterial pressure , (a) nse from femculir exercise obstructs the contractile pressure Of 

tension , (n) fall on relaxing lha miiadtJ , (c) secondary H*e during rut the muscular fibres on the intra-muscular 


arteries and arterioles, the peripheral resist- 


the only observers who have furnished trustworthy data 
on the blood pressure in man, both during muscular move¬ 
ment and immediately after its cessation, and their data 
accord with my own * 

Ihe secondary rise of blood pressure which I have in¬ 
variably found to supervene during rest after exercise does 
not, however, seem to have been recognised by other 
observers 

Exercise invariably increases the exudation of tissue- 
lymph Inasmuch as it is rapidly absorbed on the cessation 
of exercise, the observation must be made without delay 

How are these effects of exercise produced? According 
to Ludwig and Gaskell (Ludwig's 11 Arbeiter,” 1877), 
during a short tetanus the flow from ihe efferent vein of 
the muscle, after the first spurt of blood, may fall to 
practically ml Therefore we may infer that musrular 
contraction causes partial or temporary occlusion of the 
Intra-muscular Vessels, and that.this increase of peripheral 
resistance, along with reflex cardiac stimulation, will go 
far to explain the rise in the arterial pressure 4 

At the same time, the capillary pressure within the muscle 

1 '■ Remark* on ihe Effect of Resistance Exercises upon tbe Circulation 
m Men, Local and General, 1 by Sir Leu dm Brunton nrtd F W Tiranldiffe, 
M.D (Brit MuL /wm , October 16, 1S97 ) ^ 
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a nee caused by exercise will be reduced, and the arterial 
pressure will gradually fall In fatigue, no amount of 
will exerted over the muscles can raise the arterial pressure 
at all; the muscles, though capable of ordinary contrac¬ 
tion, become, as it were, Jymph-logged But massage 
quickly disperses the lymph, and the contractlbillty Is re¬ 
stored Human instinct, without knowing the "why," 
practised what J.s now taught by physiological inquiry. We 
read in the “ Odyssey " how the women rubbed and kneaded 
their weary heroes returned from battle, and thus Invigor¬ 
ated them, and we know that from time immemorial rubbing 
was the sovereign remedy for fatigue 

The physiology of fatigue includes another Important 
factor, namely, diminished gravity control over the blood 
pressure The outcome of exercise is the production of 
hypotonia in the vaso-motor mechanism, which is the central 
fact, ad it were, of fatigue 

0 Rest 

During rest after exercise there is developed a steady 
and persistent rise of the blood pressures and a correspond¬ 
ing, effusion of lymph, and the volume and duration of this 
s0ond outflow of lymph are atoayB proportionate to the 
Vaso-dilator or reducing effect of exercise The physio¬ 
logical intent of it is to repair and" recharge the muscle*, 
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for afjfr the lymph is absorbed the contractibiUty is 
alwqyaf found to be restored How pre the muscles 
* 6 lUgVttUtomatically renovated without food? It seems 
ttgQjr probable that the reparative lyftiph f pxudation which 
^dfiajpa exercise ib produced bj> the agency of chemical 
,iup{t&nces generated by muscular contraction, just as the 
*tuffestivejymph flow is caused by exogenous lymphagogues 
£rpptin and lactate of ammonium produce the double curve 
of arterial pressure induced by exercise and rest 

* v Sleep* 

A large volume of lymph (not less than ao per cent) is 
exuded into the somatic tissues during sleep 

In sleep the arterial pressure falls very low (from 78 to 
82 mm Hg) and the venous pressure rises to a high point 
(40 to 50 mm Hg) There is complete physiological vaso¬ 
motor relaxation, consequently the veins not only of the 
somatic, but of the splanchnic area are filled with blood 1 he 
splanchnic stasi 9 is shown by the fart that when a weight 
(k shot bag of 14 lb) is 


with it a cheque for payment, the banker therefore la 
compelled to reimburse at the same time that he receives, 
so that the balance is kept fairly uniform 

In normal subjects each effusion of tissue-lymph is inter¬ 
mittent, rising out of and subsiding into an apparently 
lymph-free state of the tissues when the capillary blood- 
pressure (as indicated by the venous pressure) touches its 
minimum point. Probably at such times some trace of 
tissue fluid Is actually present, but insufficient to be made 
apparent by the ordinary use of the differential test 

[Some practical deductions were here drawn, and new 
remedies suggested by the inquiry were described ] 

There is much more work to be done, but meanwhile lei 
me summarise a few provisional conclusions — 

( 1 ) Tissue-lymph is intermittently effused, for example, 
after the ingestion of food, during exercise, rest after 
exercise, and during sleep 

( 2 ) The rapid effusion and removal of it in states of rest 
suggest the existence of a circulation between the blood 


HOURS 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
tf BLOOD 


mi 


applied to the abdomen, the _ 

arterial pressure is raised at CORPUSCLES — Vtrinr ctivm 

once from 80 to 100 mm *ig CMM PCRCEMT 

In a few minutes, however, rxflnOOO f inA 

when the subject is fully ^222222 °® 

awake, the arterial pressure o 300000 I 

rises to 95 mm Hg or so, the 5200000 104 

venous pressure falls to 15 or SI 00000 102 

ao mm Hg, the shot bag no 5000000 ' 100 

longer raises the arterial 4000000 96 

pleasure, and the effused 4e00000 gg 

lymph of sleep, having be- "J"” J{JJ17 

come absorbed, is no longer « 

apparent 4600000 ^ 92 

What is nature's intent in 

i thus SUDplvine the tissues SO F,r,> 3 —Schema showing (aa) exudation of lymph conveying proleid a and salt! to the tissues and (flu) absorption 

liberally with lymph dunng of u»u. fluxTcoMaimng -olubl. wait, and nils 


liberally with lymph during 
our sleeping hours? The 

answer admits of no doubt—restoration , nnii how true to 
fact Is the old proverb, “He who sleeps, dines"' For 
during sleep nature provides the maximum amount of 
tissue-lymph, which we only obtain intermittently after 
meals Can this be proved? The answer is provided by 
the tension test 

IDr. Oliver here epitomised the results oi> a night and 
morning record, demonstrating in figures the restorative 
power of sleep.] 

[The effects of gases (oxygen, carbonic acid, sulphurous 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and the atmosphere of sewers), 
of gravitation, of temperaiure, and of internal secretion 
(suprarenal, thyroid) on the tissue-lymph circulation were 
described, and the vexed question as to whether tissue-lymph 
Is n secretion or a pressure product was discussed ] 

Is there an intermediary circulation? —The rapid removal 
of lymph from the tissues when the muscles are at rest, for 
example, after rxerutp and on awaking from sleep, suggests 
absorption rather than ti ana mission by the lymphatics 
Therefore 1 think there 19 evident e in support of a circula¬ 
tion of fluid independent of the lymphatic circulation, 
though controlled by the capillary circulation, of which it 
may be said to be an extension 

There is not time to discuss the forces involved The 
best account or them, as at present known, is that given 
by Prof Starling, of University College, than whom no 
one has done more valuable work m support of Ludwig's 
pressure theory (Schafer’s “Text-book of Physiology," 
vol I.) Ludwig pointed out that the prime factors in the 
effusion of lymph are filtration and diffusion. My observ¬ 
ations refer only to filtration, and they suggest such a 
scheme of the intermediary circulation as is represented 
ut Fig, 5 , which shows the mechanism, as it were, for the 
supply of pabulum to the tissues (aa! and for the removal 
of soluble waste from them (an) The view there 
represented explains why the ingestidn of food restores 
ihe tissues at once, and long before the food itself 
can be assimilated Into the blood The exhausted tissues 
have not, therefore, to remain unsupplied until the food 
becomes part of the common store of'pabulum, which the 
blood keeps ready for distribution Each supply of food 
may be viewed ns a deposit paid to our banking account, 
but it Is not merely a deposit, for nature combines 
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and the tissue spaces—a circulation independent of the 
lymphatic circulation. 

( 3 ) The apparent physiological intent of the effusion is 
reparative, and that of its absorption to aid the removal of 
tissue waste 

(4) By studying the conditions which increase or decrease 
lymph effusion, we ought to gain a clearer insight as to how 
to control derangements of nutrition and metabolism 

’UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 

intelligence . 

Mr HuijfcRi M Turnduu, Magdalen College, Oxford, 
has been elected to a Radcliffe travelling fellowship for 
three yrars 

The Rede lecture at Cambridge will be delivered on 
June u by Dr J A Ewing, K R S , upon " The Structure 
of Metals " 

Dr F G DonnaNj lecturer In chemistry m the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, has been elected to the chair 
of physical chemistry recently founded by Sir John T 
Brunner in the University of Liverpool 

The British Medical Journal states that the new medical 
laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania is to be opened 
on June 30 Exclusive of site and equipment, the building 
has cost nearly 140,000/ Jt is the fir*t of a group of 
buildings It is proposed to erect, which when completed 
will, it is hoped, form the largest system of building* 
devoted to the teaching of medicine in the world 

As a general result of the various movements In recent 
3 ears to establish a centre of veterinary education In Liver¬ 
pool, it has been arranged, we learn from the Tim**, that 
Prof Williams, of the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
shall transfer his teaching centre to Liverpool and taka 
up the professorship of veterinary medicine and surgery 
offered by the Institute of Comparative Pathology, *nd 
shall act as principal or dean of the veterinary school. 
Prof. Williams will be placed upon the same footing at 
professor* in the university, and the cost of the professor¬ 
ship has been privately guaranteed for a period of years. 
In accordance with a scheme drawn up five years ago by 
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the professors of pathology, physiology, zoology, and 
botany, veterinary students will be taught m their respective 
laboratories, and will enjoy, without increase of fees, all 
the facilities possessed by medical and science student* 
They will, in addition, have the advantage of the Iropual 
Medicine, Cancer Researih, and Comparative Pathology 
Schools This arrangement will provide for the sucntifii 
training of the veterinary student upon a stale equal to that 
of the medical student 

At the concluding meeting of the session 1903-4 of the 
Architectural Association, Mr A E Munhy read a paper 
on the value of science in an architectural curriculum, in 
which he urged that science should receive more attention 
fiom architectural students He mentioned some interest¬ 
ing particulars as to the number of hours per week dpvotrd 
to science by students studying 111 arihiteetuial courses m 
the great technical schools of the world lo give a few 
examples, Mr Munby stated that the architectural student 
at McGill University 
devotes 7 9 hours 

week to science T- ,’v 

classes, at Uni- jlj : •' U . U-"f®*®f****; i':*-M,* 1 

versitv College, -|f^ 

London, 6 8, at ■p:;;::;;:,; 1 ;;:;::!!;;':?;:;;;::;;;: ,* 

Glasgow Technical 
College, 53, at the H- 

University of ‘ ‘*; 7 , \ 

Illinois, 49, and at |||j}^^ 

the Techmschen 

Hochschule, 25 To 

conclude hts paper, 1|6^^ 

Mr Munby made 
suggestions as to 

the subjects of !|S:T\ /; ‘ ' ’ .V I • "V", ' V,',< i„ 7 

science an archt- * ’ ' •“ 

tectural student 

should study at the 

outset of his career 

These should in- 

elude, he thought, jg 

a general expen- 

mental course on 

physics, including 

laboratory work , a 

similar course deal- |l|lt^BSI^BlH|SIIRSHIHI 

ing with the elc- 
ments of inorganic 

chemistry, and a ‘"77 ’ V 7",!7 

short course out- 

lining the principles jHf ' 

of geology and deal- 

Ing With the 

graphical arrange- 


Many^bf the larger pieces of apparatus have Itbt been 
specially designed for experimental purposes, &gt are 
ordinary standard commercial machines whiLh ha^fe l^een 
fitted with the necrssarv measuring appliances by students' 
and Ihe workshop Instructor The clei tru al engindWm£ 
laboratories are divided into three principal room»ythe 
large laboratory where the testing of electrical instruments, 
and the measurement of eleLtriral quantities dre carried 
out the dynamo room where the experiments and investi¬ 
gations on dynamos and motors are conducted, and the 
“ advanced " InboruLory where the standard instrument's 
are kept and used for calibrating the instruments used in 
experimental work, and where the more advanced alter¬ 
nating md polyphase current experiments are made In 
addition to these rooms, there are two rooms fitted up for 
photometry tests on ini andest enl md arc lamps re¬ 
spectively 'I hprp is nlsu a large wiring >hup for instruc¬ 
tion in praclitul wiring and jointing, and two workshops 
for repairing and making apparatus foi the electncal labor- 


men t of rocks and 


Fig 1 - Mam Lighting Plant of the South Western Polyirchnic 


with petrology The 

whole of this work might be undertaken by a person of 
average intelligence at the age of, say sixteen, and com¬ 
pleted in one year with some twelve hours' teaching per 
week 

In connection with the recent opening of the new build¬ 
ings, extending the South-Western Polytechnic at CheUeu, 
the heads of the electrical and mechanical engineering de¬ 
partments have prepared a pamphlet describing the aims 
and equipments of their respective laboratories In these 
laboratories two classes of students receive instruction, viz 
those who attend the engineering day courses and those 
who form the evening classes The standard of the courses 
extends far enough to include preparation for the engineer¬ 
ing degree of the University of London, and attention is 
given to the requirements of latididates for the associate 
membership of the Institution of Civil Engineers But no 
particular syllabus is followed, and students are able easily, 
If necessary, to take other publir examinations in engineer¬ 
ing. So for as funds have permuted, an attempt has been 
mule to provide in the mechanical engineering laboratory 
more than one type of sdme pieces of apparatus, in the 
belief that the range of experience thus gamed by a student 
u of Value, while such a variety enables a number of 
otudents to be less thickly distributed over the apparatus 


atones There are in all six steam engines specially fitted 
up for experimental work Recently, when the eleclra 
lighting plant had to be duplicated, advantage was taken 
of the opportunity fpr fitting the new engines with measur- 
mg appliances, so that experiments tOuld be earned out 
on them whenever desired The plant available permits nf 
the setting aside of urher of the new engines far experi¬ 
ment, or the unit experimented upon can be made to provide 
electrical energy for lighting the building ( 1 'ig 1) The 

pamphlet contains a full description, with illustrations, of 
all the more important pieces of app ir.iluii in both depart¬ 
ments of engineering 

-- f - 

^ SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London 

Royal Society, April 2S—"The Effect & of Changes of 
Temperature on the Modulus of Torsional Rigidity of Metal 
Wire's/' By Dr Frank Horton. 

Ao account of some experiment* perfurrfied at the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory with the view of ascertaining as accurately 
a&^posBible the manner in whrt+i^the modulus of torsional 
rigidity vanes with the temperature The metals experi¬ 
mented on were copper, iron, pjatinuni, gold, silver, 
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aluminium, tin, lead, cadmium, all chemically pure, and 
also specimens of commercial copper and of steel pianoforte 
wire* A dynamical method of experimenting was em¬ 
ployed, the torsional oscillations of the wire under teet 
Deifig timed by a method of coincidences capable of great 
exactness The method of coincidences Is usually only 
applied to the comparison of two nearly equal times, but 
ft is shown to be equally applicable to any two periods, even 
If they are quite different Observations were made, in 
general, at five temperatures, viz at the temperature of 
tho room, about 16 0 C , at 35 0 C , 55° C , 75° C and 
ioo° C , and also in some cases at 126° C., the higher 
temperatures being obtained by using 1 the vapours of various 
liquids boiling under atmospheric pressure The co¬ 
efficients of expansion of the wires used (which are required 
in order to compare observations at different temperatures) 
were determined by means of the measuring bench in the 
physical laboratory of the University of Birmingham 
The internal viscosities of the wires, and the effect of in¬ 
creased amplitude of vibration, were also investigated The 
main observations for the rigidity determinations were all 
taken at an average amplitude of fourteen minutes 
The following is a summary of the principal results — 

(1) In all the matenale examined, with the exception of 
pure copper and of steel, the modulus of rigidity at one 
temperature is not constant, but increases as time goes on, 

(а) The diminution of the modulus Of rigidity per degree 
rise of temperature between io° C and ioo° C is constant 
for pure copper and for steel, but not for any of the other 
materials examined. 

(3) In general, the effect of heating to a high tempera¬ 
ture Is to increase the value of the rigidity modulus at 
lower temperatures 

(4) The internal viscosity of all the metals examined, with 
the exceptions of soft Iron and steel, increases with the 
temperature The internal viscosity of soft iron decreases 
rapidly with rise of temperature, and reaches a minimum 
vblue at about ioo° C Ihere is a slight deciease also in 
the case of steel. 

(5) Repeated heating and continued oscillation through 
srirtall amplitudes decrease the internal friction 

(б) Both the Internal friction and the period of torsional 
Vibration Increase with the amplitude of oscillation 

(7) Vibration through a large amplitude considerably 
alters bath the logarithmic decrement and period of 
oscillation at smaller amplitudes 

(ft) The internal viscosity of a well annealed wire 
suspended and left to itself gradually decreases 

" On the Sparking Distance between Electrically Charged 
Surfaces " By Dr P E ttiaw. 

Recent Investigation (1901) on this subject has been made 
by R. F, Earhart, who used voltages from 1000 to 38, the 
correspond!ng distances being from roo microns to { micron 
In the present paper the voltages range from 150 to 
and the distances of discharge from 1 micron to 
1/500 micron. The Instrument used to measure these 
■mall distances is the electric micrometer, which works on 
the principle of electric touch, and is therefore specially 
suitable to measurements of this kind 
The relation between voltage and ^parking distance is 
found to be linear, and direct from the origin , hence it is 
evident that there is no change in dielectric strength in 
any film or films existing on the surfaces of the solid bodies 
used at the points of discharge Since 1 volt or there¬ 
abouts is so frequently employed in electric circuits, there 
i| especial interest in knowing the sparking distance for 
this voltage, it is about 1/100 micron, and unless sufficient 
pressure Is used to squeeze out dust or films until the metal 
surfaces approach to this distance, no current can pass 
Tfia two surfaces used for discharge are a bead and a 
plane, generally of polished indlo-platinum The pressure 
used is atmospheric* In working with such minute 
distances care must be taken to exclude extraneous vibra¬ 
tions, and the surfaces must be re-polished after every dis¬ 
charge except when the voltages are Jess than 10, In 
every case the discharge Is observed by a telephone suitably 
shunted 

QfOlugleal Society, April 17.—Dr. J E. Marr, FRS., 
president, in the chair—On a new species of Eoscorpnis 
from the Upper Carboniferous rocks of Lancashire - 
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W Baldwin and W H tutelllfo* The specimen described 
was found in an ironstone-nodule occurring on a fairly 
well marked horizon, about 135 feet above the Royley Mine* 
(or Arlcy Mine) coal-seam, at Sparth Bottoms, south-west 
of Rochdale Town Hall The nodules occur in a band of 
blue shale, in which are well preserved remains of Carbon** 
cola acuta , ferns, Calamaria, Prestwichia rotundata, and 
BelUnurus bellulus The animal Is well represented by both 
the intaglio and relievo impressions, these, however, only 
show its dorsal aspect The specimen Is referred to a new 
species Dr Peach Is of opinion that the ancient species 
visited the sea-shore in search of the eggs of invertebrates, 
and the association of this new scorpion with king-crabs 
at Sparth Bottoms Is in favour of this view —The genesis 
of the gold-deposits of Barkerville (British Columbia) and 
the vicinity A J R Atkin. The gold-bearing area of 
Cariboo Is roughly confined, within a radius of 20 miles 
of Barkerville, to the band of crystalline rocks known as 
the Cariboo schists, generally assigned to the Lower 
Palaeozoic group The veins follow the strike but not the 
dip of the rocks, the gangue is similar to that associated 
with the nuggets in the placers While all the reefs carry 
gold, none have been found rich enough to account for the 
placer-gold The placer-gold has probably been derived 
from the enriched outcrops of the veins which once existed 
above water-level Such enrichment is due to the leaching 
out of pyrites leaving the less soluble gold in lighter quartz, 
and to actual enrichment by precipitation, While the en¬ 
riched zone was being formed, the weathering of the surface 
kept removing the leached outcrop, and constantly exposing 
fresh surfaces to atmospheric influences To the weather¬ 
ing of these outcrops the rich placers are attributed The 
denudation of the reefs and the deposition of gold in the 
gravels appear to have taken place in Tertiary times 

Zoological Society, May 3 —Mr G A Bnulenger, F.R S. r 
vice-president, in the chair—Mr Oldfield Thomas, F R.S , 
read a paper on the osteology and systematic position of 
the rare Malagasy bat Myeopoda aunta —Mr F E- 
BoddArd, FRS, read a third of a series of papers on (hr 
anatomy of the Larertilia, which dealt with points in the 
vascular system of chameleon and other lizards —A com¬ 
munication was read from Mr A D Imma containing 
notes on the gill-rakers of the ganoid fish Polyodon —Dr 
W G HI dewood read a paper on the cranial osteology of 
the fishes of the families Elopids and Albulids, with re¬ 
marks on the morphology of the skull in the lower teleostean 
fishes generally 

Entomological Society, May 4 —Trof. E B Pnulion, 
FRS, president, In the chair —Mr W J Kayo exhibited 
a piece of the plant Eupatonum macrophyllum from 
British Guiana, attractive to Lycorea, Melinaea and 
Mrchanltis species of that region, and a remarkable larva? 
like twig of birch. The resemblance was so complete that 
even the head, the segments, the appressed legs and the 
anal claspers appeared to be represented It hod been found 
on Oxshott Heath while searching for larvae of Gcometra 
papthonana He also exhibited on behalf of Mr C P. 
Pickett a pupa of Rumta cralaegata which had spun up 
in an empty pupa case of Piens brassicae The latter was 
on the roof of a breeding-cage, and the geometnd larva 
had completely crept Inside to spin its cocoon —Mr J E. 
Oollln exhibited Corethra obscurtpes, v d Wolf 
(? = C fusca, Staeg.), a little known species of the genus, 
and new to the British list, which he had found in some 
numbers at Newmarket—Mr G T Porrltt exhibited a 
living larva of Agrotu ashworthu , of which species he had 
found considerable numbers on one of the mountains of 
Carnarvonshire during the last week in April —Commander 
J* J Walker, R N , exhibited a gall sent him by Mr Harold 
S* Mort, identified by Mr Froggart as By achy cell* duplex, 
Schrader, and found at Wentworth Falls, Blue Mountains, 
N.S W , where it was by no means common. -Mr. G H> 
Verrail exhibited three specimens from the Hope collection 
at Oxford of Neoitamtu cothurnatus, Melg , an Afllid not 
previously retorded as British They were taken near 
Oxford by Mr W. h ~gtoIland He also stated that the 
Anthrax exhibited pt/fthe last meeting on behalf of Mr 
R. G Bradley was A cfrcumdato, Meig , a species recorded 
before, but not observed for more than fifty years past,- 1 — 
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Tto PiMMMit exhibited a Long 4 corn beetle captured near 
Malvern, Natdl, by Mr C N. Barker, together with a large 
Brecon from the eame locality, to which, on the wing, it 
allowed a close superficial resemblance —Mr H J Turner 
exhibited living larvs and cases of several species of the 
lepldopterous genua Coleophora, and contributed notes on 
them.—Dr A Jeffens Turner communicated a paper en¬ 
titled 11 A Classification of the Australian Lymantnads " 
—Dr, F A Dlnoy read a paper by Major Neville Manders, 
R.A M C , entitled " Some Breeding Experiments on 
Calopsilta pytantht, and Notes on the Migration of Butter¬ 
flies in Ceylon." 

Chemlonl Society, May 5 —Prof W A Tilden, FRS , 
president, in the chair —The following papers were read — 
The slow combustion of ethane W. A Bone and W E 
Stock Inge. The hydrocarbon is first oxidised to acet¬ 

aldehyde, the latter then passes inro formaldehyde, and this 
is eventually oxidised to carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide 
and steam —The action of radium rays on the halides of 
the alkali metals, and analogous effects produced by heat 
W Ackroyd. The y-rays from radium bromide produced 
no colour change with lithium chloride, but with sodium, 
potassium, rubidium and cesium chlorides produced yellow, 
violet, bluish-green and green transitory colorations re¬ 
spectively These changes are analogous to the thermal 
effects produced in other substances, and are probably like 
these purely physical —The muturotation of glucose and 
galactose. Solubility as a means of determining the pro¬ 
portions of dynamic lsomerides in equilibrium T M 
Lowry. The author has applied the method already used 
in the case of 0-bromomtrocamphor to these sugars, and 
finds that the stereoisomendes are approximately equally 
stable, and are present in about equal proportions In solu¬ 
tions —A study of the substitution products of or-tetrahydro- 
a-naphthylamlne 4-Bromotetrahydro-a-naphthylamine and 
ar-tetrahydro-a-naphthylamme-4-sulphonic acid. G T 
Meryan a Miss F M G Mloklothwolt and H B Winfield. 
—Studies in the tetrahydronaphthylamine series, part il., 
halogen derivatives of ar-tetrahydro-0-naphthylamlne, part 
111 , reaction between ar-tetrahydro-0-naphthylamine and 
formaldehyde C Smith. A description of the derivatives 
obtained in these reactions —The resin acids of the 
Conifers, part 1 , the constitution of abietic acid T H. 
lastorfleld and G Baglay. A description of the various 
decomposition products of abietic acid is given ; a study of 
these led the authors to the conclusion that this resin acid 
is a decahydroretenecarboxyllc acid, and they suggest that 
in retene the methyl and uopropyl groups occupy a meta 
position relatively to each other —Additive products of 
benzylldeneanlllne with ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl methyl- 
acetoacetate F E Franele and Miss M Taylor. These 
additive products are shown to exist in one form only — 
Studies on ethyl carboxyglutarate, part 1 , action of acids 
on ethyl sodiocarboxyglutarate O ttliborrad and T H. 
■aeterfleld. —Studies on optically active carbimldes, part 
J A, Novlllo and K H Pickard. —The comparison of 
the rotation values of methyl, ethyl and n-propyi tartrates 
at different temperatures T H Pattoreon. It is shown 
that a connection between the rotation values of these esters 
may be traced when the comparison ib made at correspond¬ 
ing temperatures —Note on the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on formaldehyde and acetaldehyde solutions J Drugman 
and wf E ft too king*. A description of a number of 

complex thlo-denvatlves obtained in these reactions —The 
viscosity of liquid mixtures A E Dunatkn. The effects 
of the chemical affinity, molecular aggregation, and to some 
extent of the chemical constitution of the constituents on 
the viscosities of liquid mixtures arc'-discussed —The con¬ 
version of uopropyl alcohol into uopropyl ether by 
sulphuric add ' F. tout harden. In opposition to the ex¬ 
perience of previous investigators, the author has obtained 
a small yield of uopropyl ether by this reaction 

Royal Astronomical Society, May 13 —Prof. H H. 
Turner, F R.S , president, in the chair —The secretary gave 
an account of a paper by Dr. Downing on,the definitive 
places of thg standard stars for tH&Aorthern tones of the 
Astronomitche GeseUschaft, and «W«f two papers by Mr 
Dowell on thb moon’s errorp In lotWhude —A brief account 
wag given "of a second senes of double star measures by 
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the Rev. T E lap In. —The Aatronomor Royal read a 
paper on the new Greenwich micrometer for measurement 
of photographs of Eros As the measures were required 
for determination of the solar parallax, a greater degree 
of accuracy was necessary than for the Astrographic Chart 
A new instrument wqs therefore constructed, on the lines 
of Mr Hinks’s Cambridge measuring machine, and the 
results obtained with it were extremely satisfactory, the 
measures being remarkably accordant The micrometer 
was described and illustrated by photographs shown on the 
screen —Mr Frgnklln-Adnme read a paper on his photo¬ 
graphic chart of the heavens, to Argelander’s scale 
i° = 20 mm After much preliminary work and an extended 
senes of experiments, a 10-inch photographic lens was made 
by Messrs Cooke and Sons from designs by Mr Dennis 
Taylor, and this was provided with a specially constructed 
mount of the English form, with two guiding telescopes 
instead of one, and various other improvements The 
instrument was taken to the Cape in June, 1903, and by 
the kindness of Sir D Gill was erected in the grounds of 
the observatory Ihe work of photographing the southern 
heavens on 115 plates, each 15 inches square, with two 
hours’ exposure, was practically completed, as well as a 
set with triple exposures, and another taken with a 6-inch 
lens The star images were very good, even towards the 
edge of the plates, the lenses having proved extremely 
satisfactory, and the driving arrangements specially good 
Photographs of the instrument and specimens of the places 
were shown on the screen —Mr Bellamy gave an account 
of his paper on a new cluster in Cygnus, and other papers 
were taken as read 

Paris 

Academy of Science®, May 16 —M Mascart in the chair — 
The president announced to the Academy the loss by death 
of M Marey, member of the section of medicine and 
surgery, and of M Sarrau, member of the section of 
mechanics The death of Prof Williamson, correspondent 
for the section of chemistry, was also announced —The 
cooling power of a feebly conducting fluid current on a 
body limited in every direction J Boussineaq.—On the 
electrolysis of calcium chloride H Moluan. A reply to 
some criticisms of M Bullier with reference to a claim for 
priority —The effect of small oscillations of temperature 
on a system affected by hysteresis and viscosity P. Dshsm. 
Small oscillations of external action and of temperature 
have no appreciable influence on the transformation of a 
system when the coefficient of viscosity of this system is 
large with respect to the amplitude of the oscillations — 
Researches relative to the resistance of the air made by 
means of a new apparatus called the dynamometric balance • 
Oh. Renard. Two different forms of apparatus are de¬ 
scribed, the simple balance, which permits pf the .calibration 
of wind vanes for dynamometers, and the double balance, 
specially employed in the study of helices Three illustra¬ 
tions are given,—On the function of the n-rays in causing 
changes of visibility in feebly illuminated surfaces 1 Jean 
Bs aq uersl. The conclusion Is drawn from the experi¬ 
ments described that the change in the distinctness and 
luminosity of feebly lighted surfaces submitted to the action 
of the n-rays is probably to be attributed, at least In great 
part, to a variation in the sensitiveness of the vision arising 
from the n-rays directed on the surfaces, and not to an 
appreciable variation in the light emitted —The explanation 
of some colour phenomena shown by a tube containing 
rarefied gas H Peliat*—On the microscopic state of the 
poles and the discharge spectra B Iglnltla.—On the 
density of aqueous saline solutions considered as an additive 
property of the ions, and on the existence of some hydrated 
ions P Valllant.—A new method for the exact determin¬ 
ation of the molecular weights of the permanent gases; the 
atomic weights of carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen Ph. A 
Buys. The author, with M Fnderich, has previously 
established that the van der Waals equation leads to the 
relation Vm(i + «)(i —bJ^R, where V m represents a gram- 
mol&ole at o° C and under the pressure of one atmosphere, 
a and h the two constants of th* equation of fluids with 
respect to unit volume, and R the gas constant In the 
ptwmt paper R is replaced by*R*-mT e . By applying this 
rjflation to the experimental results of Leduc, Morley and 
Rayleigh,'the values of the atomic-weights of hydrogen, 
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'carbon and nitrogen are determined For the last named 
element the mean value m 14004, as against the figure of 
140^7 of Stas—On the preparation and properties of liypo- 
phosphorous acid > C Mario. Two methods are given, 
starting from the barium and sodium salts respectively, 
both of which vleid a pure crystalline acid of melting point 
3b 5, .The decomposition by heat was also studied, and the 
equation ordinarily auepted for this change shown to be 
erroneous —On a crystallised chromnus tartrate G 
Bsuge.—Colouring matters derived from tnphenylmethane 
Charles Lauth.— ihe preparation of the a- 0 -ketomc esters 
L, Bouveault and A Wahl. A study of the reaction 
between nitrogen peroxide and ethyi j son itrosoaceto ace tale 
— Ihe action of phosphorus trichloride and some primary 
cyclic amines at the boiling point, the reduction of the 
chloride with the formation of phosphorus P Lomouit 
—On some new polymers of formaldehyde A leyewsts 
and M Olballo-—'Ihe action of paraformaldehyde upon the 
sesquiterpenes P Qenvresse. Carophj llem\ Uovene and 
cadinene all combine wjth formaldehyde —Researches on 
the mechanism of the circulation of aromatic compounds in 
plants ' Eug Qharabot and G Laloue.—The action of 
heat and addity on amylase P Petit.—Ihe organisation 
and morphogeny of the ^Etheridm R Anthony.— Observ¬ 
ations on Gymnoascus and Aspergillus P A. Dangsard. 
—Some remarks on the aru lent Cryptogams and fossil 
plant soils B Renault—Study of the spinal cord by 
means of the n-rays Andr£ Broca and A Xlmmsrn 
From their preliminary observations the authors romlude 
that Ifie examination of the spmai cord by means of the 
Allows of the demonstration on the living man of 
the existence of medullary centres, and even to gain sonic 
Uea of their degYee of activity —On the presence of geminal 
nuclei In th$ cells of certain tissues of the guinea pig 
Maurice PMaut. —Light, food, and chlorophyll as modify¬ 
ing factors* 1 in the development of Amphibia Georges 
Behn.^On A mode af bacterial extraction of spring and 
river water ty means of fine sand P Migusl and H 
Mouohot. 
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SIR WILLIAM FLOWER . 

Sir William Henry Flower , JT.C dr*c , a Personal 
Memoir . By C. J. Cornish. Pp. xi + 274; illus¬ 
trated* (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1904.) 
Pnce 8s. 6 d net. 

AT the life of a man of the social and scientific 
position of the late director of the natural 
history branch of the British Museum should be 
written, and written, moreover, by a master of popular 
literature, will, we think, be admitted on all hands, 
and in tendering a hearty welcome to this record of 
a distinguished career and a fine character, we trust 
we shall be expressing the views of no inconsiderable 
secbon of the public, and of all our readers. Mr. 
Cornish, whose name needs no introduction of ours to 
the reading public, has been fortunate m securing the 
cooperation of several members of the late Sir 
William’s family in the compilation of the memoir 
before us, so that all the details with regard to early 
life and family history may be accepted as thoroughly 
authentic, The first two chapters, dealing with the 
period ending with the return from the Crimea, are, 
indeed, written by Mr Victor Flower, Sir William’s 
youngest son, while the final chapter of the biography, 
describing the closing scenes, is from the pen of his 
widow, Lady Flower Nor is this by any means all 
in the way of contributions by members of the family 
to the biography, for the eldest daughter of Sir 
William, Mrs. Shann, takes the public into her con¬ 
fidence with regard to family life in the well known 
house adjapent to the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, while another daughter, Mrs Biddulph, 
communicates a note on the summer holidays of the 
Flower family In early days No critic can therefore 
complain of any lack of breadth in the lines upon 
which the biography has been drawn up, we have, 
indeed, not only the life-history of the central figure, 
but a large amount of information with regard to the 
family generally. 

The memoir, as the author says m his preface, is 
essentially a personal one, and does not in any way 
claim to give an account of Sir William’s scientific 
work, which must remain for a future biographer 
Although the biography of a scientific man m which 
there is no detailed reference to, or criticism of, the 
work from which he gained his reputation reminds us 
of the well known saying in regard to the play of 
“ Hamlet," yet, if we may judge from what little he 
has attempted in this line, Mr. Comiah has been, 
decidedly well advised in confining himself in the main 
to the personal aspect of his subj'ect. When, for 
instance, he strays even such a short distance away 
from this track as to compile a list of Sir William’s 
scientific papers, he displays a lamentable carelessness 
and a lack of knowledge of both the principles of 
bibliography said of zoological nomenclature. The 
want of apcuracy in matters of,this nature is indeed 
displayed even on the title-page of Us memoir, where 
we find Sir William described as president Of the Rqyal 
Zoological Society 
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To justify our assertion as to the want of care dis¬ 
played in the compilation of the list of scientific papers 
and books given in one of the appendices, 1 we need 
only refer, in the first place, to the following 11 mis¬ 
prints," as we suppose they must be euphemistically 
termed On p 252 We have, for instance, Hylobatus 
for Hylobates, syndactihs for syndactylus, and javenicus 
for javameus On the following page, and elsewhere, 
we find Physahus for Physalus, on p. 2^4 geoffrensis 
for geoffroyensts , and on p. 256 Helithenum for f/ah- 
thertum and arnuschi for arnuxt Nor are such errors 
confined to the appendix, for in the text (which Is 
wholly the author’s) we find on p. 121 Ettendge for 
Etheridge, and on p 175 Hyperodon for Hypcr&odon. 
In the case of the bibliography, at any rate, such errors 
(at which no one would have been more annoyed than 
Flower, who was the very spirit of accuracy m such 
matters) might have been easily detected by checking 
the list with the Royal Society’s "Catalogue o/ 
Scientific Papers.” 

Nor is this all, for we find want of uniformity in 
regard to the references to the serials in which the 
papers originally appeared. For instance, we have on 
p. 257/ourn Anth. Inst and on p 258 Anthropol Inst 
Journ , while on the latter page we find Zool Soc 
Proc . as the equivalent of Zool Soc Proc . London on 
p 260. Again, we should much like to know the 
meaning, so far as the Roman numerals are concerned, 
of the following entries on the page last mentioned, 
viz " Zool. Soc. Proc London, 1884, cxi. p. 417," and 
11 Zool Soc Proc London, 1884, xi p 206 ” 

Reverting to the book itself, we find the fourth and 
fifth chapters devoted to the period during which 
Flower was officially connected with the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Here the author re¬ 
cords the energetic manner in which Flower set himself 
to work to render the museum more useful to students, 
and the inventions he devised for the better display or 
more convenient handling of the specimens exhibited 
Family life during this period forms the subject of 
chapter vi , while in the following chapter 1 we are 
introduced to some of Sir William’s personal friends, 
among whom were Dean Stanley, Prof Huxley, and the 
late Duke of Argyll Chapters ix to xm treat of the 
second portion of Sir William’s official career, during 
which he was head of the mpseum m the Cromwell 
Road. Here, in the main, the author records very 
fairly the changes and improvements introduced 
gradually and tactfully during Flower’s administra¬ 
tion, dwelling * especially on the installation of the 
" index museum ” and the other contents of the central 
hall, and also directing attention to the better 
manner of displaying specimens introduced under the 
new regime We fail, however* to understand the 
meaning of the sentence on p 149, in which it is 
recorded that 

" In 1898 the rearrangements of the mammals on 
Flower's system were nearly completed for the classes 
Chirpptera (bats), Edentata, and Pnmates 11 

As a matter of fact, the provisional arrangement of 
all^Jfie orders (not classes) haff been by that time com- 

1 The Lilt u stated to have been compiled by Ur Victor Flower, buL Lhf 
author Shut brfaeld responsible Ibr In inaccuracies 
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pleted (so far as anything in a museum can be said 
to be complete), while the Edentata, which was one 
of the first groups taken in hand, had been arranged 
at least a couple of years previously 
Limitations of space forbid fuller notice, and we 
may conclude by mentioning that while special 
chapters are devoted to his favourite subjects, anthro¬ 
pology and cetaceans, the three final chapters deal 
with the later and closing scenes of Sir William's life 
Of four excellent portraits, those taken in hi& later 
years serve to remind old friends of Flower’s striking 
personality Bearing in mind the limitations already 
mentioned, the author is decidedly to be congratulated 
on the attractive manner in which he has laid before 
the public the main features of a very interesting and 
highly successful scientific career R L 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS 

A Method for the Identification of Pure Organic Com¬ 
pounds Vol i, By S P Mulhken, Ph D Pp 
xu + 364 (New York John Wiley and Sons, 

London , Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1904 ) Price 
ai 5 . net 

HIS Is the first of a series of volumes which are 
intended to facilitate the identification of organic 
substances The scheme commonly, though not 
invariably, adopted by organic chemists in tins con¬ 
nection is to determine the molecular formula of the 
compound under investigation, and then to refer to 
Richter’s “Lexicon,” in which all known organic 
compounds are tabulated according to their molecular 
formulae Further agreement 15 established by a com¬ 
parison of physical and chemical properties The 
author considers that the difficult technique of conduct¬ 
ing an ultimate organic analysis, upon which the 
above system mainly depends, “ is fully mastered only 
by long practice, ” and Lhat there is a shorter cut to 
the same result This short cut consists in finding, in 
the first instance, to what class of compounds—hydro¬ 
carbon, alcohol, aldehyde, acid, &c —the substance 
belongs, and, when this has been done, in determining 
such simple physical characters as melting-point, boil¬ 
ing-point, specific gravity, colour, smell, Sec , which 
will lead to its identification. It is therefore necessary 
for purposes of reference that all the known organic 
compounds should be grouped into separate classes 
This is what the author has done In each class the 
individual members are arranged in the order of in¬ 
creasing boiling-point or melting-point. For example, 
let us suppose that the substance, the identity of which 
is required, proves to be an acid. All the known organio 
adds are divided into tables of liquid and solid acids, 
and these again into categories, which are either 
soluble or insoluble in water. Suppose that the acid 
under investigation is a liquid which is soluble In 
water Having turned to the table containing the 
liquid acids soluble in water, an examination of the 
first column of boiling points will lead, perhaps, to the 
discovery erf one corresponding to the unknown acid. 
Under this compound a senes of characteristic re¬ 
actions are described which will enable the investigator 
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to fix the identity of his compound by means of a few- 
simple tests. 

There is very little that is new in the above method. 
It is one which is adopted, consciously or otherwise, by 
the majority of chemists, whether they possess the skill 
requisite to conduct an ultimate organic analysis or 
not That carefully elaborated methods are at present 
in use for determining the constitution of a substance 
by chemical tests is clearly shown by the existence of 
such a volume as Hans Meyer's, which has been trans¬ 
lated into English, and has already reached a second 
edition 

In point of fact, when a substance has been obtained 
in a state of purity, its identification is as a rule not a 
serious undertaking The character of the substance 
from which it is denved will usually furnish a clue 
to its nature, and a few characteristic tests will soon 
set the matter at rest If the identification of a com¬ 
pound is a crucial matter, few chemists would rest 
content with anything less than a direct comparison 
of the product with the known substance, for meltlng- 
and boiling-points are apt to vary a little with the 
annaratus and form of thermometer employed, and 
colour reactions do not always produce quite the same 
tint unless the conditions of the experiment are 
the same. 

It is the separation of a compound from a mixture 
and its purification which make the greatest demands 
on the skill and experience of a chemist Compared 
with this, an ultimate organic analysis and the 
characterisation of a compound by chemical tests offer 
little difficulty 

There is no intention to disparage the labour which 
has been expended on this work The careful revision 
of the reactions of many of the substances found in 
the tables would entitle the book to grateful recog¬ 
nition, in addition to which there is much useful and 
practical information on the method of applying the 
different reactions which every organic chemist will 
appreciate. It would be incorrect, moreover, to state 
that the tables will not serve the object for which they 
have been compiled The question is only whether 
the object is worth the labour which it entails, seeing 
that most of the information may be derived indirectly 
from other sources 

The biological system of classification of substances 
into orders, genera and species cannot be commended. 
It is unnecessary and undesirable There is no 
analogy in the application of these terms in the two 
sciences, and their use may be misleading Chemical 
nomenclature still suffers in this country from such a 
false analogy, when radicle was adopted in place of 
radical J. B. C. 

THE MIND OF THE £H 1 LD . 
Educational Psychology. By Edward Thorndike, 

Adjunct Professor of Genetic Psychology in Tdachers* 

College, Columbia University Pp vii + I??. 
(New York Lemcke and Buchner, 1903 ) 

HIS volume embodies the results of investigations 
in which Prof. Thorndike has Interested himself 
and his pupils for some time past, applying the methods 
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of experimental psychology to educational problems 
Seeing that it is the first serious treatise on the subject 
which has yet appeared, such a pioneer work naturally 
deserves warm welcome and temperate criticism, even 
though there be important points of detail, both in the 
methods employed and in the conclusions drawn, which 
can hardly be accepted without reservation As Prof 
Thorndike ably points out in the last five pages of his 
book, there are numerous problems and experiments 
described by him which any trained teacher " can 
attack with a fan promise of success 11 His obvious 
aim in publishing this work at the present primitive 
stage of genetic psychology is to encourage a greater 
number of workers in the field of research with which 
he has so closely identified himself in the United States 
For this reason, doubtless, he has omitted all consider¬ 
ation of the comparative data already available in other 
countries than his own 

The first two chapters are devoted to the methods of 
measurement and to the statistical distribution of 
mental traits within Lhe community The view is up¬ 
held that " the distribution of any mental trait in a 
homogeneous species undisturbed by selection is that 
given by the probability integral " It is to be regretted 
that the author has not devoted more space to statistical 
methods Such sentences as the following, on p 20, 
are surely unwise The mathematical formula by 
which this is done need not concern us here ” 11 Here 

again the mathematical formula are best omitted 
The reader may take it on trust that such a trans¬ 
position as the following is correct ” 

The third chapter concerns the correlation between 
different mental abilities in the same individual An 
endeavour is made to define the certainty with which 
any scholar who is especially proficient in one subject 
of study will surpass or fail to reach the average in 
other subjects It is experimentally shown that the 
phrase “ ability in arithmetic " is 11 but an abstract 
name for a number of partially independent abilities ” 

The remaining chapters are concerned with experi¬ 
mental work upon the connection of mental traits with 
sex and age, upon the relation between mental and 
physical traits, and upon the influence of heredity and 
environment. Within the limits of this notice it is 
impossible even to summarise the many highly in¬ 
teresting results of the experiments of the author and 
his countrymen As the author observes, 

“ The science of education when it developes will 
like other sciences rest upon direct observations of and 
experiments on the influence of educational institu¬ 
tions and methods made and reported with quantitative 
precision It is the vice or the misfortune of 

thinkers about education to have chosen the methods 
of philosophy or of popular thought instead of those of 
science We ruminate over the ideas of Pestalozzi or 
Herbart or Froebel as if writing a oook a hundred 
years ago proved a man inspired We are like 

chemists who should quarrel over the views of 
Paracelsus or Arnauld of Villeneuve In educa¬ 

tion everything is said but nothing proved " (p 164) 

This book is a worthy and welcome attempt to apply 
exact method to educational problems, although tt 
leaves some little to be desired in style and general 
appearance, Charles S Myers 
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OUR BOOK SHELF . 

Pricts d J fAectncxU Midtcale, Technique Electro- 
physiologie, Eiectrodtagnostic Electro thirapte. 
Radiologic, Photothdrapie . By Prof E Castex 
pp vii + 672,208 figures (Pans F R de Rudeval, 
1903 > 

The object of the author has been to furnish the 
medical student with a work which will be useful Lo 
him in the present state of electrical knowledge, but 
the author hopes that it will also not be without value 
to medical men who are devoting themselves to the 
special study of electrotherapeutics, and likewise to 
practitioners who have not had such opportunities 
lhe work is divided into five diflerent sections, in¬ 
cluding technique, elcctrophysiologv, elcctrodiagnosis, 
electrotherapy, and lastly the study of X- and other 
rays 

The author has been very successful in the arrange¬ 
ment of his matter, and the physical aspect of the 
question has not been neglected, judging, of course, 
fiom the medical point of view The various currents 
employed 111 medicine, continuous, interrupted, sinu¬ 
soidal, high-frequency, and static, have all been 
practically and efficiently explained The second and 
third chapters dealing with eleUrophysiology and 
diagnosis, will be found particularlv useful to thu*o 
who desire a practical and not too exhaustive guide 
The application of electricity to the diseases of the 
different organs is described in contise and practical 
terms, a fact which will be useful to physicians who 
have not had the advantages of modern training at 
one of the electric departments which now form a part 
of most large hospitals The last chapter, which is 
devoted to X-rays, occupies something like 120 pages, 
and cannot, of course, be expected to compete with the 
larger treatises, such as Bouchard’s, recently pub¬ 
lished But again Prof Castex has shown his prac¬ 
tical tendency by giving under each heading a short 
and very useful guide to the interpretation of photo¬ 
graphic as well as radioMopic diagnosis, and radio¬ 
therapy itself, although briefly treated, has not been 
forgotten 

The work contains about 2(18 illustrations, well 
chosen to assist the student in understanding the 
theories, instruments, and clinical charts 
A careful perusal of the work will show that it has 
been written by one who understands his subject and 
the needs of the student and practitioner It is concise, 
thoroughly practical, and just such a guide as should 
appeal to those for whom the author has written the 
work J M 

Radium and AH About It By S Bottone Pp. 96, 
with four figures and four full-page plates 
(London Whittaker aqd Co , 1904 ) Price is net 
The appearance of a popular shilling volume dealing 
with lhe properties of the salts of radium and the 
theory of radro-activity may bo-regarded as an indica¬ 
tion of the wide interest that has been aroused by the 
discovery and investigation of the radio-active elements 
There is much to be said in favour of the production 
of a book that shall satisfy t^e curiosity of those 
whosd interest has been, aroused, but whose know¬ 
ledge of chemistry and physics is insufficient to enable 
them to follow the developments of the subject in the 
technical journals In spite of its rainbow-tinted cover 
an<^ its somewhat boastful title, the present volume 
gives a substantially accurate account of the most 
important phenomena It contains liberal quotations 
*rom the chief workers in Jthe subject, though these 
a|£ taken chiefly from articled that have appeared In 
the non-technical journals and reviews. The author 
appears to have derived his information almost entirely 
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from English sources, and to have devoted more 
attention to popular expositions than to the original 
literature of the subject. The volume is conse¬ 
quently not free from the faults that are almost in¬ 
separable from a compilation of this kind, and the 
arrangement of the matter is in places somewhat con¬ 
fusing But the author has made a sober and honest 
attempt to give a simple explanation or a very com¬ 
plex subject, and has attained a fair measure of suc¬ 
cess The figures are clearly and simply drawn, and 
the full-page plates, which ^ include reproductions of 
the spectra of radium, calcium and helium, and of. 
Sir William Huggins's two senes of spectra, are 
valuable features of the book. 

Second Stage Botany By] M Lowson pp via + 
452 (London W B Clive, 1904 ) Price 3 s 6 d 
The syllabus of the second stage examination in botany 
of the Board of Education has been judiciously framed 
on broad lines, and those students generally shape best 
who possess a reasonable knowledge of the structure 
and activities of plants and apply that knowledge in 
their answers. In the preparation of students for this 
examination the primary object should be to emphasise 
leading principles, and further to stimulate reflection 
by making the student observe many facts for himself 
Instead of this one finds in the book under notice the 
usual attempt to supply directly all the information 
required to answer the manifold questions which are 
possible, and important facts are lost in the mass of 
detail In the latter part of chapter 11 , which deals 
with tissues, the most essential fact is the importance 
of the vascular tissues as continuous conductive 
strands, but this is relegated to one of the final sections, 
which is reached after wading through descriptions of 
meristems, stereid bundles, sclerotic cells, flic The 
chapter on the leaf bristles with terms, including the 
" incubus " of phyllotaxls, but any suggestions as to 
the reasons for the variety of form are considered un¬ 
necessary. Another defect in the book is the inclusion 
of antiquated terms and ideas, of which the most 
noticeable, because it is accompanied by a diagram 
(Fig T05), is the existence of centrosphercs in Phanero¬ 
gams The description of “ double-fertilisation " is 
peculiar; on p 199 it is stated that the generative cells 
pass down into the pollen tube, and one cell fuses with 
the oosphere; “ the fate of the other generative cell 
is described on p 304 M One is tempted to find a 
correlation between this method of incorporating the 
result of recent research and the statement which 
appears in the introduction, that a large portion of 
this work has already appeared in the author's “ Text¬ 
book of Botany " 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

r The Editor does not hold himself responsible jot oAjnioni 
expressed by his correspondents Veit hot can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of. refected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

8 <p Lines of Total Heat. 

I think that 9 P diagram curves showing constant total 
heat, although often drawn by students, have never yet been 
published, and I venture to ask you to publish a set made 
more carefully than usual by one of my students, Mr 
A W Steed Total heat is intrinsic energy + pv, so that 
for steam it is what Regnault called his total heat. In 
the figure 1 have indicated the pressure, but of course the 
ordinate is proportional to temperature and the abscissa is 
entropy Along OW the stuff is all water Along SS the 
stuff is all saturated steam The thin lines, like AB, show 
the stuff maintaining the same fractional dryness, for 
example, along AB the stuff Is 03 of steam, 0 7 of water 
Along the thicker lines, like AE, the stuff has constant total 
heat 

Many people have the notion that when steam is throttled 
it is very greatly dried Of course the drying is greater If 


Ljnis or C owstawt Total Heat H 



Les FronUkres de la Maladte . Maladies latentes et 
Maladies after udes. By Dr J. Hlricourt Pp, 
XJ+285. (Pans Ernest Flammanon, 1904,) Price 
3 50 francs. 

Although in well marked cases health and sickness 
are distinct and opposite conditions, in a large number 
of Instances the boundary between the two is indefinite, I 
the one passing insensibly into the other, and it is with 
this borderland that the author of the work under 1 
review deals Commencing with dyspepsia, he shows 
how this may pass on into more grave conditions, and 
by natural stapes finally comes to consider the mild I 
types of such infective diseases as scarlatina, enteric ! 
fever, and diphtheria, which in their mildest forms 
cause little disturbance, and may pass unnoticed and 
undiagnosed. 

Among others, an interesting chapter is devoted to 


the place of throttling is well protected from loss of heat 
by a non-conducting covering, and in this case total heat 
remains constant Now if the line DC is looked at it 
will be seen that steam which Is 90 per cent dry at 300' lb 
pressure, if throttled to 150 lb pressure 19 about 93 per 
cent dry, and if throttled to 50 lb pressure is about 
954 Per cent diy. Thus the drying effect is not very 
great 

The effect is evidently more marked with very wet steam 
Thus, looking at AE, steam 30 per cent dry at 300 lb. 
pressure becomes 4a per cent dry if throttled to 50 lb 

The lines show at once how much steam at any pressure 
will result on the Halpln system of storage from each pound 
of stored hot water. Thus Imagine a total heat line from 
the point W in the figure. A pound of water stored at 
300 lb pressure and reduced to 150 lb pressure will 
generate about 007 lb of steam. 

I need not mention the other important applications of 

ia iHiffcnm Trt »k. pUht cc !“ _ . 


a consideration of how epidemics of disease spon- .u" t'Vk- *ppu canons 01 

Uneouily did out Ai treating of a little studied ?. hl, - dl y r ‘ rn .. T° tHe . r ?g ht ot SS. »" ■uperheated part, 
branch of medicine, the book Is suggestive and to be mnttan» Famr«a*atim OHzOI|tOl, 111 

R. T. 
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The Nature of the a Raya emitted by Radio-aetive 
Substances 

The a rays emitted by radium and other radio-active 
substances have been shown by Rutherrord (" Radio¬ 
activity," pp x 15-141) to consist of positively charged 
particles for which e/m = 6x io a They are rapidly 
absorbed by gases and solids, the absorption coefficient 
being approximately proportional to the density of the 
absorbing medium The value of the absorption coefficient 
in air divided by the density varies between 350 and 1300 
for different types of a rays The velocity of these rays is 
about i/ioth to i/aoth that of light 

It is interesting to compare the properties of these rays 
with those of kathode rays moving with about the same 
velocity , e/m for such rays is about io T , and the value of 
their absorption coefficient in air at 1 min pressure is 
085 (Lenard, Ann der Phys , Bd ia, p 714, 1903) when the 
velocity is i/ioth that of light and 3g when it is l/aoth 

The absorption coefficient for these rays is also pi ex¬ 
port ion al approximately to the density of the absorbing 

medium Dividing 085 by the densitj of air at 1 mm 

pressure we get 540,000, and in the same way 3 9 gives 
a,500,000 The corresponding numbers for the a rays are 
about 350 and 1300 Thus we see that the a rays are 
nearly 2000 times as penetrating as kathode rays moving 
with the same velocity 

Assuming that — e for the kathode rays is equal to e for 
the a rays, we have for the ratio of their masses 

io T /6X io a « 1700 It thus appears that the penetrating 
power of the a rays Is to that of kathode rays, moving 
with the same velocity, approximately as the mass of the 
a rays 19 to the mass of the kathode rays We may conclude 
from this that an a particle loses as much energy in 
colliding with an atom as a kathode-ray particle or cor¬ 
puscle If we regard the a particles as being of atomic 
dimensions (that Is, as having a radius about 10- 1 cm ), 
while an electron or rorpuscle only has a radius of about 
io- ,a cm , it 19 very difficult to understand this result 
On the view that all atoms are assemblies of electrons, the 
fact that the absorption of kathode rays depends only on 
the density oT the absorbing medium is regarded as in¬ 
dicating that the electrons penetrate the atoms and are 
absorbed by colliding with the electrons which compose the 
uroms Since n particles lose the same amount of energy 
as electrons in penetrating matter, it seems probable that 
they also penetrate the atoms and lose energy by colliding 
with the electrons in exactly the same way If this view 
is taken, it becomes difficult to regard an a particle as of 
atomic dimensions, and we may look upon it as a positive 
electron exactly similar in character to an ordinary negative 
electron The mass (m) of an electron is now regarded as 
being purely electromagnetic in character, and is given 
by the formula m = ic*I$a t where a is its radius and e its 
charge For a negative electron this gives a = io -,i cm 
Regarding an a particle as a positive electron, we get in 
the same way for its radius about lx 10- 11 cm On this 
view, therefore, the a particles are enormously smaller than 
the negative electrons 

The properties and modes of occurrence of the a particles 
are in agreement with the view that they are really positive 
electrons For example, they are produced like kathode 
rays in electric discharges at low pressures (being then 
known as canalstrahlen), and have very similar properties 
to kathode rays The writer therefore suggests the view 
that a particles may be positive electrons having a radius 
about aooo times smaller than negative electrons 

Trinity College, Cambridge <£Iaroid A Wilson 


A Suggested Explanation of Radio activity 

I am venturing, in the present note, to add another to 
the already large number of suggestions as to the meaning 
of the phenomenon of radio-activity 
It seemB to be well established that thi apparent in¬ 
stability of the atoms of radio-active substances Is not to 
any great extent dependent on the temperature of the mass, 
the instability, therefore, is not the outcome of Inter- 
molecular collisions Neither does it seem to arise from 
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an excess of the internal energy of the molecule For the 
internal agitation of the molecule, so far as is known, shows 
itself in the emission of light, and this Is associated with 
high mass-temperature There is, of course, the possi¬ 
bility, suggested by Prof J J Thomson, that there are 
internal degrees of freedom not represented In the spectrum 
of the gas, and that it is the energy of these which forms 
the starting point of the radio-active process On the other 
hand, it is possible that the atomic instability, not being 
the result of the agitation of the molecules or of the com¬ 
ponent material parts (10ns or corpuscles) of which the 
molecules are composed, must be traced to the agitation of 
the ultimate constituents of these ions or corpuscl&s If, 
for instance, we take a definite mechanical illustration, and 
imagine our universe ronstruited cm the model suggested 
by Prof Osborne Reynolds, the source of instability must 
be looked for in the agitation of the " grains " of which he 
supposes the ether to be constituted The velocities of these 
grains follow Maxwell’s law of distribution, so that very 
high velocities, although rare, are not impossible It is 
at least thinkable that a grain moving with exceptionally 
high velocity may succeed in breaking down the normal 
piling in its immediate neighbourhood when this is possible 
(1 e , probably, when in the immediate proximity of matter), 
and may therefore effect a rearrangement of the adjacent 
ether structure A process of this kind would be indepen¬ 
dent Of the mass-temperature, it would, so to speak, depend 
solely on the ether temperature, which is supposed, on Prof 
Reynolds's hypothesis, to be constant throughout space It 
seems probable that the rearrangement would consist of 
the combination and mutual annihilation of two ether strains 
of opposite kinds, 1 e in the coalescence of a positive and 
negative ion, and would therefore result in the disappearance 
of a certain amount of mass There would, therefore, be 
conservation neither of mass nor of material energy , the 
process of radio-activity would consist in an increase of 
material energy at the expense of the destruction of a 
certain amount of matter 

Apart, however, from this special mechanical model, it 
seems probable, on grounds of general dynamics, that the 
ether does not transmit waves in a perfectly unaltered form, 
and that there is therefore a continual degradation of the 
energy of regular waves into an energy of random agitation 
of the ultimate ether structure This agitation would afford 
a sufficient cause for the beginnings of the process which 
results in the breaking up of the atom Naturally this 
agitation would have the best chance of effecting a re¬ 
arrangement when the strain is greatest, and therefore 
when the ions are most closely packed together A larger 
energy of agitation would be necessary when the 10ns were 
less closely packed We should, therefore, expect all matter 
to be radio-active to some extent, but should , expect the 
greatest amount of radio-activity to be shown by the heavier 
atoms 

If the instability results from a rearrangement of an 
ether structure, and not solely of a material structure, we 
should, a prion , on general grounds of physical dimensions, 
expect the velocity of the ejection to be comparable with 
the velocity of waves in the ether, this being the only unit 
appropriate to the measurement of processes depending on 
the physical constants of the ether* [Just as, for instance, 
the velocity of a gas streaming into a vacuum might, 
a priori, be expected to be comparable with the velocity 
of sound in the gas ] The suggested cause of instability 
is therefore in agreement with the observed velocity of the 
a particles J H JEANS, 

Trinity College, Cambridge 


The First Record of Glacial Action in Tasmania 

In a recent paper on the Glacial geology of Tasmania 
(Quart Journ Geol Soc , vol lx p 38), I referred to 
Gould's recognition of Glacial action in Tasmania as not 
hayjng been directly published This view I accepted on 
the strength of the statement by Mt R M Johnston (“ The 
Glacial Epoch of Australasia, *UPtoc Roy Soc Tasmania, 
vrf, Iv,, 1893, 1894, pp 92-3), than whom no one knows 
better the geological literature of Tasmania, that it was 
11 through verbal communication to a personal friend of my 
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own, and one of his (1 e. Gould's) early associates, that I 
first, about so years ago, became aware of his discovery of 
many evidences of glaciation in Tasmania " 

I have recently found a Parliamentary Paper, issued in 
i860, in which Gould describes his recognition of Glacial 
action in some of the high valleys of central Tasmania 
The passage is as follows (" A Report of the Exploration 
of the Western Country by Mr Gould," Pari Pap, 
Tasmania, 1860, No 6) — 

II In the Cuvier Valley I was struck, both in going and 
in returning, by the similarity to the terminal moraine of 
a glacier presented by an enormous accumulation of boulders 
which chokes the lower end of the valley, and, somewhat 
like a dam, extends completely across it, with the exception 
of the point where it is broken through by the river " 

1 am glad, therefore, to be able to give to Gould the 
credit of having published the discovery, which in my paper 
I could only quote as a verbal tradition 

The Cuvier Valley is one day's journey west of Lake St 
Clair A hut, live miles due west of the top of Mount 
Arrowsmlth, occurs in it J W Gregor* 

The University, Melbourne, Victoria, April 25 


The Origin of the Horae, 

In your Issue of May 19 (p 53) Prof T D A Cockerell 
refers to Equus cab alius celttcus, Ewart, as " still surviving 
in the pure state in Iceland " Prof. Ewart, Iiv lus paper 
on " The Multiple Origin of Horses and Ponies," says that 
“ the few pure specimens of the Celtic pony survive " in the 
north of Iceland I take it that Prof Ewart does not mean 
that the northern Icelandic breed of ponies is a pure one, 
but -only that certain individuals of this breed exhibit the 
" Celtic ” characters in a very marked degree In a recent 
paper ( Prac . Camb Phil Soc , vol xn , part iv ) Mr 
F H A Marshall and I have brought forward both 
historical and zoological evidence for the mixed origin of 
the Icelandic pony It fa perhaps worth noting that the 
people of north Iceland still claim a social superiority over 
chose of the south as being descended chiefly from the 
second body of colonists which reached the island. In 
considering the origin of different breeds of the domestic 
animals ethnological considerations are often important, 
and, conversely, the examination of local breeds may some¬ 
times throw light on ethnological problems For example, 
in the Malay Peninsula the breed of dogs owned by the 
majority of the jungle tribes usually classed as Sakais 
differs from chat of tne Malay pariah, which has recently 
been adopted In some cases by Semang tribes and also by 
those Sakais who live in close intercourse with the Malays 
The pariah seems likely to oust the Sakai dog completely, 
and I am not aware that any zoologist has yet made a 
detailed examination of the latter, which shows certain 
resemblances to the local race of Cyon ruhlans 

Of course, investigations into the ethnological distribu¬ 
tion of animals must be made with the very greatest care, 
for not only may one breed oust or swamp another, but 
the characters of a single individual may prove so dominant 
that they may prevail In a great number of cross-bred 
descendants, and so change the character of a breed in a 
very short time This hga recently happened in the Farbe 
Isles As we know from the statements of Landt 
(" Description of the Faroe Islands," 1798), there were at 
lease two distinct breeds of dogs in these Islands at the 
end of the eighteenth century, one resembling the modern 
Danish hound, but smaller, the other a short-legged, rough- 
haired terrier. The two breeds can still be traced on some 
of the islands, notably on Naalsoe, but in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thorshavn, the capital, great alteration has taken 
place quite recently. Some ten or twelve years ago a 
Danish governor introduced a well-hred dachshund dog, 
which Inter-bred with tht native bitches. In 1903 I could 
hardly And a single dog in the town which did not show 
traces of dachshund ancestry—short, bent legs, long body, 
&c —mors or less marked. The In-brad highly specialised 
individual haa proved prepotent when crossed with the more 
or less generalised types which, judging from the statements 
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of Lucas Debes (1623-1670) and Landt,. have been some¬ 
what cross-bred for at least two and a half centuries We 
are apt to forget factors of the kind when discussing the 
breeds of domestic animals, and also when investigating 
the different races of jnen, but it should be remembered 
that they are of the very greatest importance In both lines 
of inquiry Nelson Annandale 

34 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 


Insular Races of Animals and Plants 

If we accept the view that species are such by virtue of 
segregation, and consider subspecies to be groups as yet 
imperfectly segregated, we seem logically bound to regard 
insular forms as valid species According to this way of 
looking at the matter, a subspecies is in biology what a 
peninsula is in geography, while a species corresponds to 
an island Hence it follows that many subspecies are far 
more widely distributed and for most purposes more im¬ 
portant than many distinct species, just as many peninsulas 
are more important than the small islands off their coasts 

While it appears illogical to treat insular races as sub¬ 
species, there are difficulties in the way of regarding them 
all as distinct species In former years, the most distinct 
were so recognised, and the others were simply Ignored. 
This practice, while it smoothed the way for the systematise 
deprived us of the use of a large body of facts of the 
greatest possible interest to the evolutionist, and the time 
has come when it must be given up As a result of the 
new methods, the number of 11 species " recognised is in¬ 
creasing very rapidly, as shown, for example, by the de¬ 
scription of seventy new Malayan mammals in a single 
paper by Mr G S, Miller, jun Many of the 11 species " 
described in this paper are excessively similar and yet 
distinguishable, and inhabit different islands It is evident 
that one could take a map of the Malay Archipelago and 
prophesy with some degree of accuracy the number of 
insular species of Mus and some other genera awaiting 
discovery by simply counting the islands, eliminating those 
too closely adjacent In mountain regions something of 
the same sort is found, the tops of the mountains or moun¬ 
tain ranges serving the same purpose as islands For fresh¬ 
water organisms, lakes and river systems afford similar 
phenomena, as shown, for example, by the races or species 
of Salmonidx 

The objections to the recognition of all these isolated 
forms as valid species are two First, their extreme 
similarity in many instances, and second, the specific name 
does not indicate the immediate relationships of the form 
It has seemed to me that these difficulties might be over¬ 
come by the recognition of a new category, for which the 
name " Idiomorph " suggested itself This name may be 
objectionable on account of the term ldiomorphic, used In 
crystallography, and It Is probable that someone can think 
of a better If It is accepted, it may be abbreviated to 
" id ,*' as " var " is written for variety, and “ subsp " for 
subspecies 

To illustrate the different methods, we may take certain 
bats of the genus Chilonycteris, found in the Greater 
Antilles, using the facts recently published by Mr Rehn 
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The proper name of the Idiomorph would be a binomial, 
the name of the superspeoes being 1 inserted when advisable, 
lust as subgeneric names are Inserted, within brackets 

T D A Cockerell 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, U 5 *A , May 7 


from the last paragraph, that, in his opinion, to resolve 
forces and to take moments about axes ” confuse learners 
of statics ”, and that these analytical methods are a failure 
when applied to dynamics 7 Certainly there is here a real 
difference of opinion between Mr Trotter and myself 
Devonport, May 2S W Lardbn 


Graphic Methods In an Educational Course in 
Mechanics 

I AM glad to have succeeded in calling forth some corre¬ 
spondence on this subject But since I have evidently failed 
to make my views dear, may 1 briefly restate my conten¬ 
tion? 

Bv an educational course in mechanics, I mean a course 
intended to teach a beginner the printiples of mechanics, a 
course that will leave him properly equipped for more 
technical work 

By analytical methods 11 1 mean those methods in which 
we resolve forces and take moments about axes Working 
diagrams and plotted curves (as is quite clearly implied or 
stated In my former letter) would accompany such work, and 
would not come under the head of giaphic status 

By " graphic methods ” 1 mean those methods that depend 
on accurate drawing only, there bring no calculation, 
methods in which ” resolution M is replaced by the drawing 
of force polygons, and “ taking moments ” b> the drawing 
of funicular polygons 

I advocated the exclusive use of the former methods m 
bringing the beginner up to the desired point at which there 
would no longer be danger oF confusion of ideas as to 
principles Such methods demand the use of simple equa¬ 
tions and of a little elementary trigonometry 

Mr Milne, I see, agrees with me in the main I cannot, 
however, agree with him in his view that the employment 
oF analytical methods implies that the teaching 16 not to be 
experimental, or leads to impressing on the pupil the idea 
that ' statics is practically useless ” Surely he would find 
resolving ’ and " taking moments ” more practical than 
drawing polygons of forces and funicular polygons In intro¬ 
ducing a beginner to the action of machines, to matters of 
friction, to the nature of bending moments and shearing 
forces, to the torsion of shafts, and, indeed, to most of the 
problems of practical mechanics 

Even in the case of ” statics of structures,” if we limit 
ourselves (as I do here) to suih a range as will be sufficient 
to make the principles clear, there is much to be said for 
the analytical ” method of sections ” , and if this be em¬ 
ployed there is less temptation to present to the beginner 
the impractical ” weightless frame, loaded at the joints 
only ” However, in this branch of mechanics, graphic 
methods must he employed sooner or later when the learner* 
passes beyond the simpler forms of structures 
Mr Trotter has quite misunderstood me 1 He speaks 
much about (or against ’) mathematics , says that mv pupils 
should " emerge as mathematicians " , and refers (denre- 
ratingly ?) to ” wranglers ” 

I cannot see that the employment, with beginners, of 
the methods of resolution and tafcmg moments would pro¬ 
duce a race of wranglers, any more than that the employ¬ 
ment of graphic methods would produce a race of 
geometricians or artists 

Further, he considers me as opposed to the use of 
diagrams, and as preferring formulas to explanations given 
m 1 quite ordinary language ”, and he asks (indignantly?) 
whether I would deny the use a piece of string on a 
globe to explain great circle sailing’ ” I may state briefly 
that I am not a mathematician, that I am fond of diagrams, 
that I delight in simple language, and that I would give 
two pieces of string to any pupil who had serious aims in 
view I do not think that the above were quite reasonable 
deductions from my letter 

I do not wish in my turn to misunderstand Mr Trotter 
But I gather from the,second paragraph *>f his letter (vol 
ta p. 81) that he claims the use •' quite ortlinary 
language as the prerogative of those teachers Who use, 
graphic methods In preference to the analytical methods of * 1 
resolution’* and "taking momenta”? I gather also, 
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The graphic methods arc the complement of the 
analytical, and a mind brought up on either to the exclusion 
of the other is but half trained 1 agree with Mr Milne 
that the best results are obtained when the two methods 
are used side "by side But there is another and potent 
reason for including graphic methods in an elementary 
course, they can to a great extent be used at an earlier 
stage and before the student has procti ded far in his mathe¬ 
matical training The triangle of fonts is practically the 
only principle involved, and if this is s itisfai torily taught, 
so that in any practical application the student can write 
out clearly an explanation of his diagram showing what 
the different lines represent, he will then proceed naturally 
to the analytical methods of resolving and taking moments 
But he will never abandon the graphic methods, which 
should now be developed simultaneously with the analytical 
His mastery of the two, with the analytical, as 1 think, 
n sting on the graphic, will give him greater resourceful¬ 
ness than he would be likely to obtain from an exclusive 
use of one method 

1 want to see the study of mechanics, even in its elemen¬ 
tary stages, brought into closer union with practical require¬ 
ments, and the barrier which usually separates theoretical 
from applied mechamrs to a considerable extent removed 
The inclusion of graphic methods tends to prevent the dis¬ 
cussion of fantastical problems invented by the mathe¬ 
matician from usurping the consideration of the more 
practical kinds required by the engineer In the elementary 
work It is not usual to take account of the internal foriet 
which are called into play when any solid Is in equilibrium 
under external forces I think that the stresses induced 
in a bar of no appreciable weight by forces applied at its 
extremities should be considered at a very early stage, and 
then the student may work easy problems on the equilibrium 
of simple frames Of course these problems are all more 
or less idealised, but they will serve to show hnn that hp 
is at work upon something of practical value, and he will 
not fad to grasp and appreciate it d W J Dobbs 

Fast Putney, May 27 


The Drumming of the Snipe, 

It ia disputed whether the snipe’s drumming—a curious 
noise, suggestive of a miniature threshing machine—is made 
by the bird with its wings or by its tad, or by both wings 
And tail Some recent observations incline me strongly to 
believe that the tail plays at any rate the more important 
part During the performance the bird flies at a great 
netght round and round in'a wide sweeping circle At 
intervals he makes a sudden and rapid descent, holding his 
wings partly flexed and his tall spread to its full extent 
1 he outermost tail feather on either side points outward 
at a greater angle than those adjoining it, so that when 
the bird is watched through « good field glass daylight 
shows between it and the next; and, if I am right in mv 
view, the drumming sound is due to the rush of air against 
this isolated feather 7 he snipe’s, tail feathers seem so 
puqy that it is at first difficult tc^ believe that they can pro¬ 
duce so great a result. But if an outer one be taken—it 
is slightly scimitar-shaped with the outer web much re¬ 
duced—and swung rapidly through the air, the drumming 
noise may be distinctly heard, though it seems but a very 
faint echo of the loud throbbing hum that startles one 
fthpn it suddenly descends from an ethereal height, and the 
•mall bird is descried, hardly more than a speck to the 
naked eye, circling round in wild career, and now and 
rthen swooping headlong dfrwpwards and thrilling the air 
with his weird music. F W Headley 

Haileybury 
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the present position of geodesy. 

T HE article by Commandant Bourgeois in the 
Revue GMtale des Sciences for April 30, on the 
present position of geodetic science is both instructive 
and useful with reference to those problems in geodesy 
which are just now before the scientific public of this 
country. There is, in the first place, a notable scheme 
for the construction of a geodetic arc in Africa which 
shall extend from the Cape to Cairo Of this Com¬ 
mandant Bourgeois has taken due note, entering 
rather fully into the details of such difficulties as its 
projectors may find in the way of its successful accom¬ 
plishment There is also an agitation recently 
started amongst astronomers and surveyors, which 
has for its object the revision of the geodetic triangula¬ 
tion of England in order that it may be brought into 
line, scientifically, with (he geodetic triangulation of 
adjoining countries, and take its place (as it should) as 
a link in more than one European system of which the 
value would be largely increased by this extension 
Of this Commandant 
Bourgeois takes no 
note (probably because 
he is unaware of its 
existence), nor does hr 
concern himself with 
any past achievements 
in the field of geodesy 
in which England has 
borne a part either at 
home or in India 
The object of the 
article is to place be¬ 
fore the reader the 
effect of fresh inven¬ 
tions and new methods 
in developing existing 
geodetic projects, but 
it would have added 
much to the interest 
of it if so competent 
an expert as Com¬ 
mandant Bourgeois 
had written something 
about the change 
which has come over 
the objective of geo¬ 
detic science which 
justifies its continued 
application to modern F,n ' 1 “J Aderi 


term "geodetic," and simply appeal to the absolute 
necessity for a strong initial backbone of first-class 
triangulation as the basis of every survey scheme of any 
consequence at all—a backbone which will support the 
weight of any subsequent superstructure of looser and 
more rapid forms of triangulation which may be built 
upon it, and thus give solidity and homogeneity to the 
whole mapping of a vast area (such as Africa, for in¬ 
stance), we only indicate the same thing under a far 
more practical and intelligible form All surveyors are 
agreed as to the necessity for such an initial backbone, 
although perhaps opinions may differ as to how far it 
should be extended The great value of Commandant 
Bourgeois's article lies in this—that he shows clearly 
and concisely how the best possible scientific results 
may be obtained by means which not long ago were 
unattainable, and which involve half the expense, with 
(possibly) double the accuracy of those older methods 
which cost the rountry so much m the past, ana (tn 
the case of England, at least) have not proved satis¬ 
factory in the end 



Fir., 1 —J'Adenn placed m position for baase measurement 


fields of surveying 

These are utilitarian days, and seeing that the science of ] 
geodesy long ago evolved all the necessary factors 1 
foe the reduction of astronomical and terrestrial observ- | 
ations by giving us certain mathematical formulae based 
on the measurement and form of the earth, and that 
no subsequent investigations will ever seriously affect 
those deductions, it may well be doubted if any State 
financial assistance would be justifiable for the mere 
purpose of refining and polishing the results of what 
would be a purely abstract scientific inquiry. Geodetic 
arcs measured simply for the purpose of ascertaining 
the nature of certain eccentricities In the figure of the 
globe will no longer be regarded as worthy of the sav- 
ing grace of State financial support, and it will remain 
for their projectors to prove that some other and more 
practical end is to be served by them if they wish for 
substantial recognition, 

There is, of course, another (and an insufficiently 
appreciated) end to be served by such exact scientific 
processes as are involved in the measurement of a 

great arc 11 ; and if we drop the somewhat misleading 
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The jaderin apparatus for base measurements, and 
the application of the French metal 11 invar" 
(an amalgam of 64 steel to 36 nickel) to it, is 
perhaps the most important of all recent improve¬ 
ments in the process of constructing a primary, or 
41 first-class," triangulation, The old, clumsy, and 
inconvenient method of measurement by compensation 
bars has, we hope, disappeared for ever The 
Jdderin tape has been exhaustively tested under 
other conditions than those mentioned by Commandant 
Bourgeois, and it has been found to stand the test of 
extremes of climate quite sufficiently well The author 
indeed advocates its use for the measurement of long 
bases m supersession of the system of extension by 
triangulation from a short one The rapidity and 
accuracy with which this method can be applied to the 
base measurements connected with a long series of 
principal triangulation is instanced in the case of the 
North American meridional arc, which has been Itiea* 
sured on the 98th degree of west longitude In this 
Instance nine bases were measured in one field-season 
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lasting six months. Five tapes were made use of, all 
live being tested over one kilometre of distance to 
determine their relative equations. These may be 
expressed by 1/690,000 maximum and 1/1,200,000 
minimum of probable error. Altogether more than 
69 kilometres of base measurement were effected 
at a cost of 160 dollars per kilo Commandant 
Bourgeois maintains that the limits of probable 
error in linear measurement are in satisfactory 
relation to the limits of probable error in the 
angular measurements of the instrument used for tri¬ 
angulation But he does not fully describe the latter. 
One of the essential features in modern principal trian- 
gulation is the employment of instruments of half the 
size and about one quarter the weight of those which 
were deemed necessary twenty-five years apo Im¬ 
provements in graduation and, above all, the introduc¬ 
tion of the micrometer eye-piece have so far added to 
the accuracy of modern theodolites that a 12-inch in¬ 
strument in India now takes the place of the 24-inch 



Fic a -Apparatus of M Hacker for measuring the intensity of gravity In 
tbe open sea by c impuuoa of ihe reading* of the barometer (i and a) 
and hypsometor (3) 


and 36-inch instruments formerly used Surveyors will i 
probably have their own opinions as to the methods 
of observation indicated by Commandant Bourgeois 
The German method approved by him, and adopted in 
France, appears to contemplate certain irregularities 
in the signals for observation which ought not to exist. 

It will probably be found that the system of observing 
should be adapted to the atmospheric peculiarities of 
the district in which the observations are taken But 


Bahia and Lisbon being to prove that there is no great 
variation between the results determined In the deep sea 
and on the Continent M Hecker is still engaged in 
this branch of geodetic inquiry. 

The reference to the African are now contemplated, 
and to an equatorial arc recently measured by French 
scientists in the Republic of Gquador in South America, 
should be studied together, for the experience obtained 
m the latter points some useful morals for the consider¬ 
ation of those who may undertake the measurement of 
the former The physical conditions of the country and 
the variations of an unusually tempestuous season pre¬ 
sented but small obstruction to the progress of the work 
compared to the hostility of the indigenous Indians. 
Stations were destroyed and markstones uprooted with 
such persistent animosity in Equador that a great part 
of the observations had to be repeated If principal, 
or geodetic, triangulation is to serve the purpose of 
scientific investigation only, the destruction of the 
observing stations would not be of so much conse¬ 
quence, when once the chain of triangles composing 
the arc was finally complete. But it is obvious that if 
any useful ulterior purpose of map-making is to be 
served by the expensive process of laying down a back¬ 
bone of well-fixed points, it is all important that every 
station and every markstone should be preserved with 
the utmost care, In spite of most elaborate precautions 
these most necessary indications are sometimes lost in 
lndi r i p and fresh observations have to be made in order 
to ledetermine their position Isolation of the instru¬ 
ment during the process of observing Is almost always 
imperative, although it occasionally happens that a con¬ 
siderable area of hard rock exists of sufficient stability 
to serve as the basis of the observing station without 
involving any artificial isolation But the building of 
isolating pillars and the erection of cairns over them for 
protection almost inevitably attracts the attention of the 
tnbcspeopJe in the neighbourhood, and the result is 
subsequent destruction. 

The only way to safeguard with any prospect of suc- 
tess against the utter waste of time and money which 
is involved by the destruction of signals and mark- 
stones, after the triangulation t has been effected with 
scientific precision and rigorous methods of observation, 
is to fix, pan passu with the principal triangulation, a 
large number of secondary points scattered over the 
face of the country, consisting of natural features which 
it is impossible to remove, or for Indians td identify It 
cannot but happen that principal triangulation carried 
through an arc of 65° of amplitude in such a 
country as Africa will involve a great deal of native 
hostility, and its preservation finally will be almost an 
impossibility It will be most necessary, therefore, to 
take all classes of observations that have eventually to 
be taken from any one station at one and the same time 
of occupation. It may indeed be an open question 
whether one or two short principal series from the coast 
westward, following, say, the Zambesi and the Uganda 
Railway to the meridian of 39° E., would not suffi¬ 
ciently answer the utilitarian purposes of a basis for 
African surveys were they connected by secondary or 
even tertiary triangulation at their extremities, and the 
connection pushed northward 1b meet a third principal 
series on the Nile This, however, is but a side issue 


the German method is well worth the careful attention prompted by the perusal of the admirable article in the 
of English surveyors, Revue Gdnirale de& Sciences 

That part of the article which deals with the de- One especially interesting result of the observations 
flection of the plumb line and the intensity of the force ft* (eve! deflection taken in connection with the Equa- 
of gravity, has a most interesting reference to M, dor arc, is an indication that the compensation of ex- 
Hecker’s apparatus for investigating these problems in tenor mass by interior deficiency, or want of density, 
ocean spaces by means of a comparison between baro- Abdicated by sucTi observations at certain Himalayan 
metric and hypsometric observations; the general result stations, does not exist In the equatorial region of the 
of such observations taken in the Atlantic between Andes. ' T. H. H 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACADEMIES . 


T HE delegates of the International Association of 
Academies met at the Royal Society on Wednes¬ 
day, May 25, and Sir Michael Foster, K C B., was 
elected president of the general assembly A number 
of resolutions were adopted at that and other business 
meetings, and are incorporated in the official report 
of the proceedings, but this has not yet reached us 
The delegates mere received by the King at Windsor 
on May 25, and attended a conversazione at the 
University of London on May 27 Throughout the 
evening many objects of scientific interest were on 
view, but, with a few exceptions, the exhibits were 
the same as those shown at the recent conversazione of 
the Royal Society, and already described (May 19, 
p 70) Among the additional exhibits were the follow¬ 
ing —Horse face-pieces and other ornaments from the 
trappings of cart-horses, Miss L Eckrnstein, pre¬ 
historic Egyptian stone vases, Mr Randolph Berens; 
(1) Japanese paintings (Kakemono), (2) photomicro¬ 
graphs of iron and steel, Prof W. Gotland, scries ol 
Egyptian beads, Prof W M Flinders Pctnc, F R S , 
mimetic resemblance of the different forms of a single 
species to two or three different models, Prof E B 
Poulton, F R S , seed-bearing plants from the Coal- 
measures, Mr E A Newell Arber, Miss M Benson, 
Mr. R Kidston, FRS, Prof F W Oliver, and Dr 
D H. Scott, F R.S , paradoxical shadows in a non- 
homoccntric beam of light, Prof Silvanus P Thomp¬ 
son, FRS, freshwater phytoplankton from various 
parts of England and Ceylon, Dr F E Fritsch, series 
of rubbings of brasses, Hilda Flinders Petrie; stone 
implements and model of raft from the lowlands of 
eastern Bolivia, Dr J W Evans, (1) model of steam 
ship Turbinia, (2) (a) 4 kilowatt turbine-driven dynamo, 

S model of 4000 kilowatt turbinc-dnvcn alternator, 
turbo-blowing engines, the Parsons Marine Steam 
Turbine Company, Limited 

On Saturday the foreign delegates visited Oxford 
and Cambridge in two parties, and the honorary de¬ 
grees referred to elsewhere (p 115) were conferred by 
the universities A complimentary banquet to the 
delegates was given at the Mansion House on Monday 
by the Lord Mayor of London 


taken most interest in botany He made one voyage 
to the Southern Seas in 1855. and finally settled 
himself at Lewisham, near his intimate friend 
Stain ton, occasionally visiting various parts of the 
British Isles, and the Continent of Europe, especially 
when any entomological congresses were on foot, 
which he was very fond of attending Like most of 
his contemporaries, Mr McLachlan commenced his 
entomological studies with British Lepidoptera, as we 
learn from the list of entomologists In the Entotno - 
logi\ts 1 Annual for 1858, where his name first appears, 
at which time he was living at Forest Hill; but 
he soon turned his attention to Ncuroptera, the study 
of which order in England received a great impetus 
just then by Dr Hagen’s papers in successive 
Annuah McLachlan especially attached himself to 
the Tnchoptera, or caddis-flies, which he studied 
largely from an anatomical standpoint, often, in later 
years, speaking contemptuously of coloured figures 
of butterflies as being only fit for children He con¬ 
tributed many important papers on British and foreign 
Ncuroptera and Trichoptera to entomological journals, 
and being in constant communication with the lead¬ 
ing neuropticists at home and abroad, was able to 
bring together one of the finest collections in the 
world in his special groups, part of which, at least we 
hope, will find a permanent home at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington Part of the 
national collections of Ncuroptera, previously cata¬ 
logued by Walker, were rearranged and annotated by 
McLachlan He compiled (with the exception of the 
Ephemendae, which were undertaken by the Rev 
A E Eaton) the catalogue of British Ncuroptera 
published by the Entomological Society of London in 
1870, and he also compiled the reports on Neuroptera 
and Orthoplera for the Zoological Record from 
1869 to 1885 His most important scientific work was 
his 11 Monographic Revision and Synopsis of the 
Trichoptera of the European Fauna ” (1874-1884), but 
his smaller publications are extremely numerous 
Mr McLachlan was never married He died at his 
residence at Lewisham at the age of sixty-seven, on 
May 23, to the regret of a wide circle of entomological 
friends and acquaintances W F. K 


ROBERT McLACHLA N, F.R S 

'T'HE death of Robert McLachlan, familiarly known 
* to his friends as “ Mac,” removes from our 
midst one of the most prominent characters in the 
London entomological world during the last half- 
century He joined the Entomological Society as long 
ago as 1858, and always interested himself greatly in 
its welfare, having successively filled the offices of 
secretary and president, and still holding (as he had 
done for many years past) the oflice of treasurer at the 
time of his death Till the last few months, when 
falling health compelled his absence, he was most 
regular in his attendance at the meetings He was 
also one of the five original founders of the Entomo¬ 
logists' Monthly Magazine (in 1864^ and up to the 
last was still one of (he acting editors—the last of 
the founders—the other four having all died or retired 
many years ago, 

Mr McLachlan was the son of a ship's-chandler on 
Tower Hill, whose Instruments were very highly 
esteemed by the mercantile community Being pos¬ 
sessed of independent means, he devoted his life to 
entomology, though, as a child, he tells us, in sortie 
autobiographical notes in his Presidential Address to 
the Entomological Society, in January, 1887, he had 
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itMILE SARRAU 

'"pHE great advance in modern artillery and 
* ballistics is due principally to the efforts of the 
French Government, determined not to be caught a 
second time at a military disadvantage The progress 
has been made m the most rapid and economical 
manner by the appointment of committees, composed 
of experts chosen for their exact scientific knowledge, 
such as Sebert, Berthelot, Vieille, to investigate the 
problem and to solve the details by a judicious com¬ 
bination of theory and experiment 

Chief among these scientific experts, Sarrau was 
also the director of the Government factories of 
modern explosives, and at the same time professor of 
the theory at the £ cole Polytechnique in Paris, and 
the School of Application at Fontainebleau 
We can follow the general course of his lectures by 
his published books on the theory of explosives, 
these will emphasise the lead taken by the French, and 
their contempt for any secretiveness about the laws of 
nature involved in the corresponding phenomena 
His books and other practical achievements serve to 
show his success in design and invention; at the same 
time the obituary notices by his colleagues tell us how 
highly he was appreciated and esteemed as a teacher 
by his classes of pupils, 
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NOTES 

Tub annual visitation of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
’wich, will be held on Saturday next, June 4 

The following have been elected honorary and foreign 
members of the Chemical Society —Prof A H Becquerel, 
Prof C A L de Bruyn, Prof F W Clarke, Madame 
Curie, Prof C T Liebcrmann and Prof E. W Morley 

A deputation from the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
will wait upon the York City Council on June 6 with the 
object of asking the corporation to issue an invitation to 
the British Association to make York the meeting place in 
1906 

The death is announced of M Charles Soret, formerly 
rector of the University of Geneva, and a member of council 
■pf the French Physical Society 

The Lombardy Rendiconti announces the death of Prof 
Amato Amati, one of the most energetic educationists in 
Italy, and the author of works on Dante and on geography 

The death is announced of M E D del Castillo, who 
prepared a flora of the French islands of Polynesia and de¬ 
scribed a portion of the plants brought from Madagascar 
bv M Alfred Grandidier 

At a meeting of the General Medical Council on Tuesday, 
the following resolution was passed — 11 That the president 
(with the chairman of the Pharmacopoeia Committee) be 
requested to inform the Lord President of the Privy Council 
that in the opinion of the council it is desirable that after J 
a sufficient period, to be fixed by law, the metric system 
of Weights and measures should become the one legal system 
for the preparation and dispensing of drugs and medicines; 
that the council would view with favour the passing into 
law of a Bill such as that now before Parliament entitled 
the 1 Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill T , and 
that in that event the council would be prepared to take 
all necessary steps to give effect to the law by making the 
proper modifications in the * British Pharmacopoeia 1 " 

A Reuter message from Wellington, New Zealand, re¬ 
ports that the King has sent the following telegram to 
Captain Scott, leader of the National Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion —■“ 1 have read with interest your report, whirh Sir 
Clements Markham sent me I congratulate you and your 
gallant crew on your splendid achievements, and wish the 
Discovery a safe journey home I hope to see you on your 
return to England " 

In a letter to the secretary of the Scottish Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition, says the Ttmea , Mr W 5 Bruce, the leader of 
the expedition, iemarks — 11 We have reached the south¬ 
eastern extremity of the Weddell Sea, discovering there a 
great barrier of ice, part of the Antarctic Continent We 
have gone 315 miles further south than last year, and 180 
further than Ross In this part of the Antarctic regions 
We got beset here in 74° S , 23° W , and were frozen m for 
a week, from the 7th to the 19th of March When we got 
out by chance I thought It wisest not to proceed further in 
trying to get south and west, but to continue our programme 
to the notth-east We have sounded in depths up to 2900 
fathoms and trawled in depths of 9660 fathoms (where Ross 
marks 4000 fathoms, no bottom), 11 

A Reuter message from Rome reports that the Marconi 
wireless telegraph stations at Ban and Antlvan (Monte¬ 
negro) have now been erected for some time, and are in 
regular working order The high power station at Coltano 
(Pisa), near the Royal farm of San Rossore, will he the 
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largest in the world, and will be built entirely of stone 
It will be ready m August or September, after which the 
engines and other apparatus will be Installed, so that it 
may begin working not later than the beginning or 1905 
1 he Coltano station will be able to communicate with Great 
Britain, Canada, the United States, and the Netherlands, as 
well as with all vessels in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, 
the Red Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Indian Ocean 

1 he eight)-seventh annual meeting of the Socidtd 
helvltique dee Sciences naturellnii will be held at Winterhour 
from July 30 to August a The business of the association 
will be transacted in seven sections as follows —mineralogy 
and geology, botany, zoology, chemistry, physics and 
mathematics, medicine, and civil engineering 1 he annual 
meetings of the Swiss souetirs of geology, botany, zoology, 
chemistry and of the Soci6t£ zunrhoise de Physique will be 
held at Winterhour at the same time lhe president of the 
association will be Prof J Weber, the vice-president Prof 
E Ludin, and the secretary M E Zwingli, to whom all 
communications should be addressed at Geiselweidstrasse, 
Winterhour 

In recent numbers of Nature (March 24 and April 21) 
Prof Nagaoka and Prof. Franklin have described methods 
for demonstrating the change of length of iron wire by 
magnetisation Prof J C McLennan, University of 
Toronto, writes to say that a simple and satisfactory method 
of exhibiting this phenomenon is described in the Physical 
Review, vol iv , No. 35, July, 1898, and consists in the use 
of an optical lever attached to the test specimen 

Mr T Terada writes to us from the College of Science, 

> Tokyo, to direct attention to an optical illusion observed 
when lycopodium powder strewn on the surface of water 
is made to gyrate by a jet of air After the whirling powder 
has been fixedly regarded for some time, and the eyes are 
directed to an adjoining table, the surface of the table 
1 appears to move fn a direction contrary to that of the 
lycopodium 

Dr D Pacini sends us from Romp an account of careful 
experiments made by him with the object of observing the 
effects of n-rays described by M Blondlot and other investi¬ 
gators Though his observations were made under very 
favourable conditions, he was unable to detect any increase 
qf luminosity of a phosphorescent screen caused by unknown 
rays from strained or tempered steel, an Auer lamp, 9 
Nernst lamp, sound vibrations, or a magnetic field, though 
various French observers have affirmed that in each of these 
cases n-rays are emitted which produce an effect upon the 
screen. * 

In the course of an interview reported in the IVejtminjtrr 
Gazette of Friday last, Lord Kelvin is reported to have 
expressed himself as being decidedly of the opinion that 
the source of energy of the heat am it ted by radium Is not 
in the eletnent itself He remarked —"It seems to me 
absolutely certain that if emission of heat at the rate of 
90 calories pc gram per hour found by Curie at ordinary 
temperature, or even at the lower rale of 38 found by Dewar 
andOune from a specimen of radium at the temperature 
of liquid oxygen, can go on month after month, energy 
must Somehow be supplied from without 11 

A"f>*FER on crystalline glazes and their application to the 
decoration of pottery, read before the Society of Arts by 
Mr William Burton, and printed in the current number 
({j&y » 7 ) of the Journal of the Society, is a noteworthy con¬ 
tribution both to the science and the art of pottery By 
applying scientific knowledge and method to the production 
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of glazes on pottery, Mr Burton has been able to obtain 
with precision a variety of crystalline and opalescent 
effects of decided novelty and beauty This has only 
been rendered possible by making many experiments 
to discover the Influence of the materials and the tempera¬ 
ture on the effects produced and by having each stage 
of the process under perfect control In one of the 
new glazes produced in this way, artificial cry&tals which 
are developed In full perfection at temperatures from 1000° C 
to 1030° C, are reabsorbed Into the glaze as the temperature 
Is increased, and remarkable changes of colour are assumed 
until at a temperature of 1070° C the crystals are entirely 
reabsorbed The crystalline effects produced at the different 
temperatures are of interest to the mineralogist, and the 
striking appearance of the pottery upon which the crystals 
are developed demonstrates the advantages of the appli¬ 
cation of science to industrial art 

The first excursion of the summer session of the Belfast 
Naturalists' Field Club was held on May 21, when 167 
members and their friends visited Hillsborough to explore 
and examine the demesne of the Marquis of Downshire 
Though this Is the largest attendance at any one of the 
meet, ngs of the society, the Belfast Naturalists' Field Club 
is, Ift trie forty-second year of its rxistencr, one of the most 
active Irish societies devoted to the practical study of 
natural history The main 
object of the club is to 
interest people generally 
in the study of natural 
objects, and this is, of 
course, all that can be 
Accomplished in gather¬ 
ings of the size mentioned 
We are glad to know, 
however, that many of the 
members have been able, 
by private additional visits, 
to add to the scientific 
knowledge of the district 
The honorary secretaries 
of the club are Mr Nevin 
H Foiter, Hillsborough, co Down, and Mr James Orr, 17 
Garfield Street, Belfast 

The Zeitschnft der Gesellschaft filr Erdkunde contains an 
exrremely Interesting report of a lecture on western Asia 
Minor by Dr A. Philippson Having completed his work 
In Greece, Dr Philippson has undertaken the Investigation 
of this little known region, which Is of special Interest to 
Germany on account of the Anatolian Railway His paper 
summarises the results of explorations up to the present 
time 

Under the title " A Case of Geographic Influence upon 
Human Affairs," Mr George D. Hubbard discusses the 
results of glaciation in a limited portion of the State of 
Illinois In the Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society. The subject is dealt with 11 from the point of view 
of geographic influence upon plants, crops, and animals ,* 
and upon man’s distribution, occupations, successes, and 
failures," and the paper Is a good Illustration of the method 
of treating the geological element in questions of the kind 

In an article on the developmental changes in tome 
common Devonian brachlopoda (Amer Joum Science, 
April), Mr. Percy E. Raymond describes, from abundant 
material, the life-changes undergone In a number of species 
of brachiopods, with especial reference to the character of 
the neptonlc shell, the development of the pedicle tube and 
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the delddial platee, end the acquirement of Kirfaea 
character. The specimen, were obtained from the Mona 
(Hamilton) shale., near Canandaigua Lake, New York. 
They occurred in layers of Impure limestone, but were 
completely replaced by silica, and when the rock was etched 
in acid the fossils were left in a remarkably perfect con¬ 
dition The fauna comprised many forms of Invertebrates, 
besides brachiopods, and included many Individuals In 
immature stages 

A restoration of the Ormthosaurian Pteranodon has 
been prepared by Mr G F Eaton, as the contribution of 
the Department of Vertebrate Pala&ontology of the Yale 
Museum to the St Louis Exhibition Particulars, accom¬ 
panied by a half-tone engraving (which we are enabled to 
reproduce), have been published in the American Journal 
of Science (April) The genus was originally described by 
Marsh from the Cretaceous rocks of North America, but 
further details of its structure have since been obtained 
Mr Eaton points out that the sclerotic circle is composed 
of twelve thin plates of bone arranged with overlapping 
edges, so as to form a hollow trunrate cone, similar In shape 
to the avian sclerotic circle With regard to the vertebr®, 
there are nine cervicals In the dorsal series are included 
eight vertebral, nnchylosed to form the notariiim, and four 
free dorsals intervening between the notarium and the 


sacrum By assuming that the first four vertebr® of the 
sacral series (in the broader sense) are homologues of the 
lumbars of other groups, the total number of presacral 
vertebrae would appear to be twenty-five This compares 
closely with the supposed number of presacrals in the 
Eusuchia 

In the second part of vol xxxvi of the Memoirs of the 
Russian Geographical Society, for general geography, Prof 
N Zarudnyi gives the second part of the account of his 
journey to eastern Persia It contains a description of the 
421 species of birds found by him, with the addition of a 
few species previously observed by Dr Blanford and Dr. 
Aitchison It would be premature as yet to draw any 
general conclusions concerning the relations between the 
avifauna of eastern Persia and the other parts of the Iran 
plateau and the Turan lowlands. Consequently, the 
Russian ornithologist only gives a description of each 
species, with interesting notes concerning the habits of the 
species and Its distribution. Dividing his region into six 
districts, he gives the lists of nesting and temporary visiting 
birds for each district separately. 

ThE larval eyes of the mollusc Chiton and their ultimate 
fate form the subject of an article by Mr H Heathy in 
the March Issue of the Proceedings of the PhUedelphln 
Academy. 



Fig 1 —Reiiorjuion of Pteranodon longuefe, Mar*h Seal® an inch to bIjOu! 3 f«L 
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In a recent issue (vol lull , No. 3) of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr. E P Stebblng records the 
occurrence In the Himalaya of a beetle of the genus Thana- 
aimus, a discovery which may be of some commercial Im¬ 
portance, owing to the fact that these insects Teed on the 
bark-beetles so destructive to timber 

A feature In the report of the proceedings of the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the U S Association of 
Economic Entomologists (Ent Dlvls Agric. Dept , Buff 
No. 46), is an address on Insect photography by Mr. M V 
Sllngerland While urging the importance of this com¬ 
paratively new application of photography, the author points 
out that many of the replicas of photographs published in 
current literature are of a very inferior type 

Kn the May number of the Zoologist the editor continues 
his notes on the influence of rivers on animal distribution, 
dealing, first, with their active, and, secondly, with their 
passive effect as dispersers A very large number of cases 
are cited where animal*—singly or in parties—have been 
involuntarily carried down by rivers, while in the second 
part the author has been equally industrious in collecting 
records of instances where animals have swum rivers of 
considerable breadth 

Invertebrates form the subject of the four articles in the 
latest issue (vol Ixxvl , part iv ) of the Zeitschnft fur 
•a iscenschafthche Zoologte Messrs Schuberg and SchrtJder 
describe a new thread-worm infesting the muscles of leaches 
of the genus Nephelis The spermatogenesis of sponges 
and ccclenterates is discussed by Mr W Gttnch, while Mr 
C Julin gives the result of his investigations into the 
phytogeny of tumcates, and Dr H Simroth describes a 
remarkable new slug, Ostracolethc fruhstorfen, from 
Tonqutn, and its bearing on the classification of gastro¬ 
pods 

According to the classification generally in use in this 
country, fishes are divided into the four subclasses Elasmo- 
branchil, Holocephali, Dipnoi and Teleostomi, while the 
Palaeozoic Ostracodermi (Ptcraspis, Cephalaspis, Pterlch- 
thys, Ac) are placed m a class by themselves Mr C T 
Regan, of the British Museum, in a paper on the phytogeny 
of the Teleostomi, published in the May number of the 
Annals and Magaame of Natural History, has, however, 
arrived at the conclusion that a much simpler scheme is 
advisable, and that it will suffice to divide the class (inclusive 
of the Ostracoderrqi) into the two groups Chondropterygil 
and Teleostomi, the former including the Elasmobranchu and 
Holocephali, together with Pteraspis and its allies, and the 
latter all the rest The most primitive group of Teleostomi 
Is considered to be the Chondrostei (sturgeons and 
Palsoniscide), from which all the others are derived. One 
branch gave rise to the Crossopterygu, from which in turn 
sprahg the Dipnoi (Dipneusti), the author regarding the 
resemblance which has long been kpown to exist between 
the fins of the two latter groups as over-riding the differ¬ 
ences m the skull-structure The Teleostei take origin as a 
separate branch from the Chondropterygil The moat pro¬ 
nounced departure from the views of others Is, however, 
the brigading of the Ostracodermi (exclusive of Pteraspis, 
which*' la' -regarded as a chondropterygian) with the 
Arthrodlra (Coctosteus, Ac , generally gfouped in the 
Dipnoi), as an offshoot of the Croasopterygil, under the 
title of Placodeiml. Mr Regan will, we think, have con¬ 
siderable difficulty In persuading palaeontologists to accept 
thie part, at any rate, of his scheme 
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It is stated in La Nature (May 28) that Dr Chaput has 
found that peroxide of zinc (discovered by Elvas) proves an 
efficient substitute for peroxide of hydrogen for dermat¬ 
ological and other uses, and is much less irritating than 
the last named substance 

The April issue of the Journal of Hygiene (vol iv , 
No 2) contains a number of moBt interesting and important 
contributions Staff Surgeon Dalton, R.N , and Dr Eyre 
have investigated the thermal death point of the Microcoecus 
meletensis, which proves to be 57° 5 C They describe an 
apparatus whereby constant temperatures may be main¬ 
tained, and suggest standard conditions for the determin¬ 
ation of the thermal death points of micro-organisms Dr 
Houston, in a paper on the bacteriological examination of 
oysters and estuarial waters, details the main Tacts obtained 
during an Investigation undertaken on behalf of the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal Dr Nuttal] and Mr 
Inchlcy describe an improved method for measuring the 
amount of precipitum in connection with tests with pre¬ 
cipitating antisera Dr Stevenson suggests a method of 
estimating future populations Messrs Bowhill and Le 
Doux give a note on a case of piroplasmosis cants, a tick 
disease of the dog, occurring near Grahamstowfl, *anfl Dr 
Nuttall describes the disease in a lengthy article illustrated 
with photos and temperature charts Lastly, Dr Graham 
Smith describes very fully a study of diphtheria bacilli 
isolated from 113 individuals during an outbreak oT diph¬ 
theria at Cambridge in 1903 

The fifth volume (second sene*) of the Publications of 
the USA Naval Observatory is devoted to a complete 
record of the meteorological observations made at the new 
Naval Observatory, Georgetown Heights, during the years 
1893-1902 inclusive After a preliminary description of 
each of the instruments used, the readings of the barometer 
and the wet and dry bulb thermometers, and the cloud and 
wind observations at three-hourly intervals during each day 
are given The whole of the results are summarised in an 
exhaustive series of tables which conclude the volume 

In the Annals of Botany for January, Mr Harold Wager 
discusses the function of the nucleolus in plants and animals, 
and, basing his deductions upon the investigation of the 
nucleus in the cells of the root-apex of Phaseolus, he comes 
"to the conclusion that the nucleolus is Intimately bound 
up with the formation of the chromosomes, and that there 
is a definite continuity of nuclear substance from mother- 
nucleus to daughter-nucleus through the chromosomes 
Mr Wager has also attacked the problem of the cell 
structure In the Cyanophyqes, and in a preliminary paper 
communicated to the Royal Society he claims that the central 
body of the Cyanophyces Is a nucleus of a simple or rudi¬ 
mentary type < , 

The second volume of the second revised and enlarged 
edition of Prof W Pfeifer’s work on M Pflanzen- 
physlologie ” (Leipzig . Engelmann, London Williams and 
Norgdte) has been received. The volume is chiefly con¬ 
certed with transformations of energy lesulting in various 
movements in plants 

Three pamphlets on radium and radio-activity have just 
been ^received from German publishers One is a second 
edition of a useful summary, by Prof K Hofmann, of 
Inxesdgatjons of Becquerei aod other rays from 1896 to 
Mb present time; the title Is “ Die radioaktlven Stoffe 
nach dem neufesten Stande der wissenschaftlichen 
Erkenntnjs 11 (Lcipilg. Barth) The same publisher has 
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issued a translation, by Prof G Siebert, of Mr F Soddy's 
Wilde lecture (see Nature, March 3, p 418) on the evolu¬ 
tion of matter as revealed by the radio-active elements 
A translation, by Mr E Ruhmer, of a lecture by Mr W J 
Hammer, delivered before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, on radium and other radio-active sub¬ 
stances, has bpen issued by the publishers of Der 
Mechantker, Berlin 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Tub Extreme Ultra-Violet Spectrum of Hydrogen — 
In No 4, vol xlx , of the Astrophysical Journal, Mr 
Theodore Lyman, of Harvard University, gives a list of 
wave-lengths for the lines in the extreme ultra-violet spec¬ 
trum of hydrogen, first discovered by Dr Victor Schumann 
In Mr Lyman’s experiments the light from the discharge 
tube was transmitted through fluorite windows and a tube 
containing hydrogen at very low pressure, and the spectrum 
was formed by a concave grating ruled on speculum metal 
He found that from the region about A, 1854 to about A 170a 
the spertrum is almost continuous, containing only a few 
faint lines About A 1700 there is an absorption band, the 
width of which seems to depend upon the purity of the 
hydrogen enclosed in the apparatus Beyond A 1650, to¬ 
wards the more refrangible limit of the spectrum, numerous 
fine lines exist, and of these Mr Lyman has measured 134 
In the table accompanying the paper the wave-lengths (to 
five figures) and intensities of 133 lines between A 1033 and 
A 1878 are given It is interesting to note that the superior 
reflecting power of speculum metal for these short wave¬ 
lengths has been incidentally demonstrated by the use of 
the grating 


Variable Radial Veiocity of u Piscium —A series of 
spectrograms of y Piinum obtained by Prof H C Lord, 
of Columbus (Ohio), and extending over the period 
December, 1901, to January, 1904, indicate that this star 
has a variable radial velocity of long period 

From measurements of II7 and thirteen carefully selected 
iron lines the following results, among others, were 
obtained — 


D&ta 

Dec 15, 1901 
J.0 io, 1902 


Fadial vel 

(Reduced Dale 

10 Sun) 

+ 18 5 kmi I Dec 15, 1903 
+ 254 ,, I Jan 9,1904 


Radial vel 
(Reduced 
to Sun) 

+ 9‘S Umf 
-M06 „ 


1 he sharp definition of the lines in the spectrum of 
i| Piscium render Its radial velocity especially suitable for 
spectroscopic measurement, and this fact, with other con¬ 
firmatory evidence, leads Prof Lord to the conclusion that 
the variability is real (Astrophysical Journal, No. 4, vol 
xlx ) 

k 

Proposed New Ofservatohies —In a report published 
by the Carnegie Institution at Washington (December, 
1903)1 a committee consisting of Profs Boss, Campbell and 
Hale, which was appointed by that institution H to consider 
Certain large projects in astronomy," strongly urge the 
establishment of an observing station in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere for the prosecution of certain definite observations 
which it is hoped might be completed in ten or twelve years 
They also recommend that an observing station for solar 
Investigations in an exceptionally favourable atmosphere 
should be established and maintained throughout one full 
sun-spot period (eleven years) at least Further, they urge 
the construction and maintenance of a large reflector for 
astrophysical investigations at one, or both, of the proposed 
stations These recommendations are supplemented by a 
detailed programme of the work that might be accomplished 
and a carefully prepared scheme for the necessary buildings 
and staffs 

In Appendix A Prof J W Hussey, who was deputed to 
explore California and Arizona In order to determine the 
most suitable site for the proposed solar observatory, gives 


an Interesting account of his search, which led to the re¬ 
commendation of Mount Wilson (California) as offering the 
best facilities for the work Appendix B consists of a 
number of letters from eminent astronomers in answer to a 
confidential inquiry as to their views on the establishment 
of the proposed observatories 

Variability of Spark Spectra —Some interesting results 
have been obtained by Mr A S King, of Bonn, from a 
long senes of experiments on the variability of spark spectra 
with various conditions of current, discharge and environ¬ 
ment So far, the spark spectra of six metals, Cd, Zn, Mg, 
Ca, Hg and Al, have been studied under different conditions, 
and the results of the experiments have led to the following 
conclusions — 

(1) Ihe lines of each metal may be divided into two groups 
according to their behaviour when the conditions are varied 
The first group contains all the " senes ” lines and a few 
others, whilst the second group includes the lines for whirh 
no 11 senes " relations have yet been discovered (s) The 
lines of both groups are enhanced by capacity and weakened 
by self-induction, but those of the second group are much 
more affected in this way than those of the first (3) Of 
the two " subseries " of each metal the first is much more 
sensitive to all changes (4) The last members of a senes 
are reduced more by self-induction than the first, a shift of 
maximum intensity towards the greater wave-lengths being 
produced " Capacity " has the opposite effect 

Mr King describes his experiments, and discusses the 
results in detail in a paper published in No 4, vol xix , of 
the Astrophysical Journal, where some of his photographs 
are reproduced 

Report of the Oxford University Observatory —In 
the twenty-ninth annual report of the Oxford University 
Observatory, Prof H H Turner gives a rtsumt of the 
work accomplished during the twelve months from May 1 
iqo3, to April 30, 1904 He again refers to the urgent need 
for a residence attached to the observatory, but on account 
of the general lack of funds at the university he does not 
pi ess the matter 

The measurement and reduction of the plates for the 
Oxford section of the International Astrographic Chart is 
now complete, and the press rop> of the work has been 
lodged at the Bodleun Library for safety until it is possible 
to raise the 2000 1 necessary for its printing and publication 
It wa9 proposed that the experience gained by the observ¬ 
atory staff in the production of this work might be utilised 
in measuring the plates taken at one of the southern observ¬ 
atories where the lack of funds and instruments prohibits 
the completion of the work To this end fifty plates were 
received from the Perth (W Australia) Observatory, and on 
measuring twenty-one of them it was found that their re¬ 
duction could be easily and economically carried out at 
Oxford 

A stereo-comparator, which is essentially an elaborate 
and improved stereoscope for the comparison of the star- 
places on any two plates of the same region, but taken at 
different epochs, has been presented to the observatory by 
Mr C L, Brook, and has been proved to be efficient and 
easily manipulated. 

The Stereo-Comparator —In No 5, vol xil, of Popular 
Astronomy, there appears a translation of a paper com¬ 
municated to the Astronomical Society of Belgium by Dr 
G van Biesbroeck, in which the author traces the 
evolution of, and describes, the stereo-comparator invented 
by Dr Pulfrich, he also gives brief accounts of the re¬ 
searches wherein the instrument will prove to be an 
extremely useful aid Amongst the latter he notices the 
study of cometary features, the detection of stellar proper 
motions, and the discovery of minor planets As evidence 
of the comparator’s efficacy in the last named field, he 
mentions that Dr Pul filch, who was totally without ex¬ 
perience in minor planet work, not only found several 
asteroids which Prof Wolf had recognised on a pair of 
plates taken at Heidelberg, but also discovered a new one, 
which the careful scrutiny of the latter observer, under the 
ordinary conditions, had failed to reveal 
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EMERGENCE AND SUBMERGENCE OF LAND 

A T the recent anniversary of the Geological Society, when 
the president was unable from illness to be present, 
Ills place was taken by Sjr Archibald Geikie, who prepared 
m address for the occasion on the evidence supplied by the 
British Isles as to the problem of the causes of changes in 
the relative levels of sea and land Thu address appears 
in full in the Quarterly Journal of the society, and we here 
reproduce it in abstract 


(I ) Emergence —Geologists in the British Isles have long 
indulged the confident belief that Raised Beaches afford 
demonstrative proof of changes m the relative levels of sea 
and land The abundant and striking examples of them 
around our coasts have been universally accepted among 
us as marking former sea-margins, whether the sea be 
supposed to have risen upon the land or the land to have 
been upheaved above the sea The recurrence of precisely 
similar terraces along the western coast of Norway, but on 
a Still more impressive scale, has been regarded as furnish¬ 
ing evidence of an extensive emergence of land, from the 
south of Britain to the northern end of the Scandinavian 
peninsula Prof Suess, however, seeks to show that, at 
least as regards the north-western coast of Norway, these 
opinions arq based upon a misreading of the evidnnre After 
his visit to that region, and Ins study of the literature of 
the strand-lines, there so wonderfully developed, he has come 
to the conclusion that the Norwegian fjords furnish no 
argument against his doctrine that there has been no recent 
•upheaval of the land He asserts that " we must interpret 
all the seter [rock-shelves] and the great majority of the 
terraces in the fjords of Western Norway as proofs of the 
retreat of the ice that once covered so much of the ppninsula, 
and not as proofs of any oscillations of the surface of the 
sea, still less of any movement of the solid land ” It 
would widen the Inquiry too much to enter upon an ex¬ 
amination of the evidence as it is presented in Scandinavia 
But the author of the address, having been all hu life 
familiar with the strand-lines of this country, and having 
traced those of the Norwegian coast from Bergen to 
Hammerrest, directed attention to one or two of the insuper¬ 
able difficulties with which Prof Suess’s theoretical explan¬ 
ation seemed to him to be beset The great Austrian 
geologist appears to have unwittingly confounded two sets 
of beach-lines, which differ a good deal from each other in 
general character, and are entirely distinct in origin Avail¬ 
ing himself of the remarkably full and interesting researches 
•of Scandinavian geologists regarding the glaciation of their 
country, he dwells upon the importance of the terraces left 
by the fresh-water lakes that were dammed back bv the 
great Ice-sheet as it retired He believes that these pheno¬ 
mena extended even to the Norwegian coast, and that the 
strand-lines of the fjords, whether in the form of platforms 
eroded out of the solid rock (seter) or terraces of sediment, 
mark former levels of lakes that filled these valleys when 
their mouths were blocked up with the ice-sheet As the 
lowest of these strand-lines includes sands and gravels 
crowded with marine Bhells, he is compelled to admit that 
It marks a former sea-beach But he endeavours to dis- 
irunlnate between it and the other horizontal shelves, which 
follow it in parallel lines at higher levels He affirms that 
the latter present a senes of 11 characters absolutely irrecon¬ 
cilable with what we know of the action of the sea along 
a shore 11 —such as the senes of fragmentary terraces found 
at increasing heights Inland, their absence from the parts 
near the general coast-line, and the freadth of the seter 
He passes lightly over the fact that some of these higher 
xeiraces have yielded marine organisms which are pro¬ 
gressively of more Arctic character, according to their alti¬ 
tude, and according, consequently, to the antiquity of the 
sediments in which they lie 

Now, According to the experience of those northern 
geofygidts who have specially studied Scandinavian glacl- 
ation, the lakes that were formed by the pondln^-back of 
the drainage against the flanks of the ice-9fieet lie to the 
east of the watershed of the peninsula These observers 
have ascertained that when this ice-sheet was waning, it 
retreated eastward from the backbone of the country and 
lay on the eastern or Swedish slope, leaving a gradually 
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increasing breadth of ground clear of ice The streams 
flowing eastward over this liberated area had their drainage 
arrested against the margin of the Ice, and hence arose a 
vast series of lakes which, lasted for longer or shorter 
periods, until, by the continued creeping backward of the 
ice, their contents were drained off to lower levels A 
multitude of records of old water-levels, or “ strand-lines,” 
was thu«t left over the surface of the country It is the 
opinion of Scandinavian geologists that all the terraces not 
of marine origin lie within that area 

As one of the distinctive charai lers of the shore-lines left 
by the glatier-Iakes, the author of the " Antiitz der Erde ” 
cites the occurrence of the rock-shelves or platforms (seter) 
eroded out of the solid rock, and he refers the origin of 
these common features of the fjords to the daily oscillations 
of temperature at the surface of the lakes A reference 
to the abundant examples of such rock-shelves in our own 
islands showed that this explanation is at least in¬ 
adequate If, however, for a moment, we grant 
that the strand-lines, including the seter of the Norwegian 
fjords, do mark levels of former fresh-water lakes, 
it is obvious that, in order to pond the drainage back 
and produce these lakes, the mouths of the fjords must have 
been in some way blocked up by a barrier which has dis¬ 
appeared If this barrier were land-ice, as Prof Suess 
appears to assume, the water would rise behind It, until, if 
the overflow found no escape into the Atlantic, it would pass 
over the watershed, and joining the various bodies of water 
that were there intercepted by the great Swedish ice-sheet, 
would eventually find its way inLo the Gulf of Bothnia 
There would thus be two huge bodies of ice, between which 
the drainage was accumulated We must remember, how¬ 
ever, that the strand-lines are not confined to the fjords, but 
sweep round the coast on either side, and even appear on 
the islands that flank the mainland of Norway* somr of 
them actually looking out to the open sea The supposed 
ice-sheet must therefore have lain mainly outside these 
islands But there is absolutely no evidence of any such 
detached western ice-body, and every reason to believe that 
it never existed 

At the period of maximum glaciation the ice-sheet prob¬ 
ably advanced westward beyond the present limits of the 
land But, when if began to retreat, it would naturally 
rreep backward up the fjords, which would be still the mam 
lines of ice-drainage We can conceive, indeed, that at an 
early stage of this retreat, a glacier or ice-lobe may here 
and there have blocked up a large valley and produced a 
Lake, as in the instances cited by Prof Suess from Green¬ 
land But the strand-lmes of western Norway are not ex¬ 
ceptional phenomena They continue as characteristic 
features of the coast-line and of the fjords for several hundred 
n^les, and must owe their origin to some general and widely 
extending cause That they are true sea-beaches, as has 
been generally believed, Sir Archibald Geikie had not the 
smallest doubt 

Fortunately, we possess in our own islands A body of 
evidence bearing on- this question, not certainly aflf 
voluminous and impressive as \hat of Scandinavia, but 
having the compensating advantage of great simplicity and 
dearness On the one hand, the famous Parallel Roads of 
Glen Spean and Glen Roy, and those of other less known 
valleys, stand oqt as acknowledged relics of glacier-lakes, 
while round our coasts, on both sides of the country, raised 
beaches, which have been hitherto regarded as old sea- 
margins, run for hundreds bf miles THesp two senes of 
terraces are found close together, yet there u no difficulty 
in drawing a satisfactory distinction between them Indeed, 
their prbximity enables us all the more clearly to perceive 
their contrasts 

There must, of course, be certain general resemblances 
between the littoral formations of lakes and of the sea 
The erosion produced by the waves or wavelets of a body 
of fresh water is similar in kind to that performed by the 
sea, although different in degree - In like manner, the 
beaches of deposit formed in lakes possess, on a minor scale, 

' many of the characters of chose accumulated along the sea- 
shro And it may readily be granted that, in isolated 
exposures of some old beach, It may be^difficult or impossible 
to decide, in default of evidence from elsewhere, whether 
the phenomena observable are to be assigned to the work 
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of Che Bea or ol a lake Nevertheless on a review of the 
whole evidence, at least as it Is presented in this country, 
Sir Archibald felt very confident that there is no risk of 
confusion In this matter The marine terraces maintain 
their distinctive features up to the very foot of the slopes 
where the lake terraces begin, while those in turn are 
marked by other special peculiarities 

Let any observer who has followed the great 50-root 
raised beach along the western coast of Scotland and up 
the Linnhe Loth to the mouth of the Great Glen, look away 
to the right hand where the wide Strath of Spean leads into 
the interior While yet standing on the platform of the 
raised beach, if the air be clear, his eye may detect the 
beginning of a line, drawn as with a ruler, at the same 
height along the slopes on either side of the valley This 
is the lowest of the three great Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, 
and runs at a height of 850 feet above the level of the sea 
If he will now ascend into Glen Roy, where the three 
terraces are best seen, he will soon be struck by the dis¬ 
tinctive differences between these old lake-margins and the 
raised beaches with which he has already made himself 
familiar In the first place, he will remark their faintness 
as compared with the marine platforms of the coast 
1 hough readily traceable from a distance in their horizontal 
continuity, they are in many plates hardly discernible when 
one is actually standing upon them A little examination 
soon reveals that each of them has been produced mainly 
by the arrest of sediment washed from the slopes above Into 
the water of the vanished lake. Instructive illustrations of 
thl9 process may often be observed along the sides of 
reservoirs which have been constructed in steep-sided valleys 
there each prolonged halt of the water at a particular level 
is marked by a shelf of detritus which, blown In by wind 
and washed down the declivities by rain, is stopped when it 
enters the water, where it accumulate* as a miniature beach 
Here and there, especially on more exposed projections of 
the hillsides, there has been a little cutting-back by the 
shore-waves or drifting ice-floes of the old lake In Glen 
Roy Occasionally also where a streamlet has entered the 
water, its arrested detritus has accumulated as 1 broad, flat 
delta or terrace But it is manifest that, in such limited 
expanses of water, wind-waves could have had comparatively 
little erosive power Nor can we imagine that, even if the 
water froze, its floe-ice could have had any potent influence 
in sawing into the rocks of the declivities, and producing 
seter or rock-shelves Certainly throughout this wonderful 
assemblage of lake-shores, there is nothing for a moment 
to be compared to the incised platforms of rock so abundant 
as part of the raised beaches of the western coast of Scot¬ 
land We must remember also that the production of such 
ice-dammed lakes took place as a mere episode in the retreat 
of the ice. No means are available to determine what may 
have been the length of time during which the water stood 
at the level of any one of these Parallel Roads We may 
probably Infer, from the absence of well marked and con¬ 
tinuous Intervening shore-lines, that the shrinkage of the 
ice and the consequent lowering of the level of the water 
were somewhat rapid 

The Parallel Roads of ]*ochaber, although the most im¬ 
posing, are not the Only examples of the shore-lines of 
ancient glacier-lakes In this country. Another striking case 
is that of Strath Bran In Ross-shire, where the glaciers 
descending from the mountains on each side ponded back 
the drainage of the valley, and sent It across the present 
watershed of the country at a height of about 600 feet above 
the sea The conspicuous gravel-terraces at Achnashean 
are a memorial of this vanished sheet of water 

Now, with these undoubted records of ancient lakes, let 
us compare the structure and distribution of our Raised 
Beaches These shore-lines are found, on both sides of 
Scotland, at approximately the same heights above the level 
of the sea They are partly terraces of deposit, and partly 
true seter or platforms cut out qf the solid rock, the same 
beach presenting frequent alternations of both structures 
In general, it may be said that the detrltal terraces are found 
chiefly In bays, sea-lochs, or other sheltered places, while 
the rock-terraqes are conspicuous In more open sounds and 
exposed ports of the coast, where the tidal currents and 
wind-waves are most powerful 
As the highest terraces are the oldest, they have been 
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longest exposed to the influences of denudation, and are thus 
the faintest and most fragmentary, But the dimensions and 
perfection of a raised beach do not depend merely on age, 
but in large measure on the length of time that the water 
stood at that level, and the varying local conditions that 
favoured or retarded the planing-down of solid rock or the 
deposition of littoral sediment 

That these beaches unquestionably mark shore-lines of 
the sea may be inferred on three grounds —(1) Their posi¬ 
tion on both sides of the island at corresponding heights. 
No possible arrangement of ice-dams in the Atlantic and 
in the basin of the North Sea can be conceived that would 
have everywhere ponded back the land-drainage to similar 
levels (a) Their independence of local conditions The 
same terrace may be traced down both sides of a sea-loch 
and round the coast Into the next loch, retaining all the 
while Its horizontal continuity. Not only on the mainland, 
but on the chain of islands outside, the same parallel bar 
has been incised, both on the inner or sheltered side and 
also on the outer flank looking to the open Atlantic (3) 
Their organic remains From the youngest of the beaches 
up to the highest, the terraces of deposit contain marine 
organisms which have not been scooped out of some earlier 
formation, but he in the positions in which the animals 
died, or into which they were washed by shore-waves and 
currents The Fo«ils of the latest beaches are entirely 
identical, or almost so, with forms still living In the adjacent 
seas, while those of the higher beaches are boreal or Arctic 

In some sheltered places, such as the Dornoch Firth, 
especially near Tain, and some inlets on the west side of 
the island of Jura, a number of successive bars or terraces 
of deposit may be observed up to heights of 100 feet or more 
above the sea But there are in Scotland three strand -1 inee 
so conspicuous and so persistent that attention mav be con¬ 
fined to them From what has been taken to be their 
average height above mean sea-level or Ordnance-datum, 
they are known respectively as the 100-foot, the 5o-foot, and 
the 25-foot beaches 

The author here adverted to what he had long regarded 
as a reproach to the geologists of this country No 
systematic effort has ever yet been made to determine 
accurately, by d series of careful levellings, the precise 
heights of these old shore-lines Wc only know that, 
roughly speaking, a raised beach retains its level for long 
distances, and appears to he at the same height on both 
sides of the country But we are still ignorant whether 
or not an appreciable difference of level might not be de¬ 
tected between the western and the eastern development of 
the same beach, nor do we know whether it would not 
betray some variation in its height between its northern 
and southern limits There seems to be a tendency for the 
levels of the beaches to rise sllghtl) towards the head of 
an estuary or sea-loch But whether this difference Is more 
than can be accounted for by the ordinary elevation of the 
tidal wave as it ascends a narrowing inlet remains to be 
determined 

Obviously, until accurate Information is obtained on all 
ascertainable differences of level In the system of our raised 
beaches, we must remain unprovided with some of the most 
important material for a discussion of the history of these 
beaches It Is surely not too much to hope that one or 
more observers, endowed with the requisite geological 
knowledge and geodetic skill, may before long be found 
who will undertake the Investigation of this interesting 
subject, and thus aid in the solution of a problem which 
does not merely concern the evolution of our own islands,, 
but Is of high importance as a question in geological theory. 

The ioo- 7 oot, 50-foot and 25-foot beaches of Scotland 
were briefly described, and it was pointed out that in the 
structure of these old sea-margins a feature of special 
Interest is presented by the platforms which have been 
eroded out of the solid rock, and which afford not a little 
light as to the origin of the Norwegian seter The surface 
of these rock-terraces is flat, and usually covered with m 
thin coating of grass-grown soil through which harder 
knobs and stacks of the underlying rock here and there 
protrude At the Inner margin of the terrace, the rocki. 
rise Into a cliff or steep bank, the base ol which is fre» 
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Ch« rounded and smoothed surfaces of their sides Their 
floors are often rough with round shingle, which has un¬ 
doubtedly been the material employed by nature in their 
excavation No one who has made himself familiar with 
the rock-platforms which at the present day are in course 
of erosion by the sea along these same coasts can for a 
moment doubt that the rock-platforms of the raised beaches 
which, down to the minutest point, resemble them, have 
likewise been eroded by the waves of the sea 

That the daily oscillations of temperature invoked by 
Prof Suess in explanation of the Norwegian seter have had 
their share in the erosion of these Scottish examples cannot 
be doubted But this share is evidently feeble in amount 
now, although it may have been more considerable during 
the Glacial period More potent as a contributory influence 
In the erosion of the older terraces was probably the action 
of floating ice, driven along the shores by winds and tidal 
currents Down to the time of the 50-foot beach, when 
glaciers in the north of Scotland descended to the edge of 
the sea, there may have been a good deal of surh ice in 
the more enclosed sea-lochs, where the water, freshened 
by the discharge of melting snow-fields and glaciers, might 
itself be covered with a cake of ice And there was not 
improbably a good deal more iLe in the fjords of Norway 
The grinding and rasping action of such ice, driven by 
gales ashore, has long been remarked But in any case 
we are justified in regarding the Scottish seter as examples 
of truly marine erosion, ana there appears to be no reason 
why those of Norway should not have had the same origin 
It is at least clear that the statement that the characters of 
seter " are absolutely irreconcilable with what we know 
oF the at tion of the sea near its surface," cannot be sustained 
Certain features of the extension of the raised beaches 
throughout Britain appear to be of fundamental importance 
in relation to the discussion of the problem of tile emergence 
■of land Though so persistent along both the western and 
eastern coasts of Scotland, these beaches, as is now well 
known, do not stretch northward into the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles Along precipitous sea-fronts we could not 
expect to meet with them, but among these islands there 
are endless sheltered inlets and bays which, had they in¬ 
dented the shores of the mainland of Scotland, would un¬ 
doubtedly have had their fringe of terraces The conditions 
for the development and preservation of the beaches were 
eo entirely favourable, that their absence can only be legiti¬ 
mately accounted for on the supposition that they can never 
have existed here Still farther north, among the Fieroe 
Isles, no trace of any raised beaches has been found among 
the numerous natural harbours and creeks that break the 
monotony of the vast ranges of basalt-precipicc Here, 
■■ffmn, we cannot suppose that any such beaches were ever 
formed 

In the southward extension of the Scottish raised beaches 
these features begin to lose their distinctness as they are 
traced into England The 100-foot beach, which has not 
been recognised along the northern coast of Sutherland or 
in Caithness, appears also to fail before it reaches the 
English coast It is well marked in the estuaries of the 
Clyde and Forth, whence in a fragmentary condition it 
has been traced into Wigtonshire on the one side and to 
eha north of Berwickshire on the other But no remnants 
•of It appear to have been detected in the North of England 
The raised beaches of the north and east of England were 
briefly referred to, and It was then shown that In England 
wid Wales the most continuous and best preserved examples 
are to be seen on the coasts of the southern counties The 
lower raised beaches along the coasts of Dorset, Devon and 
Cornwall have long been known, although their geological 
age, their history, and their relation to the later phases of 
Pleistocene time, have not yet been satisfactorily cleared 
up. William Pengelly, who devoted so much time to this 
eubject, clearly proved that these beaches do not stand now 
at their original level, but that after their formation the 
tegfon was upraised to the amount, as estimate^ by him, of 
not less than 70 feet, when the lowest sunk forests flourished 
aa land-surfaces, and that thereafter capie a submergence 
of certainly 40 and perhaps many more feet 

Mr. Tldddman has shown that, in Gower, on the coast 
Cflafnprgan, a raised beach which lies from 10 to 30 
fleet above the level of the modern beach, and contains 
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littoral shells of common species. Is yet older than at least 
some part of the Glacial period, for It is overlain by Glacial 
drift. In this case, also, Its present is probably not its 
original level There Is evidence of considerable sub- 
mergenre, at a comparatively late period, farther east m 
the same county and along the southern coast of England, 
and the inter-Glaciul or prp-Glacial raised beaches of the 
whole of this region doubtless stood at one time higher 
above the sea-level than they do now. 

The raised beaches of Ireland were alluded to, special 
attention being directed to an ancient shore-line at Cork 
Harbour, which has recently been traced by Messrs Muff 
and Wright, of the Geological Survey, not only within the 
harbour, but for a long distance on the shore to the cast 
and west of that inlet 1 hough only a few feet above the 
present high-water mark, this beach has been ascertained 
to be older than the oldest Irish Boulder-clay, for it is 
overlain by the so-called “ shelly marl " which was biought 
in upon the land from the sea-basin The similarity of 
position and antiquity between this beach and that under¬ 
lying the drift in Gower is obviouslv as important is it is 
interesting A shore-line, whirh must be of pre-Gl.uial or 
inter-Glacial age, is traceable in the south of frclind and 
in South Wales It has not only survived the ctosivp pro¬ 
cesses of the Glacial period, but it appears to have outlned 
some serious alterations m the relative levels of sea and 
land, which have taken place since its formation More¬ 
over, we have to note the fact that neither at Cork nor in 
Gower does any younger post-Glacial terrace appear lo be 
recognisable If we might judge from the analogy of other 
parts of these islands where the succession of raised beaches 
is tolerably complete, wc should infer that if ever an\ later 
terrace existed here it must now be submerged—an inference 
which, it will be observed, is supported by the evidence of 
considerable submergence in South Wales and on the 
southern coast of Hampshire 

(11 ) Submergence —Of the various kinds of proof of the 
submersion of terrestrial surfaces furnished in these islands 
only two were dealt with first, the extension of land-valleys 
beneath the sea, and, secondly, the existence of what are 
known as sunk forests 

(1) lhat the fjords of Norway, the sca-lochs of the west 
of Scotland, and the harbours or inlets of the west of Ireland 
were originally valleys on the dry land, although now 
deeply submerged, has long been an accepted belief among 
those geologists who have specially Considered the subject 
Ihe interval of time which has elapsed since this sub¬ 
mergence has not sufficed to fill up with sediment these 
submarine depressions By a study of the sea-charts, we 
can still trace the winding curves of the ancient valleys, and 
can even here and there detect among them Ihe basins 
^rtiich, when the present sea-bottom was a land-surface, 
were filled with fresh-water lakes On the sea-floor to the 
east of our own country and of Scandinavia, such relics of 
subafcnal denudation are less imposingly preserved, yet 
evidence of the submergence of land-valleys has Keen noted 
there also It must prcourse be remembered that the land 
on that side is of mbch lower altitude than on the western 
coasts, that the ground slopes gently under the sea, and 
that the valleys are comparatively insignificant depressions 
on its general surface Moreover, the more abundant 
drainage on tho.longer slope east of the watershed, and the 
much greater development of drift Op that side, leads to a 
far more copious discharge of sediment into the shallow 
North Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia, and the submarine 
prolongations of the old land-valleys are thus apt to be 
burled under recent accumulations oftdetntus There may, 
however, perhaps be another cause for the contrast between 
the profoundly Indented and precipitous western coast and 
the comparatively low and monotonous trend of the eastern 
coast The author had long been disposed to believe that 
the submergence has been greater towards the west than 
towards the east. In the prolongation of the West High¬ 
land rsea-lochs on the floor of tbs Atlantic outside, the 
original land-surface sometimes lies 600 feet or more below 
the^present sea-level If the tfebmerged land-surface of 
q^onln-western Europe could be upraised some 600 feet, the 
submarine prolongations of the sea-lochs would once more 
become glens and straths, and their rock-basins would again 
be turned into fresh-water lakes 
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There is no similar senes of well marked submerged 
valleys on the door of the North Sea from which to estimate 
the amount of submergence of that tract, at least half of 
which, at no very distant date, formed a land-surface that 
connected Britain with the rest of the Continent The 
charts show this sea-floor to consist of two distinct portions, 
The northern half forms a plain, which appears to slope 
gradually towards the north The southern half, however, 
rises somewhat rapidly from the edge of that plain into an 
escarpment that runs in a north-easterly direction for a 
distance of 500 miles, from off Flam borough Head to the 
Skagerrak From the top of this escarpment the surface 
undulates southward as a Higher submarine plum, traversed 
by the still feebly traceable submerged valleys of the Elbe, 
the Rhine, and the llmines, and covering an area of more 
than 50,000 square miles An uprise of not more than 
300 feet would turn this tract into a rolling plateau of dry 
land, like the downs and wolds of Yorkshire, which are 
its emerged continuation Such nn amount of uplift 
would probably be amply sufficient for the transaction of , 
all the later geological history of the region The con¬ 
version of the area into a sea-bottom may not have been a 
continuous process It was probably in operation during 
the early stages of the Glaual period, and its latest phases 
come down at least into Neolithic time 

(a) The sheets of peat with stools and trunks of trees, 
known as sunk or submerged forests, and of surh frequent 
occurrence around the roasts of the British Isles, have long 
been confidently regarded js proofs of recent subsidence of 
the land That they generally mark former Land-surfaces 
cannot be doubted, for the tree stumps are seen to send 
their roots down into the soil underneath, and manifestly 
stand in the places where they originally grew The 
presence of hazel-nuts, elytra of beetles, land-snails, and 
other terrestrial organisms, affords further confirmation of 
this conclusion The great majority of thesp vegetable 
accumulations are found between tide-marks in bays and 
estuaries, and in many cases they can be seen to pass below 
the limits of the lowest tides, and thus to be constantly 
in part submerged The trees and the fresh-water plants 
must have lived above the reach of the sea, so that they 
now lie ao feet or more below the level at which they 
originally grew, and the conclusion has been drawn that 
they mark a general subsidence of these islands, to the 
amount of at least ao feet, at a comparatively recent date 
Sir Archibald Geifcie was inclined to believe that this con¬ 
clusion has been rather too swcepingly drawn That some 
of the submerged forests may be satisfactorily accounted for 
without any change in the level of the land or of the sea was 
urgently enforced more than eighty years ago by John 
Fleming, in reference to the examples first brought to 
notice by him in the estuaries of the Tay and the Torth 
It will be readily understood that, in the later stages of 
the Glacial period, when much detritus was swept off the 
land into the sea, the conditions would probably be especially 
favourable for the formation of alluvial bars along our 
coasts, such as are now in course of accumulation for 
hundreds of miles on the southern coast of Iceland, where 
some of the features of that period may still be said to 
linger Behind these barriers lagoons would arise, 
which in course of time might become marshes, and 
eventually peaty flats, supporting a growth of trees But 
when the supply of sediment failed, and the sea, instead of 
heaping up the bars, began to breach them, the level of the 
bogs would sink by the escape of their water to the beach, 
and the tide at high-water would overflow and kill off the 
forests. Occasionally, owing to the action of underground 
drainage, the seaward margins of forest-covered peaty flats 
may have been detached from the main body and launched 
downward on the beach, even beneath low-warer mark 
Had our littoral sunk forests been confined to a few places 
where the topographical conditions were specially favour¬ 
able for their production, we may concede that they would 
not in themselves furnish sufficient proof of a shift of level, 
either on the part of the land or of the sea But when we 
consider their widespread distribution all round the margin 
of these islands, even on those shores where it is difficult 
to believe ttatft there has been any subsidence or slipping 
downward of a land-surface owing to (he draining on of 
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underground water, we may well doubt whether the old 
belief should be disturbed, that the facts, taken as a whole, 
prove a general submergence 

Fortunately, the evidence available on this subject allows 
us to go a step farther. We need not be content with such 
debateable proofs as are furnished by the sunk forests 
between tide-marks, for land-surfaces can be adduced which 
are buried beneath marine accumulations in circumstances 
that leave no doubt as to the facts of submergence 
1 he author, after presenting some details proving sub¬ 
mergence at Belfast, at Hull, and at Grimsby, to the extent 
of sometimes as much as 52 feet, stated that on the coast 
nf South Wales interesting sections had been laid open in 
the excavation for the Barry Docks, in Glamorgan, furnish¬ 
ing conclusive proof of a succession of at least four layers- 
of peat overlain by estuarine deposits, and in a situation 
which precludes any recourse to local settlement by drainage 
of underground water or downward slipping The strata 
are manifestly undisturbed, and the lowest is Hn unmis¬ 
takable land-surface It consists of peat full of remains of 
oak, hazel, cornel, hawthorn, and willow, together with 
(rushed shells of Hyalmia and, apparently, Pisidium and 
IManorbis The soil underneath this forest-growth has- 
jielded specimens of Helix, Hvalmia, Succinea, Limn sea, 
Pupa, and Valvata This buried forest-growth lies at a 
depth of 35 feet beneath Ordnance-datum, or 55 feet beneath 
the line of high-water of ordinary spring tides It proves 
a submergence nf at least 55 feet, and the peat-bands at 
higher levels mark sucLPSsive pauses in this submergence 
7 hat the movement was in progress in Neolithic time may 
be concluded from the occurrence of a portion of a polished 
celt in the uppermost layer of peat, from which also two 
bone needles are reported to have been obtained Mr 

Strahan informed the author that, wherever excavations have 
been made at the muuths of the valleys on the coast of South 
Wales, similar layers of peat have been cut through at 
depths below low-water mark It would thus appear that 
the submergence has been general all along the coast-line 
On the southern English coast similar evidence of n 
considerable change of level has long been known During 
the extensive excavations for new dock accommodation at 
Southampton, a bed of peat, 10 feet thick, has been found, 
descending to a depth of 43 feet below Ordnance-datum 
This vegetable accumulation has yielded many land and 
fresh-water shells, abundant trunks of oak with roots, 
sometimes 2 feet long, passing down into the loam beneath ; 
plentiful remains of bench and hazel, together with some 
birch and pine The plants also include bulrush, sedge, 
bog-myrtle, heaths, and bracken From this bed, bones, 
horn-cores, and part of the skull of Bos prnmgentus were 
obtained, likewise horns and bones of red deer, tusk of 
boar, bones of hare, and horn of reindeer 1 races of man 
were found in the same deposit, as shown by the occurrence 
of dark flint-flakes, a round perforated hammer-stone, and 
n fine bone needle polished by use 

There is thus evidence of a comparatively recent sub¬ 
mergence of the south-west of England to the extent of at 
least 50 or 60 feet We are probably justified in considering 
the present position of the Glacial raised beach in Gower 
as a further indication of the same movement, and there 
seems no reason why we should not connect the evidence 
of this beach with that of the terrace lately detected in 
Cork If these tracts are included in our survey, we see 
that the submergence probably stretched across South Wales 
and St George's Channel to the south of Ireland The 
evidence from Hull and Grimsby, which shows that a similar 
marked submergence has taken place along part of the 
east coast, not improbably indicates that the change of 
level extended across Wales and the centre of England ► 
This submergence appears to be the latest in the long 
senes of osdllations which have affected the southern 
portions of our islands. No proof has yet been obtained 
that so serious an amount of recent submergence has ex¬ 
tended farther north In the northern tracts the latest 
recorded change of level has been an emergence of the 
land In Neolithic time 

(ill ) Beanng of the Evidence on the CauseM of Emergent* 
and Submergence —In conclusion, the author pointed out 
the Inferences that appealed to him to be deduelble from the 
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evidence obtainable in the British Isles, in regard to the 
causes which, In this region, have determined the emergence 
and submergence of land The vertical range of the changes 
of level to which the discussion in this address was limited 
amounts at least to as much as 700 feet, that is, some 600 
feet below and 100 feet above the surface of the sea But 
it will be remembered that, if we include all the deposits 
that contain recent marine shells m situ, the range of move- 
jnent will be found considerably to exceed 1000 feet The 
problem to be solved is whether this wide amplitude of 
shift in the relative levels of sea and land should be 
attributed to variations in the height of the surface of the 
oceanic envelope, or to secular movements of the terrestrial 
crust 

Any change of sea-level might be expected to be general 
and fairly uniform over long distances The area of the 
British Isles is too restricted to permit us to believe that 
there could ever have been any serious difference in sea- 
level between the eastern and western coasts, or between 
the northern and southern limits of the country Whether, 
therefore, the surface of the sea rose upon the land or sank 
away from it, we should find the records of these changes 
to extend over the entire region, and to be marked on the 
whole by a persistent uniformity of level But an examin¬ 
ation of the evidence fails to furnish proofs of any such 
extension and uniformity 

In the first place, the raised beaches, although so perfectly 
developed over nearly the whole of Scotland, disappear 
towards the north among the Orkney and Shetland Islands 
where, had they ever existed, they had every chance of 
being as well preserved as anywhere on the mainland 
These islands obviously lay outside of the area affected by 
the movement that led to the formation of the beaches 
But they could not have escaped from the effects of any 
rise in the level of the sea Again, it is incredible that if 
the great 100-foot terrace, so prominent a feature in Scot¬ 
land, had been formed by an uprise of the surface of the 
sea, the same terrace should not have been visible in 
thousands of favourable positions in England, Wales, and 
Ireland Its entire absence cannot be accounted for by the 
presence of former ice-sheets in these regions, or by sub¬ 
sequent denudation. This absence may surely be taken as 
proof that the terrace never extended over these parts of 
our islands 

In the second place, had the position of the buried forests 
in the southern half of England and Wales been due to a 
rise in the sea-level, similar evidence of submerged land- 
surfaces at corresponding depths should have been met with 
generally round our coast-line, Neolithic man was an In¬ 
habitant of the country before this submergence was com¬ 
plete, and has dropped his handiwork in the beds of peat 
In the north of Ireland and in central Scotland, however, 
during Neolithic time the land was emerging from the 
sea, and man has left his flint-flakes and weapons in the 
youngest raised beaches Thus in the same period of 
geological time the sea-level must be supposed to have 
risen 50 or 60 feet in the south, and to have sunk 35 or 30 
feet in the north But we cannot suppose that within a 
distance of 300 or 400 miles there could have been a differ¬ 
ence of 75 feet or more in the level of the water 

In the third place, there can be little doubt that when 
accurate levellings are taken of the raised beaches, it will 
be found that their apparent horizontally is not absolute, 
but that they rise slowly in certain directions, more 
particularly towards the axis of the country It is not 
improbable also that a difference of level will be detected 
between the same beach on the eastern and on the western 
coast, and between Its most northerly^nd most southerly 
parts Such evidence Of a deformation of the land can only 
be determined by careful geodetic measurements still to 
be undertaken 1 

In the meantime, on a review of the whole evidence, the 
author felt confident that the balance of proof Is largely 
in favour of xhe old belief that the changes of level, of 
Whlcji our Islands furnish such signal illustrations, have 
been primarily due, not to any oscillations of*the surface 
of the ocean, but to movements of the terrestrial crust con¬ 
nected with the slow cooling and contraction of our globe 
If Him belief la to be overthrown, better evidence ihust be 
brought against It than has been hitherto adduced 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

OxroRD —On Saturday, May 38, the following honorary 
degrees were conferred on foreign delegates of the Inter¬ 
national Association oT Academies —D.C.L , Chevalier 
Edouard Descamps (of the University of Louvain), Ministre 
d’Ltat, S£nateur Beige D Litt , J L Heiberg, University 
of Copenhagen , M itmile Senart, Ataddmie deg Inscrip¬ 
tions et Belles-Lettres, Pans , M Boutroux, Acaddmie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiqucs, Paris, Prof Collignon, 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Paris D Sc , 
Prof Dr Flechsig (Leipzig), Kg! Sachsische Ges. der 
Wissenschaften, Prof E Ehlers, Kgl Ges der Wissen- 
schaften, Gbttingen , M A Giard, AtadSmie des Sciences, 
Pari9, Dr Victor von Lang, Ivaiserl Akad der Wissen- 
schaften, Vienna, Prof H Mohn, chairman of the com¬ 
mittee of the Videnskabs Selskab, Christiania, and Prof H 
Obersteiner, of the University of Vienna 

A meeting of the Junior Scientific Club was held on 
May 37 Papers were read by Mr R T Lattey, on 
“ Electrochemical Actinometers," and by Mr E C 
Atkinson, on 11 Surveying in South Africa ’’ 

The following are among the honorary degrees to be 
conferred at the Encxnia on June 23 —D CL, Mr 
Charles Booth, F R 5 , president of the Royal Statistical 
Society D Sc , the Hon C A Parsons, FRS, Prof 
Pierre Curie , Sir W S Church , Sir Andrew Noble, F R S , 
Sir William Crookes, FRS , Sir David Gill, F R S , Sir 
John Murray, F R S , Prof Alfred Marshall, Prof J J 
Thomson, FRS, Prof Horace Lamb, FRS, Prof A R 
Forsyth, FRS, Prof Dewar, FRS, and Prof Larmor, 
Sec R S 

Cambridge —The following are the speeches delivered by 
the Public Orator, Dr Sanays, on May 38, in presenting 
the under-mentioned members of foreign academies for the 
degree of Doctor In Science, honoris causd — 

Pitot Bakhuyzen, of Leyden 

Inter doctores nostros novos primus hodie progreditur 
Scientiarum A cade mi ae Amstelodamensis praeses, Bata- 
vorum astronomus msigms Abhinc annos septemdecim 
consilu magni Inter auctores fuit, quo caeli cotius stellae, 
luminis ipsius auxtlio chartis impressae, accuratisslme 
redderentur Etiam altero in opere lmmenso cum alus 
ronsociatus est, quo caeli parte Boreqli in rcgiones sedecun 
divisa, stellarum multitudo infinita minutissime observaretur 
luvat hodie recordori caeli regionem astronomo Leidensi 
ussignatam regioni Cantabngiensi esse eontermlnam Idem 
latitudims (ut aiunt) varietacem, orbjs terrarum axe lev iter 
vacillante exortam, diligenter exploravit Talium virorum 
ope EuropaO gentes sciential amore excitatae, etiam in orbe 
tekrarum accuratius dimetiondo mvicem cert ant, astronomi 
illius antiqui laudem aemulatae, 

11 descripsit radio totum qul gentibus orberrii" 

Prof Famintsyn, of Si Pbtbrsburo 

Russorum ab imperio adest botanlcae professor eximius, 
qui studiorum provinclam nactus pulcherrlmam, rerum 
omnium, quas terra gijgmt, physlologiam Inter prunos 
exploravit Quam exquisitis usus ex pen mentis, ob tend it 
artiffcio quam admirabili herbarutn genus omne so Lis radns 
tactum virescat, etiam subter aquas algae mlnutlasimae 
motu tremulo vibrent; follorum denique omnium in cellla 
primordla quaedam vmditatis sese explicent, sed eadem 
solem nimium reformident Quam fellclter idem novo 
lumine rem obscuram illustravlt, vitamque illam communem, 
quae inter anlmalia quaedam mlnutissima et algarum 
celluIaS intercedit, diei in lucem nuper protraxit 

'^^ic unumquicquid paulatlm protrahlt aetas 
In medium, ratloque In luminis erlglt oras," 

Edmund Mojsisovics, Eoler von MojsvAr, of Vienna 

Virfflobonensium ab Academia inslgni ad nos advectus 
est vir de geologia praeclare mer'tfuB, qul duodequadraginta 
perijfnnoi palaeentologiae studlis deditus, Ammon is prae- 
svrtini cornua, rupiuxn In slnu insculpta, aevi prloris Indicia 
(prope djxerUn oracula) venssima exisffmavit Quid dicam 
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da montium Dolomitorum sene et in Rhaetia et prope 
Venetos ab eodem dilucide descripta? quid de rations ilia 
quam inter Europae atque Asiae monies m axioms intercedere 
indicavlt? Oceanum carte ingentem, quern ex mari 
Mediterraneo ad oceanum Pacificum quondam extendere 
m agister eius probavit, arguments novia revera exstitisse 
dlacipyluB confirmavit, ultraque Atlantida quandam, etiam 
marls " Arcto-Padfici M fines antiques determlnavit Nemo 
mortahum fortusse Oceanorum antiquorum amplitudines 
metiri audacius conatus eat, nemo tot Alpium Ingentium 
varietates accuratius inter sese comparare, 

Emeritus Prof Rbtxius, of Stockholm 

Scandinavia, cuius etiam Regem inter doctures nostros 
numeramus, auspiciis optimls ad nos misit anthropologiae 
physicae conditons insignia filium illustrem, qui anatomiam 
ohm praeclare professus, eidem scientiae etiam otium suum 
et unnos emeritos destinavit Pentis nota sunt volumina 
ilia maxima, eademque et typorum et imagmum splendore 
pulchernma, et cerebri Ipslus et sensuum omnium anatomise 
et physiologme explicandae dedicate. Idem, patriae non 
immemor, etiam Scandinaviae prlscae 11 crania antiqua,” 
arte eximia deplcta, in libro singular] ordinavit O t err am 
felicem, quae non modo regia in domo artium et scientiarum 
tot Lultores, tot patronos, numeral, sed etiam inter pro- 
fessores suos virum munificentia prope regia insignem non 
immento admiratur 

Prof Riecke, of Gottingen 

Aiademioe Goettingensis, et regiae domus Hanovenanae 
vinculo antiquo et hospitli mre vetere nobis comunctae, 
socium exlmium salutamus, qui scientiae physicae pro¬ 
vinces mu ft as peragravit, qui et de vi electnca cum 
crystallis consodata, et de corpusculls illis electncis inter 
nosmet ip so a primum mdicatis, non minus brevitcr quam 
dilucide disputavit, qui denique, in scientiae illius expen- 
mentls libro in unlco expllcandis, inter tot res minutlssimas 
ab alio aut alio observatas, rationem ipsam ubique eminere 
et apparere passus est, Ilia vero rerum omnium domlna 
est, ilia nos praesertlm et in scientiarum inventis praeteritis 
delectat et spe maions in posterum increment! excitat 
Etenim de studus ad lucls leges pertinentlbus, non minus 
quam de ipsa luce, pofetae antlqui verba ilia vera sunt 

11 supped!tatur enim confestim lumine lumen 
et quasi protelo stimulatur fulgere fulgur.” 

Prof Waldbybr, of Berlin 

Academlam Berolinensem, et in sclentils et in litteriB 
celeberrlmam, oculis nostna quasi praesentem hodie reddit 
vir eximius, Academiae ipsius in scientus physicis et mathe- 
maticis alter e mlnistris praeclpuls, qui anatomiae in pro- 
vmciis plurimis plurima cum laude versatus, vitae nascentiB 
praesertlm e studus famam singularem est adept us Neque 
vitae ipslus circa llmlna obscura moratus, etiam urbium 
magnarum in lucem progressus est Is certe, qui morum 
urbanitate et sermoms eloquentia anatomiae professores illos 
antiques, Herophilos et Eraslstratos, sine dubio superavit, 
est profecto, velut alter Hippocrates medicinae pater a Celao 
laudatus, 11 vir et arte et racundia insignia " 

The honorary degree of Doctor in Letters was conferred 
upon the Comte de Franqueville, sometime president of the 
InatUute of France, Prof Goldxlher, member of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences and professor of Semitic 
pllUqlogy in the University of Budapest ; Prof Gomperz, 
Emeritus professor of classical philology in the University 
of Vienna; Prof Krumbacher, member of the Royal 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences and professor of medisval 
and modern Greek philology in the University of Munich, 
M Paul Leroy Beaulieu, of the Institute of France, and 
M Georges Perrot, member of the Institute of France. 

Mr, W Gardiner, F.R.S , Clare, Prof C. S Sherring¬ 
ton, F.RtS , Caius, and Mr G. T. Walker, F.R S , Trinity, 
have been approved for the degree of Doctor of Science. 

The John Lucas Walter studentship in pathology, value 
200J a year for three years, will be vacant at Michaelmas, 
Applications are to be sent to Prof Sims Woodhead before 
June 37, The student need not be a member of the 
university. 
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It Is proposed to appoint a demonstrator of surgery, a 
demonstrator of experimental psychology, and an assistant 
curator of the museum of botany 

Sixty-seven men and twenty-two women have acquitted 
themselves so bb to deserve honours in the mathematic 
tripos, The class list will be published on June 14 

A 11 Nature Study m museum at St, George's Recre¬ 
ation Ground, Cable Street, E , will be opened to-morrow, 
June 3, at % p m , by Sir William J Collins, chairman of 
the Education Committee of the London County Council 

Tub governing body of the Northampton Institute haa 
derided to establish day classes in technical optics at the 
institute next winter These courses will include full time 
courses, in which students will attend about thirty houra 
per week, and aUo morning classes for two mornings per 
week for those already engaged in the industry An appeal 
is being made to members of the optical trade for donations 
towards the support of these technical classes with a view 
to the establishment and maintenance of British supremacy 
in the optical industry. It is reported that the London 
Education Committee will proceed shortly to consider the 
establishment of a central optical institute or college, and 
it is probable the decision arrived at will depend largely 
upon the attitude of the optical trade towards classes such 
as those at the Northampton Institute 

A report prepared by the preliminary scientific education 
and examination committee of the General Medical Council 
was considered at the meeting of the council on Friday 
last, and the following resolutions were passed —(1) That 
an examination in chemistry, in order to be sufficient, should 
comprise a written paper, a practical examination, and an 
oral examination, (2) that, in respect of chemistry, a 
synopsis or syllabus of subjects should be issued by each 
licensing body, and that the scope of the examination in 
chemistry should not fall below that which has been in¬ 
dicated in the report of the visitors, and has been generally 
approved by the licensing bodies, (3) that the examination 
in practical chemistry should not be limited to simple 
qualitative analysis, but should include easy preparations, 
simple volumetric analysis, and simple experiments illus¬ 
trating important principles, (4) that an examination in 
physics, in order to be sufficient, should comprise a written 
paper and an oral examination, the latter to include practical 
questions on the use of physical Instruments and apparatus, 
(5) that, in respect of physics, a synopsis or syllabus of 
subjects should be issued by each licensing body, and should 
include the elementary mechanics of solids and fluids and 
the rudiments of heat, light, and electricity, (6) that elemen¬ 
tary biology should be retained in the curriculum , (7) that 
an examination in elementary biology, in order to be 
sufficient, should comprise a written paper and an oral 
examination, the latter to include practical questions on 
specimens and dissections, and on methods of microscopical 
investigation, and (B) that, in respect of elementary biology, 
a synopsis of subjects should be Issued by each licensing 
body 

The 11 Code of Regulations for Public Elementary 
Schools " for 1904 has been Issued by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion It has been much simplified, both in phraseology 
and arrangement In the place of detailed schemes of 
work in a multitude of subjects suitable for the seven 
standards of an elementary school, the Board has sketched 
in broad outline a graduated course of Instruction on which 
the education given In every public elementary school should 
be based In this course of Instruction a prominent place 
is given rightly to a 11 knowledge of the common pheno¬ 
mena of the external world, with special reference to the 
formation of a habit of intelligent and accurate observation, 
and to the application of that habit—in conjunction with 
simple forms of experiment—in the daily life and surround¬ 
ings of the scholars " Nor is this the only opportunity 
taken by the Board, in this important official document, to 
Bhow clearly its belief In the value and essential nature 
of scientific work in all schemes of education An introduc¬ 
tion to the code defines the purpose of an elementary school 
education as being to form and strengthen the character 
and to develop the intelligence of the children. 11 The intro- 
duction continues later to say that “ with this purpose in 
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view it will be the elm of the school to train the children 
carefully in habits of observation and dear reasoning, so 
that they may gain an intelligent acquaintance with some 
of the facta and lawa of nature. 11 The importance of 
practical work and manual Instruction Is duly emphasised 
This recognition or the claims of natural knowledge to an 
honoured place In the work of our primary schools will go 
far to reward men of science for their efforts to convince 
educational authorities of the value of scientific training 
It Is to be hoped that elementary school teachers will take 
full advantage of their new charter, and show by the im¬ 
provement of their work that they value their new freedom 
to educate on rational lines. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London 

Royal Society, May 5 — 11 On certain Physical and 
Chemical Properties of Solutions of Chloroform in Water, 
Saline, Serum, and Hamoglobin A Contribution to the 
Chemistry of Anasthesia.—(Preliminary Communication,) 11 
By Benjamin Mosrsi M.A , DSc, Johnston Professor of 
Bio-chemistry, University of Liverpool, and Herbert E 
RMf, M B , Toronto, Johnston Colonial Fellow, University 
of Liverpool. 

Summary and Conclusions 

(1) It is believed that the experiments recorded in this 
paper justify the conclusion that chloroform forms an un¬ 
stable chemical compound or physical aggregation with 
the protelds experimented with, and that it is carried m the 
blood In such a state of combination Since protelds build 
up the protoplasm of living cells, ir appears to us probable 
that chloroform, and other anesthetics, must form similar 
combinations with protoplasm, and that anesthesia is due 
to the formation of such compounds which limit the chemical 
activities of the protoplasm The compounds are unstable, 
and remain formed only so long as the pressure of the 
anesthetic in the solution is maintained Such compounds 
are formed not only by hemoglobin, but by serum proteid, 
and hence the position taken by the anesthetic in hemo¬ 
globin is not that of the respiratory oxygen This is 
further shown by the fact that the oxygen-carrying power 
of hemoglobin is not interfered with in presence of chloro¬ 
form 

The effect of chloroform upon various forms of proto¬ 
plasm will form the subject of future experiments 

The facts upon which we rely as proofs of the formation 
of a compound or aggregation between chloroform and 
serum proteid or hemoglobin may be summarised as 
follows —■ 

(a) Chloroform has a much higher solubility in serum or 
hemoglobin solutions than in saline or water, 

(b) Even in dilute solutions at the same pressure the 
amount of chloroform dissolved in serum or hemoglobin 
solution is considerably higher than m saline or water 

(c) The curve of pressures and concentrations in the case 
of water and saline is a straight line, while in the case of 
serum and hemoglobin solution it is a curve, showing 
association at the higher pressures 

(d) In the case of serum, chloroform causes a marked 
opalescence, and also a slow precipitation at room tempera¬ 
ture (15° C.), and at body temperature (40° C ) a rapid, 
though incomplete precipitation In the case of hemo¬ 
globin, 1 >5 to a per cent, of chloroform causes a change 
of colour and commencing precipitation at room tempera¬ 
ture, which becomes almost complete m the thermostat 
at 40° C , while 5 per cept. and ovey v causes complete pre¬ 
cipitation even at o 6 C 

(a) The relations between chloroform pressure and con¬ 
centration in solution have been worked out throughout a 
long range, from below the amesthetieing values (B to 
10 mm*) to nearly saturation in the case of water, saline, 
and serum- . 

Attention may be directed here to the important practical 
fact that with the same percentage of chloroform in the 
air breathed, serum or heetaoglobln, and therefore the blood 
Will take up much more chloroform than would water or 
■aline under equal condition* Thus at the anMthetialng 
pressure, and at 40 s C., the coefficient of distribution In 
the case of water and saline Is approximately 4*6, while 
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that of serum Is 73; at room temperature (1 j° C ) these 
coefficients become 8.8 and 17 3 respectively 

11 Note on the Lymphatic Glands In Sleeping Sickness.” 
By Captain E D W Craig, I M.S., and Lieut A C H 
Orgy, R A.M C 

The authors have examined the contents of lymphatic 
glands during life from fifteen sleeping sickness patients 
In all of them actively motile trypanosomes were very 
readily found in cover-glass preparations taken from the 
cervical glands They were also present In other glands, 
such as the femoral, but were not nearly so numerous 

The authors consider that their observations throw a new 
light upon the glandular enlargements which have been 
so constantly noticed in sleeping sickness, and that the 
disease is essentially a polyadenitis brought about by the 
arrest of the trypanosomes in the glands where many of 
them are destroyed, but whence some escape from time 
to time into the blood stream and thus occasion the increase 
which has been observed in the peripheral circulation 

They regard their observations upon the presence of 
trypanosomes in number in the lymphatic glands of both 
early cases of trypanosomiasis and advanced cases of 
sleeping sickness as affording important evidence of the 
unity of these diseases, and further proof that the trypano¬ 
somes are the essential cause of sleeping sickness 

11 A Note on the Action of Radium on Micro-organisms ” 
By Dr Alan B OrMit. Communicated by Sir Michael 
Foster, KCB.FRS 

The radium salt used in these experiments was 1 centi¬ 
gram of practically pure radium bromide, contained in a 
vulcanite and brass capsule fronted with thin talc The 
emanations applied to micro-organisms were the 0 and 
y rays 

(1) In the first set of experiments the germicidal action 
of these rays on various species of bacteria was investigated 
A mass of bacteria was placed, as a thin layer, in a hollow- 
ground glass slide, and the capsule containing the radium 
was placed over the mass in such a way that the radium 
was brought within 1-2 mm of it All experiments and 
controls were made at room temperature, 

It was found that the specific germ of vaccinia was killed 
by an exposure to radium of 22 hours or less Non-spore- 
bearing bacteria were killed generally by a to 14 hours’ 
exposure to radium, while spores were not killed by less 
than three days’ exposure It was further found that (a) 
as the distance between the radium and the bacteria was 
increased germicidal action became less evident and finally 
ceased , (b) as increased thicknesses of lead were interposed 
between the radium and the bacteria, 1 e as the 0 rays 
were cut off, germicidal action became less and less evident. 

(2) It was ascertained that after exposure id radium at 
distance of 1-2 mm for 24 to 120 hours, micro¬ 
organisms themselves became radio-active It has not yet 
been ascertained whether living micro-organisms can exhibit 
induced radio-activity, but micro-organisms killed by radium 
emanations show this activity No radio-activity was found 
in bacteria not previously exposed to radium The Induced 
radio-activity of bacteria was shown by the ability of a 
mass, after exposure to radium, to photograph itself when 
brought into apposition with (he film of a sensitised photo¬ 
graphic plate The best photographs so far have been 
obtained from, cultures containing spores Radio-active 
organisms have given off photo^actinic emanations after 
three months have elapsed since their exposure to radium 
Photographs of such bacterial masses have been obtained 
Through a double layer of lead fell, but as the 0 rays were 
cut off by interposing greater thicknesses of lead the passage 
of photo-actinic rays to the sensitised him was prevented 

•* further Note on some Additional Points In Connection 
with Chloroformed Calf Vaccine 11 By Dr Alan B Oreen. 
Communicated by Dr W H Power, C.B., F R S, 

Since a former paper on this Bubject was read in April, 
19031 the use within two weeks of their collection from 
the'ealf of a large number of vatelne lymphs prepared by 
I the chloroform process has resulted in high case " and 
“insertion 11 success 

rihe following further points in connection with these 
[vaccines have been Investigated —- 

' (1) The 'temperature at which vaccine water emulsion Is 
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subjected to the chloroform process determines largely the 
rate at which the extraneous bacteria of that emulsion are 
eliminated The temperature at which extraneous bacteria 
are killed most quickly, the specific germ being left mean¬ 
while in a state of full activity, lies probably between 
18° C and 23° C 

(a) It has been found that several additional species of 
bacteria are rapidly eliminated from vaccine by means of 
the chloroform process — B prate us vulgaris , 3 pro - 
digiosus, B pyocyaneus, B ftuorescens itque facte ns, B colt 
communis, B typhosus, B diphthenae, B mallet, B pestis, 
B tuberculous and 5 cholerae A static a e These bacteria 
were added artificially to vaccine collected for experiment 
only 

(3) The keeping properties of chloroformed vaccine have 
been investigated Vaccines prepared by the chloroform 
process were stored for the same length of time as commonly 
elapses at these laboratories between the lollection from 
the calf and use of lymphs prepared by glycennation— 
usually six weeks The use of these stored chloroformed 
lymphs was attended with results of high " case ” and 

insertion " success 

Thus the further use of a large number of chloroformed 
vaccines confirms the conclusions arrived at in a former 
paper, and the important additional knowledge has been 
gained that chloroformed vaccine, if originally of sufficiently 
high potency, will, when prepared and stored under suitable 
conditions, retain potenry in a high degree for a consider¬ 
able time 

Llnnean Society, May 5 —Prof S H Vines, F R S , 
president, in the chair —Colour and coloration in mammals 
and birds J L Bonhote. In this the author brought 
forward further facts in support of the theory that the colour 
and coloration on animals are primarily due to physiological 
causes, and showing that where conditions of “ high 
vigour ” existed, the animals wero as a rule deeply coloured 
The second part of the paper dealt with the coloration, and 
examples were brought forward showing that before a moult 
the hair bleached along certain definite areas, and also that 
this bleaching was not a process continuing throughout the 
period between the moults, but confined as a rule to a few 
days or weeks immediately preceding the moult Henrc 
it was argued that both colour and coloration were primarily 
due to physiological causes, and that natural selection could 
only make use of those markings which were in the first 
place due to “ vigour "—The cranial osteology of the fishes 
of the families Mormyndra, Natoptends, and Hyodontidse 
Dr Rldnwood. Descriptions were given of the skulls of 
Mormyrops dehciosus, Petrocephalus bane, Notopterus 
kaptrat and Hyodon alosoides, together with less complete 
accounts of those of Marcusenius, Gnathostomus, Hyper- 
oplsus, Mormyrus and Gymnarihus As the result of a 
Study of the slculls of these forms, Dr Rldewood concludes 
that the families Mormyride, No top tend* and Hyodontid*. 
though more closely related infer se than is either family 
with any other familv of malacopterygian fishes, are not 
more intimately related with one another than was previously 
assumed to be the case 

Faraday Society, May 9 —Mr Bertram Blount in the 
chair —Studies in viscosity Dr C E Fawoltt* The 
paper referred to some relations of viscosity to salt form¬ 
ation and viscosity as an additive property —The electro¬ 
lytic oxidation of anthracine Dr. F. M Perkin and A 
FdivfckN- The authors have taken up the study of the 
oxidation of anthracine primarily to ascertain whether it 
was possible to obtain a good laboratory method for the 
preparation of anthraqumone The first attempts were 
made with solutions in acetone, platinum electrodes being 
employed Although oxidation took place in solutions of 
anthracine in atetone, It was not found possible to oxidise 
more than about 55 per cent of the anthracine Attempts 
were then mads to electrolyse anthracine suspended In so 
per cent sulphuric acid, or In caustic alkali to which an 
oxygen carrier had been added. Various carriers were 
employed. Hie most satisfactory being chromium, cerium 
or manganese salts. 

QeolpglcalSociety, Msy 11 —Mr. H B Woodward, F.R.S., 
vice-president, in the chair —On some quartzlte-dykef in 
mountain- 1 1mestone near Saelston (Derbyshire) ■ H. H. 
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ArnoW»!einr ese . The quartzite of these M dykee ,F 
consists of angular detritus, quartz-grains with enclosqres r 
a few small grams of felspar, and a few shreds of mica. 
The grains are cemented by silica, and sometimes by calclte. 
The silica is present in the limestone in two forms, which 
have had an entirely different origin. An important bed 
of sandstone was found by sinking for a well at Marston 
Common Farm, and the same bed is found also about 8qo 
feet south of the farm The microscopic aspect of the rock 
is precisely similar to that of the dykes It is at a period 
later than the Keuper that the silica which cemented the 
sandstone of the dykes and of the Common Farm appears 
to have been introduced —Phenomena bearing upon the age 
of the Lake of Geneva Dr C S Du Rich* Prnllnr. 
The author has examined the low-level gravel-beds and 
other alluvia in the Rhone Valley After describing the 
phenomena around the Lake of Geneva, and comparing 
them with those around the Lake of Zurich, he draws the 
following conclusions —The low-level gravel-beds of the 
Rhone Valley near Geneva are fluviatile deposits of the 
second inter-Glacial period, and were formed before the 
present deep luke-basin The high-level gravel-beds of La 
Cdte above Rolle ami of the Jorat district above Lausanne 
are true Dctkenschotter Hence the term 11 alluvion 
ancienne ” should only apply to the high-level deposits 
The formation of the present deep lake-basin of Geneva was 
primarily due to Ihe lowering of the volley-floor by flexures, 
of the Molasse and its contact-zones, posterior to the maxi¬ 
mum glaciation Ihe author holds that the Lake of 
Geneva, together with the other principal zonal lake* 
between the Alps and the Jura, was formed under similar 
conditions and at the same time as the Lake of Zurich, 
that is, towards the close of the Glacial period 

Zoological Society, May 17 —Mr Howard Siunders, 
vice-president, in the chair—The fifth oF a senes of papers 
by Sir Charles Eliot, K C M G , on Nudibranchs from 
Zanzibar and Fast Africa, was read Twenty species were 
treated of in the paper, of which eleven were described as 
new — Mr G A lo&ilengor, KRS, described a new 
species of tree-frog of the genus Hyla, from British Guiana, 
carrying eggs on the back —Mr F E Btddard, F R S . 
read a paper containing notes on the anatomy of certain 
species of snakes of the family Bolds?—A communication 
from Dr G Stewardson Brady, V R S , contained an 
account of a collection of Entomostraca made in Natal by 
Mr James Gibson Eleven species were enumerated in the 
paper, 1 of wliiih nine were described as new, one being made 
the type of a new genus 

Royal Microscopical Society, May iS —Dr Dukm- 
field H. Scott, FRS, president, in the chair—A note by 
Mr A A C Eliot Marlin on Mr Nelson’s new formula 
amplifier was read The amplifier, which consists of a 
negative lens placed m the rear of the objective, was calcu¬ 
lated by Mr Nelson at the request of the author to enable 
him to make some delicate microscopical measurements. 
With the usual arrangement of a low power eye-piece and 
screw micrometer, the magnification afforded by objectives 
of high power was insufficient to ensure accuracy in all 
cases, and it was not desirable to use more powerful eye¬ 
pieces, as the spider lines then appeared too coarse The 
author found the amplifier yielded especially good results 
when used for micrometrical purposes, and he suggested 
the application of it to students’ microscopes for quickly 
obtaining an increase of magnifying power Mr Nelson's 
formula for the amplifier was given —A note on Grayson’s 
lao.ooo band plate by Mr Nelson was then read The 
band was resolved strongly by an apochromatlc oil 
immersion i/8, 1 43 N A., and a j eye-piece, it was, also 
resolved by a semi-apochromatic 1/10, 13 NA, and a 5 
eye-piece, and by ,an old achromatic water immersion i/ia, 
11 NA , in this case the lines appeared to have Irregulari¬ 
ties The 90,000 band was resolved by an apochromatic 
of 4 mm . o 97 N A, quite easily, and by a $ dry apochro¬ 
matic i, 096 NA, with some difficulty The author re¬ 
marked in passing that the. latest books on physical optics 
state that 1/90,000 inch Is the theoretical limit for rmcro- 
scoptc vision. After giving particulars of the resolution of 
other bands, Mr Nelson stated that ruled lines are more 
difficult to resolve than diatoms of equal fineness. He said 
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the best screen for work of this kind is made from a satu¬ 
rated solution of acetate of copper many times filtered, to 
which a very small quantity or methylene blue should be 
added, Silnhght with a heliostat was used, and the light 
made oblique In one azimuth. The theoretical resolving 
limit for oblique light may be roughly taken at 100,000 
times the N A of the objective Dr Hebh said he saw 
this plate exhibited at the Royal Society’s conversazione, 
and though it was certainly resolved, he remarked that 
some of the lines appeared weaker than others Mr E E 
Hill said this was due to the fact that the objective used 
had an aperture of only 1 1 N A 

Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, April 19 —Prof E J McWeeney 
in the chair —Mr G H Oar pen ter read a paper on 
injurious insects, &c , observed in Ireland during the year 
1903 The prevalence of the black-currant mite ( Enophyes 
nbis) in certain districts was mentioned, and attention was 
directed to the economic importance of some species of 
spnngtails (e g Achorutes ormolus and Lipura ambulans ) 
an account of their hafatt of attacking healthy seeds and 
fruits —Prof J A MoLsllsnd read a paper on the pene¬ 
trating radium radiation As the y rays act in some ways 
more like charged particles than like Rontgen rays, the 
author has made experiments to test directly whether or 
not a charge is carried by the 7 rays No charge was 
detected The sensitiveness of the apparatus is defined by 
showing how small a fraition of the 0 radiation could have 
been detected by means of the charge on the 0 particles 
Ihe second part of the paper deals with the absorption of 
7 rays by different substances, and it Is shown that these 
rays are to some extent heterogeneous, and that the absorp¬ 
tion-density law is followed with remarkable closeness when 
one deals only with the most penetrating of the 7 rays — 
Dr \V E Adoney made a further communication on 
photographs of spark-spectra from the 21 5 feet Rowland 
spectrometer in the Royal University, Dublin In this paper 
the author deals with the wave-lengths of the lines in the 
ultra-violet spark-spectra of platinum and chromium Ihcse 
have been calculated from measurements made from photo¬ 
graphs of the first order of spectia, reproductions of which 
were published in the first part of this work ( Trans Roy 
Dubl Soc , vol vii , iqoi, p 331) ICayser's measurements 
of well defined lines in the arr-spectruni of platinum have 
been employed as standards - -Prof E J McWeeney rend 
a paper on the cases of carbon-monoxide asphyxiation that 
have occurred in Dublin since the addition of rarburetted 
water-gas to the ordinary coal-gas Attention was first 
directed to the increase of carbon-monnxide in the Dublin 
coal-gas by Prof Emerson Reynolds, FRS, in n paper 
read before the Royal Dublin Society in 1900 ( Scientific 
Proceed , vol tx p 304) Analyses made for Prof 
McWeeney by Mr J Holm Pollok showed 172, 166 and 
14 6 per cent of CO respectively The author proceeded to 
recount in detail the circumstances attending seven fatal 
cases that had come under his notice during the past three 
years, each of which presented special features of interest 
In one of the cases, which had a fatal termination, the 
haemoglobin of the blood was saturated to the extent of 
73 per cent, with carbon monoxide, in another the latter 
amounted to 87 7 per cent. The victim in this case, a young 
man, was asphyxiated in his bath by the CO-contaming 
fumes escaping from a badly constructed and unventilated 
“ geyser 11 The author concluded by emphasising the need 
for increased caution imposed by the more deadly nature 
of the gas now supplied 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 24,—M Mucart In the chair — 
On the limits of sensitiveness far odours and emanations 
M Mrthelot The rate of loss of musk and iodoform 
under certain conditions is compared with emanations from 
a small quantity of a foreign element mixed with a large 
quantity^! an element not riving an emanation —On 
7-d I phenyl anthracene and on the hydride qf symmetrical 
7-diphenyl anthracene A. Hauer and A Olivet Phenyl- 

oxanthranol reacts with phenyl-magnesium bromide, giving 
about 50 per cent, of the exported oiol The replacement of 
the phenyfoxantHranol by its methyl ether in this reaction 
gives a nearly theoretical yield This, on reduction with 
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sodium amalgam, gives the dihydnde of diphenylanthracene. 
—On some new facts observed by means of a phosphorescent 
screen E Bichat.—The direct hydrogenation of the 
homologues of aniline Paul Bahatlcr and J B 
ftenderenc. By passing a mixture of hydrogen and the 
vapours of the alkyj-anilmes over reduced nickel at 160° C 
to 180 0 C , cyclohcxylethylamme, cyclohexyldiethylamine 
and cyLlohexyldimethylamline have been obtained the 
physical properties of which arc given Cyclohexylmechyl- 
aniline was obtained with difficulty from niethylaniline by 
this reaction —The detonation under water of explosive sub¬ 
stances M Jieob. Ihe phenomena of propagation of 
the motion are completely different in the cases where the 
coefficient oF compressibility is supposed constant and where 
it is taken as variable In the first ruse, the speed of 
propagation of the motion is constant, in the latter it is 
variable, and increases with the pressure —On the energy 
in the so-Lalled statical actions, its relation with the quantity 
of motion and its differentiation from the work Ernest 
•olvay—lhe resistance of the air Ihe compauson of 
the direct resistances of different aerial vanes, numerical 
results Ch Renard, These results wen obtained with 
the dynamometric balance previously described by the 
author, and prove the law of the square of tin velocity to 
be exact Numerical results are given for the coefficients 
of vanes of different shapes—On an instrunimt designed 
to facilitate calculations In screw-cutting M Mahlon- 
bruck—On the thermal ionisation oT saline vapours 
G Moroau. A current of air drawn through a saline 
solution is heated in a porcelain tube to about 100o° C , and 
the conductivity measured It was found that the ionisation 
of the potassium salts studied was not analogous to that 
observed in a flame, where the influence of the acid radical 
is very small lhe mobilities of the ions also diflei in the 
two cases—lhe cryoscopic study of solutions of antimony 
sulphide MM Guinchant and Chrdtlen. The lowering 
of the melting point of pure antimony sulphide by varying 
quantities of lead and silver sulphides was determined by a 
thermocouple, the temperatuie being maintained by an 
flectncal resistance furnace of nickel wire Ihe average 
cryoscopic con stmt found was 790 r J he value for the latent 
heat of fusion deduced by the application of van 't Hoff’s 
formula was 167 calories, the value determined direct was 
found to be 17 5 calories 1 he experimental results obtained 
for the lowering of the melting point of antimony sulphide 
bv metallic antimony are in accord with ihe virvv that the 
antimony is 111 the atomic condition —The estimation of 
atmospheric formaldehyde H Hanrfet. J he aldehyde is 
estimated by drawing the air over mercuric oxide mixed 
with glass wool at a temperature of 250° C , and estim¬ 
ating the carbon dioxule formed The accuracy of the 
method was proved by blank experiments with known 
•■amounts of formaldehyde Ihe conclusion is drawn from 
these experiments that formaldehyde exists in the air in the 
proportion of fiom 2 to 6 grams per 100 cubic nirtfes of 
dir, this being very large compared with ozoqe, which is 
present to the extent of 2 or 3 milligrams in the same 
volume The author proposes to make a study of its physio¬ 
logical action —A method for rho characterisation of the 
fatty acids Rend LecquIB. The sodium salt of the acid 
is treated in ethereal solution with monochloracetone, and 
the acctol ester thus produced transformed into its semi- 
rarbazone, the melting point of which is taken The melt¬ 
ing points of five semicarbazones derived from five fatty 
acids are given —The transformation of ortho-azo-alcohols 
into indazyl derivatives P Praundkr,—lhe limit of com¬ 
bination of dlazobenzene and phenol* Ldo Vlgnon.—The 
modifications of the radiations trim the nervous centres 
un^er the action of anesthetics. Jeanleeqeeril and Andrd 
Brooa. From the variations of the n-rays, as measured 
by the lustre of a phosphorescent screen, the action of the 
anaesthetic can be followed, the point when danger to life 
commences and the point of death being easily dis¬ 
tinguished —On a physical proof of the adaptation between 
natural reagents and then; perceptive organs Augustin 
Oharpentlef—The action of the n-rays on biological 
phenomena M uunPmrt ana Ed Mayor.—On cases of 
, rapid expulsion of calculi by d’Arsonvahsation A Meutkr. 
—On the sterilisation of cork F ‘Bordae. Superheated 
steam was found to give the best results—Study of the 
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lypolytic action of the cytoplasma of the castor oil seed 
Maurice Nletoua. —On the hydrolysing properties of the 
castor oil seed Ed Urbaln and L laaron. —On the 
modlAcatlons of the ergographlc constants under different 
experimental conditions Mile I loteyko. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 


THURSDAY , Junk 9 

Koval Society, at 430— On the A in ora BwealJi and the Electric 
Charge or the Sun Prof Svante Arrhenius —Colour* In Metal GIasus 
and In Metallic Filmi J C Maxwell Garnett —On a Direct 
Method of Measuring the Coefficient of Volume-el esi»cr of Metali 
A Mel lock, F R 8.— A Method of Meuunng Directly High Osmotic 
Praaiurei The Earl of Berkeley and E G J Hartley —The Advancing 
Front of the Train of Wave* Emitted by a Theoretical Herman Ottcll 
lator Prof A E H Love, FRS —On the General Circulation of the 
Mmoephere in Middle and Higher Let Kudu Dr W N Shaw. FRS 
—On the Magnetic Change* or Length id Annealed Rods of Cobalt and 
Nickel Dr S Bid well, FRS —On the Electric Effect or Rolaune 
a Dielectric in a Magnetic Field Dr H A Wilton 
Linnban Society, bi S —The Specie* of Impaiiena In the Walllchian 
Herbarium Sir Joe D Hooker, G CS I, FRS —Biscayan Plankton 
Part III Cbmtognathia Dr G H Fowler —The Flaw of Fluids in 
Plant-steme Prof R I Anderson 

RbNTGBN Society, at 0 30 —Experiments to Determine the Effects of 
Form and Winding upon Resonance Phenomena Dr Clarence A 
Wright 

Institution op Mining Engineer*, at 11 am — Suggestions respecting 
the Institution of Mining Engineers Prof R A S Redmayne -Caaf 
mining In the Faroe Islands G A Greener —Tin mining in the Straits 
Settlements, with a few Nolee regarding Chinese Labour W T 
Saunders —Underground Temperatures, especially with regard to Coal 
mines Dr Hoefer —The Hammer Fennel Tachymeter theodolite A O 
Roll —Notes on the Report of the Departmental Committee on the Use 
of Electricity in Mines Sydney t Walker —A Comparison of Three 

S hase and Continuous Currents lor Mining Purposes Roilyn Holiday — 
•leccrlc and Compressed air Locomotives B S Randolph —Work of 
Conveyors on Longwall Faces Robert G Ware. 

Chemical Society, at B — /^Nitrosocamphor M O Forster — Immo 
Fibers and Allied Compound! corresponding with the Substituted Oxamic 
Esters G D< Lander —The Action of Heat on a Hydroxy carboxylic 
Acids Parc I a Hydroxystearic Acid H R Le Sueur —The Basic 
Properties of Oxygen Additive Derivatives of the Halogen Adds and 
Organic Compounds and the Higher Valencies of Oxygen Asymmetric 
Oxygen F H Archibald and D McIntosh 

FRIDAY , June 3 

Royal Institution, at 9 —The Development of the Theory of Electro¬ 
lytic Dissociation Prof Svante Arrhenius 
Institution of Mining Engineers, at 10,10 a m —The Firing or 
Babcock Boilers with Coke-oven Gases T Y Greener —Explosives and 
Lamp rolling Station at Framenes Victor WatLeyne —The Transvaal 
Kronuirnai Conglomerates 1 A R Sawyer —The Southern Rand Gold- 
fteld A R Sawyer—The Occurrence of Cinnabar In British Columbia 
G F Monckton — Pcpvemion of Accidents in Winding John H 
Men vale,—Petroleum and iu Use for Illumination, Lubricating and Fuel 
Purposes P Dvorkovits —The Analytical Valuation of Gas Coals 
G P Lisfaman —A New Process of Chlorination for Mixed Gold and 
Silver Orel H F Brown —Graphite mining in Ceylon and India— 
Part I Ceylon G A Stonier 

Geologistr Association, at 8 —The Geology and Prehistoric Anthro¬ 
pology of the Hastings District, with Special Reference to the Excursion 
of June 11 W J Lewis Abbon 

SATURDAY, June 4 

Royal Institution, at 3 —Spitsbergen in the Seventeenth Century Sir 
W Martin Conway, 

MONDAY , June 6 

Society of Chemical Industry, at B —The lou or Nitre in the 
Chamber Process J K H Inglls— Acetone—Its Manufacture and 
Purification A Marshall —A New Method for the Estimation of 
Tannin J Gordon Parker and E E M Payne 
Aristotelian Society, at B — Primary and Secondary gualitiei Prof 
G F Stout 

Institute of Actuaries, at 5 —Annual General Meeting 


TUESDAY , June 7. 

Mineralogical Society, at B —On CobaliiferousMuipickel from Norway 
Rev Mark Fletcher —On an Improved Form of Refractometer G F 
Herbert Smith —Notes on the Development of the Kimberley Diamond 
Mines, with Lantern Illustrations Prof H A Miars, FRS 

Zoological Society, at 6 30.— On some New or lutla-known Butterflies, 
mainly from High Elevations in the N E Himalayas Lieut Col. J 
Malcolm Fawcett —On Seasonal Phases in Butterflies Dr A G Blujer 
—Note on an Apparently Abnormal Position of the 11 Brephos ’ within 
the Body of a Slcink (Ckalcidts ltnratvs)\ F E Beddard, FRS —On 
the Rare Rodent Dhomys fimnirkti, Peters Dr E A Goeldi —On 
the Black Wild Cat of Transcaucasia C Satunln —On a Buffalo Skull 
from East Central Africa 1 R. Lydekker —On Two New Labyrintbodent 
Skulls Dr A Smith Woodward, FRS 

WEDNESDAY, June B 

Geological Society, at A —The PalmniolOgical Sequence In the Car 
bonlferoas Limestone or the Bristol Area A Vaughan —The Evidence 
for a Non-Saqoance between the Kettper and Rha^lc Serin in Nwtfa- 
wen Gloucestershire end Worcmerahlre L Richardson —On a Small 
Plesiosaurus-Skeleton from the White Lias of Watbary-on-Severn W f 

Victoria Institute, at 4 jo —Annual Meeting. The President) the Lord 
Chancellor, F.R S , will deliver the Annual addrua 


THURSDAY, June » 

Royal Society, at 4 30 — Prebe&l* Pq/kn *—On the Oialfaraua Cave- 
Dspoilti of Cyprus, with Descriptions of the Remains of Eiepfmi 
Cypriotes Mils !>♦ M A Bate—On the Struct ink and Afinltinaf 
PalmodI<cuB and Agelacrlnus W, K- Spencer —On the Physical Hala¬ 
tion of Chloroform to Blood Dr ( A- D Waller, F R.S —Contributions 
to the Study of the Action of Sen-Snake Venoms 1 Sir Thomas R_ Fraser, 
FRS, and Major R H, Elliot, I M S -On the Action of the Venom of 
Enneums coemleus (the Common Kfatl) Major R. H. Elliot, I.M S., 
W C Sillar and G S Carmichael —On the Combining Properties 01 
Serum Complement! and on Complementoids Prof. R Muir and C H 
Browning—Notes on the Statolith Theory of GeOirOplam. F Darwin, 
For Sec R S , and D F.M Perce 

Mathematical Society, at 5 30 —The Application of Polseon's Formula 
to Discontinuous Disturbances Lord Rayleigh.—Some Expansions far 
the Periods of the Jacobian Elliptic Functions H Bateman —Type* 
of CovananEi of any Degree in the Coefficient! or Each of Any Number of 
Binary Qualities P W Wood 

Institution of Electrical Enqinebhi, at 9 —Annual General Meeting 


FRIDAY , June 10 
Royal Astronomical Society, at s 
Phybical Society, at 8 

Malaculooical Society, at 6—On Damayantut emithi , Godwlti- 
Austen and Collinge Ll-CoI H H God win-Austen —Descriptions of 
Twenty-nine Species of Gastropoda from the Persian Gulf, Gulf of Oman, 
and Arabian sea, dredged by Mr F W Townsend, 1903-4 J Cosmo 
Melvill —Conus Coromandeitcus. Sin, iti Probable Affinities and 
Systematic place In the family Comdm J Cosmo Melvill —Descrip 
Hons of New Marine Shells from the Collecuon or the late Admiral 
Jtepoel G B Sowerby —Note on Yoluta brasiert , Cox E A Smith, 
ISO —On Dornplanataal Alder and Hancock Sir C Ellol, KCMG 
—Description of a Helicoid Land Shall from Central Australia J H 
P on non by —On Some Semi-fossil I.and Shells found In the Ham skua 
District, Hawaii C F Ancey 1 r 
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4 N AMERICAN TREATISE ON NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Naval Architecture. By Prof. C H. Peabody, Pp 
V4-616. (New York* Wiley and Sons; London: 

' Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1904 ) Price 31s- 64 . net 

S INCE the revival of shipbuilding in the United 
States and the construction of the 11 New Navy,” 
cbdrses of instruction in naval architecture have been 
arranged at several of the universities and technical 
institutes The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has taken a leading position in this matter, and has 
provided classes for those intending to enter the pro¬ 
fession of shipbuilding, as well as a post-graduate 
course in naval architecture especially arranged for 
assistant constructors whose preliminary training is at 
the Naval College, Annapolis For many years the 
Navy 1 Department of the United States had to send 
their assistant constructors to Europe for instruction 
The first students who so came were entered at the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich,, in later years 
many young American naval architects have been 
students at Glasgow University Others have been 
sent to the French School of Naval Architecture For 
the future, it would appear that the United States 
intend to supply their own educational wants in this 
as in other branches 

The author of the book under review is the professor 
of naval architecture and marine engineering in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and it is 
obvious that the book has grown largely out of his 
professorial work It is also apparent that Prof. 
Peabody has considerable sympathy with French 
methods. Indeed, he adopts several French technical 
terms instead of their usual English equivalents, and 
in certain sections of the book he gives prominence 
to French methods as distinguished from English 
While this comprehensive treatment is praiseworthy, 
no sufficient reason is seen for departure from the 
accepted- terminology of English treatises on the 
subject. 

The book is intended (< to give, in a consistent and 
connected form, the commonly accepted theory of 
fyaval Architecture,” and it is added, “ while this 
work is intended primarily for students, it is hoped 
tfrat It may be found useful by Naval Architects and 
Shipbuilders in general ” It is probable that this hope 
will be realised, so far as those sections of the book 
are concerned wh)ch deal with ordinary- ship calcu¬ 
lations for displacement and stability^pr those JllustyaU 
iQg many practical ’Operations connected with the add*■ 
tqon, removal,, or transfer pf ^eights cajriqd by ship®. 
Herein Prqf. Peabody bases ,hl| treatment upon the 
frank adoption, in practice, of mechanic^ aids to 
c^m^tjion Tyhlehhav^ .been introduced during thelsst 
i>y-Angler. J Nay4 
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portant results. The plammeter for many years stood 
alone, but when Amsler learned that; in addition to 
the determination of areas, it was important in the 
designing of ships to obtain also moments, and 
moments of merlin, of areas about assigned axes, he 
speedily produced ingenious machines which could be 
used by ordinary draughtsmen These instruments 
were first adopted in this country, and are now 
generally employed 

Prof Peabody gives a clear account of the principles 
and methods of use of integrators Moreover, he 
furnishes an excellent summary of the latest modes 
of arranging the actual details of work for ships’ 
calculations In this department very considerable 
advances have been made during the last thirty years 
since calculations for the stability of ships became 
general But while, from the draughtsman's point of 
view, the book is, for the most part, admirable, it does 
not treat With equal fulness some calculations of con¬ 
siderable importance, particularly those relating to 
weight and strength. For these hts treatment can 
hardly be described as " up to date,” or as giving full 
and complete information to students or calculators. 
There is, in fact, a want of due proportion in the space 
and attention devoted to the various sections Prof 
Peabody, while aiming at giving a consistent and con¬ 
nected account of the whole accepted theory of naval 
architecture, devotes particular attention to certain 
portions of the subject, and unduly compresses his 
treatment of others Some of his longest chapters, 
while they are undoubtedly interesting and valuable as 
compilations of existing treatises on special branches 
of the science of shipbuilding, have not, as a matter 
of fact, great practical value The theory of waves, 
for example, including an outline of the stream-line 
theory of resistance, occupies nearly one^eighth of the 
book, and is treated in some portions with a mathe¬ 
matical detail that appears inappropriate in this work, 
where the principal conclusions might have been given 
and reference made to the original authorities for the 
mathematical proofs 4 

Again, in dealing with the propulsion of ships, much 
space is devoted to the practical reproduction of parts 
of well known books dealing with the design and 
efficiency of screw-propellers, such as that published in 
England by Mr Sidpty Bamal)y, and that first issued 
in the United States by Naval Constructor Taylor, who 
was a graduate of our Royal Naval College. Both 
these gentlemen based their work chiefly on experi¬ 
ments made, or on methods suggested, by the late 
Mr William Froude and Mr R. E Froude, and 
furnished valuable rules for guidance in practice; but 
as their books Are accessible, they need not have been a 
so largely drawn upon Having dbne this, Prof Pea¬ 
body ‘Was practically compelled to abridge very greatly 
tus treatment of other sections of great Importance 
the current work of ship designing, wherein students 
rnigbUjaVe bead greatly assisted if more extended de- 
IscripUods and investigations hod been given* f l. . 

I v Another feature jn. which tbeTvolumfrils itot entirety' 
etj^aptorx is ut, some .oMtsTilluetratioifi tif actual 1 
[praetteei /and r 1 nvlti allusion to .brood gederaLmlei > 
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followed by naval architects in endeavouring to secure 
good qualities in ships For instance, Prof Peabody, 
when dealing with the question of 11 metacentric 
heights, J> which are the measures of the “ stiffness " 
of ships, their power to resist inclination under the 
action of external forces, states that, in practice, this 
height 11 is seldom less than ij feet and seldom more 
than 5 feet unless it be in special forms,” and then 
remarks that 11 it appears that the metacentric height 
for steamships is somewhere near the same for all 
steamships whatever their size," which is obviously 
incorrect on his own showing, and might easily lead 
students to conclude that little importance attaches to 
the value of the metacentric height within a very wide 
range, whereas it is absolutely certain, and is else¬ 
where recognised by Prof Peabody, that the more 
moderate the metacentric height the greater is the 
probability of steadiness in a seaway He also states 
that 11 metacentric height may be controlled by vary¬ 
ing the proportion of beam to length," and does not 
specifically direct attention to the much greater 
influence of variation in the proportion of beam to 
draught 

In another passage he refers to the characteristic 
features in the curves of stability of sailing ships and 
steamships, and makes the generalisation that this is 
chiefly due to the greater metacentric height and 
greater freeboard of sailing ships, whereas it is 
perfectly well known that other considerations have 
larger practical effect on the curve of stability Many 
sailing ships having great range of stability have only 
very moderate metacentric heights and moderate free¬ 
board Few allusions are made to the details of 
practical shipbuilding, and some of these indicate that 
the author can have had but little experience in the 
conduct of actual work 

These criticisms are not intended to indicate any 
general disapproval of the scope or character of the 
book It is no doubt intended to be used as an 
auxiliary to class-teaching by competent professors, 
and for this purpose it will be extremely useful. It 
also compiles and brings together much information 
appearing in the Iransactxons of the English Institu¬ 
tion of Naval Architects or of similar societies in other 
countries, and practically reproduces the essential parts 
of standard treatises by other authors on particular 
branches of the subject Prof Peabody makes no 
claim to originality, and states frankly that free use 
has been made of numerous works on naval archi¬ 
tecture, as well as of original articles and memoirs 
His readers have to thank him for the labour he has 
bestowed upon this task, and, as a compilation, the 
book will be useful for reference to naval architects 
generally. But it does not profess to be—nor, indeed, 
within its compass could it possibly be made—a com¬ 
plete treatise on the modern theory of naval archi¬ 
tecture Such a treatise has yet to be written, and 
the advances made in recent years in both the theory 
and practice of ship construction have been so con¬ 
siderable that the Work of preparing it would be very 
heavy. It ja wan tad, however, and no doubt will 
eventually be produced. W. H. Wmta, 
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NEW ELECTRICAL TEXT-BOOKS 
A Text-book of Stake Electricity. By H. Mason. 
Pp vi+155 (New York McGraw Publishing Co., 
1904 ) Price 2 dollars, 

Dynamo, Motor , and Switchboard Circuits . By W. R, 
Bowker. Pp. xi+120. (London. Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son, 1904 ) Price 6 j. net. 

Testing of Electromagnetic Machinery and Othar 
Apparatus. By B V. Swenson and B. Franken- 
field Pp xxiii + 420 (New York 1 The Macmillan 
Co , London Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1904,) 
Price i2j 6d net 

The Alternating Current Transformer . By F. G. 
Baum Pp vn+195 (New York - McGraw Pub¬ 
lishing Co , 1903 ) Price 1 50 dollars 
The Induction Motor By H B de la Tour. Trans¬ 
lated by C O Mailloux, Pp xxvii + 200 (New 
York ■ McGraw Publishing Co , 1903 ) Price 2 50 
dollars 

HE subject of electrostatics is not per se one of 
very great importance either to the electrical 
engineer or the student of electricity, and it is open to 
question whether a text-book devoted to the ele¬ 
mentary principles of the subject is much needed* 
Still, there is something to be said for having collected 
together between one pair of covers all the information 
which is usually only to be found scattered somewhat 
irregularly throughout the pages of a more comprehen¬ 
sive manual Mr Mason opens with a discussion of 
the general principles of electrostatics, and proceeds to 
consider in more detail capacity, electrostatic instru¬ 
ments, and static generators The fact that there is not 
very much to say and plenty of space in which to say 
it has enabled the author to make his descriptions very 
complete and clear, and the further advantages of large 
type and numerous illustrations should help to make 
the book a very useful work of reference 
Mr Bowker's book consists chiefly of diagrams of 
connections, with short explanatory notes , the number 
of different cases considered is very large—there are 
over a hundred diagrams—and these cover practically 
all the more important circuits with which an elec¬ 
trician is likely to have to deal, whether in direct cur¬ 
rent, single phase, or polyphase work We do not 
doubt that the book will prove useful to those who are 
concerned rather with connecting up machinery than 
with electrical engineering, but we should hardly have 
thought that the matter was of sufficient importance to 
warrant its treatment as a separate study. 

The work on the testing of electromagnetic 
machinery by Messrs Swenson and Frankenfield is 
the first of two volumes, and deals only with direct- 
current machinery It is a book which can be 
thoroughly recommended to all students of electrical 
engineering who are interested in the design, manu¬ 
facture, or use of dynamos and motors, After a brief 
introduction, which contains, incidentally, some excel* 
lent advice on the writing of reports (which advice* by 
the way, the authors themselves transgress in the speci¬ 
men report which they print), the authors give a sprite 
of nearly a hundred tests, which are well chosen and 
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clearly explained A distinct and valuable feature pf 
the book is the list of references at the beginning of 
each test to the principal text-books and papers dealing 
with the subject of the test The book is well illus¬ 
trated, and there is a useful chapter at the end on com¬ 
mercial shop tests. 

The two books by Mr Baum and M de la Tour 
cover, in a satisfactory manner, two very important 
branches of alternating-current work on which not very 
much has yet been written in the way of text-books 
This is especially the case with M de la Tour's treatise 
on the induction motor, which is very comprehensive 
and certainly the best book as yet written on this 
subject Mr Baum's book is not so full, but it con¬ 
tains an excellent discussion of the theory and construc¬ 
tion of transformers, which should prove very useful to 
students It is difficult to understand why chapter li 
has been included at all, since the method given in it 
is not only unsatisfactory but, even in the author's own 
opinion, 11 always produces confusion in the mind of 
the student " There is a good final chapter on com¬ 
mercial transformers M de la Tour also leavens his 
theory with a little practical application of it, the last 
chapter but one being devoted to the design in very 
careful detail of three different induction motors A 
word of praise is also deserved by the translator for the 
excellent way in which he has performed his task of 
presenting M de la Tour's book to the English public 

M 5 


FROM BUFFON TO DARWIN 
Controverses Trans formisies By Alfred Giard Pp 

vm+178 (Pans 1 C Naud, 1904) Price 7 francs 
HIS is an interesting book, written, like nearly 
all French scientific books, in transparently clear 
style It assumes, however, that the reader has a fair 
knowledge of zoology, so that it hardly appeals to the 
reading world in general It is intended rather for 
those who have made some study of comparative 
anatomy, and who wish for light on the various 
theories of evolution In France Darwinism has not 
had the triumphant progress that it has had in 
England and, still more, in Germany Even evolu¬ 
tion, quite apart from the specially Darwinian inter¬ 
pretation of it, has been very slowly accepted, so that 
the earlier part of M. Giard's book deals with con¬ 
troversies that for us have long been buned The 
second chapter, which originally appeared as an article 
in the Revue sctentiflque in 1874, discusses at length 
the question whether the ascidians are really near 
allies of the vertebrates. A figure of the larva of a 
typical asddian is given, but it would have been well 
to give also a figure of Appendicularia, in which the 
notochord persists in the adult Throughout, the book 
would have gained by being more amply illustrated. 
The chapter on ascidians combats von Baer’s now 
exploded theory of them, perhaps at rather unnecessary 
taftjgth, But the author has deliberately adopted the 
plan of reprinting his essays written during the last 
qdalrtfer of the nineteenth century so that the reader 
fhay appreciate the difficulties against which the 
owriutipnlic has' had to contend. 
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Chapter 111 deals with systems of classification that 
have had their day, systems which accepted each type 
of organism as an existing fact without attempting to 
account for it M Giard is heart and soul an embry¬ 
ologist Kowalevsky is to him a far greater man than 
the greatest master of anatomy pure and simple who 
has had no grand hypothesis to guide him. 

In chapter iv , on the factors of evolution, we enter 
on more controversial ground M Giard is a 
Lamarckian He has a great reverence for Darwin, 
but Lamarck is put on a loftier pedestal Lamarck, 
he holds, made known the great primary factor of 
evolution Darwin introduced an important factor, 
but still a secondary one In some cases M. Giard 
owns that the Lamarckian principle will not account 
for everything, e g for ail the characters of a new¬ 
born mammal Darwinism must then be called in. 
In chapter v, (1898) VVeismann appears as a con¬ 
spicuous figure on the stage M Giard will not 
allow Weismann to send Lamarckism to the limbo of 
worn out theories He refers to the experiments of 
Brow n-S£quard on guinea-pigs as proof that Lamarck 
was right He accepts telegony as a fact telling 
strongly in Lamarck's favour, though men of science 
are coming to regard it as a breeder’s superstition 
Throughout his discussion of the question of acquired 
characteristics there is a certain confusion of thought 
He draws a marked distinction between the characters 
that result from external conditions and those which 
spring from forces at work within the animal Yet 
external influences can only stimulate the organism 
to show the stuff that it is made of. It responds to a 
stimulus New. characters become apparent, but are 
not, strictly speaking, acquired, F W H 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A Text-book of Quantitative Chemical Analysis By 
Frank Julian Pp 604 (St. Paul, Minn The 
Ramsey Publishing Co , 1902 ) Price 354. net 
, The book 15 50 excellent as far as it goes, except in. 
the quality of the paper and the print, that it seems a 
pity it goes no farther A little more elaboration, 
would have converted it into a really serviceable 
manual The reviewer has failed to discover any im¬ 
portant omission among the special methods with 
which he happens to be familiar, but there is an 
absence of detail, which, it cannot be too often insisted 
on, deprives any treatise on analysis of much of its 
practical value The chemist whose business it is to 
analyse cannot afford the tiftie to elaborate methods 
for himself The fact, of course, is not overlooked that 
the book is written for students, and no doubt the 
student is expected to supply any gaps which may 
occur But apart from a chapter of typical exercises 
in ^analysis, it is difficult to see in what sense the book 
can be called a student's text-book, unless, indeed, the 
student is qualifying for the post of analyst 
And this raises the interesting question, into which 
Jhere is no occasion to enter here, of how far analysis- 
sfjouid be carried as a part of g general chemical train¬ 
ing distinguished from a specialised study There 
un be little doubt that the lund of skill and knowledge 
«?hich a public or works analyst requires must be met 
by a special training in a laboratory set apart for the^ 
purpose. 

what a student of general chemistry needs, after 

p - 
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his preliminary qualitative study of the elements, is a 
Knowledge of a* few typical processes carefully selected 
to illustrate the principles of quantitative analysis. 

1 It is for this reason that the exercises which form 
part 11. of this volume have much to recommend them. 
Those who are accustomed to the old system, which 
probably originated in Berzelius's laboratory, of 
analysing a few inorganic salts and then a series of 
minerals, will probably be startled at finding such an 
incongruous collection as lead carbonate, sodium 
chloride, coffee, cast iron, vinegar, &c , following one 
another Yet when one considers how few students, 
after taking a substantial course in practical chemistry, 
could suggest a means for distinguishing between lard 
and vaseline, or benzene and petroleum, except by their 
smell, it must be admitted that a practical acquaintance 
with common materials in the form of analysis has 
many advantages 

Perhaps the best way of estimating the value of a 
book is to ask oneself whether one would care to possess 
it For those who are interested in any kind of general 
or technical analysis, this question may be safely 
answered in the affirmative J B. C 

Catalogue of the Mesozoic Plants m the Department of 
Geology, British Museum (Natural History), The 
Jurassic Flora II Liasstc and Oolitic Floras of 
England (excluding the Inferior Oolite Plants of the 
Yorkshire Coast) By A C Seward, FRS, Pp 
xv+192 Plates i-xiif (London Printed by Order 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, 1904.) 

The concluding part of Mr. Seward's catalogue of the 
Jurassic floras makes the catalogue a nearly complete 
treatise on the known fossil remains of plants from the 
Trigs, Rhstic, Lias and Oolite of England. In the 
present volume are included plants from Jurassic rocks 
in various parts of England, together with a few from 
the Coralline Oolite and Liassic strata of East York¬ 
shire A short account is also given of such Tnassic 
and Rhmtic plants as are represented in the British 
Museum, 

Die Kathodenstrahlen By G. C. Schmidt Pp. 
vi+iao, (Brunswick Vieweg und Sohn, 1904) 
Price 3 marks 

This book contains a concise and complete account of 
the properties of kathode rays, presented in an ele¬ 
mentary way, together with as much information on 
the electric discharge and allied phenomena as is neces¬ 
sary for their comprehension 

The information is brought well up to date and 
references to the original papers are given The book 
should prove of use to those wishing for a connected 
account of the subject in a readable form devoid of 
mathematical analysis. The fifth chapter contains a 
short but Interesting account of the historical develop¬ 
ment of the theory of the electric discharge and kathode 
rays. H. A. W. 

AH Introduction to Metal Working By C J. Pearson 
Pp 106 (London 1 Murray, 1904) Price is. 

This- little book is evidently intended to describe the 
ordinary tools used In the working of metals* although 
the author does not tell Us so* 1 These descriptions are 
rf an elementary nature, and well-suited for young 
students hi the early stage* The book is fully illus¬ 
trated wUb woodcuts, ars Weil as with some very excel¬ 
lent photographs of operations/ ifte latterJ being s 
(flltkict novelty' in * tetntilcai bbote. J The author >use* 
simple language, he knows i*h*t> he is >writing about, 
and we JeeLailire that-Mi little 
appreciated by junior students, apprentices and -ofehtirin 
etTUngty:i^cbnihiend^1:1n wfft 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for Opiate in 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, refected 
manuscripts intended for thir or any other part of Nature* 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications j 

A Dynamical System Illustrating the Spectrum Lines 

In Nature of March io, which 1 received yesterday, Prof. 
Schott remarks that the dynamical system illustrating the 
spectrum lines, which I communicated to Nature of 
February 35, is unstable This evidently rests on a mis¬ 
understanding, because the system which I have discussed 
is not identical with that which was investigated by Prof., 
Schott I believe that the statement, 11 suefi an ideal atom' 
will not be contradictory to the results‘of recent experi¬ 
ments," led Prof Schott to suppose that the system which 
1 considered must he electrically neutral. Those who have 
read Maxwell's paper on the stability of Saturn's rings 
will admit, without Prof Schott's comment, the futility of 
discussing an electrically neutral system with a central 
positive charge and a ring of negative electrons as 
satellites 

The system which I have investigated is not electrically 
neutral, but the central charge is supposed to be very large 
compared with the negative charges in the ring Since q 
(using Prof. Schott's notation) is great compared with J or 
K, the ring is generally stable, the proof for stability can 
be given In a more general manner 

To prevent further misunderstanding, it will be necessary 
to explain how 1 was led to investigate such a system 
instead of an electrically neutral one. As the principal aim 
of the investigation was to discuss the small oscillations 
which will Illustrate the regularity in line and band spectra, 
It was necessary to have a hypothetical atom, which will 
have some resemblance to an actual one, and the motion 
of which can be treated by means of simple mathematical 
analysis Recent investigations show that a chemical atom 
is associated with numerous electrons, which In the lightest 
element amount to several hundred, while in heavy atoms 
the number may reach a hundred thousand We have 
reason to believe that these electrons are not crowded 
together in spite of their large number In making 
abstraction as to the hypothetical atom, we may conveniently 
assume the central positive charge to form a neutral system 
with all the negative electrons, but only a small fraction 
of the latter to be found in the ring the oscillation of which 
is the subject of investigation The rest of the negative 
electrons may either describe their isolated orbits, or may 
form some other regular systems These will evidently 
cause disturbances in the ring, which I have not calculated, 
inasmuch as it was necessary to Introduce further assump¬ 
tions as to the orbits or the arrangement of electrons As 
a dynamical system Illustrating the regularity In spectrum 
lines, I have assumed the nng and the central positive 
charge as an Ideal atom, leaving the remaining electrons 
outside the domain of investigation 
Further evidence as to the validity of such an hypothesis 
is afforded by the fact that spectrum lines of most elements 
are not all subject to a regular law, but that there are a 
great many characteristic lines the position of which Is not 
expressible by a simple mathematical formula Moreover, 
the complexity in the structure of spectrum lints wljl prob¬ 
ably find Birtiple explanation by the perturbations due to 
stray’ electrons - These considerations point to the view 
that only d small part of the negative electrons accompany¬ 
ing an atom should be arranged jn a ring, in order, to 
approximate to the real state of a chemical atom 
There Is no doubt that Prof. Schott will have goo 4 oppor¬ 
tunity of applying the mathematical Investigations 
G> .Neumann' and Hlcki lo diseusAng,thmosciUtf&ns 
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I may further add that the formula for band spectrum, 

+ a'm* + £W® + c'm'* + H’m * +. 

which I have deduced as an extension of Deslandre’s 
formula. Is one of the empirical formuls used by Kayser 
and Range for cyanogen bands (Abhandl d Berlin Akad 
d WUsenseh.i 1889, formula I„) From m'^o to m' = iso, 
the difference in wave-lengths between calculation and 
observation seldom exceeds ±0 03 x 10- 10 m , which is quite 
within errors of observation H Nagaoka 

Physical Laboratory, Tokyo University, April so 


Electromotive Force between Two Phases of ihe 
same Metal 

1 was much interested in the letter of Mr George Beilby 
in your issue of May 13 It may interest Mr Beilby to 
know that 1 contributed a paper to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on " The Effect of Stress on the Corrosion of 
Metals " (Proc Inst C E,, vol cxvm , session 1893-4) ° n 
perusing this paper it will be seen that Lhe results were 
somewhat analogous to the line of investigation Mr Beilby 
is undertaking The experiments were on an extensive 
scale, and were made on numerous samples of iron and 
Steel In each case a polished bar of the steel or other 
metal, of known chemical composition and physical proper¬ 
ties, used was cut in two , one half was stressed, and the 
other remained in its normal state Each pair of bars 
was immersed in sea water, as an electrolyte, forming the 
elements of a galvanic couple, with a delicate calibrated 
galvanometer in circuit, when a decidedly measurable 
E.M F was observed It was invariably noticed that the 
alteration in the physical properties of the metals produced 
by the stress only in each stressed bar was sufficient to place 
that bar in the position of copper m a zinc copper cell, the 
normal unstressed bar answering to the zinc clement in a 
galvanic couple 

A current is also set up between two polished bars of the 
same metal lfrimersed in a suitable electrolyte, one being 
in its normal state and the other having had its micro- 
rrystalllne structure altered by annealing, in the manner 
illustrated in a recent paper to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (" Effects of Annealing on Steel Rails," by 
Thomas Andrews and Charles Reginald Andrews, Ptqc 
Inst C E,, vol clvi , session 1903-4, port 11 ) When a 
metal is stressed a similar effect is produced. I have for 
some time past been working on a research on the E M F 
between normal and annealed metals, using in one part of 
the investigation a complete senes of specially prepared 
pure iron and steel bars of varied and known chemical 
composition, the object of the investigation being to show 
the E M F produced between annealed and unannealed 
metals I am much pleased to learn that Mr Beilby Is also 
working on this very interesting subject 

Mr Beilby may also be interested in a research which 1 
made some years ago showing the E M.F produced 
between polished bars of platinum or other metals, cut 
from the same bar, the E M F being attributable to differ¬ 
ence of molecular structure induced by heating one of the 
bars The electrolytes employed for these experiments were 
fused salts at a high temperature (see 11 Electrochemical 
Reactions between Metals in Fused Salts," by Thomas 
Andrews, Trans . Royal Society, Edinburgh, session 1885-6) 

I venture to suggest that the following papers (" Observ¬ 
ations On Variations of the Electromotive Force between 
Mfctals at High Temperatures in Fused Salts," Trans Royal 
Society, London, 1885 , 11 Electrochemical Effects on Magnet¬ 
ising 1 Iron, 1 ’ parts 1 , 11 , If!, iv, Trans, Royal Society, 
London, 1887, 1888, 1889, 180a), which I published some time 
ago, may perhaps be helpful to Mr Beilby In the course or 
his researches, the results of which ] am looking forward to 
with much Interest and pleasure Thos Andrews 

Wortley* near Sheffield, June 3. 

■ 

ifalpblr Method# in an Educational "Course in 
Mechanics, ' 

In ctopgpnny,. I think, with other correspondents, 1 have 
Rwaderttood Mr. Larden’e use of the words 11 analytical 
<>H* alluded. It la true, to reeohition and^aklng 
ffttafanolPr totanalytical methods," especially wheji usee 
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In contradistinction to "graphical," have a much wider 
and more commonly received meaning Dr, Murray’s 
dictionary defines modern mathematical analysis as " the 
resolving of problems by reducing them to equations," and 
cites l(utton, "Course Math," 1827, "Analysis or 
Analytical method is that whuh 19 commonly used in 
Algebra " Prof Croom Robertson, in 11 Analysis " in the 
" Ency Brit ," says —“In modern times analysis has come 
to mean the employment of the algebraical and higher 
calculus, and synthesis any direct treatment of the propertiea 
of geometrical figures, in the manner of the ancients with¬ 
out the use of algebraical notation or transformations " 
" Analytical " is a hard-worked word, like potential and 
polarisation, and no doubt it may be used in Mr Larden’a 
sense lhe word " analytical, 11 in the sense of the employ¬ 
ment of algebra and the higher calculus, is not self-explan¬ 
atory, and " graphical " or " geometrical " are better for 
this reason than " synthetical," unless the philosophical 
aspect 1$ under discussion 

There can be no question that for almost all mathe¬ 
matical calculation and research, algebraical methods are 
far more powerful than geometrical (but I make reserv¬ 
ations), and teachers are perhaps for this reason apt to 
think that they are more useful and better suited for 
educational explanations of phenomena or of natural laws. 
If in mistaking Mr Lardcn for an unusually pronounced 
teacher of this type I have protested too strongly, I 
apologise, but his parenthetical queries which I have pro¬ 
voked I deny 

That some persons have accurate musical "ears," and 
others “ no ear for music," that some can draw excellently 
without having been taught, and others can never learn, 
may perhaps be explained by physiological psychology. 
Some are "good at languages," and others bad, some 
have a “ good head for figures," and others not Experts, 
in pedagogy might be able to tell us whether this Is due 
to some selective ability or inability But that some persona 
use algebra and the calculus with facility, and are bored 
by geometry, while others have " no head for algebra," bul 
have an aptitude for geometrical methods r seems to be a 
matter worthy of investigation bv the mental philosopher 

Not only has Larden used " analytical " in a some¬ 
what restricted sense, but in this discussion he limits 
“ graphic methods " to " those methods that depend on 
accurate drawing only, there being no calculation " 
I will give one example of what 1 mean by a graphical 
method in an educational course The fundamental idea 
of a differential coefficient is explained in the old text-books, 
purely by symbols Persons with 11 no head for algebra " 
find the greatest difficulty in grasping the idea. But draw 
a curve of speeds on the black-board, and explain that a 
-tangent to Jt, or the slope at any point, gives the acceler¬ 
ation or rate of increase You need no accurate drawing, 
no calculation, no algebra, but you give a perfectly clear 
Idea of u differential coefficient 

It is rather hard that those who are called calculus, 
dodgers cannot discuks the relative advantages of algebraical 
and geometrical methods without being accused of writing 
against mathematics or deprecatingly of mathematic!sms. 

Westminster, June 6 A P Trotter 


Association of Economic Biologists 

For some time past workers engaged upon various 
problems connected with economic biology have felt the 
need of some organisation whereby they could meet from 
time to time to discuss these different problems with fellow- 
worjeers so as to bring out sqggeatlOn* and to prevent un¬ 
necessary duplication of work, and generally to promote 
and advance the economic side of biological science 

With a view to the formation of such an association of 
economic biologists, I have briefly discussed the matter 
with g few fellow-workers, and I shall be pleased to receive 
Etcwexpression of opinion or suggestions from any others 
The idea at present In my mind is an association somewhat 
a* the lines of the American one, which would include and 
Welcome all Investigators and teachers in economic biology 
in Ita widest sense, 

Mr. Frdd V. Theobald (Wye) writes " Your suggestion 
for an Association of Ecpnomic Biologists is most excellent. 
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, - . I will certainly do all I can to promote any such 
idea." 

Mr Robert Newstead (Chester) writes 1 — 11 You would 
have my heartiest support in the matter, os I feel that such 
an institution would be of material benefit to the Agri¬ 
culturists and Horticulturists of this country " 

Mr * A E Shipley (Cambridge) writes —" 1 should 
welcome the founding of an Association of Economic 
biologists if you think we are really strong enough 
If the Association is formed I hope ic will be a really work¬ 
ing one ” 

Mr. Cecil Warburton (Cambridge) writes —" I heartily 
approve of your suggestion with regard to the formation 
of an Association of Economic Biologists in this country " 
Similar letters or expressions of opinion have been re¬ 
ceived from Dr A. H R Bailer, Mr Herbert Stone, and 
others Waiter E Colli nge 

1 he University, Birmingham, May 30 


THE RELATION Ob HUMAN IO BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS 

"T*HE Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 

the relation of human and animal tuberculosis 
has presented an interim report published on June i 
The Commission was appointed in August, 1901, soon 
after Prof Koch's address had been delivered at the 
British Congress on Tuberculosis held in London in 
July, 1901, in which he stated that as the result of 
experiments on animals, cattle, pigs, asses, sheep, and 
goats, he “ felt justified in maintaining that human 
tuberculosis differs from bovine tuberculosis, and 
cannot be transmitted to cattle," and he also stated 
that 11 though the important question whether man 
is susceptible to bovine tuberculosis at all is not yet 
absolutely decided, and will not admit of absolute 
decision to-day or to-morrow, one is, nevertheless, at 
liberty to say that, if such a susceptibility really exists, 
the infection of human beings is but of very rare 
occurrence I should estimate the extent of the infec¬ 
tion by the milk and flesh of tuberculous cattle and 
the butter made of their milk as hardly greater than 
that of hereditary transmission, and I, therefore, do 
not deem it advisable to take any measures against 
it." According to Koch the chief danger of infection 
is from human tuberculous sputum He suggested 
as the most important means of combating the 
disease the improvement of general hygienic condi¬ 
tions, provision of suitable hospitals and sanatoria for 
consumptives, and inspection and disinfection. 

Lord Lister, at the conclusion of Prof, Koch's 
address, struck a note of warning He pointed out 
" how serious and grievous a thing it would be if the 
rules now in force for securing purity of milk supply 
shoqld be relaxed, and it should turn out after 
all that the conclusion was erroneous " This attitude 
was taken up by a number of other leading patholo¬ 
gists. Since Koch's statement a number of workers 
have published the results of experiments on the sub¬ 
ject, and the bulk of the evidence has been opposed to 
Koch’s view. 

The most striking and interesting pronouncement 
on the subject has Men from one of Koch’s most dis¬ 
tinguished pupils, von Behring, who* on this subject 
places himself in a position entirely opposed to that 
of his old master To many minds von Behring's 
view appears to be as extreme as Koch's He holds 
that 11 the main source to which phthisis must be 
traced is the milk diet of infants." He found that 
jn young animals such as guinea pigs, owing to the 
incomplete continuity of the epithelium, numerous 
bacilli, and among diem the tubercle bacillus, could 
pass through the wall of the alimentary canal, giving 
rise to a tuberculosis of the cervical glands of the type 
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of scrofula in the human subject, and that at a later 
period these animals not infrequently developed a type 
of tuberculosis which has been regarded as indicative 
of inhalation tuberculosis The freedom with which 
milk-bacilli find their way through the walls of the 
alimentary tract into the circulation owing to the 
incomplete continuity of the epithelium and absence of 
active ferment secretion in young animals makes 11 the 
disposition to tuberculous infection entirely physiologi¬ 
cal and normal " At a later period in life a similar 
susceptible state may be induced by the exanthemata 
such as scarlet fever and measles Von Behring, 
along with Romer, has also shown that immunity 
may be conferred on bovines by injection of tubercle 
bacilli of human origin, a striking argument in favour 
of the specific relationship of the two types of bacilli 
These views, which have appeared since the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission, have only emphasised the 
need of further investigation 

The commissioners state that they felt it their duty 
to publish this interim report because the experimental 
results obtained by them are so striking 

The Commission was to inquire and report with 
respect to tuberculosis — 

(1) Whether the disease in animals and man is one 
and the same 

(2) Whether animals and man can be reciprocally 
infected with it 

(3) Under what conditions, if at all, the transmis¬ 
sion of the disease from animals to man takes place, 
and what are the circumstances, favourable or un¬ 
favourable, to such transmission 

The first line of inquiry upon which the Commission 
entered was to ascertain the effects produced by in¬ 
ti oducing'into the body of the bovine ahimal, either 
through the alimentary canal as food or directly into 
the tissues by subcutaneous or other injection, tuber¬ 
culous material of human origin, that is, material con¬ 
taining Uvuig tubercle bacilli obtained from various 
cases of tuberculous disease in human beings, and 
how far these effects resembled or differed from the 
effects produced by introducing into the bovine animal 
under conditions as similar as possible tuberculous 
material of bovine origin, that is, material containing 
living tubercle bacilli obtained from cases of 
tuberculous disease in the cow, calf, or ox, More than 
twenty strains of tubercle bacilli have been employed, 
that is to say, the material taken from more than 
twenty cases of tuberculous disease in human beings. 
The effects produced were compared with those result¬ 
ing from the injection of different strains of tubercu¬ 
lous material of bovine origin. In the case of seven 
of the above strains of human origin the injection of 
the human tuberculous material into cattle gave rise 
at once to acute tuberculosis, with the development of 
widespread disease in various organs of the body. In 
some instances the disease was of remarkable seventy. 
In the case of the remaining strains the effects were 
less marked The tuberculous disease was either 
limited to the spot where the matenal was introduced 
(this occurred, howcvei, m two instances only r and 
these at the very beginning of their inquiry), or 
spread to a variable extent from the site of Inoculation 
along the lymphatic glands with, at most, the appear¬ 
ance of a very small amount of tubercle In such 
organs as the lungs and spleen Material, however, 
taken from the bovine animal thua affected and 
introduced into other bovine animals has, up to the 
present, in the case of at least five of these remaining 
strains, ultimately given rise in the bovine animal 
to general tuberculosis of an intense character The 
disease thus set up in the bovine animal by material 
of human origin has bean compared with that set up 
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In the bovine animal by material of bovine origin, and 
so far, both in broad, general features, and finer 
histological details, the two conditions have been found 
to be identical. The commission has, so far, failed to 
discover any character by which the one could be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Other, and the records contain 
accounts of the post mortem examination of bovine 
animals infected with tuberLulous material of human 
origin, which might be used as typical descriptions of 
ordinary bovine tuberculosis 

There is no doubt that this interim report will be 
useful in strengthening the hands of local authorities, 
medical officers of health, and otlnrs, who have been 
struggling in difficult circumstances to obtain for 
the people a purer milk supply .md food free from 
tuberculous contamination As stated by the com¬ 
missioners, the results obtained seem " to show quite 
dearly that it would be most unwise to frame or modify 
legislative measures in accordance with the view that 
human and bovine tubercle bacilli are specifically 
different from each other, and that the disease caused 
by the one is a wholly different thing from the disc ise 
caused by the other ” C. 1) 


T (IE I NT ERNAT ION 4 L ASSOC 1 AUON OP 
MADE MIES 

COPY of the official record of the proceedings 
of the International Association of Academies at 
its plenary meeting on May 25, and of the proceedings 
of the section of science on the following day, has now 
been received from the Royal Souety The complete 
protocol of the meeting cannot yet be made up, 
because no report has yet been received of the proceed¬ 
ings of the section of letters, but we are informed 
that the proceedings on the Inst day of the general 
assembly in their plenary meeting consisted mainly of 
receiving the resolutions of the sections of science and 
of letters, and of certain complimentary resolutions 
with regard to the president of the meeting and to 
the Royal Society 

In the subjoined summary the foreign translations 
of the resolutions and details of the disrussions have 
been omitted 

Wednesday, A fay 2$ —After a few words of welcome from 
the president of the council (Sir M Fostrr), Prof Darboux 
(Secretaire perp^tucl de l'Acad£rme des S< lenres) proposed 
Sr Michael Foster as president of the general assembly 
The proposal was earned by acclamation 

The president opened the proceedings with on address, in 
the course of which he said 

I accept with pleasure, though not without anxiety, the 
duties of the honourable though arduous post in which you 
have placed me, and trust that such *hort-ronimgs as 1 
may disclose may prove as little hindrance as possible to 
the success of uur meeting When we met in Pans our 
'issoclation was an infant of some fifteen months, it had 
just begun its dentition It is now a lusty child of four 
tears and more, it has rut all of its first set of teeth I 
feel sure that you will join with me irf the hope that its 
teeth will be used, never for secondary purpose*, as 
aggressive weapons, but nlwajs Uw primary purposes, for 
carrying out the firxt stages of the digestion and assimil¬ 
ation of scientific knowledge and scientific thought into 
living active scientific flesh and blood When I say 
ki scientific " I use the word in the broad sense used by 
my illustrious predecessor in this chair, in his opening 
address at Paris, as meaning all knowledge which Is exact 
and which can be verified Though we rail the two sections 
irHO which we divide ourselves, the one scientific," the 
other "literary," we are none of us, I venture to say, 
eatlaficd with our nomenclature We wish, all of us, that 
we could use names which should free us from the mere 
sufepudoi) that there is even the taint of antagonism between 
tpe kind# of knowledge with which we have to deal 
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The association began as a brotherhood of existing 
academies, but it has already advanced from brotherhood 
to parentage At a meeting at Fans, the Royal Society of 
London excited much sympathy by its lone condition , while 
the delegates of most other countries represented the whole 
round of knowledge with which the association deeds, those 
of England could speak of one part only. That sympathy 
provoked action, and led to the establishment of the British 
Aiademy for ihe Promotion of Historical, Philosophical and 
Philological Studies, and it has been one of the pleasant 
duties of my three jiar** 1 ti rm of office to bring about the 
admission of that academy into our fold 

One of the mntters brought before the council of the 
association last year, concerning the relations of the 
association to proposals for lnlern uional investigations re¬ 
quiring State aid, is plarcd on the agenda for the present 
tih (ting Ihe subject is one which demands our most 
anxious attention, may wt be ible to come to a decision 
which, while assuring the future usefulness ol the associ- 
Uion, may not tend to hamper si irntific activity outBide 
ourselves Oil another matter, namely, the question 
whether the association should hold property, the council 
came to the conclusion that it was undesirable lo attempt 
it present a definitive decision and there the matter at 
present stands Ihe question does not tome up for con- 
| Migration at the piescnt meeting, but it is one on which 
1 a decision must, sooner or Inter, be taken 
I On the motion of Prof Die Is, Lord Reay was nominated 
vu 1 -president 

Secretaries for the meeting were nominated as follows - 
Germ in, Dr K lvrimibai her, Munich, French, M A 
de Lappnrent, P^ns, English, Dr \ D Waller, London 

The president proposed the following delegates as Preti- 
dentr d'honneur —Dr Diels, Truf Darboux, Count 
Balzml, Dr Dakluiyzen 

Prof Lomperz proposed ihnt section ix (4), (5), of the 
statutes be amended to read as follow's —Section ix (4) 
The piesident (of thi council) shall be appointed by the 
duectmg academy Section ix (s) The vice-president, 
who shall belong to the other section, shall be appointed 
in the same way In the event, however, of the directing 
academy having only one section, the association shall 
entrust the appointment of the vice-president to another 
academy 1 he proposal was tarried 

Prof Darboux moved " That the initiation of any new 
international organisation, to be maintained by subventions, 
from different States, demands careful previous examin¬ 
ation into the value and objects of such organisation, and 
that it is desirable that proposals to establish such organ¬ 
isations should he consideiod bv the International Associ¬ 
ation of Academies before definite action is taken 11 The 
resolution was carried 

ProT Armstrong presented the draft rfeport of the 
“■ executive committee of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature Prof Credner moved ,l That this 
meeting recognises the great value of the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature, and the importance of 
aiding the work by making its existence known, as wrll 
as of contributing to its efficiency and completeness by 
endeavouring to secure the indexing of scientific publi¬ 
cations at the time of issue, in accordance with the plan 
adopted by the Royal Souety " The resolution was carried 
unanimously 

Mr Brvce announced that the British Academy was 
taking steps to publish a simitar catalogue for philology, 
and the other branches of learning not included among the 
sciences of nature 

M Boutroux gave a brief account, of the work completed 
and contemplated in connection svith the preparation of a 
complete edition of the works of Leibniz, and moved " That 
tfie association be requested to renew the commission to the 
three academies above named to prepare in edition of the 
works of Lei bn 1/ committed to them by the resolution of 
the association of April 18, igoi, and to request them to 
b"fri\g about, between now and the general assembly of the 
association in 1007, the publication of a critical* catalogue, 
for which they have already collected the materials, of the 
^Leibniz manuscripts 0 Th**r«solution was carried 
* The president proposed Vienna as the place of meeting 
of the next general assembly in .1907 The proposal waft 
adopted unanimously. 
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Thursday, May 36 —Section of science Secretarial Wtre 
apt»intid m follows —German, Dr A* Riecke, French, 

' M. A d« Lapparent, English, Dr A. D, Waller 

Prof Wafaeyer presented, on behalf of the commission 
for investigating tne anatomy of the brain, the report of 
Che sitting of the committee of May 34. 

Prof Waldeyer moved the following resolution — 

41 The several academies and societies represented In the 
aesocietlon are recommended to bring before their respective 
Governments, or other appropriate authorities, in the name 
of the association, a proposal to establish a special institu¬ 
tion or department of institutions for the investigation of 
che central nervous system, where such organisations are 
not already in existence, or cannot be created otherwise " 
The resolution was earned 

The following resolution, giving the committee power of 
cooption, was also carried — 

11 That the Brain Commission have the power of cooption, 
as recommended In the report just received " 

Prof von Bezold moved 11 THat a committee be appointed 
to consider the best means of bringing existing organisa¬ 
tions into accord with the views of tha International 
Association of Academies 11 This resolution was carried 
Sir A Geikle, on behalf of the International Geological 
Congress, moved the following resolution —The Inter¬ 
national Association having received and considered a 
reference made to it by the International Geological 
Congress held at Vienna, 1903, resolves to ask the Inter¬ 
national Geodetic Association to take Into consideration 
whether, and (or) in what way, it can undertake or promote 
International cooperation in the investigation of the follow¬ 
ing subjects — 

I Precise determination of levels in mountain chains 
subject to earthquakes, with the view of ascertaining 
whether such chains are stable or are undergoing move¬ 
ments of elevation or depression 

11 Measurements of the value of gravity, with the object, 
so far as geological questions are concerned, of throwing 
light on the internal distribution jo f masses In the earth, 
and on the rigidity or lsostasy of the terrestrial crust H 
The motion was carried unanimously, 

Prof. Credner proposed that the committee on seismo¬ 
logies! Investigations, appointed on the proposition of Prof 
von Besold, consist of the following members —Prof 
Schuster (chairman), Prof. Helmert, Prof, de Lapparent, 
Prof. Mojsisovics, Prof Agamennone, Prof A P 
Rarpbiski, Prof W C Mendenhall That the committee 
have power to coopt further members without votes If a 
vacancy arise among the members of the committee, it 
shall have the power to fill up such vacancy subject to con¬ 
firmation by the International Association 

Prof Riecke moved the following resolution of the 
Academies of Gottingen, Leipzig, Munich, and Vienna 1 — 

“ That the International Association be requested to place 
the investigation of atmospheric electrical phenomena upon 
the list of its undertakings, and to arrange for carrying 
out observations upon atmospheric electricity for the period 
Of two years at a large number of stations suitably dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the earth M 

Prof Schuster considered the matter to be fn an experi¬ 
mental stage and hardly ready to be taken up by the 
association otherwise than as an experimental undertaking 
suitable for consideration by n committee, and proposed 
the following resolution, which was accepted by Prof 
Riecke ■— 

II That a committee be nominated to prepare a plan for 
flooppratlon in investigations of atmospheric electricity, and 
to organise, if possible, such international cooperation for 
a period of two years '* 

Prof, von Besold introduced the propositions of the Berlin 
Academy qf Sciences relating to terrestrial magnetism, and 
moved ” That the association nominate a special committee 
to consider as to the best methods of making accurate 
magnetic observations at sea with a view to carrying out 
a magnetic survey around a parallel of latitude ,r The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Sir David Gill presented the report of the Royal Society 
upon the" undertaking for the measurement Of tne African 
•I* i| the £Otfa^ meridian, and moved 11 That the report of 
the Royal Society be adopted, with the following amend¬ 
ments, via .— m 
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11 That after the concluding words there be added w 
" (1) That the association notes with much satisfaction 
the sympathetic communication 0/ the Impendl Academy 
of Sciences, St Petersburg, on the subject of the arc 4 of 
meridian, and recommends that diplomatic action be taken 
With a view to the extension of Struve’s arc to Egypt 
11 (a) The association expresses the hope that steps will 
be taken by the German Government under the advice Of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences to extend the arc along 
Lake Tanganyika, either by triangles extending across the 
lake or along its eastern roast as may be found the ntqrC 
desirable 11 The report was adopted with the additions 
proposed. 

Prof, Frederlcq presented the report of the late Prof 
Marcy on the work of the Institut Marey, and moved the 
following resolution — 

" The International Association of Academies approves the 
nomination of MM Lippmann, Amagat, Charles Richet, 
Blix, Einthovrn, Grutmer, LangendorfT, Schenrk, Athanasiu 
as new members of the 1 Association Internationale da 
Tlnstitut Marey 1 " 

11 After having considered the report of the late Prof 
Marey, dated May 5, 1904, on the work of the Institute, the 
association congratulates the committee of the Marey 
Institute in having obtained in France recognition as being 
of public utility, and thus secured the permanence of this 
international scientific organisation The association ex¬ 
presses its best wishes for the success of the scientific work 
undertaken at the institute ” The resolution was adopted 
unanimously 

Other standing committees were appointed as follows — 
For the investigation of terrestrial magnetism. Prof von 
Bezold (chairman), Prof. Mascart, Prof. Palazzo, Sir Arthur 
RUcker, Lord Kelvin, Dr, Bauer, Prof Liznar, General 
Rykacev, Prof Wierkert, Dr Paulsen 

For the investigation of atmospheric electricity, Prof 
Exner (chairman), Prof Arrhenius, Prof Mascart, Prof 
Schuster, Prof Right, Prof Ebert, Prof Riecke 
For both these committees resolutions were passed giving 
powers of cooption and for filling vacancies, similar to that 
passed in the case of the committee on seismology, 


PROF ADOLFO CANCANI 

A MONG the various sciences, the one which during 
the last few years has lost the greatest propor- 
tion of its workers is probably seismology Von Rebeur- 
Paschwitz, M S. di Rossi, Ehiert, Packer, and 
Contarinl have followed each other in quick succession, 
and to this death roll, with feelings of sorrow, we are 
called upon to add the name of the distinguished in¬ 
vestigator Adolfo Cancani Although connected with 
the University of Modena, Prof Cancani’s work was 
chiefly camod out while working with di Rossi at the 
observatory of Rocca di Papa, and later whilst engaged 
as an assistant at the Central Meteorological Observ¬ 
atory in Rome. At the former institution he intro¬ 
duced Into seismometry the use of large and heavy 
horizontal pendulums the movements of which were 
recorded mechanically 

The first of these, which are probably the largest 
in the world, were 17 feet in height. The booms, made 
of T iron, were 10 feet in length, which at their 
outer ends carried in one case a block of marble and in 
the other a piece of pig iron Beyond these heavy 
masses glass fibres recorded movements on a surface 
rotating at the rate of 60 cm. per hour. With this 
apparatus, ajl of which was home made, and cost but 
a few pounds sterling, Cancan! obtained some striking 
seismograms. 

In addition to taking this new step In seisenometry* 
Cancani devised a photo-chronqgrapn, various seiemo- 
scopes, and other instruments. 

Although his investigations extended to several de¬ 
partment! of earth physios, his chief, worki are those 
relating to seismology. " . , ,, 

fn July, 1903, at the Seismologieat Conference in. 
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Striisburg, at which with his chief. Dr. Luigi 
Palazzo, he acted as a delegate for Italy, he brought 
forward a scale for seismic intensities which he 
followed by a paper on the possible relationship between 
small changes in latitude and the occurrence of large 
earthquakes. Mis last published paper relates to the 
advantages to be obtained from continuously moving 
high speed record receiving surfaces. 

Seismologists throughout the world know Cancani’s 
work, but those who were privileged to know him 
personally have stored up remembrances of an 
enthusiastic worker, gentle and persuasive in his 
speech, and with a kindliness of disposition of rare 
occurrence. He leaves behind a gap difficult to fill, 
a loss to a family, to a department, and to a new 
science. J, M 


NOTES 

Prop. Gborgb Darwin, F R S , has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the British Association for the meeting to be held 
in South Africa neat year 

At the monthly meeting of the Royal Institution on 
Monday, the thanks of the members were returned to Dr 
Andrew Carnegie for his donation of laool to enable Prof 
Dewar and Mr R A Had field to prosecute their joint in¬ 
vestigation on the physical properties of steel and other 
alloys at low temperatures, and to Dr, Frank McClean for 
his donation of iool to the research fund of the Institution, 

Phof C. S Sherrington, FRS, has been elected a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine, Vienna 

It is reported that the University of Gdttlngen has 
awarded its Otto Wahlbruch prize, of the value of 6ooi , to 
Prof Wilhelm Pfeifer, professor of botany at Leipzig. The 
prize is awarded for the most important contribution to 
science during the past two years 

At fhe annual meeting of the Association of German 
Chemists, held at Mannheim on May 25, the Liebig gold 
medal for distinguished services in applied chemistry was 
presented to Dr. Rudolf Kqietsch, of the Badischa Anilin- 
und Soda-Fabrlk, the discoverer of the so-called contact 
process of sulphuric acid manufacture 


On the recommendation of the Rumford committee, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences hae awarded thfi 
Rumford medal to Prof E. F Nichols, of Columbia Un^ 
Verelty, for his researches on radiation, particularly on the 
pressure due to radiation, the heat of the stars, and the 
infra-red spectrum 


Soenee announces the death of Mr Frederick A. Walpole, 
botanical artist of the U S Department of Agriculture. 
He was considered the best plant artist in the United States, 
his drawings having been used to illustrate various reports 
published by the Department of Agriculture and the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, as well as the narrative of the Harriman 
Alaska Expedition 


A ROUTES telegram ffbm Frank fort-on-Main says thai 
at the forty-fifth general meeting of the German Engineers’ 
Association the Grashof medal, instituted in honour of the 
founder of the association, was unanimously conferred on 
the two pioneers of steam turbine propulsion, the Hon 
fa A*' fqraons, of Newcutle-on-Tyne, and M. de Laval, 
Of Stockholm, 


the efforts of an, organisation known as th 
ftdMv; Mo da l * Aseqriatigfi; a fond has been created 


and the responsibility of annually awarding it has been 
entrusted to the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
A medal will be awarded this year by a committee soon to 
be selected from among the member! of the Institute 

Reuter's Agency learns that the expedition which left 
England in February under Lieut Boyd Alexander for the 
forest region between the weBt coast and Lake Chad arrived 
in canoes at Ibl, 250 miles up the Blnue River, in April 
The explorers had already made some collections on the 
Binue, and intended landing at Ibi with the view of pushing 
north into Bauch! 

m 

An official communication issued at Simla on May 17, and 
published in the Pioneer Mail of May ao, contains the 
following remarks — 11 It has recently been stated in certain 
newspapers that the Government of India have rejected the 
offer made by Mr Tata of a donation for aiding the found¬ 
ation of an Institute of Snence This assertion is abso¬ 
lutely without foundation So far from having rejected Mr 
Tata's offer, the Government of India have promised a large 
subsidy to the scheme, and they have throughout the 
negotiations done everything within their power to facilitate 
its progress and aid the realisation of a project which has 
their fullest sympathy." 

Dr Friedrich Siemens, who died in Dresden a few daya 
ago, was born in 1826 at Menzendorf, near Liibeck, and 
received his education in that town In 1646, says the 
Electtician, he came to England to introduce his brother’s, 
Dr Werner Siemens, telegraphic apparatus Afterwards he 
worked with his other brother, the late Sir William Siemens, 
and succeeded in applying the latter's regenerative principle 
to furnaces In combination with gaseous fuel, thereby 
making possible the production of open-hearth steel and 
the melting of glass by the continuous process in tanks 
He also invented the regenerative gas burner and stove, and 
brought out numerous inventions connected with the glass 
I industry ^ 

A Reuter message from Queenstown states that Mr 
Marconi is among the passengers on board the outward 
bound Cunard Steamer Campahia The daily newspaper 
which the Cunard Company have arranged to publish onf 
board their four largest boats will be produced udder Mr. 
Marconi's personal supervision There will be a regular 
editor and printing staff on board edch Ilder The news 
received from shore will be supplied through Reuter*s 
Agency. Mr Marconi stated that he would have the 
Campania in communication with America on Monday 
through Cape Breton station, and would keep in communi¬ 
cation with the- Cornwall station until Wednesday night or 
Thursday morning. 

Mr J Donovan, 1 Anstey Road, D-mark Hdl, 5 E , 
would be glad if psychologists or other Investigators could 
send him ffiformation or referfhcOS bearing upon the follow¬ 
ing points'—(1) A fairly representative list of animals, 
invertebrate and vertebrate, that make sounds in extreme 
pain or distress, although such sounds never serve to induce 
their fellows to help or relieve them, or even attempt to do 
ao (a) (a) Have any observatlona or experiments been 
made, to show whether the sound or cry of pain or shock 
has any influence toward hindering or checking the on¬ 
coming of catalepsy or swoon In the animal producing the 
Sdsind ? (b) Are animals that do not possess means of 
'’sound production more subject to catalepsy from pain or 
shock than those which pqpess means of sound production? 

Dr. Luiei MagEi contributes to the Alii det Lincei . xllk 
(1)1 9 * some observations on the relation of the indeR^hf 
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refraction of air to the density It appears that the index 
of refraction increases more rapidly under pressure than ]s 
consistent with the law (w — i)/d=sconstant, whereas the 
vtlue of (n 9 —i)/(n a +v)d is practically constant except at 
low pressures, where the observations could not be made 
with q great degree of accuracy 

Da SrtiiMNB Leduc, of Nantes, has communicated to 
the French Physical Society a note on crystal formation, 
advancing the hypothesis that the phenomenon of crystal¬ 
lisation depends not only on the arrangement of the mole¬ 
cules in geometric forms, but also on fe the movement of 
these molecules through the liquid in certain regular and 
geometric directions 'I his hypothesis 19 based on the 
author’s observations on crystallisation in liquids thickened 
by colloids 

It is well known that two triangles in the same plane 
may be homologous in 1, 2, 3, 4 or 6 different ways at 
the same time, and that two letrahedra may be homologous 
in i, 2 or 4 different ways, it being assumed m either case 
that there are no common vertices Prof Luigi Berzolan 
contributes a note to the Atti dei Lincet, xin (1), 9, in 
which it is shown that in space of more than three 
•dimensions -two pyramidoids cannot have more than one 
centre of homology unless they possess lonunon vertices or 
corners 

The results of meteorological and magnetical observations 
made at Stonyhurst College Observatory during 1903 have 
been published in the usual concise form, with the excep¬ 
tion of the valuable appendix containing the Malta meteor¬ 
ological returns, Father Sidgreaves states that the year 
will be known as the wet year, the rainfall being 11 B 
inches above the annual average Notwithstanding the un¬ 
favourable weather, the solar surface was observed on 307 
•days, and 141 plates have been added to the collection of 
itellar photographic spectra 

We have received from the Deutsche Seewarte part xu 
of Ueberseeische meteorologische Beobachtungen, contain¬ 
ing carefully made observations, three times a day, at the 
following remote localities 1 —Marshall Islands (two 

stations), Nauru (lat 26° 5 , long 167° E ), Apia (Samoa), 
Tsingtau (lat 3b 0 N , long 120° E ), and Rarotonga 
{Cook's Islands) With the exception of the latter station, 
all the observations were taken at the German colonies in 
Che Pacific Ocean It is worthy of note that the prepar¬ 
ation of this very valuable work has been financially sup¬ 
ported by the Colonial Department of the German Foreign 
Office 

Captain D Wilson Barker, in his presidential address 
Co the Royal Meteorological Society, reviewed the past and 
present condition of ocean meteorology The importance 
of this branch of science led to the international conference 
on meteorological observations ut sea at Brussels In 1B53, 
and to the establishment of the Meteorological Department 
of the Board of Trade by Mr Cardwell In the following 
year, under the superintendence of Captain (afterwards Vice- 
Admiral) FitzRoy He and Captain Maury in the United 
States (more especially the latter) are recognised as the 
most successful pioneers of ocean meteorology Maury con¬ 
structed wind and current charts for all oceans, copies of 
which were supplied gratuitously for the use of navigators 
iq this country, and FitzRoy and his small staff at once 
■set to work on them, and converted the pilot charts (wbich 
showed the wind directions numerically under each principal 
point of the compass) into graphical 11 wind-stars," and 
subsequently (about 1859) FitzRoy commenced the publi- 
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cation of a new senes of monthly (instead of quarterly) 
charts, including wind-force and other data obtained from 
log-books collected by the Board of Trade Department 
Other countries, especially France, Germany, and Holland, 
also pursued the subject vigorously, the Deutsche Seewarte 
published, among numerous other valuable works, an atlas 
of thirty-six charts of the Atlantic Ocean In 1874 another 
international maritime conference was held in London, and 
was attended by representatives of all the principal nations 
In this country the Meteorological Council, with the cooper¬ 
ation of the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, continues 
to devote untiring attention to this important subject. 
Captain Barker’s able summary is contained in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society for 
April last, and is illustrated by maps drawn on Flam¬ 
steed's projection, showing very clearly the principal 
meteorological elements, five or six maps being devoted to 
earh of the great oceans 

We have to acknowledge the receipt from the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, of copies of three papers on 
mammals by Dr D G Elliot, published last year 

We regret to find that in the notice of Mr Regan's paper 
on the classification of fishes in our issue of June 2 
(p 109), the Teleo'itei are stated to be derived from the 
Chondropterygii instead of from the Chondrostei 

According to a well illustrated article in the March 
number of the American Naturalist by Prof E A Andrews, 
the assumption that the breeding habits of the American 
crayfish are identical with those of its European relative 
proves to be incorrect, and it turns out that there are con¬ 
siderable differences in this respect between the two species 
The second article in the same issue, by Mr W M Small¬ 
wood, is devoted to the natural history of the bulla-like 
mollusc known as Harnmea solilana 

All recent experiments on keeping animals in menageries 
in the open air seem to point to the superiority over the 
old plan of confining them in dose and narrow cages 
In the report of the Zoological Society of Philadelphia for 
1903, for instance, it is stated that the raccoons in the 
society’s menagerie were recently placed in an open en¬ 
closure containing a tall tree with a cavity at the base, and 
a hollow log With these natural retreats at hand, it is 
noteworthy that the raccoons preferred to pass their time 
in winter, even during most inclement weather, high up in 
the tree, some 40 or 50 feet above the ground In the same 
report the importance of pathological investigations into the 
, causes of death of animals d)ing in menageries is urged 

The Australian Ornithologists’ Union is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the completion of the third volume of its official 
organ, the Emu Efforts are to be made In the Immediate 
future to render this valuable journal more strictly scien¬ 
tific The part before us contains a coloured plate of two 
species of honey-eater, which, although described many 
years ago, have never previously been figured 

I According to the report for 1903, there is a satisfactory 
I and continuous increase in the amount of gate-money taken 
j at the Giza Zoological Gardens, the receipts for that year 
j being ^1213 (Egyptian), against £1037 in 1902. An ex¬ 
tremely interesting feature in the report is the notes on 
the habits of the numerous species of Nile fishes kept lit the 
aquarium. From these H appears that the proboscis-fish 
(Mormyrus kannume) is chiefly nbd^jhgal^ and employs Its 
long snout in probing aboqf amnia! food 
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Very remarkable to the statement that in the case of 
Hpdrotyon forskah it was found advisable to keep a light 
burning near the tank In order to prevent the fish from 
injuring themselves by swimming violently against the 
gflatts walls 

An official publication issued at Colombo by the Govern¬ 
ment printer contains a summary of ProL Herd man’s report 
on the pearl oyster fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar, which 
mav be considered as supplementary to the report on the 
«ame subject published by the Royal Society m November 
last, and already noticed in our columns After referring 
4 o the condition and extent of the oyster-bank^, the present 
report briefly points out the chief sources of injury to the 
molluscs, after which reference is made to the mode of 
formation of pearls, and the best methods of pearl-fishing 
The report concludes with a senes of recommendations, 
•among which are comprised the substitution of dredging 
<(m many instances) for diving, and the advisability of the 
•appointment of a permanent naturalist 

An apparent instance of mimicry of, a most remarkable 
4vpe is recorded by Dr A Willev in Spoha Zeylaiuca for 
April (vol 11 , part v) the attention of Dr Willey had 
Ibeett directed by a correspondent to the striking resemblance 
presented by one of the Cingalese fishes commonly known 
as sea-bats (Platax vespcrtiho) to a decayed leaf, and soon 
jfter he had the opportunity of verifying this statement 
for himself 11 I was walking," he writes, 11 along the 
reef In the company of a fisherman carrying a net when he 
«espied a small fish, which he attempted to catch for me 
I could not see what it was at first, but noticed that the 
man failed to bag it after several ineffectual attempts, The 
fish did not swim far away from the spot, but dodged about, 
baffling its pursuer l approached and seized the net, 
whereupon I saw a yellow jak-leaf gentlv and inertly sink¬ 
ing to the bottom This is no unusual sight, and I was 
•about to turn away, when the leaf righted itself and darted 
<*ff Efforts were redoubled and the fish secured and 
-sketched When a fish has a leaf-shaped and leaf- 

coloured body, and 111 addition the unique habit of toppling 
■over and feigning death when pursued, it seems natural to 
conclude that it is a genuine example of protective re¬ 
semblance " 

Many of the visitors to Kew Gardens who take a special 
interest in the orchid houses will be intrre9ted to know that 
a revised edition of the " Kew Hand-list of Orchids " has 
l>een published, with the usual interleaved blank pages to 
facilitate the jotting down of notes The increase in the 
number of genera, at any rate in the plants shown in the 
houses, has been very evident, and the catalogue gives a 
total of 230 for the collection 


The large proportion of economic questions which occupies 
the attention of the botanical departments in our colonies 
Is Well shown in the Bulletins (January, April) of the 
Botanical Department in Trinidad A striking analysis of 
**mple* of sugar canes grown in Florida is quoted in an 
-extract, in which no reducing sugar was found The 
proportion of the sugars In canes is not only important 
from a commercial point of view, but as a purely scientific 


question is * well worth investigating The recommend¬ 
ation pf carbon bisulphide as an insecticide*affords evidence 
4 T spread of scientific knowledge amongst planters 
*Ottwt l y*nfiU articles refer to prusiic acid in cassava, rubber 
'Vbjaek pod M on cacao sstates 


Prof Eriksson returns to his mycoplasm theory, which 
asserts that lust fungi can hibernate in a protoplasmic form 
in the leaf-cell9 of the host, in a paper which appears in the 
Transactions of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, 
vol \xxvn , part vi , January The investigations which 
were carried out by Dr Eriksson and Dr Tisihler consisted 
in collecting the leaves of varieties of wheat which are liable 
to rust, and examining them both in late autumn and the 
following early summer, when no fungal mycelium could 
be observed, but in certain cells Lhe authors distinguished 
a special dense accumulation of protoplasm, the mycoplasm 
Later in July, intercellular fungal tubes were found which 
gradually developed into the ordinary hyphen lhe change 
from the niycoplasmic to the intercellular condition which 
is assumed still requires continuation 

Mr C Fox-bTRAPiUW/\Ys has prepared a second edition 
of his memoir on the Oolitic and Cretaceous rocks south 
of Scarborough (Geological Survey, price 4J 0<i ) More 
than twenty years have elapsed sirne the hrst edition was 
published, and opportunity has been taken of adding a 
series of pictorial views illustrating the fine clilT-scctions, 
while the subjci t-matter is amplified throughout 'lhe 
results tjf recent researches on the Speeton Cl-iy are in¬ 
corporated, and the author has dealt more fully with the 
interesting topics of scenery and denudation 

Ik an article on recent changes in the elevation of land 
and sea in the vicinity of New York City, and from a study 
of tidal observations on both sides of the Atlantic, Mr 
lr W Tuttle (Artier ]oum Aci , May) comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the mean sea-level oscillates in an irregular 
manner, having an average period of about eight years 
Ihese oscillations appear to be largely dur to changes in 
atmospheric pressure, and the resulting changes in wind 
velocities In addition to the above movements, Mr Tuttle 
finds that soirie ports show a more or less continuous rising 
of the sea relatively to the adjacent land, others a lowering 
of the sea-level in its relation to the land, and still others 
maintain a constant relation between the two ihese last 
make it vicar that, except fur the periodic changes noted 
above, the sea does not change its level, and that the re¬ 
lative changes are due to land movements Observations 
at New York City show that since 1875 the land has been 
subsiding at about 1 45 foot per century 

Messrs Philip Harris and Co have sent us a pamphlet 
giving a descriptive account of some new models and 
apparatus to be used in teaching the measurement of 
volumes, designed by Mr S Irwin Crookes 

Messrs Watts and Co have published for the Rationalist 
Press Association, Ltd , a pamphlet entitled " What to 
Read Suggestions for the better Utilisation of* Public 
Libraries," Which contains ths substance of an address 
delivered by Mr John M. Robertson Many useful hints 
to parents and librarians who wish to develop in children 
a love of reading and a regard fqr good books may be 
gathered from the address Thes price of the pamphlet is 
fmsrpence 

With the growth of the Stassfurt industries and the 
increasing application of potassium salts in agriculture, a 
rdpfjl method of estimating potassium has become a question 
of some importance In the May number of the Gazzztta, 
N Tarugi describes a volumetric method of estimating the 
%ement which depends on fTs precipitation in the form of 
the sparingly soluble persulphate The method is accurate, 
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and can be carded out with great rapidity. Incidentally, 
the existence In aqueou* solution at temperatures between 
o° and 40° of four hydrates of potassium persulphate la 
established. 

Some experiments by Mr K. E. G Lithe, published in the 
April number of the Physical Review, show that fused 
steatite or soapstone can be used as a substitute for fused 
quarts in the production of fibres of very small elastic 
fatigue suitable for suspensions. The soapstone can be 
melted in a gas-oxygen jet, and very fine fibres are easily 
drawn out from the clear bead thus obtained The elastic 
fatigue and tensile strength of these fused steatite fibres 
have approximately the same value as fused quartz fibres 
of the same dimensions In the same journal Mr J H 
Hart describes a continuous method of steam calorimetry 
..which, with simple apparatus, gives results which compare 
very favourably with the best results obtained by the 
admittedly excellent continuous electrical method 

An exhaustive account of investigations with the respir¬ 
ation calorimeter, by Messrs Anmsby and Fries, on the 
available energy of timothy hay has been issued as Bulletin 
No. 51 of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the U.S, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture According to well known experi¬ 
ments of Rubner, different nutrient materials—proteids, 
fats, and carbohydrates—can replace each other in the 
animal metabolism, and 11 isodynamlc values" can be 
deduced for the various nutrients The authors question 
the applicability of Rubner's generalisation to herbivorous 
animals, and their experiments indicate that the digested 
matter of hay is not isodynamlc with body tissue when the 
food supply Is below the maintenance ration It was found 
that only 63 per cent of the metaboll sable energy served 
to prevent loss of tissue, while 37 per cent, simply Increased 
the heat production of the animal 

A very interesting paper dealing with the constitution of 
thfe ammonium compounds is contributed by Dr J. C. Cain 
to the current volume of the Memoirs and Proceedings of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (vol xlviu , 
No. 14)1 To take examples, the author's suggested formula 
for ammonium Chloride and ammonium hydrate are 
HjNatCIH and H,NssOHj, In which the chlorine and 
oxygen are respectively trlvalent and tetravalent The con¬ 
ception Involved in this new formulation explains a large 
number of well known facts In a very satisfactory manner. 
It accounts for the difference between solutions of ammonia 
and of the alkaline hydroxides, and for the existence of 
isomeric quaternary ammonium salts By means of it the 
formation of metal-ammonia compounds and of dlazomum 
aalis, the reduction of dlacomum derivatives to hydrazine, 
and the process of dfaxotlsatlon are all capable of simple 
representation 


OUR astronomical column . 

Spectrum and Oust op I Orionis. —Some very Interest¬ 
ing results have been obtained by Dr Hartmann in a 
research carried out At Potsdam on the spectrum and orbit 
of ft Orionis The variability or the velocity In the line of 
sight—or, as Dr, Hartmann prefers to designate It, the 
0 oscillation M —of this star was Brat discovered by Prof. 
Deslandres at Meudon, Who determined the period as 1 9s 
days, and the orbit as very eccentric. Dr. Hottmorin's 
results, however, do not Confirm these conclusions, for he 
finds the period and the eccentricity to be 
Sd. tyh 34^1, 48s. ±171. 
and 0 10334 respectively 
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A itrikjng feature on the q 
the calcium line at X 3934 (“ 
the other lines are character)! 
share in the periodic displacements 
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the orbital motion of the star . Seeking xn explain 
this anomalous behaviour, Dr. Hartmann hat arrived 
the conclusion that the absorption producing K does 1 
take place In either of the components of the I Oripnle 
system, but in a separate " cloud 41 of calcium Vapour 
situated somewhere between that system and out own. 
The distance of this doud cannot be determined, but Dr 


Hartmann suggests that Its extent, perpendicular to the 
line of sight, might be approximately determined by the 
observation of the K line In stars situated in the same region 


and having 11 oscillations " similar to those of 8 Orlonli 
(As trophy steal Journo l, No 4, vol. xlx ). 


Anomalous Dispersion and Solar Phenomena.—A 
further exposition of anomalous dispersion, and its action 
relative to solar phenomena, by Prof W H Julius, appear* 
in No 10 (May 30) of the Revue ginirale des Sciences* 
After reviewing the current theories as to the sun’s physical 
constitution, Prof Julius proceeds to demonstrate that the 
“ apparent ” excessive speed of prominence variations, the 
abnormal solar spectrum photographed by Prof Hale In 
1894, the periodical variation of the solar radiation, the 
eleven-year period of solar activity, the connection between 
allied terrestrial and solar phenomena, and several other 
phenomena, may all be explained by considering the relative 
geometrical positions of the sun and earth, and the con¬ 
sequently variable distorted paths of the solar radiations. 
For example, he states — 11 The eleven-yedr period m 4 y be 
the combined consequence of a progressive variation (not 
necessarily periodic) of the system of the surfaces of dis¬ 
continuity and the periodic displacement of the Earth In 
regard 10 the rotating mass of the Sun " 


Primitive Conditions of the Solar Nebula.— An 
interesting mathematical study of the conditions whibh prob¬ 
ably obtained in the primitive Bplar nebula has been com¬ 
municated to the Academy of Science of St, Louis by Mr* 
Francis E Nipher, and Is published in No 4, vol, xlv., of 
the academy’s Transactions According to the equations 
developed by the author, it seems Impossible that at th* 
time when the planets ware separating from the parent 
mass the nebula was wholly gaseous. The idea that the 
planets were formed from condensing swarms of meteorites 
is the only reasonable one which conforms with th# 
numerical results Obtained. It also appears that at the 
times when the moon separated from the earth, and Mertiury 
from the sun, the respective parent masses must have been 
in tbe solid state, the sun having fused dnd become 
vaporised since the separation of Mercury Further, It 
seems unnecessary, and even improbable, that the earth 
should ever have been in a state of fusion By substituting 
the proper conditions in one of his general equations, Mr 
Nipher finds that the isothermal 7000° C. Is probably th# 
one existing at the sun's surface at the present time 


Invariability of Spark and Arc Wave-lengths.—I n 1 
paper comiminlcRted to No. 4, vol xix., of the AitrophysUdf 
Journal . Messrs Eder and Valent a describe the results they 
have obtained from a series of experiment# performed m 
order to U*t the various theories as to the variability of 
wave-length#, in arc and spark spectra, with the amoqnt of 
vapour present or with the nature of the electric stimulus 


As the result of his experiments, Prof. Hoachek -pro* 
posed, in a paper published In February, tyoa, a system of 
quantitative analysis based on the measurement ol the 
amount of M shift ,v a line experienced when varying quanti¬ 
ties qf the materiel under analysis were used. TakUif 
most stringent precautions to ellpiinffce subjective photon 
graphic effects, Messrs. Eder and Valenta h#V# WAW 
these “ shifts " do not really exist,' and they 4 t*M fnhlr 
conclusions in the following words:—That ^ordinary 
atmospheric, pressure therd exist no reUflV* riilftt between 
the are n<id spark J# ^ ‘tejftr *W V( 

HaSchek toowrj 

quantity of the * r„ , 
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THE PROGRESS OP MARINE BIOLOGY . 1 

QH soma few years part thi advances made by ocean¬ 
ography have beaA very marked * thanks to the rivalry 
which has grown tip between different peoples. The English, 
the Americans, the Germans, the Belgians, the Scandin¬ 
avians, and the 1 Russians have made great efforts In this 
direction, while France, Italy, Austria and Portugal have 
not remained outside of the movement Consequently this 
science hi its principal features la already pretty well known 

But oceanography touches many departments of science, 
and amongst them marine biology is for the moment the 
least advanced, because it requires researches of a particu¬ 
larly difficult ldnd. It is to It that I have more particularly 
devoted my attention, and It Is of It that I propose to speak 
this evening. 

From the reports of many important expeditions, you are 
already well aware how universally distributed life Is, even 
in the greatest depths of the sea, nevertheless, the means 
employed In this kind of Investigation have been, as a rule, 
too primitive to furnish very complete results In my own 
personal oceanographical work I have, for long, employed 
new means and methods, which attract different groups of 
marine animals, each according to its own characteristic 
instincts, and I have been able in this way to add to our 
knowledge of zoology 

It is not, however, enough to collect. We must also 
endeavour to penetrate the mystery of the laws which 
regulate life In thq medium of the sea, so different In almost 
all respects from that of Che air For this the oceanographer 
requires the collaboration of the biologist and rhe 
physiologist. 

Not unfrequently unexpected circumstances open to the 
observer new horizons, to be afterwards explored by science 
It is thus that, finding myself among the islands of the 
Aaores, to which my oceanographical researches have 
frequently conducted ms, I assisted at the capture of a 
cachalot, or sperm whale, by lbs whalers of the country , 
simple peasants, who launch their well appointed whale 
boats the moment that the appearance of a fish Is signalled 
by the look-out pan, who Is continually stationed on a 
little hill In their neighbourhood, and I have seen how 
these- mammals go to the intermediate depths of the ocean 
In search of the great cephalopoda which form their ex¬ 
clusive nourishment. When the cachalot in question came 
to en4 ure the convulsions of death, its stomach rejected 
enormous fragments of the prey which It had captured 
during its last sounding 

It fs in this way that I have recognised the existence of 
a fauna remarkable for the size and the number of its 
components, relegated to the large space which separates 
the surface from the great depths, but the organisation jof 
which prevents Its rising to the regions illuminated by me 
light of the sun, and probably also its descending to the 
bottom, when this lies beyond a certain depth 

What other groups of living animals inhabit these 
regions? We know nothing 01 them yet, but we may 
helieve that they abound, because beings as powerful as 
these cephalopods require much nourishment. 

So soon as I understood the importance of researches 
capable of throwing light On the life which exists in regions 
inaccessible to our ordinary meaps, 1 established on board 
of itiy ship all the equipments of a whaler, namely, three 
whale boats, each carrying a harpoon gun, several harpoons, 
a lance and a thousand metres of line*. and I addc^ to the 
complement of my ship an experienced Scottish whaler, 
The' results of .this organisation have left nothing to be 
desired The cetaceans obtained already form an Interest¬ 
ing collection, and their stomachs were abundantly furnished 
wfih these cephalopods 

1 Iq the Mediterranean, where previously the cetaceans had 
never been hunted, I have taken several Individuals of the 
ndk Grampus gnisuS, Orca gladiator, Glotyccp* mslos, 
«#J 4 hel « BoJtfiopfara muscabut* In the Atlantic Ocean 
tqfcqri sqveraU Globloeps and Grain pus, as well as a 
Mn huv epefcimfen of dolphin, Stimo to»iratus. I havr 
q*9£eati of moderate size but Qf undetermined 

'MMpBtsiitasa? *■*?“ - 
WXtf) fOL 7*1 


The attack of cetaceans, especially when they are large, 
causes the harpooneerlng novice an emotion which 
diminishes his adrtssc , and even for a good shot the use 
of the harpoon gun Is very difficult when there is the least 
motion of the sea A school of animals has been sighted. 
Their presence has been revealed by their blowing, or by 
the regular reappearance of their backs at a greater or less 
distance from the ship, which is then steered towards them. 
If the animals are of the species already mentioned, the 
movement of the propeller does not trouble them, on the 
contrary, they may almost always be seen to come and take 
up station near tne stern as if retained by curiosity But 
some specieB, and among them the cachalot , seem to distrust 
this neighbourhood, and care must be taken that they do 
not hear even the too marked sound of oars, indeed, In 
such cases it is preferable to use paddles rather than oars. 

The animals have found in the depth a favourable hunt- 
Ing ground, and they do not leave it They sound to this 
depth during a time which varies from ten to forty-live 
minutes, according to the species, and come to the surface 
again to breathe during four or five minutes These alter¬ 
nations repeat themselves, sometimes for several hours con¬ 
secutively, almost on the same* spot, with occasional pauses, 
which seem to be those of repose It is when the cetaceans 
appear in this way at the surface that the nearest whale- 
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boat should ntklte every etldeavour to come up with them 
before they again disappear^ and so soon as one of them 
gives a sufficiently good presentation of the part of its body 
near the head, the harpooneer fires his shot But this critical 
moment rejdom arrives until pftqr several hours of pursuit, 
even when the animals are Ail of confidence and allow the 
whalers to get well in amongst them Most frequently, and 
in the most favourable circumstances, it happens that during 
the three or four seconds which the emergence of the animal 
at each of his eight or ton respirations lasts, the present¬ 
ation Is bad, or the movement r of the sea has destroyed 
rthe aim. it is then necessary to wait until after the heat 
sound. 

~'If the aqlmals sighted pursue a fixed route with any 
speed, it is useless to attempt the attack, it is impossible 
a io come up with them because they are then on passage. 
r Once I followed a large BaUnoptera for six hours with my 
I ship He travelled about thirty miles in an absolutely 
straight line, which showa-t^at the marine animals posse** 
a sense of orientation mpre remarkable than that of the 
migratory blade, because these a can always see the groUpd 
above which they travel 

- At^ast, qlodfe to the bopr, a powerful blow like a jet of 
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steam comes out of the water, the back of the animal 
emerges Immediately afterwards , in the movement necessary 
to recover 'be horizontal position of its head, the dorsal 
An appear* and finally the lumbar region, which is much 
Curved by the action of the tail, which determines the de¬ 
scent It now proceeds for several lengths, hardly sub¬ 
merged, whilst the steersman, who can see the lighter- 
coloured portions of this immense body, and sometimes 


r 
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certain pools caused by the motion of the dorsal fin, steers 
the boat, driven by nil the force of its crew, so as to cross 
the route of the cetacean A fresh blow cuts the water, a 
black back presents itself at a distance of five or six metres, 
the shat 13 fired, and the eye can follow the harpoon with 
the attached line 

But at the first moment there is nothing to show that the 
animal has been touched In a body of such size the arrival 



Fta 3 — 1 Towed by a Grunpui 


of sensation in the brain and the transmission of the will 
to the periphery require a sensible time The xuccesB of 
the harpooneer is indicated by the rapid running out of the 
line, which very'soon produces heat and a dense smoke in 
the bollard^ round which a turn is taken in order to allow 
the faarpooneer to regulate the sun of the line according to 
the velocity of the cetacean and the direction which it 
follows Ihts is a very delicate moment for the safety of 
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the whale-boat, nobody moves, and Cbe turns of the line, 
carefully coiled In a receptacle, run out without a check 
A second boat approaches in order to take the end of this 
line, when it Is apparent that the thousand metros in the 
first boat will not be sufficient, and to add it to his own 
line The running out is continued from this boat, and 
sometimes the three whale boats are rapidly cleared of their 
lines But, with the friction which such a length of line 
offers, and to which the resistance of the boats towed has 
to be added, the cetacean reduces its speed very sensibly, 
io that there is no difficulty in maintaining U Little by 
little the line is got back into the boats, and after various 
alternations the weakened animal advances more and more 
slowly, and close to the surface, where it is obliged to 
breathe more and more frequently 

Often many hours have passed before the favourable 
moment arrives for despatching the unfortunate victim and 
terminating the drama, and this is accompanied by the most 
serious circumstances of the whole enterprise The ex¬ 
hausted animal stretches itself on the surface, almost motion- 
loss before the boat, where the harpooneer now holds a lance 
which has a considerable length, because it must pass 
through the whole thickness of the blubber and of the 
muscles before it reaches the vital organs He approaches 
thp animal by its side, so as not to be struck bv the tail, 
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which may be thrown violently into the air so soon as the 
cetacean receives this new wound, but it is not always 
possible to avoid being struck by a fin, and especially in 
the case of large animals, this may wreck a boat In spite 
of all the skill of the crew an accident of this kind may 
orcur, and I could relate cases mentioned by various captains 
in which cachalots, old and solitary Individuals, have seized 
and crushed between their jaws the boats which have 
attacked them. It has even been reported that two ships 
have been sunk by such animals in their fury, their enormous 
wedgershaped head becoming In these circumstances a 
Formidable ram. 

When a cetacean of any size has been several times 
pierced, the red pool which spreads far over the sea gives 
the idea of great carnage In fact the cetaceans contain 
a very large amount of blood, and before the last hour, when 
they lose It In torrents, they have already left behind them 
a red track of eight or ten miles in length over which they 
have towed the boats 1 

I have said that apart from the interest which each species 
of cetacean offers of itself (and It appears that eome of them 
are hardly known at all), it is In the first place the content* 
of their stomachs which occupy us. The species which I 
have taken differ much in the nature of their prey, and 
their mouths are armed correspondingly The right who!* 
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if content to absorb the plankton composed of extremely 
«mall animals, which In some regions form a compact mass, 
-a real cloud; and in order to keep out objects too large to 
pass down its very small throat, its jaws are furnished with 
Che well known and valuable whalebone, which aits as a 
sieve 

Ihe Giampus, the Globireps, and the Cachalot penetrate 
Co a depth probably much greater in search of cephalopods, 
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Fig 1 —Skeleton of an Orca 


and they possess a dentition specially organised for seizing 
Che gelatinous flesh of the icphalopods The scars which 
they bear over the whole of their bodies are evidence of the 
energy with which their victims defend themselves with their 
suckers, often armed with formidable talons 

Ihe Orca, provided with a more compact dentition, pur¬ 
sues the dolphins, of which it makes scarcely more than 
three or four mouthfuls, showing thus a remarkable power 
of digestion 

The,dolphins themselves are more ecleitu, and I have 
found in their stomachs several species of fish as well as 
cephalopoda, but in both of them Lhe characteristics special 
to great depths are wanting 

The principal object which I had in view in capturing 
the cetaceans, the knowledge of the beings living in the 
abysses, has been realised by the acquisition of a certain 
number of new and very rare cephalopods Some of these 
are gigantic, and amongst them may be cited I.epidoteuthis 
Gnmaldii, one of the most remarkable animals of the sea 
on account of its considerable size, and also because, though* 
it is a cephalopod, it possesses scales like a fish 

The more we know of marine biology, and the more we 



Fig 6 —Part of the Fin of a Gigantic Cephalopod 


(earn from it of the links which connect the creatures spread 
oyer our planet, of the interpenetration of types, such as 
that shown by Lepidoteuthis, as well as <rf the vital force, 
the great power of reproduction, the number of Individuals 
in Certain species, and the high antiquity of other forms, we 
tetitn r to be Justified in imagining that the eta may hav& 
t>een the cradle of organic life when the cooling of the atmo¬ 
sphere determined the preclpitatloivof the waters. - 
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THE RO\AL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH 

'T'HE report of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of 
A Visitors of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, w r is 
read at the annual visitation of the observatory on Saturday 
last Some of the results and observations described 111 
the report are referred to in the subjoined abstract 

The progress made in the observation of the reference 
stars for the astrographic plates (for which more than 
10,000 stari) are to be observed, three tunes above and twice 
below pole) has been so satisfactory that it is expected 
that sufficient observations of all the stars will have been 
secured by the end of 1405, at which date it is proposed 
to terminate the observations 'lhe catalogue of the astro- 
graphic reference stars will thus be lompletcd in nine years, 
a year earlier than was originally proposed * 

After consultation with Prof Albrerht, it has been 
arranged to apply the correction for latitude deduced by 
him from the provisional discussion of Ihe international 
series of observations to all observations of north polar 
distance year by year, commencing with 1902, Prof 
Albrecht having arranged to communicate his results as 
soon as practicable after the end of the year this cotrei- 
tion has been applied to all the north polar distaiurs for 
igoa and to the planetary observations for 1903, and is nnw 
being applied in the star ledgers 

Provision having been made for the comparison between 
theory and the Greenwich meridian observations of the 
moon from 1750 to the present time, the discussion of the 
longitude of the moon 1750-1901, compared with revised 
tabular places, has been undertaken by Mr Cowell on a 
plan devised by him, which enables the complex calcula¬ 
tions to be done in a very economical manner, the lunar 
day being adopted as the unit of time Mr Cowell has 
published explanations of his methods of analysis of the 
moon’s errors, together with some of the results obtained, 
in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
November, 1903, to May, 1904 

The 28-inch refractor has been used throughout the year 
for micrometric measurements of double stars lhe total 
number of double stars measured during the year is 512, 
of these, 178 have their components less than i* o apart, 
and 85 less than o * 5 The wider pairs consist of bright 
stars with faint companions, stars of special interest, and 
stars from Struve’s catalogue which have not been measured 
within the last thirty years 

The occulting shutter has been used jn the photography 
of Neptune and its satellite with the 26-inch refractor, and 
1 good senes of photographs has been obtained during 
Lhe opposition of 1903-4 During the year the following 
photographs have been taken —with the 2t»-inch refractor, 
58 photographs of Neptune and satellite, 22 photographs of 
10 double stars, 13 photographs for adjustments , with the 
30-mch reflector, 117 photographs of 40 minor planets, 
27 photographs on 27 nights of comet c 1903, 17 photo¬ 
graphs on 12 nights of comet a 1904 
The photographs of compts have all been taken wilh 
short exposures, usually four on each plate, and are for 
the purpose of determining positions, Four exposures have 
also been given on- each photograph of a minor planet, the 
object being to obtain accurate' determinations of position 
on three or four nights for each planet during the opposi¬ 
tion In addition, the following photographs With long ex¬ 
posures have been obtained -Sof comet c 1903, comet a 
1904, the great nebula in Andromeda, and the Pleiades 
Considerable progress has been made with the measure¬ 
ment of the long scries of photographs of Eros taken during 
the opposition of 1900*1 The measures have been made 
with the new micrometer described in a communication to 
the Royal Astronomical Society on May 13 With the 
magnification m use the probable error of the bisection 
of a perfectly defined speck is ±0*020, the probable acci¬ 
dental error of a single measure of an image of Eros it 
found to be ±0*067 0n an astrographic plate, and ±0*049 
on a Thompson plate 

** Owing to the error inherent in the star-images, the prob¬ 
able error of a position of Eros derived from a number of 
J^fneasures of four images on onb plate is not nearly so small 
as the above measures suggest Comparison of the posi^ 
tlons of Eros for October 26 And 27 with the tabular 
places of M Loewy’e ephemens gives a probable error of 
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±o*-o8a and ±0*0*5 for photographs taken with the two 
instruments respectively With tne parallactic factor of 
October a6 and October 27, it results that two of the 
Thompson plates at the beginning of the evening compared 
with two at the end are sufficient to give the solar parallax 
with a probable accidental error of ±0* 016 We may 
therefore expect an adequate result for the somewhat 
arduous measurements and reductions involved. 

No observations were made with the spectroscope during 
the year* 

The solar activity increased considerably during the year 
ending May 10, the sun being free from spots on only 
35 days, as against 190 in the previous year The mean 
daily spotted area for 1903 is nearly six times as great as 
for 190a , still, as yet, the rate of increase is not so great 
as,in the corresponding periods of the two preceding cycles 
The greatest outburst of the year commenced on 1903 
October 5, with the appearance at the east limb of the 
sun of a group of spots much larger than any seen since 
iSpB September Several fine groups have appeared since 
The principal results for the magnetic, elements for 1903 
are as follows — 

Mean declination (6‘ 19' 1 West 

Mata hoduotal force { { ?£ g KS S 3 

Mean dip (with 3-inch needles) 67° o' 51" 


The magnetic disturbances in 1903 have shown a marked 
Increase in number and extent There were five days of 
great magnetic disturbance and seven of lesser disturbance 
Traces of the photogiaphic curves for these days will be 
published in the annual volume The calculation of diurnal 
Inequalities from five typical quiet days in each month, 
selected in concert with M Moureaux and Dr Chree, has 
been continued 


The mean temperature for the year 1903 was 50° 2, or 
o° 7 above the average for the fifty years 1841-90 
During the twelve months ending 1904 April 30, the 
highest temperature in the shade was 87° 5 on July 14 
The highest temperature in the Stevenson screen was 
84° 2, and in the observatory grounds 85° o, on the same 
day The lowest temperature of the air recorded In the year 
was 23° 8 on January 1 During the winter there were 
forty-three days on which the temperature fell below 3a°o, 
being thirteen days below the average number 
The mean daily horizontal movement of the air in the 
vear ending 1904 April 30 was 300 miles, which is 18 miles 
below the average of the preceding thirty-six years The 
greatest recorded movement was 796 miles on February 13, 
and the least 69 miles on January 33 The greatest re¬ 
corded pressure of the wind was 36 lb on the square foot 
on September 10, and the greatest hourly velocity 43 miles 
01 September 10 and 11, 

During the year 1903, Osier’s anemometer showed an 
excess of sixteen revolutions of the vane in the positive 
direction N., E., S, W, N., excluding the turnings which 
are evidently accidental 

lhe number of hours of bright sunshine recorded during 
the twelve months ending 1904 April 30, by the Campbell- 
Stokes instrument, was 1361 out of 4472 hours during 
which the sun was above the horizon, so that the mean 
proportion of sunshine for the year was 0304, constant 
sunshine being represented by 1 
The rainfall for the year ending 1904 April 30 was 35 4a 
inches, being 1088 inches greater than the average of the 
fifty years 1841-^0. The number of rainy days was 182 
The rainfall during 1903 was 3554 inches, the heaviest 
ever recorded at Greenwich during the calendar vear The 
summer months In particular were very wet, more than 
16 inches being recorded in June, July, and August, viz 
1 6 c >7 inches registered In June, 527 inches in July, and 
482 inches in August The greatest fall registered at 

Greenwich in a Mingle day for many years past, viz a 46 
Inches, occurred on July aj In 1904, January and 
February were wet months, so that the total fall from 
1903 March 1 to 1004 February 29 was more than 37 indies 
The determination of the longitude of Potsdam by Prof. 
Albrecht and Dr. Wftnach was completed in July, The 
result, which has been recently published by Prof. Albrecht, 
leads to an indirect determination of the longitude of Paris 
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which la in close accordance with the results obtained by 
the Greenwich observers in 1902, 

The revision of Groombndge’s Catalogue for 1810, In 
connection with the Greenwich Second Ten Vear Catalogue 
(1890), and the determination of the proper motions Of 
about 4000 stars from Groombridge’s observations, com¬ 
pared with recent Greenwich observations at an Interval of 
about eighty years, have now been completed under Mr. 
Thackeray’s supervision, and the results will be published 
wUhout delay. 


HIGHER SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE 

A T one of a series of education conferences held recently 

I v at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales In Pons, 
Prof Appell, of the University of Paris, delivered an Im¬ 
portant address on the present facilities provided in France 
far higher instruction in the various branches of science, 
paying special attention to institutions established for this 
purpose In Paris The address is published in the Revue 
g&nirale des Sciences for March 30 last 

The address opened with a general historical account of 
the evolution of current estimates of the importance of 
scientific education of university standing and of the stages 
in the growth of French institutions in which such higher 
instruction Is now given Prof Appell then recapitulated 
concisely the actual organisation of higher scientific teach¬ 
ing in existing schools and colleges in France, and supple¬ 
mented his survey by indicating various Improvements 
he considered desirable Agreeing with British men 
of science, he urged that students must from the beginning 
of their work be led to avoid " une tendance ffleheuse k se 
contenter d'apprendre et de rdpdter la parole du maltre,” 
and that lhe object of all teaching should be to develop the 
scientific spirit and to encourage in the students a desire 
to apply to everything the methods of research 

The succeeding section of the discourse was concerned 
with scientific education in its relations to the practical 
applications of science to the needs of industry A very 
liberal interpretation was given to the expression 
" technical 11 school, and the term was used to include such 
institutions as the schools of pharmacy, schools of mines, 
and agricultural colleges Prof Appell pleaded for a differ¬ 
entiation of the functions of the numerous establishments 
in which higher scientific education is being given, and In 
speaking of the work of all these technical schools, em¬ 
phasised the great Importance of insisting upon a good 
basis of general scientific knowledge on which to rest all 
instruction in technology The absence of a due co¬ 
ordination of the work of existing scientific institutions ip 
Pans was then pointed out, and a scheme outlined indicating 
the changes and developments desirable in order to reall£ 

II une union fdconde entie la science et les applications.” 

The concluding subject of Che address appeals in an 

especial manner to readers of Nature In it Prof Appall 
indicated the increasing need in modern times for every 
great nation to encourage scientific research liberally. Ha 
condemned the danger most likely to exist in a democracy 
of judging the Importance of a chair or lectureship at ■ 
university by the number of students it attracts, the taat 
ought rather to be, it was pointed out, the number of dis¬ 
coveries which can be associated with a given laboratory 
or the amount of research work done in connection with 
it The fallacy of disparaging new results in science 
because at the time they appear only of theoretical interest 
was demonstrated by reference to the researches of Newtnp 
and Pasteur Suggestions were then made as to how |p 
encourage the best students of science to devote a number 
of years to research work, and also in the direction of 
ensuring the most scientific and economical arrangement 
of buildings intended for research work in science. As on 
example, Prof. Appell referred to one of the needs of this 
University of Paris. This want was described as the 
creation on a large site, distinct from the Sorbonne, of an 
Institute of chemistry, where laboratories for, and advanced 
instruction in, Inorganic, organic, biological, and tecljnie^V 
chemistry could all be found under the same roof, instead 
of being Situated, ae they actually are, in thrM dletfli* 
parts of Paris 
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The concluding portion of the address is a powerful plea 
for the adequate endowment of research of all kinds As 
Prof Appell showed, it is in research laboratories that 
advances in industrial processes are really made, and it is 
a wise economy to encourage the foundation of suLh insti¬ 
tutions, The discourse should have an immediate beneficial 
effect on the further supply of higher scientific education 
in France, and it is probable that the lessons drawn by 
Prof. Appell from Charlottenburg and from similar American 
technical institutes will seive to demonstrate to French 
statesmen the importance of the subject with wlmh the 
address deals with such ability 


SOFT CHEESE-MAKING IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES 

I N the rapid increase of grass land during the last thirty 
years, farming in the Home Counties has seen a re¬ 
markable change The exhaustion of land by the too fre¬ 
quent growth of cereals during the period of high prices, 
and the fall In the price of corn since, made corn, as 
Che mam product of farming, unprofitable to cultivate in 
part of this district The land has been laid, or in too many 
cases has been allowed to lay itself, down to grass, and, in¬ 
stead of corn, milk has now become the principal agri¬ 
cultural product Thi 9 change is most noticeable within a 
circle having London for its centre and a radius of thirty or 
forty miles, for milk is bath bulky and perishable, and rail¬ 
way charges and time in transit both desiderate its pro¬ 
duction near the great centre of consumption 

It must not be supposed that the greater part of this area 
is particularly well suited for grazing purposes On the 
contrary, unlike the west country, or the polders of 
Holland, where second year's grass has all the appearance 
of an old pasture, it takes twenty years to produce a good 
pasture on the London-clay or Boulder-clay soils It was 
one of the most mischievous effects of the high price of 
corn in the middle of the last century that the good old 

f iastures, which formed perhaps one-third of most of the 
arms, were broken up Besides, even when a good pasture 
has been produced, the climate is not humid enough In 
summer to produce an abundant growth , it is rare to get 
more than one cut of meadow-hay in a season, and the 
aftermath generally provides indifferent grazing Per acre, 
the returns in milk are therefore not great No doubt the 
output might be greatly increased by introducing the Danish 
system of dairy-farming, t growing a succession of green 
tillage crops for feeding the cows instead of pasturing 
them, but the scarcity of cheap labour, which is the mOBt 
serious drawback to intensive farming In the neighbourhood 
Cf London, prohibits the practice of this system 

The time of year when the milk production is greatest 
is the month of May From observations made in Essex 
last year it was found that the yield of milk in May was 
about 20 per cent greater than in the winter, while during 
the summer It fell off to an equal extent as the quality of 
the grazing deteriorated. The consumption of milk in 
LfOndon, on the other hand, fluctuates but little, and farmers 
must therefore limit their sale to their minimum output, and 
*r« unable to take advantage of the flush of milk In the 
spring to Increase their returns 

It is dear that dairy-farmers require some outlet for this 
surplus milk To give it to the calves and pigs is to utilise 
it for a purpose for which foods purchased at half the price 
per food unit would serve equally well.- Taking everything 
ihto consideration, the use to which It could most profitably 
to put Is In the making of soft effeese, for which there is a 
ready demand whenever placed on the London market. Soft 
cheese^maklng requires none of the expensive appliances 
and little of the storage that are necessary for hard cheese- 
making, and there is nothing to hinder its being earned 
Out On any farm But it needs knowledge and skill, and 
2 fu kject of agricultural Instruction, therefore, which 
*to *&**k>n committees in the Home Cqpnties could most 
VterjjUy provide* 

Very OOnOrtUflBlv n lltt-fn hanHkAnb rife iuf+ 


authors, in virtue of ttjeir experience at Reading and Wye, 
arc particularly qualified First and foremost they lay stress 
on the need for cleanliness in the handling of nlilk, for, as 
they point out, taints are fur more noticeable, because 
further developed, in soft cheese than in the milk from 
which it is made But even in the production of milk for 
sale, reform in the matter of cleanliness is badly needed 
Nowhere probably m the whole of Europe are cows kept in 
a filthier condition than in parts of England and Wales, 
and it is not unknown to And in milk a sediment of hair, 
dust and dung, which points to dirty cattle In Holland 
and Hungaiy the cows are regularly groomed, and this is 
not only done Lo prevent contamination of the milk, but 
also because the cows, being made more comfortable, do 
better and give more nulk Besides dirtiness of the cows, 
con tarn in ition of nulk is due to a variety of causes—dust 
blowing in an ill-kept, windy byre, mgleet of the milkers to 
wash their hands before milking or to put on a clean over- 
jacket, the use of impure water for washing pails and 
churns, Ac , and it must be remembered that not only is 
such contamination an injury to the public, but it is some¬ 
times the cause of loss to the farmers themselves when 
milk is returned to them as unsaleable Short courses of 
instruction in the handling of milk for farmers and farm 
hands are badly needed It may be doubted whether, with¬ 
out systematic science training, all the sources of bacterial 
contamination of milk can ever be guarded against, and it is 
to be urged that the county education committees should 
also provide for instruction in dairy bacteriology for those 
who, though a limited few, will, when distributed through 
tho farming community, gradually spread the knowledge of 
the possible sources of bacterial contamination 

Once the principles of cleanliness have been mastered, the 
making of soft cheese is merely a matter of practice and 
attention to the details which are admirably set out in this 
little handbook Of the sorts uf cheese for making which 
directions are given, Bondon, Coulommier and Cambridge 
may be specially recommended, because they are milk 
cheeses and will consume the whole of the surplus milk 
on a farm, and because they need no ripening, and therefore 
require no storage accommodation For the first-named 
especially there is known to be a good demand in London 
They can all pe made at any farm where a room capable 
of being kept at a uniform temperature is available, by the 
purchase of 5I worth of appliances 

This is only one of the directions in which education com¬ 
mittees in the Home Counties c£n directly aid the new style 
of farming, and in the neglect of which they will lo*e a 
splendid opportunity for usefulness Greater productive¬ 
ness of the land by more rational manuring, more 
economical feeding of dairy cattle, and improvement in 
the milk-producing qualities of dairy herds, are also needed 
to make the industry fairly profitable In the writer’s ex¬ 
perience the majority of farmers feel their difficulties far 
too acutely to reject any means of improvement which are 
provided in a form of which they can make practical use 

T S D 


INHERITANCE OF PSYCHICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERS IN MAN 1 

TN his Huxley lecture, Prof Karl Pearson gives the result 
A of a prolonged investigation into the Inheritance of the 
mental and moral characters in man (see Nature, vol lxviii 
p 607, October 22 f 1903) His main conclusion is a re¬ 
markable one, it is that "the physical and psychical 
characters in man are inherited within broad lines in the 
gpme manner, and with the satire intensity . We 

Inherit our parents' tempers, our parents' conscientiousness, 
shyness and ability, even as we Inherit their stature, fore¬ 
arm and span ” 

^ Great as are the obstacles in the way of a precise deter* 
initiation of the power of heredity in the physical sphdre, 
those In the psychical are far greater. This arises partly 
from the difficulty of obtanyng trustworthy evidence In the 
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latter case, partly from the abnerne of any definite standard 
of measurement Prof Peatson, with characteristic 
ingenuity, has found means of overcoming both kinds of 
difficulty, and has succeeded in showing that for the in¬ 
heritance of all observed traits, whether belonging to the 
“ mental " or " bodilv " category, the slope of the " re¬ 
gression 11 line tlosely approximates to the same value, 
v ir 05 Considering the extent to which the personal 

element must needs enter into any estimate, however 
careful, of comparative ability or character, the uniformity 
shown by the author's tables is far greater than might 
have been expected home, indeed, may incline to Lhe 
opinion that hi proves too much, for if the influence of 
heredity is supreme alike m the mental and moral, and in 
the physical domain, what room is left for the action of 
teaching, training, discipline, and the envuonimiH 
enerally, influences whuh the common expiriPmf of man- 
ind has held to be of importance g Prof Pearson paitl> 
meets the dilTicultv by reminding us that ” the iverage 
home environment, the average parental influence is in 
itself part ol lhe heritage of the stoik " Ihis is tiue 
enough, but van ely tovers the whole ground, brtause a 
great deni of the average enviiomueni m not pnientil 

Still, however firmly we may be (onvimcd of the power 
of education to foster desirable qualities of whatever kind, 
there can be little doubt of the significance of the author’s 
figuics with regard to the material oil whuh education and 
experience have to work brom these considerations there 
emerges a practical tom fusion of thr highest importance 
“ Intelligence,” says Prof Pearson, "tan he aided and lie 
trained, but no training or education tan create it ” " lhe 

mentally bettei stock 111 the nation is not reproducing itself 
•it the same rate as it did of old , lhe ltss able, and the less 
energetic, aie mini ftrtile than the better storks No 
scheme of Wider or more thorough education will bring up 
in the stale of intelligence hereditary weakness to the level 
of hereditary strength lhe only remedy, if one be possible 
at all, is to niter the relative fertility of the good and the 
bad stocks in the rommumty ” F A. D 


AN THROFOLOGICAL NOTES 

Vy F have frequently directed attention to the splendid 
work dune by Mr Clarence 13 Moore in his arche¬ 
ological investigations in Florida In the second series oF 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural Srienres of Phila¬ 
delphia, part Hi of vol Yu is devoted to a memoir on 
certain aboriginal mounds of the Florida central west coast, 
and, like Mr Moore's previous publications, it is sumptuously 
illustrated. Perhaps the most interesting find is a fish-spear 
of native copper, this is a unique record for Florida '1 here 
is little doubt that the ancient coppersmith had arrived at 
the knowledge that hammering the metal gave it stiffness 
Numerous copper ornaments were found, such as pendants 
and ear-plugs, some of the latter being decorated with 
s>mbolic designs None of the skulls from this district 
exhibited cranial flattening, though it was extensively 
piartised on the north-west coast of Florida In the latter 
district were found ceremonial vessels in which large holes 
had been made before the firing of the clay, but they do 
not otrur along the central west coast The mounds on the 
\palachiLola River jield forms of burial similar to those 
prevailing along the north-west coast of Florida Cere¬ 
monial vessels, 11 killed " by a basal perforation and by 
noles throughout the budy, made before the firing of the 
liny, were found in consideiable numbers, the ware is most 
inferior in quality, as might be expected of vessels purposely 
made for interment with the dead 

There was a spirited discussion In the American Anthro¬ 
pologist during 1903 concerning the origin of the sheet 
Loppcr found in the Florida mounds Mr J D McGuire 
contended that it owed its origin to European influences, but 
ihe whole weight of evidence and experience was against 
him, 

There is immense variety in the basketry of the native 
tribes of America as regards form, technique, decoration 
and the materials employed, and our colleagues of the 
United States fully realise the importance of studying the 
designs with which 10 manjr baskets are ornamented while 
there is yet an opportunity of discovering their significance. 
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We have several times referred to this subject, the latesi 
publication of this kind is an admirably and copiously illus¬ 
trated memoir, by G T Emmons, on the basketry of the 
llinget, in the Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History (vol 111 part 11 ) 'lhe accuracy With 
which designs have been preserved and transmitted through 
so many generations is evidence of the conservatism of 
primitive peoples , most of the paLternS of the past may be 
seen in lhe work of to-day, hut the modern tendency ti> 
produce new figures is born of the rivalry in trade The 
old characters are being combined to form attractive though 
meaningless figures, and so symbolism in design will 
gradually be lost in existing circumstances the future of 
basketry is not difficult to foresee, the younger generation 
loams to read and write, but seldom learns to weave, and 
so the time is not far distant when Alaska must lollow in 
the footsteps of all the basket producing countries It is- 
fortunate that, in the meantime, \vc have such an admirable 
piece uf work as Mr Lmmons has produced, as he has saved 
Irom oblivion the meaning of manv patterns and designs 

The following ingenious method of ethnological investi¬ 
gation adopted by Mr E Ihurxlun supeiintendent of Lhe 
Government Museum, Madras, is woith resming from the 
oblivion of the report for the year 1907-1903 1 In the- 

inquiries concerning manners and customs, a novel and 
emmrntly effective method uf arriving at lhe truth concern¬ 
ing tribal ceremonials was resorted to, marriage and death 
ceremonies being deled in the form of theatricals in which 
eaiii performer at the real ceremony was lepresented by 
a member of the class Loncnned In this way the interest 
wai thoroughly sustained, and the fatigue, which soon 
■supervenes among lllilerate people when thev are inter¬ 
viewed, was avoided Moieover, apparently trivial buL 
leally important points of derail were clearly brought out 
in 1 manner which is impossible by mere oral examination. 

I have myself li.id to play the part of maternal uncle, and,, 
ax n presenting the rumim, to reifive the obeisance of the 
mock bride lhe leading rule of corpse at a funeral was- 
played either by an eldirly man or b\ a clav votive figure 
purchased from a local potter Ihe pupils of the eyes of 
rhese figures are not painted in till they arc taken to the 
temple, where pttja is done to them, as it is the painting 
of the eye** which endows them with life ” 

In the report oil the administration of the Government 
Museum ot Madras for the ytar 1902-1*303, Mr E Ihuistnn 
writes — 1 iwo tours were made in the course of the year 
During the first of these the physical measurements of the 
jungle Grabs and Sholagas of the Coimbatore district were 
examined by myself, and their visual acuity, colour vision* 
Ac , by Dr W H R Rivers, of Cambridge It took many 
months before confidence was restored among these primitive 
folk, who, as a report records, ‘ could not understand why 
the measurements of the different organ* uf their bodies, 
were taken, perhaps to reduce or increase the sire of their 
bodies, to suit the different works which thrv weie expected 
Lo do near London 1 Ihev believed, too, that ihe variously 
1 coloured wools, given to them for selection, were for tying 
them captive with A prolonged halt was subsequently 

made at Coimbatore, where the Raikolans, Oddes, Okki- 
hyans, Ac , were investigated Ihe Oddes, unfortunately* 
all have the title Boyan added to their names, and a fatal 
rumour was spread among them that the object of my visit 
was to transport the strongest among them tu South Africa* 
to replace the Boers who had been killed in the war My 
evil eye was cast on them, and they refused to fire a new 
kiln of bricks for house construction till my departure from 
1 heir midst ” 

In appropriate yellow guise is published a new illustrated 
quarterly review called Buddhism, by the International 
Buddhist Society, at the Hanihawaddy Printing Works* 
Rangoon lhe first article of the second number gives an 
account of the election and installation of the Taunggwlfl 
Sayadaw as Thathanabaing of Upper Burma This 
functionary is the patriarch or ecclesiastic head, who Is 
supreme in all matters connected with religion, and next 
to the king is the person most held in esteem It is eight 
years since the last Thathanabaing died, and the people 
were as sheep without a shepherd, and feared that th» 
Government would never exert its royal prerogative and 
elect a successor, but to their intense relief and sallafafilloit 
this was done in November, 1903 The review contains tn 
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interesting paper on the Pali and Sanskrit texts by Prof 
T, W Rhys Davids Judging from the other articles, this 
new journal should perform a useful service in clearly point¬ 
ing out the true nature of Buddhism In common with 
other religions, Buddhism has many extraneous local beliefs 
and practises grafted upon it from which it requires to be 
pruned. The foreigner too often does not distinguish 
between these two elements, and from this point of view 
alone the review will perform a useful task 

The brilliant work done by Prof G Elliot Smith on the 
mammalian brain is acknowledged by all anatomists, and 
they will eagerly look forward to the memoir (which is 
based on the examination of more than 400 human brains, 
and of an almost equally large senes of simian cerebral 
hemispheres) that is shortly to be published as vol 11 of 
the “ Records of the Egyptian Government School of 
Medicine " A summary of the main conclusions is published 
in the Anatomischen Anseiger, Band xxiv p 436 The 
most striking result of this investigation is the demon¬ 
stration of the fact that the sulci called 11 calcarine ” in 
must human and all simian brains respectively are not 
strictly homologous The so-called " calcarine fissure 11 of 
the apes is a complete involution of the whole mesial part 
of the area striata, fossa striata occipitalis, whereas the 
similarly named furrow in the human brmn consists in most 
cases of anterior and posterior parts which are genctnally 
distinct, the anterior part being the anterior limiting sulcus 
of the mesial area striata, sulcus przstriatus, and the 
posterior part a mere depression in (not a complete infold¬ 
ing of) the mesial area striata, sulcus intrastnatus 
Those interested m human rramology are aware that 
Prof. Sergi, of Rome, has inveighed against the cephalic 
index, and has introduced a new nomenclature for describ¬ 
ing skulls by inspection Several English anthropologists 
recognise that the cephalic index has its uses and abuses, 
but there is an indefiniteness about Prof Sergi’s nomen¬ 
clature, which besides Is somewhat complicated, that 
prevents them from adopting the latter to the exclusion of 
the former method As a matter of fact, they employ both 
systems, but only make use of the simpler terms introduced 
bv the Italian anatomist Dr F Frassetto has now applied 
Prof. Sergi's method to the anthropoid apes, and the follow¬ 
ing are his main conclusions The skull of the adult 
chimpanzee » byrsoides rotundas, the less fully grown 
skull is byrsoides cun eat us , there is progressive reduction 
in the cephalic index, 88 to 70 The skull of the adult 
gorilla is byrsoides asciformis, while that of the young is 
ellipsoides cuneatus, there 15 a similar reduction in the 
cephalic index during growth, and the average breadth is 
less. On the whole the skull of the orang-utan Is sphseroides 
and platycephalus, the cephalic index varies from 91 to ^5 
Thus the Asiatic anthropoid tpnds to preserve the primitive 
brachycephaly, while the African forma, especially the 
gorilla, become dolichocephalic The author directs atten¬ 
tion to the essential brachycephaly of Asiatic man and the 
dolichocephaly of African man Pithecanthropus, however, 
which he describes as byrsoides asciformis, 11 is a fossil form 
of African anthropoid found in Asia," This short but 
suggestive paper will be found in the tenth anniversary 
volume of the Attt delta Societd Romana dt Anthropologia 
(Rome, 1904) A C H 


INTERNATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHY* 1 
HpHIS Erst instalment of thQ observations of the inter- 
x national scheme of deep-sla investigation proves con¬ 
clusively the unique value of the undertaking, launched 
Amid many difficulties, both for the advancement of the purely 
scientific Interests of marine zoology and meteorology, and 
for their practical applications to matters of fisheries and 
Weather forecasting. It contains the numerical results of 
the observations made during August, 1903, by ships sett' 
out spedaljy by no Jess than ten countries—Belgium, >> 
Germany, Denmark, England, Finland, Holland, Norway, 
Russia, Sweden, and Scotland The classification is thqfe' 
of the council, and we may Ignore any question as to^rn 
International relations of Sweden and Norway, Finland and 

* Coeiill permanent fntenutlotisl pour l'Erplantioii^ do la Mer." 
JjjWi 4*t Menton scquii paedaac to Courses ptfrlodjqaei, No 1 , 
'*"*11903. 
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Russia, or England and Scotland, and congratulate our¬ 
selves on the fact lhaL so many nationalities have been found 
to agree to meet on neutral territory and to engage iq a 
uniform scheme of scientific research, as of happy omen 

The Bulletin is divided into four sections, A, B, C and D 
Section \ consists of a table of observations of the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere as to its temperature and move¬ 
ment, and of the condition of the surface water as to its 
temperature and salinity Ihe distributions disclosed by 
the data are shown graphically on two maps, one on a scale 
of 1 18,000,000, which includes the whole area, the Baltic, 

the North Sea, the North Atlantic and the Arctic, and 
another, on a scale of 1 b.ooo.ooo, giving the North Sea, 
the English Channel, and the Baltic entrance, In more 
detail ihe maps contain much that ic of supreme interest, 
but it is greatly to be regretted that advantage has not 
been taken of the skill and enthusiasm of the commanders 
and officers of ships crossing the Atlantic 1 in lower latitudes 
to extend the maps into the region in which the explanation 
of facts they show is to be looked for 

In Section B we find the obsenations of temperature 
and salinity at various depths 'Ihe salinities are deter¬ 
mined by chlorine titration of water samples collected, and 
from these and the observed temperatures the specific 
giavities 1/1 ufv have been computed. Ihese tables profess 
a high degree of accuracy—temperatures to hundredths of 
a degree, salinities to two places of decimals, and specific 
gravities, in some cases, to six places—but it seems hardly 
necessary to inquire whether all the figures given are 
significant or not, or, if they are, whether it is worLh while 
to trouble about the necessary refinements when observ¬ 
ations taken from ships, the positions of which are scarcely 
known to within a mile or two, on any day during a month, 
are lumped together as if they were absolutely simultaneous 
For in the end we obtain a series of sections whuh is 
absolutely invaluable Discussion of these sections is im¬ 
possible in the space available here, and in any case it will 
bo better delayed until further bulletins provide material 
for comparison We may, however, instance as of special 
interest the sections across the Fxroc-Shetl&nd Channel 
furnished by the Scottish Fishery Board, and the paiallel 
section from Bergen to Iceland of the Danish and 
Norwegian observations We are now in possession of a 
number of sections in this region for different years, and 
the constant change in the relation of the northward and 
southward moving streams Is a phenomenon of ever- 
increasing interest 

Section C contains the results of gas analyses of a number 
of the samples collected by the German, Dutch, and Danish 
vessels, It is to be hoped that the other nationalities will 
join in this very important part of the work The last 
section is devoted to tables showing the distribution of 
plankton 

It is worth noting that four of these bulletins will con¬ 
stitute one volume, for which the subscription is one pound 

H N D 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge —Mr Beck, master of Inmty Hall, has been 
elected Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing academical year 
Prof Howard Marsh has been approved for the degree 
ol Master of Surgery 

The Vice-Chancellor has published to the Senate a resolu¬ 
tion unanimously passed by the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom suppoiting the recent 
communication from the council of the Royal Society, and 
iTrgmg that steps be taken to 11 ensure that a knowledge 
of science is recognised in school* and elsewhere as an 
essential part of general education " 

The special syndicate appointed for the purpose report 
ui favour of the umverBity granting a diploma in mining 
engineering to members Vf'the university who have com¬ 
pleted six terms’ residence, and have pursued an approved 
course of theoretical and practical study in the subject, < 
PrdJF. Ewing's Rede lecture, on the structure of metals, 
will 'be delivered in the anatomy and physiology lecture 
room on June ir at 11 30 ft.m 
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Prof W H Perkin, F RS , of Manchester, has been 
appointed an elector to the chair of chemistry and to the 
Jacksonian professorship 

Dr L Humphry, Dr S West, Dr W Hale White, and 
Dr J Rose Bradford, F R S , have been appointed 
examiners in medicine, Dr Handfield-Janes and Dr 
Herman, examiners in midwifery , Mr Clinton Dent, Mr 
Edmund Owen, Mr Mansell Moullln, and Sir Hector 
Cameron, examiners in surgery for medical degrees 

Two portfolios of valuable drawings, illustrating 
ophthalmology and otology, have been presented to the 
university by Dr Ole Bull, of Christiania They will be 
exhibited at Oxford next month by Prof Clifford Allbutt 


Sir William II White, K C B , FRS, will open the 
new workshops, laboratories, &ic , at the Merchant 
Venturers 1 1 ethnical College, Bristol, on Wednesday, 
June 39 

At a meeting of the council of University College, 
London, on Monday, June 6, Dr Gregory Foster was 
appointed principal of the college as from September 1 next, 
in succession to Dr Carey Foster, who had intimated his 
intention not to seek re-eleLtion on the expiration of his 
office at the end of August Mr Tansley was appointed 
lecturer in plant anatomy for a term of three years Mr 
E C C Baly was re-appointed lecturer in spectroscopy 
for a term of three years 

It is announced in Science that the Bill appropriating 
50,000/ for the erertion of a building for the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University has been signed From 
the same source we learn that Mr Eugene N Foss has given 
10,000/ to the University of Vermont for the million dollar 
fund which the graduates of that college are trying to 
raise to mark the centenary of the institution, and that the 
will of the lute Mr. Solomon Loeb, of New York City, has 
given a000/ for the Chemical Laboratory of the New York 
University, aooo! for the Hebrew Technical Institute, and 
1000/ to the American Museum of Natural History 

In a copy just received of the Johns Hopkins University 
Circular, we notice a feature that might well be copied by 
other institutions of a similar kind, viz the publication of 
" Notes in Biology,” edited by Prof Brookes, and “ Notes 
in Mathematics,' f edited bv Prof F Morley A very 
useful purpose is served by the publication of such " notes " 
in a university journal, which would hardly be a suitable 
medium for the detailed exposition of the results of lengthy 
researches In the biology notes the body cavities and 
nephndia of the Actmotrocha are discussed by Dr R P 
Cowles, while the mathematical notes deal with linear 
correspondences, the orthlc cubic curve, and the construc¬ 
tion of quadric polarity in apace. 

The North of England Education Conference, which met 
for the first time in Manchester in January, 1903, and held 
its second meeting in Leeds in the early part of the present 
year, t* to meet on the next occasion in Liverpool The 
first meeting of the executive committee appointed to make 
arrangements for the next meeting of the conference was 
held at Liverpool on Friday, June 3, when Alderman W 
Oulton, chairman of the Liverpool Education Committee, 
was appointed chairman of the executive committee, and 
Mr E M Hance and Mr W Hewitt were appointed joint 
becretarlcs. It was decided that the conference should be 
held on Friday, January 6, and Saturday, January 7, of 
next year, and a general purposes subcommittee was 
appointed to make arrangements as to the subjects for papers 
bnd discussion 

A public meeting of residents of the central part of 
Calcutta was held on May 4, the Pioneer Moil states, with 
the object of promoting the advancement of scientific and 
industrial education among Indians In opening the meet¬ 
ing, Mr Norendro Nath Sen remarked that a lakh of 
rupees was required annually, to be devoted to scholarships 
for deserving students to enable them to proceed to England, 
America ana Japan for the study of the industries and arts 
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of chose countries The marvellous progress of Japan, the 
speaker continued, is due entirely to education in this direc¬ 
tion The people of India cannot be too grateful to the 
Government of India for providing scholarships, but the 
Government should not be allowed to carry the burden 
alone It is left to the residents to develop and complete 
the work begun by the Government, and it is for this 
purpose that the movement has been started. The form¬ 
ation of local associations such as this one in Calcutta 
should have an excellent effect on scientific and technical 
education in India 

It has for some time past been a matter of comment 
that while American universities, and in several cases, 
foreign ones—such as the University of Leyden—have fre¬ 
quently devoted considerable sums of money to the endow¬ 
ment, nd in some instances to the separate publication, of 
scientific transactions, our English universities have not 
only been unable to subsidise the publication of researches, 
but have in most cases even failed to give their staffs- 
sufficient leisure for the efficient prosecution of original 
work The appearance of a paper by Prof, Karl Pearson 
on mathematical contributions to the theory of evolution, 
bearing on the title-page " Department of Applied Mathe¬ 
matics, University College, University of London—Drapers" 
Company Research Memoirs," is significant in more ways, 
than one It represents the fact that, probably for the first 
time, a City company has given an endowment of 1000/ to 
a university for the furtherance of research pure and simple* 
and further it indicates that mathematical research is at 
last beginning to receive public recognition The present 
paper deals with the theory of contingency and its relation 
to association and normal correlation 

The attention of the reader who is interested in the 
teaching and development of mechanics and mathematics 
is directed to an important address by Prof A 5 ommerfeld r 
of Aachen, on " The Scientific Results and Aims of Modern 
Applied Mechanics," of which an abridged translation, by 
Mr R M Milne, has appeared in the Mathematical 
Gazette The address is a powerful statement of the now 
prevalent view that in teaching mechanics the foundations, 
must be securely laid by systematic experimental work on the 
part of the students themselves, for whom suiLable facilities, 
must be generously provided , it is ako a plea for a closer 
attention on the part of mathematicians to the problems, 
of practical mechanics In this country these doctrines have 
long been associated with the name of Prof Perry, F.R 5 .* 
and one of the latest phases in the movement is the reform 
of the teaching of elementary mathematics Prof Sommer- 
fcld states that most of the German high schools now 
possess richly equipped laboratories for research and In¬ 
struction in mechanics, and that the value of such work Is 
generally recognised and greatly appreciated He also 
describes the nature of some of the experiments and in¬ 
vestigations that are carried out In these laboratories 

It is satisfactory that there seems to have been a general! 
agreement among the speakers at a recent meeting of the 
National Association of Manual Training Teachers—held 
to discuss the references to manual training in schools in 
the reports of the Mosely Educational Commission—as to 
the need in all schools for practical work conducted orv 
scientific lines Mr Mosely said that the broad-minded way 
in which American engineers tackled the problems brought 
before them was what first excited his interest in the 
system of education in the United States Mr Mosely 
agrees with Prof Armstrong that it is the fourth " R 
which makes all the difference between the educational 
results In the United States and In this country American 
teachers are right in giving more attention to the teach¬ 
ing of how to reason in a scientific manner than is commovr 
in English schools. Prof. Armstrong, who also spoke Mt 
the meeting, deprecated the erection of what he called " » 
magnificent metal workshop here and a magnificent wood 
workshop there," and said a large supply of costly 
machinery of one kind Is unnecessary A variety of occupy 
tlons rendered possible to the boys is what is wanted* glut 
the manual training thus provided should be related to Jtadf 
requirements. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, March 17,—"On the Effect of a Mag¬ 
netic Field on the Rite of Subsidence of Torsional Oscilla¬ 
tions In Wires of Nickel and Iron, and the Changes 
Produced by Drawing and Annealing " By Prof Andrew 
Oray. F R.S , and Alexander Wood, B Sc 

May 5 — M Experiments on a Method of Preventing Death 
from Snake Bite, capable of Common and Easy Practical 
Application " By Sir Lauder Brunton, F R.S , Sir Joseph 
Psyrsr, Bart , FRS, and Dr L Regan. 

Although this paper Ib a Joint one, the authors mention 
that each had a different share in its production The 
whole research may be regarded as the natural outcome 
of the work begun In India nearly forty years ago by 
Fayrer, the Instrument employed was designed by Brunton 
and the experimental work was carried out by Rogers 

Of late years a great deal of important and Instructive 
work has been done by Fraser, Calmette and others in 
regard to the preparation of antlvemns, the injection of 
which will preserve life In animals poisoned by snake venom 
This method of treatment, however successful It may be, 
Is open to the objection that its application is very limited, 
as it can only be employed in places where the arjtivemns 
can be stored ready for use In order that any method of 
preventing death from the bites of snake poison should be 
of much practical utility, it must be one which can be 
constantly at hand when wanted and easy of application 
by unskilled persons, and as it is especially needed by very 
poor people, such as the natives of India, it must also be 
very cheap. In connection with this paper, an instrument 
which seems to promise good results was shown at the 
Royal Society It consists simply of a small lancet about 



half an inch long with a hollow wooden handle, in which 
crystals of permanganate of potash are contained The 
way in which It is proposed to apply the permanganate 
is, that anyone bitten by a snake should at once tear a 
etnp from a turban, shirt or any other article of clothing, 
and tie It as quickly as possible above the bite A cut 
should then be made with the lancet over the site of the 
bite so as to convert the puncture made by the snake's 
tooth into a small wound Into this the crystals of 
permanganate of potash, moistened with saliva if necessary, 
are to be rubbed Permanganate of potash as an antidote 
to snake poison was first used by Fayrer in 1869, it was 
shown by Wynter Blyth in 1877 to be a complete chemical 
antidote to cobra venom when mixed in vitro, and his 
results were confirmed by Brunton and Fayrer In 1878 
The anti-vivisection law prevented them from carrying 
these experiments further at the time, but their continuance 
in this country haa now been rendered possible by Dr 
Waller's Invention of a method of giving chloroform con¬ 
tinuously for forty-eight haul's or more By means of this 
instrument Captain Rogers has been stye to test the effect 
of permanganate of potash applied in the manner already 
described on rabbits and cats. Five out of six animals 
experimented upon Survived afttt the injection of cobra 
poison, and a Similar number survived after the use 
of Daboia poison These experiments, which were entirely 
carried out by Captain Rogers, are very satisfactory, 
ihajtnudp as they show that the utility of permanganate of 
pottah Is not confined to one eUss of vdnom. but that it 



few ernnds, It seems probable, that absorption ebon 
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as those which he made in this country, It is proposed that 
lancets, 1 with full directions for use, should be sold at a 
very cheap rate at all the post offices in India, In the same 
way as packets of quinine are sold at present If the plan 
of treatment should prove efficacious, it will be a great 
pleasure to Sir Joseph Fayrer to see the fruition of the 
work which he began forty years ago 

Chemical Society, May 18 — ProL W. A. Tilden, 
FRS, president, in the chair —The action of nltrosyl 
chloride on pinene W A Tilden. It is shown that the 
yield of this compound by the usual processes Is improved 
by using a mixture of equal quantities of d- and l-pinenes 
For the regeneration of pinene from the nitrosochlonde, 
methylaniline is recommended in place of aniline —The 
electrolytic estimation of minute quantities of arsenic 
H J S Sand and J E Haekford. Ihe authors recom¬ 
mend the use of lead electrodes for the estimation of minute 
quantities of arsenic, as their application permits of a 
simplification of previous methods —The action of sodium 
mcthoxide and its homologues on brnzophenone chloride 
and benzylidene chloride, part 11 J h Mackenzie and 
A F Jo ••pH.—The bromination of phenolic compounds 
J T Hswltt, J Meaner and H Bilk. It is shown that 
when one molecular proportion of bromine acts on phenol, 
Lhe character and proportions of the products obtained vary 
with the conditions under which the reaction is carried out 
Absence of water and presence of a strong mineral acid 
favour the formation of p-bromophenol, whilst sodium 
acetate In a glacial acetic acid solution diminishes the 
quantity of para-derivative formed - The decomposition of 
the alkylureas A preliminary note C E Fawsltt. An 
investigation of the velocity of decomposition of the alkyl- 
uieas with acids shows that the hydrolysis is indirect, and 
is effected as a secondary reaction of the arid with the 
alkylammomum cyanate first formed —The formation of 
periodides in nitrobenzene solution, part 11 , periodides of 
the alkali and alkaline earth metals H M Dawson and 
Miss E E Qoodaon. In general, these iodides have proper¬ 
ties similar to those of the potassium derivative already de¬ 
scribed, and the experimental data indicate that enncaiodides 
of the type M'I P or M"I iB probably represent the highest 
limiting type of periodides.—The action of ozone on ethane 
Preliminary note W A Bone and J Druirnsn. The 
authors have obtained ethyl alcohol by the interaction of 
ethane and ozone at too° lhe paper gives an account of 
the method and apparatus employed —Caproylthio- 
carbimide A E Dlaon. A description of this substance 
and of a number of its derivatives is given , 

Royal Meteorological Society'May 18 — Capt D, Wilson 
Barker, president, In the chair—lhe principal causes of 
rain the Hon F A Rollo Rues ell. The chief causes 
of rain are only four, but several of these are often in co¬ 
operation These causes may be briefly described as 
follows —(1) the forced ascent of moist air by the slopes 
of mountains \ {?) a mass of air Invading rather suddenly 
another mass moving from an opposite direction and main¬ 
taining its flow below the opposing current which it dis¬ 
places , (3) the ascent of more or less moist air through 
heavier and colder air to a height where condensation of 
vapour takes place, increased radiation of heat towards 
space, and often electrical developments producing further 
condensation, increase of temperature, and renewed ascent 
with 'the same results; (4) the mixture of currents of air 
from different directions —On (he observations of rainfall 
at 'the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Jn the years 1615 to 
5903 W C. Nun. The author has made a full inquiry 
into the circumstances relating tp the early history of the 
register, and has drawn up an authoritative table of rain¬ 
fall for the long period of eighty-nine years The average 
annual rainfall, la 3436 Inches, and Che number of rainy 
days 157. The greatest fall w 35 54 Inches in 1903, and 
dip least fall 16-38 Inches' in 1,838. During the five months 
January to May, no cuonthU^ijiU exceeding 4 37 Inches was 
^recorded, but In the remaining seven months there were 
; twentypfour falls weeding < Inches.-. Light falls tof rqin 
SrtxWeatf nFfncIpslty through M nine niojiths Jamioty u> 

nejMBete^msatoadahy JfenmiiArfoeJd and Sofia .itfarStilthfeMi 
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Anthropological Institute, May 34.—Prof, W Gowland 
in the chair —Mr E F Martin exhibited a Urge collec¬ 
tion of native object# which he had obtained during hie 
reildence in northern Nigeria The exhibit, which was of 
great interest, comprised specimens of musical instruments, 
weapons, leather and brass work and pottery, chiefly manu¬ 
factured by the Hausas —The Rev C. T Collyer delivered 
a lecture on Korea and its people, which he illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides Mr Collyer, during his twenty 
years' residence in the country, had unrivalled opportunities 
of observing the Koreans, and In his lecture he gave a 
valuable account of their manners, customs and architecture 
His slides illustrated native types and buildings, and he 
also explained by diagrams the plan of the Korean house, 
with the theoretical arrangements for separation of the 
sexes, their system of counting and their alphabet, which 
is simplicity itself, consisting of only twenty-five letters, in 
marked contrast to the elaborate system of ideography in 
use amongst the Chinese and Japanese 

Linnean Society, May 34.—Prof, S H Vines, FRS, 
in the chair.—Anniversary meeting Ihe following 
officers were elected —President, Prof W A Herdman, 
treasurer, Mr. Frank Crisp, seiretanes, Dr D H Scott 
and the Rev 1 R R Stebbing The president devoted 
the greater part of his address to considering the life-work 
of Llnmeus and his Llaim to the gratitude of later workers 
Ihe president then presented the Linnean gold medal 10 
Dr A Gunther 

Physical Society, May 27.— Mr J Swinburne, Vice-pre31 
dent, in the chair —The law of action between magnets 
and its bearing on the determination of the horizontal com¬ 
ponent of the earth's magnetic field with unifllar magneto¬ 
meters Dr C Ohrss. Starting with the general formula 
for the action between two magnets perpendicular to one 
another, in Lamont's first position, the author discusses 
how observations should be combined when the higher 
terms usually neglected m magnetometer reductions are 
taken into account —On the ascertained absence of effects 
of motion through the xther in relation to the constitution 
nf matter on the FltzGcrald-Lorentz hypothesis Prof. J 
Larmor. In consequence of recent misapprehensions (c/ 
D R, Brace, Phi/ Mag , March), the argument on this 
subjeit, as givsn In^ 1 JEther and Matter " (1900), i«s briefly 
re-Etated The absence of effect of convection, to the first 
order, was demonstrated by Lorentz Absence of effect to 
the second order of the ratio of the velocity of convection 
to that of radiation has now been experimentally estab¬ 
lished, as regards optical Interference with long path, by 
Michelson , as regards mechanical artion on a charged 
electric condenser, by Trouton , us regards double-refraction, 
by Lord Rayleigh and by Prof Brace This suggests 
strongly a complete correspondence m detail between the 
material system connected with the earth's motion and the 
same system at rest in the sther, so that their internal 
iHations are indistinguishable Theoretically such complete 
correspondence, up to the second order, exists, involving the 
FitzGerald-Lorentz shrinkage, provided a purely electrical 
constitution of matter (as regards its physical relations) is 
granted, but apparently not otherwise Thus it is held 
that these phenomena point consistently in that direction 
— On coherence and re-coherence Dr P E Rhae* and 
CAB Oari-att. In a paper In the Phxl Mag (March, 
xqoi), Dr Shaw described a method of investigating 
coherence by measuring the forces required to sunder the 
cohered surfaces It was there shown that forces of the 
order of 1 dyne were required for a copper-copper contact 
of two single wires Further, there seemed to be evidence 
of a change of state at the place of coherence, possibly 
orientation of the particles at the contact In the present 
paper the authors follow the same method of investigation, 
adducing evidence that coherence can be explained, and 
only explained, by Lodge’s original theory of fusion, and 
further establishing the after-effect, whether orientation or 
otherwise, mentioned In the former paper 
Caubridgk 

Philosophical Society, May lA—Dr. Baker, president. In 
the chair.—1on the effect or a magnetic neld 00 the 
vibrations of an atom contafhing six corpuscles placed at 
the corners of a regular octahedron. Prof Thenseik The 
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Zeeman effect for a single corpuscle vibrating about ite 
position of equilibrium is to split up the spectral line 
corresponding to its free vibration into a triplet, the differ¬ 
ence between the frequencies of the extreme lines of the 
triplet being He/m, in a field of strength H Measure¬ 
ments of the magnetic separation of lines in the spectra of 
various elements show that different lines may experience 
different separations The object of this note is to describe 
a model atom the vibrations of which would not all be 
affected in the same way by a magnetic field It is shown 
that if six corpuscles are arranged at the corners of an 
octahedron their vibrations will under the magnetic field 
be split up into three triplets , in one of these the separation 
of the frequencies will be normal, t e He/tn, while in the- 
other two the separacion will only amount to half the normal, 
value —>The effect of screening on ionisation in closed 
vessels A Wood. Previous experimenters have shown 
that the so-tailed spontaneous ionisation In dosed vessels- 
is in part due to a radiation from the walls of the vessels. 
The experiments described go to show that this radiation 
consists of two kinds, (a) a secondary radiation excited by 
a penetrating radiation from without, and (b) an intrinsic 
radiation probably due to a true radio-activity of the 
material The former predominates in vessels of iron, zinc 
and tin, the latter in vessels of lead and aluminium — 
Quasi radio-activity produced by the point discharge 5 A. 
Edmonds. A metallic body becomes quasi radio-active 
when points are made to fate it, and both points and body 
are connected to the terminals of a Wjmshurst machine, and 
the discharge passed in dusty air When caused to pass, 
in the outside air, or in air freed from dust either by 
settling or by filtration through glass-wool, no effect is 
obtainable All metals act equally well, while the points, 
do not become at all active This quasi activity is con¬ 
sidered to be due to the dust particles in the air trapping 
the 10ns present during the discharge and forming a film 
of them on the surface of the body —Magnetic deflexion of 
the negative current of electricity from a hot platinum wire 
at low pressures G Owen. The paper contains an account 
of experiments made to obtain some information with re¬ 
gard to the mechanism of the discharge at low pressures 
Ihe experiments lead to the conclusion that the carriers, 
of the current are mainly corpuscles at all temperatures. 
When proper precautions are taken, about qo per cent of 
the earners are deflected by a magnetic field corresponding 
to that required to deflect pdrtules for which the ratio 
e/m is io’—Some photoelectric effects W M Varioy. 
—Note on the atomic weight of bismuth R If Adlo. In 
this note the author gave his determinations of the atomic 
weight of bismuth, which confirm the results of Classen 
and hx the value at about 2088—Note on compounds con¬ 
taining L in asymmetric nitrogen and an asymmetric carbon 
atom H O Jones. The investigation of the formation 
of compounds containing an asymmetric nitrogen atom from 
an optically active tertiary amine was undertaken m the 
hope that the two possible isomerides would be formed in 
unequal quantities and separable by ordinary means This 
expectation has been realised for the union of methyl-I-amyl- 
amline with allyl and benzyl Iodides —The spatial configur¬ 
ation of tnvalent nitrogen compounds H O JeAM and 
J P Millington. The paper describes the results of some* 
experiments made with the view of obtaining evidence as to 
tho configuration of tnvalent nitrogen compounds, by- 
attempting to resolve compounds in which the valency of 
the nitrogen should not change during the process Methyl- 
ethyl-anlline-sulphonic acid was prepared and Its brucine salt 
submitted to fractional crystallisation, but without effecting 
any resolution, and similarly with the dextro-camphor- 
sulphonate of benzyl-phenyl-hydrazine It is therefore con¬ 
cluded that the three groups attached to the tnvalent 
nitrogen atom are normally situated In the same plane with 
it — Relations among perpetuants . A. Young.—On the pro¬ 
portion of the sexes among the Todas . R. C. Punnotft and 
W. H R. Mvore. 

Edinburgh. 

Royal Society. May a.—Prof. GeUue In the chair* ^ 
In a paper on the date of upheaval which caused the 
twenty-five-feet raised beeches In central Scotland, Dr- 
Robert Wears went carefully Into the evidence, and gave 
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reasons for fixing the date of upheaval subsequent to the eleven->ear period, and gave another argument in favour 
Bronze age and anterior to the Roman occupation—Dr of the idea that seismic aitlvity was influenced by magnetic 

R. H. Traqnlr exhibited a skull of the great extinct ox changes The paper touched upon several other uslro- 

(06f taurus, var prtmigtnnu), and certain remains of rein- nomual and meteorological problems 
deer, which had been found in the grounds of Dundas Castle, 

Dalmeny The skull was very large, and indicated a great Paris 

stretch of horns—Prof A Crichton Mltohell gave certain Academy of Sciences, May 30 —M. Mascart in the chair — 
preliminary results he had obtained on the rate of con- l he c hemiuil effeits of light The action of hydrochloric 
vective loss of heat from a surface exposed to a current of and upon p i atlnum and gold m Bart helot Pure 
air A thin strip of platinum foil formed the one branch gold and platinum are slowly attacked by fuming hydro- 

of a Wheatstone bridge, which was constructed so as to be lh | orlc HCld the prese ruc of light, control experiments 

able to carry very powerful currents The current through ln whllh theae meta | s wcre trea ted with hydrochloric add 

the strip was strong enough to raise it to the temperature and kept m the dark gave no metal in solution In the 

of incandescence, and was measured accurately on a galvano- presence of manganese chloride the amount dissolved waa 
meter placed suitably in the circuit The strip was enclosed Bear i, doubled —Study of the solubility of silicon in silver, 
in a tube through which a blast of air was drawn by means Qn a variety of crystallised million soluble in hydrofluoric 

of a large fan worked by a gas engine The velocity of the utld H Moiiian and F ftiamam. Silicon is, much more 

air was measured directly in each case The experiment soluble in fuwd silver than in lead or zinc* The crystal- 
consisted in finding the resistance of the strip, and there- , |j sed SI | lcdn found in the solidified metal lontams a certain 
fore its temperature, for given values of heating current | proportion of an allotropic variety of siluon which la 
and velocity of air It is evident that for moderate velon- { soluble in hydrochloric acid The experimental results are 

ties of air current the strip will, for a particular value of expre5 sed in the form of a curve, showing the relation 

electric current passing along it, be cooled more or less between the total silicon dissolved as a function of the 
according as the air current is greater or smaller Ihe temperature, and also of that portion which is soluble in 
results so far obtained indicated that even in still air a hydrofluoric aud —On the formation in nature of vanadium 
large part of the cooling was due to convection It was minerals, A Ditto.— On the use of stereoscopical images 
hoped that the experiments would lead to important inform- m the construction of topographical plans A LautMdat 
ation as to the relative amounts of convection and radiation —ihe effects of small oscillations of exlernal conditions on 
when a surface was cooling in the air a dependent system of two variables P Du ham.—On a 

May ib —Sir John Murray in the chair —Dr J Malm phenomenon analogous to phosphorescence produced by the 
read a paper on a cosmic theory of the diurnal and long- n . r ays E Blohat. A copper plate is exposed to the action 
period changes of terrestrial magnetism and their possible Q f a bundle of n-rays of definite wave-length, obtained from 
connection with seismic phenomena and the displacement a Nernst lamp after refraction through an aluminium prism 
of the earth's axis of rotation On the assumption that the The secondary rays emitted by the plate are analysed by 
atmosphere is a feeble electric conductor set in oscillation means of a blit and an aluminium prism, making use of 
by the thermal and gravitational action of the sun and | a phosphorescent screen It is found that, in accordance 
moon, an expression was obtained for the diurnal variation with Stokes’s law, the secondary radiations are of greater 
of magnetic potential 'I his contained as a factor the wave-length than the primary radiations from which they 
variation in height of a mass of air But on the assump- are derived —Magnetic observations at Tananarive P, 
tion that the air was in an average state of convective Colin. Tables of the absolute values of declination and 
equilibrium, the principles of thermodynamics led to the inclination for the year ending April, 1904 —The synthesis 
result that this time variation in height was proportional of a series of tertiary alcohols, starting from cyclohexanol 
to the time variation of the air temperature at the earth's Paul Sabatier and Alph Maliba, It has been recently 
surface Hence was deduced the formula V = a sin a$d$/d\, shown that tycLohexOnoL can be readily obtained in quantity 
where V is the magnetic potential, 0 is the latitude, A the from phenol by the action of hydrogen and reduced nickel 
longitude, 0 the temperature, and a a constant The By treating with alkyl-magnesium compounds, this su^- 
equipotential curves so obtained showed a remarkable re- stance yields a series of tertiary alcohols The mode 6f 
semblance to Schuster’s curves deduced from magnetic preparation and the physical properties of a number of 
observations, the main difference being a lag in longitude these alcohols are given, the reaction appearing to proceed 
(equal to time) of the real rurves as compared with those equally well with bolh fatty and aromatic compound!. — 

deduced from theory, The next step in the argument was The hydrographic study of the coasts of FAune, from 190* 

to consider the possible strains which might result from to 1903 M La port a.—On the foundations of a systematic 
this diurnal variation m magnetic distribution, and the theory of spherical functions Niels Nlalaon.—On the 
conclusion was that such strains would cause a slight universal joint L Laeornu.—On the simultaneous 

bulging on the side next the sun This one-sided tide emission of the n- and t^-rays Jean Beequeral. From 

agreed with the indications of the horizontal pendulum the variation in the intensity of a feebly 4 phosphorescent 
as found by Ehlert, and with the recent measurements of screen under the. influence of the n-rays with the angle at 
change of direction of plumbline, it was easy to see that which the screen is viewed, the conclusion is drawn that 
the change in declination of the sun would give rise to under the influence of the n-rays. duch a screen emits n-rays. 
seasonal effects, and the periodicity indicated for various normally and n ,-rays tangentially Experiments jn sup- 
latitudes agreed in a suggestive manner with the seasonal port of this view are given,—The action of anaesthetics on 
curves gf seismic activity in these latitudes By an appll- the source*, of the n t -rays , Julien Mayor. Sources of 

cation of the same principle of convective equilibrium. Dr n r rays, like those of the n-ra$j, are affected by anssthetics. 

Halm showed that the dailv oscillation of the barometric —On a new method of obtaining photographs in colours 
pressure could be represented as the sum of two terms, of Auguste and Louis LumlSre. The method described in the 
which one depended on the change of temperature frhm the present communication is based on the use of coloured 
mean and the other on the seppnd differential coefficient particles arranged in a layer on a glass plate, this is 
of the temperature at the surface. The constant factor covered with a suitable varnish,, ®nd finally with a layer 
multiplying the latter term is the same along a latitude pf sensitive emulsion The plate thus prepared Is exposed 
parallel, at lenat to a first approximation, but the multiplier through the back, developed, and the image thus prepared 
Of the former term depends on the character of the locality Inverted, giving the colours of the original photograph on 
according as it Is maritime, continental, or mountainous looking through it —On a new regulator allowing of the 
The general theory advanced brought into connection not control of the vacuum in a Crookes’s tube M Krouohksil. 
Only meteorological and magnetic phenomena, but also A aide tube is blown on to the bulb containing some g^lasa 
brijailc activity, change of latitude, and displacement of the *wool After the tube has become hard through use, it Is 
aals, and all aa a result of «oJar radiation acting 1 only necessary to warm *thf glass wool slightly, when 
fhw earth's atmosphere It waa natural to search for/T sufficient air it given off to restore the tube to its original 
"period In these variations. A Careful tabula- 1 condition.—Acetylenic aldehydes. New method of prepej 1 - 
tftmwraotafri recent statistics of earthquakes in Japan ation:, the action of hydroxylamlne - Ch. Mowrmc and R, 
fretd ttMvrhgygesi recorded cases showed an undoubted The acetylene hydrocarbon is heated for twenty* 

4*9. t$o6, vox* 70] 
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four hours with an alkyl^magfieomm compound Yields of 
acetal amounting to about 75 per cent, of the theoretical 
are obtained. These acetals are readily hydrolysed to the 
corresponding aldehydes by dilute sulphuric acid These 
aldehydes, on treatment with hydroxylamlne, do not give 
oximes, but igoxazols, several of which are described — 
The differences of histological structure and secretion 
between the anterior and posterior kidney In male elasmo- 
brancha ‘ I Bereea. —On the respective functions of the 
two parts of the adductor muscles in the lamellibranchs 
F Mareoau. —On the adaptation of the plant to the 
Intensity of light M Wloanxr.— On the permeability of 
the tegument of certain dried seeds to the atmosphere 
Paul Bsestfsrsl. If (he tegument if carefully dried, it is 
absolutely impermeable to the gases of the atmosphere 
In the presence of moisture, however, these gases pais 
through Hence the complete suspension of all the pheno¬ 
mena of respiration of the seed is only realised In the 
absence of moisture —On the spontaneous radiations of 
SUngmatocystis Versicolor Paul Vulllomln.— A case of 
the emission of the n-rays after death Augustin 
Oharpsntlar. —The lipolytic property of the cytoplasm a of 
the castor-oil seed is not due to a soluble ferment Maurice 
NlaloiflXt—On an albumen extracted from the eggs of the 
frog J Qalhnord.— On the condition of the starch in 
stale bread E Roux —The motive action of the pneufno- 

f astrle nerve on the biliary vesicle D Courtada and 
F' Quyon. —On the toxinty of the rhlorhydrate of 
amylene , L Launoy and F Billon —Contribution to the I 
study of Bence-Jones albumosuria G Pfttoln and Ch I 
iSlIellgri.—The amount of albuminoid material necessary 
in human diet H. LabM and M Moroholano— On ten 
cases of arterial hypertension treated by d’Arsonvnlisation 
A Moutlor. In all the cases the arterial pressure was 
reduced to the normal At the same time, in some of the 
cases, the symptoms of arteno-sclerosis disappeared in great 
part 1 
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OXFORD ON tHE UP GRADE. 

You will not find your highest capacity in statesman¬ 
ship, nor in practical science, nor in art, nor in any 
other field where that capacity is most urgently needed 
for the right service of life, unless there is a general 
and vehement spirit of search in the air.” 

An Oxford Correspondence of 1903 Jsdited by W. 

Warde Fowler, (Oxford . B H Blackwell p London . 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co , Lid ) 
UTSIDE Oxford, the sub-rector of Lincoln 
College is known as a nature student—his many 
11 Tales of the Birds Tl having- afforded infinite pleasure 
to a large circle of readers, old and young, on account 
6f their subject-matter, then truthfulness and sin¬ 
cerity and their great literary charm; within the 
university, he ranks as an authority on classical sub¬ 
jects, To know the views of such a man, at such a 
time as the present, is a matter nf no slight con¬ 
sequence 

The booklet which Mr Warde Fowler has most 
opportunely published takes the form of a series of 
letters exchanged between a tutor, a certain Mr. Slade, 
and his pupil, Jim Holmes—who, having distin¬ 
guished himself by taking a second in Greats and 
muffed the I C.S , goes to Switzerland on a holiday, 
he there falls in with two Swiss professors engaged 
in bug-hunting and subsequently lakes a short course 
in architecture at Zurich under one of them Jim is 
somewhat old for his age—so is Mr Slade, for art 
Qxford Don, in the qense that he is far ahead of his 
time in the liberality of his views . but this no doubt 
coitios of mixing with the birds. When a small boy 
at a private school, he tells Jim, he was what would 
now perhaps be called slack „ he did not even play 
games—but,'he read all the books he could lay hands 
on collected butterflies and laid the foundation 
of one other pursuit which had been a constant delight 
to him all his life since What this was we may easily 
guess He is thankful that he was a small boy then" 
and not now. After referring to the success of several 
6f his schoolmates, he adds — 

" I do not think we could have wasted our time 
altogether. Anyhow I think we went to our respective 
public schools with our minds fresh and our interests 
pretty numerous and lively. If we really were idle 
boy's, then I think that the extirpation of the idle boy, 
a process on which the headmasters seem to have set 
their hearts, is a process that needs a little considera¬ 
tion and criticism ” 

The wisdom of this utterance is beyond question, it 
is undoubtedly all-important tint interests should be 
developed jn early youth and it is unfortunate that 
the combination of classic with naturalist is so far 
from being a common one; contact with nature is 
perhaps the most effective of all means of correcting 
the narrowness of outlook, the lack of alertness and 
oiobservadonql power, as well as the intolerable self- 
which, if not peculiarly characteristic, 
y*ijjMP 0 often met with in the student trained on 
PurqlTOMkical lines* Nature can be approached from" 
•ft* 10 acquaintance with scientific 
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method can be so easily gained, that the almost com* 
plete neglect of natural knowledge by humanists, 
especially by the Oxford school, is nothing short of in¬ 
excusable The irrational conservatism which makes 
progress so difficult at the present time is probably 
almost wholly attributable to this neglect. 

The story is opened by a letter (full of significant 
remarks) from Mr Slade to Jim’s father — 

" I fear Jim himself will be disappointed , No 
one else will mind Why it is I hardly know but It is 
the fact that the Greats list attracts much less general 
attention now than it used to it may be that we 
don't believe any longer that a man who has taken* a 
first is something quite out of the common , I 
want him to get into the ICS . but honestly I 
don't think he will There’s .1 fine quality in him 
which is apt to be trampled out by these elephantine 
examinations He would be a first-rate man for 

India but I doubt if they will catch him by an 
examination Never mind, he will do good work in 
life as soon as he recovers from the effects of his 
education. 11 

The kind of consolation administered to the father 
in this closing ^entente is noteworthy The corre¬ 
spondence shows how the recovery Lakes place—partly 
at Mr Slade's hands, partly because Jim is for a 
time translated into an atmosphere which should but 
does not yet exist at Oxford 

Jim’s father displays no little sanity of mind in his 
reply to the tutor’s letter *— 

11 What on earth is to become of Jim if he fails—I 
should have thought that four years of Oxford with a 
little finishing at Wren's would make a lad quite 
safe who had been in the Sixth 9* a public school and 
got a scholarship and first in Mods. However, I shall 
get over it and so must he. he must look out for a 
mastership or take to architecture like his uncle, who 
might take him into his office if he meant business 
But that is just what Oxford men don't The young 
fellows peddle along until the awful question comes 
down on them and Lhen if you ask whab they would 
like to do they say, they don’t exactly know < Affairs 
of tremendous importance have occupied their atten¬ 
tion—boat-races, football matches, tennis and all the 
rest of it—and after all it is as much our fault as 
yours, we like to see them enjoying themselves when 
they come home And their sisters arrange an out-of- 
door life for them lasting pretty well all the vacation ” 

Jim goes to (he Maderanerthal with a friend, who 
is soon called away, however, so that he is left with 
( " only some stupid foreigners, professors, I fancy 
having injured his knee on the way, he is laid up there 
for a time Mr, Slade sends him a parcel of books to 
supplement the novels in the hotel saloon—a transla¬ 
tion of Goethe's conversations with Eckermann, Mat 
Amofd's "Essays in Criticism,” Gardner’s "Oxford 
at the Cross Roads,” Bury’* inaugural lecture at 
Cambridge and Boissier’s ” Promenades ArchaolO- 
gfques ” At the same time, he suggests to Jim, 
” Might it possibly be worth while to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the stupid professors? ” Jim takes 
tfife .fly gradually but greedily—both books and pro¬ 
fessors. The bug-hunter exhibits his catch and asks 
him if he knows Prof. Bofeoo at Oxford; of course he 
fcjoes not—the prophet having little honour ut his own 
country, especially ip the eyes of,undergraduates, who 1 
have no love for prophets at our universities* ^But on 

H 
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Writing to his tutor, Jim asks— 11 Who the mischief is 
Prof Dolton/'" 

The butterfly man, Herr Nageli, turns out to be a 
doctor and, after inspecting 1 the knee, actually goes 
away to fetch bandages, &c , thereby winning Jim’s 
heart p his companion is the architect The three soon 
become the best of friends. 

Mr Slade explains in due course who Prof Bolton 
Is—paying him the well deserved compliment of 
describing him as 11 one of the centres of gravity of 
the world's entomology ” In this letter, he refers 
to Prof. Gardner as 

11 The Chamberlain of Oxfoed, who does not see 
why things should always go on exactly as they have 
done for fifty years or so and who clearly and reso¬ 
lutely "puts out his opinion that there is room for 
improvement and that we must become less of a big 
school and more of a real University " 

He asks Jim for his opinion of Gardner’s book, as 
that of a 11 friendly person not wholly without intelli¬ 
gence " who has lately been himself through the mill 
which, according to Gardner, “ is very much out of 
order and needs new scientific? appliances to make 
it grind well " The opinion comes a good deal later 
that it may be well to keep the essential principle of 
Greats but to adjust it to new needs, finding a way 
somehow to give a man a phance of keeping his kettle 
really on the boil, 

Jim develops apace in the free Swiss air under 
professorial guidance In acknowledging the arrival 
of the books, he confesses that he has not yet recovered 
the taste for reading. 11 I feel," he says, "with a 
friend devoted to natural histoiy who complained that 
he had not time to read, 9 for as long as there is light 
I want to be looking at things/ Books may be made 
for men, but I deny that man was made for books " 

In the next letter or two, the subject discussed is the 
need of treating every subject from a scientific point of 
view, Mr Slade remarking :— 

"It is astonishing what nonsense able men will 
sometimes write, just because they don’t know even 
the elementary laws of scientific investigation." And 
he then dwells on the importance of attention to style 
in writing—of attention to the 1 ars rhetonca,' which 
is after all in its proper sense only the result of a 
conscientious effort to think clearly and get down your 
meaning neatly Rhetoric need not mean adornment, 
though it is often used in that sense No one would 
call Darwin a rhetoncan, yet he was one In so far as 
he positively refused to let any sentence stand of which 
the meaning was not clear in his mind and pellucid 
to the reader " 

Matthew Arnold is referred to on the same subject. 
The letter ends in a P.S , in which the following most 
appropriate passage from Roger Ascham’s 11 Schole- 
master " is quoted — 

11 All soch Authors, as be fullest of good matter and 
right judgement in doctrine, be likewise always most 
proper in wordes, most apte in sentence, most plam 
and pute in uttering the same, 3 ' 

"If I am not mistaken," Mr Slade adds, 11 this 
would haire delighted Darwin " His appreciation of 
Darwin is indeed very, noticeable ; it is much to be 
desired Shat the example which Darwin bps set—hid 
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modesty, his reverence of fact and of exactness—should 
be brought home to humanists generally. Jim bite 
the nail on the head in a subsequent reply in saying *— 

" I never had enough to say to trouble much about 
how I said it; 1 think that’s probably the mischief 
rather than rhetoric—want of stuff ana the necessity 
of writing an essay when you know nothing about the 
subject and care less, &c." 


We seldom realise how often " want of stuff " is at 
the root of schoolboy failures The discussion may be 
commended to the many schoolmasters who, thinking 
to teach English composition, 1 vainly require their 
pupils to write essays on subjects of which they know 
practically nothing and m which they cannot take the 
slightest interest It is worth noting that Prof. 
Gardner takes up a similar attitude in his 11 Oxford 
at the Cross Roads " — 

11 If men were set to write out clearly what they had 
really learned, it would be an excellent training. But 
I think that to set men to write on subjects about 
which they know little and about which under the 
conditions they can learn but little is not merely in¬ 
expedient but radically immoral It trains the writer 
to conceal his ignorance, to pretend to know what he 
does not know, to cultivate sophistries of all kinds. 
And worst of all, a man who has once learned the 
fatal art of writing plausibly, without knowledge, will 
scarcely in after life be persuaded to take the pains 
necessary in order to discover the truth of things " 

We next come to a very important dtssertatio dt 
examinationibus After the ICS. exam Jim 
writes — 


11 My mental liver is out of order as well as my 
bodily one. They do their work well at Wren’s and 
we slaved away in the heat all day like convicts; the 
unlucky lecturers seem to bemoan their fate and 
would fain go into things a little further than they 
dare, but they are slaves of the lamp too—the glorious 
illuminating lamp of competitive exam 11 

In writing of his failure to pass the exam he gives 
utterance to a truth which we too often lose sight of in 
considering examinations — 


11 These . . . (adjective to taste) competitive exam¬ 
inations do as much harm as good by damaging more 
than half the competitors for no reason at all " 

In his reply, Mr Slade proceeds to 11 uncork him* 
self ” in a very noteworthy manner — 

" Exams there must be of one kind or another; but 
the less we have of exams that do not positively help 
us in education the better we shall be as a nation. 
. . . We In England have become so completely 
salted, soused and pickled in these exams, that we 
no longer use our natural intelligence in judging of 
them. We take them for granted and never or rarely 
inquire into their effect on the human mind We have 
lost the power of summing up the general result of 
them on the nation during a long series of decades. 

I am strongly inclined to think that our system 
of exams has seriously damaged the natural intelli¬ 
gence of the nation by almost destroying the fresh* 
ness of interest which a fair average or beys ought to 
take in their work and by robbing them of muqt 

I Tl U quits likely that we may progress tpm I sodoa In ihSikir 
number of the Sei—I Wtrld in Inlenetlng article on the teecf 
by a master at Halleybttry College—who actually arete 1 
should be taught English by much reading of XngUu be 
lag J wbo caa aay there b no hope for il ~ " 

happening T 
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mental freedom and elasticity. We get into a habit of 
looking acknowledge in terms of examination. . 

The really important subject in the essay—for 
Oxford—is first touched upon in a P S. by Jim, who 
says:— 

11 1 have been looking into the 1 Crossways ’ again 
What does he mean when he says that everyone ought 
to do a piece of first-hand work? A piece of work that 
no one has done before? I am so ignorant that this 
puzzles me Have you ever done such a thing? " 

The sweet innoeency of the young English graduate 
is well displayed in this passage Mr. Slade is clearly 
cornered; he answers — 

“ Excuse my saying that you are an 1 enfant ter¬ 
rible 1 You ask me if 1 have ever done a piece of 
first-hand work? . I decline altogether to answer 
the question But I will tell you that the joy of dis¬ 
covering something that you did not know before is 
in my experience very great, and that the joy of find¬ 
ing that so far as your knowledge goes no one ever 
found it out before is far greater I have not ever 
dug up anything, or caught any insect, as yet un¬ 
known to the world, but I do know how the world 
feels to you when you have found a new clue to an old 
mysterv. But what Gardner meant, I think, is this 
that every real student who means to occupy himself 
with subjects proper to a University in these days 
should not delay too long to try his hand at a piece 
of original work, suggested perhaps by a Professor 
or someone of real learning and certainly supervised 
by him: so that he may not waste time in doing what 
other people have done before, or in going to work 
the wrong way for want of knowledge of the right 
way to set alimt it. . . The wares of German 

workers have become part of our stock-in-trade in 
Oxford and we yetail them often without even marking 
them as ‘ ma in Germany. ' You take them all from 
us without questioning, without testing them, and 
when the examination is over you let them moulder 
away in obsolete note-books and sell such few books 
as you do possess to second-hand booksellers Why 
could not we, too, do something in the way of investi¬ 
gation? No doubt some of us do, but we do it under 
great disadvantages, because we have no pupils who 
help us, or want supervision in such work themselves, 
ana so keep us at the boiling-point We are so many 
kettles that never quite get to the boiling point , . . 
Yes, the tea that we make is generally weak—made 
with water out of kettles that have never got beyond 
a gentle singing on the hob Now do you under¬ 
stand what Gardner wants? I daresay he is thinking 
of hi$ own Archeeology, In which original work and 
good training are essential, and more obviously so 
perhaps than in some classical departments: but you 
may take my word for it that in every department 
of learning the same thing holds good and that a 
University that does not find some room for original 
work, but Insists upon foreign supplies, is pretty,sure 
to lose its reputation sooner or later. 1 ' 

Jim settles down to work at ZCinch; but somehow 
it doesn’t seem like work: he finds that a student 
there is a student, not a gamester; and is led to believe 
that the professor of architecture is really keen that 
he should do something worth doing His tutor, in 
replying, expresses his delight at hearing that he is 
starting work with a sense of its nothing work—or 
at any rate grind; then he enters on a dissertation to 
explain why work is grind for so many Oxford men 

“ A fow men," he says, a « of course are * keen,' but 
not needy enough for a great University, Is it the 
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examination system, or the charms of out-door Oxford, 
or national feebleness, or overwork at school (includ¬ 
ing games), dullness of lecturers, or over-conscientious¬ 
ness on the part of tutors, who do so much for their 
pupils that they extinguish the desire, natural (I 
should imagine) to human beings, as to cats and dogs, 
to find out things for themselves? Or is it a disease 
accompanied by so many symptoms that it is impos- 
sible to tell which is the primary one, or where the 
doctor is to begin operations? ” 

At the end of two months Jim is sent by his pro¬ 
fessor to survey the houses in a certain district near 
to the Austrian frontier, to see if they are really aa 
primitive as they are reported to be He goes off with 
knapsack and camera, after a few days he returns 
with a number of photos, measurements and a report 
in English being no longer hampered by 11 want of 
stuff " he is able to write The reception he meets 
with somewhat startles him after examining the 
photos for a minute, the professor embraces him; 
what happens as he reads the report, modesty forbids- 
Jim to tell—but his description of the interview is 
none the less graphic :— 

“ I never yet saw a college tutor go and fetch two 
bottles of beer while reading a man's essay, to over¬ 
come his feelings. The fact is that the poor man does 
not get pupils who can write, and as I had) put down 
exactly what I saw and what 1 thought to the best of 
my ability and in my own tongue, it was something 
quite new to him We had to clink glasses so often 
mat I began to be afraid I should be up all night and 
ill the next morning . . Before we parted he 
uttered these memorable words 1 You are a very re¬ 
markable young man 1 No, I am not a very remark¬ 
able young man, but I have found out that 1 can take 
a tremendous interest in a bit of work when it is new 
and with some relation to my life’s work as it is to be 
And I think I can put a fair amount of intelligence 
into it Is this what Gardner means by first-hand 
work? If so 1 am a convert to his views.” 

There is no need to point the moral of Jim's con¬ 
version we can scarcely doubt what the result would 
be if professors at Oxford could be got up to the beer 
point of enthusiasm—many of the graduates might 
then 11 find themselves ” while at the university, and 
would receive the most efficient preparation possible 
for the work of (ife. It is only necessary to visit, for 
example, the Hope collections at the museum in com¬ 
pany with their curator to see how u a vehement 
spirit of search " can be developed even by the study 
of a few butterflies. But the iron gra6p of examina¬ 
tions muse br relaxed to nuke progress possible. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Warde Fowler's. 
book should follow so closely that of Prof Gardner— 
by which it is obviously inspired. We have to recoU 
lect also the correspondence * op research at Oxford 
printed in The Times last summer The 11 spirit of 
search " is clearly hovering over the university: we 
may hope that it will, ere long, descend upon jt and 
dominate every branch of its work. The remarkable 
passage at the head of this Article is printed #y Prof* 
Gardner on the title-pagejrf his " Oxford at th* tiros* 
pRoads it expresses the Opinion not of a wfj£g orv 
any branch of experimental science but of a 
authority, Mr. John Morley, being taken from nia 
"Rousseau." It may be said without hesitation to 
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embody the policy which we should adopt as a national 
pplicy, which alone can give us an assured position 
as a nation, as we are bound to develop a forward 
policy.' 

Prof Gardner's work is essentially a plea for the 
reconstruction of humanist studies—but he is not alto¬ 
gether free from the narrowness of outlook which is so 
Often met with in the humanist 11 If," he says, 
" the lead in higher education is left to Manchester or 
to London, the turn which it will take is probably not 
towards a more enlightened and scientific humanism 
but towards physical science The study of nature 
will encroach and the study of man recede " 

Whereas, however, in ancient times, the study of 
nature held ah entirely subordinate place in the scheme 
of knowledge, we have now to recognise that man is 
but a part of nature, and since we have tamed the 
forces of nature to the service of man, an enlightened 
and scientific study of humanism is impossible without 
Considerable knowledge of physical and biological 
science, It must, therefore, be the work of the univer¬ 
sities to develop the application of scientific method 
to all branches of study, as humanism will suffer 
grievously if studied from a too narrow point of view 
Matthew Arnold recognised this when he wrote.— 

" The ideal of a general liberal training is to carry 
;us to a knowledge of ourselves and the world . 
The circle of knowledge comprehends both the study 
of the humanities and the study of nature and we 
should all have some notion, at any rate, of the whole 
circle of knowledge ” 

May the birds and the butterflies help us to sounder 
views I 

(Jon duct is impaired, he says, by the want of science 
and culture That our universities should hold so 
narrow a conception of culture as to accord a know¬ 
ledge of scientific method no regular place m the 
curriculum is a striking commentary on the sufficiency 
of .humanist studies as hitherto conducted. 

H. E. A. 


A ftEW TYPE OF BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK 
’Lchrbuch der Pflanzenkunde fur hbhere Lehran- 
stalten. By Dr. Karl Smahan. Pp. iii + 626, 
illustrated (Leipzig * G Freytag.) Price S marks 
TT has become more and more clear of late years 
A that for one man to write a satisfactory text-book 
of modern botany is practically an impossible task 
It is true that such text-books do appear, fortunately 
at much rarer intervals than formerly, but they only 
serve to give support to this view The well known 
"Bonn text-book," which has run through so many 
editions, is a step in the right direction, for though the 
whole is complete in a single volume, the authorship 
is composite It cannot be long, however, before the 
student will finally have to give up the Jong cherished 
beUeftfhat it is possible to And within the covers of 
volume a complete manual of his subject 
lahan's volume, with Its numerous closely 
pages, suggests an attempt in this direction, 
examination shows that the author has 
[ed in producing a text-book of a distinctly novel 
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General and special morphology and physiology are 
relegated to the last hundred pages, while the whole 
of the rest of the book deals with the plant from what 
is usually termed the natural history point of view. 
A large number of plants, representatives of the chief 
natural orders, are selected, and an attempt is made 
to give a picture of them as living beings. Their 
naked eye anatomy is described, and its relation to 
their environment, both animal and vegetable as well 
as inorganic, is considered. Any special adaptations 
which they may exhibit are dealt with, stress being 
laid on their exqct method of pollination, while their 
geographical distribution and their uses to man are 
also included In many cases, to make the picture 
more complete, any striking animal or vegetable para¬ 
sites w r hich may seriously affect the life of the plants 
under consideration are figured and described The 
(Ecological factor and the question of plant com¬ 
munities are always kept clearly in mind. 

The descriptions of the plants are exceedingly well 
done, and are profusely illustrated with figures in 
Lho text, all the more important orders, both 
European and exotic, being dealt with, some at con¬ 
siderable length Thus, under Ranunculacese, after 
an account of the external anatomy, habitat and 
environmental relationship of Ranunculus aens, 
Ficarta verna, Caltha palustns and Anemone nemo - 
rota, no less than twelve genera arc treated in detail* 
Furthermore, when occasion arises, other matters of 
general botanical interest arc discussed The 
Rosaces are an excuse for dealing with various 
methods of grafting, under Leguminoss the nature 
of root tubercles, the morphology and function of 
tendrils, the movements of sensitive plants are all 
described When dealing with the Horse-chestnut, the 
structure of the buds and their method of opening are 
made cleat with the help of exceedingly good figures. 
Insectivorous plants, parasites, saprophytes, leaf 
mosaic, &c , are all dealt with in their appropriate 
places, and m considering domestic plants, such as 
the carrot, the striking effect on the plant of change 
of environment is pointed out, and a short digression 
made to consider the differences between mutations 
and variations 

The part dealing with morphology and physiology 
1$ by far the smaller portion of the book, and is of 
too condensed a nature to be of much value The 
figures are in the main well chosen, but surely in these 
days of active cytological investigation of plants It is 
not necessary to illustrate nuclear division by a series 
of schematic figures drawn from an antmal cell. 

It is clear from what has been said above that the 
main portion of the book is literally packed with in¬ 
formation, and certainly the author has made good 
the two claims in his preface, that he ha? given 
" einen relohen Stoff," and put it forward in a read¬ 
able form. Of its value to teachers, and as a book of 
reference, there can be no question, and the author 
must be congratulated on the pen-pictijres of the 
selected plants. But it cannot be considered satis¬ 
factory as a text-book, for its shear plethora of facts 
mqst surely produce mental indigestion even in a sub¬ 
ject end^w^B with suck strong assimilating power as 
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the German student. Also, in a general text-book, a 
study of the common finer adaptations of the parts of 
the plant machine to one another and to ordinary con¬ 
ditions of environment, i.e. general morphology and 
physiology, should certainly not be sacrificed to a 
study of the almost endless variety of special, grosser 
adaptations by which plants fit themselves to special 
conditions of life. 

The book is certainly a marvellous example of 
German publishing, for it has 600 pages of good paper, 
597 very good figures in the text, 36 fairly satisfactory 
coloured plates, and the whole is well bound in 
serviceable and artistic cloth covers; yet the cost is 
only 8 marks In no other book can so much valuable 
botanical information be obtained at so cheap a price 

V. H B. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
CLASSIFICATION 

Katalog der Bibhotheh der Gescllschaft der Erdkundc 
zu Berlin. Versuch etner Systematik der gco- 
graphischen Literafur Bearbeitet von Dr Paul 
Dinse. Fp xxvu + 925 (Berlin Mittler und Sohn, 
1903 ) Price 12 marks 

NTENDED primarily as an index to the contents 
of the library of the Berlin Geographical Society, 
this catalogue will be of seivice to a far wider circle 
than is constituted by the members of that body 
While forming probably the best guide that has yet 
appeared to the literature of geography in general (for 
few works of real geographical importance will be 
found to be excluded), it does a second and no less 
important service in the direction of a classification of 
geography, a service of especial value in the present 
stage Of the development of the science 

Dr. Dinse, who is himself both a geographer and 
librarian, has evidently bestowed much thought and 
pains on the elaboration of the system adopted, and 
the general result is thoroughly satisfactory. The 
whole arrangement of the body of the work is a subject 
one, all the purposes of an authors’ catalogue being 
at the same time supplied by the alphabetical index^ 
which has been kept wiLhin small compass by a 
judicious abbreviation of titles In the rest of the 
work the compiler has wisely eliminated the alpha¬ 
betical arrangement, the fetters of which too often mar 
the usefulness of attempts at subject classification 
Two main divisions are laid down at the outset, the 
first concerned with the wider and more general 
aspects of gcograph), the second with the topo¬ 
graphical subdivisions of the earth’s surface A glance 
at the schedule of classification for the former category 
shows in a striking way the great development of 
geographical science within rdeent years, the subject- 
matter being divided into no fewer than eleven main 
divisions, most of them in turn subdivided into groups 
of the second, third or fourth order It may possibly 
be thought that this minute subdivision militates 
against facility of reference, as few bibliographical 
items are of *0 restricted a scope as to belong definitely 
to one ultimate subdivision only But this objection 
has to a certain extent been met by A duplication of* 
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entries. Of the eleven main headings, that denoted 
41 general physical geography ” is naturally the most 
comprehensive, while of its eight subdivisions, the last, 
or 41 geomorphology,” is perhaps the most important 
as dealing with what may be regarded as the kernel of 
the whole science. On the whole, the groups are 
logically and dearly defined, though it is perhaps in¬ 
evitable that the boundaries should occasionally lack 
this character of precision It is not easy, e g , to draw 
a hard and fast line between geophysics and geo- 
morphology, for boLh seismology and vulcanism might, 
from one point of view, be rather grouped with the 
former than (as is done by Dr Dinse) with the latter 
Again, the reason for the order adopted is sometimes 
not quite apparent Thus historical toppgraphy 
(Landerkunde) seems separated by *1 needlessly wide 
interval from the history of geographic nl science in 
general But such difficulties arc no doubt insepar¬ 
able from any attempt at a linear arrangement of 
mutually inter-related groups In the topographical 
section political divisions are necessarily taken as a 
basis, but others of n more elastic nature, in part based 
on physical factors, have been wisely introduced along¬ 
side of the former 

It should be mentioned that the catalogue deals not 
with books only, but with the contents of a certain 
number of scries or collections, besides including the 
titles of a large number of separate copies ( u Sonder- 
abdruckc ”) of articles in geographical periodicals ’ 

E H 


OVR BOOK SHELF . 

The Sporting Dog By J A. Graham American 
Sportsman’s Library Fp x+327, illustrated 
(New York The Macmillan Co , London Mac¬ 
millan and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 8$ 6 d, net 
Quite apart from its interest to the (.lass for whom it 
is primarily intended (and to whose requirements it 
appears in every way admirably suited), this volume 
appeals strongly to the naturalist and to the s'tudeht of 
variation Despite certain pretensions (of which the 
author makes very short work) of some of them to 
derivation from “native breeds,” American sport¬ 
ing dogs, olher than mongrels, arc admittedly derived 
from English stocks, but their new environment, and 
the different conditions under which they are employed, 
have in all cases, except that of the greyhound, caused 
them to display considerable variation from the parent 
type It is the author’s description of these vari¬ 
ations which will cause his volume to have d consider¬ 
able interest and value to the naturalist 

44 It is foxhounds and shooting dogs,” writes Mr 
Graham 10 his introductory chapter, “ which have 
become, under American conditions, something essen¬ 
tially different from what the British sportsmen estab¬ 
lished and have maintained as tilling their conceptions 
of utility and good looks Reduced to the simplest 
terms, the change wrought over here conies to this 
tjje dry climate of extreme temperatures, the nature 
of the ground and game, and the methods of hunting 
the fox and shooting game birds cause the survival of 
the fittest to proceed in the direction of a fasted, lighter, 
more enduring - animal, perhaps not more sensitive of 
pose, but quicker in the cenexea of judgment and 
action which are the sequences of scent ” ) 

f b In a word, pace and the capacity to act on his own 
initiative, rather than as a member of a pack, 
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•essential features of an American foxhound, while 
among pointers (which are special favourites In 
Amenta) and setters a greater proportion of energy 
to weight is the feature at which the breeder aims 
The admirable reproductions from photographs with 
which the excellent little volume is illustrated fully 
hear out the author’s statement as to the marked 
physical differences of the dogs he descnbes from their 
European prototypes R. L, 

Hlsfmre de VHabillement et de Parure Bibliothtque 
selentifique Internationale By Louis Bourdeau 
Pp 302, (Pans. Fdlix Alcan, 1904) Price 6 
francs 

The history of clothing and of ornaments 1? an im¬ 
portant aspect of the history of culture, and it well 
•deserves independent treatment M Bourdeau deals 
with the primitive articles of clothing, skins, natural 
vegetable products and the like, the method of work¬ 
ing these, and the fabrication of textiles and the 
methods of colouring them The making and wearing 
iof clothes are briefly noted with the history of costumes, 
in which are included dressing the hair, head, hand and 
foot gear, umbrellas and Jewellery The scheme is good 
•enough, but, as the work is confined to 299 pages, the 
treatment is necessarily slight, for the author begins 
with Genesis, quotes Greek and Roman authors, and, 
glancing at intermediate periods, finishes with modern 
industrialism, making allusions by the way to non- 
European peoples of varied culture 
The book can be recommended to those who require 
a light, popular sketch of the history of clothing—the 
serious student will, however, be disappointed. The 
author’s knowledge of ethnology appears to be 
extremely limited, judging from the imperfect state¬ 
ments in, and the omissions from the book; for ex¬ 
ample, the paper mulberry tree 15 not mentioned, he 
Is unaware or the practice of the Roman Catholic 
women of Bosnia and Herzegovina to tattoo them¬ 
selves so as to be further discriminated from the 
followers of Islam; like most other writers, he does 
mot distinguish between the Maori moko and ordinary 
'tattooing No mention is made of the production of 
(patterns in cotton fabrics by tightly tying several 
strands of a warp in different places and then dyeing 
"the whole, which technique is carried to a high degree 
of excellence by many Malayan peoples; nor is the 
analogous method of waxing fabrics and dyeing the 
unwaxed portions referred to Melanesians are con¬ 
founded with Polynesians (p. 229), an error as great 
as speaking of Negroes as Europeans. But it is in the 
section on ornaments that the author is weakest It 
is now well recognised that what are generally spoken 
of as 11 ornaments " are worn by nature-folk and by 
Jbarbarians for magical purposes as prophylactics to 
ward off evil, to ensure good luck generally, or to 
<-produce some definite result. This aspect is entirely 
ignored by M Bourdeau Many 11 ornaments ” have 
the value of currency, but probably very few are worn 
solely for purposes of adornment There are no illus¬ 
trations, and, as is usual with this class of book, there 
4S no index. 

The Ether Some Notes on Us Place in Nature , By 
John Rhind Pp vm + 87 (Wick' W. Roe, 1904) 
Like the mythical Dog Diamond, Mr Rhind little 
knows what mischief he is doing If his amendments 
of accepted beliefs were adopted, the well built doctrine 
-of science would become no better than 

11 a tale told by an idiot, 

41 Full of sound arid fury, signifying nothing " 

Mr Rhind's knowledge of principles goes no deeper, 
apparently, thdn the most popular utterances of popujffcr 
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lecturers and writers, and these are subject to amend¬ 
ment ad UbUum to square with “ common sense. 11 
With this slender equipment he does not falter to lay 
violent hands upon the theory of gravitation, the con¬ 
servation of matter, and the nebular hypothesis. 

A single example (p. 45) of the method will suffice:— 
11 We would suggest that the earth may have the power 
of converting, or in other words of condensing, the 
ether into oxygen, which is the principal agent in 
sustaining life The sun’s atmosphere being so much 
more powerful, will be able to condense this element 
into an electric fluid which, being sent to his planets, 
gives them light and heat, and in combination with 
the oxygen of our earth and its atmosphere completes 
the power, if not of introducing life, of maintaining 
the life that already exists on our globe,” It seems 
that (d 48) ” ether, oxygen and the electric fluid are 
only different manifestations of the same substance ” 
The moral of the book appears to be that if science 
were adequately taught us at school, a gentleman with 
an active and spontaneous interest in natural pheno¬ 
mena need not in after life go so pitifully astray 

A Safe Course in Experimental Chemistry By W T. 

Boone University Tutorial Series. Pp vi+180. 

(London : W. B Clive, 1904 ) Price 2J 
This little volume is quite up to the standard of the 
best of modern elementary books on practical 
chemistry It clearly embodies the experience of a 
thoughtful teacher who has made his students work 
and think accurately, and is not without originality of 
treatment in the arrangement and character of the 
exercises 

It has the fault of all experimental books which 
ignore the presence of the teacher, inasmuch as it is 
forced to supply wordy and involved descriptions of 
such simple operations as, for example, removing a 
stopper when using a stoppered bottle, which a 
demonstration would make clear in a moment. 

One of the “ rules for a chemical laboratory ” laid 
down at the beginning of the book— 11 do not use more 
of a reagent than is necessary ”—raises an obvious 
question which might be difficult to answer at this 
eaily stage, and is rather like telling a child not to 
eat too much 

The use of the word 11 safe ” in the title conveys a 
flavour of quackery, which is a little unfortunate in a 
book of much solid merit. The illustrations serve their 
purpose, no doubt, but the handiwork of the amateur 
is a little too evident 

Apart from these few criticisms, the book, as already 
stated, deserves a good reception. J. B C 

Catalogue of British Cole op ter a. By T. Hudson 

Beare, B Sc , and H St J K Donisthorpe, F Z.S 

Pp. 51 (London . Janson, 1904 ) 

This is one of the lists which are imperatively required 
by students of British entomology to keep them in¬ 
formed from time to time as to what species are 
actually considered by good authorities to be found in 
these islands, genuine additions being allowed for, and 
doubtful records eliminated. The print is clear and 
good, and another edition on stout paper, and printed 
on one side only, to be used for labels or notes, has 
been issued The authors’ names are a sufficient 
guarantee for the care and accuracy with which they 
have apparently done their work. The list contains 
3274 species admitted as indigenous, and there are 
supplementary lists of introduced or doubtful species. 
The introduced list is headed by two very conspicuous 
species, which, though not unfrequently taken in 
England, can hardly be considered indigenous. 
These are Carabus auratut (often introduced with 
vegetables, &c.) and Calosoma sycophanta 
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The last critical list of British beetles, by Sharp and 
Fowler, was published eleven years ago, and we 
heartily recommend the present list to British Entom¬ 
ologists. 

A Preliminary Course of Practical Physics By C E 
Ashford, M A Pp. 48 (London EdWard Arnold, 
T904 ) Price is 6 d 

This little book on practical physics is of a kind 
familiar to teachers of the subject The experiments 
are simple and well within the power of schoolboys, 
but so far as we have examined them they differ little 
from those to be found in well known books Indeed, 
in his preface the author says it is impossible adequately 
to acknowledge the debt " to those from whose books 
many of the experiments have been derived " But 
though the book contains much in common with 
previously published first courses of practical physics, 
the author has compiled a logical and useful manual 
of experiments which will serve to introduce boys to 
the study of physical science The volume may be 
recommended to the attention of teachers deciding upon 
a book to place m the hands of their pupils 


LETTERS TO THE EDJIOR 

[Ths Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Naturb. 
No notice ij taken of anonymous communications j 

On the Radio-activity or Natural Qaa. 

In a paper by Mr E F Burton, recently published in 
the University of Toronto Studies, Physical Sctence Series, 
an account is given of some experiments with a highly 
radio-active gas obtained from crude petroleum In this 
investigation it was found that air drawn through crude 
petroleum became charged with a radio-active emanation 
which, from the rate at which its activity decayed and 
from the nature of the induced radio-activity which it 
produced, the author concluded ro be an emanation from 
radium 

The present writer has extended this investigation to an 
examination of the natural gas from different wells in 
western Ontario The gas from every well examined, 
which Included those in the Welland district, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Niagara Falls, as well as those near the city 
of Brantford, was found to be charged with a radio-active 
emanation The activity of this emanation in all the gases 
tested was found to decay or die out to one-half its original 
Intensity in about three days, and the Intensity of the 
Induced radio-activity which it produced died down to one- 
half value in about forty minutes 
The wells examined varied in their depths, but the amount 
of active emanation present was found to be practically the 
same in all wells coming from the same horizon In the 
Welland district, the gas from those wells which had their 
source in the stratum known as the Niagara formation, and 
which were about 50a feet deep, possessed the highest 
initial conductivity On an arbitrary scale this conductivity 
is represented by about a000 

The gas of those wells which had their source in the 
Clinton limestone, 750 feet deep, possessed an initial con¬ 
ductivity of about 300 on the same scale, while that from 
wells coming from the Medina formation, about 900 feet 
deep, gave an Initial conductivity of about isoo One 
Well, which had its source in the Trenton limestone, and 
had a depth of about 3000 feet, possessed an initial con¬ 
ductivity of about 200 The highest conductivity obtained 
in the investigation was that of the gas from a well near 
the city of Brantford, the conductivity in this case being 
about 9000 An Investigation of this gas showed thatj 
under the action of the emanation with which It was 
charged, there was produced, at normal pressure, about 
15.000 tenta per second in each cubic centimetre of Its mass. 
A teat made on the conductivity of ordinary air, confined 
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at atmospheric pressure in the receiver used in making the 
measurements on the conductivity of the different samples 
of natural gas, showed a production of 32 Ions per cubic 
centimetre per second. J. C. McLennan, 

University of Toronto, May 28. 


The Source of Radio-active Energy, 

In Nature of June 2, Mr Jeans bnngB forwardthe view 
that the energy manifested in radio-active processed it derived 
from the coalescence of positive and negative lOna, thus 
involving an annihilation of matter For some time it has 
seemed to me that some such fundamental change is needed 
to account for the observed phenomena, and I therefore 
venture to submit some general and numerical considerations 
bearing on this view, 

Mr Jeans is inclined (as I understand) to attribute the 
beginnings of the process to a change of type in advancing 
mthereal waves, arising from a lack of strict linearity In the 
equations of the electromagnetic field It may be pointed 
out, however, that whether or not the circumstances of 
sthereal wave-propagation are strictly expressible by linear 
equations, there is a universal tendency towards loss or 
kinetic energy in orbltally moving systems of electrons 
Unless the orbital periods are very long compared with the 
time taken by radiation to traverse the assemblage, there 
must be appreciable radiation of energy, and it is thus a 
necessary condition of permanence or quasi-permanence that 
the orbital velocities should be very small compared wifh the 
velocity of light This view is confirmed by numerical con¬ 
sideration of simple cases in which the orbits are assumed 
to be of atomic dimensions, it is also borne out by the 
general optical properties of matter 

It should be remarked that as energy is dissipated and 
orbits become contracted, with corresponding rise of veloci¬ 
ties, the total effective radiation will become more and more- 
intense, so that conceivably very little time may be occupied 
in the transition from a quasi-permanent motion to a state 
of collapse and disintegration, Indeed, once the orbital 
motions have begun to give out perceptible radiation, the 
life of the system must be excessively short 

Thus, whether we look for the main source of radio¬ 
active energy in enormous orbital velocities due to intra^ 
atomic rearrangement, or in the constitutive electrostatic 
energy of individual electrons set free by mutual annihil¬ 
ations, the conditions favourable to radio-activity In any 
given atom must be confined to a momentary phase- 1 - 
momentary, that Is, as measured by ordinary standards*. 
It is not a long step from this conclusion to an exponential! 
law of decay of radio-active matter 

If we adopt provisionally Dr H A Wilson’s very interest¬ 
ing suggestion (Nature, June 2) that, the positive andi 
negative electrons having numerically equal charges, the 
greater mass of the positive electron is due to its smaller 
diameter, it follows that any isolated electron has electro¬ 
static energy — \m, 3V’, where m is the mass of the electron! 
(when moving slowly) and V is the velocity of light la 
other words, when matter of mass M is annihilated, 
energy — flM 3V* is set free—initially as an electromagnetic 
pulse of great intensity A further assumption involved in 
this estimate is the validity of the ordinary electrostatic-fifuf 
relations for ruc/i enormous intensities as obtain in the 
neighbourhood of an electron 

If annihilation of matter furnishes the energy of radio¬ 
activity, \t follows from our estimate that, In the case of 
radium, the coalescence of one pair of electrons causes the 
break-up of a large number of radium atoms (something* 
of the order of one hundred), otherwise the total energy 
emitted by radium would be much greater than that whiefr 
has been observed by Curie and Laborde 

If the assumption in italics above is very wide of the 
mark (which is conceivable), our estimate of the energy of 
annihilation is probably in excess 

I^may be supposed that some neighbouring atoms, which 
are'nQt actually broken up by the pulse arising from a pair 
of coalescing electrons, receive a sufficient access of kinetic 
energy to prolong their existence 11 Metabolops 11 of short 
bMkege life may be conceived of as consisting of assemblages 
me orbital motions of which are especially liable to b* 
1 damped out rapidly by radiation of energy 

Cambridge, June 9 C V. Burton. 
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NEW LAND , 1 

O N June 24, 1898, a vessel, insignificant in size and 
somewhat quaint in appearance, unlike ships 
generally engaged in ordinary mercantile avocations, 
might have oeen seen threading her way, under her 
own steam, through the numerous merchant ships that 
were at anchor in the harbour of Christiania She 
was a vessel of no common type, her peculiarities of 
construction and rig were noticeable, even to the in¬ 
experienced eye of a landsman, and judging from the 
enthusiastic cheers with which she was greeted on all 
sides, she was evidently bound on a voyage of no 
common interest The ships m harbour were all 
decorated with gay bunting; flags flew from their 
mastheads, and nieer after cheer resounded from their 
crowded decks and rigging as she steamed slowly past 
The quays and wharves along the shore were also 
thronged with a vast concourse of people, bedecked in 


designed and 1 constructed for Dr. Nansen in 189a, and 
had carried that bold explorer northwards on his 
memorable and adventurous voyage towards the North 
Pole, His second in command, and navigating officer, 
on that occasion was Otto Sverdrup, an officer of 
the Norwegian mercantile marine, who had been 
specially selected for the appointment in conse¬ 
quence of the experience he had gained m ice navi¬ 
gation while serving as a mate on board a Greenland 
whaler 

It was the same Otto Sverdrup who was in command 
of the little Fram as she steamed out of Christiania 
Harbour on the occasion to which we refer, but in this 
instance he was not only commander of the ship, but 
was also the leader of the expedition He had already 
won hi9 laurels ns an Arctic explorer, and had proved 
himself a careful, as well as a skilful, navigator in 
ice-encumbered seas. His selection for the command 
of the Fram was more than justified, as a perusal 
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their smartest and gayest holiday attire, all equally 
enthusiastic in their demonstrations of farewell, while 
the fjord itself was alive with innumerable boats of 
all descmptions, including many small steamers, all 
mtept upon one object, namely, to do honour to the 
littfe Vessel that was so quietly proceeding to sea, and 
fb Wave her a last good-bye 

' What was the cause of all this enthusiasm and 
excitement? and why was this little craft the centre 
of so much attention and attraction? 

A glance at tl)c name on her stern revealed the fact 
that she was tftp Fram p and that she was bound on an 
important voyage of geographical exploration and 
scientific research In hif^h northern latitudes 

She was" the same little Fram that was specially 

l 11 New Land Voiir Venn In iha Arctic Regions 11 By Olio Sverdrup 
Translated from iha Norwegian by Eihel Harriet Hearn a voU. (London 
Longmani, Gnu and Co , 1904 ) Fries 3&1 net 
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From “ New Land," by Otto Sverdrup 

of his account of the voyage, which has recently been 
published under the title of 11 New Land,” will 
abundantly testify The book, originally produced in 
Norway, has been well and ably translated into 
English by Ethel Hearn, The narrative of the cruise 
is presented to us in the shape of two handsomely 
bound volumes, profusely illustrated from sketches and 
photographs taken by members of the expedition It 
is perhaps unfortunate that a great many of the illus¬ 
trations in the text are not inserted* on the pages to 
which they refer, but this does not detract from their 
excellence. The story as related is the plain un¬ 
varnished tale of a sailor; the incidents are graphically 
described, and a vein of humour pervades the whole 
Narrative 

, The Introduction informs the reader very curtly as 
to the origin of the expedition f and how it was that 
Qtto Sverdrup was selected as leader* He writes 
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“A few days after Our return from the first Norwegian 
Polar Expedition, we were lying in Lysaker Bay unloading 
the From when Dr. Nansen came on board. ' Do you still 
wish to go on another expedition to the North? 1 he asked 
me’ ‘ Yes, certainly,' I answered, "if only I had the 
chance.' He then told me that Consul Axel Heiberg, 1 and 
the firm of brewers Messrs Ringues Brothers, 1 were 
willing to equip a new scientific expedition with myself 
as leader " 

The Norwegian Government, realising the value of 
the work it was proposed to carry out, in a truly 
patriotic spirit well worthy of emulation, placed the 
Fram at the disposal of the promoters of tho enterprise, 
and generously added the sum of nooJ to assist in 
defraying the cost of the expedition The main object 
was the exploration of the north coast of Greenland 
by way of Smith Sound and Robeson Channel, in 
fact, to follow in the footsteps of Nares’s expedition 


days in the Atlantic, when somewhat stormy weather 
was encountered, is thus jocosely alluded to by the 
author — 

“ The members of the expedition, who were not much 
used to the sea, turned very white, and looked extremely 
serious They trooped to the doctor and complained of 
various symptoms, some Ijad headache, some shivering 
fits, and some pains in the stomach, which they had con¬ 
tracted, they knew not how , but none of them mentioned 
the malady by its right name r l he doctor, however, tame 
to the conclusion that the complaint with the many different 
aspects, had a single and fairly simple name, to wit, sea 
sickness, and for it there was but one and an equally 
simple remedv, dry land Unhappily we had forgotten to 
bring any with us in our otherwise so well equipped Ex¬ 
pedition, but it was hoped it might be found somewhere 
north in the Arctic Ocean, and this appeared to console 
the sufferers " 



Fig 3 —Sledging expedition ready to lUri Spring, 190?. From “ New Land, ’ by Otto Sverdrup 


in 1875, on reaching the highest point attained by 
our countrymen on the north coast of Greenland, the 
explorers were to continue along the coast, and as 
far to the east as it was possible to reach—in other 
words, to determine by actual exploration the insularity 
of Greenland 

There was to be no question Of trying to reach the 
North Pole! 

In the event of unforeseen difficulties interfering 
with the successful accomplishment of this project, 
Captain Sverdrup was at liberty to use his own judg¬ 
ment and discretion in formulating a revised pro¬ 
gramme that would, in his opinion, be the best to 
further the interests of geographical exploration and 
other scientific Investigations % 

The liveliness of the little Fram during the first few 

l»rf*Jy in mai 1 ling jo defray 
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Time, however, as is usual in similar cases, soon 
restored the ailing ones to their customary health and 
the free use of their sea-legs 1 The complement of the 
little ship was, exclusive of the captain, only fifteen '* 
souls In this small number was included two deck 
officers, a doctor, cartographer (who, by the way,’ was 
a cavalry officer), botanist, geologist, zoologist "^wo 
engineers, a steward, and four others who made" them¬ 
selves generally useful in carrying out any duties that 
might at any time be apportioned to them AU, it is * 
almost unnecessary to add, assisted in the working of 
the'ship when at sea or in the ice 
On reaching Smith Sound, their further progress 
north was effectively barred by an jgrpcnctrable iqe 
pack After several unsuccessful attempts to push 
through, they were at length compelled to go intd 
winter quarters, on the west side of Smith Sound, 
snot very' fat from its entrance, m a small partially 
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sheltered bay, which they appropriately named Pram’s 
Haven. 

The winter passed pleasantly They were fortunate 
in securing 1 abundance of fresh meat in the shape of 
musk oxen, hares and ptarmigan, while they were also 
lucky enough to kill several walruses, which afforded 
them an excellent opportunity of laying in a large 
stock of food for their dogs, of which they had about 
seventy on board 

It is a pity that Captain Sverdrup in his narrative 
should have considered it desirable to alter the nomen¬ 
clature of that animal which has so long, and so uni¬ 
versally, been known as the musk ox Its scientific 
name is the Ovibos moschatus, and it was so called in 
consequence of the musky odour which has always been 
associated with its flesh Captain Sverdrup, simply 
because he failed to detect this strong scent in 
any of the beasts killed in his expedition, somewhat 
arbitrarily alters the name by which they have hitherto 
been known to that of 11 polar ox 11 This is a mis¬ 
nomer, for although the animals have been found in a 
fairly high northern latitude, they are also inhabitants 
of sub-Arctic dimes, and arc frequently seen as far 
south as latitude 54° in North America 

It is an established fact, although not, apparently, 
coming under the personal cognisance or Captain 
SverdrUp, that unmistakable traces of the odour of 
mugk, which have had most unpleasant effects on those 
wh0' have partaken of the meat so tainted, have on 
many occasions been observed by travellers and 
explorers, who, however, also report that their flesh 
when not tainted is excellent eutmg 

It is therefore to be regretted that Captain Sverdrup 
should have so completely ignored the experience of 
others, and substituted another name for an ar^mal 
that is so well known, and one which has been in 
general use for so many years 

During the winter and following spring, several 
sledging expeditions were undertaken, having for their 
object the exploration of Ellesmere Land, 

On one of these excursions Captain Sverdrup was 
unlucky enough to break one of his teeth, which 
incident is thus somewhat facetiously alluded to. 

'* When dinner was at last served, I fell to on a biscuit 
Vith such ardour that 1 managed to break off a front tooth. 
Foshelm (his companion) thought we ought not to waste 
our teeth so far away from people, and implored me not 
to* go on in that way. I followed hia advice, and was 
about to throw away the tooth, when he again observed, 
that there was no knowing how useful it might be, so 
I put It in my pocket to serve as a remembrance and a 
warning. I have since had it put in again ” 

Fosheim was evidently a man of a practical turn of 
mind, thoughtful, sensible, and of great perspicacity 1 
^ Although the Eskimos have never yet been found 
living on the western side of Smith Sound, vestiges 
of a previous occupation of the country by these 
nomadic tribes were discovered They consisted 
chiefly of little heaps of stones and the ribs of whales 
placed in circular formations, presumably so arranged 
as to form their summer encampments. Similar 
traces, It may be remembered, were found by Sir 
George Nares's expedition on the west side of Smith 
Sound. 

During one of his sledging expeditions in the late 
autumn, Sverdrup was startled by the altogether un¬ 
expected arrival at his Camp of a sledge with two men 
on it They proved to be the American explorer, 
Commander Peary, with an Eskimo dog driver They 
had driven over from the ship Windward, which was 
beset in the ice about a mile from the shore in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Hawks. 

This meeting on the silent shores of the Arctic Ocean 
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seems to have been as surprising and as unexpected as 
the equally strange one between Nansen and Jackson 
in Franz Josef Land only a couple of years earlier. At 
that time they were probably the only two expeditions 
in the Arctic regions engaged on geographical dis¬ 
covery They had been absent from home for a long 
period; they were several miles from their respective, 
ships, yet we read, with something akin to surprise, 
that Pgary only remained in their company for a few 
minutes, and would not even wait while a cup of 
coffee was being prepared for him, or, as Captain 
Sverdrup tersely puts it, “ his visit was so short that 
wc had hardly time to pull off our mittens 11 1 

In the spring of 1S99 the Fram was visited by several 
Eskimos from the east side of the Sound who were 
on their way to Peary’s ship. They were so pleased 
with the warm reception that was accorded them, and 
with the kindness they received at the hands of the 
Norwegians, that they appear to have overstayed their 
welcome, for we read that *— 

11 We began to be heartily sick of them all They spread 
all over the vessel a peculiar rank odour of blubber and 
train oil with indefinable additions We tumbled over 
them wherever we went, while their shock heads of hair 
looked as if they might accommodate a legion of animals 
of which we stood in far greater fear than of either the 
polar ox or the bear " 1 

The wandering Eskimo is not altogether the most 
agreeable or the most savoury companion to associate 
with for an indefinite period 

It was not until the end of July that the Fram 
succeeded in extricating herself from the icy bondage 
m which she had been held for eleven long months. 
Attempts were at once made to work to the northward, 
but the ice was found so tightly packed that Captaih 
Sverdrup abandoned all further efforts to proceed in 
that direction, and turned his attention to Jones Sound, 
a route that had always been regarded by Arctic 
authorities as one very favourable for exploration On 
September 1 the Fram, having reached a position (in 
this sound) in the neighbourhood of Admiral Ingle- 
field’s furthest in 1852, was secured in her second 
winter quarters, in a small and almost land-locked 
harbour which was named Havnefjord 

From this position much useful and important geo¬ 
graphical work was accomplished by boat in the 
autumn, and by sledges during the following winter 
and spring. Many musk oxen were fallen in with, 
and a large number of seals also were shot The cold 
during the winter was so great that the brandy in a 
flask was frozen solid The following little episode 
will show that inconveniences arising from intense cold 
were not regarded in a very serious manner by the 
travellers — 

11 While Fosheim was taking his turn at running, being 
at warm as possible, he forgot all about his nose, which 
took this opportunity of freezing He knew nothing about 
it, until it was frozen so stiff that it looked like a piece 
of white bone in the middle of his face, and he might easily 
have broken It off Had it gone on freezing a little longer, 
he would have been noseless 

“ However with general assistance and careful treat¬ 
ment that member was saved at the laet moment, but it 
wore mourning for a Jong time afterwards, and looked 
more like a dab of pitch which had got into the wrong 
place than anything else in the world 11 

When released in the summer of 1900, the Fram 
steamed to the west and went up Cardigan Strait; after 
being beset in the ice for some weekB they succeeded 
in reaching thrhead of Goose Fjord, where they passed 
their third winter. They confidently expected that 
this would be their last winter from home; but, alasl 
the Fates ordained otherwise,, and they were compelled 
to pass a fourth one, haying only succeeded in 
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advancing during the sunuqer a distance of nine miles, 
Which brought them within live miles of the open 
water and freedom t It was l indeed, tantalising to 
know that such a short but impenetrable barrier inter¬ 
vened between them and the open sea. It will be 
remembered that It was exactly this distance of land 
ice that prevented our own ship, the Discovery, from 
being liberated after her first winter in the Antarctic 
regions 

In spite of their disappointment, the brave 
Norwegians did not in any way relax their efforts to 
cany out the important work entrusted to them, 
and much valuable information in various branches of 
science was obtained during their long sojourn in 
Goose Fjord, one of the sledging expeditions having 
attained the high latitude of 8o° 30', almost succeed¬ 
ing in reaching and joining hands with Aldrich’s 
furthest in lat 82° and long. 85° 30' W. on the 
north coast of Gnnnell Land 

It was August, 1902, before the little From was re¬ 
leased from her imprisonment, reaching Norway the 
following month, where the gallant explorers received 
after their long absence that hearty welcome, not only 
from their own countrymen, but from the civilised 
world at large, which they so richly deserved 

Oh the whole the expedition achieved a great success 
It added very materially to our geographical know¬ 
ledge of the Arctic regions, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Parry Archipelago Captain Sverdrup 
cleared up satisfactorily the debatable question as to 
whether Hayes Sound had an outlet to the west, or 
whether it was, as many thought, only a large bay 
The western limits of Ellesmere Land, Gnnnell Land, 
and Grant Land were determined, a matter of some 
geographical importance, as illustrating the archi¬ 
pelagic character of the land on the western side of 
Smith Sound and Robeson Channel 

The scientific work accomplished by the expedition 
is contained in four appendices at the end of the second 
volume. Appendix 1 relates to the geological investi¬ 
gations made during the voyage, and is of great 
interest Appendix 11 is a summary of the botanical 
work of the expedition and its results Appendix 111 
refers to the fauna of the different localities visited by 
the explorers The scarcity, it might almost be said 
the extinction, of the reindeer is ascribed to wolves, 
these voracious animals are the great enemies of all 
Arctic quadrupeds, except, perhaps, the polar bear 
and the musk ox Four species of butterflies were 
found, as well as some moths and a few wasps. 

Appendix iv refers to the meteorological observ¬ 
ations regularly taken during the whole Tour years. 

Much literary skill is exhibited by the author 
m the compilation of this work It is written in a 
popular manner, and Imparts valuable information m 
an interesting and pleasing way 

It is a book that will certainly take its place among 
other standard works on the Arctic regions. 

An excellent map of the regions explored will be 
found in a pocket at the end of the second volume 


AN IMPORTANT ARCHMOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERY IN EGYPT , 

*T*HE most important archeological event reported 
x from Egypt during the last excavation season 
(1902*14) is the discovery by Prof Naville, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Geneva, and Mr H R. Hall, of the British 
Museum* of the most ancient temple at Thebes The 
excdvatfcms were carried on by Messrs, Naville and Hall 
Ort behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fundi, which is to 
be iwi^ra&lited on having made this Important dis¬ 
cover^* Jhe services which have been rendered by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund t<r Egyptological science since 
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its foundation, some twenty years ago, have indeed 
been innumerable, 

One of the most important .works carried out 
by the fund was Prof Naville’s e complete excava¬ 
tion of the great temple of Deir el-Bahari, in 
the western hills of Thebes The excavation 
came to an end in 1899, after the main temple had been 
entirely cleared and the necessary works of conserv¬ 
ation and restoration had been carried out. but before 
the environs of the temple had been completely explored. 
To the south of the temple lay a wilderness of rubbish 
heaps, which might conceal a necropolis or even another 
temple, placed between the great shrine built by Queen 
Hatshepsut and the southern horn of Lhe cirque or cliffs 
which rise behind and around Dcir el-Bahan. Means 
for further excavation failed, however, and the explor¬ 
ation of the unexcavated tract to the south of the temple 
was postponed until the present season, when Prof. 
Naville again took up the spade and very soon dis¬ 
covered that underneath the heaps of rubbish (Fig. 1) 
lay the not inconsiderable remains of a smaller temple, 
of high ,ircha?ological importance on account of its age. 



Fig i -Excavitori St work on the Mound*, 


It is the funerary temple or mortuary chapel of the most 
distinguished monarch of the eleventh dynasty, 
Nebkherura Mentuhetep, who reigned about 3,500 b c , 
according to the beg authorities A temple of this date 
is a great rarity 10 Egypt. Remain* of even olaer ones 
(of the same funerary character) have been found by the 
German excavators, Messrs, Borchardt and Schafer, at 
Abusir, near Cairo, these belong to the fifth dynasty 
and are at least five hundred, years older than Prof. 
Naville’s new temple, they are the most ancient temple 
remains in Egypt. The new temple, however, comes 
next to them in age, and if it is surpassed by them in 
peculiarities of architecture, it appears to fully equal 
them in general architectural interest and to surpass 
them in the point of artistic interest and importance, 
since it has added considerably to our knowledge of the 
history of Egyptian art 

The artistic triumphs of the Old Empire are well 
known, but our knowledge of the condition of art at 
the beginning of the Middle Empire under the eleventh 
dynasty was, until the present discovery, scanty Ike 
fgpfieral impression has beeh that the work of the 
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eleventh dyftasty was rough and crude in 6tyle. The 
discovery In the new temple at Deir cl-Bohan of hun¬ 
dreds of ftegd&nts of coloured relief sculptures of the 
eleventh dynasty compels us to modify this impression, 
and "we see from them that, side by side with the some¬ 
what crude and awkward productions hitherto con¬ 
sidered characteristic of this dynasty, work of the 
highest excellence was also turned out This is an im¬ 
portant result, and it is by no means improbable that 
this improved artistic style Is the work of a sculptor 
who, we know, lived in the reign of Nebkherurfi, 
Mertisen by name, and his school 
These reliefs originally formed part of the decoration 
of the walls of the main pillared hall of NebkherurS’s 
temple This hall, only a part of which has as yet been 
uncovered, Stands upon an artificially squared platform 
of rock, immediately to the south of the Hathor shrine 
of the great temple of Deir el-Bahari, and separated 
from It by a small open court nbout sixty feet across 
The platform is about fifteen feet high Its sides 
Were masked by a magnificent wall of finely-squared 
and fitted limestone blocks, built in bonded courses of 



Fig b —The Granite Threshold end Pillared Hall 


broad aiii^narrow bjocks alternately, one above the 
other, as may be seep from the photograph In the ex- 
trcnie South-west corner of the court this wall is perfect 
It is without doubt one oF fhc finest specimens of 
Egyptian masonry yet brought to light Entrance to 
the main hall on the plutform was gained, as in the 
great temple* by means of an inclined ramp, which led 
up to an entrance gate, 110 doubt, like that of the main 
temple, a tnlithon of red granite, the threshold of 
finely-polished red granite still remains m situ (Fig 2) 
The socket in which the door turned (in the usual 
ancient manner before the invention of the hinge) is 
clearly seen, and also the small side run, or channel, 
by which the door could be bodily removed from the 
soeftef'and replaced when necessary 
To the north of the ranip a colonnade of small, square 
sandstone pillars has been discovered, placed on a stone 
pavement Immediately before and below the platform 
It can hardly be doubted that a second similar colon¬ 
nade originally existed ^to the south of the ramp. 
Thus we have the maik portion of the temple, consist- 
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ulg of a pillared, or H hypos ty Le,hall of octagonal 
pillars placed on a platfprm of rock, approached by an 
inclined ramp, flanked by colonnades on the lower 
ground level. It will be policed by all who have visited 
Deir el-Bahan that, so as platform, ramp, and 
colonnades are concerned, this imprecisely the arrange¬ 
ment of the great temple of Queen Hatshepset, or 
Hatasu, to the north This opens pp a new field of 
possibilities The curious plan of thqjgreat temple has 
puzzled archsologists and architects from Wilkinson's 
time to the present day Whence this curious arrange¬ 
ment of platforms, inclined planes, and colonnades, so 
totally unlike anything else in Egypt 7 Various theories 
have been propounded, but it is only now that the solu¬ 
tion has been found, owing to the discovery of the 
temple of Nebkhferura Colonnades, platforms, and 
ramps are then a feature of the older temple-architec¬ 
ture of Egypt, they were, at the time of the eighteenth 
dynasty, when the great temple of Hatshepset wax 
built, old-fashioned, archaic, but it is evident that the 
great temple is, as far as its main arrangements are 
concerned, a mere enlarged copy of the thousand-year 
older temple at its side, it is simply a "magnificent 
archaism " 

When it was built the older and smaller temple was 
still used as a temple, apparently, and both existed side 
by side for some time, this is shown by the fact that 
the later temple is not placed in the centre of the ctrque, 
but is crammed up against the northern cliff-face; 
it could not be placed m the exact centre because the 
southern portion of the space at Deir el-Bahan was 
already occupied by the older temple It was built 
roughly parallel to the older temple; it is oriented 24 0 
S of E (Lockyer, 11 Dawn of Astronomy," p 212), and 
this must be more or less the orientation of Nebkhe- 
rura’s temple also This fact is of interest, as the ques¬ 
tion might be mooted whether the orientation of tha 
main temple is also an archaism, imitated from that of 
Nebkhcrura's temple (11 l 2500), or not Sir Norman 
Lockyer has already postulated (" Dawn of Astro¬ 
nomy," p 218) the existence in the western hills of 
Thebes of a temple of Hathor older than the shrine of 
the goddess at Deir cl-Bahan, " built to observe the 
rising of the star [Hathor-Sothis, t c Sinus] at ^ time 
perhaps somewhat later than that given by Blot (3285 
n c ) M Ncbkherurft’s date is about 2500 b.c , but we 
have as yet no proof that in his funerary temple the 
reverence paid to his spirit was conjoined with a worship 
of Hathor Wc may find this proof in the course of the 
further excavations, or the older temple Of Hathor m^y 
have existed further to the southward, perhaps on tnd 
site of the present little temple dedicated to Hathor of 
the Waste at Deir el-Medfna, which was originally 
founded in the reign of Amenhetep III , DC 1450 
Certain it is that the worship of Hathor in the western 
hills is far older than the time of Amenhetep IIJ and 
Hatshepset, and the foundation of the oldest temple 
built in her honour at Deir el-Bahari or Deir el-Medtna 
may well go back to very near the date propounded by 
Biot for the first systematic observation of the fietfee&t 
risings of Sothis-HathOr (Siritis) It is (o thli very 
period—between 3285 b c and 2400 B c —that be- 

ginmngs of the,Theban Empire and of the Theban 
temples must be placed To the 'student of the' Bftro^ 
riormcal orientation of Egyptian temples the new^dis** 
covery will, therefore, be of the highest interest * ' * . 

Among fh£ large number of smaller obfaptSj 
covered >n the course of-the excavations, the 
teresting will probably prove to be the seriQ^ Of 
ex-vo to $ of devotees of Hathor, found in 
tween the two temples These consist of 
(the sacred animal Of the gqddess), and fepitftfngdrix 
in earthenware and btpe fplence, votive eytes ana earn 
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in bronze Anti* faltiftce, ^broken blue vases with repre¬ 
sentations of the holy cdw' emblazoned with stars, &c 
These votive offering^, which nearly all date to the 
eighteenth dynasty, were undoubtedly originally de¬ 
voted in the Hathor shrlt|€ of the great temple, and 
when the shrine became too,full were thrown down by 
the sacristans into thd space between the two temples, 
which thus became a dust-heap, And from this dust- 
heap many Interesting objects have been recovered, in¬ 
cluding a copper chisel with hardened edge, which 
should be of special interest to metallurgists, and speci¬ 
mens of palm-fruit, nuts, reeds, and shells, dating to 
about 1500 b.c One of the most remarkable objects 
found is a perfect three-cornered loaf of unleavened 
bread, of the same date All these smaller objects, to¬ 
gether with a number of specimens of the eleventh 
dynasty reliefs already described, will, we understand, 
be exhibited at the annual exhibition of the Egypt Ex- 

S loration Fund at University College, Gower Street, in 
uly next. 

Subscriptions for the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund are much needed, and should be sent to the 
Secretary, Great Russell Street, W C. Wc are in¬ 
debted to Mr Hall for the photographs here published 


NOTES. 

The achievements of the Japanese In the war are causing 
Increased attention to be given to the influence of brain¬ 
power on history National enlightenment, and the 
scientific spirit which welcomes every increase of 
knowledge, are the two chief factors of progress in these 
days, and the Japanese successes have shown the power of 
both these attributes An important article in the Ncuc 
Frefe Prcsse of Vienna lays emphasis upon the use which 
Japan has made of its brain-power, and the following 
extraLt from a summary published in Monday’s Times hhows 
how the predution made by Sir Norman Lockyer in his 
address to the British Association last year is being 
fulfilled —" Japan has adopted modern civilisation with 
soul and body She has not merely copied those externals 
of modernity which rob an uncivilised people of originality 
without giving any real value in exchange, but she has 
assimilated eagerly the ideas of modern culture Modern 
are her schools, in which the children of all creeds are 
taught morals, but not religion, in order to avoid all 
ecclesiastical intolerance Modern is her view that priests 
should refrain from political struggles, and should reserve 
themselves for the leading place in pious exercises Modem 
is her wish, despite many a hard rub during the time of 
transition, to respect without prejudice all free-minded 
criticism of public affairs and not to crush opposition by 
brute force, or, worse still, to intimidate it by a system of 
crafty calumny Modern also are her sincere respect for 
freedom of research, her joy in a conception of the universe 
which makes intelligence, not superstition, the regulating 
power of human acts, and greets with gladness every new 
discovery and every new thought; and modern is at policy 
which Incites minds to development instead of fettering 
them, which favours instead, of suppressiig the sheer delight 
id material production •* 

I* * 

* A conversazione of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
wilt 1 be fald at the Natural History Museum on the evening 

Ql>£ue4fftv j U n« aft. 

? jgjw' foyh ib announced of Dr. Max Kaeth, officer in 
g® 0 logical collections of the bational museum 
history and ethnography—the Museu Goeldi—at 
Para, BraSlJ. 
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A meeiing of members of council of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of Science jwti held at 
Johannesburg on May 19, Mr T* Rennet! presiding, l'be 
chairman reported that he had Been In ■communication with 
the German, French, Austrian, and Italian Consul^ and 
was hopeful oT the cooperation of these gentlemen in con¬ 
nection with the visit of Continental delegates to South 
Africa with the British Association next year Dr Fakbs, 
referring to the impending departure of Mr Reunert for 
England, mentioned that he would represent the South 
African Association at the forthcoming Cambridge meeting 
of the British Association 

The Antarctic ships Discovery and Morning have sailed 
from Lyttelton for Plymouth 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers visited Colchester 
on Saturday on the occasion of the formal reception and 
unveiling of an historical picture presented by the institution 
to the town of Colchester in commemoration of the 
tercentenary of Dr William Gilbert, the “ father of 
electrical science," who was born in Lohhrster 

In connection with the St Louis Exposition, an Inter¬ 
national Electrical Congress has been arranged from 
September ia to 17 It will be divided into eight sections, 
for which the following have been appointed chairmen and 
secretaries respectively —A, general theory, Prof E L 
Nichols, Prof H T Barnes; B, general applications, Prof 
C P. Steinmetz, Prof Samuel Sheldon, C, electro¬ 

chemistry, Prof H S Carhart, Mr Carl Henng , D, electric 
power transmission, Mr C P Scott, Dr Louis Bell; 
E, electric light and distribution, Mr J W Lieb, jun , Mi - . 
Gdno S Dunn, F, elniinc transportation, Dr Louis 
Duncan, Mr A H Armstrong, G, electric communication, 
Mr F W Jones, Mr B Gheinrdi, H, electrotherapeutics, 
Dr W J Morton, Mr W J Jenks It is at present in¬ 
tended to limit the number of papers to 150, and the trans¬ 
actions are expected to fill three octavo volumes Mr 
Lhhu 1 homson 15 president, and Dr A E Kennelly, of 
Harvard University, general secretary of the congress 

1 HF annual general meeting or the Ray Society was held 
on June c), Lord Avebury, piesuleot, being in tho chair 
The report announced the attainment of the society’s sixtieth 
year, the death of two vice-presidents, Dr C H Gatty, 
F R S , and Mr R McLachlan, F R S , the completion of 
Newstead’s " British Couidm " and of Michael’s “ British 
lyroglyphidx ” ‘The volumes to be issued during this 
year and next were stated to be —Vol 1 of the “ British 
Desnudiacem," by Mr W West and Prof G. 5 West, 
vol 1, of the “ British Tumrata," by the late^J-oxhua Alder 
and the late Albany Hancock; vol 1 of the " British Fresh¬ 
water Rhizopoda and Heliozoa," by James Cash, and vol. 
li of the “ Desmidiace<e " The ofheers and council elected 
for the ensuing year were —President, Lord Avebur'y, 

F R S ; vice-presidents, Dr. R Braithwaite, Mr A. »/ 
Michael, and Lord Walsingham, FRS , treasurer, Dr 
DuCane Godman, FRS, and Secretary, Mr John 
Hopkinson 

The use that is being made r of wireless telegraphy In 
connection with the war is shown by the following extract 
from a private Letter received from the Timer' operator at 
Wei-hai-wei, and published in Wednesday'* issue —“ All 
tlpe British warships, from the third-class cruisers up, are 
equipped with Marconi, about twenty-four in all; nearly all 
the Japs have wireless equipment, the Russian ships are 
ethnography—the Museu Goeldi—at I equipped, and several German jf^sel9 One or another of ( 

h^them can be heard any time, or night The Japs are 
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particularly numerous, and we are at it alt the time. We 
laugh at them, (of we have struck some good points in 
tuning, whl£h settle them Very nicely. On the boat, when 
receiving our stuff, two of the four wires are grounded 
directly, which gives best results. Any resistance between 
thou wire# and the ground weakens the signals If we 
want to hear the Japs call, disconnecting ground wire 
entirely from syntoniser of the receiver brings them in 
strong, while with the ground wire on, as in receiving our 
stuff, the Japs come very faintly On the shore station it 
■a different Three wires are best in receiving up to 100 
miles, with the other two wires free, at which time the 
Japs come in weakest By grounding the other two wires 
the Japs come in very strong and our stuff weakest Above 
100 miles our stuff comes best with two wires grounded 
directly. That, of course, allows others to come in, but they 
are not strong enough to prevent my reading through So 
far, that tuning is best, and certainly gives very satisfactory 
results " 

A Reuter message from New York states that Mr 
Marconi's effort to supply news daily on board the Cunard 
liner Campania has been entirely successful The daiU 
news bulletin was issued to the passengers at breakfast 
The Campania had not long started when news was re¬ 
ceived from the Seaforth station, and later In the evening 
from Poldhu, Tourh was kept with the latter station 
until a distance of 2300 miles had been reached on June 0 
At 3 am on that date communication was established with 
Cipc Breton, 2000 miles distant, and was maintained until 
the end of the trip On June 8 Cape Cod station, 1030 
miles distant, was picked up. Capo Breton and Poldhu being 
also in communication with the ship On the following 
day news bulletins were received from the American stations 
Communication was begun with Nantucket at 1 pm on 
June io, news being received from that place as well as 
from Cape Breton and Cape Cod In addition to the shore 
stations, communication was established with the Etruria 
and the Aurama The Lueanta exchanged news with the 
Campania, and a number of private messages were sent at 
intervals, Touch with both sides of the Atlantic was con¬ 
tinuous for three days in mid-ocean 

Vfa learn from the Pioneer Mail that, through the 
Initiative of Mr E H Aitken, a zoological society is about 
to be founded in Sind with the object of promoting the study 
of animal life The society will not aim at making collec¬ 
tions of Its own, but rather,at improving those already 
existing in the municipal gardens and museum, and turning 
them to the best account for scientific purposes 

At the suggestion of Prof W F Barrett, Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, Mr. P E Belas described in Nature 
of May ta (p 31) a simple method of showing vortex motion 
by allowing aqueous fluorescein to flow from a capillary 
tube with its point just below the surface of water In a tall 
cylinder, and then tapping the stand supporting the tube 
Mr Robert E Doran, of Queen's College, Cork, writes 
to direct our attention to the fact that he has performed a 
similar experiment in his demonstrations for the past six 
or seven years Mr Doran recommends that a bulb be 
blown at one end of a glass tube, and that the open end 
be contracted to slightly less than 1 mm bore The bulb 
and tube are filled completely with a 1 per cent solution 
of common salt to which fluorescein has been added to 
produce a liquid almost free from fluorescence The tube 
is clamped vertically over the centre of a tall cylinder filled 
with water. When the water is at rest the tube Is lowered 
until Its aperture just touches the surface This starts the 
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experiment, and no tapping 6b<$o- 

graphs showing the vortex method/ 

of procedure accompany Mfc ' r 

In La Nature of May Stodtholm, 

gives an interesting account Qf hof 
meteorographs on two mountain^ip'Swtf MbXapkajuF One 
set of apparatus, that shown t||f pccflnlpa'rfrlpg illustra¬ 
tion, is on the Portitjokko, aj n a<f aftfludedflfijo metres, 
and has been working satis factory July, 190*/ with 

the exception of occasional interruptions dfiftke anemometer 
owing to hoar-frost The second apparatus u installed on 
the Sahkok, at an altitude of about 1080 metres. The baro¬ 
graph and thermograph were constructed by M. Richard, 
of Paris, the other instruments were made by Dr Ham- 
berg, with the aid of M Linderoth, clockmaker. In Sweden 
Each set of apparatus weighs iooo kilograms, and the 
separate parts had to be conveyed by men and reindeer, 
The clocks go for a year, each " weight " being 300 kilo¬ 
grams The recording portions of the meteorograph are 
encased in screens of sheet iron, inside which pans of 
calcium chloride are placed The apparatus on the left 
of the diagram 15 the pluviograph Instead of using ink, 



which was found to be unsatisfactory, punctures are made 
every twenty minutes in the papers covering the drums of 
the instruments, and occasionally in the autumn the deposit 
of hoar-frost has to be cleared away by Laplanders The 
great difficulties of the problem have only been overcome 
by Dr Hamberg after persistent and tedious experiments, 
both as to position and methods of registration 

We have received from the secretary of the Meteorological 
• Office an excerpt paper containing some of the principal 
| meteorological subjects dealt with in Section A of the British 
Association meeting at Southport Among these is a paper 
on the general circulation of the atmosphere, by Dr. H. H* 
Hildebrandsson, being a summary of a report to the Inter¬ 
national Meteorological Committee (Upsala, 1903), which 
will attract attention, The author points out that while, 
thanks to the labours of Maury, Brault and others, the 
system of winds prevailing at the surface of the earth Is 
well known, our knowledge of the motions of the upper 
currents gamed from general publications is mostly based 
upon theoretical considerations. The late Rev. W. C, 
Ley commenced observations on the upper clouds In 18?*, 
and in the following year the author established a senes 
of cloud observations In Sweden with the object of deter¬ 
mining the movements of the air at different altitude! In 
areas of high and low barometric pressures. These observ¬ 
ations have been supplemented during recent years by e#* 
periments with balloons and kites. The result of ttttjje 
investigations, the author states, will render It aeetmry 
to abandon orice for all the theory hitherto adopted of a* 
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' WJTOjl W# J(#i%oiphero between the tropics 

ap^uie the hope that the terms 

currents, which have hitherto 
cauled sq flpid$ rp."ftt^SJnamical meteorology, will 
disappear meteorological science In his 

injptfrtAiit paoer Ji^^io^^for Instance, that In all parts 
of that tentjAfemT of* the northern hemisphere an 

upper current from w/Est kv hast prevails in all months of 
the year, while Ip* Jthe tropical zone the currents at all 
heights are alnibs^ ^without exception from east to west 
Another important contribution, by M. L Teisserenc 
de Bort, on barometric depressions at various altitudes, is 
contained in the excerpt above referred to, which corro¬ 
borates the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Hildebrandsson 

Three papers on terrestrial magnetism from the reports 
of the U S Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1902 and 1903 
have just been received In a paper on 11 Magnetic Observ¬ 
atories of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey," 
Dr L A Bauer and Mr J A. Fleming describe very 
fully the various points which have to be considered in 
determining suitable sites for magnetic observatories, and 
the question whether the elimination of magnetic material 
In the construction of observatories is essential when used 
only for observations of variations and not absolute values 
is discussed A description of three observatories is given, 
and the paper is illustrated with maps of the selected sites 
and with views of the observatories and of the instruments 
used A paper on " Magnetic Dip and Intensity Observ¬ 
ations (January, 1&97, to June 30, 1902)," by Mr D L. 
Hazard, gives full details of the magnetic elements deter¬ 
mined at 800 stations—about one-fifth of the total number 
proposed for the general magnetic survey In addition to 
the Held observations, the variations of declination and of 
the horizontal Intensity are recorded photographically at 
four observatories, at each of which the absolute values of 
the elements are determined at least once a week Much 
difficulty was found in obtaining concordant results with 
different dip circles, subsequently an earth-inductor was 
selected as a standard dip instrument In the third paper 
—" Results of Magnetic Observations made by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey between July, 1902, and June, 1903 " 
—Dr L A Bauer describes the method of taking field 
observations, and gives tables of the results and a full de¬ 
scription of each station used for the observations It is 
evident that every precaution is taken that each station 
may be accurately located at any future date 

Among our weekly budget of pamphlets, we may refer 
to a copy of the Proceedings of the South London Entom¬ 
ological and Natural History Society for 1903, and also to 
one of the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy for 
April The latter contains an important paper, by Dr D. B 
Caste 11, on the cell-lineage and larval development of the 
nudibranch mollusc Fiona marina 

Mr W, E Clarke has favoured us with a copy of a 
paper from the Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society 
of Edinburgh (vol xv , part il) m which he describes, 
under the name of Miu murewtaj faftoensis, a new form oF 
house-mouse from the Fsrdes Large sue and certain 
peculiarities In colour are the distinctive features of this 
race 

Ths medusas of the Bahamas form the subject of the first 
Issue Of a new serial (vol 1,, No 1)—the Memoirs of Natural 
Science 0—published by the Brooklyn Institute Compared 
with that pf the Tortuga Islands, off Florida, the medusa- 
fauna of the Bahamas has been found by ths author—Mr 
A. G. Mayer—to be comparatively poor. This if accounted 
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for by the circumstance that the Tortugas stand In 11 blue 
water^" whereas the Bahamas are surrounded with shallow 
fiats of coral-mud, very sterile In animal life generally 

An important discovery with regard *d the breeding of 
the cod is recorded by Mr T. W Fulton in the Publications 
(No 8) of the International Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea As a rule, cod spawn from January to June— 
chiefly in March—but some of these fish recently taken on 
a patch of rocky ground in the North Sea lying to the 
north-east of Aberdeen, off the coast of Norway, were found 
to be spawning in September and October, It was already 
known that the herring has a spring and an autumn spawn¬ 
ing season, and now we have proof that, in one area at any 
rate, the same holds good for the cod An interesting point 
for determination is whether there is any difference between 
the spring and the autumn fry 

Dn C W Andrews, of the British Museum, has recently 
returned from Cairo, where he had been studying the fine 
series of vertebrate remains from the V ayum district A 
number of specimens have, we understand, been acquired 
by exchange for the British Museum, while the senes in 
the museum of the Egyptian Geological Survey at Cairo 
has been arranged and developed by Mr Barlow, jun , of 
the formaton's staff at the Natural History Museum, who 
went out some months ago for that purpose Among the 
more important specimens at Cairo is a young skull of 
Arsmoithenum aitteli, exhibiting the cranial sutures, and 
thus permitting the identification of the bones from which 
the huge front horns arise 

For nearly twenty years Mr F M Webster, of the 
Illinois Natural History Laboratory, has been endeavouring 
to find a means of mitigating the plague of 11 buffalo-goats " 
(Simu/ium mvenustum), which of latte years have provrd so 
disastrous to cattle-owners in the districts bordering the 
lower course of the Mississippi The remedy is a simple, 
although somewhat expensive one, namely, to prevent the 
great river from overflowing its banks, for it is in such 
overflows that these noxious little flies breed, and thus over¬ 
run the country That their ravages are no trifling matter 
may be gathered from the statement that in 1B82 a farmer 
in Louisiana lost 3200 head of stock from their attacks 
Wild animals are terribly tormented by these pests, and 
a white-tailed deer has actually been known to rush into 
a blacksmith's forge to obtain relief in the smoke from^their 
jutes 

A paper on 11 Fertility in Sheep," by Mr F H, A 
Marshall (Trans Highland and Agnc Soc , Scotland), 
directs the attention of stock breeders to certa^i points of 
practical Interest which are discussed in a recent memoir 
by the author on the aestrous cycle in the sheep, published 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and noticed in Nature of 
September 3, 1903 (vol lxviii p. 429) The paper concludes 
with suggestions for future investigations on fertility in 
the ewe. 

Mr Thomas Burleigh has published a second edition of 
Mr. E F Chidell’s "Africa and National Regeneration" 
(pp, 78) The preface to the new issue occupies more than 
half the pages of the book. 

The list of spectroscopes and spectroscopic accessories 
just issued by Messrs. Adam Hilger, Ltd , is conveniently 
arranged, and supplies useful information concerning a great 
variety of instruments for general work and for special 
purposes Among other interesting apparatus described we 
notlbe film replicas of Rowland's diffraction gratings with 
14,^38 lines per inch, and the Michelson echelon diffraction 
gntings with the number of plates ranging from ten to 
forty. 
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A second reviled edition of " An Elementary Geography , 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 1 ' by Mr Henry F. Blanford^ 
F R S , has been published by Messrs, Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd The Important changes which have been made la , 
Indian geography since the appearance of the first edition of* 
the book have caused the author to re-write several 
portions, and to add new chapters on the North-West 
Frontier Province and on the Laccadive and Maidive 
Islands 

We have received from the Wentworth Publishing Co , 
of Surrey Street, WC, a copy of thetr new lt Seaside and 
Inland ABC Holiday Guide " The book runs to 311 
pages, and contains concise descriptions of all health and 
pleasure resorts end places of interest in the United 
Kingdom Lists of all the golf links throughout the 
kingdom, of all British spas, .of the principal angling 
stations, and of the coaching centres are also provided 
This useful guide costs one shilling net 

According to a communication of J Knett which appears 
Jn the Siisiingsbetichie (No 11) of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences, the thermal springs of Karlsbad deposit small 
yellow tabular crystals of barium sulphate which are dis¬ 
tinctly radio-active, and show all the phenomena character¬ 
istic of the presence of an active element 

' Tiif May number of the Physical Review contains interest¬ 
ing papers on “ Potential Phenomena in Vacuum lubes 
during the Production and Interruption of Electrical Dis¬ 
charge,” by S N Taylor, and “ Observations on the 
Radiation produced in an Alternating Condenser Field," by 
F Sanford 

t Tiik investigation of certain complex cerium compounds 
by Prof, D Brauner, an arcount of which appears in the 
current volume, No 30, p 261, of the Zeitschnft fur 
anorgamschc Chemie, throws considerable light on the 
nature 0/ certain cerium compounds which have been the 
subject of discussion for several decades The red coloured 
salt which separates from the solution obtained by the 
action of water and sulphuric acid on oxide of cerium is 
shown to be the acid cerous salt of the complex censulphunc 
acid, and is represented by the formula 
Ce lv (S 0 4 ),Ce lll H i2lI a O 

Perfertly similar compounds, in which the tnvalent cerium 
is replaced by lanthanum, neodymium and praseodymium, 
have also been obtained 

Some interesting facts relating to the influence of the 
application of potash salt9 on Lhe agricultural production 
of Prussia are contained in a recent address by Dr 
Carl Ochsemus to Lhe Philadelphia Academy of Sciences 
In iftqj the consumption of potash in German agri¬ 
culture was 60,000 tons, in 1903 it was 150,000 tons 
The following numbers give the yields per hectare in kilo¬ 
grams of different kinds of produce for the two years in 
question — 


Summer 

wheal 

Summer 

ft 

Summer 

barley 

Oats 

Clover and 
Lucerne 


M 7 7 


1067 

2249 

227c 

4056 

2304 

1023 

198s 

1837 

5250 


The existence of a urea-forming enzyme has recently been 
demonstrated by Kossel and Dakin (Zeif physiol Chem , 
xli , 321, Ac) The enzyme occurs principally in the liver, 
but is also present in the thymus gland, mucous membrane 
of small intestine, kidney and lymphatic glands. It 
possesses the property of causing the rapid decomposition 
of arginine (fl-guarudo-a-amidovalerlc acid), which is one 
of the end products of tryptic digestion, Into ornithine 
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(aB-diamldovalenc acid) and urea. The enzyme' jms^ bd 
roqghly isolated by precipitation of pMracts of liver with 
alcohol and ether, or with ommdniurp sulpha**’, and may 
be preserved in the solid form -for* many months with put 
little change The conversion ot arginine into urea And 
ornithine illustrates a new type of enzyme reaction The 
enzyme has been named “ arginase/ 1 * and is the first re¬ 
presentative of the class of urea-forming* enzymes capable 
of being isolated and of acting outside the body. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

Comet 1904 a —A new set of elements and an ephemerls 
for this comet are published in No 3947 of the Aifro- 
novnsche Nachrtchten by Prof Stromgren These vary but 
slightly from those previously published by Herr Ebert. 
Observations made on May 19 gave corrections of —41s. 
in R A and -Fa's in declination to the positions, for that 
date, derived from Prof Stromgren's elements, thereby 
showing the latter to be fairly correct From this fact 1 ( 
follows that the object which appeared on the Harvard 
photographs of March 11 and 15, which was thought to be 
this comet, must have been some other body, for its position 
is about 6° from the comet’s position on that date as de¬ 
duced from these elements 

The comet's orbit is probably parabolic, and is note¬ 
worthy for its large 
to that of Giacobini 
No 345) 

Duration 01 the Persfid Shower —In a letter to the 
Observatory (June), Mr Denning directs attention to the 
long duration of the annual shower of Perseids He states 
that the shower is certainly active by July 19, and that it 
has not entirely ceased on August 16 , there is some evidence 
that traces of it have been observed as early as July 7 
and as late as August 25, a period of fifty nights 

Mr Denning also gives a list of radiants for various 
stages of the shower, derived from the collet ted observ¬ 
ations made during the period 1877-190} inclusive. 

Moonlight will not interfere with the observation of either 
the earlier stages (July 8-ir>) or the maximum and latest 
phases (August 6-ig) of this year's* shower 

Foundation or a New Astrophymlal Observatory — 
A letter from Dr. C Nordmann to the Revue gindrale des 
Sciences (No 10, May 30) describes the aims and equip¬ 
ment of a new astrcphysical observatory which has just 
been built near to Tortosa, in Spain, in latitude 40° 4§ ? N. 
and longitude i° 47' E of Paris 

’lhe general idea of the work to be prosecuted is to obtain 
information regarding the relations between solar and 
terrestrial phenomena, relations the existence of which 
has of late years been abundantly confirmed by all workers 
in solar physics 

Two magnetic houses have been equipped, the one for 
absolute measures of terrestrial magnetism, the other for 
obtaining records of the regular variations in the element* 
and of the extraordinary disturbances which appear to 
coincide, in point of time, with solar disturbances 

The observatory is also to be furnished with an equatorial 
for observing sun-spots, an Evershed photo-spec troheHo- 
graph, and an instrument for determining the radial veloci¬ 
ties of solar prominence eruptions 

Another building has been set apart for meteorological 
observations and the study of atmospheric optics, and 
seismological observations have also been provided for. 

The Total Soiar Eclipse of 1905—In an article nub- 
lished in the Popular Science Monthly for June, Prof. 
W W Campbell gives an interesting r 4 sum 4 of what hat 
already been achieved by eclipse expeditions, and indicates 
the present state of our knowledge regarding eclipse pheno¬ 
mena He then suggests a number of observations which 
might b* profitably made dunng the eclipse of May, 1905. 
Amongst these he considers the search for an intrm- 
mercunal planet to be of prime importance. The observe 
atlons of Perrlne rn 1900 seemed to negative lhe idea of 
such a planet's existence, but no definite conclusions could 
be formed owlrg to the Intermittently cloudy state of the 


perihelion distance, somewhat similar 
^ comet of 1902-3 (the Observatory* 
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ly at the, tine when the photograph! were taken. Prof, I experimental curvet obtained for the variation with time 


Campbell suggests that cameras similar to those used by 
Ferflne should be used in Labrador, Spain, *lunis, ahd 
Egypt He also insists upon the necessity for setting up 
coronagraph* at each bf these widely separated statiQns in 
order to determine whether or not any real changes take 
place in the corona during the eclipse 

The determination of the correct wave-length of the chief 
corona line is also suggested as being of great importance 
Finally, he urges upon observers the vital importance of 
thoroughly testing all their instruments before leaving 
home, and of allowing Lhemsrlves plenty of time to make 
the final adjustments whilst in the eclipse camp 

Actual Distances between Stahs — By simple trigono¬ 
metrical calculations, Mr J E Ciore has deduced some 
interesting facts regarding the probable actual distances 
between certain stars the parallaxes of which are known 
with some degree of certainty Thus he has determined 
that Sinus and Procyon are separated by about half the 
distance between the former star and our own system, 
therefore Sirius as seen from Procyon would appear as 
a star of magnitude —3 08 In the case of q and fi Cassio¬ 
peia?, the actual distance between them is probably about 
one-fifteenth their distance from the sun, and their apparent 
brilliancies would therefore be about aa£ times as great as 
they appear to us In the case of double stars, Lhcse figures 
become much greater; for example, if we take 61 Cygni, 
the distance separating the components is about 55 astro¬ 
nomical units, and, as they are probably situated at some 
i£,6ba astronomical units from the earth, their apparent 
rightness would be increased about 88 million times, or 
by 19 8 magnitudes, if seen at the distance which separates 
them Similarly, the brightness of each of the components 
of a Centaun would be increased by 197 magnitudes (the 
Observatory, No. 345) 


THE SUCCESSION OF CHANGES IN RADIO¬ 
ACTIVE BODIES' 

TT has been shown by Rutherford and Soddy that the 
radio-activity of the radio-elements is always accom¬ 
panied by the production of a senes of new substances 
possessing some distinctive physical and chemical proper¬ 
ties Ihese new substances are not produced simul¬ 
taneously, but arise in consequence of a succession of 
changes originating in the radio-elements The radio¬ 
activity of these products is not permanent, but diminishes 
In most cases, according to an exponential law with the 
time Each product has a distinctive rate of decay of 
activity, which has not, so far, been altered by any physical 
or chemical agency 1 he law of decay has been explained 
on the supposition that the product undergoes change accord¬ 
ing to the same law as a mono-molecular change in 
chemistry The change occurs in consequence of the ex¬ 
pulsion of an a or A particle, or both, and the activity of 
a product is thus a measure of its rate of change While 
the products, like the emanations, and UrX, lose their 
activity according to an exponential law, the matter eman¬ 
ation X, which gives rise to the phenomena of excited 
activity, does not lose its activity according to a simple law 
The experiments of Miss Brooks and the author, and of 
Curie and Danne, have shown that the decay of the excited 
activity of radium is very complicated, and depends upon 
the time of exposure to the exciting cause, viz the eman¬ 
ation. The author has shown that the excited activity pro¬ 
duced in a body by a short exposure, in the presence of the 
thorium emanation increases at first for a few hours, passes 
through a maximum value, and then decays with the time 
according to an exponential law 

In the paper the curves of decay of excited activity of 
radium and thorium are given for both short and long ex¬ 
posures to the emanations, and it is shown that the law 
of change of activity with time can be completely explained 
on the theory that emanation X of tharium«and radium is 
complex, ana undergoes d series of successive changes 

The mathematical theory of successive changes is given 
In detail, and a comparison is made of the theoretical and 

* Balurlai Teeiur* deHvered at the Royal Society on May vo by 
Prof R. Rutherford, PRS / 
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of the excited activity In the case of thorium, two changes 
are found to occur in emanation X. The first change is a 
“ ray less " one, t e, the transformation is not accompanied 
hy tne appearance of a, 3 . or 7 rays The second change 
•gives rise to all three kinds of rays 

The decay of activity of emanation X of radium depends 
greatly on whether the a or 3 rays are used as a means of 
measurements The curves obtained by the 3 rays are 
always identical with those obtained by the 7 rays, showing 
that the 3 and 7 rays always occur together and in the 
same proportion The loniplicated decay curves obtained 
for the different types of rays, and for different times of 
exposure can be completely explained on the supposition 
that there are three rapid successive changes in the matter 
deposited by the emanation, vu — 

(1) A rapid change, giving ris*e only to a rays, in which 
half the matter is transformed u^about three pylnutes 

(z) A “ rayless 11 change, in which half Ihe matter' is 
transformed in twenty-one minutes 

(3) A change giving rise to a, 3 and 7 rays together, in 
which half tho matter is transformed in twenty-eight 
minutes 1 

A similar rayless change is shown to occur In 11 eman¬ 
ating substance M of Giesd 

The occurrence of a rayless change in the three radio¬ 
active bodies is of considerable interest Si net the change 

is not accompanied by rays, it can only be detected by Us 
effect in the change or changes which follow The matter 
of the rayless change is transformed according to the soiree 
law as the other changes Ihe raylegs change may be sup- * 
posed to consist either of a rearrangement of the components 
of the atom or a disintegration of the atom, in which the 
products of the disintegration are not set in sufficiently 
rapid motion to ionise the gas Or to affect a photographic 
plate The significance of the rayless changes is discussed, 
and the possibility is pointed out that similar rayless changes 
may occur in ordinary matter, for the changes taking place 
in the radio-active bodies would probably not have beeti 
detected if a part of the atom had not been expelled with 
great velocity 

The radiations from the different active products have 
been examined, and it is shown that the 3 and 7 rays appear 
only in the last rapid change of each of the radio-elements 
Ihe other changes are accompanied by the emission of a 
particles alone 

Evidence is given that the last rapid change in uranium, 
radium, and thorium, which gives rise to 3 and 7 rays, is 
far more violent and explosive in character than the pre¬ 
ceding changes. There is some evidence for supposing that, ^ 
in addition to the expelled a and 3 particles, more than one 
substance is produced as a result of the disintegration 

After the three rapid changes have taken place in eman¬ 
ation X of radium, there remains another product, which 
loses its activity extremely slowly Madame Curie showed 
that a body, which had been exposed for some time in the 
presence of the radium emanation, always manifested a 
residual activity which did not appreciably diminish in the 
course of six months A similar result has been obtained 
by Giesel Some experiments are described, in which the 
matter of slow decay, deposited on the walls 0/ a glass lube 
containing the emanation, was dissolved in acid The 
active matter was found to emit both a and 3 cays, and 
the latter were present in unusually large proportion Ihe 
activity measured by the 3 rays diminished in the course of 
three months, while the activity measured bv the a rays 
was unaltered The active matter ws^s complex, for a part 
which gave out only a rays wo? removed by placing a 
bismuth plate in the solution The radio-active matter 
deposited on the bismuth is closely allied in chemical and 
radio-active properties to the active constituent contained 
in the radio-tellurium of Marckwald. The evidence, as a 
whole, is strongly in support of the view that the active 
substance present in radio-tellurium is a disintegration pro¬ 
duct of the radium atom. Since the radium emanation 15 

l A Biaiement of the nature or the Jjiree change* occurring m emanation 
Xfn f radium first given In a paper bv Rutherford and Barne 
fPAif Mng , February). A brief account of ibe theory from which th 
rasulls were deduced has been given in my book 11 Radio-activity 11 (Cam¬ 
bridge l/mvrrelry Press) Leier, Curie and Danne (Comftw* rtmfmt, 1 
March 14) Strived, in a Mimlar way, at the seme contluaions 
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known to exist in the atmosphere, the active matter of 
slow dissipation produced from the emanation must be de- 
posited on the surface of ail bodies exposed to the open air. 
The radio-activity observed in ordinary materials is thus 
probably, In part, due to a thin surface film of radio-active 
matter deposited from the atmosphere 

A review is given of methods of calculation the magni¬ 
tude of the changes occurring in the radio-elements It is 
shown that the amount of energy liberated in each radio¬ 
active change, which is accompanied by the emission of 
a particles, is about 100,000 times as great as the energy 
liberated by the union of hydrogen and oxygen to form an 
equal weight of water This energy is, for the most part, 
carried off in the form of kinetic energy by the a particles 

A description is ^iven of some experiments to see if the 
a ray| carried a positive charge of electricity, with the view 
of determining experimentally the number of a particles 
projected from one gram of radium per second Not the 
slightest evidence was obtained that the a rays carried a 
charge at all, although it should readily have been detected 
Since there is no doubt that the a rays are deflected in 
magnetic and electric fields as if they tarried a positive 
charge, It seems probable that the a particles must in some 
way gain a positive charge after their expulsion from the 
atom v 

Since, oil the disintegration theory, the average life of 
a given quantity of radium cannot be more than a few 
thousand yebrs, it is necessary to suppose that radium is 
being continuously produced in the earth The simplest 
l^Tpothesis to make is that radium is a disintegration pro¬ 
duct of the slowly changing elements uranium, thorium, or 
actinium present in pitchblende It was arranged that Mr 
Soddy should examine whether radium is produced from 
uranium, but the results so far obtained have been negative 

I have taken solutions of thorium nitrate and the 11 eman¬ 
ating substance " of Giesel (probably identical with the 
actinium of Debierne) freed from radium by chemical treat¬ 
ment, and placed them in closed vessels, The amount of 
radiuiri present is experimentally determined by drawing 
off the emanation at regular intervals into an electroscope 
A sufficient interval of time has not yet elapsed to settle 
with certainty whether radium is being produced or not, 
but the indications so far obtained are of a promising 
character 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE ' 


THE United States Department oF Agriculture has issued 
x the fourth annual instalment of the great work upon 
which Its Division of Soils has embarked, the detailed survey 
of the soils of the whole of the country The area covered 
by the present report is little less than 18,000 square miles, 
which have been surveyed at a total cost of las per square 
mile The work is being carried on simultaneously in many 
parts of the States , the counties dealt with embrace some 
□f the old settled eastern States like New York and New 

i ergey, the Carollnas and Virginia, the rich lands of Ohio, 
[entucky and Illinois, also the recently settled districts in the 
Dakotas, Texas, Colorado and other areas of deficient rain¬ 
fall, the Walla Walla wheat area on the Pacific slope, and 
the lately acquired dependency of Porto Rico 
The method adopted follows that of the earlier reports, 
a field party maps the distribution of the soils in each Eection 
and collects information as to the crops grown and their 
average yields, the conditions of labour and transportation, 
at the same time indicating the suitability of the land for 
new crops and Bystems of farming Mechanical analyses of 
each type of soil are made at Washington and are set out 
in the report, occasionally chemical analyses are included; 
statistics of rainfall and mean temperature are also added 
The whole work Is based upon the facts that different 
types of soil can be recognised and the areas which they 
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occupy can be approximately mapped, and that particular 
crops and systems of farming can be associated with the 1 
various soil types, 50 that the agriculture of each area Can 
be directed along the most appropriate lines and its farmer* 
saved from many unprofitable experiments While the 
volume contains no striking novelty, it Is full of Interest 
and instruction to the English student of agriculture or 
economics 

M Tribordeau gives an account of the agricultural con¬ 
dition of the PasKle-Calais, dividing it into regions based 
upon geological considerations of the nature of the sub¬ 
soil A description of each soil is given, generally accom¬ 
panied by several analyses by M Pagnoul, then follows an 
account of the agriculture, with reports in considerable 
detail of the system pursued on one or more farms of different 
sizes in the area 1 he varieties of each crop generally- 
grown, the races of live stock, the yield, the conditions of 
labour, even the implements in use on each farm are care¬ 
fully set out The latter half of the volume deals more 
generally with the agricultural economics of the district, and 
discusses the position both financial and moral of the 
labouring class, the conditions of tenure, the societies and 
other means adopted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
particularly the spread of the movement for credit banks and 
cooperative associations lhe work is liberally illustrated 
with maps, photographs and diagrams, and presents a 
valuable picture of the present critical condition of agri¬ 
culture in western Europe 

The current volume of the Journal of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, which now appears annually only, is some¬ 
what more exclusively occupied than usual with the work 
of the society. In addition to the usual prize lists there is 
a general account of the show held at Park Royal last June, 
another article on the machinery exhibited there, and a fulD 
discussion of the trials of wind pumping engines conducted 
by the society in 1903 Reports of committees and of the- 
scientific officers of the society also bulk largely, including- 
Dr J A Voelcker's account of the experiments In progress 
on the farm at Woburn and at the Hills pot-culture 
station Turning to the general articles, the interest that 
is being manifested in forestry is seen in the two opening- 
papers , in one Mr C E. Curties treats generally of the- 
management of British woodlands, and in the other Mr R P 
Anderson deals with the utilisation of home grown timber 
and its bye products Mr Spencer Pickering describes his 
experiments at the Duke of Bedford’s fruit farm at 
Woburn, which he has repeated on a different soil at 
Harpenden, on the 111 effects produced by growing gras* 
round apple trees 

The volume is completed by one or two statistical paper* 
and an article by Mr A. D Hall on the manuring of grass 
land, in which he takes the Rothamsted experiments upon 
grass land as his starting point, and then proceeds to discus* 
the many other manurtal experiments upon hay or pasture 
which are now In progress in various parts of the country 


MAIDSTONE MEETING OF THE SOUTH- 
EAS TERN UNION OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
THE ninth annual congress of the South-eastern Union 
of Scientific Societies opened on the evening of June 9, 
when Sir Henry Howorth, the outgoing president, resigned 
his seat to Mr Henry Rudler, who delivered the annual 
address at the Town rlall, Maidstone. 

Mr Rudler alluded to his address as a string of common¬ 
places, but in it some very important topics were touched 
upon He considered, for instance, the constitution of 
scientific societies, and the matters to be discussed at their 
meetings In these days of great specialisation He divided 
the members of such societies as constitute the union into 
those (few In number) who do the work and those (the 
majority) who like to see what is being done- Mr Rudler 
was of opinion that the latter should have their wants 
realised as well as the specialists, for to put it on the lowest 
plane, the societies generally depended upon the financial 
support of those Intellectual people who take a general 
Interest in the progress of science Without aiding in it 
themselves Mr. Rudler'* advice was to hold sectional 
meetings for the specialists, where the matters to be Con¬ 
sidered might be as technical as occasion required, and to 
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arrange general mailings where scientific subjects were dealt I 
with in a popular manner The fact had to be remembered 1 
that many of the members came to the meetings after work¬ 
ing hard all day, and with their brains more or less ex-, 
haunted and in njced of recreation. 

Mr. Rudler also dealt with the craze for athleticism, 
which tended to lessin the ranks of the local societies and 
oven of the British Association Itself He said that a party 
-on a field excursion would get more physical benefit than 
a crowd of spectators watching competitions between pro¬ 
fessional athletes He contended that the taste for 11 sport " 
of to-day was only a part of a large subject, the excessive 
love of pleasure He said that different people had different 
ideas with regard to recreation, but that those who turned 
to natural history were exceptionally wise in their choice, 
Parents, and especially ladies, would, he suggested, do well 
to join a natural history society, if only as an example for 
the young, and to introduce them to a healthy atmosphere 
Now that nature-study was successfully edging its way into 
our schools, there should be a fine crop of young naturalists 
in the making, and Mr Rudler told the societies not to wait 
for the students to grow up, but to found branches for 
junior members 

After saying a word as to the secondary place that the 
results of the camera and the magic lantern should take in 
popular lectures, Mr Rudler passed on to speak of the 
scientific work done by Maidstone men in the past, and to 
congratulate the town upon its museum 

On the morning of June 10 business was transacted, and 
officers and committee elected " For the Photographic 
Record and Survey of Kent," after a report of the work 
of the provisional committee had been read by Mr H 
Snowden Ward, who had acted as organising secretary 

Mr F J Bennett, in a short paper, pointed out that the 
Kentish megaliths, like those in Wiltshire, follow lines 
which run from north to south, and this is also true in the 
case of earthworks and churches A paper on the Lepi- 
•doptera of mid-Kent, by Captain Seville G Reid, was taken 
as read, and the meeting concluded with some excellent 
suggestions by Mr. Bennett with regard to the utilisation 
of the twenty-five inch Ordnance maps by farmers On 
these a plan of the drainage, the arrangements for 
which are often completely forgotten, could be entered, 
together with details of the work carried on from 
year to year Mr, Bennett urged that such work should 
be secured by legislation, and the suggestion met with 
cordial approval. On the afternoon of June 10 there were 
two excursions, the first—geological and archsological— 
was to Aylesford, under the leadership of Mr Whitaker 
and Mr W H Benstead, 1 he second was of a botanical 
and entomological character to the North Downs, under the 
leadership of Prof Boulger, Captain Reid, and Mr Elgar 
In the evening the Mayor and Mayoress (Alderman and 
Mrs Morling) held a reception in the Museum, Art Gallery 
and Technical Schools, which adjoin one another in a very 
convenient way Afterwards the visitors had an opportunity 
of examining the Congress Museum, which consisted of 
specimens sent by members of affiliated societies, and 
arranged by Mr E. W Swanton There were also on view 
nature-study exhibits from Kent schools to illustrate the 
paper to be read on the following morning. During the 
evening Mr A B Harding read a paper on " Ice Streams 
and Ice Caves," and Mr Paul Matthews described the 
possibilities of an artificial language, and gave an explan¬ 
ation of that which is known as '"Esperanto." 

On June 11 the election of officers took place Prof 
Flinders Petrie was elected president, and Dr Abbott, to 
whom the union owes Its origin, exchanged his office of 
honorary secretary with the Rev R Ashlngton Bullen for 
that of treasurer, which the latter occupied The two 
vacancies on the council were filled with Miss Lawrence, 
of Reigate, and Mr Wilfred Mark Webb 

When the last paper, which was on 11 The Teaching of 
Nature-study," was read by Mr Wilfred Mark Webb, a 
number of teachers and pupil teachers were present through 
the efforts of the Kent County Education Committee and 
the local committee of the congress Considerable dis¬ 
cussion took place afterwards Sir Henry Ho worth sup¬ 
ported the aim that the pupil should be made to ask why 
and to find Out the answer for himself, and dwelt for some 
time on the advisability of studying animals in captivity. 
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Prof Boulger thought that nature-study should, in the 
case of young children, be correlated with poetry. Mr 
Tutt pointed out the difficulties that occur in town schools, 
and urged the claims of more formal work than had been 
outlined, which savoured somewhat of science teaching 
Mr J B Groom, of St Paul’s Schools, Maidstone,, who 
has made a speciality of rambles, begged the young 
teachers present to follow informal lines rather than those 
advocated by Mr Tutt 

The number of sot ictie*. now affiliated is forty-three, with 
upwards of five thousand members, while the funds of the 
union are in a satisfactory condition, and an invitation has 
been accepted to visit Reigate during 1905 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT THE 
HORTICULTURAL EXIIlHI7ION 

N June 7 a conference was held at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, in connection with the 
educational section of the Horticultural Exhibition, which 
was open during the whole of last week 

Sir William J Collins, chairman of the Education Com¬ 
mittee of the London County Council, and president of (he 
section, took the chair, and Mr F W Verney read a paper 
on " Allotment Gardens and Working Men ” In ihe course 
of this a good deal of stress was laid upon the i^ed for 
teaching which would prepare country boys to work on 
the land, and a scheme for their education was mapped out 
It seems to be generally recognised that .if a boy is ever 
to do much good on a farm he must become acquainted 
with its working at an early age, and the compromise de¬ 
sired by Mr Verney that a boy should be allowed to do 
some practical work on a farm before his school days are 
over would not only satisfy practical requirements, -but 
would also probably keep the pupils under the influence of the 
schoolmaster for a longer period than is at present the case 
Miss Lilian Clark afterwards read a paper upon " Direct 
Methods of Studying Nature," such as are employed at the 
James Allen School for Girls, Dulwich The papers which 
Miss Clark has read in the past at various science con¬ 
ferences have made us familiar with her work in garden 
and classroom, where real plants and not books are studied 
It is interesting to be able to chronicle that a special room, 
which is a combination of laboratory and greenhouse, has 
been built as an aid to the experiments and observations 
which she directs 

Later in the morning Sir George Kekewith, who is 
president of the School Nature Study Union, gave an 
address on " Nature-study and its Cognate Educational 
Subjects " He made a special point of nature-study as a 
part of general education, saying that he would like to see 
It taught in every school in this country The kind of 
training outlined was that now generally recognised 
as being really nature-study, and as Sir George Kekewich 
is one of those who think that the work, to be done properly, 
should be carried on out of doors, he spoke of the great 
difficulties which miist exist In the case of most town 
schools These difficulties would be all the greater if 
teachers felt, as Sir George Kekewich seems to do, that to 
keep animals in captivity (Sir George afterwards excepted 
canaries) is calculated to teach cruelty 

In the discussion the speakers were practically unanimous 
in disagreeing with the contention last alluded to Mr, 
Hedger Wallace (honorary secretary of the section), Miss 
Kate Hall, and Miss Von Wyss were among those who 
thought that many animals could be properly studied 
" under control " The present writer expressed his opinion 
that as children see plenty of cruelty In their everyday life, 
it would be advisable to teach them kindness by keeping 
pets, and that if this were not done in nature-study, a great 
power for good would be thrown away 

Sir William Collins summed up nature-study, he said 
that it was not a new subject, though its recognition and 
the enthusiasm for It were new, and he emphasised the fact 
alluded to by Sir George Kekewich that it was not science 
toothing * 

'■The opinion expressed by Sir George Kekewich that 
nature-study would not Iptay Jhe rural exodus, and that Its 
far-reaching effects would not be felt until other means 
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had been taken to stem the tide of emigration into towns, 
was not endorsed by the Rev. Claud Hinscliff, who, from 
•s* experience in Derbyshire, had come to a different 
Conclusion 1 ' 

Mr J, Weathers, instructor In horticulture to the Middle¬ 
sex County Council, read a paper on “ Horticultural Teach¬ 
ing among Adults " His remarks referred mainly to the 
practical side, though in touching upon laboratory work 
he sold that he believed in practice first and theory after¬ 
wards Mr Weathers also considered the question of 
allotments, and in the discussion which followed, Earl 
Carrington tellingly described from hif own experience the 
advantages derived from small holdings by the tenants, by 
the landlords, and by the country at large. Mr. J. Martin 
White thought that a little theory was sometimes good to 
begin upon, and he pointed out the need for more attention 
to be paid in general to methods of cutting and keeping 
flowers Tor decorative purposes 

Mr E Caesar, headmaster of Hale School, Farnhatn, 
Outlined m a paper “ On School Gardens " the scheme of 
the Surrey County Council, and the work which had re¬ 
sulted in his own school holding premier place for four 
years running 

The last paper on “ School Nature-study, 11 was by Miss 
Violet James, of Heidelberg College, haling Miss James 
has tested the value of nature work, and not only has she 
discovered its powers for good but has recognised the 
opportunities that rxist for evil if the teacher pursues wrong 
hoes Wilfred Mark Wfbu 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford —In convocation on June 2 the honorary degree 
of M A was conferred on Mr F A Bellamy, first assistant 
at the unixersitv observatory 

Junior Scientific Club —The ninth Robert Boyle lecture 
was delivered on June 3 by Prof J J Thomson, F R S , 
' xm the subjert of “ J he Structure of the Atom M On June 
* 10 Dr G Mann, New College, read a paper on “ The 
‘Importance of Salts in our Economy 11 

Cambridge —In the mathematical tripos, part i , the 
senior wrangler is Mr A S, Eddington, Trinity The 
second place is taken by Mr G R Bianco-White, Trinity, 
and the third by Mr F J M Stratton, Caius 


Prof J W Gregory, F R S , profpssoc of geology in the 
JJdiversity of Melbourne, has been appointed to the chair of 
geology In the University of Glasgow 


Among recent appointments to professorships in A mar lew 
colleges annoupM in 5 ns nee are the following —Prof. 
C. Baskerville, of the University of North Carolina, to be 
professor of chemlstiy in the College of the City of New 
York. At Cornell University, Mr D> S Kimball to be 
Sibley professor of mechanic arts, in charge of the Sibley 
shops Dr. R Burton-Opitz to be adjunct professor of 
physiology in Columbia University, with a seat In the 
faculty of pure science At the University of Nebraska, mr. 
G E Condra to be professor of geology, and Mr H. S. 
Evans to be an adjunct professor of electrical engineering. 

In the thirtieth general assembly of Iowa, it Is stated 
by 5 cience, an appropriation of 10,000! was made for erect¬ 
ing either the first of d new senes of engineering buildings 
or the wing of a single large engineering hall at the State 
University at Iowa City An additional appropriation was 
made for constructing a dam in the Iowa River which will 
yield on the average more than three hundred horse-power 
This power will be used for lighting and ventilating the 
university buildings, besides supplying power to the various 
engineering shops and laboratories An additional 1000I 
was appropriated for the better equipment of the bacterio¬ 
logical laboratory Ground will at once be broken for a 
new museum building to co^t about 35,000! The present 
natural science building, completed in 1885 at a cost of 
9000I , will be moved bodily to a new site to make room 
for the proposed structure The total Income of the uni¬ 
versity for the next biennium will exceed 192,000! , about 
one-third of which must be used for building 

lnr Education Committee of the Essex County Council 
has decided to continue, during the course of the present 
summer, the Saturday afternoon demonstrations on field 
botany and other branches of nature-stud} which have 
proved highly successful in previous years Two rambles 
will be held each Saturday during the remainder of June 
and throughout July While these demonstrations are 
organised exclusively for school teathers, thc\ are not in¬ 
tended only for those who have already studied botany, 
an> teacher is eligible who takes an interest in general 
natural history The same committee has decided to hold 
a holiday course in the principles and practice of horti¬ 
culture at the biological laboratories and garden at Chelms¬ 
ford for two weeks beginning on August 8 The object 
of the holiday course is to assist Essex teachers to gam a 
knowledge of the gardening operations necessary for the 
successful working of school gardens The Essex Educa¬ 
tion Committee will defray travelling expenses once to and 
from Chrlmsford, and will, in suitable cases, make a special 
allowance of 12s 6 d per week towards the maintenance 

of teachers fulfilling the necessary conditions 


The following honorary degrees were conferred bv Dublin 
i^iver'fty on June 11 —Doctors in Science, Prof J Dewar, 
ftf' J 11 ’t Hoff, Prof Felix Klein, Major Ronald 
CB, Mr J J H Teall, FRS, and Prof W H 
'{Yidm'pson 

"Dr T Martin Lowry has been appointed lecturer in 
science at the Westminster Training College Dr Lowry 
will have charge of the whole of the science work of the 
college, and will also supervise the scientific instruction at 
the Southlands Training College 


Mr R Blair, secretary in respect of technical instruc 
tion for the Department of Agriculture and Techmea 
Instruction in irerand, has been appointed executive officci 
for the. perforntence of duties in connection with thi 
administration of the Education Acts by the London Educa 
tion Committee. • 

Mr John D TkockErELLER has, says Science, given t< 
the Case Schoof Applied Science 40,000/ to be used foi 
building and equipping laboratories for physics and mining 
engineering Yale University will receive as reslduarj 
legatee more than 40,000! from the estate of the Jute Mr 
W, B Ross, of New York City The wifi of the Jate Prof 
Maxwell Sommerville provides 4000! for the preservatioi 
nnd care of the collection of engraved gems and ethno 
logical collections jgiven, by him to the University o 
Pennsylvania soma Je&rs 'ago 
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The annual report of the council of the Citv and Guilds 
of London Institute for the year 1903 is a grunfving record 
of continued progress 1 he high standard of the work at 
the Central Technical College, at the college in Finsbury, 
as well as at the other special schools in different parts of 
London subsidised by the institute, has been well main¬ 
tained From the report of the examiners in the depart¬ 
ment of technology, it would seem that there i« a 
decided improvement in the general charm ter of the work 
presented, both in the written answers and the practical 
exercises, the most evident (ruUs m the written parts of 
the examinations being due to the candidates' imperfect 
knowledge of the elements of physical science and of draw¬ 
ing, and to their inability to express their ideas in written 
language. It is certain that no great improvement in the 
intellectual character of the answers can be looked for until 
the teaching in elementary schools is made rriore practical,, 
and further attention is given to training in drawing and 
scientific method and English composition The large per^ 
centage of failures in ail the preliminary examinations ix 
an Indication of the unprepared condition of the candidates 
on commencing their technological instruction What the 
examiners in paper manufacture say is applicable to other 
subjects 14 Without a previous attainment to a fair 
standard of mental training Jt is Impossible either that a 
student can do justice to the technology of the subject, or 
have a ready habit of reducing h*s knowledge to expression. 11 
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It is to be hoped' that the new code for the regulation of 

e bllc elementary schools recently Usued by the Board of 
tucatfon, containing as it does a much broader and more 
Scientifically planned curriculum, will remedy this defect, 
which has for many years hampered technical education in 
this country It should be added that the report contains 
the Inaugural address to the students of the Central 
Technical College, by Sir Guilford Molesworth, and also 
the address of Sir William White at the distribution of 
diplomas, Ac,, to the students of the institute’s colleges and 
schools 

A conference of headmasters and headmistresses, of 
representatives of midland educational authorities, and 
others interested in secondary education was held on March 
19 last under the auspices of the University of Birmingham 
and the City of Birmingham Education Committee Ihe 
speeches delivered on this occasion have now been published 
in pamphlet form Ihe conference discussed two subjects 
at separate sessions At the first meeting attention was 
directed to the training of secondary teachers—to what 
extent it is to be carried out (a) in training colleges, (6) 
in the school* themselves, and how far such training must 
depend on Government aid The subject for the second 
session was the relative weight to be given to the humanities 
and to science in the various stages of secondary education 
The remarks of some speakers in the discussion on the 
training of teachers for secondary schools showed that the 
belief in the necessity for training is not yet universal, 
though much more common than a few years ago The 
headmaster of Shrewsbury, criticising the oft-repeated con¬ 
tention that the chief business of the secondary school is 
to train character, appropriately said — 11 Is the day-school 
teacher—the secondary school teacher, I mean—Lo devote 
himself wholly to the formation of character, while at the 
same time England is falling into the rear in the matter 
of commerce and in scientific methods? We may con¬ 
centrate our efforts on the formation of character until we 
forget how much more we have to do " The discussion on 
the relative Importance of the humanities and of science was 
Instructive as demonstrating the wide divergence of opinion 
which exists on most educational problems Men of science 
will be disposed to agree with Sir Oliver Lodge, who 
Said —“ I ao not much care what is taught so long as it 
is taught well, and so long as the pupils learn what la 
. I do not believe in having schools where boys 
an aptitude for science shall learn nothing else, and 
schools where boys who have an aptitude for letters shall 
have nothing but a literary education " A complete educa¬ 
tion recognises the claims both of scientific and literary 
studies, and gives to each of these branches of knowledge 
its proper place 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London 

Royal Boclety, April 28.— (l 0 n the Changes of Thermo¬ 
electric Power Produced by Magnetisation, and their Re¬ 
lation to Magnetic Strains ” By Shelford Bid well, F R S 
The experiments described were undertaken with the view 
of investigating an apparent correspondence to which the 
author directed attention in an article published October, 
190a (" Ency. Brit.," art Magnetism), between the effects 
of magnetisation upon thermoelectric quality and upon 
dimensions Reference is made to the work of W, Thom¬ 
son, Ewing, Chassagny, Houllevigue, and Rhoads 
Although some of the results previously recorded appear to 
be erroneous, It is shown that, at least for iron and nickel, 
there is an intimate relation between the two phenomena 
In the case of iron, the relation is not disclosed unless 
allowance Is made for the effect of the purely mechanical 
compression due to magnetisation. The author pointed out 
In 1888 (Phi I. Trans , vol. clxxix A, p ai6)^hat a magnet¬ 
ised Iron bar must be subject to a compressive stress, the 
consequent contraction being expressed as a fraction of the 
original length by the ratio of the lifting power or lf tractive 
force " to Young’s modului The tractive force was calcu¬ 
lated In ait earlier paper (Proc. Roy, Soc., vol. xlvll p 486). 
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If a transverse cut Is made In a longitudinally magnetised 
bar, the magnetic force inside the gap is B = H + 4*4 One 
portion of the bar being fixed, the force acting upon tne 
face of, the other portion is less than B by avl, the part 'due 
to the face itself, thus the attractive force per unit 
area = (B —a?rl)I =a#l B +HI For permanent magnets, 
when H=o, and for the special case in which each half 
of the bar is surrounded by a tightly fitting coil, when the 
term H 3 /8 t must be added for the mutual action of the 
coils, this expression becomes B a /8ir, which is sometimes 
said to represent 11 Maxwell’s stress,” The stress between 
any two portions of a magnetised bar divided by an 
imaginary transverse plane is sustained by the Inter- 
molecular springs, whatever their physical nature may be, 
to which the elasticity of the metal is due Taking Young's 
modulus in grams per sq cm as 2X10", the extrinsic 
contraction due to magnetisation, expressed as 10-millionths 
of length, is (2Tl a -j-Hl)/200g Curves were plotted show*- 
ing change of thermoelectric power and change of length 
in relation to II, and it was found that, if the latter were 
11 corrected ” for mechanical stress and the scale of 
ordinates suitably chosen, the two curves were almost 
coincident, without such correction there was no corre¬ 
spondence The change of thermoelectric power due Co 
magnetisation Is therefore proportional to the 14 corrected 
elongation, but the factor of proportionality differs for 
different specimens and for different physical conditions of 
the same specimen It is shown in the paper that the two 
phenomena are analogously affected by tensile stress and 
by annealing 

For nickel it appeared, contrary to the accepted view, 
that the direction of the thermoelectric force wag the samr 
as in iron—from unniagnetised to magnetised through hot 
—whereas the ” corrected ” change of length is opposite in 
the two metals, iron being extended, nickel contracted . 
But the curves for change of length and for change nt, 
thermoelectric power were, when one of them was inverted; 
almost exactly coincident, although no correction was made 
for the mechanical stress The question then arises, Why 
should the correction which js indispensable in the case <jf 
iron be unnecessary for nickel 7 Ihe answer is that while 
for iron the calculated correction la very considerable 
(generally, indeed, greater than the observed change of 
length to which the correction is applied), for nickel it turns 
out to be exceedingly small, thus it happens that the un¬ 
corrected and the corrected curves, if referred respectively 
to slightly different scales of ordinates so chosen that the 
two curves may be of the same height, are sensibly Identical 
The absence of any need for the correction id the case of 
nickel, where, a priori, it ought not to be required, tends 
to show that the success of its application in the case of 
jron is not a mere accident, and the compressive stress Is 
consequently a vera causa Some years ago the queqtldri 
of stress in a magnetised metal was discussed by several 
well known physicists in Nature (vol hu pp 269, 316, *36^ 
462, S3l). and it seems not to be agreed whether "there, il 
in fact any such mechanical stress, whether, supposing-«one 
to exist, it is compressive or tensile, and whether it is 
11 Maxwell’s stress " or some other. The author submits 
that the results of the new experiments support his original 
view 

For cobalt no relation between thermoelectric and 
dimensional changes attending magnetisation could be 
found, if any such exists, it is disguised by some cause 
which has yet to be discovered 

May 19 — 11 On Saturated Solutions " By tfiftiEarl of 
Berkeley Communicated by F H Ncgille, F jt. 3 i 

June 9 — 11 Notes on the Statolith Theory of Gfeotropism, 

I Experiments on the Effects of Centrifugal Force 

II The Behaviour of Tertiary Roots," By Francis 
Darwin, FRS , and D F. M Part*. 

The facts given in the paper prove that when the primary 
root is removed and a secondary root assumes its place, the 
tertiary roots take on the character of normal secondaries 
may be believed, therefore- tjiat the existence of stato¬ 
liths In normal tertiary roots is a provision enabling them 
to assume diageotropic growth in case of injury to the 
prmjary root? Jhij, though appearing a* bold conclusion. 
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does not involve an adaptive action different In principle 
from the well known assumption by secondary roots 0/ the 
characters of the primary root, although it is undoubtedly 
a more elaborate provision, and one which seems more 
unlikely to be called for in a state of nature 

Geological Society, May 25 —Dr J E Msrr, F.R S , 
president, in the thair —On the occurrence of a limestone 
with Upper Gault fossils at Barnwell, near Cambridge . 
W G Psarnildts. The limestone is variable in thick¬ 
ness, and is largely niAde up of comminuted shells of 
Inoceramus It occurs in flattened lentlcles It contains 
abundant phosphate-nodules Foraminlfera, fragments of 
lam ell 1 branch s, orachiopods, small gastropods, echinoids, 
and Crustacea are abundant Ihe fauna is not markedly 
different from that of the underlying clay. A list is given 
which shows that this fauna has been recorded from the 
Upper Gault of Folkestone As these fossils are obtained 
40 feet below the upper surface of the Gault seen in the 
section, it is clear that the whole of the Upper Gault of 
Cambridge was not used up in the making of the “ Cam¬ 
bridge Greensand "—On the age of the Llyn-Padarn 
dykes J V. Bladen. The paper suggests that the bulk 
of the greenstone-dykes of this area belong to an earlier 
period of eruption than has been generally assigned to 
them The greater part, if not actually of Bala age, seem 
to have been intruded before the post-Bala crush-movements 
The evidence does not exclude the possibility that Bome of 
the intrusions may be of later date Petrographica] con¬ 
siderations make it impossible to separate these rocks from 
the diabase-sills of Bala age occurring farther to the south 
of this area 

Chemical Society, June 2 —Dr W. II Perkin, F.R.S , 
vice-president, in the chair —The following papers were 
read —Imino-ethers and allied compounds corresponding 
with the substituted oxamic esters G D, Lander. A 
description of the ethers obtained by the condensation of 
various bases with oxalic esters is given —The action of 
heat on a-hydroxycarboxylic acids, part 1 , a-hydroxysteanc 
acid II R La Sueur. The principal product obtained 
on heating this acid is margaric aldehyde —Ionisation and 
chemical combination J Wallace Walker. The author 
shows that the assumption now generally made that all 
chemical action takes place between pre-existing 10ns is 
unjustifiable, in view of the fact that reactions such as those 
of the alkyl haloids with various compounds in presence 
of aluminium 1 chloride take place under conditions under 
which Itmisation cannot occur Since ionisation is fre¬ 
quently the result of such reactions, he concludes that, m 
general, combination, as the result of the operation of 
higher valencies, precedes ionisation or any other manifest¬ 
ation of the occurrence of chemical change —Ionisation 

£ nd chemical combination in liquefied halogen hydrides and 
ydrogen sulphide J W Walker, D Molntoeh, and 
E H. Archibald.—Some compounds of aluminium rhlonde 
With organic substances containing oxygen J W Walker 
And A Bpeneer. These two papers give descriptions of 
compounds and experiments illustrating the arguments 
naWlCfd in the first paper of this senes —The constituents 
of Chaulmoogra seeds F B Power and F H. Qornall. 
These seeds, which are derived from the plant Taraktogenos 
Kuna, contain a cyanogen compound which is hydrolysed 
by an enzyme also present in the plant or by dilute acids 
into pruasic acid and glucose, and may be a glucose-cyan- 
hydnn The fatty oil contained In the seeds furnishes on 
hydrolysis glycerol and phytosterol, and a number of fatty 
acids of which the most I Arresting is chaulmoognc acid 
CiiH al O ai which appears t<% contain a closed ring and one 
ethylenic linking.—The constitution of chaulmoognc acid, 
part i , F B. Power and F. H Qornall. A number of 
derivatives and oxidation products of this acid are de- 
scriMri which have been prepared as a preliminary to the 
Investigation of its constitution —Gynocardin, a new 
ryanogenefle ftlucoslde F. B Power and F, H Qornall. 
This substance was obtained from the seeds of Gynocardia 
odor a ia, formerly believed to be the source of commercial 
chaulmoogra oil It Is qrystaillne, and if hydrolysed bv an 
enzyme also existing in the plant furnishing prussic acid 
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as one product —iioNitrosocamphor M O Fora tor. A 

description of derivatives of this substance —The basic 
properties of oxygen Additive compounds of the halogen 
hydrides and organic compounds, and the higher valencies 
of oxygen. Asymmetric oxygen E H Archibald and 
D Meintoah. —The fermentation of the indigo plant C. 
Bergthell It is shown that the fermentation in the indigo 
vat is produced principally by a specific enzyme —The union 
of hydrogen and chlorine. Action of the silent electric dis¬ 
charge on chlorine J W Mollor- —Studies on ethyl- 
carboxyglutarate, part n , action of ethyl bromocarboxy- 
glutarate on ethyl sodiocarboxyglutaratr Formation of 
ethyl carboxyglutaconate O 81 1 bar rad and I\ H. 
■aeterfleld. —The vapour pressures of liquid mixtures of 
restricted mutual solubility A Marshall. The vapour 
pressures of mixtures of water with various organic liquids 
have been experimentally investigated, and the results are 
discussed in the light of theoretical work on the same sub¬ 
ject by Ostwnld and others—Ihe influence of solvents on 
the rotation of optically active compounds, part v , the 
optical activity of certain tartrates in aqueous solution 
T S Patterson. The rotations of a number of tartrates 
have been determined in aqueous solution at various con¬ 
centrations and temperatures, and the influence of the latter 
on the numerical and sign value of the rotation is dis¬ 
cussed —The nitration products of the isomeric dichloro¬ 
benzenes P Hartley and J B Cohan. Ihe authors find 
that the meta-law of substitution is followed, except in the 
case of orthodlchlorobenzene 

Linnean Society, June 2 —Prof W A Heidnun, 
FRS, president, In the chair —Mr A O Walker ex¬ 
hibited (1) viviparous plants of Cardamine pratensu , which 
phenomenon was unusually manifest this year, probably 
due to the abnormal rainfall, and (a) a gall on the flower- 
bud of the same plant, ascribed to Cectdotnyia Cardamtms. 
—Mr W. T Hlndmarah exhibited photographs of the 
following plants —Primula deorum, Vclen , which he had 
succeeded in flowering, he believed for the first time in 
this country; Shottia uniflora, Maxim, the Japanese re¬ 
presentative of the genus, with larger flowers than the 
original 5 galacifoUa, Torr and Gray, and showing a 
tendency to vary in colour according to exposure, and 
Khodothamnus Chamaecistus , Reichb , noteworthy for the 
abundance of its flowers —Papers —On the species of 
Impatiens in the Wallichian herbarium of the Linnean 
Society Sir Joseph Hookor. The introduction described 
the material in question, consisting of 48 ticketed speci¬ 
mens out of 200 known species of the genus, though few 
in number, these specimens foreshadow the remarkable 
segregation of the species in the several phyto-geographical 
regions of India, which has no parallel In any other large 
genus known to the author The second part of the paper 
consists of a detailed review of each sheet of the collection, 
with a critical determination of the specimens There la 
one previously undescrlbed species, for which the 
name Impatiens praeternnssa is proposed —An account 
of the Chstognatha collected on H M S Research In the 
Bay of Biscay in 1900 Dr G H. Fowler. Sagitia 
serralo-dentata was plentiful in the eplplankton down to the 
zone between 200 and 100 fathoms, with a maximum dis¬ 
tribution about 50 fathoms, in daylight it appeared to rise 
to the surface, independently of the actual light-intensity 
of the moment; at night it left the surface for rather deeper 
water, even on bright moonlit nights, or during or after 
rain, it also deserted the surface, even in light daylight. 
The distribution of other species was described In hand¬ 
ling the Chetognath population as a whole, the author 
showed that it was thickest In the epiplankton, that below 
100 fathoms there was a sudden drop in numbers, which 
continued down to the lowest depth studied (2000 fathoms), 
except for a possible slight local rise about 600 fathoms. 
This result, obtained by the accurate method of dosing 
nets, directly contradicts the conclusion of Mr ft, T. 
Giinthcr, deduced from the methods of open serial nets as 
used on the Oceana , that the population is greatest In deep 
water, the source of error with the open nets being Intro¬ 
duced by the specimens captured during the net's Upward 
journey to the surface from the depth nominally studied. 
—The flow of fluid ii) plant-stems • Prof R J. Aside reen. 
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The experiments of the author were devoted to forcing 
water through woody stems, but references to the work of 
earlier Investigators are not given 


Mathematical Society, June 9 —Prof H Lamb, presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were communi¬ 
cated —Note on the application of Poisson's formula to 
dLacontinuous disturbances Lord Ravlelgh. Poisson's 
solution of the equation 


*♦=«>** 
8 t l ^ 


has the form 




where 0, and 0 A denote initial values of 0 and 00/0/ 
on a sphere of radius at, and the integration refers to 
angular space about the centre of the sphere When the 
initial disturbance is continuous at the surface bounding 
the initially disturbed portion of the medium, the solution 
may be written in the form 




It is pointed out in the paper that, when there is discon¬ 
tinuity, the subject of integration in the latter form becomes 
infinite, and it Is shown by an example how the integral 
may be Interpreted so as to yield the correct result —Wave 
fronts considered as the characteristics of partial differential 
equations T H Havelock. It is shown that a wave 
front can be defined as a surface satisfying the principal 
equation of the characteristics of the equation of wave 
motion, and that, owing to the linearity of the latter equa¬ 
tion, there is no necessity for the continuity of the first 
differential coefficients of the function expressing the dis¬ 
turbance, provided the function itself Is continuous The 
theory is extended to systems of partial differential equations, 
and, in particular, to the equations of propagation 01 electric 
waves An invanantive property of characteristics is 
proved, and is applied to the theory of wave fronts and rays 
in moving media —Illustrations of perpetuants J H 
Qrace. The quantic of infinite order being equivalent to 
a power series, the perpetuants are expressed as the results 
of performing certain operations of differentiation upon 
analytic functions represented by such series It is shown 
that certain ones of the known analytic functions, such as 
the exponential function and the Weierstrassian sigma 
function, are determined by the vanishing of the simpler 
perpetuants —Types of covariants of any degree in the 
coefficients of each of anv number of binary quantics P W. 
Wood. A method is given for determining the type forms 
of the complete system mod (ab)h* The method consists 
in carrying out systematically a process indicated by Jordan, 
and previously applied to perpetuants by Grace —Some ex¬ 
pansions for the periods of the Jacobian elliptic functions 
H Batsman. 


Dublin 

Rdyal Dublin Society, May 17.— Prof. J A. McClelland 
in the chair.—Mr J. H Poilok read a paper on the extrac¬ 
tion of gluclna from beryl by fusion with caustic soda, 
solution in hydrochloric acid and saturation with hydrogen 
chloride to precipitate the alumina, the gluclna and iroh 
being afterwards separated by ammonium carbonate and 
sulphide Analyses of carbonates, sulphates, and chlorides 
were also given that differed somewhat from theory —Mr 
I 7 a E. Haskett read a paper on the n-rayi Some estim¬ 
ations of the magnitude of the subjective effects in the dark- 
adapted eye are given in this paper It was found that 
bodies under strain produced an effect on a phosphorescent 
screen which could not be assigned to eye effects or the 
emission of heat. % 

Paris 


Academy of Sciences, June 6.—M. Mascart in the chair — 
On the parallax of the syn; Bouquet do In Orpw An 
account of the mode pi Working up the data from the 
photographic pi alee obtained In the French expedition for 
the observation of the transit of Venus in x88a.—OA the 
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photography of the superposed layers which constitute the 
solar atmosphere H Doolondroo. A discussion of the 
work done with the large refractor at the Yerkes Observ¬ 
atory m relation to earlier results, together with some 
suggestions as to future work—The accidental production 
of an intrahbenan generating layer in the roots of Mono¬ 
cotyledons Gaston Bonn lor. A wound may provoke In 
the roots of certain Monocotyledons the commencement of 
secondary formations organised in the same manner as In 
a root of a Dicotyledon —The physiological action of the 
emanation of radium Ch Bouchard, P Curfe, and 
V Balfthaaard. 1 he introduction of the radium eman¬ 
ations into the lungs of animals gives rise "to toxic effects, 
the dominant lesion observed on post mortem examination 
being an intense pulmonary congestion The tissues of the 
animals which have died under the action of the radiations 
are radio-active —The radium emanation, exradto, its 
properties and changes Sir William Ramsay. The eman¬ 
ation which escapes from radium bromide possesses tile 
properties of a gas, it obeys Boyle’s law, can be con¬ 
densed at low temperature, and possesses an appreciable 
vapour pressure at the temperature of liquid air. The 
quantities available were extremely minute, about 0*0254 
cubic millimetre, but this was found sufficient to prove the 
relation between volume and pressure, and also to obtain 
the spectrum The gas is strongly luminous, but this grows 
weaker with time, and at the end of a month disappears 
'I he gas appears to belong to the argon group, and has a 
density of about 80, If the molecule is monontomic, the 
atomic weight would be 160, from which it would follow 
that one atom of the emanation is produced from one atom 
of radium —The action exercised by the n-rays upon the 
intensity of the light emitted by a small electric spark, and 
upon some other feeble sources of light R. Blondlot* 
A discussion of the views of M. Jean Becquerel as to the 
action of the n-rays upon the luminosity of a calcium 
sulphide screen, and an extension to the cases of a small 
electric spark and of a piece of platinum foil at a dull red 
heat —On the emission of the n-rays and the fi,-rays fe. 
Bichat.—On the emission of the n-rays and n,-rays by 
crystallised bodies E Bichat.—On the fifth scientific cam¬ 
paign of the Princesse Alice Prince Albert of Monaco.—On 
expressions formed of superposed radicals Paul Wlcrnc- 
borgor-—On the movements of solids with spherical 
trajectories Jules Andrade.—On a variant of the universal 
joint L Lecornu.—On the critical velocity of dlrectable 
balloons Ch Ronard It is shown that a balloon of the 
Santos-Dumont type must become ungovernable when the 
velocity approaches a certain critical value—On the 
kathode rays P Villard. It is shown that the properties 
oi, the magneto-kathodic rays are inverse to those of the 
Hittorf rays, an electric field acts on the first like a mag¬ 
netic field does on the second —On a method of measuring 
coefficients of self-induction M lllovlcl.—On die pheno¬ 
mena which accompany the contemplation in a dark rooftf 
of feebly luminous surfaces illuminated by speeial kinds pf 
light The case of spots of phoaphoreacent sulphide, the 
effects of anesthetics F P. Ls Roux.—On the anesthesia 
of metals Jean Booquorol- Aluminium and copper lose 
their transparency to the n-rays when the surface which 
receives the radiation is submitted to the action of an 
anesthetic, quartz appears to possess the same property 
Glass, wood, and cardboard, on the other hand, always allow 
the radiation to pass through —A method for the continuous 
registration of the state of ionisation of a gas Ch 
Nordmann.—The Influence of the frequency in electrolysis 
by alternating currents AndrA Broohat and Joseph Retlt 
The electrolytic properties of alternating currents appear to 
be altogether different from those of continuous currents. 
The results obtained depend on the frequency of the 
alternations —On the use of the n-rays In chemistry ’ 
Albert Ooleon.—On the reductiqp of o-nitrobenzyl ( alrahqk 
General remarks on the formation of indazyl derivatives 
P. Froundlor. The principal reduction products of 
0-nUrobenzyl alcohol are indazy bo -benzyl alcohol, *indozyl-o- 
beuoic acid, and anthraniltc acid.—A new method for the 
preparation of anilides F Bodroux. The sllnl- 
magneflum cbmpound la treated with an amine, and to the 
vpcpgbog an alkyl ester Is added From this, hydrochloric 
acLr'fcJves the anilide m a nearly theoretical yield 1 Details 
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■re given of the cases in which the method has been 
aucceftsfully appjied —On humic manures J. Dumont.— 
Study of lf|e reaction brought about by an indirect 
oxidising fdrftient (ansroxydase) 1 E Bourquelot and L 
Mtrehadlsr. —The destruction of the chrysalis of the silk 
cocoon by artificial cold J do Loverdo. The destruction 
of the chrysalis can be effected with greater certainty by 
cooling than by the usual method of heating —On the 
apparatus for the collection of plankton T. Richard. — 
On the Acarophytes M. da Wlldaman, —On ban urn 
sulphate from Lozfere M Quddraa. —On the platform of 
the higher summits of the Transylvanian Alps E 

da Martonna. —On seismic phenomena in northern Africa 
F de Montessua da Ballora. —On a volcanic eruption 
which took place in Arabia near the town of Medina on 
June'30. * M. Houdas. —On the fossil flora of the 

Antarctic regions A G Nathoret. —On the ergastoplasmic 
formations 0/ the nephridial cells of sangsue (Hirudo 
medictnalts ) Louis Faffa. —Relation between the intensity 
of-the reflexes and the nervous organisation Ed Tauiouae 
£Uijl CL Vurpaa. —Respiration in an atmosphere the oxygen 
oT which is considerably rarefied is not accompanied bv any 
modification of Intraorganic combustions, as measured by 
the respiratory exchanges 1 Tiaaot —The injection of 
phiondzino in the milch-cow Ch Porehor. 'I he effect of 
the injection is to increase the amount of lactose in Lhe 
milk,—‘Researches on the causes of natural immunity of 
snakes C Phlaalla. The natural immunity of snakes is 
to be attributed to the presence of a free antitoxin in the 
blopd which neutralises the poison as it penetrates into 
the circulation —The agglutination of the red blood 
corpuscles by colloidal ferric hydrate, sodium chloride, and 
by different serums Madame Glrard-Mnng In and Victor 
Hdnrh 

G6TTINOHN 

Royal Society of Sciences —The Nachnchten (physico- 
mathematical section), parts 1 and 11, for 1904, contains 
the following memoirs communicated to the Society — 

Jfeuiuary 9 —P Drudo I he theory of light in “ active 11 

i i J MrtufrJ r y aj—O Wnliaoh , Researches from the uni- 
V^jnnfY chemical laboratory, xm (1) A new instance of 
optfcm Isom^hsm. (a) The splitting of camphorphorone 
(3) On 1 a methylcyqlopentanone (4) On Isoximes 
W, 1 Rllta The relation of certain inorganic colloids to 
ffbre with reference to the theory of dyeing 

February 20 —F Krtlger The theory of electro- 
QflpIlUrity and of drop-electrodes 

March 5 —D Hllbort Principles of a general theory of 
lineal integral equations (part i) O. Blumenthal 
Remark on the theory of automorphous functions 
A Somteerfeld Contributions to the theory of electrons 
(1) General investigation of the field of an eletLron moving 
jn any manner V Her* sen The graphical process for 
deriving correct curves from the results of observation? 
W, Rllta An attempt towards the interpretation of 
agglutination 

March 19 —W iisrntt and F von Loreh On the 
employment of the electrolytic detector in Wheatstone's 
l*idp. 
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- TffUfspAY, June 16 

Royal Society, at 4 30 —The Origin and Growth of Ripple MuH Mr* 
H Amn —On the Seismic Effect of Tidal Stresses , R D Oldham — 
On Fume Spectra C da WaltevlUe—An Experiment Illustrating 
Vl^rmonlc Undertone* 1 H Knepman —A Probable Cause of ihe Yearly 
kitearUtion 6r Magnetic Storms and Aurora Sir Norman Lockver, 
*JC C B , F R S,, and Dr W. J 6 Loekyer —On the Relation betw en 
\n« Spectra of Sun-spots alld Stan Sir Norman Locltver, K(, H, 
Yi^&^Qn the Action of Woodsn ■ Photographic Plate in the Dark 
Dr m LVlkHflll, F ftS —The Retardation of Combdeuon by Oxygen 
Prof H* E Armiirong, P R S.—<i) Re Specific Heal of TMnmond, 
Graphite and lee between the Qrdlnaff Temperature ahd the Bolling 
Point or Hydrogen, (a) The Absorption ana Thermal Evolution of 
Giles Occluded inChercoel at Low Temperatures (i) Direct Separa¬ 
tion of the most Volatile Gases Irom Air without Liquefaction Prof, J. 

__ DOS A- _mi_ n ■ .I . J 




jwaf, F R S.—On the Influence or the Thne Factor on the Correlation 
}lweeq Barometric Heights at Two Stall * idtao Miles Apart. 
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F E Cave* Brown e-Cave^—The Deeompoeinon of Ammonia by Heat. 
Dr E P Perman and O. A* SL Atkiqpon —Oh the Action of Radium 
Emanation on Diamond Sir William Crookes, F.R S.-Xsd othur 

Linnean Society, at 6 — 1 Variations in the Arrangement of Hair in the 
Horse Dr Waiter Kidd.—An Account of the Jamaican Species of 
I^psnthrs, W Fawcett and Dr A B Rendle —On the Blase currents 
( f Vegetable Tissues Dr A D Weller, F R 9 —British Freshwater 
Rhixopnda James Cash —Notes on the 11 Sudd 1 Formation of the 
Upper Nile A F Brown—The Place of UnneiiH m the History of 
Botany P Olsson-Seffon 

Institution of Mining and Metalluhov, at 8 —The Causes end 
Prevention or Miners' Phthisis Dr J. S Haldane, F RS, and 
R Arthur Thomas —Note on an Exhibit of an Emergency Set for 
First-Aid Treatment of Acute Cyanide Poisoning H C Jenkins —On 
ihe Astay of I in, and'on the Solubility of Caiiiterice J H Collins — 
Iron Ore Miningm Scandinavia W Fischer -ViJkinson —Note on ihe 
Crib Setting of a Deep Level Shaft H D Griffiths 

MONDAY\ June ao 

Sociological Society, at 5 —On the Relation or Sociology to the SociE 
Sciences and to Philosophy Prof E Durkheim end V Branford 

TUESDAY, June ai 

Royal Statistical Society, at 5 

WEDNESDAY, June 02 

Geological Society, at 8 —The Caernarvon Earthquake of June iq, 
1 ooj, aid its Accessory Shocks Dr C Davison—The Igneous Rocks 
orPontesford Hill, Shropshire W S Boulton —The Tertiary tosslli of 
Somaliland, as Represented In the British Museum (Natural History) 
R B Newton 

FRIDAY ', June z 4 

Physical Society, at 5 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1904 

THE LIFE WORK OF A SCIENTIFIC 
ENGINEER 

Ortginal Papers by the late John Hopktnson, D Sc , 
F R S Vol 1 , Technical Papers Edited by B 
Hopkinson Pp lxvi+294 Vol 11 , Scientific 
Papers Pp vu + 393 (Cambridge. University 

Press, London C J Clay and Sons, 1901 ) Price 
105 6 d net each volume 

HREE years have elapsed since the two volumes 
of original papers by the late Dr Hopkin¬ 
son were published, and an explanation is naturally 
required for such a protracted interval being allowed 
to elapse before the work was reviewed in these pages 
Shortly after its appearance, the writer became seri¬ 
ously ill, and the diminished vigour that accompanied 
a long tedious convalescence was marked by increased 
requests that work should be undertaken, exemplify¬ 
ing apparently the anecdote of the doctor who to 
obtain rest doubled his fees, but only succeeded there¬ 
by in doubling his practice Hence the performance 
of a duty had to be postponed again and again, and 
it was not until Mr. C S Whitehead was kind enough 
to bring his mathematical power to bear on a critical 
analysis of this collection of papers and furnish the 
substance of much which follows that this tardy 
review came to be written 

In these two volumes we have the collected works 
of a man eminent not merely as a scientific investi¬ 
gator, but also as an engineer, they constitute the 
record of a worker who took a very leading part in 
showing his fellow electrical engineers how the appli¬ 
cation of scientific theory and knowledge helped more 
than crude trial and error in solving some of the 
numerous problems with which their industry abounds 
Pioneers, as a rule, have the mortification of seeing 
their advances overlooked and neglected by their con¬ 
temporaries, but Dr Hopkinson had the happy fortune 
of being spared this; indeed, his papers resemble the 
writings of Shakespeare in that they appear to be full 
of quotations 

It might have been expected that a mathematician 
like Hopkinson, a senior wrangler and Smith’s prize¬ 
man, would have freely used mathematical processes 
of some complexity, a transformer, for example, offer¬ 
ing a most tempting field for mathematical excursion. 
But this is far from being the case, the great majority 
of the processes are such as can be easily understood 
by anyone moderately well versed in the calculus 
But it must not be supposed that all Lhese papers are 
easy reading, some of them are far from it, and it 
often takes considerable thought t6 grasp their mean¬ 
ing 

The first volume contains the technical portion of 
the papers, and opens with two dealing with light¬ 
houses, one pointing out the advantages of what are 
known as group-flashing lights, the other describing 
the optical and electrical< apparatus at the*lighthouses 
of Macquarie and Tino 

The remainder of the volume deals almost exclu¬ 
sively with dynamo electric machinery In the 
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papers reprinted therein Dr. Hopkinson first shows 
how the curves now universally known as the 
11 characteristic curves" are to be plotted, and 
then how to extract useful information from 
them, how, for instance, to determine the lowest 
speed at which a given dynamo can produce a short 
arc He then directs attention to the necessity of tak¬ 
ing account of both colour and direction in 
measurements of the brightness of the electric 
arc A little further on we conic to two papers on 
dynamo electric machinery, the first of which was 
written in conjunction with his brother, Dr E Hop¬ 
kinson, in 1886 In these papeis, which were pub¬ 
lished at about the same time as an equally important 
one on the same subject by Mr Kapp, we are shown 
how the characteristic may be predetermined from 
theoretical principles based on the equation*, of a mag¬ 
netic circuit, and on the magnetic properties of u^n 
is found by experiment 

The paper of 1886 is classical, for with that of Mr 
Kapp it laid the foundation of the design of electric 
machinery. Previously the proper shape to give to a 
dynamo was unknown, and it was impossible to fore¬ 
see what effect on the performance of a dynamo would 
result from altering its shape The late Prof Row¬ 
land advocated long, lanky-legged machines, and Mr 
Edison told the writer that the most astonishing thing 
in his life was finding that the dynamo which he sent 
to the Paris Electrical Exhibition of 1881 developed 
about the amount of electric power that he had hoped 
it might give 

Next follows the ingenious and economical method 
of testing the efficiency of a dynamo by coupling it 
mechanically to another of approximately equal size, 
and measuring the extra power that had to be sup¬ 
plied from an external source to keep the combination 
running when one of the machines acted as a motor 
and drove the second, which in its turn .ated as a 
dynamo and supplied current to the first 

In reading through these papers one cannot fail to 
be struck with the keen insight which their author 
displays in picking out the essential points needing 
examination in the machine under discussion, and 
with the beautiful methods which he employs for pre¬ 
senting the results of his investigations Thus, in his 
papers on the dynamo, he realised that, if the machine 
were to be improved by scientific study, it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to ascertain, not merely how much 
power was put into it, and how much came out in a 
useful electrical form, but also what was going on in 
the various parts of the machine itself Others before 
him had considered the input and output Dr Hop¬ 
kinson, in conjunction with his brother, took up the 
second, and equally important, pprt of this investiga¬ 
tion, and gave the results to^the world in a manner 
that was as simple in expression as it was novel in 
conception 

The papers on alternating currents are, speaking 
generally, more important for what they suggest than 
for what they actually prove. Thus, to talfle those 
that deal with the parallel running of alternators 
TWo lines of argument in support of the opinion that 
they can do so are brought forward, one a purely 

I 
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analvtical method, the other proceeding from a con¬ 
sideration of the curves of current and E M F If 
these two lines of argument rested on independent 
foundations, then their mutual agreement that alter* 
nators can so run would give weight But, unfor¬ 
tunately, both proofs assume that the machines give 
smooth E M F waves of the mne form and that the 
armatures have no iron, or, at any rate, that their 
self-inductions are constant Further, the serious 
difficulty arising from 11 hunting ” of the machines is 
not referred to Hence the general conclusion, 11 You 
may therefore with confidence attempt to run alternate- 
current machines in parallel circuit for the purpose of 
producing any external effect," must be regarded as 
at any rate a bold one 

As a mniter of fact, the two machines he experimented 
on did run in parallel perfectly, and others have since 
been built to do the same, but it does not follow, and 
indeed it is not the fact, that all machines possess this 
property Dr Hopkinson, of course, realised the 
limitations of his equations, indeed, he expressly men¬ 
tions some of them Hence in making his prediction 
we must conclude that he was more influenced by his 
experimental results than by his theoretical reasoning 
In the numerator of the expression which occurs at the 
bottom of p 149 of this paper 

2 j | should be T | 

A similar criticism .is regards limitation in the 
reasoning may be passed on the equations used at the 
commencement of paper No 10, p 156, vol 1 , on 
14 Alternate Current Dynamo Electric Machines ” 
Here he starts with the equation - 

Rx = E — (Lx) , 

where the doL (left out by a printer's mistake on p 
1613) signifies differentiation with respect to time 
But, as Dr Hopkinson remarks, 14 we do not know 
how L may vary," and so to obtain a solution he 
assumes L to be independent of time, which of course 
is not the fact, and so, as he points out, the ordinary 
theory does not fully account for the facts This 
criticism, however, does not apply to the remainder 
of this paper, which is occupied with an experimental 
investigation of the currents induced in the coils and 
in the cores of the magnets of alternate current 
machines by the varying currents and by the varying 
position of the armature A method of determining 
the efficiency of alternate current machines is also 
given, and the result used to show that in certain 
cases of relation of phase of current to phase of elec¬ 
tromotive force, the effect of the local currents in the 
iron cores is to increase instead of to diminish the 
electromotive force of the machine 

We next come to a short but important paper in 
which the equations which hold in a transformer with 
X closed magnetic circuit are given and partially dis¬ 
cussed , and in the next paper a method of testing 
transformers is described and illustrated, the method 
being similar to that previously given for continuous 
current dynamos 

The remaining papers in this volume, consisting 
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mostly of addresses, do not call for special remark,, 
except for one paragraph, on p, 249, viz , “ We know' 
nothing of what light is, we do know that it is a 
wave ” 41 Is it not infinitely probable that the waves 
of light are none other than the electrical waves which 
we know must exist, and must be propagated with the- 
observed velocity of light' 1 And, mark, this theory 
demands no ether." 44 Whether the postulate of an 
all-pervading ether be, or be not, a metaphysical neces¬ 
sity, surely it is well for the practical man and the 
physicist 10 leave the question to the metaphysician " 
Here, then, waves arc allowed but an ether is denied, 
or looked on with suspicion, and so we have appar¬ 
ently to imagine a wave as independent of and apart 
from any medium , a vibration with nothing to vibrate 
seems a rather diffiiull innccption Nor is it easy to 
see what the metaphysician, in the proper sense of this 
much abused word, has got to do with the question of 
an ether, the physicist in his laboratory rather than 
the metaphysician in his armchair would seem to be 
the proper man to deal with it 

The papers in the second volume m.iv be roughly 
divided into three groups The firm group contains 
papers dealing with residu.il charge and specific induc¬ 
tive capacity, the serond group papers on the magne¬ 
tisation of iron and the effeit of temperature, whilst 
the third consists of papers on miscellaneous subjects. 

The accurate determination of a physical constant 
of any substance is always a matter of scientific in¬ 
terest, but great additional interest and importance 
were attached to Dr Hopkinson \ experiments on 
specific inductive capacity from, the fact Lliat, accord¬ 
ing to Maxwell, (he specific inductive capacity of u 
dielectric ought to be equal to the square of its index 
of refraction To appreciate properly' the full import¬ 
ance of these experiments we must remember that 
when Maxwell's treatise appeared in 1871, Maxwell 
was able to write that there was only one substance, 
paraffin, the capacity of which was known with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy for a comparison To this solitary example 
Dr Hopkinson added some four different kinds of 
glass and nine different oils, and it is hardly too much 
to say that if in all these substances the above relation 
had been fulfilled, then Hopkinson, and not Hertz, 
might have been regarded as the man who first ex¬ 
perimentally verified Maxwell’s theories, although 
Hertz's work would still have had its great value in 
connection with the actual propagation of electric 
waves in space Unfortunately for Hopkinson, 
though the relation was found to be true 111 the hydro¬ 
carbon oils, in the vegetable and animal oils and in 
the glasses it was far from being satisfied. 

So far, however, from jumping to the conclusion 
that Maxwell was wrong, Dr Hopkinson, in a paper 
wntten in 1878, regards it as sufficient to add the 
caution, 11 it should not be inferred that his [Maxwell] 
theory in its more general character is disproved," 
whilst in a paper written in 1881 he remarks, 41 It 
must, however, never be forgotten that the time of 
disturbance in the actual optical experiment is many 
thousands of millions of times as short as in the fastest 
electrical experiment even when the condenser is 
charged or discharged for only the 1/20,000 second." 
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Further, in a paper published in 1882. he suggests 
that a further reason for the discrepancy a« regards 
glass may be the fact that his experiments seem to 
show that glass would exhibit anomalous dispersion 
if the spectrum could be examined below the visible 
rays Vet another reason (or the discrepancy also 
suggested itself to Dr Hopkinson, and this was the 
effect of residual charge, for he regarded capacity, 
residual charge, and dielectric conductivity, all as 
ordinarily known, as parts of one continuous pheno¬ 
menon, and he assumes that we may add the effects 
of simultaneously, or successively, applied electro¬ 
motive forces, and that residual charge is proportional 
to the electric forces producing it He thus gets the 
expression — 

i >t= f J 

where y% is the displacement at a time /, x the F D 
applied at a time 0* before t and ^(o) is a function of oi 
only 

The experimental verification of this formula, and 
the detailed examination of various substances such ns 
glass, ice, and castor oil, from this point of view arc 
described in two exceedingly interesting papers The 
influence of temperature on the phenomena is also 
examined It appears from these experiments that the 
value of the specific inductive capacity of a substance 
depends on the time of contact Thus Dr Hopkinson 
found that the specific inductive capacity of ice when 
measured for periods of r/iooth to i/ioth second in¬ 
creases both with rise of temperature and with increase 
of time, and its value is of the order 80, but when 
measured (or periods such as 1/10' second its value is 
about 3, and he adds, “We conclude that the great 
deviation of ice from Maxwell’s law 15 due to residual 
charge, which comes out between frequencies 10,000 
and 100 ” 

We may mention here that there are some misprints 
in the papers just referred to On p 15 equation (6) 
iXf (/) - B| should be X{^(/) — H} . on p 107, in equa¬ 
tion (8), V a /x should be V/*, on p 113, a slight exten¬ 
sion of the upper radius of (he lower right-hand quad¬ 
rant makes it appear as if this quadrant were joined 
to the nghL-hand top quadrant, and on p. 120 
should be dy x Uit^Xfy(t\ and the reasoning that is given 
relatively to ^r(/) really applies to 

The magnetic papers commence with one on the 
magnetisation of iron, its value being greatly enhanced 
by the chemical analyses which are given of the speci¬ 
mens experimented on An exact definition of coercive 
force is given, and the ascending and descending curves 
are found for a large number of samples by the split 
bar and yoke method Attention i^olso directed to the 
way in which a small quantity of manganese changes 
the magnetic properties of iron, thus iron with 12 per 
cent, of manganese 1$ practically non-magnetic. 

The papers dealing with the effects of temperature 
on the magnetic properties of iron contain some very 
striking results It had long been known that iron 
or steel became non-magnetic when r?ise*d to a suffi¬ 
ciently high temperature, vi? about 780* C. This Dr 
Hopkinson calls the critical temperature, and he shows 
that for small magnetising forces the magnetisation of 
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iron im^ases with rise of temperature until it ap¬ 
proaches the critical temperature, but, on farther heat¬ 
ing. the magnetisation very suddenly almost entirely 
disappears It is also shown that as conjectured by- 
Barrett, recalescf ncc occurs at the critical temperature, 
and that the quantity of heat liberated in recalescencc 
is comparable with the heat required to melt bodies; 
and, as a further proof of the connection between 
recalescence and the disappearance of magnetism, Dr 
Hopkinson shows (hat no liberation of heat takes place 
in n non-magnct'sable manganese steel when experi¬ 
mented on in the same w a> as hard steel and iron. 

Most remarkable results wire found with certain 
alloys of iron and nukel Thus it was found that a 
specimen containing 25 per unt of nickel could exist 
in two different and quite stable slates through a range 
of temperature from a little below freezing to 
t;8o° C , one state being non-rmgncLisable. the other 
magnelisable Other ph) sil.i1 properties of this alloy 
were found to change with its magnetic properties; 
thus its mechanical strength, its extensibility, its elec¬ 
tric resistance, its density, are all different in the two 
states, From the memoir attnehed to the first volume 
we learn that Dr Hopkinson tried if othci substances, 
such as chromium and manganese steel, would behave 
in a similar manner when experimented on in the 
same way as the nickel and iron allo>, but none of 
them showed any sign of becoming magnetic, although 
cooled in solid carbonic acid 

Next follow papers on magnetic \iscosity and on 
the propagation of magnetisation of iron as effected by 
the electric currents in the iron It will be remem¬ 
bered with what interest the experiments on the 
latter subject were witnessed, and how, when the cur¬ 
rent was sent round the coil magnetising the block of 
iron, the ballistic galvanometers attached to the various- 
search coils embedded in the mass deflected with con¬ 
siderable intervals one afLer the other as the magne¬ 
tisation reached their respective search coils 

Last]} come papers on the rupture of iron wire by u 
blow’, on the mathematical theory of Tartim's beats h 
on the effect of internal fricLion on resonance, on the 
optical properties of a titano-silicic glass, on the quasi- 
ngidity of a rapidly moving chain, on the torsional 
strain which remains on a twisted glass fibre after 
release from Lwisting stress, on the stresses caused in 
an elastic solid by inequalities of temperature, and 
various others, 

At the present time, when so much attention is being 
given to the development of applied education in this 
country, it is instructive to lopk back on this ideal 
technical teacher, this translator of abstract mathe¬ 
matics into concrete industrial achievements, a man 
who was so able that he was quite simple and modest— 
for onl> mediocrity requires “ side ”—who sometimes 
spoke of things as having happened to be earned out 
by himself, as if it were a matter of mere chance that 
they had not been originated and accomplished by any¬ 
one ^Isc. What irony of fate when so many holiday¬ 
making Alpine tourists, whose only possible claim to- 
notice consists in their having made some ascent a 
little earlier in the season or-gonc a little higher than 
someone else, return scatheless year after year, that 
the man who was doing, and had done, great work in 
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Che realms of engineering’ practice and of pure science 
should have been Lost to the world in his prime 
Vol 1 Is prefaced by a memoir written by his son— 
the present fitting holder of the chair of engineering 
at Cambridge—and this memoir, which even filial love 
and reverence have not made too flattering, forms the 
best review of the life’s work of Dr Hopkinson, 

W E Ayrton 


REMINISCENCES 

Notes from a Diary. By Sir M E Grant Duff 
Vol i, pp 317; vol u, pp 326 (London John 
Murray, 1904 ) Price i8r 

C 1 R MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF tells us in 
^ his preface that in these two, as in the previous, 
volumes of his diary he has 44 resolutely kept to the less 
serious side of life 11 They contain no thrilling adven¬ 
tures, no sensational revelations, no acrimonious at¬ 
tacks, no profound metaphysical discussions They 
give, however, an interesting picture of the life of a 
distinguished and cultivated man, with side glimpses 
of many of the most eminent of our contemporaries 
both in this and other countries 
For this Sir Mountstuart has had unique oppor¬ 
tunities, When he was going to his Governorship of 
Madras his friends gave him a farewell dinner It 
was a gathering of which any man might be proud, 
and in returning thank-? for the toast of the evening, 
he said with no less truth than good feeling that, when 
he was young, his ambition had been to make friends 
of the best and highest of his contemporaries, and 
that, looking round him, he felt that in this object he 
had succeeded beyond his most sanguine hopes 

It is probable that many of those who read the 
diary will fancy that some pieres might have been 
omitted I remember at one of our modest X club 
meetings we all thought that the dinner might be 
shortened, so as to give us more time for talk after¬ 
wards But when we came to details we could not 
agree One suggested to omit the soup, another the fish, 
a third the joint, and a fourth the pudding Finally 
we remained as we were so I fancy from the present 
volumes one would omit the botany, another the per¬ 
sonal details, a third the theological hints, and so on 
But if anyone is disposed to regard some of the 
details as hardly worthy of record, let him remember 
how interesting it would be now if Mecsnas had left 
us similar details of his everyday life I What a light 
it would throw on Roman society and Roman history I 
He gives us glimpses, moreover, which show the 
11 art of conversation ” at its best He does not con¬ 
descend to scandal, or attract attention by ill-natured 
remarks, or while away time by remarks on the 
weather As Mr Norton says in a typical case, 
11 Flaubert’s correspondence, a new edition of iSschy- 
lus, the Chanson dd Roland, the management of the 
London Library, Bayreuth, the Euryanthfe of Weber, 
were only a few of the many'Subjects which came up 
during our conversation ” 

The book is admirably adapted for a railway jour- 
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ney, a holiday, or a sick room. It is full of bright 
sayings, of good stones, of interesting reminiscences 
of interesting people. It carries us from one country 
to another, from one society to another. from London 
to Switzerland and Greece, from politics to theology, 
from The Club to the Athenmum or the Literary 
Society 

Sir Mountstuart thinks, and I should not be dis¬ 
posed to differ, that the late Lord Derby was the wisest 
statesman of his generation At any rate, probably 
it would be safe to say that of those who took a 
leading part, probably none made fewer mistakes, 

The botanical notes are numerous He mentions, 
for instance, on the authority of Lord Plunket, that 
Westminster Hall is roofed wuh oak from the forest 
of Shillelagh 

The references to zoology are less frequent 
On p 193 he tells us that Prof (afterwards Sir 
William) Flower " gave a very interesting account of 
the shell of a tortoise which stands in one of the 
passages. Its original owner was a pet of Laud’s, 
and lived in his garden at Fulham When he became 
Archbishop he took the creature to Lambeth, where it 
lived from 1633 to 1753, when it came by its death, 
thanks to the folly of a gardener, who dug it up in 
the middle of winter ” 

He quotes Aubrey de Vere’s happy saying that many 
people mistake downnghtness for uprightness, and 
again that some people seem to 11 think they serve 
God but by serving their neighbour right ” 

Among other amusing bits are Sydney Smith’s 
dream, 11 I had a very pleasant dream I I dreamt 
that there would be in future thirty-nine Muses and 
only nine articles ”, the description of the French 
coinage of 1848 by a Royalist 14 Liberty—point 
Egalitd—point. Fratermtd—point”, which was thus 
varied ” Libertd de faire du mal Egalitd de misfere 
Fraternity de Cain et Abel ”, the sLory of an English¬ 
man who ” was being driven by a carman through 
some town, when he saw in front of the Post-Office 
what he supposed to be the Nine Muses 1 What are 
those? 1 he asked his driver 'The twelve Apostles,’ 
was the answer. 4 The twelve Apostles 1 1 he re¬ 
joined, 4 I can only see nine ’ 1 Oh,’ said the man, 
4 the other three are inside sorting the Epistles 1 ” 
Bradlaugh’s saying with* reference to the old and 
new trades unionism 1 11 The motto of the old Trade 
Unionists waa ■ We will I ' The motto of the new 
Trade Unionists is 4 You shall I ’ ” 

One of the most beautiful of epitaphs, that written 
by Wordsworth (Bishop of St. Andrews) on his wife 

I nlmium dilecta vocat Deus, I bona nostrae 
Pars animao, moerens altera disce sequi. 

The names of Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury, Lowe, 
Coleridge, Newman, Stanley, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dufferin, Matthew Arnold, Huxley, and Flower are 
among those which flit through the pages. Sir Mount¬ 
stuart says that he has dealt only with the less serious 
side of life. In saying so he meant, no doubt, that he 
does not deal argumentatively with politico, science or 
theology. The diary brings out, however, clearly his 
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sympathy with science, as shown, for instance, by his 
numerous references to botany and his many visits 
to the British Museum, his reverence for religion, and 
his affection for his friends 
He might have made his diary more piquant, no 
doubt, if he had yielded to the temptation of intro¬ 
ducing 1 some touches of that ill-nature which, as Lord 
Acton once said, makes the whole world kin It is 
all the more to his credit that he has made a 
thoroughly enjoyable book quite free from scandal or 
bitterness 

Man} little indications scattered through the whole 
diary show how useful and sympathetic a part Lady 
Grant Duff has taken in her husband's, career 

Avebury 


THE METHOD OF N All'RE STUDY 
The Ludgate Nature Study Reader a Books 1 , 11 , and 
111 Edited by J C Medd Pp 176,204,31^215 
The Frank Buckland Reader Edited by F T Buck- 
land Pp 248 (London Routlcdgc and Sons, Ltd , 
1904 ) Price is j is , is 3d J 13 6 d 
HE subject of " nature study ” has occupied a 
pretty prominent place in educational discussions 
for the past few years and now, for good or evil, seems 
to be established as a part of the routine of most ele¬ 
mentary schools For good or evil we say advisedly, 
since the subject is pursued with mixed aims and with 
very varied conceptions of what it can contribute to a 
child's education Some people see in the subject a 
means of increasing the interest in agriculture and 
staying the migration to the towns, others regard it 
from a humanitarian and aesthetic side as teaching 
children to be fond of plants ^nd animals, but the true 
function of nature study is to provide a convenient 
means of teaching the child Lo observe and experiment 
and so to apply its reason to the things among 
which it lives Its only justification is that by its 
means the child can be made to work its own mind in¬ 
stead of passively accepting the statements of the 
teacher As soon as the child's mind ceases to be 
actively finding out from the real object, as soon as the 
personal and actual note is lost, nature study becomes 
a very indifferent school subject 
The want of a clear conception of the spirit in which 
nature study should be pursued is somewhat apparent 
in the little senes of readers which Mr Medd has got 
together, they consist of a number of typical lessons 
contributed by men and women engaged in teaching all 
over the country, amopg whom we recognise the best 
of the exhibitors at the Regent's Paik Nature Study 
Exhibition in 1902, which was so successfully organised 
by Mr. Medd The subjects range over the whole scale 
of natural phenomena, wind and rain, the life of 
animals and plants, how to keep pets, rocks and fossils 
We can recommend the book thoroughly tg the teacher 
looking round for a subject to make his own, since 
with a little discrimination he will find examples of 
how to work and what to avoid For example, in close 
proximity come two lessons about rocks, at p. 165, vol 
ill., Or. 0 > Abbot illustrates how the teacher should 
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proceed to study the quarries in his neighbourhood 
(compare also Mr Lewis, vol. 11 , p 192), what he can 
show from them about the way rocks have been made, 
and how they lead to general ideas about the structure 
of the country A few pages further on we get the con¬ 
trast—a tepid extract of text-book about strata, folds, 
dip, strike, &c , illustrated by diagrammatic sections of 
Kinekulle on Lake Wener, the Bavarian Hills, and the 
Schiefergebirge of the Eifel 1 Again, in the same 
volume, we get a lesson giving a wholly unilluminatmg 
account of sun-dials and the apparent motion of the 
sun, which would leave the ordinary child dazed with 
east and west, hour lines and shadows What is anyone 
to make of an explanation like the following - 

“ Now, when the ancients found out that the reason 
the time of sunrise varies is because the earth’s axis is 
tilted, it occurred to them to make the gnomon lean in 
the same direction The result of this was that the 
shadow fell on the same hour lines at the same time of 
the day all the year round What a splendid dis¬ 
covery I ’' 

The next lesson is a good example of the right 
method; the children learn to follow the change in 
altitude of the sun throughout the year by marking its 
height 011 a window-pane, the motion on the floor u! 
the shadow of a spot on the same window being also 
recorded at the same hour every day Little b\ little, 
as the child absorbs facts of this kind, the motion of 
the earth and its consequences as explained by the 
teacher will begin to live in its mind 

It cannot be too often repeated that as soon as nature 
study leaves the path of actual observation and experi¬ 
ment it not only becomes valueless educationally, but 
it is apt to result m howlers Popular natural histories 
abound in hoary untruths, some of which arc handed 
on another stage in these pages; some again seem to 
be newly invented Take the following statement, 
vol 111 , p 52 — 

11 The experienced eye can delect at once whether any 
particular soil is, or is not, deficient in iron by the colour 
ok the vegetation Compare the grass growing 011 
chalk downs with that in a rich, alluvial valley even in 
the same locality The former is short and stunted, no 
matter how wet the season may be, and it never attains 
the deep, rich green hue of the latter, inasmuch as 
chalk contains very little iron, and that as an impurity " 

Sciolism could not go further, wc should like to viva 
the author on the meaning he attaches to the word 
"impurity” in this connection, blit he, alas ( is an 
inspector, born to viva other people 1 

As regards the way to treat natural history proper in 
the school and how to turn the child's strong instinct for 
collecting into the right lines, no better lessons could 
be foynd than those on insects provided by Mr W. J 
Lucas. 

The fourth volume of the senes consists of a selec¬ 
tion from Frank Buckland's " Curiosities of Natural 
History," and makes as good a school reading book 
as one could wish to have. The whole series is ay ell 
printed and liberally, if sortfewhat unequally, illus¬ 
trated A D H 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

On the Location and Examination of Magnetic Ore 
Deposits by Magnetometnc Measurements, By 
Eugene Haanel. Pp ix+132 and plates (Ottawa, 
Canada , Department of the Interior 1904.) 

Dr. Haanel, Superintendent of Mines to the Canadian 
Government, read a paper under Lhe above title at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Mining Institute in 
the spring of last year, which is now published in book 
form by direction of the Minister of the Interior 
The work is substantially an account of the Swedish 
method of locating by means of specially constructed 
magnetometers the presence of magnetic ore deposits, 
and of determining their strike, direction oF dip, and 
•depth below the surface. 

Von Wrede, as far back as 1843, indicated the value 
of the magnetometer in determining the location and 
extent of such deposits, but the first to turn the sugges¬ 
tion to practical account was Robert Thaldn, who, in 
1879, published his work lf On the Examination of 
Iron Ore Deposits by Magnetic Measurements " 
'Since that tunc the method has been greatly developed, 
and convenient field instruments—the Thalgn-Tibcrg 
magnetometer and the Thomson-Thal6n magneto¬ 
meter—are now placed by Swedish mcrhanjnans at 
the disposal of mining experts As yet, however, the 
knowledge and use of these instruments have been 
almost exclusively confined to Sweden, although 
scattered references to their employment are to be met 
with in English mining and scientific literature 

Rucker and Thorpe, in their great magnetic survey 
of the British Isles, showed the value of the magneto¬ 
meter in determining the presence and the contour of 
underground magnetic material, and they were the 
first to direct the attention of English geologists to the 
importance of this instrument in geological inquiry 
Dr. Haanel has rendered the mining profession a 
great service by putting together a concise account of 
the Swedish method And practice By the help of this 
manual a properly trained mining engineer would have 
comparatively little difficulty in mastering the theory 
of the field instruments and in acquiring familiarity 
with their use. 

Whether, however, the greater number of English 
mining engineers are sufficiently well trained to follow 
the mathematical treatment of the theory, as set forth 
by Dr Haanel, may be open to doubt 

Spokil, an International Language By Dr. Ad 
Nicolas Pp. vm + a72 (Paris- A Maloine, 1904.) 
This work consists of eight pages of preface, of 
eighteen pages of 11 grammar," of forty-four pages of 
exercises, and of 203 pages of a “ Spokj] M -French dic¬ 
tionary. The language consists of two kinds of words ; 
those borrowed from existing languages with slight 
modifications and those coined on a system The sys¬ 
tem ia ingenious, but, In the opinion of the reviewer, 
-quite unworkable To take an instance 1 To the 
letter " P ” is attached various ideas; for example, 
those of motion, the foot, weight and the preposition 
“ after " Thus we find Pimo, heavy; Pino, light; for 
the letter n contradicts the letter m; Feme, to lead; 
Pene, to come; the idea of “leading” being anti¬ 
thetical to that of “coming"; Pleat, wood; and 
Plealta, absence of wood; the Idea of absence 
or default arising from the affix " taand so 
on. As In Esperanto, different parts of speech are 
distinguished by different vowels, as, for example, 
Arta, dirt, or a dirty object; Arte, to dirty; 
Arto, dirty; and Artu, dirtily The language is hi what 
may be termed the agglutinative stage | Tor we have 
Apafll, derived from Ap, to 1 lead, af, off, and 11 , agent; 
the whole word means an abductor. It may Interest 
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chemists to know that the future name of butylene is to 
be eul vokilo; for e stands for carbon, u for hydrogen, 

I is terminative; vo means four, ki eight, and lo is the 
termination of a noun ( ?). English plurals in s are bor¬ 
rowed, likewise our classification of genders The de¬ 
finite and indefinite articles are retained in the singular 
and plural, the latter in the plural in the sense of 11 the 
ones ”, and the French “ du ” and " des " also appear 
in both numbers 

Enough has probably been said to give an idea of the 
character of the grammar; in conclusion, we Will show 
what is “ to serve as a model to future speakers it is 
“ Zu frve di ted da les cspel /oio ” We do not think 
that that will be the fate of this artificial language 
And it may be confidently supposed that the future uni¬ 
versal language will not be invented by a Frenchman 
There have been a good many attempts; and they all 
tend far too much towards inflection Probably the 
most perfect languages from that point of view are 
those of the native Australians, who possess singular, 
dual, trial and plural, who have inclusive “ we" and 

II they,” as well as exclusive, and who indicate in half- 
a-dozen ways the particular position of the object de¬ 
signated by the word “ that ” The idea of an inter¬ 
national language is an admirable one, and it will no 
doubt be realised, but the end is not yet come, and it is 
certainly not “ Spokil ” 

The Non-Metolhc Minerals Their Occurrence and 

Uses By George P Merrill. Pp xi + 414. (New 

York John Wiley and Sons, 1904; London; Chap¬ 
man and Hall, Ltd ) Price 17*, net. 

The author of this valuable work is head curator 
of geology in the United States National Museum, 
and in 1901 he issued a scholarly guide to the 
study of the collections in the section of applied geology 
Upon this guide he has founded the present work in 
which he brings together the widely-scattered notes 
and references relating to the occurrence and use of 
minerals of value other than as ores Much of the in¬ 
formation he gives is quite new, particularly in regard 
to the occurrence of American minerals; and the value 
0/ the work is greatly enhanced by the well-selected 
photographs of quarries and of striking specimens 
Among these the views of the big vein between the 
pendotite and gneiss at Corundum Hill, North 
Carolina; of the quarry of lithographic limestone at 
Solenhofen, Bavaria; of large spodumene crystals in 
granitic rock, Etta Mine, South Dakota^ and of 
quames of bituminous sandstone in California and in 
Indian territory, are of special interest. 

The scheme of classification adopted is as follows :— 
(1) Elements, (2) sulphides and arsenides, (3) halides, 
(4) oxides, (5) carbonates, (6) silicates, (7) niobates, tan- 
talates and tungstates, (8) phosphates and vanadates, 
(9) nitrates, (10) borates, (11) uranates, (12) sulphates, 
(13) hydrocarbon compounds, and (14) miscellaneous, In¬ 
cluding grindstones, pumice, moulding sand, road¬ 
making materials, &c Gems, building stones and 
marbles are not included in the scheme Under each 
species will be found an excellent bibliography, and 
much interesting comment and information regarding 
its uses For example, we are told that at Oberstein, 
on the Nahe, schoolboys' marbles are made in great 
quantities from limestone. The stone is broken Into 
square blocks, which are thrown Into a milt consisting 
of a flat horizontally revolving stone with numerous 
concentric grooves on its surface. A block of oak, of 
the same diameter as the stone and resting on the cubes, 
Is then made to revolve over them In a current of water, 
the cubes being thus reduced to the spherical form in 
about fifteen minutes. 

Of lithographic stone a senes of analyses are given 
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showing 1 the variation in composition, even in samples 
from the same locality. The only stone which has as 
yet been found to fill all the requirements of the litho¬ 
grapher's art is that from Solenhofen, in Bavaria In 
the United States materials of the nature of litho¬ 
graphic stone have been reported from a number of 
localities described by the author While, however, it 
was possible to get small pieces suitable for trial pur¬ 
poses, every locality has failed, as a constant source of 
supply of the commercial article Very encouraging re¬ 
ports come from Canadian sources, and it is possible 
that a considerable lithographic stone industry may yet 
be developed in the Dominion 

EssaiJ des Metaux, Theone ct Pratique By L Gages, 
Chef d J escadron d’Artillene Pp 168 (Pans 
Gauthier-Villars, no date ) Price 3 francs 
This little work, the sixth of the 11 Aide-Memoire Tr 
scries on metals, by the same author, is written with 
much of tne charming clearness of diction generally 
found in French metallurgical writings There are two 
parts, the first on the theory of the tests and the second 
on practice Considering the sue of the page (con¬ 
venient for the pocket), the matter is wonderfully well 
treated Thus, to take the tensile test as an example, 
there is a general heading, Preliminary Ideas, with 
paragraphs (1) Period called Elastic, (2) Period of De¬ 
formation, (3) Contraction, (4) Curve of Traction In 
this last is worked out from the ordinary tensile curve, 
showing elongation and tons per square inch on the 
original section, a curve showing tons per square inch 
on the real section, thus making plain to the student the 
reason for the apparently paradoxical form of the 
ordinary curve The next main heading is the Law of 
Similitude, treated under six subheadings, the first 
of which, for example, considers the two permanent 
elongations produced during tensile testing These 
two very distinct elongations are not only made clear, 
but methods arc given for their determination, and the 
steps in the reasoning arc worked out by simple 
mathematical methods where necessary In like 
manner are handled such subjects as elasticity, in¬ 
fluence of temperature, repetition of stresses, distri¬ 
bution of deformations, augmentation of elastic limit 
Parr 11 , on practice, treats in a general way of the 
tests applied by engineers before accepting cast-iron, 
steel, steel castings, &C A short chapter gives a genera) 
idea of the kind of tests applied to metals other than the 
iron family Two pages on microscopic metallography 
are full of wisdom, counselling caution in its use alike 
for specification and deduction, which might well be 
taken to heart by some present day advanced workers 
If one remembers that the little book is of a very general 
nature and deals with ideas about tests and testing 
with few details, then it is heartily to be recommended 

A. McW. 

Karl Heutnann's Anlettung sum Experimentiren bet 
Vorlesungen uber anorgantsehen Cherme By Dr 
O. Ktihkng Third edition. (Brunswick Vieweg 
U4id Sohn, 1904 ) Price 19 marks 
So long as the lecture system of imparting information 
is retained, so long will the experimental demonstration 
remain its necessary accompaniment It is useless to 
contend th&t a student cannot derive the advantage by 
seeing an experiment performed that he would were he 
to do it himself in the laboratory Apart from the costli¬ 
ness of much of the apparatus, the difficulties of 
manipulation would put it beyond the pow^r of a be- 
tfinptr to obtain satisfactory results, which depend, as 
they frequently do, on the skill and experience of the 
experimenter. Provided an experiment is neither 
merely pretty nor obviously sensational, nor lasts long 
enough to interrupt the train of ideas, the effect can 
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only be stimulating to the student. But the effective- 
lecture experiment fulfilling these conditions requires 
a good deal of thinking and working out, and that is 
why the books on lecture experiments by Heumann and 
NcwLh arc invaluable to teachers whose time outside the 
Lecture room is occupied with research or the manifold 
duties of their departments The third edition of 
Heumann’s “ Anlcitung rum Experiment!ren " will be 
welcomed by all teachers of chemistry. The author^ 
who is perhaps better known as the discoverer of the 
indigo synthesis, died in 1894, shortly after the second 
edition of his work appealed, and the task of revision 
has fallen to Dr Kuhhng The experiments which he- 
has added relate to electro-chemistry, to the use of liquid 
air in low temperature experiments, and to Moissanfc 
electric furnace and Goldschmidt’s reduction methods 
for the production of high temperature reactions, Phy¬ 
sical chemistry also claims a small share of the new 
edition The increasing use of the lantern has induced 
the editor to introduce a chapter on optical projection 
which includes an account of an electric installation for 
the lecture room, The author has had the advantage of 
obtaining much valuable information from such skilled 1 
experimenters as Landolt, Fischer, Buchner, Bunte- 
and many others, with the result that the volume has 
swelled to a bulk which might dismay any ordinary 
lecture assistant J B C 

Church Stretton Vol 11 Birds , by G H Paddock ~ r 
Flowering Plants, by R de G Benson, Mosses, by 
W P Hamilton, Parochial Htstory, by H M 
Auden Pp 205 + xvn. Vol ui Pre-Roman, 
Roman, and Saxon Archaeological Remains , by 
E S. Cobbold, Church Architecture , compiled by 
E S, Cobbold Pp 124+x Both volumes edited, 
by C W. Campbeil-Hyslop and E S Cobbold- 
(Shrewsbury L. Wilding, 1904) Price 5s net 
each 

This first volume of this instructive guide to Church 
Stretton, which is now complete, was reviewed in our 
issue for October 11, 1900 (vol K11 p. 571), and, as 
pointed out on that occasion, the first instalment dealt 
with the geology, macro-lepidoptera, and the molluscs 
of the neighbourhood As might be gathered from 
the titles of the sections into which the present two 
volumes are divided, the completed account of Church 
Stretton contains all that a visitor or resident is likely 
to want to know Moreover, as the volumes contain 
the results of local scientific research and observation 
by competent workers, they may be used with confi¬ 
dence as a guide to the natural history and archeology 
of the district 

In the introduction to the catalogue of the birds met 
with in the district of Church/ Stretton, Mr Paddock 
directs attention to the fact that owing to the per¬ 
sistent persecution by game preservers, some of the 
larger Raptores, which formerly bred there, do 50 no 
longer, and that the smaller species arc, from the same 
cause, rapidly diminishing in number A similar fate 
has befallen some members of the Corvidae, though to. 
a lesser degree 

Mr Benson’s catalogue of the phanerogams of 
Church Stretton is conveniently arranged and exhaus¬ 
tive in its character Owing to the ill-health of the- 
compiler, this list was revised by Mr. Hamilton, who- 
deals also with the mosses of the neighbourhood 

Fundamentals of Child Study . By Edwin A Kirk¬ 
patrick, B S , Mf Ph Pp xxi + 384 (New York 
The Macmillan Company, London Macmillan and 
Cp., Ltd ) Price jr. net. 

“This book, 1 ’ we are told, 11 is an attempt to present► 
in an organised form, an outline of' the new science of 
child-study for investigators, students, teachers, and 
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parents . . It was the original intention," of the 

author, 11 to summarise all the principal child-study in¬ 
vestigations that have been made " But this plan was 
evidently abandoned at a very early stage, and we have 
instead the present popularly written volume, which we 
can heartily recommend both to teachers and parents 
Its style is pleasing, and its matter fairly correct, em¬ 
bodying the experience of fourteen years' study and 
teaching in the subject Were the contents as widely 
read as they deserve to be, the immense importance of 
child-study, as a basis for methodical teaching and 
rational education, would be more generally realised. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the develop¬ 
ment of instincts—a word used in an extended sense by 
the author to embrace the phenomena of imitation, 
curiosity, migration, and even sesthetics, morality, and 
expression These nine chapters, together with those 
on heredity, individuality, and on the development of 
the intellect, are all admirably written, containing ex¬ 
cellent food for the parent's reflection and stimulating 
the interest of the teacher in her work It seems 
strange that the subject of fatigue should be relegated 
to the chapter entitled "Abnormalities," This latter 
contains some useful hints on the mental and physical 
defects of children, but the accompanying pathological 
and anatomical remarks are in several instances in¬ 
accurate and misleading C S M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications j 

Residual Affinity, 

There appears to be a tendency among chemists to 
abandon their own doctrine of definite valency, and to 
recognise an indeterminate and fluctuating number of links 
connecting atoms With each other 

The electron theory of the physicist, which assigns one 
indivisible unit of charge to a monad, two to a dyad, &c , 
has therefore encountered some opposition, inasmuch as it 
seems to tend to harden the old doctrine of 11 bonds" 
whereby atoms were supposed to be linked only in a simple 
definite and numerical way, no fraction of a bond being 
contemplated 

Assuming this rough statement to represent something 
like historical truth, I have a few remarks to make on the 
subject 

First, the possession by an atom of a definite charge, 
numerically specifiable as a simple multiple of an indivisible 
unit, must be accepted as a physical fact 

Second, this fact corresponds with those other facts which 
originally Jed chemists to assert, for instance, that nitrogen 
was a triad or pentad, carbon a tetrad, &c —a position which 
It would seem absurd to abandon. (Incidentally It may be 
noted that a monad must be either electro-positive or electro¬ 
negative, but that a tetrad need not be either, since its 
pairs'Of charges may be opposite in sign ) 

Third, there Is nothing In these doctrines Inconsistent 
with the existence of fractions of a bond and any required 
amount of " residual affinity " 

It is this last thesis that I wish briefly to develop 
Indeed, in 1902, In a paper on electrons published in the 
Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, vol 
xxail , p. 103, I showed how It was possible to regard 
ordinary mechanical cohesion on the electric theory, and 
likewise that it was easy to regard molecular combination 
from the same point of view 

In a short conversation with Prof Armstrong, at the 
Mansion House recently, I realised more dearly than before 
where the Imaginary difficulty now lies 
It has been an occasional habit with physicists when 
speaking of lines of force to think of a single line of attrac¬ 
tion or elastic thread joming each negative electron to its 
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corresponding positive charge, each unit charge, in fact, 
being regarded as the cut end of a line of force and nothing 
else But so far as I know it has never been considered 
that these Lines of force so interpreted were physical reali¬ 
ties, and that one and only one line really appertained to 
each unit charge; though in his recent remarkable book 
reviewed in these columns on May 26, p 73, Prof J J 
Thomson goes near to assigning so great a physical reality 
to the lines of force aB would make the number Issuing 
from any charge a commensurable number, that Is to say 
he begins hypothetically to regard each line of force as a 
discrete physical entity But even so there Is no evidence 
that each unit of charge ought to have assigned to it one 
solitary line of force, it might have a great number, though 
it is true that on that view it becomes a definite question 
how many lines of force a unit charge possesses, whereas 
on the ordinary vaguer view of a centre of force the influence 
of which is felt in all directions, any specification of number 
of lines js either meaningless or a mere question of con¬ 
venience of measurement, like the number of mlleB in the 
circumference of the earth, or the number of cubic feet In 
a room a number which is necessarily and always in¬ 
commensurable 

On any view electrons are supposed to repel and to be 
attracted with a force varying as the inverse square of the 
distance, and this is only consistent with a very large 
number of lines of force radiating from each and starting 
out in every direction equally 

When opposite charges have paired off in solitude, every 
one of these lines start from one and terminate on the 
other constituent of the pair, and the bundle or field of 
lines constitutes a full chemical “ bond ” , but bring other 
charges or other pairs mto the neighbourhood, and a few 
threads or feelers are at once available for partial adhesion 
in cross directions also, the Quantitative distribution of the 
force being easily calculable from geometrical data 

Briefly, the charge is indivisible, it is an atomic unit 
(up to our present knowledge), but the lines of fdree eman¬ 
ating from it are not indivisible or unified at all The bulk 
of them may be occupied with straightforward chemical 
affinity while a few strands are operating elsewhere , and 
the subdivision of force may go on to any extent, giving 
rise to molecular combination and linking molecules into 
complex aggregates, so that a quite gradual change of 
valency is conceivably possible, the number of wandering 
lines being sometimes equal to, or even greater than, the 
number of faithful lines—though this would usually represent 
an unstable condition not likely to persist 

I state the position in order that physicists who see reason 
to disagree with it may Intervene in good time and prevent 
any premature acceptance of a harmonising interpretation 
by chemists, because so long as there is any real out¬ 
standing difficulty It is clearly best for the progress of 
science that diverse views should continue 

Oliver Lodge 


On a Dynamical System Illustrating Spectrum Lines 

I desire to express to Prof Nagaoka my regret at my 
misinterpretation of his letter to Nature of February 25, 
which was due simply to my failure to find any mention 
there of the larger system of which he speaks No doubt 
his ring is quasi-stable if the central positive charge is 
large enough, but Is it allowable to leave out of account 
the rest of the system? Waiving this objection, I would 
point out that there are upper limits to the central charge 
which cannot be exceeded without making the whole 
system positive, or the velocity of the ring greater^ than 
that of light. It may very well be that either limit is too 
low to allow a stable system to be reached, the discussion 
of this point must be reserved for another time. 

G A Schott 

Physical Laboratory, University College, Aberystwyth 
A Correction, 

In my letter to Nature of June 16 (p 151) concerning the 
source of radio-active energy, I should of course have halved 
the expressions given for the electrostatic energy of an 
isolated electron, and for energy set free by annihilation of 
matter C V. Burton. 

Cambridge, June ifl 
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A WORLD-WIDE BAROMETRIC SEE-SAW 

I N the year 190a, an account was given in this Journal 
(vol Ixvi. p 348) of a short period atmospheric 
barometric variation which appeared to be closely re¬ 
lated to the changes in the percentage frequency of 
prominences as observed year by year on the limb of 
the sun. In a later article, which appeared in the 
following year (vol lxvii p 224), it was shown 
that this barometric variation consisted really of a 
great see-saw between two nearly antipodal parts of 
the earth, the one region about India and its neigh¬ 
bourhood behaving in an inverse way to that of South 
America and the southern parts of the United States. 
A further study of these pressure changes has recently 
been communicated by Sir Norman Lockyer and the 
writer to the Royal Society, the object being to trace 
the behaviour of these variations in as many regions 
of the earth’s surface for which observations covering 
a sufficient period of time are available 

For this, so to speak, classification of pressure vari¬ 
ation types, the system adopted was to take the 
pressure variations over India and Cordoba as the chief 
types of each region, denoting those 
of the former by the symbol ( + ). 
and those of the latter by (-) The 
pressure curve of any other place 
was then taken and compared with 
each If, for example, it was found 
that the curve extending over 
several years exhibited an excess 
pressure at those epochs when the 
Indian pressure curve was in excess, 
then it was classified as being 
similar to the Indian type and re¬ 
presented by a ( + ) If it was seen 
that although it was more like the 
Indian curve than that of Cordoba, 
but yet not quite the exact counter- 
art of India, then it was denoted 
y ( + ?) In a similar way pressure 
turves like Cordoba were classified 
a ' (-). and those more like Cordoba 
than India as (— ?) 

In some regions the pressure 
variation curves were distinctly a 
mixture of both the Indian and 
Cordoba types, and it was difficult 
to classify them satisfactorily by the 
above method The symbol adopted 
for these cases was (± 7 ) Again, there were further 
some curves, but very few in number, in which even 
this mixed type of symbol was not sufficient to exhibit 
the relationship of their variations to the other curves, 
so a special symbol (?) denoting ambiguity was used 
It may here be mentioned that the pressure curves 
here utilised for discussion were not always formed 
from the values obtained by plotting the annual means, 
but from the means of the groups of consecutive 
months in which the pressure was above or below the 
yearly mean value Such a division of the year can bo 
accurately determined for places wfyeh have a regular 
and pronounced annual pressure variation, such as 
India, and where the yearly barometric range is of far 
greater magnitude than any other aperiodic fluctu¬ 
ation In those regions where the mean yearly curve 
is more misleading than otherwise, such as the case 
of the British Isles, the divisions according to the two 
seasons included in the two groups of months, April 
to September and October to March, were adopted 
In examining the curves for the similarity or dis¬ 
similarity of the pressure changes, it was found that 
the special types were apparent sometimes in the yearly 
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curves, sometimes in those for one or other of the high 
or low pressure groups of months, or sometimes in 
both of these. It did not, however, appear to follow 
that, because the type was distinguishable in the yearly 
curves, it was necessarily apparent in both the curves 
of the high and low pressure months, 

On the accompanying map of the world are marked 
the types of pressure variations in each region included 
in this barometric survey 

Although the above classification gives a very fair 
idea on the whole of the types of pressure variations 
from one region to another, minor peculiarities have 
been met with which have tended to add a certain 
amount of difficulty. These remarks apply principally 
to places in the more northern latitudes. Thus, for 
instance, Greenland and Iceland have been classified 
as of the (+ ?) type, the British Isles, Germany, and 
Spain of the (± ?) type, and the Azores of the (— ?) 
type 

While the western portion of Europe is of the (± ?) 
type, the eastern portion gradually assumes the (— ?) 
type, and this region extends not only probably to 
Norway and Sweden, but right across European and 


Asiatic Russia The European Russian type of curve 
has an undoubted similarity to those of more western 
Europe, but there are variations which indicate that 
the type is more like that of Cordoba than India 

Again, another region in which rather mixed types 
of pressures are met with is that of eastern and north¬ 
eastern Canada Curiously enough, Prince Edward 
Island and Sydney (Nova Scotia) correspond very 
closely to the (-) type, if allowance be made for the 
differences about the year 1877’. The inverted curve 
for the latter with the Adelaide (Australia) pressure 
curve for comparison is shown in Fig 2 

In addition to illustrating tins reversal between 
Adelaide (+) and Sydney (Nova Scotia) (— ?), this 
figure shows also, to serve as examples, curves for 
two other sets of reverse pressure conditions Thus, 
Bombay ( + ) is compared with the Cordoba ( —) 
pressure curve (inverted), and is an example of the 
adopted types of pressure variation Iceland is com¬ 
pared with that of the Azores (inverted), and shows 
the reverse conditions that prevail between a (+ ?) 
fy§s§ and a (-»?) type 

A fact to which attention was* very often directed 



Fig 1 — Showing ihe distribution of ihc different types of pressure variation The two miih regions 
■re rouflbly separated by the neutral lines Previously known “ see «wi” are shown by ihe 
short continuous itralgh^lines connecting the two regions marked with small circles 
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in attempting to classify the pressure curves was that 
tome curves, after following very closely for many 
years the Cordoba (—) or Indian ('+) type of pressure, 
as the case m.iy be, would revert back to the opposite 
type for a period of years Thus, to take the case of 
one station alone, namely, Sydney (Nova Scotia), ah 
an instance, the pressure curve lollows very closely 
that of India from 1874-1882, after which, up to 1890, 
it has a very dose resemblance to the Cordoba type 
The behaviour of this Sydney (Nova Scotiaj pressure 
curve can be compared with the Adelaide (Australia) 
curve 111 Fig 2, but it must be noticed that the former 
has here been invtrted 

The accompanying map (Fig 1) shows the result 
of an attempt to indicate the position of a neutral 
line to illustrate approximately the mean lines of separ¬ 
ation of these two chief pressure types, although it 
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fid a “Showing the iwo main types of preuure venation a.* tlluiuraled 
by Bombay ( 4 -), Cordobtf- ), and the barometric relationships between 
Adelaide and Sydney (Nova Scotia) and between Iceland and ibe 
Ai ores 

must be remembered that this line is liable to a prob¬ 
able small oscillation about its mean position 

$o far as tan at present be determined, one line 
-conamenung to the west of Alaska, separating this 
region from Siberia, passes easterly along about the 
■60® parallel of latitude, and runs in a south-easterly 
direction between south-west Greenland and north¬ 
east Canada Jt then crosses the North Atlantic, 
passing to the north of the Azores, and skirts the 
south-western portion of Portugal It then strikes 
down towards the Equator, cutting north-west 
Africa, so fnr a*, tan be judged from the scant pressure 
values available, through the middle of the Sahara 
It leaves Africa near, the Gold Coast, and passes into 
the South Atlantic, where it cannot be traced further 
•owing to lafk of observations in this southern ocean 
The other boundary or neutral line passes to the 
north-east of Greenland %nd north of Iceland, crosses 
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the southern portion of Norway and Sweden, and 
traverses southern European Russia It then takes a 
course somewhat more easterly, skirting the northern 
part of the Caspian Sea and Turkestan, passes 
between Tibet and Mongolia, and through China It 
then leaves the continent a little to the south of the 
Yellow Sea, and passes into the North Pacific Ocean 
Here its path cannot be traced, but it evidently passes 
well to the east of the Philippine Islands, and Solomon 
Islands, takes a new south-westerly course, skirting 
the eastern side of Australia and passing between 
Tasmania and New Zealand Its track is then again 
lost in the southern Pacific Ocean. 

Although too much weight must not at present be 
given to the positions of these neutral lines through¬ 
out their whole length, it is interesting to note that 
they are fairly 5ymmctm.1l 10 one another, although 
no attempt has been made to make them so. Both 
lines apparently cross the equator at about anLipudnl 
points, and both appear to have a similar trend m 
northern and southern latitudes 

The result of this survey wins to indicate elenrh 
that there exists a general law relating to the pressure 
changes which occur simultaneously in these two 
extensive regions of the globe, separated and definrd 
more or less by a neutral line, this latter forming 
a fulcrum about which see-saws of pressure from one 
region to another take place 

Special cases of such reverse pressure variations 
have previously been noticed, chief among which 
.ire those detected by Blandford, Hildebrandsson and 
Hann 

To illustrate these cases m relation to the present 
work, there have been drawn on the map (Fig 1) 
small circles connected bv lines to show their relation 
to the neutral line A single glance is sufficient to 
see that in all cases except one the see-saws occur 
in places lying on opposite sides of the neutral Ijnc 

These results thus agree well in the mam with the 
present distribution of the regions which have been 
examined 

Quite recently Prof Bigelow, working on the same 
lines as those indicated in the present research, 
published a map of the world on which he has in¬ 
dicated the distribution of the pressure types accord¬ 
ing as they follow the Indian (or direct type as he 
calls it) or the Cordoba (indirect) pressure variations 
In most of the mam features, however, his map 
suggests a somewhat similar distribution of these 
pressure types to that given here Thus, he finds 
that “ the region around the Indian Ocean gives direct 
synchronism, South America and North America give 
inverse synchronism, while Europe and Siberia give 
an indifferent type, Greenland and Iceland seem to 
have direct type like the Indian Ocean The 

eastern hemisphere tends to direct synchronism, 
except in Europe and Russia where the indifferent 
type prevails, and the western hemisphere to the in¬ 
verse type " 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that regions 
which are the reverse of one another as regards these 
secular pressure variations should very probably 
experience opposite kinds of abnormal weather, while 
those over which the same type of pressure variation 
exists should have weather of an abnormal but similar 
nature The intimate connection between pressure 
and rainfall, allowing for the local conditions as 
regards situation for the latter, suggests that the 
variation of rainfall should be closely studied in rela¬ 
tion to this barometric surge, and it is tn this way 
that progress may be looked for with regard to 
monsoon and other seasonal forecasts 

Willi ui J S Lockver 
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ENGLISH FIELD-ANTHROPOLOGY 1 

'"THE first organised mission sent out from this 
J- country for purely anthropological research was 
the outcome of Dr Haddon's visit to Torres Straits in 
186S, when he began to collect materials for a study of 
the natives Ten years later, with the assistance of a 
fully-equipped expedition, he was able to complete the 
work The reports will occupy six volumes, of which 
this is the first to be completed, two parts of volume n 
(Physiology and Psychology) have 
already appeared 

These savages constitute the 
ethnological frontier between 
Australia and New Guinea, but 
are distinctly Papuan They 
have been in contact with white 
prarJ-shelJers and missionaries for 
about thirty years, and most of 
them are now' Christianised 
Though they are not a people of 
striking idiosyncrasy, such as the 
Arunta of Central Australia, and 
do not add to the romance of 
ethnology, yet this careful study 
of them has enriched science with 
several unique facts and inanv 
variations from type which will 
have considerable influence upon 
theory 

The account of the social 
organisation is based upon care¬ 
fully revised fj-enealogics, com¬ 
piled by Dr Rivers, which form 
a register of births, marriages 
and deaths, extending back for a 
hundred years The method is 
an excellent one The native 
system of kinship is the classifi¬ 
ed tory, with three non-essential 
features, which are developed in 
a remarkable way. The first of 
these is the practice of exchang¬ 
ing names, which seems to have 
been almost as common as, say, 
our custom of exchanging cards 
The task of the genealogist was 
thus rendered very laborious 
Secondly, the number of reci¬ 
procal terms is unprecedentedly 
large Thus the term tukoiab 
denotes the relationship of brother 
to brother and sister to sister, it 
is also used—and here the classifi¬ 
es tory system appears—of all men 
of the same generation in the 
father’s clan, the mother's clan, 
and the father's mother’s clan, 
also of the sons of a brother and 
those of a sister, and of the sons 
of two sisters Brothers’ wives, 
however, are not called ** wives 'V 
of ego, nor is there any trace of 
group-marriage Polygamy was once frequent, but 
polyandry is unknown. The terms of relationship 
are also used as terms of address In the third place 
we have w)tat is perhaps the best example extant of 
the regulation of social duties and privileges by kin¬ 
ship, The division both of labour an<^ of rights is 

1 11 Report* of the Cimbndge Anthropological ^Expedition 10 Torres 
Strata*, VqL v. Sociology, Magic and Religion of the Wntern Iilandart." 
Edited by JCc Haddtm, de.D , F R.S , Fellow of Chrisl'i Colleaa. Lee 

Ethnology In the Umvanity of Cambridge Pp *11+378 
mlL (Cambridge * At the University Preii, 1904 ; Price ip nei 
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apparently unique 
fights, belonging 


reci- 


thus harmoniously arranged An ap 
instance is the power oF stopping 
especially to the relationship of wadhiwm (the 
procal term for maternal uncle and nephew) 

Totcmism is very fully developed, both in its social 
and religious aspects, and has important peculiarities 
Besides the principal totem a clan possesses a sub¬ 
sidiary one Two important totems are crescent- 
shaped ornaments of tortoise-shell, with no reference 
to any animal or plant, thev arc merely decorative relics 



Fig t —Performer at the 5*mr-fiah Dance, Wmbtn 

* 

1 from the wardrobe of the hero Kwoiani, a warrior 
whose exploits form a considerable saga and who is 
more or less definitely apotheosised, These relics 
resemble in the powers attached to them the churinga 
of the Central Australians But Kwoiam himself 
is a totem 1 Magical ceremonies are performed, as in 
Australia, to increase the supply of the totem animate 
ap well as of the crops, 'An interesting feature of 
tetemic society is the way in which the clan members 
try to live up to the character of their totems The 
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Cassowary men, for instance, are pugnacious, long- 
legged, and good runners 
Though marriage is strictly forbidden within the 
totem clan, its regulation belongs to kinship rather than 
to totemism The phratry system, so common in Aus¬ 
tralia, seems to have formerly existed A man some¬ 
times lives with his wife’s people, a case apparently 
due to circumstances which have no connection with 
maternal descent The custom of the levirate is known, 
but it is not obligatory, and there is nothing to show it 
to be a survival of polyandry It is wrong to marry an 
old woman. Hie eldest daughter is always married 
first Young men rub their bodies with “ sweetheart 
medicine J ' to attract the notice of the girls It is the 
universal custom for the women to propose to the men 
The heads of dead persons are cured, painted and 
kept by the nearest relatives It is to be noted that no 
worship is paid to them Ancestor worship is un¬ 
known , the custom in question is solely due to affection 
One of their funeral customs is a remarkable parallel 
to the ancient Roman practice, persons carefully 11 got 
up " to represent dead relatives dance at the burial 
Very interesting features are presented by the customs 


which hove to do with property. There is no group or 
clan ownership of land; every inch of ground is owned 
by some individual A man’s property is divided at his 
deatVamong lus children In default of male issue, a 
daughter may inherit They have a system of leasing 
. their gardens If a man wants to buy a canoe he can 
, pay by Instalments with immediate possession, the 
Times' scheme being here anticipated. 

The account of the native religion gives an impres¬ 
sion of incomplete study We are told that there is no 
supernatural sanction for morality, even the totems 
' are not really worshipped We hear incidentally that 
the natives pray to their " heroes " An analysis of 
their habits of prayer would have been instructive 
More Information about the chief hero, Kwoiam, would 
have been welcome A folk-tale speaks of the first 
Created man . is this idea borrowed from missionaries? 
‘ The concluding sentence of the volume is, 11 unless the 
above-mentioned heroes be regarded as gods, 1 think 
it can be definitely stated that the western islanders had 
no deities, and certainly they had no conception of a 
Supreme God.' 1 
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We have only mentioned a few of the many facta 
which will assist m throwing light on old problems. 
That so much was done in so short a time speaks well 
for the energy of the expedition But could not the 
hundred odd pages of folk-tales, fully reported, have 
been reduced? A precis of such seems adequate, 

The volume is a fine monument of English anthrop¬ 
ology, and reflects great credit on the enterprise and 
devotion of Dr Haddon and his colleagues It is by 
such work as this that the 11 science of man ” is 
justified Ernest Crawley. 


PROGRESS IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

T is eighteen months or more since Mr Marconi 
succeeded in establishing wireless communication 
across the Atlantic. On that occasion a few congratu¬ 
latory messages were exchanged, a great deal was 
written on the subject in the Press, and the more 
timorous of cable shareholders were reported to be 
much troubled A little later the attempt was made 
to demonstrate that this achievement was not merely 
a firework display, but was capable of 
direct commercial application; the 
Marconi Co entered into a contract to 
supply the Times with news from 
America bv wireless telegraphy, and 
for a day or so there appeared items 
of news in that paper under the head¬ 
ing 11 By Marconigraph ” But after 
a few messages something went 
wrong, and the public were given to 
understand that a piece of auxiliary 
machinery had broken down It is to 
be presumed that this piece of 
machinery has at length been repaired, 
for Mr Marconi has once again come 
very much Lo the front with long¬ 
distance transmission work The 
announcement, w'hich we published 
last week, that he had been successful 
in maintaining a supply of news to the 
Campania, on her voyage across the 
Atlantic with a regularity sufficient to 
allow of the publication of a daily 
paper on board that vessel affords 
evidence that he is still steadily push¬ 
ing forward the practical development 
of wireless telegraphy We have 
repeatedly urged in these columns that 
the real work of wireless telegraphy 
lay in communication with ships, and it is therefore 
a greater pleasure to record this latest development 
than it would be to announce the reopening of Trans¬ 
atlantic communication. 

The experiments on board the Campania appear to 
have been thoroughly successful in all respects Not 
only was the vessel never out of touch either with one 
or other of the three large power installations, but she 
was also for a considerable period in touch with both 
sides, It seems, however, that the comm uni cation 
was only one sided, this is, of course, only what was 
to be expected, but it is to be hoped that Mr, Marconi's 
efforts will be directed to making it reciprocal, and 
that before long we shall hear the announcement of 
this further success It is stated that the ^fiher ships 
of the Cunard line are to be installed with'apparatus 
similar to that on the Campania, and that a regular 
news service will be established to all of them There 
can be no question but that this will tend very greatly 
to enliven the voyage across the Atlantic, ana that 
in many other respects it will be of great practical 
utility 
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In other directions wireless telegraphy is showing 
that it has won the right to consideration as a 
thoroughly practical means of communication. The 
extract from a letter from the “ wireless *’ correspon¬ 
dent of the Times in the Far East which was printed in 
last week’s Nature shows to how great an extent 
it is being used in the Russo-Japanese war The 
letter also shows that, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, syntonisation in the true sense is still a 
problem awaiting solution The most that can be done 
at present seems to amount to this a receiving station 
can be syntonised sufficiently well to enable it to pick 
up messages from a particular transmitting station m 
preference to, or with greater ease than, those from 
any other, and thus it may be enabled to work over 
greater ranges. It does not, however, seem in the 
least possible so to tune the transmitter that intercep¬ 
tion of messages is impossible, nor does it seem likely 
|tiiat this will ever be accomplished until experimenters 
Hkve succeeded in producing continuous trains of un¬ 
damped oscillations, a direction in which many are 
working, It is noteworthy that Dr de Forest 
recently expressed the opinion that without this 
syntonisation is only partially possible; in this limited 
sense we believe all systems are making use of the 
principle with more or less success The system 
designed by Dr de Forest appears from many accounts 
to be the most efficient of those at work at the seat of 
war, as it has already been one of the most successful 
of those tried in America The lengthy wireless 
messages transmitted with marked regularity in 
trying circumstances from the Haimun to the Times 
afford evidence of this, and it is noteworthy also that 
.1 speed of about thirty words a minule seems to be 
easily attained, which is a high speed for wireless 
telegraphy The comparisons which the Times corre¬ 
spondent makes between the working of his system 
and that on the British warships at Wei-hai-wei, 
though much to the detriment of the latter, are hardly 
fair to the Marconi system, as the naval installation's 
.ire not of the latest date 

As to the prospect of attaining Lhorough syntonisa¬ 
tion, it is to be noted that Dr de Forest is working 
on the lines of producing continuous oscillations on 
the principle of Duddell’s singing arc, 'i method which, 
wc pointed out 111 Nature (vol Ixvin p 248), seemed 
the most promising Others, we believe, are also 
working on the same lines It is noteworthy also that 
much progress has been made on the scientific side, 
and that we are in a better position now Lo make 
quantitative measurements of the energv tmnsmitted 
and received In this connection also Mr Duddell 
has contributed towards our advanre, he recently 
exhibited before the Physical Society an instrument 
(which we hope to describe on another occasion) which 
gave considerable deflections with the currents received 
in the aerial wires As this affords the first means 
we have of accurately measuring these currents, it 
may prove of great value in the development of the 
science Maurice Soi omon 


REPORT OF THE METEOROLOGICAL GRANT 
COMMITTEE 

T N December, 1902, a committee was appointed by the 
A Treasury 11 to inquire and report as to the administra¬ 
tion by the Meteorological Council of the existing parlia 
mentary grant, and as to whether any changes in its 
apportionment are desirable in the interest of meteor, 
ological science, and to tnake any further recommend¬ 
ation* which may occur to them with a view to increasing 
the utility of that grant 11 The committee was composed 
of Sir Herbert £, Maxwell, Bart, M P (chairman), Mr 
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J A Dewar, M P, Sir W de W Abney, K C B, F R S , 
Sir F Hopwood, KCB, CMC*, Board of Trade, Sir 
T H Elliott, KCB, Board of Agriculture, Mr T L 
Heath, Treasury, Dr R T Glazebrook, F.R.S, and 
Prof Joseph Larmor, F R S 

The report of the committee has lust been published as 
a Blue-book (Cd 2123, price and a summary of 

some of the points of scientific interest in it is subjoined 

Scientific Research 

The committee of 1B77 recommended that " the council 
should be at liberty to appropriate a part of their annual 
grant to the purposes of any special researches which they 
may think important, and in such cases it should rest with 
them to select the investigators and fix the remuneration ” 

lhe council, as might be expected of a body appointed by, 
and reporting annually to, the Royal Society, has never 
lost sight of this part of its functions, but the expansion 
of the routine work of the office, including therein the 
receipt, discussion and reduction of observations, the pre¬ 
paration and issue of forecasts and warnings the supply 
of instruments and the annual inspection of observatories, 
A.c , has absorbed nearly the whole of the grant, leaving a 
comparatively trifling sum—700I to 800I —to be devoted 
to meteorological research lhe toum.il has made a strong 
lepresentation that, for the effective performance of this 
part of its duties, the staff requires strengthening by the 
addition of 11 a few assistants specially qualified bv a know¬ 
ledge of mathematics and phynts for undertaking the in¬ 
vestigation of suth questions as are contemplated " The 
additional annual tost of three such assistants, with the 
incidental expenses, was estimated at 3350! It appears 
from the evidence that it would be desirable for the council 
to have access Lo a meteorological laboratory properly 
equipped, which would serve as one of the first-order observ¬ 
ing stations 

We believe that the time has arrived when one of two 
alternatives must be taken, viz either to provide the Meteor¬ 
ological Office with the additional funds necessary for (he 
effective prosecution of independent and cooperative reseahch, 
or practically to confine the functions of the Meteorological 
Office to the ordinary routine work In this latter case it 
would be necessary to rely upon members of the council 
who an appointed bv the Royal Society to keep abreast of 
thp advance 111 meteorology which may be achieved by 
British and foreign si icntific societies and by the Govern¬ 
ments of foreign (famines independently of the office 

We do not believe that a middle course can be pursued 
with nnv advantage The present grant is little more than 
enough to maintain the office, the five observatories depend¬ 
ing thereon, and the library, and ro provide for the super¬ 
annuation of the staff It would be better to circumscribe 
Lhe operations of the council to routine than to expect them 
to undertake investigations for which they have not 
adequate mean*! 

\n example of the difficulty arising under present con¬ 
dition'* mav be uted in the invitation forwarded b) the 
I umgn Ofifke to the 1 nuncil in IQ02 to join in an inter¬ 
national scheme for investigating the upper atmosphere by 
means of kites and balloons The invitation had to be 
declined for want of the requisite 500 1 a year 

It is clear that from the first, it was intended that the 
directors of the Meteorological Office should be chosen with 
a view to their capacity for directing experiment md re¬ 
search otherwise their appointment would not have been 
committed to the Royal Souety On the other hand, we 
perceive strong objections to granting money for scientific 
research in meteorology, except on the direct responsibility 
of a Minister of the Crown This brings us back to the 
repeated recommendation nf the Royal Society that the 
Meteorological Office should form part of ofte of the Govern¬ 
ment departments—a recommendation which we have in¬ 
cluded among those now submitted to your lordships 

It appears that the present constitution of the Meteor¬ 
ological Office was never regarded by the Royal Society 
as a permanent one, but as 11 ft temporary measure till some 
other organisation should be earned out M We regard this 
as a favourable opportunity for placing the Meteorological 
Office upon a permanent footing 
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RECOMMhN RATIONS 

We are of opinion that the registration of the Meteor¬ 
ological Office as a company under the Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies' Acts should be cancelled, that the company should 
be wound up, and the office reconstituted as a department 
under the control of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 

1 he necessity for a council of seven having thus been got 
rid of, we recommend that the office be placed under the 
control of a man of silence as director of meteorology, 
appointed after consultation with the Royal Society, but 
responsible to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
making his annual report to that department We rrrom- 
mend also the appointment of an advisory board, consisting 
of the hydrograpner to the Admiralty, a representative of 
the Board of Trade, and one of the Board of Agricultuie 
and Fisheries, and two members nominated by the Ro\al 
Society, ihe functions of the advisory board should be 
consultative only, the director being responsible to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for administration 

We recommend also that a second officer be appointed to 
act as scientific assistant to the director, to assist him in 
the general management of the ofliie and in the discussion 
of such scientific problems as muv arise 

The mean annual cost of this arrangement, as rompared 
with that for the present council, we pstmiate thus — 

Present Arrangement I Ft oposed Arrangement 
Council /850 Director j£8oo rising to j£iooo 

Secretary 625 j Scientific Assistant 450 

j£M 75 I Mean jfij50 

The fined parliamentary giant of 15,300/ should be trans¬ 
ferred to the vote for the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 

Under such an arrangement the anomaly would cease of 
what Is practically a department of the public service, 
though nominally a joint stock compan), paying for postal 
and telegraph services money out of its hxed income The 
charge for these services would not appear in the estimate, 
though undoubtedly the revenue would be the loser by the 
amount now repaid out of the parliamentary grant The 
director of meteorology would not then feel, as the council 
now does, that the more lomplete and rapid the distribution 
of forecasts and warnings is made, the less money remains 
for scientific research and for overtaking arrears in the 
statistical work or the department 

Further, we judge it important that the Post Office should 
make arrangements at the twenty-seven reporting stations 
in the United Kingdom for the transmission of daily tele¬ 
graphic reports one hour earlier than the present one of 
815 to 8 30 am, and that storm warnings should, if 
practicable, have priority over all private messages at all 
hours 

We would direct attention to the expediency of testing 
the efficacy of wireless telegraphy in providing advance 
*news of weather in the Atlantic Such news would in¬ 
calculably strengthen the forecast and warning service, and 
misfit, we believe, be obtained regularly over an experimental 
period by cooperation either with the Admiralty, the ocean 
steamship companies, or both We would urge that no 
unnecessary delay should take place in organising this 
experiment 

We recommend that in future the cost of instruments 
supplied to His Majesty's ships be borne upon the Navy 
votes, except where sulIi instruments are intended for use 
in research or observation specially called for bv the director 
of meteorology 

We consider that the premises now rented by the council 
are neither suitable in character nor adequate in space for 
the present requirements of the office, and that others should 
be provided wherein the staff might perform their duties 
under more favourable hygienic conditions, and necessary 
accommodation for the rapidly growing library might be 
secured 

We recommend that the staff employed m the library, 
the statistical branch and observatory branch, should be 
augmented The steps necessary to give effect to this and 
the preceding recommendation can best be determined when 
the future of the office has been decided upon. 

We have carefully considered the effect of our recommend- 
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ations upon the apportionment of the present grant of 
IS,loot 

Our recommendations would Involve a net increase of 
449 1 Another effect would be to reduce the Post Office 
revenue by the sum of about a oool , and to transfer to Navy 
votes, for instruments supplied to the Royal Navy, about 
500/ 

In default of an increase to the grant, the small increased 
expenditure which we have recommended would have either 
to be postponed or to be met from economies on other 
branches of the work of the office 

We have not included in the figures above given anv 
increase in the average amount of the grant allocated to 
scientific research, nor have we found means of providing 
for increased telegraph expenditure which the adaption of 
the recommendations as to the transmission of earlier daily 
telegiaphic reports, and of stoini warmngw, will very prob¬ 
ably entail on the Post Office 

Ihe evidente before us has shown conclusively the im¬ 
portance of further scientific research, for which we trust 
that funds may be forthcoming 111 the near future 

In minority reports Sir Herbert Maxwell and Sir William 
Abney express disagreement with that part of the report 
which deals with the action of the Meteorological Council 
in deciding to discontinue the annual payment to F’ort 
William Observatory, involving the abandonment of the 
observatoiy on Ben Nevis 

Mr Dewar objects to the action taken by the council In 
connection with superannuation, and Sir Francis Hopwood 
and Mr 1 L Heath are unable to concur in the recom¬ 
mendations made by a majority of the committee (a) in so 
far as they would necessarily involve an increase in the 
annual grant, and (b) in so far as they relate to the transfer 
of this grant from the vote for scientific investigations, Ac , 
to that of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 


NOTES 

I HE following announcement of a munificent gift for 
scientific research appeared in Monday’s Times —Mrs 
Percy Sladen, of Northbrook Park, Devonshire, in the desire 
to perpetuate the memory of her late husband, Mr W P 
Sladen, sometime secretary and vice-president of the 
Linnean Society, has undertaken to devote the sum of 
20,000/ to the promotion of scientific, research, particularly 
m the subjects in which he was chiefly interested She 
proposes to assign this sum under the name of the Percy 
Sladen memorial fund to certain trustees, in the first place 
of her own appointment, who are directed to employ the 
income arising therefrom, in their uncontrolled discretion, 
to " any research or investigation in natural science, and 
more especially in the sciences of zoology, geology, and 
anthropology " They are also empowered, if they think fit, 
to accumulate the income for the purpose of fitting out, or 
assisting to fit out, any expedition designed to further such 
research The following gentlemen, whom Mrs Sladen has 
requested to be the first trustees, have consented to serve —- 
her brother, Dr Tempest Anderson, of York , Mr Bailey 
Saunders, Mr Henry Bury, Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R S , 
Prof Howes, FRS , and Prof Herdman, FRS, On the 
occurrence of any vacantly among these trustees, Mrs 
Sladen reserves to herself the right to nominate their 
successors, but b> the deed of endowment it is provided that 
eventually five trustees shall be severally nominated for a 
period of five years each bv the following bodies in rotation, 
so far as they may have signified their acceptance of the 
power of appointment —the Royal Society, the Linnean 
Society, the trustees of the British Museum, and the Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

As a result of a petition in 1902 from the Johannesburg 
branch of the South African Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science to the Governor of the colony, a Govern- 
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mfnt observatory is now in course of erection near Johannes¬ 
burg Mr Theodore Reuncrt, as honorary secretary of the 
South African Association, has been specially active in 
Securing the observatory, and he is to be congratulated on 
the success of his efforts His representations led to the 
decision to form a meteorological department as a sub- 
department of the Colonial Secretary’s office, and Mr 
R T A, Innes was appointed its director The site near 
Johannesburg selected for the observatory 1 s at an elevation 
of about 300 feet above the Bezuidenhout Valiev on the 
<outh, to which it dips almost precipitous!) On the north 
Che slope is considerable, the difference in height between 
Che summit and the northern boundary or the observatory 
property being about 100 feet The summit, which includes 
some two acres of fairly even giound, is 180 feet higher 
chan Johannesburg, or about 5900 feet above sea-level ihe 
prevailing winds ensure freedom from smoke and dust 
'1 he site covers (06 at res, and is estimated to be worth, at 
Che market price, 10,000! at least, though the actual cost 
was, owing to successful negotiations, only 2500! While 
Che observatory is being built ihe meteorological depart¬ 
ment is lodged in the New High Couit Building in Johannes¬ 
burg Arrangements have been made for the establishment 
of 150 observation stations at various centres of the Trans¬ 
vaal under volunteer observers, and from ihesr stations 
observations are regularly transmitted to the director of the 
Government Observatory Johannesburg 

In addition to a number of skins of small mammals, the 
Hon N C Rothschild has recentl) presented to the British 
Museum the entire skeleton and skin of a Nubian wild ass, 
obtained by himself during a sporting trip to the eastern 
Sudan. Ihe »km of this wild ass (£ijui< 5 (umuv mifcianus) 
has been set up by Rowland W ird, Ltd , and is the first 
-entire specimen of its kind exhibited in the museum A 
second specimen is, we believe, being mounted for Mr 
Walter Rothschild's museum at Tring 

An announcement of special interest was made at the 
meeting of the Zoological Souerv of London held on June 7 
So long ago as 1870 the late Prof C Feters described, 
under the name of Dtnomvs branuki a remarkable paca- 
like rodent of which a single example had been found 
■some time previously wandering about the courtvard of a 
house in Lima From that day until a few months ago 
nothing more had been heard of this strange creature, which 
is regarded as representing not only a genus, but likewise 
a Family by itself Now, however, Dr Gneldi announces 
that he has specimens of this rodent living in the museum 
under his charge at ParA 11 is description of thpso speci¬ 
mens will be awaited with great interest 

At a meeting held recently in Trinity College, Dublin, 
it was agreed that the great eminence of the late Provost, 
and his life-long connection with the university, demand a 
ipermonent commemoration m the form of some suitable 
memorial A general and an executive committee have 
therefore been formed, and they invite the support of all 
graduates of Trinity College and other friends and admirers 
•of Dr Salmon in establishing a memorial to him The exact 
form of the memorial will be decided at a meeting to be 
held later In the meantime, subscriptions will be received 
and acknowledged by the honorary secretaries, Messrs T T 
■Gray, E. J. Gwynn, W E Thrift, and W Kennedy, or 
the treasurers, the Right Hon Mr Justice gladden and Ihe 
Right Hon. the Lord Justice FLtzgibbon. 

A mural tablet erected by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to the memory of the late Mr F. C. Penrose, 
F R,S , was unveiled In the crypt of St Paul's Cathedral 
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on Saturday last Sir L Alma-Tadema, who performed the 
ceremony, remarked that Mr Penrose's accurate measure- 
, ments revealed how far the Greeks had gone beyond the 
| use of the straight line into comprehension of the hidden 
! curve He showed, for instance, that the lines of the base 
of the Parthenon were curved in order to appear straight, 

1 and that columns on Llin same plane were made different 
1 in size in order to create 1 more perfect and harmonious 
impression of uniformitv It was Mr Penrosr who directed 
the strengthening of the Parthenon after the earthquake 
of 1804 His knowledge of astronomy led him to moke 
valuable researches (untuning the orientation of ancient 
temples, and vvnik oF the highest importance being done 
to-day in Greece bv a band of voung excavators, who had, 
among other achievements Lauseri Crete to v leld her burled 
treasures, was dirertlv due hi Prnrose through whom the 
British School of Archeology at \thens tame into being 

Tiik death is announced of Piof Victor dr Luynes, director 
of the laboratory of ihe French Minister of I'jnnnce 

The Daily Chronicle announces that Prince Albert of 
Monaco has* taken the lead in 1 movement for another 
North Pole expedition on a plan preparid bv Lnsign Charles 
Benard, late of the French Nav> The cost of the expedi¬ 
tion is set down at 60,000/ , two ships bring emploved 

U1 os the authority uf the St Petersburg correspondent 
of the Journal , of Puns, the Turns announces that the 
installation of a service of wireless telegraphy at Lake 
Baikal is almost complete, and will be in working order bv 
the end of the week It will consist uf three stations, one 
of which will be on board (he ice-breaker, which will thus 
be enabled to lommunuate with both shores during its 
passage across the ljke 

Ai the first meeting of the 1904 session of the Canterbury 
Philosophical Institute, held on Mav 4, the president, l)r 
Charles 1 hilton, congratulated Captain Hutton on the publi¬ 
cation of the “ Index F iun*u Nov.e Zealandur,” and pie- 
sented to him an album containing congratulatory addresses 
on the subject fiom the Canterbury Philosophical Institute, 
the Otago Institute, and from the various specialists who 
assist!d Captain Hutton in the preparation of the M Index 

\t the seventieth annual general meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society on Jupsday, June 21, Sir Francis S 
Powell, Bart , M P , was elected president for the ensuing 
session It was announced that thp Guy medal (biker) 
had been awarded to Mr D \ I homas, M P , for his 
paper on the growth and direction of our foreign trade in 
coal during the last half renturv, the presentation to be 
made m November It was also announced that the subject 
of the essavs for the Howard niednl, which would be 
awarded in 1905, with an/ as heretofore, was a critical 
inquiry into the comparative prevalence of lunaev and othei 
mental defects in the United Kingdom during the last hfh 
years 

i 1 ih annual general meeting of Ihe Pala'nntogrnphical 
Society was held on Friday last, June 17, Dr Henry Wood¬ 
ward h R S , president, being in the chair In the annual 
report of the counril special reference was made to the 
activity «t present prevailing among British paleontologists 
The societv has received more offers of monographs than 
it can act ept for immediate publication, but it has expended 
mure than 200/ 0/ its accumulated funds in issuing an 

unusually large volume for 1903 Dr Henry Woodward 
was re-elected president, Dr George J Hinde, F R,S , 
was elected treasurer, and Dr A Smith Woodward waq 
re-elected secretarj 
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At the Royal Agricultural Society's show, which was 
opened on Tuesday, there were in the building devoted to 
agricultural education and forestry a number of exhibits 
of interest These came, for the most part, from the 
colleges where agricultural matters are taught Ihe 
Rothamstcd Experiment Station sent a series of specimens 
of wheat and of loaves made from the flour of \anous 
samples The results obtained, though illustrating the 
general experience that wheat containing much gluten 
yields “ strong" flour that makes a big loaf, served rather 
to disprove the view that the quantity of nitrogenous matter 
present which is soluble in alcohol, or the ripeness or green¬ 
ness of the corn, had any particular effect In the bacterio¬ 
logical exhibit from the Midland Agricultural Institute 
were specimens which showed that Mr John Golding has 
been able to confirm Mr Charles Marshall's discovery 
(Centralb fUr Baktenologu, vol xi , April) that if in a 
11 milk starter " an alkali-forming germ is associated with 
one that produces lactic acid, " ripening " of the cream 
takes place much more rapidly From the same institution 
came a large number of hybrid potato seedlings raised by 
Mr E Miles The agricultural section of the Essex 
Techmral Laboratories showed some charts proving that 
even if the application of sulphates to the soil does not 
result in a larger crop, it increases its feeding value, the 
result being due to the larger proportion of amides which 
are formed There were also specimens illustrating some 
new experiments showing the beneficial effects of manures 
upon " clover-sick " and derelict land Very striking were 
the results of applying pinches of sulphate of ammonium 
to a lawn containing plantains, while the latter were killed, 
the grass and clover were affected for the better The chief 
feature of the Wye College exhibits were living specimens 
of plants infested with fungoid and insect pests Ihe 
Agricultural Department of Cambridge, Reading College, 
and Harper- Vtlains College were also well represented, as 
was the Royal Agricultural Society itself 'Ihe forestry 
exhibition was a new feature, and in it was a representative 
senes of specimens of timber illustrating the healing of 
wounds and the life-history of plants"and animals injurious 
to trees There were also a large number of photographs 
illustrating various points in forestry, together with the 
examples of the tools used and plots laid out with young 
trees 

In th« Harveian Oration delivered on Tuesday at the 
Royal College of Physicians, Dr Richard Caton described 
some results or an inquiry into the earliest records of 
medicine in ancient Egypt, particularly as regards the 
circulation of the blood and diseases of the circulation 
The most interesting figure among the early physician* of 
Egvpt was a priest of Ra, the sun god, named I-em-hotep, 
who lived during the third dynasty, nearly 6000 years ago, 
and was succeeded by a cult of priest-physicians who carried 
on his work of healing leuiples for the worship oT 
I-em-hotep, which were also hospitals for the tick, arose 
first at Memphis, and then extended to other parts of Egypt 
Here the priests not only treated the sick, but also em¬ 
balmed the bodies of men and the sacred animals In this 
process the heart and viscera were removed, and the priests 
had thus an opportunity or learning something of anatomy 
and of the changes produced by disease These pnest- 
physicians were probably the first to acquire a rudimentary 
knowledge of the movement of the blood It was dear that 
medical science was cultivated and had advanced consider¬ 
ably in Egypt long before it arose In Greece In Egypt the 
evidence of this feet was decisive, and in the writings of the 
pseudo-Apuleius It was interesting to note that Hermes 
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told the youthful Asklepios of his predecessor, the first 
inventor of medicine, the Egyptian god I-em-hotep When, 
In later times, Greek colonists came to Egypt, they recog¬ 
nised I-em-hotep as a sort of pre-existing Asklepios, and 
spoke of his temples as Asklepieia. The views of the 
circulation of the blood entertained by the Greeks were 
almost exactly those of their predecessors, the Egyptians , 
and, in view of the frequent intercourse between the two 
countries at that time, it was highly probable that the 
Greek physicians obtained their knowledge of the circula¬ 
tion, such as it was, from the Egyptians T he Egyptian 
priests seemed, in fact, to have been the first to engage in 
that momentous inquiry which was finally solved by Harvey, 
and on which the progress of medicine depended 

In the article on geodesy which appeared in Nature of 
June a, referring to a contribution on the subject in the 
Revue ginirale des Sciences, it appears that, inadvertently, 
the author hardly did justice to the scientific investigations 
of MM Benoit and Guillaume, the director and assistant 
director of the Bureau international des Poids et Mesures 
The apparatus represented in Fig 1 of our article is entirely 
new, and is due to the inventive faculty of those gentlemen, 
and not to that of M Jadenn That useful combination 
of metals known as invar is also the result of researches 
instituted at the Bureau International, the officers of which 
department may well congratulate themselves an the 
successful results of those investigations which they have 
initiated in all branches of research connected with geodesy 

The British Journal of Photography has just completed 
its fiftieth year To mark this occasion, the editor lias 
issued a special (jubilee) number of the journal, containing 
not only “ the story " of the journal from its commence¬ 
ment to the present time, written by himself, but a senes 
of most interesting articles by different authors on a great 
number of photographic topics Ihe British Journal of 
Photography 19 the outcome of the photographic energy 
displayed In Liverpool in the 'fifties, the first number, 
entitled the Liverpool Photographic Journal , appearing on 
January 14, 1854 In the " story ” are given facsimiles 
of the title-page and the first page of this journal, and also 
that of the first page under the present title Short bio¬ 
graphical sketches of the editors and assistant editors are 
also included 

Dr, J Hann recently submitted to the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences a work on the decrease of temperature with 
height up to 10 kilometres, deduced from the results of the 
international balloon ascents so far as they have been pub¬ 
lished He found that the monthly means were too mudi 
influenced by the weather condition* of the days on which 
the ascents were made to show a tolerably trustworthy 
yearly range But dealing with the differences of tempera¬ 
ture fQr intervals of 1 kilometre, that is, with the value* 
of the decrease of temperature with height, he was able 
to obtain more satisfactory and somewhat striking results. 
The yearly range of the differences for 1 to 3 kilometres 
exhibited the quickest decrease of temperature between May 
and June At altitudes of 3 to 5 and 5 to 7 kilometres, the 
quickest decrease occurred in March and April, while at the 
height of 7 to 9 kilometres u occurred quite unexpectedly 
about the beginning of July As first pointed out by M. 
Teisserenc de Bort, the decrease of temperature with height 
in the lower strata of air is slower in anticyclones than In 
cyclones, while at great heights these conditions are re¬ 
versed. 

Dr. Vidi, in a popular article, gives some interesting 
details with regard to cancer houses and districts (Le Journals 
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Pari*, May 5). One striking inatanrr is given of a 
cancer district, viz at Luckau, a email town in northern 
Prussia, where Behla has investigated the incidence of 
cancer from 1878 to 1899 The town consists of two por¬ 
tions, one on higher ground, which is well drained and 
consists of 415 houses, the other low-lying, damp, and 
surrounded with canals, consisting of 115 houses In the 
latter, during the twenty years, seventy-five cases of cancer 
occurred, whjle in the former, nearly four times as large, 
only sixty-five cases occurred during the same period 

On a previous occasion reference has been made in our 
columns to the investigations of Dr C H Eigenmann into 
the structure of the eye of the blind fishes (Amblyopsids) 
A fuller and more detailed memoir by the same investi¬ 
gator on the eye of Amblyopsis has recently been published 
in Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory of Indiana 
University (No 50) The author finds that although the 
foundations of the eye are normally laid, instead of de¬ 
veloping with the aid of new material, the superstructure 
is completed out of that provided for the foundation, and 
chat in the end complete disintegration takes place 

We have received from the U S National Committee of 
Audubon Societies a batch of leaflets (published at New 
York) on bird protection and on the teaching of ornithology 
in schools, and likewise the combined report of that body and 
the A O U Committee on the Protection of North American 
Birds for 1903, extracted from the Auk for January The 
leaflets contain excellent portraits and descriptions of some 
of the most beneficial of North American birds, one being 
specially devoted to the snowy heron, or egret, and to the 
oft-told tale of the iniquity of wearing “ aigrettes " and 
"ospreys '* The report, which is illustrated with repro¬ 
ductions from photographs of bird life in protected locali¬ 
ties, emphasises the satisfactory results which have accrued 
from the special protection extended to gulls and terns by 
means of the Thayer fund 

In his usual interesting style, Mr E T Seton, in the 
June number of the Century Magazine, gives an account of 
the labours of the little burrowing rodents commonly known 
as pocket-gophers, and their effect on the soil According 
to the author's personal observations, true earth-worms are 
unknown in Manitoba, and, indeed, In all that part of North 
America lying to the south of the Saskatchewan and west 
of the Mississippi, with the exception of a narrow humid 
belt along the Pacific coast, and it would seem that the 
work performed by those annelids in other parts of the 
world is accomplished In western North America by pocket- 
gophers In Manitoba the surface soil consists of a layer 
of black humus from a foot to two feet in thickness, and 
there can be little doubt that this layer, which is not a solid 
bed of decayed vegetation, has been thoroughly mixed up 
with the subjacent loam by the action of burrowing rodents, 
foremost among which are pocket-gophers 

Appendix ill to the Kew Bulletin has been received, 
which contains a list of the new garden plants of the year 

1903 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No 4, 
vol Ixxll , Sir George King, FRS , in conjunction with 
Mr J $ Gamble, F.R S , continues the 11 Materials for a 
Flora of the Malay Peninsula " The contribution contains 
the order Caprifollacese (three species of Viburnum), and 
those species of the Rublaces which possess numerous 
ovules in each cell of the ovary This tropical order is 
well represented, and the authors have added a number 
of new species, including fourteen for Argostemma, nine 
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for Kundla, and four for the morphologically interesting 
genus Mussitmda 

The subject of nuclear fusion in vegetative cells is treated 
in three papers by Dr Nemec which have appeared m the 
•SitEungrbcrich/r of the Royal Scientific Society of Bohemia 
(1902, 1903) By the action of such irritant solutions as 
copper sulphate or chloral hydrate, it is possible to induce 
anomalous developments in the cells of the mcristematic 
region of seedling roots whereby the formation of the cell 
wall consequent to cell division is suspended, and a 
bi-nuclear condition is established Fusion of the two 
nurlei follows, and the resulting nucleus in the succeeding 
division shows twice the ordinary number of chromosomes 
This number is maintained for a time, but eventually a 
redurhnn takes place, and the ordinary number of chromo¬ 
somes appear on the spindle 

Wr have received from Messrs Armbrecht, Nelson and 
Co a fine example of flexible sandstone, known also as 
itacolumite, from its occurrence on ItaLolumi, a mountain 
near the town of Ouro Preto, in the State of Minas Gereas 
in Brazil, where it was first discovered This variety of 
rock has been found in several localities in the United 
States, and also in India Examples were obtained by the 
I late General C A. McMahon from Kaliana, a hill near 
Dddn, about 60 miles west of Delhi He regarded it as 
a local and modified form of the quart2ite of the district 
Certain beds of earthy cellular quartzite are there quarried 
for millstones, and the stone-cutters come abruptly upon 
the flexible stone when engaged in quarrying This stone 
occurs in irregular patches, and its flexibility appears to be 
due to the partial removal of the felspathic cement to which 
the rigidity of the mass of the adjacent rocks is due The 
rock does not possess a schistose structure, and the flexi¬ 
bility is not due to the presence of talc or mica, the peculiar 
character being due to the decomposition or dissolution of 
portions of the matrix of the quarLzite 

Professional paper No 9 (forestry aeries) of the United 
States Geological Survey deals with the forest conditions 
In the Cascade Range Forest Reserve, and forms the sixth 
paper of the senes A description of the first five papers 
will be found in Nature, vol Ixvm p 406 The Cascade 
Range Forest Reserve covers an area of 7254 square miles, 
and is the largest of all the reserves The introduction 
deals with the general topographical, geological, and 
climatic features of the area, the classification of lands, 
such as forested, burned, open, &c , together with the total 
stand of timber, which exceeds 30,000,000,000 feet The 
species are varied, although the timber consists almost 
entirely of conifers Ihe reserve is divided into thirty-seven 
townships, which are again subdivided into ranges The 
bulk of the report deals with the classification of lands, 
stand of timber, species, and forest conditions in the (several 
ranges The value of the report is greatly enhanced by 
the forty-one Illustrations, consisting of photographs, maps, 
and diagrams 

We have received from Messrs. A and J Smith, of 
Aberdeen, a descriptive catalogue containing full particulars 
of Prof. Hay’s apparatus devised for the investigations 
conducted by Dr Leslie Mackenzie and himself for the 
Royal Commission on Physical Training In addition, the 
list contains information of other appliances suitable for 
the measurement of children 

The most recent addition to the Patent Office Library 
Series is the 11 Subject List of Works on Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Electro-Technics, In the Library of the 
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Patent Ofli(.e, M which rosts sixpence The list consists of 
two parts, first, a general alphabet of subject headings, 
with entries in chronological order of the works arranged 
under these headings, and, secondly, a key, or a summary 
of these headings shown in class order I he list comprises 
2374 works, representing 3792 volumes 

The series of eight lectures on “ Physical Chemistry and 
its Applications," delivered some time ago by Prof J H 
van 't Hoff at the invitation of the University of Chicago, 
has recently been translated into French by Prof Corvisy 
(A Hermann, Pans) No higher tribute to the intrinsic 
merit of these most readable lectures could be desired, and 
they will no doubt be warmly received by a large circle of 
French readers 

Some noteworthy experimental results communicated by 
Messrs van Calcar and Lobry de Bruyn to the current 
volume of the Recuetl des Iravaux chimtques des Pays-Bas, 
vol xxm p 218, show that considerable changes take 
place in the concentration of solutions under the influence 
of centrifugal forces The concentration increases from the 
axis of rotation toward* the periphery, and the changes 
have been accurately measured in the case of potassium 
iodide and cane sugar Portions of a solution of potassium 
iodide of o 2035 normal concentration, removed respectively 
from points near the axis of rotation and some distance 
away, were found to be o 1065 normal and 0 325 normal 
These portions of solution were removed after centrifuging 
for three hours at the rate of 2400 revolutions per minute 
A saturated solution of Glauber's salt, containing 8 8 per 
cent Na a S 0 4 , deposited 57 grams of solid Na„S 0 4 ioH m O 
at the periphery after being rotated for five hours, and the 
remaining solution was found to contain only 5 5 per cent 
of sodium sulphate It is calculated that the applied force 
acting on the molecules at the periphery (radius of rota¬ 
tion => 6 cm ) in these experiments was more than 400 times 
greater than gravitational forte 

In the Revue de Metallurgy for April, M H Le Chatelier 
re-states and explains his views on the constitution of the 
carbon-Jron alloys He points out the importance of 
classifying the constituents of heterogeneous bodies, and 
again directs attention to the similarity between alloys and 
igneous rocks In chemical classification it is necessary 
to give the chief place to the conception of phases, and to 
regard chemical composition as of secondary importance 
If chemical composition alone were used for purposes of 
classification, there would be no distinction, for example, 
between <rystallised granite and fused granite, although 
the former contains three phases, quartz, felspar and mica, 
and the latter contains only one phase Moreover, it is 
desirable to give names to the phases, even when they are 
solid solutions of variable composition One of the great 
difficulties in determining the phases in the steels is that the 
individual crystals are generally so minute that thev cannot 
be isolated, and their properties and chemical composition 
cannot be exactly determined Nevertheless, some progress 
has been made in the recognition of the various phases 
that may occur M Le Chatelier believes that these phases 
include iron in its various allotropic forms \ carbon in the 
form of graphite , cementite, or Fe a C, and many solid solu¬ 
tions containing iron and either carbon, nickel, man¬ 
ganese, phosphorus, silicon, or other elements Most of 
these phases have not yet received names, but the highly 
important carbon-iron solutions have been called troostlte, 
martensite, and austenite f The homogeneity of these 
phases has been tailed in question, but the attempts to prove 
that they are heterogeneous have not yet been successful. 
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Difficulties are occasioned bv the similarity of the proper* 
ties of these three solutions, and the evidence that they are* 
distinct rests mainly on their appearance under the micro- 
srrope after treatment by different reagents It is scarcely 
necessary to add that these views are not shared by some 
students of metallography 


OVR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

Tiie Governmlnt Ohservatorv, Bomdav —The report of 
the Bombay Observatory for the year ending December 31, 
1903, signed by the director, Mr N A. F Moos, gives an 
account of the many and varied observations earned oul, 
there The instrumental equipment is extensive and in 
good order, the records of failure by the automatic register¬ 
ing instruments being very few 

The rainfall for the ) ear was 8449 inches, a surplus of 
9 33 inches above the avei age of the twenty-four years- 
1873-1896 The daily wind pressures and temperatures, 
were recorded regularly, and many magnetic and seismn- 
graphic observations were made daily. Routine observ¬ 
ations with the transit instrument, to check the standard 
cloiks, were made at regular intervals, and a very good 
tune service was maintained at the docks and other publu 
places The rating and adjustment of chronometers and 
deck-watches for Government departments and ships, antf 
for private ship owners, formed an Important part of the 
year's work 

NEnuLoux Areas of the Ski —In an article published iro 
Popular Astronomy (No 6, vol, mi ), Prof H C Wilson, 
of the Goodsell Observatory, discusses the subjective- 
existence of the large nebulous areas of the sky as described^ 
by Sir William Herschel He fully confirms HerschelV 
observations, and considers that the negative results, 
obtained by Dr Roberts last year must have been due to 
unfavourable observing conditions Further, he shows by 
a reproduction of one of his own beautlTuf photographs 
of the Pleiades region, which was taken with a 6-inch 
Brashear star-camera, that at least one of the regions de¬ 
scribed by Dr Roberts as containing no nebulosity is in 
rralit) filled with nebulous matter, covering as many square- 
degrees as Herschel allotted to the whole of the nebulosities 
in his fifty-two regions 

Profs Wilson and Payne intend transporting their photo¬ 
graphic equipment to a station situated in the western 
Montana mountains at an altitude of about one mile, so 
that during July and August they may test the suitability 
of the atmosphere at that altitude for photographing the 
nebulous patches of the Milky Way, and, If possible, obtain 
further confirmatory photographs of Herschef's regions 

Light Curve of 8 Cfphei —From an exhaustive dis¬ 
cussion of the available data concerning the magnitude* 
variations of 8 Cephei, M Bellawsky, of St. Petersburg, 
has derived the following elements ,— 

Minimum 0=1840 September 24 Bjjd. M.T- Bonn 
Period = 5 36642 days. 

The period between a maximum and the succeeding 
minimum, according to the curve, is id. 11 184b., and thus 
value is very near the mean of the values obtained bv five 
previous workers The light of the star vanes between 
magnitudes 4 37 and 3 37, and M Beliawsky gives the estim¬ 
ated magnitude fur every o 1 day between tw'o succeeding 
ip nima (Astronomuche Nachrubten , No. J952) 

Position of the Axis of Rotation of Mars. — Bulletin 
No 9 of the Lowell Observatory gives the results of a new 
determination erf the position of the axis of rotation of 
Mars, made by Mr Lowell Ihe direct method was em¬ 
ployed, the position angle of the tangent to the limb at 
the nearest point to the polar cap being meaauied with a 
micrometer The varying inclination of this tangent to* 
the horizontal renders necessary the tilting of the observer’s 
eyes in some positions, presuming that this might affect 
the resulting measures, Mr Lowell has differentiated thp 
1 exults accordingly, calling them " expurgated 11 or “ un- 
expurgated ” as the time of observation was less or more 
than three hours after the bormmtal position of the tangent. 
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This was found to make leas difference to the final result 
than that caused by observing the different oppositions 
The results obtained for tne position of the pole of Mars 
Are as follows — 

R A Dec 

Position upon the earth's equator 315° 32' 54° 51' 
Intersection of the Martian equator 
and Martian ecliptic 85° 56' 24° 32' 

Inclination of Martian equator to 
Martian ecliptic — 22 0 55' 


THE STRUCTURE OF METALS 1 

^TTIE subject of the lecture was the structure of metals, 
A mainly as revealed by the microscope The first serious 
Application of the microscope to the study of metallic struc¬ 
ture was made in 1804 by Dr H Sorby, of Sheffield, but 
the lead then given was not followed for nearly a quarter 
of a century In the last fifteen >ears or so, however, it 
ihad been taken up with the greatest zeal and success, 
nowhere more than in Dr Sorby’s own town There and 
elsewhere, in trance, Germany, and America, as well as 
At home, a band of enthusiastic workers had been engaged 
in creating what might be described as a novel branch of 
jjhvsiLal science, as interesting on the physical bide as it 
wab important m its practical aspect In this work Cam- 
hndge had done its share Ihe lecturer referred especially 
•to work done in the engineering laboratory by Rosenhaln, 
Humfrey, and other of lus own former research students, 
And to the admirable investigation of alloys carried out by 
Neville and Hey cock in the laboratory of Sidney Sussex 
< ollege 

It was only possible to give in a single lecture a very 
brief account of part of this work Photography had lent 
its powerful aid in recording what the microscope made 
visible Dy means of lantern slides showing micro- 
photographs of polished and etched metallic burfaces, the 
lecturer proceeded to exhibit the characteristic stiucture of 
a pure or nearly pure metal, where the whole mass is made 
Alp of irregular grams with well marked boundaries more or 
less polygonal in form The grams could be distinguished 
from one another not only by the presence of the boundaries, 
but by differences of texture which were especially ion- 
-spicuous under oblique lighting Each gram was a true 
crystal made up of similarly oriented particles in a perfectly 
regular tactical arrangement, such as might be exemplified 
by imagining it to be built up of minute brickbats all of 
the same form and size. When a polished surface was 
«Lched the facets of the elementary brickbats were exposed, 
And the manner in which these reflected the light into or 
-away from the microscope determined the appearance which 
4 he grain presented under oblique illumination. A slight 
change in the direction of the incident light would greatly 
-affect the brightness of the grain, making it shine out or 
grow dull, but over each grain there was a uniform degree 
-of brightness due to the uniformity of its tactical formation 
Each gram had grown as a crystal, starting from a chance 
nucleus, and the boundaries were determined by the casual 
interference of grain with grain in the process of growth 
In general, the growth was at first dendritic, skeleton forms 
^hootin^ out until they met similar growths in neighbour¬ 
ing grains, and the interstices of the skeleton were filled in 
later In some metals the grains were products of 
crystallisation from the liquid state, in others, notably in 
Iron, a re-cryetalli ration took place long after the metal had 
solidified, and in such cases the grains, as we knew them 
■under ordinary conditions of temperature, were the result 
'Of an internal re-arrangement which cook place while the 
metal was solid In such cases they were characterised by 
less regular boundaries, and there was evidence of more 
Intimate interlocking between grain and grain The struc¬ 
ture might be fine or gross^ In specially pure metals, and 
under specially slow conditions of cooling, It was apt to 
become specially gross An instance was exhibited of a 
piece of lead of exceptional purity allowed to solidify by 
very slow cooling, In which the grains were db large as to 
be visible to the audience without magnification Their 
appearance under dbUqae lighting was projected on the 
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screen and by tilting the block of lead the striking changes 
of brightness due to change in the incidence of the light 
were exhibited Other evidences of the crystalline character 
of the grains were referred to, namely, the pits and 
geometrical forms developed on the surface by etching and 
the geometrical forms assumed by very minute bubbles of 
gas^ or air imprisoned in the process of solidification 

Coming next to the consideration of effects of stress, the 
lecturer described the experiments by which, in conjunction 
with Mr Rosenham, he had demonstrated that the plastic 
yielding of metals when severely strained is due to a multi¬ 
tude of slips occurring along cleavage planes in the several 
grams of which the metal is a conglomerate The appear¬ 
ance of 1 ‘ slip-lines ” in various metals was shown, and the 
character of the lines was discussed As Rosenhain had 
recently pointed out, the slip-lines were comparatively 
straight in grains formed by solidification from the *olid 
(as, for example, in Last lead, silver, and gold), but were 
broken up into steps which gave them the appearance of 
being curved in metal which had undergone rc-crystallisation 
while in the solid stale I his wxs asmbed to the more 
intimate interlocking of the grams in the litter case That 
the slips showed themselves by steps nr sudden slight 
changes in the level of the surface was dearie demon¬ 
strated when the slip-lines were examined under oblique 
light All the parallel slips on a given gram would then 
flash out simultaneously when the direction of the incident 
light suited the particular slope of the planes in which 
the slips had taken place Ihe form of slips in txin 
structures was exhibited, and also in an example (due to 
Humfrey) of lead with a strutture so gross Lhat the relation 
of the slips to the geometry of the grain could be readily 
traced m 

A question of immense practical interest was the 
11 fatigue " which metals underwent when exposed to many 
repetitions of a straining action The microscope threw 
valuable light on this by showing how, under repetition of 
pulls or pushes or bendings, a piece began to give wav, 
first by slips appearing on isolaled grains, and then by 
some of these slips gradually developing into tracks 
Instances were cited from a joint research by the lecturer 
and Mr Humfrey Mr Rogers, who had pursued this 
subject with much zeal, had recently found that breakdown 
by fatigue was much more liable to occur in steel which 
had been thermally treated in such a manner as to develop 
a comparatively large structure than in the same steel 
when the treatment wa9 such as to make the structure 
normally small 

Going on to speak of alloys, the lecturer described shortly 
the various ways in which two constituents might combine, 
or rather act together, m the composition of a binary alloy 
In the liquid state each dissolved m the other, in the solid 
state one might remain wholly or in part dissolved in the 
other, forming what was called a solid solution Thus 
with two constituents A and B, if A were present in small 
quantity only it might be found wholly contained as a 
solid solution in B More generally, however, a solid 
solution would crystallise out fisst, leaving a mother liquor 
richer m A, which, by throwing down more end more solid 
solution, finally reached the proportion of the " eutectic ” 
alloy, and then solidified as a eutectic mixture, showing 
under the microscope the zebra-like marking which 
characterised eutectic alloys This process was explained 
by means of freezing-point curves, and was exemplified by 
a beautiful series of photographs taken by Mr Stead, 
showing alloys of various proportional composition in which 
iron and phosphide of iron were the two constituents 
When very little phosphorus was proleat, the whole solidified 
as a solid solution showing grains undistingulshable in 
general appearance from those of a pure metal With a 
little more phosphorus the solid still consisted mainly of 
large grains, but the interstices (or in one case the inner 
parts of a dendritic skeleton) showed traces of {he eutectic 
which was the last part to solidify. With more phosphorus 
still the solid solution showed itself as incomplete skeleton 
grains Interspersed with large quantities of eutectic With 
rqore still the eutectic proportion was reached, and the 
whole solidified as a eutectic mixture, showing zebra mark¬ 
ings all over the surface With more still—that it to say, 
with an excess of phosphide—crystals of phosphide were first 
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deposited, and the remainder froze as a eutectic in which 
these crystals were encased l'he phosphide crystals showed 
sharp geometrical outlines, in marked contrast (o the out¬ 
lines of the crystal* of solution, because the phosphide was 
deposited as a definite constituent m which the other con¬ 
stituent (iron) was not soluble 

To explain the zebra markings characteristic of eutectics, 
Dr Ewing briefly referred to the phenomenon of surfusion, 
and gave it as his opinion that the formation of a eutectic 
occurred by alternate surfusion or supersaturation of each 
constituent in the other A eutectic in the fluid state and 
about to freeze might be defined as a saturated solution of 
A in B which was at the same time a saturated solution 
of B In A On the temperature falling, an alternating 
condition of instability results By surfusion, A is at first 
'supersaturated with 6, until come of B is thrown down, 
leaving, in the liquid that remain*, B supersaturated with A 
Consequently, some of A is in turn thrown down, and so 
on alternately In the appearance of a eutectic alloy there 
was much that was suggestive of alternate deposit of the 
two constituents, and it was in some such way as this that 
Dr Ewing conceived the alternation to take pLicp 

Eutectics in whuh the constituents were not of the same 
crystalline system appeared to be mechanical I v weak A 
very small quantity of bismuth added to copper or silver or 
lead was shown by Arnold to produce great brittleness, 
owing to the weakness of the cement which the eutectic 
formed in the joints between the grains, although the 
individual grains themselves preserved Lheir original 
malleability In other eutectus no such weakness, as a 
rule, was found, and the intergranular cement was as strong 
as the grains themselves—often, indeed, it was distinctly 
stronger 

From the engineering point of view, by far the most im¬ 
portant alloys were those in which the chief 1 onstituents were 
iron and carbon, or rather iron and carbide of iron Bv help 
of Roozeboom’s diagram, the lecturer explained briefly the 
characteristics of high and low carbon stceK, and the trans¬ 
formations which occur in the process of cooling at tempera¬ 
tures far below that at which the metal becomes wholly 
solid, which had formed the subject of much study by 
Osmond, Roberts-Austen, and others Bv the process of 
quenching these changes might be to some extent arrested, 
and the mechanical properties secured which characterise 
hardened steels The evolution of heat in the transform¬ 
ation was illustrated by means of cooling curves, and by 
experiments in which steel wire was allowed to cool after 
being electrically heated above the transformation points 
While passing through the region in which transformation 
occurs, the steel is specially plasLit , this wai illustrated m 
the cooling from bright redness of a steel wire coiled into 
the form of a spring and carrying a light weight The 
spring extended in a conspicuous wav while the process of 
re-crystallisation associated with 11 recalesioiiLe " was going 
on The phenomenon of recalesrencp was further illustrated 
in an automatic record obtained during the lecture with 
a Callendar recorder which was exhibited by the Cam¬ 
bridge Instrument Company The recent results of 
Carpenter and Keeling, in their research at the National 
Physical Laboratory? were referred to as giving in most 
particulars a general confirmation of Roozeboom’s views 
Other examples of transformation occurring in the solid 
state were Illustrated by photographs selected from Neville 
and Heycock's series for the copper-tin alloys 
The gradual changes of structure which go on even at 
atmospheric temperatures in lead and other metals after 
the structure has been broken up by severe straining were 
next described, photographs by Rosenhain and the lecturer 
being exhibited to demonstrate the progressive character 
of these changes, and the manner in which they would be 
accelerated by elevating the temperature 

In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the analogous case 
of glacier ice. It had for long been known lo possess a 
granular structure, and each grain was a crystal just as 
in the case of metals Photographs by Principal Skinner, 
illustrating this granular structure, were shown In the 
upper ndvd the grains were vague and comparatively small , 
as the glacier slowly travelled down the grains became 
consolidated and large, and^thelr outlines became well de¬ 
fined It was clear that a slow process of crystal growth 
was going on, and m the lecturer's opinion it was to this 
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very process of growth that the plasticity of the glacier as 
a whole was to be ascribed How ice came to be plastic In 
large masses was a question to which physicists had 
suggested more than one answer But the plasticity was 
intelligible enough when one realised that the whole mass, 
was in the act of structural change Just as the spiral 
spring in the experiment with steel showed during its 
transformation a special plastintv, so the glacier showed 
a general plasticity throughout its course, inasmuch as it 
was undergoing a slow and probably continuous structural 
change in the crystallisation of its individual grains Alike 
in the metal and the ice, nature was apparently following 
one structural process, and the consequences as to plasticity 
were alike in both In neither case was any constancy to 
be found save the constancy of change Nothing was more 
striking to a worker in this field than the evidence he found 
that those substances on which we were most accustomed 
to relv a* constant were undergoing, sometimes compara¬ 
tive! > List and sometimes very slowly, a process 0/ internal 
flux A monument more enduring than brass might be 
u lofty ideal, but it was seen at least to be an Ideal easy 
of LOiuoption when one realised how far from constant the 
inner siruiture of brass and other metals was apt to be 


I HE GAS SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLIS 

A lomnuttee was appointed by the Board of Trade in 
<r ’ &> January last to inquire and report as to the statutory- 
requirements relating to the illuminating power and purity 
of the gas supplied by the metropolitan gas companies, and 
ns to the methods now adopted for testing The report of 
this committee has now been presented, after hearing 
evidence from the metropolitan gas referees, from repre¬ 
sentatives of the London County Counul, the Corporation 
Of the City of London, and each of the three gas companies 
concerned 

Ihe supply of gas in the metropolis being a monopoly, 
provision is made in the private Acts of the various com¬ 
panies for securing the maintenance of certain standards, 
of puntv and illuminating power Three gas referees are 
appointed bv the Board of Trade, with power to prescribe 
and certify the situation and number of testing places to 
be provided, and to lav down the conditions under which 
the testings are to be made By the insertion of clauses 
in recent Acts obtained by the gas companies bearing on 
the mode of testing, these powers have been somewhat 
curtailed The testing places are usually fitted up in houses, 
owned or leased by the gas companies, the tests being made 
by officials appointed by the controlling authority, either 
the London County Council or the Corporation of the City 
of London A comparison of the tests made at the official 
stations with tests made with a portable photometer in the* 
neighbourhood of those stations having shown ronsiderablr 
discrepancies, attempts have been made by the controlling 
authority to legalise the portable photometer, but these 
attempts have been sucressfully resisted bv the gas com¬ 
panies before Parliament, and the present committee in 
the report is not prepared to recommend the adoption of 
such tests As, however, these results have given rise to 
doubt as to whether the gas supplied to the testing stations 
really represents the gas supplied to the public, the gas 
referees have laid down a requirement that the gas to be 
ti&ted is to be biought direct from the main to the testing 
place by a single service pipe, without tap or branch or 
provision for connection of any kind outside the testing 
place This has been strenuously resisted by one of the 
companies, and has led to the curious result that, although 
the referees have powers to prescribe testing places, they 
have no powers to enforce their prescription, and owing to 
the deadlock thus created two testing places have remained 
closed for some years 

The committee is of opinion that this requirement is ft 
reasonable one, and that it might with advantage be made 1 
a statutory requirement not dependent on the prescription 
of the gas referees 

In Lhe case of any deficiencies being found by the official 
examiners, action is taken by the controlling authority 
before a magistrate, with a view to the recovery of the 
forfeitures specified in the Acts If any technical objection 
Is raised by the gas companies, the question Is referred to 
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the chief gas eummer (Lord Rayleigh), and unless the 
appeal is sustained the case is referred back to the magistrate 
for the assessment of the amount to be paid The gas 
companies have always strongly objected to these police 
court proceedings, and the committee recommends a modifi¬ 
cation of the existing provisions whereby, in future, police 
court proceedings will not be required when the chief gas 
examiner shall certify that the default is not substantial, or 
that it is not due to careless conduct at the works, the for¬ 
feitures in all such cases being left for assessment to the 
chief gas examiner The committee also recommends that 
in the case of any disputes arising between the gas referees 
and the gas companies, they should be referred to the chief 
gas examiner, and that his decision should be conclusive 
and binding on both parties 

Important concessions to the companies are recommended 
by the committee with regard to the amount of sulphur 
impurity allowed In addition to a relaxation of the 
stringency of the tests to be applied for the detection of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, it is suggested that the standards 
for the amount of sulphur present In the gas, other than 
sulphuretted hydrogen, should be abolished The com¬ 
mittee has been influenced in this decision by the consider¬ 
ation of the nuisance created near the works by the use 
of hme purification, and the danger to the men employed 
in connection with the process At the same time, how¬ 
ever, it is proposed that the official tests should continue 
to be made, and that the amount of impurity in each form 
contained in the gas should be ascertained and recorded 

In view of the increasing amount of gas used in in¬ 
candescent burners and for heating and power purposes, it 
is considered desirable that the calorific value of the gas 
should be determined and recorded, but no standards are 
proposed, and photometrical data with fiat flame burners, 
in addition to those already made with the standard Argand, 
are also suggested as desirable 

The report has been issued within five months of the 
date of appointment of the committee, and it is to be hoped 
in the interests of the public that the legislative action 
necessary to carry these suggestions into effect may be 
made with equal promptness 


SEISMOLOGICAL NOTES 
TN the Bollettino della Societd Stsmologica Italian a , vol 
1 ix , No 7, Dr A Ricco gives an interesting paper on 
the relative values of gravity in the vicinity of Etna, Sicily, 
the Aeolian Islands, and southern Italy The results are 
shown in two sketch maps, on which a senes of lines having 
the appearance of isomagnetics pass through places at 
which the difference between the expected and the observed 
values for g are equal 1 he smallest values for the anomaly 
or g—y are found round the summit of Etna, whilst 
maxima occur in the proximity of deep water about 80 km 
to the south-south-west and 150 km at Stromboll to the 
north A similar but not so marked gradient is found 
in the vicinity of the Bay of Naples Along the Apennines 
and in central Sicily the anomaly Is small, and the gradient 
is gentle These observations are discussed in relation to 
volcanic and seismic activity, orographic and geotectonlc 
conditions An obituary notice of Dr MosA Contanni, who 
died at the early age of twenty-eight, at the commencement 
•of a promising career, and a catalogue of disturbances for 
July, 190a, complete the number 

In vol ix , No. 8, of the same publication, Dr. A. Cancan! 
describes and analyses five seismograms relating to earth- 
-quakes with known origins The peculiarity of these 
seismograms, copies of which are given, is that they were 
•obtained on a high speed (7a to 97 mm per minute) smoked 
paper record receiving surface. 

The diagrams are therefore sufficiently open to read 
periods half a second/ which periods refer to the pre¬ 
liminary tremors. From the Interval In time between the 
commencement of these first movements and the commence¬ 
ment of the large waves, the distances of origins from Dr. 
CancgnJ'i station in Romo are calculated. The accuracy of 
the results obtained therefore depend upon the accuracy 
with which these two phases of motion can be Identified 
'upon the seismograms In ths first earthquake considered 
these identifications are dear, but if the figures for the re- 
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mainder are exact reproductions of the original seismo¬ 
grams, it seems extremely likely that very different results 
might be arrived at by different investigators For writing 
pointers with a minimum of friction, Dr Cancan! uses 
the hanging aluminium indices of his colleague, Dr 
Grablovitz The cost per annum for the recording materials, 
which include 730 sheets of paper, gas or oil for smoking, 
and varnish for fixing the same, flic , is about 3I 15s At 
the end of the number the earthquake registers are brought 
up to the end of August, 1902 

The Austrian Earthquake Commission publish in No aa 
(new senes) observations made by Dr W LAska in 190a 
in Lemberg lhey refer to records obtained from Reubeur- 
Ehlert horizontal pendulums 

In the Mimoires of the Geological Committee of St, 
Petersburg, No 9 (new senes), Dr V Weber gives a de* 
tailed account of the earthquake which on January 31, 
1902, destroyed Chemalca The epi focal area appears to 
he along the major axis of a series of elliptical isoseists, 
and a map on which these are shown also indicates the 
different degrees of destruction in various villages within 
the disturbed district 

The phenomena observed are similar to those noted with 
man} large earthquakes 

Another publication received from Russia is the Bulletin 
de la Commission Centrale Sismique Permanantc It 
refers to records obtained in the months April, May, and 
June at Tlflis, Taschkent, Irkutsk, Dorpat, and Krasnoi- 
arsk, at each of which stations there are one or more 
seismographs 

The contributions to srismological knowledge received 
from Japan are as usual both varied and interesting 

Following in the footsteps of Dr C G Knott, Mr A 
Imamura, in the ieports of the Physico-Mathrmatical 
Society of Tokyo, vol 11 , No 8, discusses certain earth¬ 
quake registers, with the result that he finds that seismic 
disturbances have not only been most frequent at the time* 
of conjunction and opposition of the sun and moon, but 
also at the times of quadrature The extent to which 
barometrical pressure may effect seismic frequency isto be 
found in the same journal, the author being Dr K Omari 
Another note by the same writer describes a horizontal 
pendulum controlled by an inverted pendulum The former 
is 1 m in height, and has a boom 1 m in length which 
carries 50 kg With its control a period ol one minute is 
obtained without difficulty 

Dr Omon's most important work is contained in No 15 
of the Publications of the Earthquake Investigation Com¬ 
mittee It relates to the measurement of tho vibrations 
of railway carnages as recorded by seismographs For 
years past the balancing of locomotives and the state of 
the permanent way have in Japan been determined by 
means of these instruments, and the practical advantages 
leading to the saving of fuel and the detection of faults 
which have accrued are generally known Here we have 
an elaborate extension of previous work which railway 
engineers may read with advantage 

At the end of this number an index is given to the contents 
of the sixty-three profusely illustrated series of volumes 
and parts which, since 1893, have been issued by the Tokyo 
Earthquake Investigation Committee Unfortunately lor 
European readers, forty-seven of these publications are in 
Chinese idiographs Amongst the latter we find reports upon 
seismographs, observations made in deep bore hples, notes 
upon magnetic disturbances which have preceded certain 
large earthquakes, many observations made for the purpose 
of determining the transit velocity 4 ’of earthquake motion, 
observations relating to subterranean sound phenomena, 
observations upon sea waves, investigations relating to 
sflistalc frequency, reports upon faults, landslips and 
volcanoes, and a mass of material, all the result of patient 
investigation, which is of great Importance tp modern 
science Many of the papers are of immediate value to 
those who have to construct In earthquake countries Not 
only has the Japanese Government encouraged Its engineers 
to study the effects of earthquakes upon structures within 
it* own territory, but lengthy reports upon the damage 
which took place In Assam In June; 1897, indicate that it 
was considered advisable to derive lessons from misfortunes 
in foreign countries, and for this reason missions of 
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engineers and men of science have been sent not only to 
India, but to Manila, Italy, and other places One set of 
instructive reports refers to destruction and shattering pro¬ 
duced by movements closely approximating to those of 
actual earthquakes given to a platform on which masonry 
and other structures had been erected Ihls platform is 
in no sense a toy, but a large piece of apparatus actuated 
by powerful machinery To say that these investigations 
have during the last ten years cost the Government of 
Japan 50,000! is a modest estimate The return for the 
same is seen in the new types of structures which are grow¬ 
ing up in Japan, replicas of which have been adopted in 
British possessions and other places, the meaning of which 
is that danger to life and property resulting from seismic 
disturbances, if not averted, has been markedly mitigated 
- Add twenty volumes issued by the Semmologiral Society 
to those published by the Investigation Committee, and we 
have eighty-three publications, the greater number of which 
are volumes as Japan's contribution to recent seismologies I 
progress 

In consequence of not being acquainted with researihes 
tarried out in the Far East -and we do not refer to those 
which Japan for the benefit of her own people has pub¬ 
lished jn Chinese characters—it is not uncommon to find 
seismologists in Europe reproducing as novelties the fails 
accomplts of past history Had Prof Odone read the 
Transactions of the SeismoIogicaJ Society of Japan, it is 
not likely that in a recent number of the BollelUna he would 
have given, with drawings almost identical with those pub¬ 
lished in Japan, a description of a method by whuh the 
relative motion of two points of the earth’s surface might 
be measured, neither should we find in the last number of 
the same journal a description, quoted from the Comptes 
rendus, January 26, 1903, of a new system by which record 
receiving surfaces could be set in movement, and therefore 
ready to receive the record of an earthquake before the 
earthquake itself arrived to actuate the indices of a seismo¬ 
graph In 1884 in Japan nine stations were electrically 
connected, so that an earth movement at one of them re¬ 
sulted in the relense of clockwork at all the others ( Trans 
Sets Soc vol x ) 

Since then the system has been greatly extended, and at 
stations considerable distances apart record receiving 
surfaces are set in motion before the pointers resting on Ihe 
same have been actuated by earth movements That work 
of this description, which was referred to over and over 
again m publications issued twenty )ears ago in Japan, 
should in 1904 be reproduced in Europe as original indicates 
that the work has at least had some slight recognition 
1'he main point at issue, however, is that the veil of 
Chinese cryptograms which has hidden so very muih of the 
work done in the Far East has by means of an index been 
partly raised, and if at Strassburg or ut any other institu¬ 
tion this work can be rendered available to seismologists 
who read a European language, the same will from “ man) 
an error free us," and be most gratefully received 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge —Ihe following appointments of university 
lectures are announced —Chemistry, Messrs W J, Sell, 
h R b , and H J H Fenton, F K.S , organic chemistry, 
Mr S Ruhemann, petrology, Mr A Marker, FRS , 
invertebrate morphology, Mr A E Shipley, FRS , 
physical anthropology, Mr W L H Duckworth, paloeo- 
zoology, Mr H Woods 

The new Balfour student Is Mr R C Punnett, of Caius 
College A grant of 50J from the Balfour fund has been 
made to Mr L Doncaster, King's, m furtherance of his re¬ 
searches on sex and heredity 

Messrs C Shearer and W. E Agar have been nominated 
to occupy the university's table ai the Naples Zoological 
Station. 

The special board for biology proposes that Mr J W, 
Clark should be re-eppoin|ed a manager of the Balfour 
fund for ■ period of ten years, 
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The original researches of Messrs R Hosking, W- 
Makower, G Owen, and F. Rogers, advanced students in 
experimental physics, and in engineering, have been 
approved by the special board for physics and chemistry as 
of distinction ; they will receive certificates qualifying them 
for the B A degree for research 
Five candidates have gained the university diploma in 
agriculture, seven have qualified in the first part of the 
examination 

Mr H, M Chadwick, Clare, Mr C H W Johns, 
Queens’, Dr A Macalister, St John’s, and Dr. F H H 
Lruillemard, Caius, have been appointed members of the 
new board of anthropological studies 

Dr I) MqcA lister, St John’s, has been appointed 
assessor to the regius professor of physic Prof Darwin, 1 
Trinity, and Trof Larmor, St John's, have been appointed 
electors to the Isaac Newton studentship in astronomy and 
physical optics 


Mr Percy F Kendall has been appointed professor of 
geology m the University of Leeds, and Dr J B Cohen 
has been appointed professor of organic chemistry in the 
same university 

Mrs \manda W» Rled has, says Science, provided in 
her will for the foundation of an institution at Portland, 
Oregon, to be known a« Reed Institute, in memory of her 
husband, the late Simon G Reed Ihe bequest will dniount 
to about 400,000/ Her will specifies that the institute shall 
combine instruction in the fine arts, sciences, and manual 
training, and that it shall be conducted with esprcial regard 
to the needs of young men and women compelled to e&rn 
their own living 

N»W BLience buildings, which by special permission of 
Lord Kelvin have been called the Kelvin Scieme School, are 
to bo opened by Sir Douglas Fox at Trent Loltcge, Derbj- 
shire, on June aq 'j He new scieme school contains six. 
large rooms and three small ones , these include a room 
for manual instruction in wood and iron, a physical labor¬ 
atory, a lecture theatre to seat eighty, a balance room, a 
chemical laboratory for twenty-four students, and a biological 
laboratory foi sixteen students 

A imper read b> Prof Israel C Russell before the Research 
Club of the University of Michigan In January last is printed 
in Science for June 3 After referring to the triumphs of 
snence in the last century, Prof Russell lemarked — 41 The 
intellectual tide-gauges of the world give no suggestion 
that the nineteenth century wave of divroveiv has tulmin- 
ated On the contrary, there is abundant evidence to show 
that the rate of intellectual development is still on the 
imrease, and that yet more important conquests in the 
domain of the unknown than have illuminated the past will 
be made in the future ” Ihe recognition of the importance 
of research by the United States is naturallv emphasised in 
the paper, and three important steps In this direction are 
marked by what Prof Russell called 11 enduring move¬ 
ments,” viz the American Journal of Science, which 
appeared first in 1S18, the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Carnegie Institution Speaking of the place of research in 
the university, Prof Russell expressed his agreement with 
the dictum of Sir Norman Lockyer, that 14 research is now 
generally acknowledged to be the most powerful engine of 
education that we possess ” 

The twenty-eighth annual exhibition of work executed 
In the public elementary schools founded by the late London 
School Board, and now administered by the London County 
Council, was held from June 13 to 18 at the Medical Ex¬ 
amination Hall, Victoria Embankment As in previous 
years, one section of the exhibition was devoted to the 
science work done in these schools The exhibits were 
chiefly pieces of apparatus and working models mode or 
arranged by pupils and teachers. It was satisfactory to 
notice that the work of pupils and teachers was this year 
kept separate, and the confusion which In m$m former 
years resulted from an indiscriminate intermingling of the 
exhibits of teachers and taught was fortunately avoided 
Much of the work shown was tne joint product of the sdeacp 
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departments Qf the schools and of the manual training 
centres, and the standard of excellence attained may be 
taken as proving that food results follow the correlation 
of the instruction In science and m manual work The 
total number of exhibits was unusually small, and it is 
difficult to find a reason for the inclusion among them of 
scientific Instruments obtained from manufacturers The 
collection of exhibits, though interesting and from some 
paints of view satisfactory, did not succeed in conveying an 
adequate idea of the work in science accomplished in the 
schools The man of science interested in education would 
have obtained a better general idea of the nope of the 
science work in the council's day and evening schools had 
typical laboratory note-books and typical syllabuses of work 
done been exhibited There was, however, evidence enough 
to show that the claim? of science to a place in the curri¬ 
culum of the public elementary schools of London are recog¬ 
nised by the London Education Committee 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London. 

Royal Socltiy, June 2,—"On the Magnetic Changes of 
Length in Annealed Rods of Cobalt and Nickel T ’ By 
Shelford Bldwell, F R S 

rhe magnetic changes of length in annealed iron were 
described by the author in 1H94 (Proc Rov Snr , vol lv 
p 228) When subjected to u longitudinal field gradually 
increasing from a small value, an ordinary iron wire is at 
first extended, then it ret overs its original length, and finally 
becomes shorter than when unmagnetised In annealed 
iron the maximum extension is diminished, and contraction 
begins in a weaker field, the change-of-length curve being 
lowered In Lhe case of a thoroughly well annealed speci¬ 
men contraction began in a very weak field without any 
preliminary extension bimilar experiments have now been 
made with cobalt and nickel Cobalt in the ordinary con¬ 
dition behaves oppositely to iron, contracting in weak fields 
and lengthening in strong ones It was found that a well 
annealed rod of cast cobalt contracted uniformly in fields 
up to 1360 units (the highest reached), the retraction curve 
being a straight line This confirms an observation pub¬ 
lished last year in Japan by Honda and Shimizu For a 
specimen of rolled cobalt, however, the 1 hange-of-lertgth 
curve retained its general form, but was considerably 
lowered, in n field of 1750 the ascending limb was still 
below the axis of H and nearly parallel to it, probably, 
therefore, there would never be any elongation, however 
strong the held lhe most noteworthy effect of annealing 
upon the retraction curve for nukcl is an increase in the 
abruptness of its descent, which may be due merely to 
greater magnetic susceptibility Ihus it appears that well 
annealed specimens of iron, cobalt and nickel all undergo 
contraction when longitudinally magnetised 

Miaeralogical Society, Jun- 7 —Dr Hugo Mullen 
president. In the chair —The Rev Mark Fletcher con¬ 
tributed a note on mispickel from Sulitjelma Mine, Norway, 
containing about 1 32 per cent of cobalt, and showing the 
forms joil}, |0I2|, {no}—Mr G I ; Herbert Smith 
exhibited a hand-refractometer of the Bertrand type, in 
whirh the curvature of the focal surface had been reduced 
by means of a correcting lens, with a consequent improve¬ 
ment In the definition of the shadow edges —Prof If A 
Mlnre gave an account, illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, of the development of the Kimberley Diamond Mines 
He traced the changes in the methods of working from the 
first surface diggings to the time when the blue-ground 
was brought to the edge of the pit by a “ cobweb " of wire 
ropes stretching from the numerous independent claims into 
which the mines were split up, and showed how the in¬ 
creasing difficulties involved in this method led to the final 
consolidation of the mines under Belt and Rhodes, and to the 
initiation of the present system of mining, which consists 
In sinking shafts tfn the edge of the pit, and Winning cross¬ 
cuts into the blue-ground He referred finally to the recent 
discovery of blue-ground in the neighbourhood of Pretoria 
Faraday Society* Jane 9 ^Dr. J W, Sam, president 
In the chair.—The electric furnace its origin, transform¬ 
ations and applications, part i - M Adolphe Minot. The 
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paper discusses the growth of the furnace from the historical 
point of view, and then proposes a new classification, which 
is worked out in minute detail in the form of a table A 
full bibliography of the electric furnace completes this 
section of the paper —A form of porous diaphragm con¬ 
venient for laboratory use Dr. F M Porkln. It consists 
of two perforated concentric porcelain cylinders packed in 
between with brown paper, asbestos, or other material, de¬ 
pending on the use to which the diaphragm is to be put 
— The hard and soft statps in metals G T Berilby. The 
views advanced by the Author are based on his earlier 
observations on surface flow in crystalline solids The 
evidence afforded by the micro-structure has been supple¬ 
mented by observations on the other properties of metals 
in the hard and soft stale*, and the view is now advanced 
that these states are perfectly distinct phases This is 
shown by the mechamial, electrical, optical, and thermo- 
themca properties, as well as by the micro-structure 

Royal Meteorological Society, June 15 —Capt D Wilson 
Barker, president, in lhe ihair —Effects of a lightning stroke 
at Lari's Fee, Bowers Gifford, L ssex, April ij Rev l F 
Bon. A thunderstorm occurred during lhe parly morning 
hours, and about 3am there was a blinding flash, lighting 
up the whole neighbourhood for miles around, followed 
immediately by a crashing explosion One person stated 
that he saw what appeared to be a cylinder, and another 
person a ball of fire, descend and then explode, 11 casting 
dart*. " in all directions On careful examination in day¬ 
light, it was found that in an oatfield, which had recently 
been dredged, there were three distinct sets of holes ranging 
from g inches down to about 1 inch in diameter The 
holes, which were perfectly circular, diminished in size as 
they went downwards, and remained so on to the perfectly 
rounded ends at the bottom Upon digging sect tonally 
into the soil, which is stiff \ellow clay, it was found that 
the holes were 11 as clean cut as though bored with an 
auger " An interesting discutiion followed the reading of 
this paper —An instrument for determining the true direc¬ 
tion and velocity of the wind at sea A Lawrence Botch. 

Paris 

Academy or Sciences, June 13 —M Mascart in the chair — 
Muscular displacement applied to carrying a load without 
displacement, the statical work of muscle lhe comparison 
of this internal work with the resulting expenditure of 
energy, and influence of the magnitude of the load A 
Ohsuvstu. Use was made of lhe respiratory coefficient 
in measuring the energy expenditure, and this was found 
to increase faster than the load sustained, although for 
small loads these were found to be nearly proportional — 
The influence exercised by small variations of external 
aitions on a system affected by hysteresis and defined by 
two variables P Duham - On the property possessed by 
a considerable number of bodies of projecting a ponderable 
emanation spontaneously and continuously R Blend lot. 
—A photographic study of the spectrum of Lhe planet 
Jupiter M Mllioehuu. 1 he photographs were taken with 
a spectrograph attached to the large telescope of the Observ¬ 
atory of Meudon (84 cm diameter^ and lhe spectra obtained 
extended from the F line to [he C line, means being taken 
to allow of a comparison of the spectra from the bands 
with that from the other parts of the disc The presence of 
water vapour is clearly proved —Remarks an the preceding 
communication J Janssen —On a class of differential 
equations with multiform integrals Pierre Bovtrom-— 
Energy in statical reactions Eugfcne Lsbert A discussion 
of the results of M Chauvcau on* the “ statical work " of 
muscle —On the index of refraction of solutions C 
Chdneveau —Contributions to the study of the n- and 
n,-rays Jean Bscqu»rel.— On the forms of high frequency 
lighting between platinum wires of small diameter Andr6 
Broca and M Turchlnl.— The action of lhe n-rays on pure 
water Julien Moyer. Experiments are described leading 
to the conclusion that pure water, submitted to the action 
of the ti-rays, becomes itself a source of re,-rays —On the 
measurement of the mobility ftf rhe ions in gases by a null 
method Eugftne Bloch. The method of MacClelland. 
Improved by Zeleny, Is modified by conversion into a null 
method, which much extends the field of its application — 
The atomic weight of nitrogen the analysis of nitrogen 
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monoxide by weight Ph A Ouyw and ftt. Bofdan. The 
ratio of nitrogen monoxide to the oxygen it contain*, deter¬ 
mined gravimetrically, gives a value 14007 for the atomic 
weight of nitrogen —On the decomposition of a mixture 
of calcium carbonate and an alkaline carbonate under the 
action of heat in a vacuum P Lebeau. lhe decomposi¬ 
tion by heat in a vacuum of mixtures of calcium carbonate 
and the carbonates of cssium, rubidium, potassium, and 
sodium was complete. The amount of carbon dioxide 
obtained corresponded exactly to the amount of carbonates 
taken, and in all cases pure calcium oxide was left behind 
—On some cuprous salts A Jaannls. Details are given 
of the preparation of cuprous formate and benzoate —On a 
basic feme phosphite E Barger.—On the alloys of mag¬ 
nesium with bismuth and magnesium Hector PBchoua 
—Iodine compounds obtained with metanilranilme P 
Brenana.—On a spontaneous alteration product of oxal- 
acetic ester L J llmon. A sample of oxalacetic ester 
which has been kept for some time gives a violet colour 
reaction when placed In contact with an alkaline solution 
This is not given by the freshly prepared substance, and is 
probably due to a dioxyquinone, formed bv the elimination 
of one molecule of water between two molecules of oxal- 
acetic ester—Polvacid salts of rosamlines Jules 

Sohmldlin.—On the variations shown in the composition 
of seeds during their maturation G AncflrB.—The distribu¬ 
tion of some organic substances in orange dowers Eug 
Ohmrabot and G Lalouo. The petals contain the greater 
part of the essential oil —On zymase and alcoholic ferment¬ 
ation P Max*.—On Mitsukunna Owstont Ldon 

Valllant. This only differs from the elasmobranchs, with 
which it has been compared, by characters of the second 
order, and the author regards it as belonging to the family 
of Lammds This is not in accord with the views of 
Jordan, who regards it as a distinct type —On a transform¬ 
ation of the tentacular apparatus on certain species of 
Mndrepora Arm and Kravnpf.—Some polytaxic characters 
in species in the wild state G Ooutaffne.—Chains of 
force M Harter* A description of a model reproducing 
certain phenomena of cell formation by the motion of 
magnetisable particles placed in a magnetic field in a 
viscous medium —On the morphology of the root of plants 
with mutilated embryo P Lsdoui.—The discovery of 
fossil-bearing layers in Djoua, to the east of Timassanine, 
Sahara K Poureau —On the fauna of the Cretacean 
£eratodus layers of Djoua, near Timassanine, Sahara 
Emile Haug.—On the fauna of the Lydian of the Vosges 
sandstones C NOol.—-The survival of a negroid type in 
the modern populations of Europe Eugfene Pittard. The 
examination of skulls from the Rhone Valley, dating from 
the thirteenth century up to the commencement of the nine¬ 
teenth century, shows evidences of a well marked negroid 
type, which may be a simple survival or a case of atavism 
—The structure of the muscular fibres of the heart in 
molluscs Pierre Victor.—On the muscular fibres of the 
heart in Nassa reticulata M Madsr,—lhe effect of the 
chromatism of the eye in colour vision A Polaok.—A new 
example of physical adaptation between a natural stimulus, 
q sound vibration, and a central perceptive organ - Augustin 
Ohnrp*wtlor. By the use of phosphorescent screens a third 
example is given of an influence exercised directly by a 
natural agent upon the corresponding nervous centre —The 
action of the n-rays upon an isolated nerve trunk 4 Paul L 
Mereaaton and Casimir Radilkowihl. The sciatic 
nerve of the frog is not excitable by exposure to the n-rays 
— Researches on the physiological effects of radium C. J. 
Baimonson and G Drsyor.—The relations between intra- 
organ ic combustions and the proportion of oxygen contained 
in the arterial blood J, Tleeot. Intraorgan it combustions, 
measured by the values of the respiratory exchanges, are 
independent of the proportion of oxygen contained in the 
Qrterial blood,— Researches on the blood of 5elachians. The 
tdkie action of the blood of Torpedo marmorata ■ E Bley. 
—The use of calcium sulphide against dodder and other 
injurious parasites; F Oarrigpu. 

New South Wales. 

Llnneen, Society, April 27 —Mr Thomas Steel in the 
chair.— Descriptions of new speciea of Australian Coleoptera, 
part vli.: A. M. Lse. Thirty species are described as new. 
Three previously unnoticed blind species from Tasmania 
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are recorded —Atirtomatus n-strtatus, Mull , introduced 
from 'EngUpa, probable with pot plants, Phycochiu 
gramceps, Bgoun, found-also in New Zealand, and P sulci* 
penms, n spv The number of blind species known from 
Australia and Tasmania is thus brought up to a total of 
eight —Contributions to a knowledge of Australian Entosoa. 
No in On some species of Holostomidse from Australian 
birds , S J Johnston. Five species, all parasites of 
Australian birds, are described as new —Australian fungi, 
new or unrecorded Decades vn -vm D MoAlpIne. Of 
the twenty species recorded, seventeen, referable to thirteen 
genera, are described as new Mvnanglum, formerly 
classed with the lichens, is represented by two species, and 
a new genus, Amphirhsta, allied to Monocheeta, Sacc , is 
proposed The favourable condition of the specimens ex¬ 
amined has made it possible to give a description of the 
spores of a species of Hexagonia—apparently the first to 
be recorded 
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MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

(1) An Introduction to the Study of Geometry By 
A. J. Presaland, M.A , FRS.G, Pp. 40. (London . 
Riving-tons, 1904 ) Price is 

(2) Elementary Geometry . By Cecil Hawkins, M.A 

Part 1 Pp. vm + 165 Part 11. Pp 166-296 

(London. BLackie and Son, Ltd , 1904 ) Price 2s 
each volume. 

(3) Geometry for Technical Students By E H 
Sprague, Assoc.M.Inst C E. Pp viii + 60 (London 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1904 ) Price is, 

(4) Graphs and I magtnanes ByJ G. Hamilton, B.A,, 
and F* Kettle, B A. Pp 42. (London Edward 
Arnold, 1904 ) Price is 6d 

(5) Five-figure Tables of Mathematical Functions By 
John Borthwick Dale, M A Pp xvi+92 (London 
Edward Arnold, 1903,) Price 3s 6d net 

(6) Logarithms for Beginners By Charles N Pick- 
worth Pp 47 (London ■ Whittaker and Co , 
1904 ) Price is 

(7) Calculating lables . By Dr H Zimmermann 
Translated from the German by L. Descroiz Pp, 
xxxi + 204 (London Asher and Co , 1904,) Price 
6s net. 

(0 TV A R Pressland adopts the heuristic method in 
1^1 [f| 1S) course of experimental geometry for 

beginners The first exercises only require the use of 
a pencil and) a graduated straight edge cut from ruled 
school paper With these the boy draws triangles and 
quadrilaterals, bisects lines and erects perpendiculars 
Symmetrical figures, such as the square, rhombus, 
kite, &c , arc made by paper folding 

A ruler with two edges decimally subdivided into 
inches and centimetres is then introduced, together 
with two set squares and a protractor Parallel and 
perpendicular lines arc now readily drawn, and the 
work becomes quantitative, lengths, angles, and also 
areas being measured. 

The pupil is next required to use compasses, and be¬ 
comes acquainted with some properties of circles 
Two or three pages are then given to proportion and 
graphic arithmetic The book concludes with a set of 
examples in practical geometry, and a table of general 
properties of figures, only partially enunciated, and 
intended to be completed by the pupil himself from 
observation and discovery in the course of his ex¬ 
perimental work. 

The aim has been to tram the hand and eye, to 
create interest, and to make the boy acquainted with 
the groundwork of the subject. Deductive geometry 
is not introduced, nor is there any attempc at a logical 
sequence. The author states that many features of his 
book are due to his experience as an inspector of 
schools In Canton Ztinch The course seems a good | 
one within its limited sphere, but the experimental j 
work might with advantage have been dbtnewhat more ! 
extended and varied. j 

(2) In so far as the subject is dealt with, Mr 
Hawkilifl's geometrical course is a very good one. It j 
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is confined to plane geometry, part i. relating to 
simple rectilineal figures and the circle, and part li 
dealing more particularly with areas, proportion, 
similar figures, and further properties of the circle 
The author follows the reform movement, the proposi¬ 
tions required for the Previous Examination under the 
new Cambridge syllabus being marked with an 
asterisk A prominent feature of the work is the very 
large number of examples which are given, extending 
to upwards of 1500, of varied character, and affording 
ample choice for practice in experimental, practical, 
and theoretical work. The only thing lacking is a 
collection of the numerical answers The examples are 
appended to the successive propositions, and in addi¬ 
tion, at the end of each volume is a set of miscellaneous 
examples, carefully graduated, and covering the whole 
of the previous ground 

By omitting any reference to simple functions of 
angles, the author has deprived himself and his readers 
of a very instructive and fruitful field for examples in 
ratio and proportion, and of elementary calculations of 
right angled triangles, and the omission of solid 
geometry leaves the course incomplete But the 
general scheme is well planned and developed, and the 
book cannot fail to give satisfaction to many readers 

(3) The plan of Mr, Sprague’s book is based largely 
on experience gained by the author in the teaching of 
engineering students for the Chinese Government, and 

| is intended more especially for those who take up 
| geometry as part of their professional training as 
1 engineers 

The more important fundamental properties of plane 
| figures, including the triangle and circle, and of 
simple geometrical solids are established by dcduc- 
1 tive methods, comprised in forty-eight propositions 
with corollaries, and accompanied by a few exercises, 
and the book concludes with fourteen problems in 
practical plane geometry 

In comparison with many recent manuals, this Lext- 
book seems to be deficient It will not satisfy those 
who require a good theoretical course of elementary 
geometry, nor yet others who arc more interested in the 
experimental and practical development of the subject, 
and the work is not likely to be generally adopted by 
any class of students 

(4) In graphing the parabola yssax* + bx + c, the ob¬ 
ject being to solve the quadratic equation as c 1 4* bx+ c =o, 
the authors show that when the roots arc unreal, say 
a±* 0 , the points a±0 He ona second parabola The 
latter is easily drawn, being the former turned into 
a new position, and « and 0 can then be measured 
In like manner the coordinates of the imaginary points 
where an external line cuts a parabola are shown to 
be readily found by making use of the properties of a 
certain companion or ’ shadow ” parabola 

The authors then give the ",circle method 11 of 
solving a quadratic, and by means of a “ shadow " 
circle extend the solution to the case of unreal roots 
Furlher examples of shadow circled arc given, applied 
to the imaginary points of intersection or contact of 
lines and circles. The constructions are curious and 
interesting, but of little or no value to young students, 
whose time should not be employed on them. 
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(5) Mr. Dale’s tables have been compiled with the 
view of meeting the requirements of workers in phy¬ 
sical science and applied mathematics, and exclude 
such functions as are of use only in navigation They 
comprise tables of common and hyperbolic logarithms, 
of reciprocals, squares, cubes, square roots, and cube 
roots, natural and logarithmic functions of angles; 
ellipLic, Bessel, gamma, exponential, and hyperbolic 
functions, ?ona! surface harmonics and some other 
tables 

The table of logarithms of numbers is modelled on 
the ordinary four-figure log tables now so largely 
employed. It has the same number of rows of figures, 
the mean differences for each row being given, and it 
occupies only three pages From it the five-figure 
log of any three-figure number can be read directly 
For a four-figure number the tabulated difference 
would require to be added, and for a live-figure number 
an additional difference for the last figure must be 
added* In the early part of the table the mean differ¬ 
ences vary so quickly as to be of no use for five-figure 
accuracy, and, indeed, here the fourth figure is scarcely 
trustworth} I11 such cases the author ingeniously 
recommends the use of the table of anti-logs, in which 
at the corresponding region the differences vary slowly 

The tables of trigonometrical functions each take up 
four pages Five-figure values are given for intervals 
of 3' or o° 05, and the mean differences for each row 
are given for i' and 2' 

Probably these five-figure tables of logarithms and 
functions of angles are not quite so convenient in use 
,is the more length) five-figure tables provided with a 
thumb inde\ But occupying as they do only about 
one-tenth the space, the author has been able to in¬ 
clude in a handy volume, at a moderate cost, tables 
of many tr'inM.endentdl functions which hitherto have 
not been very readily accessible, and they will be 
welcomed by the class of people for whom they are 
intended 

(6) Mr Pickworth states that the object of his little 
book is to give a more detailed and practical explana¬ 
tion of the use of logarithms than is to be found in 
the text-books of algebra and trigonometry The 
ordinary two-page tables of four-figure logarithms and 
anti-logarithms of numbers are given, and the detailed 
explanations are accompanied by exercises for practice, 
the answers to which are collected at the end There 
is also a short table of the logarithms of some 
numbers which are of frequent occurrence in numerical 
work 

Students who are being taught practical mathe¬ 
matics at the present time, and who use a suitable 
modern text-book, will find in the latter all the infor¬ 
mation they need on the subject, without having 
recourse to a book like Mr. Pickworth’s. The work 
seems specially adapted to meet the case of those who 
received their mathematical training at a time when 
logarithms were neglected or relegated to the higher 
branches, and who wish to be able to use this method 
of computation 

(7) In the preface the author of these tables expresses 
the opinion that the ordinary aids to arithmetical 
calculation, such as slide rules, tables of logarithms, 
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&c , are not adapted for general use Thus he states 
that logarithms are only understood by very few, that 
they involve considerable trouble in searching the 
pages, and that they are seldom employed except for 
trigonometrical work However true this may be of 
Germany, it is scarcely applicable to this country at 
the present time, where, thanks largely to the influ¬ 
ence of South Kensington, logarithms are being 
taught to large numbers of youths in the classes for 
practical mathematics, and four figure log tables are 
in very general use throughout the kingdom. 

The author’s plan of meeting the common want of 
the computator is to supply a large multiplication 
table, which covers 200 pages and goes up to 100 
times 1000 That is, the product of any two numbers 
one of which contains not more than three digits, and 
the other not more than two, can be taken directly 
from the table Running along the bottom of the 
pages 19 a table giving, for three-figure numbers 
ranging from o 1 to 99 9, the square and square root, 
cube and cube root, reciprocal, logarithm, and the 
products irn/2 and *n a /4 On the last two pages are 
several useful subsidiary tables In the introductory 
pages the uses of the tables are fully explained and 
illustrated with examples, worked out It is shown 
how to deal with numbers of more than three digits, 
and how to perform division, square and cube root, 
&c One advantage in the use of these tables is that 
the calculations are readily adapted to any degree of 
accuracy that may best suit the particular case under 
consideration, and contracted methods of working are 
explained by means of which all superfluous figures 
may be omitted. 

The book should prove very useful for many pur¬ 
poses, such as in mercantile calculations, the evalu¬ 
ation of convergent senes, the compilation of tables, 
&c. Every care has been taken by both author and 
printer to make the tables thoroughly trustworthy, and 
to facilitate reference They are printed in clear bold 
type, and the general arrangement is very attractive 


RECENT ENTOMOLOGICAL WORKS 

Monograph of the Cocctdae of the British Isles Vol 
11 By Robert Newstead. Pp. 270; pis F, xxxv- 
lxxv, (London Ray Society, 1903 ) 

The Cocctdae of Ceylon . By E Ernest Green, F.E S. 
Parts 1-111 Pp xliii + 249; pis i -xcin (London: 
Dulau and Co , 1896, 1899, 1904.) 

New Zealand Neuroptera ; a Popular Introduction to 
the Life-histones and Habits of Afay-FIieJ, Dragon- 
Flies , Caddis-Flies, and Allied Insects inhabiting 
New Zealand, including Notes on their Relation to 
Angling By G. V* Hudson, F E.S. Pp. ix+ 102 ; 
with eleven coloured plates (London: West, New¬ 
man and Co , 1904 ) Price ioj, 6d. 

NGLISH entomologists and horticulturists are to 
be congratulated on the completion of Mr 
News tea d’s important work, which furnishes us, for 
the first time, with a satisfactory account of the British 
species of one of the most destructive families of in¬ 
sects, the Coccida or scale insects. They are 
peculiarly destructive to trees and greenhouse plants, 
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though by no means exclusively attached to them, and 
are consequently very liable to be carried from one 
country to another But it is rather startling to read 
in the preface, 

11 The number of species found within the BriLish 
Isles is eighty-eight, with four varieties; of this total, 
fifty-one species and two varieties have been found 
living under glass, and have undoubtedly been intro¬ 
duced from other countries A few of these aliens have, 
apparently, existed in this country as plant pests for 
more than half a century, while others have been intro¬ 
duced within the last fifteen years, and with the ex¬ 
ception of a few species, have apparently come to stay, 
and add to the difficulties of plant-culture " 

The males are *niall delicate insects, and the females 
are apterous, and are sometimes ornamented with 
elegant laminated appendages of wax, as m the species 
of Orthezia, which are not uncommon on grass, 
nettles, and other low plants It must not be forgotten 
that although the CoccidsE include such destructive 
insects as the American blight and the San Jos£ scale, 
other species furnish us with some of the most useful 
products obtained from insects, such as coihincal, lac, 
Ac It remains to add that Mr Newstead has given 
us a very full account of the tiansformations, habits, 

, of each of our British species, and that the plates 
are excellent 

There are few more useful, and at the same time few 
more injurious, families 0/ insects than the Coccidse, 
and also few which have been so much neglected by 
entomologists until within the last ten or fifteen years, 
though latterly they have been so much studied by good 
observers in most parts of the world that our know¬ 
ledge on the subject has advanced by leaps and bounds 
Thus, in 1891, only seven species of Coccids were re¬ 
corded from Ceylon, but Mr Green took up the study 
immediately afterwards, and in November, 1894, he 
was already able to enumerate not seven, but seventy- 
two distinct species which he had observed up to that 
date In the preface to the present work, dated 
September, 1896, he says — 

11 This large number will be almost doubled in the 
resent work, . and when other parts of the island 
ave been properly explored, it is probable that con¬ 
siderably over two hundred species will be recognised " 

It is needless to say that such estimates usually prove 
to be very much below the mark. The three parts of 
Mr, Green's book already published include ninety-one 
species, belonging to three subfamilies out of eleven 
(Conchaspina, Diaspinx, and Lecamins, of which last 
only the genus Leramum is at present monographed), 
and nine genera, besides preface, glossary of terms, 
introductory and supplementary chapters on habits, 
classification, remedial measures, Ac We are not told 
how many more parts will be required to complete the 
work, and it is possible that Mr Green himself cannot 
at present decide, for there will no doubt be large addi¬ 
tions required to the earlier portions. He appears to 
have done his work very completely and thoroughly, 
and the illustrations are excellent Respecting these! 
Mr Green writes 

“ The lithographic plates, reproduced from my own 
drawings, have been most carefully printed In colours 
by P. W, M. Trap, of Leiden.” 
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Wc are pleased to see that Mr Hudson is continu¬ 
ing his efforts to make the small, but highly interest¬ 
ing, insect fauna of New Zealand more widely known, 
and we hope he will continue to deal with other orders 
in succession As in other groups of animals, the 
Neuroptera exhibit the u*ual characteristics of the 
fauna, a \ery small toLal number of species, a striking 
absence of most of the characteristic Australian groups, 
and the presence of a very few remarkable species 
peculiar to New Zealand Among the latter we may 
mention the handsome dragon fly Vropetala Carovet 
(named by Adam White after the author of the “ Story 
Without an End"), which superficially resembles our 
British Cordulegaster annulatus , Lair , but is larger 

Mr Hudson describes the early stages of many or 
the species he notices, and figures several larvae and 
pupa in addition to the perfect insects In an appendix 
he discusses the food of trout in New Zealand, founded 
on an examination of the contents (chiefly insects) of 
sixty trout stomachs On the other hand, the larvx 
of some of the larger Neuroptera may (like those of 
Dytiscus among the Coleoptera) be destructive to 
fish Thus we read (p 5), " The larva of Stcnoperla 
prasma, Newm , might perhaps prove destructive to. 
very young fish " 

The Mallophaga and Psocidx are not included in the 
present volume, and the Embuds and Panorpidx are 
unrepresented in New Zealand. We have thought a 
comparison of the number of species of the families, 
dealt with by Mr Hudson, found in Britain and 
New Zealand respectively, might be interesting — 


Families 

Briuin 

New 

Zealand 

lenmtidx (White Ants) 

0 

3 

Perlidx (Stone Flies) 

34 

3 

Odonata (Dragon Flies) 
bphemendiB (May Flies) 

40 

37 

10 

13 

Sialidas (Alder Flies) 

2 

1 

Hemerobuds (Lace-winged Flies) 

48 

8 

Phryganeids (Caddis Hies) 

I36 . 

M 


w 
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DARWINISM AND THE STATE 
la Concurrence soexale et les Devoirs sociaux By 
J L de Lanessan Pp 308 (Pans F 41 ix Alcan, 
1904 ) Price 6 francs 

DE LANESSAN has added yet another to the 
’ many books that undertake to show the work¬ 
ing of Darwinian principles among civilised races, and 
this, like so many other books dealing with the same- 
subject, shows no real knowledge of Darwinism The 
author is strongly anti-Darwinian, and maintains that 
the struggle for existence leads to degeneration in the 
labouring class, which finds itself over-matched in the 
struggle against an aristocracy or a plutocracy 
At the outset some clea^ definition is needed. 
What is meant by degeneracy? Apparently our 
author means the under-development of the individual 
through defective nourishment and unhealthy con¬ 
ditions generally This is, no doubt, a great evil, but 
it is not racial degeneracy Would M de Lanessan 
deny that the physical strength of civilised peoples is- 
maintained by the large amount of elimination that 
still goes on ? (In England nearly 50 per cent, of th& 
population die before the average age of marriage. 
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and bo approximately that percentage is from the 
evolutionist’s point of view, of no account.) The most 
thorough-going Darwinian would agree that a nation 
is weakened by class antagonism, just as a hive of 
bees would suffer if the workers were divided into two 
fncLions who were always thwarting one another 
The struggle for existence often takes the form of a 
struggle between communities, not between in¬ 
dividuals, and it scarcely needs to be said that one 
which is not distracted by disunion is stronger than 
one which &s. Disunion within is a bad thing, but 
opposition from without may be a blessing The con¬ 
stant presence of an enemy almost at the gates was 
the making of ancient Rome. M de Lancssan owns 
that war, more than anything else, strengthens the 
bond of union among citizens and fosters the growth 
of patriotism Indeed, without war national feeling 
would not have existed Our author, after half 
admitting this, speaks of a supreme phase of evolution 
when there will be no distinction of races 
The second part of the book is more practical and 
more interesting Anti-Darwinism disappears for a 
while, and) we hear only of the duties of the State 
Since unchecked competition, whether between classes 
or individuals, is disastrous, the State must limit and 
regulate it. The State must deal with 'questions of 
public health, inspect factories, and see that workmen 
are not exposed to unnecessary dangers and are com¬ 
pensated if injured The State should see that distress 
is relieved Old age pensions should be provided even 
for those who are too poor to contribute towards them 
themselves But saving should be encouraged in 
every way, though our author owns that accumulations 
of capital lead men to choosd the wrong women as 
wives The State must make every effort to prevent 
war between capitalists and their employes. A long 
chapter is devoted to the progress of the race, no dis¬ 
tinction being drawn between evolution and progress 
in civilisation Mothers and their children must be 
better cared for, The length of the working day must 
be curtailed, since this would ennoble the lives of 
workmen, and so improve future generations Educa¬ 
tion must be supplied gratis by the State, and should 
be of a practical kind, the subjects being such as will 
help a boy in after life Science, not literature, is what 
is wanted Finally, morality and religion come up for 
discussion. The State must instil moral principles 
and leave religion alone. Altogether the State has a 
great deal of work to do. F, W H 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SUGARS 
Dte Chemie der Zuckemrten By Prof. E O. von 
Lippmann. Dritte Auflage. Two vols Pp 
xxxlu-f 2003 (Brunswick- Vieweg und Sohn, 
1904 ) Price 30 marks. 

HE appearance of a new edition of Prof, von Lipp- 
mann’s well known treatise is of importance to all 
interested in the chemistry of the sugars To workers 
in this field the book has long been Indispensable and 
in daily use The author 15 to be congratulated on the 
care and accuracy with which he has compiled the third 
edition. Sirica the appearance of the previous edition, 
in 1895, the work has almost doubled in size, owing to 
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the very large amount of investigation which has been 
done in connection with the carbohydrates, especially 
on the physiological side Two new chapters, dealing 
with formation in the plant and physiological behaviour 
of the sugars, have been appropriately introduced The 
book preserves its former arrangement- under each 
sugar is given its occurrence, preparation, properties, 
estimation and a complete glossary of its derivatives, 
so that reference to any particular point is very easily 
made. Special chapters are devoted to constitution, 
configuration and synthesis and to the relationship 
between the physical constants of the various sugars 
The book is clearly printed in large type and space 
formulae are liberally used. The inclusion of inves¬ 
tigations published early this year shows how com¬ 
pletely the account has been brought up to date and 
reflects the greatest credit on author and printers alike 
It is easy, with the aid of such a work, to take stock 
of the progress made in sugar-chemistry during the last 
ten years, the second edition having been published 
shortly after Fischer's classic syntheses of the hexose 
sugars. To the eleven out of the possible sixteen aldo- 
hexoses, synthesised by this chemist, no new additions 
have been made, though the degradatioii methods of 
Wohl and Ruff have enabled us practically to complete 
the series of the inferior sugars—thus there are de¬ 
scribed two aldo- and one keto-tnoses, four aldo- and 
one keto-tetroses and seven aldo- and four keto-pen- 
loses, only one aldo-pentose, I-lyxose, remaining to be 
synthesised. But our shortcomings are also painfully 
evident Although the senes of the monosaccharides 
is almost complete but little progress has been made 
cither in characterising or in determining the struc¬ 
ture of the disaccharides; and from the synthesis of 
cane-sugar by purely chemical means we are seemingly 
as far off as ever One natural biose—melibiose— 
however, does appear to have been obtained syn¬ 
thetically and the most recent work points to the possi¬ 
bility of synthesising biose sugars by means of 
enzymes, a process which must be closely allied to that 
taking place in nature It is in this direction, in fact, 
that we have grounds to hope for the next great 
advance in our knowledge. 

The relationship between configuration and suscepti¬ 
bility to the action of enzymes or to alcoholic ferments 
affords one of the most striking chapters in physio¬ 
logical chemistry. Thus the only fermentable sugars 
contain six carbon atoms—neither more nor less. The 
statement that glycerose syrup was fermentable has 
since been withdrawn and we believe also that the sup¬ 
posed fermentability of mannononose has been recog¬ 
nised as incorrect Of the eleven known akfo-hexose? 
only three—glucose, mannose and galactose—and but 
one ketose—fructose—are fermentable Not only do 
these fermentable hexoses occur naturally but three of 
them are so closely related that they possess a common 
enolic form; it is all the more remarkable that the 
closely related aldopentoses, arabinose and xylose, 
which are so abundant in nature, are not fermentable 
Regarding the work as a whole, it is beyond question 
that not only those interested in the carbohydrates but 
I chemists generally owe Prof. Lippmann a great debt of 
I gratitude for his labours E. F. A. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Religion and Science : Some Suggestions for the Study 
of the Relations Between Them. By P N Waggett, 
MA Pp. xii+174 (London. Longmans, Green 
and Co , 1904.) Price 2s 6 d net 
It is pleasant to find in n book which seeks to deal 
from the religious standpoint with the relations between 
religion and science, a full and candid recognition of the 
claims of natural knowledge, The author of the pre¬ 
sent volume, whose qualities would no doubt have 
earned him far had he chosen the field of scientific re¬ 
search for the exercise of his chief activity, has not for¬ 
gotten his early training We should not expect from 
Father Waggctt, nor do wc find, the least attempt to 
blink or to minimise the results of scientific investig¬ 
ation in any department of learning “ Religion," as 
he says, “ can have no possible interest in believing 
what is not true ”, nor, it maj be added, tan religion 
afford to ignore what 15 true, from whatever quarter 
the demonstration of truth may arrive 
The book is not to be taken as a manual of apologetics 
—in fact many of those to whom it is primarily ad¬ 
dressed may be inclined to complain of the author for 
not coming to closer quarters with the outstanding 
questions between religion and science Its object is 
rather to state the present position, to suggest the lines 
on which future discussion should proceed, and to mdi- 
mtc the most hopeful means of arriving at a satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion, whether in the realm of thought or 
conduct This object is earned out temperately and 
fairly, and with no lack of appreciation of what is 
strong in the scientific and philosophical position 
The author speaks, with possibly undue modesty, of 
lus own opinions on the " domestic ” issues that divide 
biologisLs Holding, as he docs, that " natural selection 
ipmains scientifically the most probable and philo¬ 
sophically the most welcome account of the adaptations 
of animal and vegetable life,” he is perhaps inclined to 
ittach too much weight to the arguments that have 
been brought forward by various scientific authorities 
on the other side. We miss any explicit reference to the 
views of Baldwin, Osborn and Lloyd Morgan, which 
have an important bearing on the whole question of 
adaptation, and go far towards removing some of 
the difficulties inherent in the rigid view of heredity. 
More stress might also have been laid on the quantita¬ 
tive aspect of variation, which is now taking definite 
shape in the hands of Karl Pearson and other workers. 
The book, however, on the whole is well abreast of 
modern inquiry, and may be studied with advantage by 
many others besides the class of readers for whom it is 
chiefly intended F A, D 

The Thompson-Yates and Johnston Laboratories 
Report Vol v (New Series) Part 11 December, 
1903 (Published for the University Press of Liver¬ 
pool by Longmans, Green and Co ) Price 12$ 6 d 
This new volume of the H Thompson-Yates and 
Johnston Laboratories Reports ” opens with obituary 
notices of the Rev Stephen Yates, to whose munifi¬ 
cence the Thompson-Yate9 Laboratories owe their 
foundation, and of Prof Nocard The preliminary 
report of the trypanosoma expedition to Senegambia 
of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine occupies 
tw'o-thirds of the volume, the authors being Mr Dutton 
and Dr Todd, to whom praise is due for the careful 
and detailed account of their journey and researches 
(This has also been published as fc separate report ) 
The laboratory methods of investigation are first de- 
scnbedi and the results of the examination of a number 
of natives and of various ammal9 for the presence of 
trypanosomata are then detailed. Only a small pro¬ 
portion of natives was found to be infected, and various 
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experiments on the transmission and pathology of the 
trypanosoma are given at length Horses were found 
to suffer from a fatal trypanosoma disease differing 
apparently in some respects from nagana Trypano¬ 
somes were also detected in a number of birds, frogs, 
tortoise, mice, The report is copiously illustrated, 
and forms an important contribution to the subject of 
tiypanosoiniasit;, the appended bibliography being a 
very full one Mr Theobald adds notes on the species 
of mosquitoes collected in this expedition Among 
these is a new 7 species coming very near Stegomyia, for 
which a new genus is created, Catageiomyia Prof 
Ronald Ross contributes a brief article on a new' 
human panisiLe, the Leishmann-Donovan body, which 
has already been referred to in these columns (Nature, 
vol lxix p 495) Messrs Glynn and Matthews give 
some interesting details of the numbers of bacteria 
and their variation under different conditions in 
swimming baths, and Dr Stephens and Prof Boyce 
detail the examination of a diseased haddock, with 
description of a parasite the nature of which is not 
clear The general " get-up ” of the volume main¬ 
tains the standard of its predecessors, paper, printing, 
and illustrations all being excellent 

R T Hfwiett 

L'lndustne de la Saude By L Guillet Pp 178 
(Pans Gauthier-Viliars, nd) Phlc 3 francs 
Tills little book is a publication of the Encyclopedic 
Scicntifique dcs Aide-Memoire It treats of the ex¬ 
traction of common salt, and the hydroxide and car¬ 
bonates of sodium and of sodium peroxide, and within 
its compass it gives a fairly accurate account of the 
modern methods of manufacture of these articles It 
is not obvious, however, for what class of readers the 
work is intended It is too technical for ordinarv 
people, indeed, most manuals of theoretical cherrustrv 
give quite as much information on these special sub¬ 
jects as is contained in this book On the other hand, 
no technologist or person actually interested in the 
manufacture of these articles would rest satisfied with 
the extent and nature of the descriptive matter There 
may, however, be persons to whom a book with j 
modicum of theory .md a minimum of practice 
appeals 

Telephoto- Work By G H Deller Pp 64. 
(London Daw barn and Ward, Ltd, 1904) Price 
ij net 

This little book on telephoto work is one that will 
appeal to the numerous photographers who now keep 
a telephoto lens among their photographic equipment 
The Late author has described fully, illustrating his re¬ 
marks with an excellent set of process reproductions, 
the many directions in which this lens may be success¬ 
fully used, such as in landscape work, architecture, 
portraiture, and, finally, in short exposure work Two 
other useful chapters, by H Wild and H M Hames, 
deal respectively with the advantages of the " Adon ” 
lens, and with an inexpensive means of practically 
learning the elements 0/ telephotography by means of 
a home-made lens 

v 

ifuy English Acres By C F Dowsett Pp 224 
(Published by the Author, Winklebury, Basing¬ 
stoke ) Price 35. 6 d net 

This is not a book in the ordinary sense It is a 
collection of miscellaneous arguments, extracts from 
books, and biographical notes, all intended to prove 
that pleasure and profit may be derived from the pur¬ 
chase of English land. The absence of any attempt 
at coherence or sustained economic discussion is atoned 
for, so far as possible, by the author's great earnest¬ 
ness Apart from that, the book has no serious 
qualities. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications ] 

Variation of Atmospheric Absorption 

Referring to a communication from me in Nature of 
November 5, 1903 (vol Lxix p 5), to the effect that a 
definitely less amount or heat had been received at the 
earth's surface in the last years than in preceding* ones, I 
would ask attention to an article published in June in the 
/Ls trophy steal Journal , in which I have further indicated 
that the diminution of the heat received in 1903 may well 
have been due not only to an increased absorption in our 
own atmosphere, but in part to a real change in the solar 
emission, connected with a diminished transmissibllity of 
the solar envelope 

Still more recently I have made further experiments, as 
yet unpublished, on changes in the transmissibllity of the 
solar atmosphere 'these experiments, made by the study 
of homogeneous ri\a from a large solar image formed by 
-a horizontal telescope of 140 feet focus, are Independent of 
changes m the earth s atmosphere, and have indicated that 
the absorption in the Miljr envelope has decreased within 
■the last six months 

In agreement with this, independent computations of the 
total solar radiation through our own atmosphere (and so 
far less trustworthy than those just mentioned) tend to 
ahow that the radiation of the him has somewhat increased 
during the same interval I desire not to be understood as 
stating that these recent changes have undoubtedly occurred, 
but I feel that there is increasing probability of the con¬ 
firmation of this result 

There is no novelty in the suggestion th it there may be 
an increase or diminution of solar heat and light due to 
various causes, and since my earliest statement of the 
■absorption of the solar atmosphere, in the Comptcs rendus 
of the Pans Academy of- Sciences for March 2a, Murch 
29, and September 6, 1875, the subject has, in fact, 

engaged my continued attention 

What I wish to remark now is that it la only in com¬ 
paratively recent years that the gradual perfection of the 
bolometer and other apparatus is providing specific data 
which render it likely that such changes are now coming 
within our means of direct recognition 

In sum, the result of the most recent specfrobolometnc 
observations Is an increasing probability that the solar 
radiation itself vanes in a degree appreciable to our present 
means of daily observation, and a strengthening of the 
belief I have elsewhere expressed that it probably varied 
through much larger langes in the past, and may do 
so again in the future 

It will be seen that I do not venture yet to assert without 
restriction conclusions like these, which, so far as they 
may be shown to be true, are not merely of abstract interest, 
but which in a utilitarian sense may be said to be of far- 
reaching concern , yet I think it time to ask more general 
attention to them. S. P Lang lev 

Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory, June ao 


Use of Radium in Saction Cutting 

Everyone who has to cut microtome-sections of material 
embedded in par a (Tin-wax is frequently troubled by the 
electrification of the section! The electrification causes the 
flections to adhere to the microtome-knife and to fold on 
themselves instead of being pushed easily across the blade 
of the knife so as to form a smooth ribbon The adhesion 
<0 the knife alio renders the transference to the mlcroslip 
difficult, and often leads to the breaking up of sections and 
consequent lose of continuity in the venation Further, 
even when successfully detected from the knife, the 
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electrified sections are apt to fly about in such an erratic 
way that it is often a matter of difficulty to arrange them 
in an orderly manner on the slip 
These undesirable phenomena may be completely avoided 
by fixing a 5 mg tube of radium bromide on the micro¬ 
tome-knife close to where the paraffin ribbon is forming 
Apparently the radiations from the radium discharge the 
electrification of the paraffin sections by ionising the air in 
their neighbourhood Henry H Dixon 

Botanical Laboratory, Trinity College, Dublin 


The Blondlot u-RayS 

1 jiLKb is reason to think that M Blondlot has rendered 
very valuable service to science by directing the attention 
of physicists to the remarkable, if not altogether mysterious, 
class of phenomena with which he has recently had to 
deal 

There can be no doubt that the phenomena, strange as 
they may seem to be, which he and his colleagues have 
observed, whether appearances or realities, or, should [ 
say, subjective or objective effects, still leave something 
that remains unexplained Psycho-physiological pheno¬ 
mena are not the less interesting because they happen not to 
be physical effects as ordinarily understood, and if they 
tan lead scores of trained physicists astray, they should be 
regarded as all the more important 

For one, I am unhappy in that I cannot merely not see 
the effects, but neither have 1 been fortunate enough to 
meet with anybody who, on severe cross-examination in 
the dark, did not satisfy me that the variations in bright¬ 
ness whiLh he had observed were altogether subjective, and 
the result of imagination or fatigue, for expectation counts 
for a great deal in these observations, and concentration of 
attention for still more 

Ihe one thing that seemed conclusive about these ravs 
was that they produced so great an increase in the bright¬ 
ness of a small spark that the effect could be photographed 
and M Blondlot has himself shown us photographs which 
it would appear show unmistakably this result 

1 have followed in his footsteps as closely as I could, but 
unfortunately have not obtained any difference in the photo¬ 
graphic effects which could not be attributed to a spurious 
cause In M Blondlot's experiment there is no proof that 
the diminished brightness of the spark, when a lead screen 
is interposed, is not due to the presence of the metallic 
screen itself* which is so dose to the spark that it would 
damp the oscillations of the spark and affect its photo¬ 
graphic effect I have preferred to put out the source of 
»-rd\ ? altogether, and to wait for some time, ten minutes or 
so, or Lo place a lead screen at a considerable distance from 
the spark 

I have used a spark of about i/ioth mm between two 
brass spheres, each of about 1 cm radius The effect on a 
photographic plate a cm away is that of a luminous band 
the edges of which are close to the spark, practically straight 
lines, and at a greater distance curve round, being branches 
of two hyperbolas 

A change in the brightness of the spark is accompanied 
by a broadening of the band, and a change in the intensity 
of the diffuseness of the plate The breadth of the band 
depends upon the exposure, and conversely upon the bright¬ 
ness of the spark Except when there were errors in the 
adjustment of the apparatus, the two photographs taken on 
the same plate indicated the same brightness 

It is rn teres ting to note in connection with point 
that M. Jean Becquerel maintains that the alleged change 
in brightness of a phosphorescent screen Is really due to an 
effect on the retina due to the pi-rays which are reflected 
by the luminous body This explanation, however, will 
not fit In with M. Blondlot's photographic effects, as these 
rays are not supposed to produce any direct photographic 
effects But M Becquerel's conclusion confirms my result 
that the n-rayi, if there be any such, do not really intensify 
the brightness of a luminous body, even if this be the 
property by which they were supposed to have been dis¬ 
covered. John Butler Burke. 

Cavendish Laboratory, June si 
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ABORIGINAL AMERICAN BASKETRY 


'T'HE attention of our readers has several times 
been directed to papers and memoirs by American 
students on aboriginal American basketry, some 
authors, like L Farrand (“ Ba&ketrv Designs of the 
Sahsh Indians, M Mem Am. Mus Nat Hist , 11 , 5), 
G. T. Emmons (“ The Basketry of 
the Tlingit," l c. ni , 2), R B 
Dixon (“ Basketry Designs of the 
Maidu Indians of California,” Am 
Anthrop , June, jqoo , “Basketry 
Designs of the Indians of Northern 
California, 1 ’ Bull Am Mus Nat 
Hist., xvn ), and a few others have 
studied the designs plaited in 
buckets, and have discovered their 
symbolism. W H Holmes (“ A 
Stud\ of the Textile Art in its Re¬ 
lation to the Development of Form 
and Ornament,’* Sixth Ann Rept 
Bureau Ethnol.) was one of the 
first to direct attention to the effect 
of the technique on the ornament¬ 
ation of baskets, while the tech¬ 
nique itself of basketry has per¬ 
sistently been studied by Dr. Otis 
T Mason, and now he has in¬ 
creased the indebtedness of ethno¬ 
logists to his labours by the publi¬ 
cation of a monograph which gives 
a much needed general survey of 
aboriginal basketry in America 
As is usual in publications coming from the United 
States, this work is lavishly illustrated, there being 
212 figures in the text and 248 beautiful plates, several 
of which are coloured The memoir deals 'vith basket 
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making (including a valuable section by F V Coville 
on the plants used in basketry), ornamentation and 
symbolism, uses of basketry, and ethnic varieties of 
baskets The last section is the most valuable, as it 

1 “Aboriginal American Basketry fiiudica In a Textile Art without 
tfecnintry, Bv One Tuffcan Muon Report of (he Smithsonian Inmtu 
uan, 190s, 17 S. National Mum uni (1904) 
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enables us for the first time to make a comprehensive 
survey of this beautiful industry as practised by the 
aborigines of North America, for, despite its title, the 
basketry of Mexico and of Central and South America 
is only cursorily dealt with in this monograph 

Owing to differences of climate, rainfall, and other 
characteristics of environment, the materials for 


basketry vary greatly from region to region through¬ 
out America, and this in spite of all ethnic consider¬ 
ations Again, the motives for the use of basketry 
differ from place to place, so muih so that peoples 
of one blood make one ware in this place and another 
in that Finally, however, writes Dr Mason, it must 
never be forgotten that the ideas, utilitarian and 
artistic, in the minds of the manufacturers themselves, 
serve to bestow special marks upon the work of 
different tribes, so as to give to them ethnic or national 
significance in any circumstances Were there no 
mixture of tribes it might be possible to state in every 
case the maker of each specimen from the technique 
and the ornamentation, but throughout the entire 
continent the practice of capturing women was 
common, and in each case the stolen ones carried to 
their homes the processes they had been familiar with 
in their native tribe, and, further, the materials for 
basketry were traded, as were probably the baskets 
themselves New designs are occasionally introduced 
along with ancient patterns, as may be <*een m Fig 2, 
where dogs and horses are interspersed among pre- 
Columbian decoration, indeed, the influence of the 
white man is very rapidly modifying native American 
basketry, 11 in methods, forms afid colours truly old 
things have passed away, and, behold, all things have 
become new " A C H 


THE MINING STATISTICS OF THE 
WORLD 

O NE of the recommendations of a Departmental 
Committee of 1894 was that the British mining 
industry should be compared with similar industries- 
of other countries, and from that time Sir Clement 
Le Neve Foster compiled annually for the Home Office 
an invaluable collection of comparative mineral 
statistics Every year the report showed improvement, 
and every year the difficulties arising from want of 
adequate official statistics tyere more nearly obviated 
-While the present report Uas in preparation Sir 
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Clement Le Neve Foster died, and it has therefore not 
had the advantage of hib exceptional technical know¬ 
ledge, literary skill, and critical acumen in its final 
revision His loss to the Home Office is a serious one, 
and it will be difficult tu find an editor with hut wide 
acquaintance with foreign mining literature to fill his 
place 

The information given in the report deals with the 
number of persons employed, the quantity and value 
of minerals produced, and the loss of life from 
accidents m mines and quarries throughout the world 
The statistics given in this concise, intelligible and 
inexpensive form are of the greatest importance from 
a commercial point of view In the United Kingdom 
alone the value of the minerals produced in 1902, the 
year under review, was 107,104,884! , and the vast sums 
representing British capital invested in mines in all 
parts of the world will f>e readily appreciated Some 
indication of the growth of the mining industry during 
recent years is indicated by the following comparison 
of the world's output of metals in 1889 and in 1902 .— 


Iron 

iSPg 

Metric tons 
26,000,000 

1909 

Metric iom 
42,669,000 

Gold 

182 

447 

Silver 

3,900 

4.753 

S '1ST 

266,000 

S 73.000 

549,000 

803,000 

Zinc 

335.000 

503,000 

Tin 

55.ooo 

93 ,ooo 


In 1902 the world produced 803,157,000 tons of coal, j 
22,859,000 tons of petroleum, and 13,279,000 tons of 
salt Of the coal supply, 34 per cent, was furnished 
by the United States, 29.5 per cent by the United 
Kingdom, and 194 per cent by Germany. Although 
the United States outstripped Great Britain in pro¬ 
duction, the value of the British product was 
93,521,000! , whilst that of the American was 
75.37j.ooo/ 

Vs gold producers, the British possessions take the 
first place, furnishing more than half the world's 
supply Australia supplied 24 per cent , the Transvaal 
12 per cent , and Canada 7 per cent of the total The 
United States contributed 27 per cent. The value of 
the total production exceeds 60,000,000! Nearly one- 
fourth of the world's salt and three-fifths of the tin 
are produced by the British Empire On the other 
hand, the production of copper, lead, petroleum, silver, 
and zinc is small in comparison with the world’s out¬ 
put Of copper, the United States, with the enormous 
output of 299,000 tons, produce more than half the 
copper of the world, and Spain and Portugal together 
about one-tenth The United States also produre 
most lead, 30 per cent of the world's total, Spain and 
Germany following. Russia and the United States 
are the two great petroleum producers In the British 
Empire, Canada and Burma are the only oil regions, 
and their production is comparatively small Of 
silver, the United States again are the largest pro¬ 
ducers, followed closely by Mexico The German 
Empire, with Its rich Silesian mines, is the leading 
zinc-producing country, furnishing one-third of the 
world’s supply' The United States take second place 
m the list Of other valuable minerals raised in 1902, 
diamonds to the value of 4,950,000! were produced in 
Cape Colony. Italy has no equal for its sulphur (value 
1,706,000! ), Chili for its nitrate of soda (value 
9,500,000! L Germany for its potassium salts (value 
2,000,000!.), Spain for its mercury (value 173,000!.), and 
the United States for their phosphates (value 
1,000,000!) 

Any strictly accurate comparison between the number 
of persons employed in the mining industries of the 
various countries is Impossible f The figures collected 
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are, however, sufficient to give a general idea of the 
relative importance of mining in each country. The 
total number of persons engaged in mining and quarry¬ 
ing throughout the world mav be taken at 4,^00,000, 
of whom one-fifth are employed in the United Kingdom 
and one-third in the British Empire More than half 
the total number were employed in mining coal, 
Great Britain employing 750,000, the United States 
and Germany each 500,000, France 165,000, Belgium 
135,000, Austria 123,000, and India 100,000 

The accident statistics arc not so complete as might 
be wished For coal mines, the figures show that 
the death rate from accidents in mines and quarneb 
per 1000 persons employed is l 24 in the United 
Kingdom, 1 46 in the British Empire, 1 09 in France, 
1 93 in Germany, and 3 25 in the United States The 
death rate for foreign countries generally n> 2 20 It 
is evident that mining is conducted in Great Britain 
with a far smaller risk of accident to the workers than 
in most other countries 

The first part of the general report on mines and 
quarries for 1903 has also been issued It contains 
statistics of the number of persons employed, the output 
of minerals, and the number of accidents in the United 
Kingdom The British production in 1903 included 
230,334,469 tons of coal, 16 198,021 tons of clays and 
shale, and 13,715.645 tons of iron ore 


NOTES 

In the long list of birthday honours published on Friday 
last, we notice that Mr Charles Booth, FRS, has been 
made a Privy Councillor, and that the honour of knight¬ 
hood has been conferred upon Prof J Dewar, FRS, 
and Dr T Stevenson, scientific analyst to the Home Office 
The Colonial Office list includes the name of Prof W 
Baldwin Spencer, FRS, who has been appointed a Com¬ 
panion of the Older of Saint Michael and Saint George 
(CMG) 

II R H pRiNCKbs Henry of Bai iknbphg will privately 
inaugurate the annual exhibition of the Beni Hasan 
excavations committee at the rooms of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries in Burlington House The exhibits include the 
antiquities disco\ered at Beni Hasan and Negada by Mr 
John Garst.mg, reader in Egyptian archaeology in the 
University of I iverpool, and paintings by Mr Harold Jones, 
artist to the expedition The exhibition will be open from 
July 8-23 inclusive 

The French Society of Civil Engineers has this year 
awarded its prizes as follows —the annual prize to M J 
Bernard for his work on the installation in the Red Sea 
of three lighthouses in circumstances of especial difficulty. 
Ihe Michel Alcan prize was awarded to M. L Guillet for 
his researches on the composition of steel, and the 
F Coignet prize went to M V Picou for his work on the 
regulation of dynamos A prize was awarded to Prof. E. 
Hospitaller for his works on the study of phenomena which 
by their rapidity and frequency baffle ordinary methods of 
analysis 

H R H the Prince of W vlfs has consented to become 
patron of the Royal Meteorological Society 

Ihe twenty-second Longress or the Sanitary Institute will 
be held in Glasgow from July 25-30, under the presidency of 
Lord Blythswood. Sir Richard Douglas Powell, Bart, 
K C V O , will deliver the lecture to the congress on 11 The 
Prevention of Consumption " It appears from the pro¬ 
gramme that 250 authorities, including several county 
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councils and county boroughs, have already appointed 
delegates to the congress, and as there are more than 3300 
members and associates in the uwitute, there will probably 
be a large attendance in addition to the local members In 
connection with the congress, a health exhibition of 
apparatus and appliances relating to health and domestic 
use will be held as practical illustration of the application 
and carrying out of the principles and methods discussed 
at the meetings Popular tertures will be given in the 
exhibition on physical development, by Dr P Boobbyer, 
tare of eyesight, by Dr James Kerr, care of the teeth, 
by Mr G Cunningham, feeding and digestion, hy Prof 
A Bostock Hill, and healthy houses, by Prof H R 
Kenwood The sections nnd their presidents are — 

(1) Sanitary science and preventive medicine, Prof J 
Glaister, (3) engineering and architecture, Prof H Robin¬ 
son , (3) physics, chemistry, and biology, Prof Frank 
Clowes There will be eight special conferences, the sub¬ 
jects and presidents of whu.li will be as follows —Municipal 
representatives, Mr W F Anderson, industrial hygiene, 
Mr J Steele, medical officers of healWi, Sir C A Cameron, 
C B , engineers and surveyors to county and other sanitary 
authorities, Mr W Weaver, veterinary inspectors, Prof. 
James McCall, sanitary inspectors, Mr T F Strutt, 
women on hygiene, the Duchess of Montrose, the hygiene 
of school life, Prof John Edgar 

i fiL death is announced of Lieut -General Dubrovin, who 
was for a long time secretary of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St Petersburg 

Prof W Kaufman n, of Bonn, has been awarded the 
Von Baumgartner prize of the Vienna Academy 

Prof van ’t Hoff has been appointed honorary director 
of the medical faculty of Utrecht, and the newly erected 
chemical laboratory there has been named the Van ’t Hoff 
Laboratory in his honour 

Ihe Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna announces 
the following grants —To the Vienna Society for Solar 
Observation, 1600 krone for observations on climatic 
changes in the Goldberg glacier, and to Prof Ritter Beck 
von Managetta (Prague) 600 krone for studies of plant dis¬ 
tribution in the Julian Alps From the Wedl bequest, to 
Drs Obermayer and Pick (Vienna) 600 krone for the 
chemistry of immune substances, to Dr Moritz Probst 800 
krone for continuation of work on the brain, to Dr Karl 
Canullo Schneider 400 krone for a zoological expedition to 
Grado, to Prof Julius Tandler 1000 krone for studies in 
the development of birds The committee of the Treitel 
legacy awards the following grants —To Prof Hans 
Skraup (Graz) 1500 krone for studies on albumens, to Dr 
Franz Werner 6000 krone for a zoological expedition to the 
Egyptian Soudan, to Prof Julius Wiesner 4000 krone for 
effects of light on plant life in the Vellowstone district, to 
the Austrian Meteorological Society 4000 krone for investi¬ 
gations of the upper atmosphere, and to the Earthquake 
Commission 5465 krone 39 heller , 

That the depopulation of rural districts Is a social problem 
of the times In France no less than in this country is evident 
from the report presented by Dr, A F. Plicque to the 
Bulletin de In SocidU d* Encouragement for April The 
author makes a special study of the conditions prevailing 
in the canton of Donnemarie-en-Montols (Seine et Marne) 
This caiiton is situated In the midst of a fertjje agricultural 
district possessing att excellent climate, and within moderate 
distance of Paris, and from 1869 to 1891 there was a 
falling off in the population of from 9764 to 7683 inhabitants 
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It is also noteworthy that an inquiry in 1893 in the same 
district showed that 63 per cent of the farm labour was 
imported from outside, and that without this imported 
labour agriculture in this fertile region would come to a 
standstill The author traces the causes of the depopula¬ 
tion to ignorance of sanitary precautions leading to a high 
rate of infant mortality, emigration of young people to 
towns, effects of conscription, alcoholism, fire , and he 
considers the remedy to ronsist m improvements in primary 
and technical education, which should, in his opinion, 11 not 
merely give the child verbal forms, devoid of ideas, which he 
cannot understand, but should give children of rural com¬ 
munities an instruction suited to the surroundings in which 
they ought to live, and should develop, from their earliest 
years, a taste for agriculture 11 M Plicque instances the 
success of this method in Belgium In other words, the 
successful and contented ploughbov should not be en¬ 
couraged to leave his plough in order to become an un¬ 
successful and discontented teacher 

Would life be possible if the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
were replarcd by hydrogen^ This is a question discussed 
by Regnault and Reiser, who gave an affirmative answer 
in their well known treatise on respiration A fresh in¬ 
vestigation of the question is now given by Dr Arturo 
Marcacci in the Lombardy Kendiconit, xvxvn , 9, whose 
experiments were conducted at Palermo 'ihe author found 
that animals introduced into such an atmosphere soon died, 
the symptoms all indicating that the death was due to cold 
caused by the high thermal conductivity of the hydrogen 
Another phenomenon was the marked increisc in the absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen and evolution of carbonic anhydride 

In igoz the Zeitschnft fur Kryslallographtr uttd Mttur- 
alogic, founded by Prof P Groth, completed the twentv- 
fifth year of its publication Many mineralogists in various 
countries felt the occasion provided a fitting opportunity 
to commemorate the services rendered to mineralogy and 
(1 ystallography by Prof Groth by initiating and editing 
that journal Profs M H N Story-Maskelyne, W J 
Lewis, H A Mlers, and Mr L Fletcher formed themselves 
into a committee, and in response to an appeal a sufficient 
sum 0/ money was obtained to secure the services of Prof 
E Grutzner, of Munich, to paint a portrait of Prof Groth 
The picture was formally presented to Prof Groth on 
April 30 last, and was accompanied by a letter from Prof 
hitory-Maskelyne expressing the appreciation of Prof Groth ’s 
work on the part of the subscribers A photogravure of the 
portrait, executed by Dr E Albert and Co , of Munich, 
and a statement of receipts and expenses, will be forwarded 
shortly to each subscriber to the testimonial 

A new scheme for a North Polar expedition was described 
by M Charles B6nard at a meeting of about fifty men of 
science held in the home of the Prince of Monaco, in Peris, 
on June 19 According to the Peris correspondent of the 
Times, M Binard explained at length why the only feasible 
and rational route of penetration of the Polar Sea was one 
a little north of that followed by the J*Vafn The expedition 
ought to start from a Norwegian port, cross the southern 
portion of Barents Sea, take in dogs at Karabora, coast 
alorig YaJmal, ship its coal at Port Dickson, transported 
thither by special steamer, pass at the end of the summer 
along the Peninsula of Taimyr, arrive by the end of the 
autumn at the islands of New Siberia, and then, instead 
of going northward, as did the From, manage at all costs, 
even if it be necessary to winter in the Liakhoff or Bennett 
Islands, to reach a point on the 150th degree of east longi¬ 
tude Thence the ship or ships need only drift with the 
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ice Mi Binard urges the utility of having the expedition 
composed or two vessels m touch with each other by means 
of wireless telegraphy The expedition should take three 
years, but be provisioned for five It would not cost more 
than 1,500,000 francs (6o,oool) The assembled company 
eigned a memorandum declaring this expedition to be of 
scientific utility 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, 
Mr Conrad Beck described the unofocal (or unifocal) photo¬ 
graphic objective which has been worked out by Dr Stem- 
heil, of Munich The principle of the new construction 
consists in the employment of positive and negative lenses 
all of which have the same focal length and the same mean 
index of refraction, thus overcoming the difficulty of satisfy¬ 
ing the " Petzval condition " A positive focus is obtained 
by separating the positive and negative elements An 
example with a maximum aperture of 5 appears at 
first sight like a symmetrical triplet consisting of three 
single lenses, with the central negative lens divided to allow 
space for the diaphragm But the inner faces of the two 
negative lenses are concave to each other In the senes 
with an aperture of //6, there is a greater space between 
the negative elements, each of which is much nearer to the 
outer positive component that it is more immediately 
associated with Mr, Berk stated that even the //4 5 lens 
gives telescopic central definition, perfect freedom from dis¬ 
tortion and Hare, and a flat field of 6o° well corrected for 
astigmatism An incidental advantage of the construction 
Is that it gives a more even illumination, as oblique beams 
are transmitted more fully than when the elements of the 
combinations are in contact 

The Paris correspondent of the Times states that M Henri 
de la Vaulx is now completing his preparations for a third 
Mediterranean cruise in n specially constructed balloon, 
some particulars of which were given at Monday’s sitting 
of the Academy of Sciences M de la Vaulx will employ 
a ao-horse power engine of the Automobile type, attached 
to the car, which will work an aluminium screw seven 
metres in diameter 

A correspondent informs us that the optical illusion 
mentioned in Nature of June a (p 107) is described m the 
-Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (vol x , 
1878-9) In the experiments described in that paper circular 
rotating discs, and also travelling bands of paper, were used 
^ or exciting the eye, and it is shown that whatever the 
nature of the motion impressed on the eye, the surface 
afterwards looked at appears to move in the opposite direc¬ 
tion If a rapidly flowing stream, for instance, be looked 
at steadily for a time, and the eye afterwards directed to the 
bank, part of the bank will seem to flow through the middle 
of the field of view The image of the part of the bank that 
falls on the part of the retina affected bv the image of the 
moving water seems to flow slowly in a direction contrary 
to that of the stream, causing that part of the Solid earth 
to appear as if it had become plastic 

We have received from M A, Lancaster the Annua ire 
Mtffttforologiqus of the Royal Observatory of Belgium for 
1904. For sixty-eight years the observatory published 
«nnala devoted to astronomy and meteorology combined, but 
alnce 1901 each science has been dealt with separately 
The work consists of some 660 pages, and, In addition to 
monthly and seasonal meteorological data for various places, 
contains some valuable papers by M, Lancaster and others 
connected with the service, including the motions of cirrus 
clouds, and the dispersion of hail doudt, by M. Vander- 
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linden The latter subject in still a controversial matter, 
and although the results hitherto attained by shooting and 
other methods are not generally considered satisfactory, the 
experiments are likely to be continued for some years 

The Tranrurdonj of the South African Philosophical 
Societj (vol xv , part 1 ) contain an important paper by 
Mr J R Sutton on South African rainfall, being the fifth 
of a valuable series of studies on meteorological subjects 
whuh have appeared in the same publication The tables 
exhibit the daily and monthly rainfall at Kimberley re¬ 
corded by Mr F W Matthews hetween 1877 and iqoa, 
together with the diurnal variation and other useful details, 
also the monthly and annual rainfall at a large number of 
selected stations The values relating to Kimberlev have 
been discussed statistically and by the process of harmonic 
analysis The yearly falls from Mr Matthews’s senes vary 
from 934 inches in 1878 to 3130 inches in 1891 The 
greatest average annual fall occurs at Maclear’s Beacon, on 
1 able Mountain (86 81 inches), and the least at Port Nolloth 
(a 46 Inches) Speaking of the Kimberley values, Mr Sutton 
states that March is the wettest and July the driest month, 
the increase or devrease from one to the other being gradual 
Referring to South African rainfall generally, outside the 
Cape Peninsula and west coast, the author concludes that 
rainfall decreases on the whole with distance from the coa*t, 
and that it occurs with a high barometric pressure at Durban 
and a low pressure at Kimberley, it comes chiefly with 
south-westerly winds at the former station and with north¬ 
easterly winds at the latter The principal barometric dis¬ 
turbances come from the south 

\ small brochure, 111 whuh Mr G M Woodrow treat*, 
of the cultivation and varieties of the mango, 11 the choicest 
fruit of Hindustan,” has been published bv Mr Alexander 
Gardner, of Paisley, and can be obtained from Lhe offire 
of the G atdener's Chromate and certain agents in India 

In the matter of floral variation, several of the violets 
offer an attractive field of study, and a paper by Mr C E 
Britton dealing with floral variations among Surrev 
violets will be found in the Journal of Botany (May) The 
most important aberrations occur in the corolla, where, in 
the case of Viola Jiirfa, all stages, from the normal single- 
spurred petal to the symmetrical condition of five-spurred 
petals, were observed lhe condition of regular symmetry 
in the case of 1'iola Htvimana appears to be produced by 
the suppression of the spur, but the petals are all slightly 
pouched at the base 

Ihe principal historical events and<(appointments con¬ 
nected with the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, are 
summarised by Mr J C Willis in No 10, vol 11 , of the 
Agricultural Journal lhe expansion of the gardens has 
not only included the formation of five branch institutions 
situated in different climatic regions of the island, but 
during the term of office of the present director the scien¬ 
tific staff has been increased by the appointment of several 
specialists Although the introduction and investigation or 
plants of economic value have been carried Out in Ceylon 
since the Institution of the gardens in i860, there has been 
a gradual change in the scope of the work, and systematic 
collection and identification have given place to physiological 
research and experimental cultivation 

The skull of the dinosaur Trtceralops serratut is described 
by Dr R. S Lull (Bull Amer, Mus Nat Hist*, xix.) 

A figure of the palatal aspect shows the extreme length to be 
about 6 feet 4 inches 
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hi the Ottawa Naturalist for May, Mr L M Lambe 
describe the ph&Ungta of the manus of Omithomimus 
alias, which evidently had long- and sharp claws He 
-considers that this dinosaur was capable of rapid motion 
In pursuit of prey, and had the power of tenaciously grasp¬ 
ing- with its fore limbs 

To vol, xv , part 11 , of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh, Mr N Annandale com¬ 
municates the first Instalment of a senes of papers on the 
zoology of the Fsrdes, dealing In this instance with the 
land and fresh-water molluscs, isopods* and inserts, eatti 
group being treated by a specialist 

From the Field Columbian Museum we have received 
publications of the geological senes, vol 11 In No 3 
Dr S. W Wilhston gives a detailed description of the 
skeleton of the American pterosaur Nyctosaurus gracilis, 
which was formerly regarded as Pteranodon, and in No 4 
Mr E S Riggs gives a description and restoration of the 
dinosaur Apatosaurus (formerly Brontosaurus) Mr 
Riggs remarks that there is a striking similarity between 
his figure and the original restoration of the genus by 
Marsh Later on Marsh, evidently dissatisfied with its pro¬ 
portions, inserted additional vertebrae and ribs, and other¬ 
wise modified the skeleton, almost to the cxtrnt now 
rectified bv the evidence since acquired 

The whole of the seven articles in the first part of 
*of vi of the Bulletin of the College of Agriculture at 
Tokyo University are from the pen of Prof C Sasaki, all 
but one dealing with Insects of commercial value, more 
especially silk-producing moths Special interest attaches 
to the description, illustrated with two coloured plates of 
the adult insect and larva, of native methods of rearing 
the fine Yamamai moth (Antheroea yamatna 1) Five of the 
other papers treat of various races of silkworms and different 
modes of feeding them, while the sixth is devoted to the 
life-history of the wax-producing coccld Encerus pela In 
the eighth and last paper the author describes a new field- 
mouse, under the name of Arvicola hatenedzurm, which 
appears to be the Japanese representative of A (or Micro fuj) 
subterraneus 

A number of experiments have been carried out by 
Konradi on the duration of life of pathogenic bacteria in 
water (Centr f Bakt , xxxvi , No a, p 203) These show 
that the anthrax bacillus, the Micrococcus pyogenes aureus, 
and the typhoid bacillus may ultimately displace the 
ordinary bacterial forms of water and survive for a long 
period, anthrax for years, the M aureus formas long as 
545 <fay>, And the typhoid bacillus for more than 500 days, 
their pathogenic properties still being retained 

Prop Lingahd raises the question whether the Firo- 
plasma bigemtnum, the parasite of Texas fever of cattle, 
con find a habitat in the human subject (Centr f Baht , 
xxxvi., No 3, p. 314) He describes a case In which a 
native cattle attendant staying near bovines, the subjects 
of Texas fever, developed an illndis partly malarial, but 
partly, perhaps, due to infection with the Piroplasma, 
the special symptoms being continued remittent fever un¬ 
affected by quinine, hasmoglobmuna, and the presence in 
the blood of parasites similar to the Piroplasma 

Prop Griudley and Mr. Mojonnler, of the United States 
frakMitntent of Agriculture, have published the results of 
experiments on the losses occurring during the cooking Of 
meat (Bulletin No 141)- The chief loss In weight during 
the boiling, sauteing, and panbrolllng (cooking in frying 
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pan without fat) of meats Is due to removal of water In 
the roasting of meats, the loss is due to both water nnd fat 
When beef is cooked in water, 3 35-1 a 67 per «nt of nitro¬ 
genous matter, o 6—37 4 per cent of fat, and ao 0-67 4 P* r 
cent of mineral matter of the uncooked meat are found in 
the bioth In roast meat the loss is much less, 0*85-4 5 P* r 
tent of the nitrogenous matter, 45-57 5 per cent of the 
fat, and 2 47-27 a ppr rent of the mineral matter being 
found in the dripping As a rule, the larger the piece of 
meat cooked by boiling or toasting, the smaller is the re¬ 
lative loss Panbroiling seems to be the mode of cooking 
that occasions the least loss. A statement which will 
cause surprise to some is that beef which has been used 
for the preparation of beef-tea or broth has lost comparatively 
little in nutritive value, though much of the flavouring 
material has been removed 

The Geological Survey in Ireland has just issued a 
memoir on the geology of the country around Belfast, with 
a specially prepared one-inch map of the district colour- 
printed to show the various drift deposits and solid strata 
where these appear at the surface On the margin of the 
map are engraved and coloured two longitudinal sections to 
explain the general structure 0/ the country—a useful 
feature, whirh serves to render this excellent map more 
intelligible to the uninitiated The memoir and map arc 
the work of Messrs G W Lam pi ugh, J R Kdroe, 
A McHenry, H J Seymour, W B Wright, and H H 
Muff The description of the older rocks, from the 
Ordovician (or Lower Silurian) series to the Tertiary 
basalts, is based largely on the previous work of the 
Survey, supplemented by the information published by 
private workers The drifts, on which the field-staff was 
specially engaged, are very fully described, and in the 
explanation of their mode of origin reasons are given for 
rejecting the marine theory and for adopting the land-ire 
theory There Is much, however, of practical as well as of 
scientific interest in this volume, agricultural geology is 
especially dealt with, and there are notes on water supply, 
house sites, building materials, Ac , records of deep 
borings, petrographical notes on the igneous rocks, and a 
bibliography 

It may be said that the \uslnan Empire covers a wide 
field, but its manifold activity in matters of geologic il 
research is none the less remarkable Among recent 
memoirs received by us are two by Dr W Teisseyre on the 
north-eastern foreland of the Karpathians (Vcthandlungen 
der k k geol Beichsanstalt, 11503, pp 389-^08, and 
Beitrhge zur Palaontologie uud Geologic Osterrcnh- 
Vngatns, Bd xv , 1903, pp 101-136). In these the author 
traces the Influence of older movements, and of the result¬ 
ing crust-blocks, on the present structure of the Podolian 
lands, and seeks to reconstruct the country as it was, firstly, 
at the time of the Cenomanian marine transgression, and, 
secondly, at the opening of the Miocene period fn so 
doing, he is led to regard an anticlinal mass in Podoha, 
upheaved in Upper Jurassic times, as a somewhat belated 
offshoot of the Tnassiu folds of the Sudetlc Dr Tietze's 
report on the work done by the Geologlsche Reuhsanstalt 
in J903 (Verhandlungen, 1904, pp. 1-44) describes the dis¬ 
tribution of the field-surveyors, and the visits undertaken 
to other lands Among the papers issued under his 
energetic guidance in 1903, we note F Kerner's description 
of'the “ Fenster,'* or pseudo-inliers, of the Mosor Planina, 
where little patches of Eocene Flysch appear In the floor 
of hollows excavated naturg|)y through Cretaceous lime¬ 
stone Other evidence is forthcoming to show that the 
latter senes has been thrust over tjie former W Hammer 
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(Verhandl , 1903, p 343) contribute* a valuable paper on 
pegmatites In the Order Alps, In which he opposes the 
still popular view that such veins have been formed by 
lateral segregation from the surrounding rocks Dr. Rom¬ 
berg (p. 363) adds yet another paper to the discussion of 
thd v ldmf'-f k §lations of the Monzonl rocks, in which he tilts 
vigorously against Dr Doelter and his associated champions 

A tenth edition of Mr A Jamieson’s 11 Elementary 
Manual on Steam and the Steam Engine ” has been pub¬ 
lished by Messrs, Charles Griffin and Co,, Ltd. 

Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd , has pub¬ 
lished a catalogue dealing with Rontgen ray and high- 
frequency apparatus, instruments and accessories The 
pamphlet, which is well illustrated, contains numerous useful 
hints as to the use of induction roils and the charging of 
batteries Particulars as to the cost of instruments de¬ 
scribed are conveniently arranged, and the catalogue should 
be of service to workers in these branches of science 

We have received a copy of the Bulletin for November, 
published by the Permanent International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea, the contents of the first part 
of which were described in the issue of Nature for 
June 9, p 139 1 he present Bulletin is divided into 

four pares, dealing respectively with the following 
subjects —the condition of the atmosphere and of the 
surface water; lhe temperature and salinity at various depths 
expressed in metres, the nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic 
acid dissolved In sea-water, plankton tables for Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, England, 
Scotland, and Russia Attached to the several parts are 
numerous charts showing the results arrived at by observers 
of different countries The Bulletin may be procured from 
MM Andr Fred ll0st et hils, of Copenhagen 

The April number of the American Journal of Psychology 
contains a paper by Mr C Spearman entitled “ ' General 
Intelligence 1 Objectively Determined and Measured ” By 
means of statistical methods of considerable refinement 
and elaboration, the writer claims to have proved that an 
absolute correspondence exists between the degree of 
general Intelligence and general power of sensory dis¬ 
crimination, and that there is a variable correspondente 
between the latter and the more complicated intellectual 
activities of practical life. He believes in an underlying 
universal unity of the Intellectual function, the psychical 
nature of which is to be discussed in a later paper 

The second part of the first volume of the British Journal 
of Psychology was issued on June 10 It contains four 
P B P® rs an( i the proceedings of the Psychological Society 
Dr C S Myers writes on the taste-names of primitive 
peoples, and refers to the results of a few experiments he 
made with Dr Seligmann in the islands of the Torres 
Straits He found that the literal meaning of the phrase 
commonly used in the Torres Straits to denote sweetness is 
"tasting good", that the same phrase is applicable to 
denote saltness, the usual word for which is derived from 
sea-waterj the taste-names for salt and sour tend to be 
confused; and there is no specific name for the bitter taste 
Precisely similar features are found when the taste-names 
of lndo-Germamc languages are examined Dr. Myers 
extends Jua inquiry to other primitive peoples, and the results 
are given in his paper. Mr W H Winch has a paper 
on Immediate memory in school children. Prof R. Latte 
contributes notes on a case of successful operation for con- 
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genital cataract in an adult, and Prof. W McDougall deals 
with the variation of the intensity sensation with 

the duration of the sttfaiulus * 

»1 

A very readable paper on radium, by Mr E% P Poulton, 
is contained in the March issue of the Transaction* of the 
Oxford University Junior Scientific Club. 

We have received Communications No 87 and No 88 
fioin the phvsiiAl laboratory of the University of Leyden. 
In the first of these Dr Kamerlingh Onnes describes the 
meth\l chloride circulation used in the cryogenic laboratory, 
and in the second the results of the determination of the 
isothermals of mixtures of oxygen and carbon dioxide by 
Dr W H Keesom are given 

It is well known that the extension of the theory of 
the asymmetric carbon atom by Wislicenus to account for 
the isomeric relationships of ethvlene derivatives is in many 
cases unable to explain observed experimental facts In 
the current number of the Zcitschnft fur phystkahsche 
Cheque, vol xlviii p 40, Dr Pfeiffer shows how it is 
possible to account for many of these observations by a 
modification of the van 't Hoff-Wislicenus theory With 
this modification the formation of the cu- or Iran s-lsomer 
can be predicted, whether the ethjlene compound is obtained 
fiom an ethane or an acetylene compound 

The Carnegie Institute of Washington has just issued a 
pamphlet (No 7) containing an account of a new method 
for determining compressibility by Messrs T W Richards 
and >\ N Stull Bromine, iodine, carbon tetrachloride, 
chloroform, bromoform, water, and mercury have been ex¬ 
amined In the case of a substance like bromine, the liquid 
is hermetically enclosed in a very thin, flexible glqs* bulb, 
and subjected to compression under mercury, correction 
being made for the change in volume of the mercury and 
the glass A new form of high pressure manometer is 
described the working of which depends upon the difference 
between the compressibility of water and mercury 

In a recent experimental investigation by Dr T Wulf, 
published in the Zeitschrifl far physikahsche Chemic (vol 
xlvm p 87), it is shown that the electromotive fone at 
which hydrogen 10ns are liberated from solution, when deter¬ 
mined galvanometncally, Is quite independent of the 
pressure when this is varied between 001 and 800 atmo¬ 
spheres On the other hand, the polarisation of the 
hydrogen electrode increases with the pressure, and this 
increase is in quantitative agreement with Hetmhota's 
formula. The experiments show very clearly that the 
passage of a current through the solution is not necepsatfffy 1 
accompanied by the liberation of the gas in the form of 
bubbles 

The question as to whether the so-called colloidal * or 
pseudo-solutions are essentially different In character from 
ordinary solutions has been the subject of fnuch discussion 
and experimental investigation of late years, Bj applying 
the optical method of Tyndall to solutions, Messrs Lq^vp 
de Bruyn and Wolff, in the Recueil des Travaux chinuques 
de Pays-Bas, vol xxiii p aiS, arrive at the condqsioti that 
there is no sharp line of demarcation betweeanridjpasy solu¬ 
tions and pseudo-solutions. Solutions of bodies* of high 
molecular weight, such as tnsteanne and the * hexabetizoyl 
derivatives of mannite and dulcite in methyl alcohol, 
chloroform and acetic ether, exhibit optical, properties of &e 
same nature as colloidal solutions Light is reflected 
laterally from a beam Incident on the solution, and this 
reflected light is polarised 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Astronomical Oc^rrenceb in July — 

Tuly fl, uh itty. • Minimum of Algol (0 Perael) 

6. 13b.' Conjunct 15 of Jupiter and Moon Jupiter 

1*49 «. 

9 13b 141b. to ijh. 44m Moon occults 71 Tauri 

(mag. 4*6). 

„ 14b jm to 14b 58m Moon occults •' Tauri (mag j 9) 

i, 14b. 12m to 15b om Moon occults 2 a Tauri 
(mag. 3’6) 

m 17b 31m 10 18h. 24m Moon occults a Tauri (mag l 1) 

11. lib 34m. to 13b 28m, Transit of Jupiter's Sat III 
(Ganymede) 

15. Venus. Illuminated portion of disc=o 999, of Mars 
*0-995. 

18 15b. 41m Transit (ingress) of Jupiter's Sat III 

(Ganymede) 

25 9 b 38m Minimum of Algol (0 Persei) 

27. Ceres stationary 3^ S. of ■ Scorpu (Antares). 

28 Saturn Major aais outer ring = 43" 33. Minor axis 
= 10" 87. 

28-30, Epoch of Aqumnd meteoric shower (Radiant 
339 °-M B ) 

Smithsonian Institution 1900 Eclipse Results —No 
1439 of the Publications of the Smithsonian Institution is 
devoted to a splendidly illustrated account of the equip¬ 
ment and work of the expedition sent out by the AsLro- 
physiLil Observatory, under the superintendence of Prof 
Langley, to observe the total solar eclipse of May, 1900 
In chapter 1 the director, who was aided throughout by 
Mr C G Abbot, gnes a concise account of the objects of, 
and the preparation* for, the expedition Chapter li de¬ 
scribes the establishment of the eclipse camp at Wadesboro, 
North Carolina, on the same field as the Yerkes expedition 
under Prof Hale 


The loan of a 12-inch lens of 135 feet focal length by 
Prof Pickering made the photography of the inner corona 
one of the most important objects In summarising the 
results in: chapter ui , Prof Langley notes, among other 
things, that large prominences were observed, and appeared 
to be associated with regions of coronal disturbance Bolo- 
metrlc observations of the inner corona showed that the 
heating power of its radiation* was unexpectedly small 
Ihe search for an in tram ercu rial planet was made with a 
tamers of 3 inches aperture and 11 feet focus, and several 
suspicious images appeared on the plate, but as there was no 
lOnflnnatory second photograph the results were jncon- 
* lusive prof Langlev recommends a similar instrument 
for future observers 

The twenty-two beautiful plates which accompany the 
r eport display photographs of the observers and their instru¬ 
ments gs erected, the corona, and parts of the inner corona 

The Orbit of thf Companion to Sirius —From a dis¬ 


cussion of numerous observations of its position angle and 
distance, Herr O Lohse, of Potsdam, has determined the 
following elements (for icjooo) for the orbit of the small 
fonipanion to Sinus — 

I' .Jf-l894'337 (1844 956 ) I 8 = 44 ° 


.X= 1894-337 (i8*4 9S8) 

U» 50-381 

* 7 '*4559 

* -o 398 


i = 39 ° 91 
00 =212° 20 
a = 1 " 427 


1 yV comparison of the observed places with those calculated 
froiH the-elements, for various dates since 1862, shows that 
the elements are fairlv correct, the mean error in position 
angle being generally less than i°, and m distance less 
than o f 2 


An^ dpherriens, for the years 1900-1912 inclusive, calcii- 
UtiMMrom these elements, gives the‘position angle at the 
commencement of the present year as 116° a, and the 
distance as 6*6 Observations made at Yerkes on October 
19 and gave 115° 97, 6*31, and ns°o6, 6*33, as 

tne respeolve position angles and distances for those dates 
(^itrosofmsc^ Nachrichten, No 3955) 


Observations of Jupiter durinq 1903 —The results of 
J u, # reuS observations of Jupiter which were made at 
Juvuy during 19O3 are published and dfsculsed by MM 
FtftmmarioA and Beitoit in the Bulls ttn de la SoctiiU 
astronomique de France for June From these observations, 
which Agree with those of other observers, it appeers that 
tne northern equatorial band progressively diminished 
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during 1903, appearing to condense towards the southern 
edge 'lhe southern equatorial band appeared to be the 
centre of great activity, the great red spot forming a marked 
depression in the band, although not so sharply defined as in 
past years 

Several large bright spots appeared in tl^a, southern 
tropical zone, two of which, situated in longitudes iBtf^arttfc 
225° respectively, were remarkable In the southern 
temperate zone several small white spots were obser\ed 
which seemed to detach from the southern temperate band 
a quantity of the material of which the latter is composed 
Summarising the observed phenomena, it is obvious that 
the southern hemisphere of Jupiter is in an active state of 
disturbance, whilst the noithern hemisphere is remarkably 
quiescent 

Observations of the Satellite ot Saturn— In the 
Bulletin de la Socifti! astronomique dc France for June, M 
Lucien Rudaux publishes the results of a senes of observ¬ 
ations of five of Saturn’s satellites made by him during the 
years 1892-7 and 1901-3 at his observatory at Donville 
(Manche) 

If is particular object was to record the changes in tho 
brightness of each satellite, and from his numerous observ¬ 
ations he concludes (1) that the satellites have periods of 
rotation equal to their respective periods of revolution, 
(2) that they (especially Japetus) have dark spots, probably 
permanent configurations, which vause a decrease in the 
satellite’s apparent magnitude when presented to us (3) 
consequently the apparent magnitude of each satellite varies 
periodically with the satellite’s position in its orbit These 
conclusions are certainly justified by the observations of 
titan and Japetus, but in the case of Rhea the result 1* as 
yet uncertain 

Thf German Royal Naval Observatory —A quarto 
volume published by the German Naval Observatory under 
the general title 11 Aus dem Archiv der deutsrhen Seewarte ” 
(twenty-sixth annual publication, 1903) contains papers on 
the following subjects —(1) On the calculation of lunar 
distances by the aid of the Mercator functions, (a) estim¬ 
ation of the latitude of Heidelberg Observatory and its 
variations , (3) the daily variation of the magnetic declin¬ 
ation , (4) the wind variation on the German coast, (5) on 
the " going ” of the standard clocks of the German Naval 
Observntorv , (6) the definitive elements of comet 1887 II 
(Brooks) In the last named paper Prof Dr C Stechert 
ha*, reduced a large number of observations collected From 
various observatories, and has therefrom calculated the 
following definitive elements and the probable errors for the 
01 hit of Brooks’s comet (1887 II ) — 

T = 1887 March 17 4 a 7594 ±o 0061984 (M T Berlin) 

« =159" a6 ' IS* 9o ± 14''9ij 
Q —279° 56' iz"*6a± 3"'54 rMean equinox i 807 'o 
1 =104° 16' io" 47 ± 3 " 
tog q -o 2122261 ±0 0000095 
c =0 9836922±0 OOO2550. 

Dr Stechert’s paper is also published in No 3957 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten 

An Interesting MRtbor Trail — A peculiar meteoric 
phenomenon was observed by Senor J A Perez at Madrid 
on October 16, 1903 The meteor first appeared in Perseus 
at about 10 pm, and the luminous trail did not entirelv 
fade away until nearly 12 p m. In the meantime its shape 
varied considerably. Commencing as an almost closed 
curve with a loop in it, the loop gradually developed until 
finally the firimarv curved trail almost entirely disappeared, 
leaving only a short faint portion entirely separated froth 
the enlarged loop Six drawings and a description of the 
phenomenon are published in No of Dos Weliall 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY CONVERSAZIONE 
'T'HE second of the two conversaziones held annually at 
* the Royal Society took place on Wednesday, June 22 
Many of the exhibits of recent scientific methods and results 
on vjeW during the evening were shown at the conversazione 
held In May, and have already been described (May 19, p 68), 
bujtJthere were, In addition to a number ot new objects 

sdi experiments of which A list is here given 

Spontaneous electrification of radium Hon R J Strutt. 

A specimen of radium salt In a glass Tube Is hung up by an 
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insulating support in an exhausted vessel An electroscope 
is attached to the radium tube. Negatively electrified 
particles are shot off by the radium, and penetrate the glass 
tube, which is covered with a conducting coating of phos¬ 
phoric add, so as to act as an inductor Thus a positive 
charge Is left, and causes divergence When the electro- 
■dope leaf touches the outer vessel, which is earthed, it 
collapses, and begins to charge up again This will go on 
so long as the radium lasts —Demonstration of oscillating 
electric discharges Prof A Schuster, F.R.S , and Dr G 
Hemsalech Ihe separation of the components of a slowly 
oscillating electric discharge is effected by blowing a stead) 
current of air through it The discharge passes between 
two slightly inclined metal plates, and spectroscopic analysis 
shows the line spectrum of air in the initial discharge and 
the band spectrum of nitrogen in the oscillations Ihe 
metallic vapour from the electrodes does not seem to take 
part in the oscillations The effect of introducing cores of 
iron or other metals into a coil giving self-induction may be 
illustrated by this arrangement —The thermo-galvanometer 
Mr, W Duddell The instrument is Intended for the 
measurement of very small rapidly vaiying currents such as 
telephonic currents and the currents produced in the receiving 
vertical wire In wireless telegraphy. 'Ihe sensibility of the 
instrument is such that either direct or alternating currents 
from a few micro-amperes upwards can be measured —A 
new magnetic balance Mr W Hibbert The beam of a 
balance is made of a magnetised steel rod 27 centimetres 
long, The 11 centres " of the poles are 25 centimetres apart 
The repellent pole of a second magnet being placed over one 
end of the beam causes this to descend, and the force of 
repulsion is balanced by a weight sliding on the other half 
of the beam 

Photographs and diagrams illustrating solar and meteor¬ 
ological changes, and a senes of photographs to determine 
the relative temperatures of the stars Sir J Norman 
Loclcyer, K C B , F R S This exhibit included (1) enlarged 
Ictures of the sun in " K " light taken with the spectro- 
eliograpb of the Solar Physics Observatory (2) Diagrams 
illustrating the results of a discussion of sun-spot distribu¬ 
tion , the relationship between the positions of solar 
prominences and the different forms of the corona, the 
different types, and their distribution, of the short-period 
barometric pressure variation over the earth’s surface, and 
the close connection between the change of barometric 
pressure and rainfall (3) Series of photographs taken with 
a quartz-cal cite prismatic camera of a-inch aperture and 
18-inch focal length to determine the relative temperatures 
of stars (4) Composite positives on glass of the sun’s limb 
and disc, taken on the same plate with “ K M light —Photo¬ 
graphs and drawings prepared from observations taken by 
the lightning research committee to illustrate the behaviour 
of lightning on certain buildings struck and damaged, not¬ 
withstanding their being provided with lightning con¬ 
ductors Mr Kllllngworth Hedges —The physiotype Mr 
Francis Sheridan This is a method of permanent print¬ 
ing without the use of inks, specially adapted to finger 
printing and the reproduction of designs from animal and 
vegetable life The subject to be reproduced is pressed on 
paper, and bv dusting the invisible impression with a 
coloured powder a dark and permanent print is produced 
—Experiment showing the effect of internal stresses in glass 
upon light of different colours Dr L N G Fllon —Photo¬ 
graphic camera with free-swinging lens, and photographs 
taken with it Dr. W M Flinders Petrie, F K 5 — 
(1) Photomicrographs of interior of a rifle barrel; (2) photo¬ 
micrographs of brass used for cartridge cases Dr. W R 
Hodgkinson and Captain Hardcastle, R A 
A new automatic vacuum pump Mr, C E, S, Phillips 
The apparatus consists of a modified Toepler pump, so 
arranged that it works automatically through the operation 
of electrically controlled devices, for the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing extremely high rarefactions The pump will reduce 
the gas pressure within a vessel of 200 c c capacity from 
chat of the atmosphere to o 00a mm Id fifteen minutes — 
Vibrograph for recording vibrations photographically the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, Ltd. The 
Instrument is essentially similar to that used by Mr A 
Mallock, FR S., for recording vibrations caused by traffic 
on the Central London Railway*—An experiment illustrating 
harmonic undertones Mr. H. Knapman 
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The origin and growth of rlppl? marl; ■ Mrs Herth* 
Ayrton The experiments shown illustrated the way in 
which the sand ripples are formed on the sea shore. If 
sand be spread quite evenly on the bottom of a trough, and 
water above the sand be oscillated so as to produce stationary 
waves, a small ridge la formed where the horizontal velocity 
of the water is greatest, next a ridge is started on each side 
of the first, which grows , then two more ridges are started, 
the former growing, and so on until the whole surface of 
the sand is ripple-marked Each ripple now slowly moves 
towards the place of greatest horizontal velocity, while fresh 
ripples form near the places of least horizontal velocity 
Pairs of nppleB then coalesce here and there, and finally 
the greater part of the sand is assembled In a ripple-marked 
heap at the places of greatest horizontal velocity, this final 
result being attained, for example, in about twenty-five 
minute* in the case of the six-foot trough exhibited, when 
the stationary wave is twice the length of the trough It 
was also shown that ripples are not produced by a steady 
current of water flowing over sand, but that by disturbing 
this steady current sand ripples may be formed, which, 
however, are erased on the current becoming steady 
again 

Crystalline glazes on pottery Mr William Burton and 
Mr Joseph Burton The specimens illustrated the decorative 
application to English earthenware and stoneware of certain 
recently discovered glazes which develop artificial crystalline 
silicates during the firing and cooling of the wares In 
the “ sunstone " and “ fiery 11 crystalline glazes the crystals 
have the optical properties of micas, though their exact 
composition is at present undetermined In the starry and 
opalescent glazes the radiating needles are akin to the 
mineral willemlte, as is shown both by their optical proper¬ 
ties and their composition —Photographs of volcanic pheno¬ 
mena in the Lipan Islands Dr Tempest Anderson The 
photographs, which were taken by the exhibitor in April 
of this year, show, besides the topography of the craters, 
several changes which have taken place in and about them 
since a former visit in 1888, and also some explosions from 
the crater of Stromboli which took place while Dr Anderson 
wa* on that mountain 

Mimetic resemblance of the different forms of a single 
species of butterfly to two or three different models 
Seasonal phases of South African butterflies of the genus 
Precis Prof E B Poulton, F R S The fact that the 
non-mimetic male of the South and East African Papdio 
dardanus possesses three different forms of female, each 
mimetic of a different species of Danaine butterfly, was dis¬ 
covered bv Mr Roland Trimen, F R S Within the last 
few months this discovery has for the first time been con¬ 
firmed by breeding The exhibited specimens, constituting 
the entire evidence thus obtained, were bred by Mr* George 
F Leigh at Durban, Natal The evidence of the wonderful 
seasonal changes in South African butterflies obtained by 
Mr Guy A K Marshall has been further increased during 
the present \ear His recently obtained evidence was ex¬ 
hibited, and consisted of a wet-season female of Precif 
anttlope with its five dry-season offspring—Colour photo¬ 
graphs (Sanger-Shepherd process) of living moths and 
butterflies in their various stages of larva, pupa and imago 
Mr F Enock—(1) Living specimens of youhg flatfish, (a) 
methods of determining the age of plaice, (3) charts illus¬ 
trating the natural history of the plaice in the North Sea; 
(4) charts illustrating the plankton and hydrography of the 
English Channel during 1903 the Marine Biological 
Association —The cilloscrlbe, a machine to record the move¬ 
ments of cilia and the effect of physical conditions and 
chemical reagents upon them Dr W E. Dixon and Mr O 
I n eh ley —Specimens of West Indian Are-Ales the Zoological 
Society of London 

Photography of the movements of plants by means of the 
kammatograph Mrs D H Scott The photographs are 
taken at intervals varying according to the rapidity of the 
movements of the plants during several days, and sometimes 
weeks. They are then shown on the screen in the kammato¬ 
graph, and the movements of many days can be followed ip 
a few seconds —Models to illustrate the reduction (hetbntH 
type) divisions in animals and plants* Prof. J. B, Farmer, 
F R.S , and Mr. J. E. S. Moore 

(1) Model of the external door of the Great Pyramid; 
(2) ellipsograph; Mr. R Inwards. 
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SOME ANCIENT MAMMAL PORTRAITS 

\7ERY little attention appears to have been hitherto de- 
* voted to the correct identification of the wild animals 
represented in the ancient Assyrian and Babylonian sculp¬ 
tures, and m the frescoes of Egypt under the Pharaohs 
Antiquarians and Egyptologists seem in the mam to have 
contented themselves with calling an animal a gazelle, an 
antelope, or a deer, without the slightest attempt to ascer¬ 
tain whether such titles are correctly bestowed, and in some 
cases utterly oblivious of the Tact that deer (with the ex¬ 
ception of the Barbary red deer and the fallow-deer in 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco) are quite unknown in the 
African continent A remarkable instance of this occurs in 
a comparatively recent publication of the Egypt Explor¬ 
ation Fund, forming the eighth memoir of the Arche¬ 
ological Survey of Egypt, entitled 11 The Mastaba of 
Ptahhetep . at Saggareh Part 1 The Chapel of 
Ptahhetep and the Hieroglyphs," by N de G Davies 
Here a plate depicting a number of antelopes and goats 
is lettered 14 The Deer—East Wall " A moment's consult¬ 
ation with a naturalist friend would, of course, have saved 
the author from this absurd error 

Many of the animals represented in the sculptures and 
frescoes are obviously mythical, but others equally clearly 
represent species then living in the country, and these are 
for the most part so well and characteristically represented, 
that in many cases there is little or no difficulty m identify¬ 
ing the species to which they belong Apart from the 
intrinsic interest of identifying the various species portrayed, 

a certain amount of 
information may at 
\\ the same time be 

if \\ obtained with re- 

U I 1 ffard to former I 

v —j l distribution of the 

? Q|\ species in question, 

y / so that the investi- 

" T gation of the subject 

/ \ / \J has considerable 

ft I f scientific Interest 

V\ Jj With these few 

1 /{r m **J*** mm *F preliminary observ- 

1 LiW atlons, I proceed at 

1 if \^t once to the consider- 

IV l V // \ft ation of such figures 

f I \\ f I M as I have been able 

L\ y\ L\ TV to identify with 

more or less cer- 

Fig I —Nubian Ib», from ih* Ptahhetep taint ^’ u *#,!?" 

Chapel mg that these for 

the most part re¬ 
present ungulates, the portraits of Carnivora being far 
more difficult to assign to their respective species, 
Commencing with the above mentioned figures from the 
east wall of the Chapel of Ptahhetep, for copies of which 
I am indebted to Mr. F LI Griffith, the editor of the 
publication cited, there is no difficulty in identifying Fig 1 
with the Arabian, or Nubian, ibex ( Capra nubiana ) 
Although the knotted ridges on their front surfaces are 
not shown, the circular sweep of the horns is unmistakable, 
while further evidence for the specific identification is 
afforded by the long and pointed beard on the chin It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable that in another represent¬ 
ation of the same animal, from a hunting-scene on the east 
wall of this chapel, the beard is omitted , possibly one figure 
represents the animal in the summer dress, and the other 
in the winter coat The shortness of the tail in both 
figures may be cited as a further instance of the artist's 
fidelity to nature 

Equally unmistakable and characteristic is the portrait of 
the aoul, or Soemmerring’s gazelle (Gazella soemmerrtngi), 
which Is reproduced in Fig a The characteristic inward 
curvature of the tips of the horns is remarkably well shown, 
although the relative length of these appendages appears to 
be somewhat exaggerated. Contrasted witl* the figure of 
the ibex, the gazeue-lilce v slenderness and length of limb, 
as well as the lightness of the whole build, are remarkably 
well brought out in this portrait The short till is also 
a characteristic gazelle feature Soemmerring’s gazelle. It 
may be observed, is still fairly abundant in Upper Nubia, 
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and in past times may have been found much lower down 
the Nile delta 

The next three figures from the Ptahhetep Chapel re¬ 
present long-tailed antelopes Of these, the one shown in 
Fig 3 iq ( I take it, probably the lesser kudu (Stre Juice poj 
imocrluj), if not this, the Abyssinian bushbuck (Tragela^hui 
scnplus ), the length 
and strong twist of 
the horns render it 
however, probable that 
the picture is intended 
for tlie former animal 
The absence of a tuft 
of hair on the throat, 
as well as the relative 
size of the drawing 
and the narrowness of 
the cars, clearly show 
that the portrait is not 
intended for the 
greater, or true, kudu 
Neither the lesser kudu 
nor the bushbuck are 
now known from Egypt, 
although thev occur in 
Somaliland, Abyssinia, Fig a — Soemmering s gazelle, from 
and probably Kordo- the Piahhci.p Ch.p .1 

fan The abundant 

hairing of the lower part of the tail is clearly indicated tn 

^From the spiral twist and length of the backwardly sweep¬ 
ing horns, the stout build, and the length of the tail, there 
can be little doubt that the animal portrayed in I'ig 4 » s 
an addax (Addax nasomaculatus ), a species of antelope met 
with at the present day throughout the desert tracts of 
northern Africa The artist, it will be noticed, has made 
the profile of the face markedly concave, and thereby 
different from that of any of the other antelopes depicted 
Equally characteristic of the north African desert zone 
is the white, or sabre-horned, oryx (Oryx leucoryx) which 
differs from the other members of its tribe by the long 
horns sweeping backwards in a bold and graceful curve, 
mstead of rising nearly straight up from the forehead 
These features, as well as the long and thickly haired tail, 
are clearly represented in the portrait reproduced in Fig 5, 
which may unhesitatingly be admitted to indicate the species 
in question lhe white oryx is still a comparatively common 
antelope in the deserts of Upper Nubia and Kordofan 
From the nearly straight and more strongly ringed horns, a 
figure of another antelope in the hunting-scene on the east 
wall of the Ptahhetep Chapel is intended, I think, for the 
beisa oryx (Ory* 

beisa), which ranges (I 

from the Red Sea ^N\ 

Littoral m the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakini 
through Abyssinia to 

Somaliland and north- / 

east Africa generally / /-—^ 

Antelopes of other ^ / 

kinds, including some / \ / 

of the smaller gazelles, / J j 

are recognisable on II - TV 

various Egyptian fres- \|v / r-rri 

coes, but their exact /I] / / \Vl 

specific determination ln/\ I 11 \Yl 

is difficult or im- l/f V V // 

possible Cattle are *J I \\ / J T\ 

frequently depicted, but vV w 

all appear to be ^ 

domesticated animals, p ic 3 —l»mt kudu ( p ) from the Ptahhetep 
none of which belong Chapel 

to the humped breed, 

now so common in Africa Camels ate occasionally repre- 
■enlecL but there is nothing to show that these indicate the 
existence of this animal in a wiW state in the country at 
that elate, most probably, indeed, they are domesticated 
specimens Very interesting,^ m a scene representing 
mEut e-bearers from Cush (Goss's "Ancient Egypt, P- 
37) is the portrait of a giraffe with a dog-faced baboon 
clinging to itB throat Curiously enough, the giraffe is 
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represented with the leg's spotted right down to the hoofs, 
after the fashion of the southern races of this species, and 
unlike the Nubian form, In which the spotting stops short 
at the knees and hocks It must be acknowledged, how¬ 
ever, that the artistic merit and attention to details are 

nothing like so 
good In the Cush 
tribute scene as in 
the Ptahhetep fres¬ 
coes 

Among the Carni¬ 
vora, the lion and 
the leopard are fre¬ 
quently depicted, 
but in the afore¬ 
said frescoes of the 
tribute-bearers from 
Cush, the spots of 
the latter animal are 
represented a? more 
like those of the 
ocelot As might 
have been expected, 
the ichneumon, or 
Egyptian mungoose 
(Herpestes 1 ehneu- 

F10 4-Male Bdd.x, from ihe Puhhei 0 p mon ) the 

Bpe destroying propensi¬ 

ties of which render 

it so venerated among the inhabitants of the Nile 
delta, Is very frequently represented in the frescoes 
It Is well shown in Fig 6, A , from the Ptahhetep hunting- 
scene The fore part of the animal shown at D in the 
same figure seems to be intended for the little African 
fennec fox (Cams famehcutV the projecting appendix seen 
below the eye In the figure being apparently a conventional 
mode of representing the bristles or M whiskers," which are 
remarkably well developed in that species 
The long-tailed and long-hind-legged animal shown at 
B m Fig* 6 Is apparently the lesser, or hairy-footed, jerboa 
{Jaculus htrhpes), the small size of the ears showing that 
it is not intended for the larger jerboa (Jaculus aegyptiacus) 
Another rodent showh in some of the frescoes, as In one 
of labourers bringing in sheaves of corn (Goss, op cit p 
195). ib the Egyptian hare The length of the ears, by 
which the animals are being carried, is, however, greatly 
exaggerated, the length of these appendages being nearly 
equal to that of the head and body. 

A remarkable instance of fidelity to nature occurs in the 
two portraits of a hedgehog shown at C in Fig 6, from 
the Ptahhetep hunting-scene, one of these representing thp 

animal standing in 
the open, and the 
second showing it 
coming out of a hole 
with a locust in its 
mouth The well 
developed ears 
clearly show that 
the species depicted 
is the Jong-eared 
hedgehog (Erin- 
aceus aiifituj), 
which differs from 
Its European cousin 
by the large size of 
(he ears 

1 urning to cer¬ 
tain sculptures from 
Assyria, Babylonia 
and other parts of 
western Asia, I may 
Fig 3 —While oryx, from tha Piobbcicp m the flrit place 
Chiprt direct attention to 

an Illustration in 

Vaux’s "Nineveh and Pereepolis," entitled " Figure 
Carrying Gazelle, 1 ’ which Is reproduced In the accom¬ 
panying cut (Fig. 7). The original slab, which Is 
preserved In the British,, Museum, was one of those 
obtained from the pallet at Nlmroud by Sir Henry 
Layard, In whose own work It bears the above-mentioned 
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legend Clearly such a title does manifest Injustice to the 
genius and fidelity to nature of the ancient sculptor, who 
has faithfully portrayed the palmated and branching antlers 
and dappled hide of a fallow-deer, spots being, it Is almost 
unnecessary to mention, quite unknown in any species of 
gazelle The interest of this sculpture does not, however, 
by any means end here, for the details of the antlers and 
other features are sufficient to show that the species 
portrayed is evidently the Mesopotamian fallow-deer (Cervus 
mesopotavucus) t which is a native of the Lurlstan province 
of Mesopotamian Persia, and was first definitely made 
known to European science by the late Sir Victor Brooke 
in 1875 That a species should have been thus dearly 
portrayed centuries and centuries ago by a sculptor of the 



Fig 6 —Small mammals from the Ptahhetep Chapel a, Ichneumon 
n, Lesser jerboa, L, Hedgehog, d, Fenncc 


Babylonian era, and should have remained unknown in 
western Europe until the close of the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Is certainly a curious feature in the 
progress of human knowledge 

Of minor interest is another slab from Nunroud of which 


a cut appears in Vaux's above-mentioned volume, where 


it Is lettered " Figure 
Carrying a boat " The 
form of the horns, the 
general contour of the 
animal, and, above all, the 
absence of a beard on the 
chin, indicate, however, 
that the sculptor lias re¬ 
presented one of the 
gazelles, which is prob¬ 
ably the common Dorcas 
gazelle (Gaeella do teas ), 
which at the present day 
has a wide distribution in 
North Africa, whence it 
extends into Palestine and 
Syria It is, however, 
possible that the figure 
may be intended for the 
goitred gazelle (Gaaella 

subgutturosa), which 
ranges from the Caucasus 
through Persia and Syria, 
and thence into Central 



Asia, where it is repre¬ 
sented by a distinct local 
race 


Fig 7 —Human figure curving 
Metopouutiin follow dter, from 
lha Police oi Nunroud 


The last, but by no 

means the least Interesting, sculpture to which I shall 
allude is one from Nlmroud of whii-h a woodcut appears 


on p 21$ of the work above cited, where it is de¬ 
scribed as a 11 Bull-hunt." The horns of the animals 


depicted are, however, as shown in the accompanying re¬ 
production of the cut (Fig 8), quite unlike those of the 
bulls represented in the Egyptian frescoes, and strongly 
recall those of the white-tailed gnu (ConnochaeUt gnu) of 
South Africa* Moreover, the tails of these animals are of 


the same type as those of the horses shown In this and 
other sculptures, and are aulte different from those of the 
oxen of the sculptures ana frescoes, which have a some¬ 
what club-shaped form It would appear, therefore, lha* 
the portrait is that of an animal with a fully haired cad 
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like A gnu or horse, and not one with a terminally tufted 
(all of the ox type Again, the general form of the animal 
is much more like that of a gnu than of a bull 

Accordingly, there appears a very strong presumption 
Chat this sculpture represents the hunting of a species of 
gnu, and if this be really the case, it would be a fact of 
very considerable interest in connection with animal dis¬ 
tribution The two Jiving species of gnu arc now confined 
Co Africa, but their near relatives, the hartebeests, range 
into Syria, while fossil species of that group, as well as of 
other antelopes of an African type, occur in the Upper 
Tertiary strata of northern India and China Nothing is 
therefore more likely than that gnus should have formerly 



Fig 8 —A gnu (0 hunt, from Nimroud 

had a more extensive range If this be so, it would be one 
more argument in favour of the old view that the present 
antelope fauna of Ethiopian Africa immigrated into the 
country from the north, and against the modern theory of 
its autochthonous origin in Africa itself For It is surely 
much more probable that animals should have died 
out in their ancient habitat and flourished in the country 
in which there are comparatively new arrivals rather than 
the converse 

A more extensive and detailed study of the old Assyrian 
and Babylonian sculptures and of the Egyptian frescoes would 
doubtless lead to the identification of species of animals 
other than those mentioned above, but such Identifications 
as I have been able to make are sufficient to demonstrate 
that the subject has a definite bearing on the past dis¬ 
tributional history of mammals, and that it ought not to 
be neglected by students of that branch of zoology 

R. Lvdikkir 


THE ACTION OF RADIUM EMANATIONS 
ON DIAMOND 1 

\A 7 llLN diamonds are exposed to the impact of radiant 
matter in a high vacuum they phosphoresce of 
different hues, and assume a dark colour, becoming almost 
black when the bombardment is long continued (PhiL 
Trans , 1879, part 11 , p 658, par 635) 
home diamonds blacken in the course of <1 few minutes, 
while others require an hour or more to discolour a This 
blackening Is only superficial, and although no ordinary 
means of cleaning will remove the discoloration, it goes at 
once when the Stone Is polished with diamond powder The 
fact that the black stain is not affected by ordinary oxidising 
reagents would seem to show that it is not due to a layer 
of amorphous carbon, but it might be graphite, which is 
much more resistant to oxidation Becquerel has shown 
that graphite is converted into graphitic oxide by long 
digestion in a warm mixture of potassium chlorate and 
strong nitric acid, while diamond—£ven in a very finely 
powdered state—is absolutely unaffected by the mixture 
{Ann dc Chun et de Phys , [*], vol xix p 3ga) 

Some forms of graphite dissolve in strong nitric acid, 
others require a mixture of highly concentrated nitric and 
potassium chlorate to dissolve them, and even with this 


1 Read before ihe Royal Society on June v6 by Sir William Crooks*, 

• 

1 At a lecture before the Royal Imtliuuon on Jupc 11, 1(97, 1 earned a 
nalmetlf °|iul of diamond 10 radiant matter bombardment before the 
audicncefor about five minutes, a imp of melol covering part of the atone. 
On removing the diamond from the vnenum tube and projecting Its Image 
nn tee screen wuh foe electric lantern, the image or foe darkening was 
wry apparent 


intense oxidising agent some graphites resist longer than 
others M Moissan has shown that the power of resist¬ 
ance to nitric acid and potassium chlorate is in proportion 
to the temperature at which the graphite has been formed, 
and with reasonable certainty we can estimate this tempera¬ 
ture by (he resistance of the graphite to this reagent 
Judging from the long time required to remove the super¬ 
ficial darkening from diamond, the graphite is as resistant 
as that formed at the temperature of the electric arc 

On one occasion when I had blackened the surfaces of 
diamonds by molecular bombardment in vacuo M. Moissan 
was present, and took some away with him for further 
examination He subsequently reported the results in the 
Comptes rendus, vol cxxiv , No 13 He heated the 
diamond to 6o° in an oxidising mixture of potassium 
chlorate and fuming nitric aud prepared from mono- 
hydrated sulphuric acid and potassium nitrate fused and 
quite free from moisture The action on the black layer 
is very slow I here is produced graphitic oxide, which at 
an increased temperature yields pyrographitic acid, which 
is easily destroyed by nitric Acid Hence the variety of 
carbon which coated the diamond was graphite lhe tians- 
formntion of diamond into graphite requires the high 
temperature of the electm an lhe higher tile temperatuie 
to which graphite is raised the greater 1* itb resistance to 
oxidation M Moissan concludes that the temperature 
reached by the surface of the diamond in my radiant ninlt?r 
tubes is probably about 3600° 

1 he 0 -rays from radium having like properties to Lhe 
kathode stream in a radiant matter tube, it was of interest 
to ascertain if they would exert a like difference on diamond 
Iwo Bingara diamonds, A and B, weighing respectively 
09(10 and loao grains, were selected as near as the e>e 
could judge of the same size and colour—very pale yellow, 
technically known as “ off colour " Diamond A was put 
in a drawer far removed from radium or any radio-active 
body Diamond B was kept close to a quartz tube con¬ 
taining about 13 milligrams of pure radium bromide sealed 
in vacuo It phosphoresced brightly and continued to glow 
the whole time of the experiment 

After a fortnight the two diamonds were put side by side 
and compared I could see no appreciable difference in 
colour between them Diamond B was now replaced close 
to the quartz tube of radium, and they were kept in contact 
for six weeks At the end of that time examination again 
showed scarcely any difference between the two The one 
which had been near the radium might be a little the 
darker of the two, but the difference was too slight to 
enable me to speak positively 

Diamond B was now put inside a tube with radium 
bromide, the salt touching it on all sides, as it was thought 
possible that a screen of quartz might interfere with Lhi 
passage of emanations which would act on the diamond 
The comparison diamond was kept removed from the eman¬ 
ations as before The experiment was continued for seventy- 
eight days, when the two diamonds were again examined 
There was now a decided difference in colour between them , 
diamond A was of its original pale yellow “ off colour/ 1 and 
diamond B was of a darker appearance and of a bluish 
tint, with no yellow colour apparent 

It thus appears that the property which radium eman¬ 
ations possess of darkening transparent bodies which they 
impinge upon—a property very marked in the case of glass, 
and less with quartz—also holds good in the case of 
diamond 

Diamond B was now heated to 50° C in a mixture of 
strongest nitric acid and potassium chlorate fur ten days, 
the mixture being renewed each day. At the end of this 
time tfie diamond had lost its dull «urface colour, and wan 
as bright and transparent as the other stone, but its tint 
had changed from yellow to a pale blue-green 

The radium emanations have therefore a double nrtion on 
the diamond The 0-rays (electrons) effect a superficial 
darkening, converting the surface into graphite in a manner 
similar to, but less strongly than, the more intense electrons 
m (he kathode stream But the alteration of the body 
colour of the stone by emanations which are obstructed by 
thfe thinnest film of solid metfcr, even by a piece of thin 
piper, is not so easy to understand. A superficial action 
might be expected, but not one penetrating through die 
whole thickness of jthe diamond I believe the alteration 
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of colour is a secondary effect, in presence of radium (he 
diamond is extremely phosphorescent, and it continues to 
shine during the whole time of the experiment This 
constant state of vibration in which the diamond was kept 
for many weeks may have caused an internal chanjfe re¬ 
vealing itself in a change of colour Indeed, it is not 
difficult to suppose that a chemical as well os a physical 
action may result If the yellow colour is due to iron in 
the ferric slulc a reduction to the ferrous state would quite 
arcount for the < hange 0/ colour to a pale blue-green 

This alteration of colour may be of rommen-i'il import¬ 
ance If “off colour " stones can be lightened thrir value 
will increase, while if the prolonged action of radium is 
to communicate to them u decided colour they would be 
worth much more as “ fancy “ stones 

| 1 dded June ifi —After the ten days’ heating in the above 
and mixture the Lwo diamonds were put together in a 
gloss tube and carried about for twenty-five da\s, some¬ 
times loose and sometimes in the tube r I hev then were 
laid near together on a sensitive film in lotal darkness for 
twenty-four hours On developing, di urmnd B had im¬ 
pressed a strong image on the film but onlv a very faint 
mark could be seen where ihe olher diamond hud been 
Probably this slight action was due to a little radio-activity 
induced in A during its twenty-live days’ proximity to B 

The experiment was then repeated for confirmation, 
allowing the diamonds to remain on the sensitive surface 
for only five hours On dcvi lopmenl, a good image of 
diamond B was seen, but not so black as jn the former 
cepe 

The fact that diamond H was strongly radio-active after 
it had heen away from radium for thirty-five days, for ten 
of which i( was being heated in a mixture powerful enough 
to dissolve off its outer skin of graphite, seems to me proof 
that radio-activity is by no means a simple phenomenon 
It not merely consists in the adhesion of electrons or eman¬ 
ations, given off by radium, to the surface of an adjacent 
body but the property is one Involving deep-seated layers 
below the surface, and Ifke the alteration of tint is prob¬ 
ably closely connected with the intense phosphorescence the 
stone had been expeuencing during its seventy-eight dnvs’ 
burial in radium bromide ] 


THE MARKINGS AND ROTATION PERIOD 
OF MERCURY 

AT UCH new light was thrown upon the rotation period 
of Saturn during the year 1903, and it seems highly 
probable that (he next planet to afford us information as 
to the same feature will be the planet Mercury Spots of 
very definite and distinct character are certainly visible on 
the surface of this fugitive little orb which offers a more 
promising field for new discoveries than Venus, though it 
is considerably smaller, at a much greater distance from 
us, and more unfavourably placed for observation The 
markings sometimes perceptible on Mercury appear to be 
of sufficient prominence to be fallowed, and if really capable 
observers are forthcoming, at the opportune period, to study 
them, it will be possible to ascertain once and for nil whether 
this circumsolar planet turns on its axis once in about 24 
hours or 88 days, and an important advance in our know¬ 
ledge will have been made 

Spots have been discerned on Mercury since the time of 
Schroeter about a century ago Among those who have 
obtained observations of them are the following — 


Schroeter 

Harding 

Bessel 

Prince 

Birmingham 

Vogel 


iSoo [ Denning 

1801 I Schiaparelli 

18O1 j Bienner 

1867 I Lowell 

1870 Barnard 

1871 I Mcllarg 


1882 

1882-3 

1896 

1896 

1900 

1904 


In 1800 Schroeter announced that the rotation period 
was about 24(1 4m from blunted appearances of the 
southern horn, but doubted if the value could be determined 
to within a few minutes In 1601 Harding perceived a 
dusky spot in the southern hemisphere, and derived the 
period as 24b, 5m, 30a Further observations, however, 
obtained by himself and Be seel caused him to reduce this 
period to ajh, om, 50s Bessel found 94h, om 531, from 
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several of Schroeter’s observations extending over fourteen 
months In 1882 Denning, at Bristol, thought a penbd 
of about 25 hours would satisfy the observations, but 
Schiaparelli, in the pure Italian sky, arrived at very different 
results, and concluded that the planet rotated in 88 days, or 
in the same period as he revolved round the sun Quito 
recently McHarg found th® time 24b 8 m from his own 
observations of a dark spot in April, 1904 a l*o de- 

tluced a period of 24b 5m 48s from a blunting of the 
southern horn seen by Srhroeter in 1800 March, and by 
Denning in 188a November 



ON HIE DIMENSIONS OF DEEP-SEA WAVES , 
AND THEIR RELATION TO METEOR¬ 
OLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHIC\L CON¬ 

DITIONS 1 

'T'HE following table has been Lompiled from the original 
^ sources after re-calculatmg the true velocities corre¬ 
sponding to the “ Beaufort numbers 11 in accordance with 
Ihe alteration of reduction factor adopted by meteorologists 
since the date of Ihe observations — 

Tabic showing the Relation between the True Viloaty of 
the Wind, tn .Statute and 111 Geographical Miles per Hour 
and the Height of the Wave in led. as deduced from 
Observations by numerous breach Observers extending 
over many years and taking in all the Oceans 


0 00 

2 0 

1 50 

55 

3 00 

10 0 

3 60 

12 4 

4 36 

.58 

4 5 ° 

16 5 

4 80 

18 0 

5 45 

21 7 

1 

6 00 

25 0 

6 00 

25 0 

6 55 

283 

7 20 

32 2 

7 SO 

34 0 

8 18 

35 3 

840 

39 8 

9 00 

440 

9 60 

492 

9 82 

SI 2 

10 50 

58*2 

10 8 

61 8 

This table 


I 7 
4 8 
87 
10 8 
*3 7 
M 3 


21 7 
21 7 
24 6 

28 o 

29 5 

33 '3 

34 6 
382 
43 7 
45 3 
SO 5 
53 7 


1 97 

3 28 

4 92 
6 17 

6 56 

7 55 
9 12 

13 45 


| 10 83 
I 13 12 
! 11 65 
1 i7’o 
! *5 4 * 

, 16 57 
I *6 73 
1 20*67 
21 *98 
25’43 
28 54 
27 89 


Desbois 


Antoine 

Pam 

Desbois l 
Antoine 
Pans 
(*’ Grosse 
Houle '’)i 
Desbois 
Antoine 
Pam 
Antoine 
Desbois 
Pans 
Antoine 
Desbois 
Antoine 1 
Pans 

Desbois 1 
Antoine 


Average 


I 01 

1 68 

2 03 
2 01 

241 
2 19 
1 97 
I 61 


a 3 * 

1 91 

M 3 

1 89 

2 20 
2 31 
238 

2 13 
2 24 
2 05 
2 04 
2 22 


2 03 


Feet 
0 86 
I 46 
i 77 

1 n 

2 09 
1 89 
* 71 
1 41 


2 01 

1 65 

2 II 
I 65 

1 91 

2 or 
2 07 

1 as 

1 94 

1 7» 
l 77 
* 93 


1 7 * 


observations conducted at various times during a period 
of about forty years by independent observers, all French 
seamen of the navy or merchant service, carried out in 
almost all parts of the oceans ordinarily visited by ships, 
and from many different vessels (none, however, of the 
great size of our modern liners, and therefore better for 
such observations), and shows the average height of rhe 
wave, in open sea with sufficient depth oT water, to be Ln 
simple arithmetical proportion to the velocity of the wind, 
the height of the wave tn fed being tn round numbers one- 
half of Ihe velocity of the wind m statute miles per hour 

This result does not express a dynamical law, It Is simply 

1 Eaincred from t piper by Dr Vauihin Cornish in the Geographical 
Jour mI (or May, 1904* 
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(he result of averages, but if confirmed by further observ¬ 
ation it will have considerable interest for geographers, 
meteorologists, and for those who have to do with the 
«ea. 

We may take ao-feet average waves and 30-feet occasional 
waves as the limit In very severe gales In the 11 seas, 1 ' and 
30-feet average and 45-fcet “ ordinary maximum ” waves 
as the limit of wave-height for the oceans Although 
strong winds will push short waves to a considerable steep¬ 
ness, yet they are not able to attain quite so great a height 
as somewhat longer waves, because, moving more slowly, 
their tops give way under the great difference of wind- 
pressure upon their two sides Thus the development of 
(he larger waves primarily depends upon the opportunity 
to attain greater length It is in this respect that our con¬ 
sideration of the size of the cyclone becomes so important 
Jiir deep-sea waves, especially for explaining the co-existence 
of the steep storm waves with the swell 

The slighter development of the longer waves is un¬ 
doubtedly Influenced by the dual circumstance that the length 
of fetch of wind of the required velocity diminishes (the 
stronger winds only blowing for a short Ume at a fixed 
station, or for a short space in the travelling Lyclone), 
whilst the requisite fetch is greater, for it must be a large 
multiple of the wave-length Thus the limit of length of 
the steep waves is rapidly approached from the concurrence 
of the two causes operating, so to speak, from opposite 
directions 

taking T Stevenson’s table (" Enc Brit ninth edition, 
art Harbours) of the relation of height of waves to length 
■of fetch, and multiplying the heights by twenty (as a first 
approximation) to obtain the length, we see that a con¬ 
siderable wave does not become the dominant form except 
With a fetch approaching 2000 times its wave-length 

Extending thebe results to 30-feet (average) waves 600 
feet long, 1 e fully grown ocean storm waves, we see that 
jo-feet x 20x2000 = 337 statute miles, or 197 geographical 
jmies 

A g hours' blow, with wind 64 miles per hour, was re¬ 
corded in the gale of December 22, 1894 With the average 
•velocity of advance of deep depressions from W S W on 
our coast, viz 24-8 (say 35) knots, this would give a length 
■of fetch of 225 geographical miles The height of wave 
corresponding to this length of fetch in severe gales, as 
emulated by stretching Stevenson’s formula, is 225 feet 
Lf the cyclone had the exceptional speed of 60 knots, the 
length of fetch of the 64-mile-an-hour wind would be 450 
milps, which with Stevenson’s formula gives a height of 
3.1 8 feet A thirty-foot wave from the same formula re¬ 
quires a length of fetch of 400 miles Both this length of 
fetch and this height of wave are probably more normal 
in the southern ocean than in the North Atlantic, the 
32 5 -foot wave and the 225-rrnle length of fetch would be 
more the scale of things there 

If we take the case of a very long swell of 2000-feet 
-wate-length (unusual, but within the records), which is 
one-third of a geogiaptucal mile, then 2000 times this wave¬ 
length is 666 miles The speed of such a swell is 69 knots, 
and wind of greater velocity than this would only be blow¬ 
ing in a comparatively short strip of even a great cyclone 
They would, therefore, not be developed into the dominant 
wave form, however strong the wind might be there The 
reason for this is most easily understood if we imagine a 
•short senes of such waves to exist with the steepness of 
■ordinary storm waves If 76-miles-per-hour wind last one 
hour at a fixed station (which occasionally happens on o\ir 
coasts), and the rate of advance of*the storm be 25 miles 
per hour, then the stretch of water at any time exposed 
to the above force of wind is 25 miles, which would comprise 
00Jy 75 such waves 

Suppose these! or any of them, eo have attained consider¬ 
able steepness, it is evident that the arrangement would be 
unstable, for there would be so great a difference of steep¬ 
ness between neighbouring waves that the group would 
speedily extend itself, multiplying the numbv of Its waves 
and flattening them out, until the gradation from one Wave 
to the next Is almost Indefinitely small* 

Although the length of fetch In cyclones is inadequate to 
the development of the longer observed swells to great \ 
steepness, the length of run of the cyclones on the oceans | 
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is frequently such as afford much more than the time re¬ 
quired for the full development of ordinary storm waves 
Thus a cyclone travelling a little less than 25 knots, the 
average speed of deep depressions approaching our shores 
from the Atlantic, travels with the group velocity of a swell 
of 16-seconds' period (or 1311-feet wave-length), the speed 
of such waves being 48 56 "knots, and their group velocity 
being, therefore, 2428 knots Such a storm, if brewed in 
mid-Atlantic, and advancing on our shores from W S W , 
would continually reinforce this swell during three days, a 
space of time equal Lo 16,200 times the period of the wave 

It is an interesting coincidence that the average velocity 
of deep depressions approaching our coasts from points 
between WSW and W N W (25 knots) Is about half that 
wind velocity called “ a severe gale " by Brodie (viz 
Beaufort’s 10, 53 statute miles per hour, 46 knots). Of 
the sixty recorded case 1 * of more rapidly advancing storms, 
twenty-live had a speed of 31 to 34 knots, which is again 
about half the maximum observed wind velocity (except in 
gusts) 

Thus wc have a dual coirespondent of velocities, the 
individual wave of the longest swells moving wilh nearly 
the velocity of the strongest winds, and the group of swells 
advancing with nearly the velocity of the great storms 

When, as often happens (in the North Atlantic), a long 
swell precedes and predicts the arrival of a storm, the rate 
of advance of the latter is less than half the speed of this 
swell In deep water 

A slowly moving storm with violent winds will rai*r* 1 
short steep sea with comparatively little swell in it 

The rate at which a wave flattens out when the wind 
ceases 15 inversely as the square of its length Con¬ 
sequently, in oceans large compared with the areas of 
lyclonic storms, the surface is found to be heaving with 1 
long swell during the intervals between storms (whenre 
the grand surf which rolls in upon oceanic islands) New 
storms will not, as a rule, catch up a group of such swell's, 
but cyclones brewed upon the ocean find such a swell already 
running, and, travelling with it, soon increase its steepness 
This is particularly true of the circumterrestrial waters of 
the southern hemisphere, where a long swell from the we'd 
is always running 

It is probable (and experience at sea supports the opinion) 
that in moderately high latitudes of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, say 40° to 6o° S , the cyclones are on a larger scale 
than m the corresponding latitudes of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, where atmospheric movements are more broken up 
by the alternation of land and water The bigger waves 
of Lhe southern ocean l attribute only indirectly to the 
greater expanse of water The expanse of water in the 
northern Pacific and northern Atlantic would amply suffice 
for the development of larger waves than actually occur 
there were the storms which traverse them framed on n 
larger scale 


GEOLOGY IN NORWAY 

'T'HE last “ Year-book of the Norwegian Geological 
x Survey " (1903) contains five papers bearing on 
different subjects concerning the geology and topography 
of Norway 

In the first paper, the aged mining engineer Mr Frns 
deals with Jurassic coal bpds on the Andd, an island in 
northern Norway The sandstones and slates of the Brown 
Jura contain good cannel coal of 1 metre thiikness, but 
cover rather a small area 

In the second paper, Dr H Rausch, the chief of the 
Survey, describes a journey through the interior of the most 
northern province of Norway, a desolate and almost un¬ 
inhabited country, to visit the gold fields near the Russian 
border* Gold occurs in a Glacial deposit, 11 aas ” or esker, 
but only in small quantities Dr Reusch describes the 
country upon the whole as a peneplain 300 to 500 metre* 
above the sea Glacial deposits widely cover the land, and 
solid rock, mostly archaan and sandstones of supposed 
Devonian age, is only seldom seen 
* In two papers, Mr Kaldhol and Mr Rekstad deal with 
the succession on 11 Hardangervldde , 99 the wide plateau on 
an average 1300 metres above the sea, with peaks ranging 
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almost to 2000 metres, to the east of the Hardangerfjord 
On the underlying granite rests a phyllite series, containing 
at the base black schists with Dictyonema jlabelUform 
giving the series a place within the Upper Cambrian and 
Lower Silurian But above this phyllite, and perhaps con- 

S ntly, rest metamorphic schists, beginning with 
Bite beneath and ending in a coarse, typical gneiss 
geologists are inclined to think this inversion due to 
an immense overthrust The boundary between the granite 
and the phyllite is very level, and Mr Rekstad suggests 
the surface of the granite to be an Archxan or Cumbrian 
peneplain The paper is accompanied by a coloured map 
of the region 

In the last paper Mr Rekstad shows that the upper limit of 
the mountain forests has of late subsided 100 to 400 metres 
in southern Norway, pointing to a decrease m temperature 
□f 2 i° to 2 4 0 C In the time of mild climate glaciers 
must have been almost absent He places this time to the 
age of the fa^cj-banks, when the land had performed about 
four-fifths of its total upheaval since the dose of the Glacial 
period 

The papers are all illustrated by photographs and 
diagrams They are written in Norwegian, but each is 
accompanied by a summary in English A D 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oviord —At the Encaenia on June 22, thr honorary 
degree of D Sc was conferred upon the following —The 
Hon C A Parsons, Mr Marconi, Sir William S Church, 
Sir Andrew Noble, Sir William Crookes, Sir David Gill, 
Sir John Murray, Prof Alfred Marshall, Prof J J 
Thomson, Prof Horace Lamb, Prof A R Forsyth, Prof 
J Dewar, and Prof J Lurmur 

Cambridge —In the natural sciences tripos forty-five men 
and one woman have gained first classes in part 1 , thirteen 
men and three women have gained first classes In part 11 

The Raymond Horton-Srmth prize, for the best M D. 
thesis of Ihe year, has been awarded to Dr F A Dam- 
bridge, Trinity Dr B N Tebbs, Queens', receives 
honourable mention 

The Harkness studentship in geology lias been awarded 
to Mr O T Jones, Trinity 

Dr H D Roderick, Emmanuel, has been appointed 
dunonstrator or surgeiy 

The Frank Smart studentship of iooI a year for research 
in botany will be filled up m July Applications must be 
sent to the Vice-Chancellor by July 13 

The degree of doctor of science was conferred on Prof 
C. S Sherrington, F R S , at the congregation on June 18 

The Wiltshire prize for geology and mineralogy is divided 
between H A Woutton, Clare, and J A Crowther, St 
John's 

The Iiockin prize for physics at St John’s is also divided, 
between S H. Phillips and J A Crowther 

The Hutchinson studentship for research in physics is 
awarded to E Gold, bracketed third wrangler 1903 

Mr W G Fearnsides (natural sciences tripos, 1900) has 
been elected a fellow, and Dr E H Griffiths, F R S , 
principal of Cardiff University College, has been elected an 
honorary fellow, of Sidney Sussex College 


Dr O Aschan has been appointed professor of chemistry 
at Helsingfors 

The following honorary degrees were conferred at a 
convocation of the University of Durham on June 2a — 
DCL, Sir Daniel Morris, DSc , Prof R A Sampson, 
FRS , D C L , Dr Harold F Wilson; D.Sc , Mr David 
\\ ooUcott 

The first number of the second \olumc of the Investi¬ 
gations of the Departments of Psychology and Education 
of the University of Colorado has been received. It contains 
papers by Mr F, H Clark on the scope and efficiency of 
the normal schools of the United States, by Prof Libby on 
co-educatloK and the raw material of the school^ and by 
Mr J H. Bair on factors in tffe learning process 
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The programme containing regulations for the registra¬ 
tion, conduct, and inspection of classes and examination of 
candidates in technological subjects, and for the award of 
teachers’ certificates in manual training and domestic 
rconomy, for the session 1904-5, in connection with the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, has now been published. 
Ihe programme may be obtained from Mr John Murray, 
price mnepence net 

We have received from Messrs Swan Sonnenschem and 
Co , Ltd , d copy of a useful publication compiled from 
official records by the editor of the 11 Schoolmaster's Year¬ 
book and Directory 11 'Ihe title and subtitle serve to 
indicate satisfactorily the BLope of the new volume, which 
is called a " Register of Teachers for Secondary Schools,” 
being the list of teachers registered in column B of the 
'teachers’ Register, formed and kept by the 'leathers* 
Registration Council, in accordance with the Order in 
Council, March 6, 1902, and amending orders Particulars 
of address, date of registration, qualifications, experience, 
recorded in the register for each teacher, are also given 
Ihe volume costs two shillings net 

A pater read last July at the meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Boston, Mass , U S \ , bv Prof 
W N Rice, on the proper stupe of geological teaching in 
the high school and academy, has been reprinted 111 separate 
form from the Proceedings of the National Lduiational 
Association From a copy of the reprint which has reached 
us, we learn that Prof Rice believes 11 that there should be 
a required course in physical geography in the first vear of 
the high-school curriculum ” The geographical course 
would bv this plan precede the bifurcation of the curriculum 
necessitated by the fact that in most cases the classical 
students must begin Greek in the second year Prof Rice 
also considers that a course in geology, which should be 
chiefly dvnamicul and structural geology, is a mo>t desirable 
elective in the fourth year of the curriculum 

Thk University College of North \\ ales has organised a 
department of forestry or sylviculture in connection with 
its agricultural department I he desirubility of providing 
facilities for the teaching of forestrv in North Wales was 
brought prominently forward by Lord Onslow some months 
ago in his address at the opening of the Collegp 1 arm at 
the commencement of the present session, and it is gratify¬ 
ing to find that the proposed scheme has so soon been 
realised Mr Fraser btorey has been appointed lecturer 
in forestry Not only will the Bangor Sthonl ol Forestry 
be the first institution of its kind organised in connection 
with a university college in this countrv, but a further 
innovation has been made in extending the work of the 
department bevond the limits of ordinary class-leaching 
A considerable portion of Mr Storev's duties will consist 
in acting as an expert adviser in connection with the 
principal estates in the district, on which the development 
of forestry is desirable 

The Earl of Onslow on Fridav last, June 24, opened the 
gardens of the horticultural department of University 
College, Reading, in his official capacity as President of 
the Board of Agriculture It may be pointed out that for 
some vears Mr Frederick keeble has given instruction in 
the principles of horticulture, but onlv comparatively recently 
is it that, owing to the kindness of Mr Alfred Palmer In 
putting seven acres of land, conveniently placed, at the 
disposal of the college, justice has been done to the practical 
side of the work At the cerenionv to which we have re¬ 
ferred, the principal, Mr W M Childs, answered the 
question as to why horticulture is necessary, and gave 
three reasons —(1) the enormous increase "in scientific 
knowledge as to the growing of plants , (a) foreign com¬ 
petition , and (3) the training of teachers in connection with 
rural education I-ord Onslow, in a brief speech, empha¬ 
sised the remarks of the principal, he dwelt particularly on 
the third point, and alluded to the need for properly pre¬ 
senting produce to the purchaser Mr Martin J Sutton- 
afterwards said that never before had he attended a meeting* 
at which the teaching of horticulture had received the official 
recognition of the Government Seeing the hard struggle 
which has been made to introduce such teaching of horti¬ 
culture as gives proper attention to the scientific side, the 
results which we chronicle are most satisfacton 
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The academic address to the University College of North 
Wales was delivered on Friday last by Sir Arthur Rucker, 
F.R S , principal of the University of London, who chose 
as his subject “ University Organisation in Great Britain M 
Sir Arthur Rucker traced the various phases through which 
the university systems of our country had pasted, starting 
with the residential university, represented at the present 
time by Oxford and Cambridge (and in former days by 
Stamford) Next in order of development came the purely 
examining University of London, which led to the form¬ 
ation of provincial university colleges The federal uni¬ 
versity came next in the Victoria University and University 
of Wales The University of Birmingham represented a 
new phase, namely, the municipal university, of which at 
the present time there were two representatives in Lanca¬ 
shire and tun in Yorkshire The impossibility of raising 
by private subscriptions sufficient funds for the endowment 
of uni\erbitie<i and university colleges resulted in the 
necessity of Government subsidies, and a great deal more 
ought to be expected in this direction in the near future 
In the further development of university organisation a 
number of interesting questions would have to be answered 
'j hr sc, related to such points as how far Government assist¬ 
ance was to be given to colleges and how far to universi¬ 
ties, whether institutions partaking of the character both 
of rolleges and universities should be subsidised under both 
headings, whether it was desirable to confer on new uni¬ 
versities generally the powers of examining external students 
ns provided for in the charter of the Birmingham University, 
and the extent to which universities subsidised at the same 
time bv municipalities and the Government should be under 
tile inspection of both bodies 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, June 2,—" Colours in Metal Glasses and in 
Metallic Films ” By J C Maxwell Qarnstt. 

T he first part of the paper Is devoted to coloured glasses 
The phenomena which it seeks to explain were observed 
by Siedentopf and Zsigmondy. 

It is proved in this paper that every medium made up 
of metal spheres embedded In a non-absorbing substance 
in such manner that the average distance between two 
adjacent spheres is much less than a wave-length of light 
he® a perfectly definite colour, depending only on the optical 
constants of the metal of which the spheres are made, on 
the refractive index of the substance in which they are 
embedded, and on the quantity of metal present, but not 
on the size or distance apart of the spheres 

It is shown that the particles which Siedentopf and 
Zsigmondy observed in gold glasses are spherical when 
their diameters are les9 than io-° cm The presence of 
the metal spheres accounts for the red colour of gold and 
topper ruby glass, and for the yellow colour of silver glass, 
and would give a blue-violet colour to 11 potassium-sodium ” 
glass (potassium-sodium being an amalgam of which the 
optical constants have been determined by Drude) 

Experiments are described proving that these character¬ 
istic colours can be produced in a colourless metal glass 
containing the metal in solution or in combination (the 
state in the manufacture of gold or copper ruby glue before 
the second heating) by the 9 radiation from radium 
The calculated properties of media containing many 
metal spheres to a wave-length of light account for the 
changes of colour, for the initial Increase in absorption, and 
for the final change to almost complete transparency which 
Mr G T. Bellby observed during the annealing of gold 
and silver films. Explanations are given of the changes 
of colour on heating observed by Prof R. W Wood in 
potassium and sodium films deposited on the insides of 
exhausted glass bulbs. The increase In strength of colour 
which was generally observed in the light transmitted by 
these films when the plane of polarisation* of obliquely 
incident light was changed from that of incidence to a 
perpendicular position is also explained. 

Evidence is adduced to show that the aUotroplc silvers 
obtained by Carey Lea are further examples of this type 
4 >f medium. 
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“ A Method of Measuring directly High Osmotic 
Pressures " By the Earl of Mrlralwy and E G. J 
Hartley. Communicated by W. C. D. Whetham, F R S 

This is a preliminary paper describing the authors' 
method of determining nigh osmotic pressures It Is as 
follows — 

A porous porcelain cylinder, glazed only at the ends, has 
a copper ferrocyanide membrane deposited on its outer 
surface the solution surrounds the cylinder, and the 
inside, which is connected to a graduated glass capillary, is 
filled with water By means ol a plunger, which works in 
a steel cylinder and is actuated by a lever and weights, 
pressure is put upon the solution So long as this pressure 
is less than the osmotic pressure of the solution, water 
from the inside of the cylinder passes through the membrane 
Into the solution, and consequently the water-level in the 
capillary falls. When the pressure on the solution is 
gradually increased, the rate at which the level falls 
gradually decreases, and this continues until the osmotic 
pressure of the solution is reached, then the level in the 
capillary is stationary A further increase of pressure on 
the solution will then cause the level to rise The rate of 
movement of the level in the capillary is a function of the 
difference between the osmotic pressure and the pressure 
on the solution, so that by observing the changes in this 
rate consequent on the corresponding changes in the 
pressure, the point at which the latter is equal to the osmotic 
pressure can be deduced The results of some experi¬ 
ments with cane sugar, extending up to a solution having 
an osmotic pressure of 45 atmospheres, are given 

The semi permeable membranes are made partly by follow¬ 
ing Pfeifer and partly by a modification of Morse’s electro¬ 
lytic method By this means a membrane that withstood 
120 atmospheres pressure was obtained 

11 On the Electric Effect of Rotating a Dielectric in a 
Magnetic Field M By Dr Harold A Wllaon. Communi¬ 
cated by Prof J J Thomson, F RS 

It was shown by Faraday in 1831 that an electromotive 
lone is induced in a conductor when it moves in a magnetic 
held so as to cut the lines of force The object of the 
experiments described in this paper was to see if a similar 
elertromotiva forte is induced in a dielectric when it moves 
111 a magnetic field 

According to Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory as de¬ 
veloped by IT A Lorentz and Larmor, such an electro¬ 
motive force should be induced in a dielectric, and should 
be equal to that m a conductor multiplied by the factor 
1—K- 1 , where K is the specific inductive capacity of the 
dielectric 

The method employed was to rotate a hollow cylinder of 
ehomte m a magnetic field parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder The inside and outside surfaces of the cylinder 
were provided with metal coatings, with which electrical 
contact was made by sliding brushes The inside coating 
was connected to earth, and the outside coating to one 
pair of the quadrants of a sensitive quadrant electrometer, 
the other pair of quadrants being connected to earth The 
magnetic field was then reversed, so reversing the Induced 
electromotive force in the ebonite. The resulting electric 
displacement was measured by means of the electrometer, 
the quantity of electricity required to produce a given 
deflection of the electrometer needle being determined by 
means of a small parallel plate guard ring condenser 

The cylinder used was 10 cm. long and 15 cm , 

3^32 01 cm It was mounted in a solenoid having 95 
turns per cm , by which a magnetic field of strength 1500 
could be produced The cylinder #as driven by a | horse¬ 
power motor, and could be run at 200 revolutions per 
second 

The mean result obtained for the quantity of electricity 
set free on the outside coating of the cylinder, on reversing 
the magnetic field, only differs from the amount calculated 
theoretically by 1 per cent The specific Inductive capacity 
of the ebonite, as determined by measuring the capacity of 
the cylinder, was 3 54, while t)ie value calculated from the 
results obtained was 3 64. 

The results obtained are thus in complete agreement with 
the theories of Lorentz and Larmor, and may be regarded 
as a confirmation of these theories 
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June 9— 11 On the Combining Properties of Serum- 
Coraplemente and on Complementoids " By Prof Robert 
Muir and Dr. Carl H Browning. Communicated by Sir 
J S Burdon-Sandereon, Bart , F R S. 

The following are the chief results obtained from the 
experiments described in this paper It is, of course, to 
be understood that they are held to apply only to the cases 
investigated, viz the immune-body for ox's corpuscles 
obtained from the rabbit, used along with rabbit's and 
guinea-pig's complements and complementoids Further 
observations will be necessary to determine whether they 
obtain generally 

(i) The existence of complementoids in heated sera can 
be shown in ordinary test-tube experiments, by their pre¬ 
venting (a) the union of complement with anti-complement, 
(h) the union of complement with R+IB molecules after 
lysis 

(a) The amount of complementoid derived from comple¬ 
ment as tested by the combining relationships vanes, in 
the case of the rabbit It is approximately equal to the 
original amount of complement, in the rase of the guinea- 
pig it is considerably less than that amount 

(l) The combining affinity of complementoid, both for 
anti-complement and for R + TB molecules after lysis, is not 
much inferior to that of complement 

(4) On the other hand, complementoid has a feeble affinity 
for R + IB molecules before lysis, 1 e for intart red cor¬ 
puscles treated with immune-body of the complementoid 
added only a small quantity enters into combination , hence 
complementoid does not prevent lysis bv complement 

(5) When red corpuscles united with multiple doses of 
immune-hodv are Ivsed by a single dose of complement the 
surplus R + IB molecules ran be saturated with excess of 
tomplementoid so that almost no complement ran sub¬ 
sequently be taken up This result is obtained also with 
rabbit’s romplementoid and gumea-nig’s complement and 
with guinea-pig's complementoid and rabbit’s complement 

“ On the Ossiferous Cove-Deposits of Cyprus 11 By 
Dorothv M A Bate. Communicated by Dr Henry 
Woodward, FRS 

" Further Note on the Remains of Ehphas Cypriotes 
Bate, from a Cave-Deposit in Cvprus " By Dorothv M A 
Bate Communicated by Dr Henry Woodward, FRS 

EtilomoloarlcaV Socletv, June 1 —Prof E B Pnnltnn 
F.R S , president, in the chair—Mr E B Orson exhibited 
lanous insects from Cevlon, including a " carpenter bee ” 
(Xvlocopa fene strata, Fab ) and a large asilid flv (Hvpereehia 
xyjocapiformts, Wlk ) which very closely mimics it, speci¬ 
mens of a MyretOphihd fl\ and toronns from which they 
emerged, showing their beautiful structure , and examples 
of a tine id moth with remarkable larval cases —Mr 
H St J Donlatnorpo exhibited specimens of the rare 
Tachys parvulus from the New Forest - -Mr J E Collin 
eihiblted specimens of Mochlonyx veluitnus , a rare 
British Culicid which he, in company with Messrs Verratl 
and Wamwrlght had found In numbers near Beaulieu, in 
Hampshire, on May 22 —Mr A J Oh I tty exhibited an 
Ophionine Ichneumon with the pollen of an orchid firmly 
attached to the head, making the insect look as though it was 
attacked by fungus —Mr C P Plohott exhibited long 
scries of Angerona prunarta and Lycaena eorydon show¬ 
ing the remarkable range of variation in both species — 
The Proaldont exhibited specimens of Paltothyreus 
tarsatus, Fabr , an ant belonging to the family Poneridae 
recently received from Dr S Srhonland, who mentioned 
that about eight mile! west of Palapye Road Station, Cape 
Colony, he had noticed an awful stench, which, however, 
passed off after a time 1( turned out afterwards that it 
emanated from these ants living In trees — -The erssldsnt 
also exhibited a duster of the gTeen eggs of Vonsuo urheae 
fixed to the under-side of a small leaf towards the summit 
of a nettle-stem The cryptic resemblanre of the eggs to 
their environment was very remarkable He then read a 
note on the courtship and pairing of the species —Dr T. A 
Ohopman exhibited two very Interesting Ereblas caught 
by the president on the Guaderrama (near Madrid, Spain) 
on July 25, 190a at an elevation of about 6000 feet Though 
taken together and very mpeh alike, they proved to be of 
two species, vli E mac end E, slygne, both males He 
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remarked that the same two species which he found last 
year in Spain associated together and closely resembled 
each other, which is not their habit in Switzerland. He 
also exhibited the ova, larval work, pups, and Imaginee 
of Anthomyilna, sp., a dipteron that lays its eggs on a 
fungus, Epichloe typhina, Buk , common in June on grass 
stems He had often wondered at the curious way of life 
of this larva, living under a rase and burrowing out on the 
surface of the fungus, making labyrinthine tracks when it 
ate the incipient spore-bearing layer —Mr H J Turner 
exhibited several species of the lepidopterous genus 
Coleophora, and contributed notes on them —Colonel 
Charles twinhoo read a paper on tropical African 
Geometrida: in the national collection —Mr W L. 
Distant communicated a paper entitled " Additions to a 
Knowledge of the Family ( icadids "—The president com¬ 
municated a paper by Mr G b Lslgh entitled 11 Syne- 
pigonic Series of Papdio cent a (1902-3) and of Hypohmnas 
mtsippus (1904), together with Observations on the Life- 
history of the Former," and exhibited specimens to illustrate 
the same—Mr Edward Isundara, FRS, romniurinated 
a paper on Hymenoptera Aiuleata from Majorca (1901) and 
Spain (1901-2) 

Zoological Society, June 7 —Dr F. DuCane God man, 
FR ■) , vice-president, ill the chair —A 1 oimnunnntion from 
Lieut -Colonel J Malcolm Fawcett contained descriptions 
of ten species of butterflies, mainly from high elevations in 
the north-eastern Himalayas Light of them were new 
species or vaneLies —Dr A G Butler contributed a paper 
on seasonal phases in butterflies —Captain Richard Craw- 
shay read some notes on the prey of tne lion and exhibited 
some tips of porcupine quills that had been found buried 
m a lion’s fore paws, together with the skull and skin or 
the lion —Mr. b E Bsddard, FRS, read the following 
papers, based on observations he had made in the society’s 
prosectorium —(1) Note on an apparently abnormal posi¬ 
tion of the " brephos " within the body of a skmk, (2) con¬ 
tributions to the knowledge of the visceral anatomy of (he 
pelagic serpents Hydrus platyurus and Platyurus colubnnus , 
and (3) on the presence of a parasternuni in the lacertilian 
genus Tiliqua, and on the poststernal ribs in that genus — 
A communication from Dr E A Qoeldl contained a de¬ 
scription and an account of the habits of the rare rodent 
Dinomys bratucku, Peters, specimens of which had recently 
been received at the Goeldi Museum, Pard —A communi¬ 
cation from Dr C latunln contained a description of the 
black wild cat of Transcaucasia —A paper was read from 
Mr R Lydokker containing the description of a new race 
of buffalo from East Central Africa A second paper by 
Mr Lydekker contained the description of d new species 
of deer from Ichang —Dr A Smith Woodward, FRS, 
read a paper on two new labyrinchodont skulls which had 
recently been acquired by the British Museum One was 
from tne Triassic sandstone of Staffordshire, and the other 
from a formation of apparently the same geological age in 
Spitsbergen 

Geological Society, June 8.—Dr J E Marr, F,RS.„ 
president, In the chair —The palaeontological sequenre in 
the Carboniferous Limestone of the Bristol area A 
Vaughan. The zonary divisions established are given in a 
table in the form m which they are finally set out The 
corals and brachiopods are chosen as zone and subzone 
fossils, and genera are selected for zone-indices and circulf 
(or species-groups) Tor subzonal Indices To secure definite¬ 
ness photographic figures are introduced The relative 
acceleration of the two groups employed is not identical 
in different localities, and there is a small relative displace¬ 
ment of one group upon the other The stratigraphy or 
all the important sections and isolated exposures in the 
BrUtol area is dealt with In each case is given a descrip¬ 
tion of the position at which each zone or subzone is ex¬ 
posed and of its lithology, a list of the corals and brachlo- 
pods found, and a comparison with the same horizon In 
other parts of the Bristol area The author claims that 
in the area with which he deals, his table of ranges Is 
sufficient to enable any worker to zone any exposure with 
a considerable degree of accuracy.—On a small Plesloaatirui- 
skeleton from the White Lias of Weitbury-on-Severn * 
W. F Owlnnoil. The matrix of the specimen corresponds 
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with the White Lies The remains include more than 
twenty dorsal vertebra, with spinous and transverse pro¬ 
cesses, lying in natural sequence. A pseudomorph of the 
spinal cord in calcite occurs also in position Hitherto only 
single vertebrae or fragmentary bones of Plesiosaurus have 
been recorded from this horizon in Britain At present, It 
has not been found possible to assign the fossil to any exist¬ 
ing species —The evidence for a non-sequence between the 
Keuper and Rhaetlc senes in N W Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire L, Rlehardeon. The section at Wain lode 
Cliff shows a transition in the "bone-bed/' from a thin 
pyntlc stratum, crowded with fish-remains, to a micaceous 
sandstone-bed, usually devoid of such remains and about a 
foot thick This sandstone may be called the “ bone-beef- 
pquivalent," As the bone-bed can be traced in a single 
section laterally into a sandstone-bed devoid of those re¬ 
mains, the contemporaneity of the two developments is 
considered established Above the main bone-bed the de¬ 
posits of the Rhstic are persistent, but not below Black 
•.hales are generally present below the bone-bed in 
Worcestershire, but in places there comes in a sandstone 
between it and the “ tea-green marls " It is found that 
the greatest thicknesses of the Rh<etic rocks under the 
bone-bed coincide with synclines, and the least thicknesses 
with anticlines Thus the earth-pressures recognised in 
later times were probably At work at the close of the 
Keuper period As the area ome covered by the waters of 
the Keuper sea gradually sank, the Rh<etic ocean slowly 
encroached upon the land-surface, and successive overlaps 
of the several infra-bone-bed deposits resulted 

Physical Society, June 10—Dr R T Glnzebrools, Y R S , 
president, in the chair —Prof H 1 Callander gave a 
demonstration of the projection of the indicator diagrams 
of a petrol motor The lantern-slides illustrated the work¬ 
ing of the motor under various conditions, and were pre¬ 
pared to elucidate the nature of some of the defects which 
occur in practice The motor itself was exhibited in action, 
with the indicator attached, and the actual diagrams were 
projected on the screen showing the changes of form at> 
they occur when the conditions of running are changed 
The motor employed was a Clement-Garrttrd cyclr-motor, 
with bo mm bore and 70 mm stroke Ihe engine, like 
most other internal combustion engines, works on the four- 
stroke evde of operations—suction, compression, explosion, 
and exhaust—and runs at speeds varying from aooo to 2500 
revolutions per minute —A model illustrating the propaga¬ 
tion of an alternating current along a telephone cable, and 
a simple theory of the same Prof J A Flaming. 
Although the mathematical theory of the propagation of 
alternating currents along lineal conductors having capacity, 
inductance, resistance, and leakage has been developed by 
many writers in great fulness, the conclusions reached hv 
(hem have not always been readily assimilated by practical 
engineers, and In some cases unsound theories have been put 
forward regarding the conditions limiting telephonic speech 
along wires The present paper contains an account of a 
model (exhibited at the meeting) which has been constructed 
b) the author for the purpose of explaining in a simple 
manner the physical meaning of the mathematical ex¬ 
pressions which are reached in discussing the propagation 
of alternating currents along a telephone or telegraph cable 
-^Mr M, E J, Qhoury exhibited a gyroscopic collimator, 
l'he Instrument is used in connection with an ordinary 
sextant, the observation being taken as with the sea horizon 
by bringing the Image of an observed body Into a Held of 
vision, in which a horizontal gratiqg of a special kind 
allows the observer to ascertain the*"direction of the true 
horizon. 

UsBcan Society, June 16 — Prof W A. Herdmtn, 
F R.S., president. In the chair — Mr R. Brooks Popham 
3ent for exhibition some calculi from the horse two of 
very large size were obtained poet mortem from a cart-horse 
employed In hauilng coal, a third specimen from the same 
animal, on being broken, showed the nucleus*to be a piece 
of coal, probably swallowed with its food. Another large 
stone was aasoclated with many smaller, from a second 
horse—nearly one hundred in all. The specimens had been 
obtained frdm the stomach or intestinal canal of the 
inimaIs ~Canon F. C. tailtlk sent for exhibition a hand- 
fiome inflorescence of a scrambling shrub from Freetown, 
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Sierra Leone, in habit resembling our native Clematis 
Vttalba It proved to be Rhynchoria calycmo, Guill and 
Perr , which is widely spread In tropical Africa, reaching 
Rhodesia —On variations in the arrangement of hair on the 
neck of the domestic horse Dr Walter Kidd. The author 
sought to test the validity of the theory that certain pheno¬ 
mena in the arrangement of hair in mammals are produced 
by mechanical causes Numerous observations of the 
changes from a primitive type were figured and described 
These changes, being shown to be congenital and of 
mechanical origin, were held to be instances of the inherit¬ 
ance of acquired characters—An account of the Jamaica 
species of Lepanthes Dr Roiidl* and W Fawcott.— On 
blaze currents of vegetable tissue*. Dr A D WPIIor. 
FRS Ihe author showed that these currents were 
symptomatic of the Jiving tissue, and were not shown by 
dead organisms In experimenting upon peas (Ptswn 

safivuni) the author mentioned the need of act ess to a 
garden, in order that the material might be gathered in 
proper condition, for certain experipnces showed that garden 
produce obtained in the ordinary course from a market had 
suffered so much from bruising as to be worthless in these 
evpei intents —On British freshwater Rhizopoda J Cuh. 
—On the place of Linnaeus in the history of botany P 
Olsson SsfVsr 

Royal Statistical Soeiety, June 21 —Major P G. Craigie, 
C B , president, in rhe chair —In a paper entitled “ Observ¬ 
ation* on the Production and Consumption of Meat and 
Dniry Products," Mr How summarised the conclusions 
of the committee of the society on both branches of their 
inquiry The results suggested that the average consump¬ 
tion per head in this country was, of meat lai 8 lb , of 
milk 15 gallons, of cheese ioJ lb , and of butter i8J lb 
The meat included 56 8 lb of beef and veal, 37^ lb of 
mutton and lamb, and 36 8 lb of bacon and pork, but these 
quantities did not supply all the carnivorous demands of 
the population, a* poultry, game and rabbits, as well a* 
what butchers termed the M fifth quarter," were not in¬ 
cluded In the case of milk, allowance should be made for 
the consumption of separated or skini milk, and also for 
condensed milk, neither of which was included in the 
average of 15 gallon* Reference was made to previous 
estimates, and it wa* suggested that the home production, 
bath of meat and milk, had increased in reLent years, though 
bv no rnean-s sufficiently to keep pace with the growth of 
population Some figures representing the estimated con¬ 
sumption in certain European countries, in the United 
States, and in Australasia, were given, and as the result 
of the lompanson Mr Rew observed that we appear to be 
well ahead of other European nations in meat consumption, 
but appreciably behind our American cousins, and remark¬ 
ably less carnivorous than our Australasian brethren 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy, June 13 —Prof K. Atkinson, 
president, in the ch«r —Mr George Ooftov and Mr R 
Lloyd Brtspr read a paper on the Antrim raised beach, 
in which they discussed the question of post-Glacial 
oscillations in northern Ireland, their extent and age 
Their conclusions point to a submergence, of which the 
later part amounting to at least 20 feet, is early Neolithic 
in age, followed by on emergence of some 30 leet, which 
is later Neolithic, the only post-Neolithic movement being 
a slight submergence The area affected by these move¬ 
ments embraces northern England, southern Scotland, and 
northern Ireland Beyond thi^ Area, the Neolithic 
emergence appears to be absent 
„ Pahis 

AOademy of Sciences, June 20. —M. Moscart In the chair.— 
Emanations and radiations M ■ ortho lot. —On stability 
of equilibrium Paul PtlnlevB — On a new carbide of 
molybdenum, MoC H Molaaan and K Hoffmann. 
Molybdenum resembles tungsten and chromium in forming 
morfe than one carbide The compound MoC described in 
the present communication Is fbfmed by heating molyb- 
dq£tim. aluminium, and lamp black together in the electric 
furnace It is crystalline, harder than Quartz, is attacked 
by acids with difficulty, except nitric acid, and is not de¬ 
composable by water —The influence of discontinuity of 
muscular work on the energy expenditure A Ohauvsau. 
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—On the general theory of fundamental functions W 
Itehloff.—On the theory of spherical functione Niels 
Nlelton.—On the exceptional case of M Picard and multi¬ 
form functions G Rtmoundot.—On the construction of 
aerostats Ch Ranard.— 'On the refractive powers of dis¬ 
solved substances approximate laws C. 0H4nevsau. 
Generalisations of the experiments made by the author and 
by Dijken It is shown that there is a constant ratio 
between the molecular refractive power of substances in 
solution and the square root of the molecular weight —On 
the spectrum of calcium fluoride in the electric arc Ch 
Fabry. Most salts introduced into the electric arc give 
only the spectrum of the corresponding metal, but thia is 
not the case with the fluorides of calcium, barium, and 
strontium in this case, besides the spectrum of the metal, 
there is a brilliant band spectrum, which probably arises 
from tho undecomposed fluoride All the bands can be re¬ 
presented by equations of the form N = B—Am J , in which 
N is the frequency, A and B constants, and «i an integer — 
ihe direct study of the transport of ultramicroscopic 
particles by the current A Cotton and II Mouton. ihr 
motion of minute partides of colloidal silver has been studied 
under Ihe microscope Under the Influence of an alter¬ 
nating current the particles are set in vibration, the period 
of which corresponds to the frequency of the alternating 
1 urrent — The action of a magnetic field upon the 11- and 
n i -raysu Jean Booquorol Ihe aUion of the n- and r^-rays 
<&upqn Igebly phosphorescent calcium sulphide is not pro- 
ducedAvhcn the bundle of rays passes through a magnetic 
fiefcf norTnal to the lines of force, but the action is trans¬ 
mitted without alteration parallel to the field —An attempt 
a} a photographic method for studying the action of the 
ri-ra>b upon phosphorescence E Roth*. Owing to the 
difficulties experienced by many experimenters in obtaining 
r definite results with a phosphorescent screen, it is obviously 
preferable to use an objective method if possible An 
aicount is given of a photographic method —Influence of 
the colour of luminous sources on their sensibility to the 
n-rays C Qutton. 7 he sensibility of phosphorescent sub¬ 
stances varies greatly with their colour Calcium sulphide 
with violet phosphorescence is the most sensitive, the 
sulphides of the alkaline earths and sulphide of zinc, which 
possess a green phosphorescence, are less sensitive, and with 
sulphides possessing an orange phosphorescence no effect 
has been observed with the n-rays —Remarks on a note 
of P Villard on the magnetokathodic ra>s H Psllai— 
On the electrostatic deviation of the magnetokathodic rajs 
Ch Fortin.—The continuous registration of gaseous 

ionisation and of radio-activity by methods of loss of charge 
Charles Nordmann An electroscope is connected to the 
poles of a high voltage battery through a high resistance 
Under the influence of the ionised gas the electroscope tends 
to lose a certain quantity per second, and this is balanced 
against the quantity coming in through the resistance from 
the battery It is shown that the apparatus can be arranged 
to give the number of ions in the gas studied bv a single 
reading—On the properties of recently prepared gases 
Cug&ne Blooh. —New researches on the cementation of 
ordinary and special steels Leon Quillet.— On the produc¬ 
tion oF isomorphous mixtures of lime and lithia P 
Lsbsiu. A mixture of the carbonates of lime and lithium 
decomposed by heat in a vacuum leaves a well crystallised 
residue or the mixed oxides, the composition of which 
depends on the temperature and duration of heating. The 
formation of mixed crystals of lime and Lithia renders prob¬ 
able a cubic form for the latter substance —-The electrolytic 
separation of nickel and zinc MM Mallard and Rartlaua. 
In the presence of ammonium nitrate the nickel only is 
deposited Experimental data are given showing that the 
separation is complete—The alloyB of magnesium with 
aluminium and antimony ' Hector Pdehaua. —The form¬ 
ation of dimethylUopropylcarblnol In the reduction of 
acetone G DonlfOa* In addition to Isopropyl alcohol and 
pinacone, the usual reduction products obtained from 
acetone by reduction with sodium, the author has been able 
to isolate the above tertiary alcohol. The yield is small — 
Syntheses in the pen tarn ethylene senes; the diamylene 
of pentane-diol 1 j-diiodo- and dlbromopentane J 
Hamonet—The condensation of phenols and aromatic 
amines with benzylidene-aniline Charles Mayan—On the 
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normal presence of formaldehyde in products of combustion 
and in smoke 1 A. Trlllat. A small amount of form¬ 
aldehyde is always formed in all combustions, even of 
hydrocarbons. The author regards this as a confirmation 
of the results of A, Levy and Henriet on the presence 
of traces of formaldehyde In atmospheric air,—Addition 
compounds of rosaniline salts, their dissqc^dtjoq, thermo¬ 
chemistry, and constitution . Jules aelimldlfW-—Researches 
on the 020 colouring matters derived from 2 . a-dmaphthol 
Emm Fesel-leoot.—On the existence of ah oxidising- 
reducing diastase in plants, and the conditions of its action 
J E Abaloue.—On the classification of the Anthoioa 
Louis Roul*.—Parallel adaptation of the host and parasite 
under the same conditions of existence in certain Lepido- 
ptera and their parasitic Diptera J Kunckel d’Hareufala. 
—On the early state In some palms C L Qatln.—On the 
geology of the neighbourhood of Barcelonh, Spain Jaime 
Afmara and Jules Bergeran.—The Coal-measures in the 
north of Africa Ed BurMu.—The molecular weight of 
glycogen Madame Z Catln-Oruiewska. The lowering 
of the melting point observed by Sabanejew for glycogen 
wait due to the presence of impurities, since determinations 
on the purified substance give a scarcely appreciable lower¬ 
ing The molecular weight of glycogen from these deter¬ 
minations cannot be lower than 140,000 —Studies on the 
action of maltase Constancy of the ferment influence of 
the products of the reaction Mdlle Ch Ftillocho.— 
Contribution to the study of the formation and elimination 
of urea in man FI. Labbd and M Moroholsne.—On the 
action of blood rendered hepatotoxic by intraperitoneal in¬ 
jections of the nucleoproteids of the liver FI ■ tarry and 
Andr£ Mayer,—On the progressive ripening of cheese 
M Llndat and Louis AmmAnn,—Oceanography of the 
region of the Azores M Thoulet, 
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THE HARRIMAN ALASKA EXPEDITION. 
Ataffea. Vol. 11I.—Glacien and Glaciation. By 
G K, Gilbert. Pp. 331; 18 plates and 106 text 
figures. Vol. iv.—GeoJopv and Palaeontology. By 
B K. Emerson, C. Palache, W. H. Dali, E» O 
Ulrich and F H. Knowlton Pp 173; 32 plates and 
18 text figures. (New York * Doubleday, Page and 
Co, 1904.) 

I r is now nearly two years since we noticed in our 
pages (Nature, vol Ixvi p. 176) the two hand¬ 
some volumes which were the first-fruits of the scien¬ 
tific holiday cruise in Alaska carried out in the summer 
of 1S99 by a party of competent observers through the 
liberality of Mr E H. Harnman Two further 
volumes of the series are now before us, one recording 
the observations made on glaciers and glaciation 
during the expedition, and the other dealing with the 
geology and palaeontology of the places visited 
Though necessarily of more restricted interest than the 
two first volumes, which dealt with general and varied 
topics, these books are scarcely one whit behind their 
predecessors as specimens of the printer’s art, except 
in the matter of coloured plates Profusely illustrated, 
well printed on good paper, and tastefully bound, it is 
evident that no expense has been spared in their pro¬ 
duction, and rarely do we find technical writings be¬ 
decked in such garb. The toned plates are beautifully 
reproduced, but the line drawings from photographs, 
which constitute most of the text figures, appear to 
have suffered to a certain extent from the very 
excellence of the paper, and would probably have shown 
to better advantage on the heavy smooth-surfaced pro* 
duct that we growl over so often in American books 
Neither volume is monographic for its subject, but 
while giving many references to previous literature and 
to data accumulated by foregoing explorers, deals 
mainly with the direct results of the expedition. In 
fact, the books are essentially a series of 11 papers 11 on 
the geology of Alaska, and the subject-matter is 
treated accordingly 

The first of these volumes (vol. 111. of the series) 
consists of observations on the glaciers visited by the 
party, and on the general glacial phenomena of the 
region, Mr. G. K. Gilbert acbng as recorder in this 
subject. In his lucid descriptions of the existing 
glaciers and in his able discussion of some of the 
problems connected! with their past history, Mr. Gilbert 
presents much that is of extreme interest to the 
glaciallst, though the opportunities for personal study 
were mainly confined to the lower ends of glaciers that 
reach nearly or quite to tidal waters In all cases, 
care is taken to give details and illustrations from dated 
photographs, so that future observers wilj be enabled 
to determine the movement of the ice-front. In 
many instances, past records were in existence which 
permit the modem changes In the length of the ice- 
nvers to fa* discussed. Curious discrepancies between 
the conditions in different parts of the country are 
recognised, for while some glaciers are In rapid re- 
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treat— e g. the Muir, which when visited in 1899 was 
more than a mile and a half shorter than it was nine¬ 
teen years previously—others had recently advanced. 

11 The most conspicuous fact brought out by the com¬ 
parison of local histones is that they are dissimilar. 
Nevertheless, there are limited resemblances. The 
Glacier Bay and Disenchantment Bay histories agree 
in including a great retreat, occupying more than a 
century The Port Wells and Grewingk histories 
agree in a moderate retreat occupying something less 
than a century The La Perouse and Columbia 
histones agree in a present condition of maximum 
glaciation probably preceded by an important mini¬ 
mum "(p 104) 

The possible cause of these variations is discussed; 
and although no definite conclusion is reached, it is 
su Srff es f e d 11 that the combination of a climatic change 
of a general character with local conditions of a varied 
character, may result in local glacier variations which 
are not only unequal but opposite ” (p 109) 

The Columbia and La Perouse glaciers in their 
recent advance have invaded a mature forest-growth 
which had established itself near their margins Most 
instructive to the glacial geologist are the illustration* 
and descriptions oF the “ push-moraines " of bouldery 
till full of crushed trees—in one case 11 not only tree 
trunks and branches but folds of peaty soil " (p 77)— 
which, by a slight recent retreat of the ice, are left 
open to investigation along the devastated fringe of 
the forest In looking at these pictures one might 
imagine that some gigantic wild boar had been uproot¬ 
ing the ground Noteworthy, too, are the stream-built 
“ waste plains 11 of coarse gravel which overspread the 
valley-floor in cases where the glacier does not reach 
quite to the sea, as described and illustrated in the in¬ 
stances of Hidden Glacier (p 53) and! Grewingk Glacier 
(P 94 )- 

It is mentioned that in 1899, soon after the visit of 
the expedition. Glacier Bay was choked up with floating 
ice, apparently due to the disintegration of the tidal ice- 
Fronts by an earthquake shock. And since then, until 
the time of writing, it hadi been impossible for steamers 
to approach within several miles of the Muir Glacier 

The effect of ice-falls from the ends of tidal glaciers 
was observed to produce waves sufficient to erode the 
coast in places where wind-waves could not form, and 
it is suggested by Mr Gilbert that we may thus explain 
the clear outlining of the shores of some glacial lakes 
the area of which seems to have been insufficient to pro¬ 
duce important wind-waves. 

In dealing with the Pleistocene glaciation (chapter 
11), Mr Gilbert discusses the origin of the 11 hanging 
valleys ” so abundant in this region, and accepts the 
view that the discordance of level between the trunk 
and tributary valley is in most cases due to the deeper 
glacial excavation of the main trough 

11 It [the hanging valley] is a conspicuous earmark 
of the former presence of glaciers, and it helps to a 
conception of the magnitude of Pleistocene glacial 
erosion ” (p 115). 

v The grounds on which this assumption is based are 
fully stated and Illustrated. Great stress is laid upon 
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Hie excavating action of ice by the process of 11 pluck¬ 
ing," in which "blocks of bed-rock, being partly 
surrounded by the ice, are forced from their bearings 
and rolled or slidden forward " (p 203) Evidences 
of marine submergence reaching up to at least 500 
feet above present sea-level are described (p 168), and 
it is surmised that local uplift may have taken place 
in the neighbourhood of the high mountains at a period 
later than the chief Pleistocene glaciation (p. 173) 

The observations, admittedly scanty, on the coasts 
of Bering Sea, though indicating local glaciers of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, 11 seemed inconsistent with the 
theory of a continental glacier in the Bering Sea 
region " (p 192) 

The chapter (111 ) on 11 General Considerations as to 
Glaciers " formulates the elementary comparison be¬ 
tween rivers of ice and rivers of water in the manner 
which American geologists have made customary It 
contains also, among other suggestive matter, a 
novel discussion as to the effect of water in buoy¬ 
ing up the'ends of “tidal glaciers “ when not deep 
enough to float them The conclusion is reached 
" that there is no important difference, as respects 
pressure on the rock bed, between a glacier resting 
on the land and one which is partly bathed by the 
waters of a fiord ” (p 216), with' the further significant 
deduction that the depth to which glacial troughs have 
been eveavated is not demonstrative cif a relatively 
low base-level at the time of their excavation (p 217) 

We have scanty space for the notice of the second 
of the volumes before us (vol iv of the series), which, 
however, is for the most part severely specialised It 
consists of more or less independent contributions by 
several authors 

Prof B K Emerson gives a general account of the 
geology of the places visited, with petrographieal note* 
by Dr C Palache The rocks described are mostly 
much altered by dynamic and thermal metamorphism, 
so that their age is often doubtful They include old- 
looking gneiss, possibly pre-Cambrian , Carboniferous; 
Triassic or early Jurassic (“ the Vancouver Series ”)* 
radiolarian chert perhaps Jurassic or early Cre¬ 
taceous ; and newer volcanic rocks 

Dr C Palache contributes some notes on the geology 
of the famous Alaska-Treadwell Mine of Douglas 
Island, a list of the minerals collected by the expedi¬ 
tion , and a paper on the rocks of the neighbourhood 
of Chichagof Cove, in the Alaskan peninsula, where 
beds containing abundant fossils of Lower Eocene age 
were discovered, a period not previously recognised in 
Alaska These fossils, which Include our familiar 
Venencatdia plamcosta, are described and figured in a 
separate paper by Dr. W H Dali, who also describes 
some Pleistocene shells from Douglas Island 

Mr E O Ulrich deals with the fossils of the 
Yakutat formation, which consist mainly of very 
curious casts, supposed to be fucoidal A large num¬ 
ber of these markings are named, described and 
figured, the beds containing them being assigned, on 
somewhat slender evidence, to early Jurassic, probably 
Linsstc, times 

A collection of fossil plants of Upper Eocene age 
from Kukak Bay, on the Alaskan peninsula, forms the 
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subject of the contribution by Mr. F H Knowlton, 
with which the volume closes Of the twenty-si* 
forms represented in this collection, nine are described 
as new to science G W. L. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY . 

Memoirs of Dr Joseph Priestley Written by himself 
(to the Year 1795), with a Continuation to the Time 
of his Decease by his Son, Joseph Priestley Re¬ 
printed from the Edition of 1809 Centenary 
Edition Pp 132 (London H. R Allen son, 1904.) 
Price 3J net 

HE story of the origin and history of this little 
book may be told in a few words The greater 
portion was composed by the subject of it in the year 
1787, when at Birmingham as minister of the New 
Meeting Priestley’s tenure of this office was rudely 
interrupted by the shameful and disastrous riots of 
Jul\, 1791, when hi* house and laboratory, and much 
of his apparatus and library, were destroyed by the 
mob Although many of his books and papers were 
burnt or otherwise made away with, the autobiography 
escaped destruction, and was ultimately recovered 
Some years afterwards, whilst at Northumberland, in 
Pennsylvania, whither he removed in 1794, he resumed 
the story of his life, bringing it down to March, 1795, 
when he had completed the sixty-second year of his 
age Although he lived nine years more, for the most 
part in fairly good health, it would appear that he 
added nothing to his account of himself, and it was 
left to his eldest son to continue his biography to the 
time of his death, and to see the work through the 
press The first edition of the “ Memoirs ” was pub¬ 
lished by Johnson, of St Paul’s Churchyard, a staunch 
friend of Priestley's, by whom, indeed, the greater 
number of his works—educational, theological, and 
scientific—were issued It was reprinted in 1833, on 
the occasion of the centenary of his birth, and it is 
again reprinted in commemoration of the centenary of 
his death 

The present edition differs from its predecessors in 
several particulars It is not quite so sumptuously 
printed as that of 1S06 It resembles the edition of 
1833 in containing illustrations In the book before 
us, however, these are more numerous and more 
interesting, from the circumstance that the reader is 
enabled to see in some measure what manner of man 
physically Priestley was at various periods of his 
career Unfortunately the illustrations hardly do 
justice to the originals, and as process reproductions 
leave much to be desired. The frontispiece is taken 
from a copy of Opie’s well known portrait, now, we 
believe, m the Manchester College, Oxford. The 
second portrait is a poor and partial reproduction of 
Fuseli’s picture, painted for Johnson, the publisher * 
and one of the very few portraits which that painter 
made directly from a sitter. The original work was 
a full-length figure, and is interesting as showing 
Pnestley at the period of his greatest scientific activity. 
It is interesting, too, as affording material for the 
statue by Stephens in the Oxford Museum, of which 
we have a picture in the book The third portrait is 
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by. Artaud, a painter largely employed by the Non-, 
conformists of his day, and represents Priestley as he 
appeared at the tune 6f his leaving England for 
Amenta. The last portrait is by an Amencpn artist, 
SteWart, and shows Priestley without his wig, and in 
the costume be adopted at Northumberland We have 
in addition a reproduction of WiJlikmson’s statue 
erected in Birmmghan 1 ), and unveiled by Huxley in 
1874 on the occasion of the centenary of the discovery 
of oxygen lastly, there is a copy of Drury's fine 
statue which Leeds owes to the munificence and public 
spirit of Colonel Harding 

The Rev Mr. Frceston, who is responsible for the 
issue of the present edition, is, no doubt, a great 
admirer of Priestley as one of the chief apostles of Non¬ 
conformity, as the sturdy champion of Unitariamsm 
and the resolute defender of free inquiry and liberal 
thought, and this circumstance may account for the 
fact that, in his selection of the illustrations, the scien¬ 
tific side of Priestley’** activity receives practically no 
recognition Dr Taylor, of Norwich, who became 
head of the Warrington Academy, was no doubt .in 
eminent divine, but his connection with Priestley was 
of the slenderest Dr Andrew Kippis was of some 
assistance to him at times, especially in the earlier 
period of his career Dr Price, whom he succeeded 
at Hackney, and the Rev Mr Theophilus Lindsey 
weri almost life-long friends, and no doubt exercised 
considerable influence on his fortunes But so did 
Josiah Wedgwood, James Watt, whose association 
with Priestley gave rise to the famous Water Contro¬ 
versy, Matthew Boulton, Heir, Withering, and other 
members of the celebrated Lunar Society There can 
be little doubt that Priestley’s career as a natural philo¬ 
sopher, and, indeed, as a political writer and reformer, 
ivas largely the result of his connection with Franklin, 
for whom he had the greatest admiration and affection, 
and to whom considerable reference is made in the 
“ Memoirs ” Lord Shelburne, too, with whom 
Priestley spent some of the mosL fruitful years of his 
busy life, afforded him, in ample measure, time, 
money and opportunity for the prosecution of lus work 
on pneumatic chemistry, and thereby contributed to 
lay the foundation upon which his fame largely rests 
But although portraits of these persons are at least 
as accessible as those of the worthy Nonconformist 
divines mentioned above, and should, in all fitness, 
appear in any edition of Priestley's " Memoirs 11 in 
whiLh portraits of his friends and co-workers are made 
a distinctive feature, they are conspicuous by their 
absence 

The reproduction of the view of Priestley's birth* 
place at Fieldhead, near BirstalJ, presumably made 
from Mr Buckton’s photograph, Is interesting and 
pittonally unobjectionable, but that of the Nantwich 
Meeting House, where Priestley officiated for about 
three years, is simply hideous The only thing that 
can be said in its favour is that it is at least as meri¬ 
torious as the architectural character of the building 
it seek|8 to depict. Nor is the view of the Old Academy 
at Warrington much better Priestley Was, no doubt, 
familiar ijvith the old building on the banks of the 
Mersey, although his connection with it was as dleridef 
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as his association With its first head, Dr John Taylor 
Most of Priestley"® life as a tutor at Warrington was 
spent in the New Academy, situated some distance 
from the building represented) and which, by the way, 
the author of the 41 History and Present State of 
Electricity " and of the 14 Essay on the First Principles, 
of Government, and on the Nature of Political, Civil 
and Religious Liberty " would certainly not have re¬ 
cognised as here shown, mainly by reason of the im¬ 
posing statue of the stalwart Cromwell and the large 
incandescent electric lamp which bulks so largely m 
the foreground The fact is, the view represents the 
Old Academy as it exists to-day as the home of the 
Warrington SocieLy, to the praiseworthy zeal and 
public spirit of which the old house has been rescued 
from the oblivion which was overtaking it 
We have no inclination to be hypercritical, but it is 
surely desirable that in the rc-publication of a work 
which in its way may be reckoned as one of the classics 
of scientific biography, and is now brought out 
to commemorate the centenaiy of the death of itfi 
illustrious author, some effort should have been made 
to make the appearance of the book more worthy of 
its subject and of the occasion which has led to its. 
ro-issue T E Thorpk 

\ LADY ENTOMOLOGIST 
Eltanor Ormerod, LL D , Economic Entomologist 
Autobiography and Correspondence Edited by 
Prof Robert Wallace, Professor of Agriculture and 
Ru1.1l Economy in the University of Edinburgh 
With portraits and illustrations Pp XX + 348P 
pink s xxx , text lllusti ations 76 (London Murray, 
1904 ) Pi ice zia net 

HE name of Eleanor Anne Ormerod will long be 
remembered for her unflagging industry and 
long-continued devotion to practical entomology, not 
surpassed in their own lines of research by Caroline 
Herschel and Mary Somerville, with whom she may 
most fittingly be compared There can be no more fit¬ 
ting opportunity than the present to recall her services 
both to science and the world at Large, when the 
Linnean Society (formerly so exclusive that ladies who 
contributed papers were not even admitted to be pre¬ 
sent when they were read) has just thrown open its 
full membership to women The Entomological 
Society was never so exclusive; and at one time Miss 
E A Ormerod was one of the most regular attendants 
at the meetings, sometimes accompanied by her sister 
and fellow-worker, Georgians E Ormerod, and more 
rarely by some other lady friend. 

By far the most interesting portion of this volume isl 
the autobiography (occupying chapters 1 11 , iv -x.) 
Next in importance are chapter in , by Miss Diana 
Latham, referring to Miss Ormerod’s early life, and 
chapter xi. by the editor completing (all too briefly) the 
biographical sketch of Miss Ormerod's life A very 
full account is given of her family, surroundings and 
education, with reminiscences of coaching days, the 
Chartist rising, and other matters which look like 
ancient history now, besides occasional geological and 
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archnological notes. Miss E. A. Ormerod was the 
youngest of a family of ten children, and was born on 
May n p 1828, and she died after a long Illness on July 
19, 1901, after a busy and useful life, as happy, we may 
well believe, as that of Miss North or Miss Cobbe 

Natural history runs in families, and besides the two 
sisters, Eleanor and Georgians, one of the brothers, 
Dr. E. L. Ormerod, has also left a worthy entomo¬ 
logical record behind him in his valuable work on 
" British Social Wasps " 

Among Miss Ormerod's accomplishments was a 
knowledge of Russian It would have been interesting 
if we had been told how she came to study a language 
still so little known in England 

Miss Ormerod does not appear to have specially in¬ 
terested herself in entomology until 1852, and it was 
not until 1877 that she oommenced the great series of 
reports of observations on injurious insects, the twenty- 
fourth and last of which was only issued in 1900, the 
year before her death, so that she may be said to have 
died In harness, though towards the end she found her¬ 
self compelled by failing health gradually to decrease 
her entomological activities in other directions also 
The most pleasing portrait of her in the book (taken 
from the oil painting in the University Court Room, 
Edinburgh) represents her in her University costume 
as the first woman hon graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, an honour as much to the University as to 
herself, and more gratifying to her than any other 
acknowledgment of her entomological work could have 
been The title was conferred upon her on April 14, 
1900 Her sister Georgians predeceased her in 1896. 

At the time when Miss Ormerod commenced her 
work in agricultural entomology much had been done 
by Westwood and Curtis to pave the way, but the few 
books on the subject were either costly or little known, 
and no popular interest was felt in the matter 

Miss Ormerod, however, by her reports, books and 
lectures, revolutionised all thi 9 , and effected a work 
equivalent to that of Riley in America, and the im¬ 
portance of agricultural entomology is now universally 
recognised, from the Government to the School Board. 
She WB9 also a good practical meteorologist, and 
a fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society 

But it is much to be regretted that Miss Ormerod did 
flot live to complete her autobiography on her own 
lines, and we cannot congratulate die editor on the 
manner in which he has performed his task As he 
states In the preface, 11 Had the book been produced on 
the original plan, it was proposed to name it, 
1 Recollections of Changing Times. 1 It would have 
dealt with a number of subjects of general interest, such 
as the history of the Post Office, early records of floods 
and earthquakes, as well as newspapers of early date. 
The introduction of Miss Ormerod’s letters to a few of 
her leading correspondents was made necessary by the 
lack of other suitable material The present volume is 
still mainly the product of Miss Ormerod's pen, but 
with few exceptions general subjects have been elimi¬ 
nated, and it forms much more a record of her works 
and ways than It would have done had she been spared 
to complete 1L" 
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Surely at the present day specialism is so great, 
though so unavoidable, an evil, that the wilful 
elimination of everything but entomology from the 
chapters not actually written and edited by Miss 
Ormerod herself is equally unfair to herself and to her 
admirers. Had her correspondence been utilised with 
her reports to compile an abstract of entomological 
observations supplementary to those contained In her 
more permanent manuals the work might have been 
made a more worthy memorial of her; but instead of 
this two-thirds, at least, of the volume is composed of 
letters to various entomological correspondents with¬ 
out any sort of order or classification except by corre¬ 
spondents’ names, and consists of disjointed observa¬ 
tions on insects, and references to matters like the 
exchange of publications, of no real permanent 
interest or consequence, even to entomologists Half- 
a-dozen letters selected to show Miss Ormerod’s 
epistolary style would have been amply sufficient. The 
only interesting portions of this section of the work 
(except the few letters addressed, chiefly to the editor, 
on personal matters like the Edinburgh degree) are 
the numerous illustrations of insects reproduced from 
Miss Ormerod’s reports, &c 
The early part of the work and the illustrations render 
the book useful and interesting; of the latter part we 
can only say that it is one of the most glaring in¬ 
stances we have ever seen (and we have seen 
sufficiently bad ones before) of how not to edit a 
biography. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF ANTHRACITE 
MINERS . 

Anthracite Coal Communities By Peter Roberts, 
Ph D. Pp xiii+387, (New York The Macmillan 
Company, London Macmillan and Co , Ltd., 1904.) 
Price 15s. net 

HE great strike of 1902, which cost 20,000,000!. and 
led to the intervention of the President of the 
United States, induced Dr Roberts to make an exhaus¬ 
tive study of the 630,000 persons deriving subsistence 
from the production of the anthracite collieries of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and his book should be studied by all interested 
in the evolution of industrial society The coalfields 
are situated in the north-eastern portion of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and consist of scattered deposits of anthracite 
covering an area of 480 square miles. The mining 
population represents some twenty-six different races, 
one-half being Slavs Anthracite mining is about 
eighty years old 

In the first fifty years of the development of the in¬ 
dustry the United Kingdom and Germany furnished the 
labour required. During the past twenty-five years the 
Slav nations have done so. Immigration into the coal¬ 
fields has now virtually ceased The present population 
is amply sufficient to furnish the necessary labour for 
the maximum tonnage that the collieries can produce. 
Conditions in the industry are not such as to attract 
labour of a high grade, and the high birth-rate of the 
Slav population will more than supply the labour needed 
in an Industry that will necessarily soon be declining. 
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The characteristics of the Slav population are de- 
plcted by the author in lurid colours The Slavs are, he 
asserts, clumsy, ignorant, drunken, superstitious, un¬ 
clean and brutal. At the same time the Slav nature is 
good material to work upon As the Slav comes in 
contact with Anglo-Saxons and learns their ways, his 
wants are increased and his tastes refined. The un¬ 
savoury details of squalor and vice among the Slav 
miners are certainly not understated by the author, who 
has naturally no sympathy with the ideas and aspir¬ 
ations of a people who, by adhering to their language 
and customs, remain unassimilated after years of resi¬ 
dence in the United States Similar statements are 
often made regarding the Slav immigrants in the coal¬ 
fields of Scotland and of Westphalia Probably the 
Slav colliers of Pennyslvama are not more debased than 
the mining populations of many of the European coal¬ 
fields If they are, the responsibility must rest largely 
with the coalowners, who provide habitations where 
self-respect and decency are unattainable luxuries 

The author’s gloomy views regarding the social con¬ 
dition of the anthracite communities cannot be accepted 
without reserve They are certainly not in accord with 
the views of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 
who found that the social conditions obtaining in the 
communities made up largely of coalworkers were good, 
and that the number and character of the schools 
accessible in all these communities were fully up to the 
American standard The number of churches in pro¬ 
portion to the population was rather above the average, 
and the opportunities generally for instruction appeared 
to be adequate 

The work is illustrated by twenty-eight half-tone 
plates, most of which are excellent, and there is a long 
bibliography of works consulted The quotations in 
French, being printed without accents, are difficult for 
the ordinary reader to understand, and in one quotation, 
" Ellis ll font diaque nuit,” it is not apparent what lan¬ 
guage is used. B H B 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Elements of Water Bacteriology By Samuel Cate 
Prescott and Charles-Edward Amory Winslow Pp 
x+ 162. (New York John Wiley and Sons, London 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd ) Price ££ 6d net 
This little volume is practical in its conception, and is 
concise in treatment It, of course, presupposes a 
sound knowledge of general bacteriological methods, 
but the authors have undoubtedly produced a manual 
for laboratory use which will be of value to all intel¬ 
ligently engaged in the examination of water It is 
up to date in the various methods described, and thirty 
pages are devoted to a careful index of the contents, a 
list of memoirs referred to in the text, and the names of 
authors. Perhaps the most interesting feature in the 
book is the " change in front," so to speak, which it in¬ 
dicates some water-bacteriologists are making in re¬ 
gard to the relative importance of the presence of 
typhoid and colon bacilli respectively in water. A 
third of the letterpress is devoted to the^BaciUus coli 
communis, its detection and its significance in water, 
whilst the typhoid bacillus, so long the bite noire of 
sanitarians, is disposed of in a few pages. The atti¬ 
tude of, at any rate, American authorities is effectively 
summed up in the following paragraph .— 

" On the whole it seems mat since a positive result is 
vrv iftin vm fn1 


always open to serious doubt, and a negative result 
signifies nothing, the search for the typhoid bacillus 
itself, however desirable theoretically, cannot be re¬ 
garded at present as generally profitable." 

So, because the typhoid bacillus is difficult to find and 
the detection of specific organisms is being clamoured 
for in the estimation of the bacterial quality of a water, 
refuge is taken in the more easily discoverable and well- 
nigh ubiquitous colon bacillus, or its allied forms. 

It will be interesting to watch the progress of opinion 
on this colon-standard of water-purity in the light 
which it is hoped further researches may be able to 
throw on the detection and significance of specific bac¬ 
teria in water 

The Chemistry of Coke By W Carnck Anderson, 
M A, D Sc Second edition (Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh Hodge and Co , 1904 ) Price 55 net 
This little volume, which has reached its second edition, 
contains much practical information about the 
chemistry and chemical analysis of coal and coke 
which should be useful to scientific makers of coke 
But apart from its practical side, the book would 
justify its publication if it served the single purpose of 
showing how scientific method may be applied to the 
problems of a relatively simple industry That different 
coals of the same composition, or isomeric coals, as 
the author calls them, behave quite differently on 
coking is well known This must, of course, arise 
from the presence of different chemical constituents 
Perhaps it would have been wiser to remain content 
with the statement (p 64) that " so long as the com¬ 
position of coal is unknown the peculiar internal re¬ 
actions of coking will assuredly remain shrouded in 
obscurity " than to hazard the suggestion (p 60) that 
“ in coking, side-chains as well as the central part or 
radicle reacts 11 

The absence of any reference to the relation of com¬ 
position to by-products seems a curious omission when, 
as the author himself says, 11 the manufacture of coke 
without recovery of by-products is to-day t frequently 
regarded as scarcely any longer a payable industry " 
The writer would like to offer the suggestion that a 
careful microscopic examination of coal, which has 
been found so useful in other directions, might lead to 
interesting information both as to coking qualities as 
well ass the nature of the by-products of different varie¬ 
ties of coal Perhaps this method of investigation has 
already been tried and found wanting. J B C 
Praktischer Leitfaden der Getyichtsanalyse , Zweite 

Aullage By Paul Jannasch Pp xvi + 45a 
(Leipzig Veit and Co ) Price 8 marks ' 

A second edition of Prof, Janriasch's well known book 
treating of gravimetric analysis has now appeared, 
and contains considerable additions of new matter It 
is obvious, even from the most cursory examination, 
that the book differs from most of its class in that it 
is in no sense a compilation of old and often obsolete 
methods 

Prof Jannasch is well known as the author of many 
new methods in analytical chemistry, and the results 
of his own work and that of his pupils have been made 
great use of in preparing the present volume 
The contents of the book are divided into nine 
sections, each of which deals with analyses of a par¬ 
ticular type, thus, starting from the determination of 
the constituents of simple salts in the first, the second 
treats of the analysis of simple alloys, whilst the third, 
fourth, and fifth sections fleal with the quantitative 
separation of the various metals one from another 
By far the greater number of the processes recom¬ 
mended for these separations are those with which 
the author's name is connected, involving the use of 
hydrogen peroxide, hydroxylamine, and hydrazine. 
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The sixth and seventh sections contain instructions for 
mineral analysis, and one is struck by the very com¬ 
plete account given of methods by which the decom¬ 
position of the mineral is effected by heating- m a 
current of gas, e.g oxygen, hydrochloric acid, or 
bromine The eighth section is taken up with silicate 
analysis, whilst the concluding section elves an account 
of the estimation and separation of the halogens and of 
many other analyses which do not naturally find a 
place in the earlier portions of the work 

Although it is clear that the author has taken great 
pains in the preparation of his book, it may be 
questioned as to whether the selection of exercises has 
been uniformly judicious, and as to whether the 
author's own processes do not occupy a too prominent 
position, so leading to the exclusion of standard 
methods of analysis with which every student should 
be familiar. For example, the author's process for the 
separation of manganese and zinc by means of 
hydrogen peroxide in alkaline solution, although found 
unsatisfactory by other investigators, is fully described 
to the practical exclusion of the more usual method 
The same criticism applies to the larger proportion 
of the other 11 hydrogen peroxide separations ” which 
here figure so largely Again, in the section dealing 
with silicate analysis, the author’s methods of decom¬ 
position, especially the one employing bone anhydride, 
are given at great length, whilst the ordinary method 
of alkali-carbonate fusion, which is constantly em¬ 
ployed both in technical and scientific analyses, is given 
in a not very happily modified form, and in a sub¬ 
ordinate position 

Although the book presents very many excellent 
features, and should, when used in conjunction with 
other works, be of great value, it is hardly considered 
likely that a student who derives his information solely 
from this source would possess a competent knowledge 
of the general methods of analytical chemistry 

HDD 

Practical Slide Making By G T Hams, F R P S 
Pp 134 (London lime and Sons, Ltd , 1904 ) 
Price u net 

Nearly every photographer at some time or another 
, makes his own lantern slides, and so numerous are the 
^methods available, and so varied are the results that 
can be obtained, that another handbook on the subject 
is very welcome In these pages the author success¬ 
fully attempts to supply trustworthy information on 
the subject in a concise form, describing the best 
known methods for obtaining these transparencies 
He lays stress on the great efficiency of some of the 
older processes, and with the hope that they may be 
revived he includes them in this book The first two 
chapters deal with the apparatus for exposing the plate, 
and the remainder treat of the development by the 
several methods described, and of the various other 
manipulations required before the slide can be con¬ 
sidered properly finished No pains seem to have been 
spared to obtain accuracy in the formuls and to render 
clear the methods of procedure, so that the book forms 
a trustworthy guide 

Botany Rambles Part 13 , In the Summer. By Ella 
Thomson Pp 130 (London Horace Marshall 
and Son, 1904 ) Price is 

The young learners for whom this little book is intended 
are urged persistently to see for themselves, by exam¬ 
ining plants, that wnat Is told them in the lessons is 
true They are instructed in simple language how to 
set about this work of verification and are urged to 
make use of their own eyes to find out additional facts 
for themselves. It is evident that the writer under¬ 
stands children and knows hosy to arrest their interested 
attention. 
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LETTtHS TO THE EDllOR. 

The Editor dote not hold himself responsible for opinion) 
expressed by hts correspondents Neither tan he undertake 
to returns or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for tins or qny other part 6f Nature. 
No notice 11 taken of anonymous communications j 

The Exrmdio Spectrum 

From a private communication from Mr. Baxendall, I 
learn that he has noticed the following correspondences 
between the spectrum of the emanation from radium 
(exradio) and the spectra of “ bright line stars " (Campbell, 
/lrt and Asi Phys , vol xm p 468) — 


11 Exradio ’ 

Bright Line Stars 
(Lamp bell) 

580s 

5813. 

5595 

5593 

4690 

4688 

465° 

46S* 

4630 

4633 


With the exception of 5593*, these stellar lines are aH 
strong and characteristic Another of the exradio lines, 
5137, may correspond with 5133 

I am very ignorant of stellar spectra, and send this note 
merely to direct attention to a possible correspondence 
University College William Ramsay 

The Occurrence of Radium with Uranium 

A little time back, Mr B B Boltwood published in this 
Journal (May ah, p 80) a preliminary notice of an investi- 
ation of the ratio of uranium to radium in various minerals 
have for some time been engaged in a similar investi¬ 
gation, which, though the results are not yet matured, 
seems to be leading to the conclusion that this ratio is 
constant, as in Mr Boltwood's experiments An interest¬ 
ing case is the mineral torbernite, or copper uranite This 
mineral forms transparent green tetragonal crystals the 
composition of which is accurately represented by the 
formula CuO aUO, P 3 O fl 8H a O The substance dissolves 
easily in sulphuric acid, forming a perfectly clear green 
solution This solution, when boiled, gives the radium 
emanation, and the quantity of emanation produced In one 
day is about the same as that yielded by the same weight 
0/ Joachimsthal pitchblende The percentage of uranium is 
also about the same If the radium in this mineral has 
been produced since the formation of the mineral (and the 
recent quantitative experiments of Sir W Ramsay and Mr 
Soddy on the absolute rate of production of the emanation 
seem to make that certain), there is practically no choice 
as to what the parent substance should be Uranium is 
the only candidate The great complexity of most of the 
radio-active minerals may make it difficult to obtain con¬ 
clusive evidenre by studying them But here there seems 
to be no alternative but to conclude that uranium is the 
parent R J Strutt 

Residual Affinity 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s highly suggestive letter (June 33, 
p 176) will be welcome 10 Lhe many chemists who have 
been endeavouring to interpret chemical phenomena in 
terms of the electronic theory of the physicist The pro¬ 
position that the 11 Faraday tube ” may be subdivided 
would appear to be capable of being widely applied in con¬ 
nection with many of the most interesting phenomena of 
chemistry. Thus not only would the existence of water of 
crystallisation and the formation of so-called molecular 
compounds be thereby brought into line with the more 
typical manifestations of valency, as pointed out in Sir 
Oliver's letter, but it would appear that it may possibly 
enable the hitherto conflicting hydrate and dissociation 
theories of solution to bo harmonised Thus in the case 
of an electrolyte such as sodium chloride, we should in the 
dry state regard the sodium atom united to the chlorine 
atom by means of a Faraday tube or bundJe, as it may 
more appropriately be designated, the union leading to the 
great stability of the compound as such On the addition 
of water, however, some of the constituent fibres or strands 
of the bundle become deflected in such a way that the sodium 
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and chlorine atoms become respectively combined with 
water With sufficient water present the original union 
between the sodium and chlorine atoms will become entirely 
severedf the Faraday bundle starting with its positive 
extremity on the sodium atom will terminate at its negative 
end by Mans of a plurality of strands on a number of 
water molecules j and similarly the Faraday bundle eman¬ 
ating by its negative extremity from the chlorine atom will 
terminate at its positive end in a plurality of strands also 
on a number of water molecules In such a solution wc 
should thus have independence of the sodium and chlorine 
atoms, or the phenomenon of ionisation In such a solu¬ 
tion, moreover, the union between sodium and chlorine 
would be entirely abolished through, the complete diversion 
of the strands of the Faraday bundle formerly uniting them, 
whilst the union between the oxygen and hydrogen of the 
water molecules would be bur slightly weakened owing to 
only a small fraction of the total number of strands in the 
bundles uniting the oxygen and hydrogen in each molecule 
being diverted by the sodium and the chlorine 1 he 
dissociation into its ions of an electrolyte on solution in 
water would thus be the consequence of the antecedent 
hydration of the 10ns 

Some of the colour changes attending the attachment of 
water of crystallisation may be interpreted in the same 
wny Thus anhydrous copper sulphate is colourless, whilst 
the crystallised salt containing five molecules of water is 
blue Ihe direct union of the copper atom by means of two 
Faraday bundles with the S 0 4 -group leads to the produc¬ 
tion of a colourless compound, whilst by the diversion of 
the strands of these bundles, through the attachment of 
hve molecules of water, the copper atom and the S 0 4 -group 
become severed, and the blue colour characteristic of the 
copper ion makes its appearance 

According to this view solution should always be attended 
by the weakening of the union between at least one pair 
of bonds 111 the molecule of the solute owing to the 
diversion of at any rate some strands of the bundle or 
bundles, and such loosening is betrayed in the greater 
chemical reactivity of substances in solution 

Similarly in catalvtir phenomena, the catalytic agent may 
be regarded as diverting some of the constituent strands 
of bundles-, and the action of water in effecting ionisation, 

1 e complete diversion of bundles, would thus appear as an 
extreme case of catalysis, leading to such an acceler¬ 
ation of the velocity of reaction between electrolytes that 
reactions between ionised electrolytes are practically 
instantaneous 

It is needless to say that this is merely a preliminary 
and very imperfect attempt to apply the electronic theory 
to a few of the most familiar and important chemical 
phenomena Sir Oliver Lodge's suggestion with regard 
to the electrical interpretation of valency and bonds is 
indeed so luminous and stimulating that it should provoke 
the careful review of chemical facts by the light of this 
(lew conception of the possibility of an indefinite number 
of different grades of rhemical union, of which the union 
1 ?V chemical bond, hitherto the only one generally recog- 
niBed, is to be regarded merely as an extreme case 

Birmingham, June 37 Percy F Frankland 


Science in the Common Exemlnalion for Entrance to 
Public School!. 

In the Interests of education, may I ask you to find room 
in your columns for the endosod copy of the science paper 
recently set in the above examination? The average age 
of the candidates may be taken as about thirteen years 
Comment is almost superfluous Thtf effect, whether in¬ 
tentional or not on the part of those who set the questions, 
of such an examination paper must be to discourage science 
m the preparatory schools No boy of thirteen years of 
age could or should be expected to answer more than a very 
small portion of so advanced a paper If headmasters of 
pi eparatory schools are led to imagine that this Is the 
kind of thing that is expected of their pupils, In very despair 
they will be forced to abandon science entirely, and fall 
back upon Itk alternative in this examination—Latin verse 
This Common examination has now been held for the 
nrst lime, and it is important that an emphatic protest 
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should be raised without delay If the science paper is 
allowed to be of this unreasonable character, the subject 
will receive a set-back that will go far towards undoing 
all that has been tardily achieved during the last twenty 
years in reg ird to scientific teaching in our public schools 

Oswald H Latter 

Charteihou&e, bodaiming, July 3 

June ag, 11)04 —Sr\r\Tii P\hlr 
(Alternative with Latin Verse) 

COMMON EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE TO¬ 
PI BL 1 C SCHOOLS 

Science — (One hour ) 

I —P/ivsus 

(1) \ weight hangs by two strings each making an angle* 
of 6 o° with the vertical Show that the tension of each 
string is equal to the weight 

(2) A uniform rod io firt long and weighing 5 II 3 18 
pivoted 3 feet from one end A weight of 50 lb is hung 
oh the end nearer Lo the pivot hind what weight ,must 
be hung on the opposite end to balance the rod 

(3) Gravity i* often measured by the number 32 Ex¬ 
plain this A body is thrown up with a velocity of 48 f s 
In what time will it losr its velocity’ In what tirpe vvilL 
it return to the hand’ How high will it go' 

(4) A rectangular vessel on a square base is filled with 
water Find the relation between the height of the vessel 
and a side of the base in order that the fluid pressure on 
one vcrtiral face may equal that on Lhe base 

II — Botany 

(1) Enumerate the floral whorls from outside inwards. 
Lxplain what is meant by cohesion and adhesion among 
floral organs Make a careful drawing of the section 
through a flower in which petals and stamens adhere to the. 
calyx tube. Name a flower in which you have observed 
this structure 

(2) A potato is often spoken of as a root Is this correct r 
Give reasons Name three other rases in which a similar 
error la made, explaining the real nature of the organ nv 
question 

(3) Draw sections shown in cutting lengthwise through 
1 bean (or acorn) and u grain of barley (or date stone) 
What difference would be observed during their early 
growth ’ Of what great divisions of plants are these- 
iharactrristic respectively * 

(4) What plants would you expect to find in flower in a 
damp wood on a clay soil in April 13 Describe one or more 
of them 


An Early Mercury Pump 

It may interest some of your rpaders to know that 11s 
early as 1B20 an air pump was described depending on the 
formation of a Torricellian vacuum, and therefore on the- 
same principle as beissler’s and its successors The paper 
is by M Farchumps—“ Description d’unc machine pneuma 
hque a l’aide de laquelle on opfcre le vide sans le sec ours de, 
U poinpe" (Wiles gtru'rales des Sciences physiques, 
Bruxelles, voi vl , 1820, pp 101-2) , 

A vertical tube standing in a trough is provided with ar 
stop-cock near its upper end The tube above the stop 
cock has a reservoir at the top, and on each side is a stop¬ 
cock, one connected with the vessel to be exhausted and the 
other to a large funnel The upper end of the reservoir 
is also provided with a stop-cock To work the machine 
the reservoir is first filled with mercury or some other liquid 
which is introduced through the funnel, the air being ex¬ 
pelled through the stop-cock at the top of the reservoir 
When filled with liquid the stop-cock of the reservoir is 
closed, and communication with the funnel is cut off The 
stop-cock on the tube Is now opened, when a Tomrelhan 
vacuum is produced in the reservoir, on opening the cock 
connected with the receiver air is withdrawn, and so on 

The author remarks that if mercury is used, the vertical 
tube must be 758 mm long, if water, the tube must bo 
mofe than 10 mptres, but the length of the tube may¬ 
be reduced by diminishing the atmospheric pressure oil the 
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■urfaca of the liquid in Che trough below He also remarks 
that a machine could be devised which would pump up the 
liquid and open the stop-cocks at the proper times, and 
thus make the action continuous. 

The paper Is illustrated. 

July 1 Herbert McLeod 


HATS AND HAIR . 


PUBLIC attention has been recently directed to the 
-L head-gear of civilised man, which, it is held, ia 
neither necessary nor advantageous. We have here 
one of the attempts of well-meaning reformers to regu¬ 
late on rational principles the dres 9 of man, and so to 
assist him in his work of self-adaptation to his sur¬ 
roundings and needs The object is laudable, and in 
all probability the scientific truth is with the reformers, 
but it may be well to review the question on somewhat 
broad lines 

The scalp is unique among the areas of the human 
body where hair is abundant, for there has been a 
notable development of hair in both sexes in this 
region beyond what can have existed in any of the 
Anthropoidea that can be placed in the human family 
tree This is the more remarkable because man's 


pelage is a degenerating and disappearing character, 
except in a few areas We must assume that when 

I irimitive man was in the making, natural selection 
ed to the growth of thick hairy covering on his head 
which conduced to success in the struggle of life by 
protection against excessive heat and cold, against 
rain, and against minor injuries As he advanced 
from his ancestral arboreal home into the open, and 
the range of his life extended, such natural adverse 
influences as these would call forth useful adaptive 
modifications, such as increased thickness and length 
of hair. At a later stage his developing intelligence 
would bring the same character under the influence 
of sexual or physiological selection, and this would 
strongly supplement the earlier factor of natural selec¬ 
tion Between these two factors a very stable char¬ 
acter of the race has been produced. 

There is considerable evidence that in spite of the 
stability of this character, the vigour of the hair on 
the head of man, especially in the male sex, is de* 
dining. The complexity of the conditions of civilised 
life renders it impossible to prove that this is due to 
the cessation of natural selection and the inability of 
sexual selection to arrest decline, but it is highly 
probable that this is the case The more immediate 
question is this—is a decline in the growth of hair 
part of a general degeneration of man's ancestral 
pelage, or is it due to some factor introduced by man 
himself? It is declared by the reformers that the 
wearing of head-gear is responsible for the increase 
of premature baldness Hitherto the discussion of 
the question has consisted of little more than indi¬ 
vidual opinions and ex-partc statements, and it is 
doubtful if evidence can prove or disprove the doctrine 
now being advanced Experiment is, from the nature 
of the case, out of the question, because of the length 
of time required and the general complexity of the 
problem It would seem that the nearest approach 
to a solution must rest on analogies derived from 
other characters of man himself and from the lower 
animals. The study of adaptive modifications (the 
1 modifications ” of Upyd-Morgan and the 11 onto- 
genic variations 11 of Ofeborn) shows that they thrive 
when exposed to the natural conditions amongst which 
^ev arose, so long as these do not become excessive. 

The wearing of coverings for the head affects the 
hair which is covered in three ways—the natural 
forces of sunlight, free ventilation, and movement 
from wind are prevented, the arteries which supply 
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the skin of the scalp and nourish the hair-follicles are 
compressed, and nutrition thereby diminished, and 
the head-dress affords a culture-ground for micro¬ 
organisms, being also itself impregnated with them 
The absence for the time being of the germicidal effect 
of the sun’s rays and of movement of air, and the 
warmth and moisture of the contained air are just 
those conditions which would be chosen for the 
culture of these low vegetable organisms Very much 
of the premature baldness of men is due to dandriff 
(Scborrhoea sicca capillitu), a disorder of the sebaceous 
glands characterised by excessive secretion of sebum 
and its accumulation in crusts with an admixture of 
epithelial d 4 bns, which leads to destruction of the 
hair-bulbs, and this disease is essentially microbic in 
origin From these various points of view it seems 
to be indicated that the wearing of coverings for the 
head slowly diminishes the vigour of the hair. If this 
theoretical side of the matter cannot be demonstrated, 
but is only extremely probable, the practical outcome 
of it is no less beset with difficulties. A change of 
custom, if desirable at all, is less called for in the 
case of women than of men, for in the former the 
head-gear is mostly of light texture and covers a very 
small portion of the vertex, at any rate in modem 
times, and a much larger surface is left exposed to 
sunlight and air than in the case of men In addition 
to this fact it is to be remembered that the evidence 
for decline in the growth of hair is much less in 
women than in men Those whom the practical 
matter chiefly concerns are children of both sexes, 
young adults, and all male adults, and to these the 
reformers speak from a sound physiological basis. 
Whether or not their advice will be taken, or ignored 
as a counsel of perfection, remains to be seen, and 
the change advocated is certain to be the occasion of 
extravagant partisanship 

Certain objections to it may be anticipated and re¬ 
moved. First, it will be declared to produce fl colds " 
It is most unfortunate that this name is given to what 
modern medicine calls 11 catarrh 11 The belief that 
11 colds ” are produced by exposure to draughts or 
cold winds is dying hard, and is fortified by the old 
name so long applied to them, but it is to stultify 
the great teachings of bacteriology to invoke some 
casual draught as the cause of disorders of which a 
nasal catarrh is a type This danger may be entirely 
disregarded It would indeed be for the benefit of 
the public in more ways than one if they became 
imbued with the knowledge that pathogenic bacteria 
of some undetermined species are the efficient cause 
of all catarrhs Secondly, it may be feared that in¬ 
flammatory complaints, such as neuritis or " rheu¬ 
matism ” in the head, would arise from uncovering the 
head This is highly improbable considering how 
large a surface of the head is always uncovered, and 
that there is no greater protection from hair in the 
parts uncovered than there is on the vertex Thirdly, 
there is undoubtedly some danger, even in temperate 
climates, from exposure of the head to great sun-heat, 
and against this danger special precautions are and 
always would be taken. Fourthly, there is the danger 
from septic organic matter in towns This can hardly 
be reckoned as important, for the area which is neces¬ 
sarily exposed to it is considerable, and proper hygiene 
of the hair would render it unimportant Fifthly, 
injury to the texture of the hair from heat and cold 
winds is feared, and this again is negligible in view 
of the fact that the already uncovered parts of the 
head are better provided with vigorous hair than the 
covered parts. 

Whether the reformers have scientific truth on their 
side or not, it is possible that the esthetic aspect of 
the matter will prove the stronger, 
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THE MECHANICS OF THE ATMOSPHERE » 

T HE motion ,of the atmosphere at any time is 
admitted to be so complicated that any approach 
to a workable representation of it must necessarily 
be by qteps.' The motion at any time must be re¬ 
garded as a temporary divergence from the average 
motion, and the question naturally arises, What Is the 
nature o I the average state of motion about which the 

FIAURB < IURFAQE ISOBAR! FOR JANUARY 
RRPROOUOBD FROM HANN'B ' MBTBGHOLOQIH 1 


realises what pitfalls await the unwary The most 
obvious remark in relation to the fiipt question is that 
the motion at any instant tells ua absolutely nothing 
whatever about the forces acting. Unless observ¬ 
ations sufficient to determine the change of motion 
have been dealt with, nothing about the cause of 
motion is known Yet, in spite of this rudimentary 
fact of dynamics, obvious enough when It is stated, 1 
cannot help wondering how many 
students of elementary dynamics 
ever really get rid of the notion that 



if you find a body moving in a 
certain direction you must look for 
a force in that direction too; we are 
surrounded with examples to the 
contrary, but the study of 
dynamics, being mainly deductive, 
usually passes them by. 

In meteorology it is impossible 
to avoid the consciousness of 
temptation to the converse error of 
expecting to find the motion of air 
in the direction of the recognised 
forces The most obvious force Is 
that due to pressure, and who can 
resist the temptation of thinking 
that the flow of air from a high- 
pressure area to a low-pressure area 
must be the dominant feature of 
atmospheric motion? Yet the one 
great inductive statement in con¬ 
nection with meteorology, Buys 
Ballot’s law, warns us that if we 


trust to the direction of forces to 


actual state of motion fluctuates 7 We may approach indicate the direction of motion we shall certainly be 
the solution of this question in either of two ways; misled Motion along isobars, perpendicular to the 
we may And out what the motion actually is or we gradient, is a closer representation of the actual state 
may And what the forces are which, so far as we can of things than motion along the gradient, along, that 
tell, cause the motion, and trust to our knowledge of is to say, the direction of resultant forces 
dynamics to compute the average 
motion from the average forces. 

As regards the latter method, it 
may be said that the dynamics of 
an elastic fluid moving on a 
rotating spheroid, however interest¬ 
ing, is beset with an extraordinary 
number of temptations to error, and 
the more humble ambition of try¬ 
ing to find out what the motion 
really is, although painfully labo¬ 
rious, has advantages which may be 
compared with the advantages 
which walking has as compared 
with the use of a flying machine 
In the early 'seventies of the last 
century, Clerk Maxwell set a 
question in a Cambridge examin¬ 
ation to which I owe die inspira¬ 
tion of a number of lectures and 
examination questions. It was 
this ■— 11 Show how by observ¬ 
ations of the motion of a body the 
resultant force acting upon it may 
be determined," and he added the 
luminous rider (I quote from 
memory), " A fish weighing 10 lb. 
swims through the water with a 
uniform velocity of 10 miles per hour, always in the There is no doubt that if we could arrest for a time 
same direction; find the resultant action of the water the motion of the atmosphere, without altering the 
on (he fish." At soon ns one begins t» think of pressure, and let the air start again from rest, the 
answering these questions, and in particular of apply- direction of initial motion would be along the pressure 
mg them to the relation between the controlling forces gradients from high to low, but we have to deal with 
of pressure and the motion' of the atmosphere, one an atmosphere that has been moving for countless 
"Ef® ■ papw on Um 11 OoiMni ckcuiiiian oftht Atmeapbu* Id ages, and all that existing forces do is to maintain 
by *" rud ***** *** 0ful S 06 * 8 * 00 * or disturb the average, or steady motion, if in those 
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circumstances we find the motion taking place in the values thus computed are shown in miles per hour 
direction of the forces, we find a condition 6f things oy figures between the isobars on the diagram They 
which ought not t» be expected, and one which requires must not be confused with the pressures, which are 
explanation. given in millimetres The average wind velocities 


explanation. 

The question arises as to what one ought to expect 
the steady motion to have become in course of tune 


g iven in millimetres The average wind velocities 
lus computed are not at all unreasonable, and it 
follows that motion along Teisserenc de Sort's isobars 


To afford some idea of the answer to this question, let | at about 50 miles per hour is not at all an unreason- 
me refer to the four diagrams here 

reproduced The first gives the rieuic 4. mean temperature at the kasth . surfacc 

average isobars for January at the 
earth’s surface, and discloses no 
simple representation of steady 
conditions There arc the well 
known high-pressure areas about 
the tropics, and isolated regions of 
low pressure over the North 
Atlantic and Pacific; but when we 
look at Fig 2, the isobars com¬ 
puted by Teisserenc de Bort for 
the 4000-metre level, there is an 
Indication of comparatively simple 
steady motion, namely, a motion 
round the polar axis from west to 
east, somewhat deviated, however, 
to south or north by land or sea 
areas Now if we assume that 
the motion is along the isobars 
thus represented, so that the lines 
of the diagram practically repre¬ 
sent lines of flow of air, we must 
Temember that the motion on a 
rotating earth implies a certain 
normal acceleration of the air to 
keep it in its path, just as 

the bob of a conical pendulum requires an able representation of the average steady motion of 

acceleration towards its equilibrium position to the atmosphere at that level in the month of January 

maintain its motion in a circular path The That the directions of motion are appropriate is con- 

effective horizontal acceleration of the air is firmed by Hildebrandsson’s report on cloud motion 

2uVsin A, where u is the angular velocity of the to the International Meteorological Committee 
earth, V the velocity of the wind, and A the latitude So much for the upper air; the motion is compara- 



the bob of a conical pendulum requires an able representation of the average steady motion of 

acceleration towards its equilibrium position to the atmosphere at that level in the month of January 

maintain its motion in a circular path The That the directions of motion are appropriate is con- 

effective horizontal acceleration of the air is firmed by Hildebrandsson’s report on cloud motion 
2uVsin A, where u is the angular velocity of the to the International Meteorological Committee 

earth, V the velocity of the wind, and A the latitude So much for the upper air; the motion is compara- 

riUWC fcMSMHIIllUWOllITOTWWnwOfmillWTllMOTOATMOWMIMMWMIiCTW. C, f ^ 

mu me month of January «mhiid »w-ruMm am> t supposed that the complexity of the 

wnuMHivMiiHMiMTHa surface motion is due to extreme 

complexity of pressure in the 
lower stratum The pressure due 
to the weight of the lower stratum 
is shown in Fig 3, which gives the 
pressure differences between Figs 

I and 2 There is, strange to say, 
no more complexity about this dis¬ 
tribution than there is about the 
pressure of the upper layer, in fact, 
the lines of the two are extra¬ 
ordinarily similar, only the pressure 
gradients run in opposite direc¬ 
tions Writing 11 high ” for 

II low,” the one diagram would 
not be an unsatisfactory duplicate 
of the other, except that the lower 
stratum has a dislocation of the 
pole of high pressure from the 
geographical pole to north-eastern 
Siberia Applying the same prin¬ 
ciple of motion to this diagram as 
to Fig. 2, it would represent, with 
suitable velocities calculated in a 
similar manner, a circulation from 

Of the velocity at the 4000-metre level we can only east to west in each hemisphere round the pole of 
form an idea from the observed motion of clouds, ana, cold 

so far as we know, the only forces available to give Compare both these diagrams with Fig. 4, repre- 
the necessary acceleration are those due to the pressure senting the surface isothermal lines—the similarity'is 
distribution which Teisserenc de Bort has plotted. By again conspicuous. The intervals are for every 8* C. 
equating the pressure gradient to the product of the of temperature instead, of 8 mm of pressure, an<j 
density and acceleration we can determine V, and the speaking broadly of the temperate latitudes starting 
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from a suitable datum temperature or pressure, the 
lines might be interchanged, a step of one degree of 
temperature (Fig. A corresponding to a step of one 
millimetre of pressure in the same direction for the 
uooer layer (Fig 2), and in the opposite direction for 
the lower layer (Fig. 3). 

The complexity ol the surface pressure arises, there¬ 
fore. not from the upper layer alone, nor from the 
lower layer alone, but from the superposition of the 
two We can resolve the surface pressure into two 
components, one due to the upper stratum above 4000 
metres which, if it acted alone, would produce a 
general circulation from west to cast around minima 
of pressure near the poles, the other, due to the lower 
stratum, which, if it actfed alone, would produce a 
circulation from east to west Both circulations would 
correspond closely with the surface distribution of 
isotherms Where the one is predominant, in the 
lower middle latitudes, we get resultant westerly circu¬ 
lation; where the other is predominant, near the poles 
of cold, we get an easterly circulation Between the 
two we get a region of minimum pressure and a 
merging of the two circulations which gives rise to 
the circular storms of the northern and southern 
temperate zones 

It appears, therefore, that we ought lo regard the 
surface distribution of temperature as giving rise to 
a distribution of pressure in the lower stratum tend¬ 
ing to maintain a circulation of air from east to west 
round the poles of cold Extending this idea, a region 
of cold in the northern hemisphere should tend to 
maintain a clockwise circulation round its centre in 
the lower atmosphere, and a region of heat a Counter¬ 
clockwise circulation 

The reciprocity between the pressure distribution of 
the upper and lower layers is of course not fortuitous 
Hann has shown that the expansion of the lower layer 
by heat increases the pressure at a given level in the 
upper regions, without altering the pressure at the 
surface, by the mere thrusting of part of the air 
upwards, so that the observed effect of expansion over 
.1 large area 15 to diminish the pressure of the lower 
stratum and increase, by an equal amount, that of the 
upper Referring to the diagrams again, the effect of 
increased surface temperature upon the isobars of 
Fig 3 would be a bulge of the isobars towards the 
region of low pressure—the equatorial regions; upon 
the upper isobars there would be a corresponding 
bulge towards the region of higher pressure, again the 
equatorial regions Thus the lines of both diagrams 
would be affected geographically in an exactly similar 
" a y and to the same extent, they would thus preserve 
their similarity in spite of temperature variations at 
the surface 

It would be interesting to consider what the effect 
of the daily solansation of the earth should be from 
this point of view Primarily it should produce no 
pressure variation at the surface, but inequalities of 
motion in the upper and lower air would probably 
alter the relative phase or magnitude of the disturb¬ 
ance of the two components, and hence give rise to 
daily variations of pressure at the surface, and thus 
necessarily produce a diurnal variation of the baro¬ 
meter 

Other consequences follow from the treatment of 
the distribution of pressure due to the weight of the 
tower layer as producing, or rather maintaining, a 
Cir £ u latl°n in the one direction or the other about the 
colder or warmer regions, as the case may be, instead 
of flow from cold regions to hot 

One important result as regards the fornfetion of 
circular storms in our latitudes may be inferred from 
this method of analysing the distribution of surface 
Tenure Friends have frequently suggested to me 
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that our circular storms are like the eddies formed 
when water flows through a bridge, and to them 1 
have always put the question, What m h the atmosphere 
stands for Lhc bridge? 1 am now prepared to re¬ 
cognise that the caps of relatively cold air in the north 
and south polar regions form an adequate represent¬ 
ation of the piers of the bridge In the lower air, 
where the pressures of the polar caps are dominant, 
they stop the westerly currents which still flow in 
lower latitudes, and replace them by currents from 
the east Between these two currents is a field where 
mixing must take place, and circular eddies may be 
formed 

What happens in the equatorial regions is another 
story Buys Ballot’s law shows that the equator is 
subject to a peculiar meteorological condition If you 
stand with your back to the wind north of the equator, 
the low barometer is on your left, south of the 
equator, it is on vour right There must be a 
transition region where the law ceases to apply, as, 
indeed, one would expect if Buys Ballot’s law is the 
practical expression of motion with an acceleration 
due to the rotation of the earth, and varying as the 
sine of the latitude 

In the upper air of the equatorial regions there is 
probably a persistent flow from the east, as shown by 
observations of clouds and of the Krakatoa dust In 
respect of the formation of eddies, this current will 
act like an intermediate pier of a bridge Hence, m 
January, the river in which, upon this analogy, atmo¬ 
spheric eddies may be expected is a stream of air flow¬ 
ing round the earth in middle latitudes, divided by the 
equatorial belt with its region of doldrums below and 
easterly current above, and bounded north and south 
by easterly currents which correspond with the circula¬ 
tion of the lower atmosphere induced by the pre¬ 
dominant influence of the polar caps of cold air 
Eddies may be looked for between the easterly and 
westerly currents, and they are sometimes found there 

W N Shaw 


NOTES 

The trustees of the Cainegic Institution met on May 18 
and transacted the necessary business Lo provide for the 
transfer of all matters to the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, a charter for which passed Congress and wa£ 
approved on April 28 The trustees named in the Act met 
at oqcc and reorganised under the new charter The 
by-laws of the Carnegie Institution were adopted as the 
b>-laws of the flew organisation, and the officers of the 
old organisation were elected General resolutions adopt¬ 
ing all the obligations, &c , of the old institution were 
passed Under the new charter no questions can be raised 
as to the competency of the institution to carry on the 
operations outlined in the deed of gift of the founder The 
executive committee of the Carnegie Institution of Washing¬ 
ton met after the reorganisation, and practically completed 
the making of grants for the year 1904 It will greatly 
facilitate the work of the executive committee if all those 
thinking of making applications for granLs for 1905 will 
do so not later than September, as applications for grants 
for 1905 will then be tnken up 

A slight but decided earthquake, whiLh lasted about a 
second, was experienced at Derby at 3 22 p m on July 3 
The vibration was not nearly so pronounced as on the 
occasion of the seismic disturbance a year ago A similar 
■hock wits felt in the mid-Cheshire district about the same 
time In Leftwlch, near Northwich* the tremors were very 
distinorf The shock, which was also felt in Northwich, lasted 
two seconds, and at Sandbach four seconds Two shocks 
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were felt in Sheffield and the surrounding district The 
tremor was from west to east At Matlock Bath (hpre 
were shocks running from north-east to south-west. The 
tremor appears to have been felt almost simultaneously 
throughout Derbyshire, south Yorkshire, Cheshire, and 
Staffordshire Writing from Leek, Staffs, Mr G. H. 
Martyn says the disturbance occurred there at 3(1 aajm £ 
im pm 11 It seemed to be a succession of about a dozen 
shocks In three seconds. The shocks increased to a 
maximum at about the third, and then diminished until 
imperceptible 11 Dr Davison found a very slight record 
of the disturbance upon his seismometer at Birmingham 

The death is announced of Prof T Bred I chin, formerly 
director of the Pulkowa Observatory 

The Vienna Academy of Sciences has awarded its Baum- 
garten prize, of the value of about 160/, to Prof Walter 
Kaufmann, for his Investigations on the theory of electrons 

The first meeting of the trustees of the Percy Sladen 
fund for the assistance of scientific research (see p 182) 
was held at the Linnean Society last week The trustees 
will not meet for the consideration of the first applications 
before November next, and such applications should be 

addressed to the clerk to the trustees of the Percy Sladen 
Memorial Fund, care of the Linnean Society, Burlington 
House, London, W , by the 1st of that month 

The Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health 
will be held at Folkestone on July 21-26, the Earl of 

Radnor presiding In the preventive medicine section, Dr 
Nash, medical officer of health, Southend, will open a dis¬ 
cussion on a clean milk supply In the section of 

bacteriology, Dr. Klein, the president, will give an address 

on the aim and scope of bacteriological analyses of water 
and shell-fish with reference to sewage pollution, and the 
report of a committee appointed to inquire into the methods 
of bacteriological analysis of water will be presented by 
Prof Hewlett Valuable papers and discussions are 
promised in the other sections—engineering, child study, 
and tropical medicine 

At the Mcond annual general meeting of the fellows of 
tha British Academy, held on June 29, Lord Reay was re¬ 
elected president, and the following corresponding fellows 
were elected, this being the first occasion on which such 
fellows have been elected —Count Ugo Balzani, Prof H 
Diels, M. le Comte de Franqueville, Prof M J de Goeje, 
Prof I Goldziher, Prof T Gomperz, Prof J L Heiberg, 
Pi of K Kmmbacher, Prof F Leo, M Paul Meyer, M 
Georges Perrot, M Georges Picot, and Prof C H Snle- 
mann Sir Richard Jebb read a paper on Bacchylldes, 
dealing chiefly with three topics—the rllustrations of his 
mythology supplied by ancient art, the traces of earlier or 
contemporary literature in his poems, and H1 b relation to 
Tlndar 

A banquet was given to Mr Chamberlain on June 30 by 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, in recognition of his 
services to preventive and tropical medicine In acknow¬ 
ledging the honour, Mr Chamberlain referred to the 
progress made in recent years in medicine and surgery 
He remarked in the course of his speech that the light 
which had been thrown on the origin of disease justified 
the belief that M we are on the eve of great discoveries 
which will relieve the human race from some of the greatest 
scourges which have affected it Now, at any rate, the 
Importance of securing healthy conditions of life Is recog¬ 
nised by everybody who cares for the welfare of hie fellow- 
creatures Preventable disease, at this moment, is, as we 
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all know, a great agent for filling our vtorkhquiea, tor 
raising our taxes, for weakening the ,fibrd of jthe people, W 
preventing us from competing successfully In thfcft eternal 
struggle for existence which must go on as long OJ the 
world shall last In peace it Is of the utmost importance, 
In war the same cause destroys more of our soldiers than 
the bullets or the swords of the enemy, and meanwhile tha 
administration of the Army is lessened In efficiency* by tha 
preventable disease to which the agents of the Empire are 
constantly subject It Is to the efforts of men like Sir 
Patrick Manson, Major Robb, Prof Haffkine, and others 
who have been devoting their time and atention to tropical 
medicine, to research into the causes of tropical disease, 
with the remedies for those diseases—it is to that branch of 
the science that my attention is chiefly directed.” 

During a recent expedition under the auspices of the 
Geographical Society of Baltimore for the purpose of making 
scientific researches in the Bahamas, Mr O L Fassig 
made some interesting experiments with kites at Nassau, 
one of which was made from a steamer hired for the 
purpose, The ascents were made in the early part of July, 
1903, and the results are published, with diagrams, in the 
Monthly Weather Review for December last. From an 
average of four ascents and seventy observations, there 
was a decrease of l° F for each loo feet of elevation up 
to an altitude of 500 feet, from 500 feet to 1000 feet the 
decrease was i° in 143 feet, from 1000 feet to 1500 feet i® 
in 167 feet, between 1500 feet and 4000 feet the average 
decrease was i° for each 19 1 feet of elevation As regard* 
relative humidity, there was a steady increase from the 
surface (73 per cent ) up to 4000 feet (96 per cent), with 
the exception of a small drop near the 3000-feet level, this 
drop was probably due to an excessive value caused by 
the kite passing through clouds just below the 2500-feel 
level on several occasions 

We have received from Mr H Arctowski, a member Of 
the Belgian Antarctic Expedition, a summary of the meteor¬ 
ological results made on board the Belgica during its deten¬ 
tion in the pack-ice The paper in question is an excerpt 
from the Annuatre mitiorologique of the Brussels Observ¬ 
atory for 1904, the volume containing the hourly meteor¬ 
ological observations is now in the press, Jive memoira 
dealing with other special matters have already been pub¬ 
lished The Belgtca entered the ” pack " on February 28, 
1898, and left it on March 14, 1899, during this period tha 
ship was drifting over an area about the size of the Kara 
, Sea The author has discussed the daily and monthly 
means of the observations during a \ear, as if they were 
made at one fixed point, the results, therefore, can only 
be taken as approximately correct The mean temperature 
of the year was 14 0 7 F , maximum 36° 5 on December 27, 
minimum — 45 0 6 on September 8 The diurnal variation 
was notably different in the several months, grouping tha 
three summer months together (December to February), tha 
amplitude of the variation was 3° 8, while in winter (June 
to August) it was only i° 1, in November it amounted to 
8° $ The amount of precipitation is not given , snow fall 
on 260 days and rain on 20 days Between March and 
September aurors were observed on 6i occasions; tha 
phenomenon was last seen during the flight of March 12-13, 
1899 Fog or mist was observed on 261 days 

We have received two important papers dealing with 
extensions of the theory of Bessel's functions One Is by 
Prof. C Cailler, in the Mimotres of the Geneva Physical 
and Natural History Society (xxxiv , 4), and contains 
an application of the operation designated by M> 
Schlesinger as Laplace's transformation, the other ia a cow 
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tributJon by the Rev F. H. Jackson, of H M S Irresistible* 
to the Edinburgh Transactions (xli , i), and deals with 
generalisations of certain expansions in terms of Bessel 
functions. 

In the Atti (xxxvi., a) of the College of Engineers 
of Milan, Dr G Finzi and Dr Nicola Soldati describe 
some Interesting experiments on the resistance of bodies 
moving through air, which should have an important 
application to the problem of aerial navigation The chief 
point of interest consists in the application of the so-called 
11 manometrlc ” method as opposed to the ordinary 11 dynamo¬ 
metric ” method, whereby the present writers have deter¬ 
mined the pressure at different points of planes, aerocurves, 
cylinders and spheres, instead of merely measuring the 
intensity of the resultant thrusts For determinations of 
the variations In the position of the line of action and centre 
of pressure, such calculations should be of great value, and 
it is largely in these determinations that the solution of 
every problem in aerial navigation must lie A gold medal 
has been awarded to the authors 

The March number of the Mimoires of the Physical and 
Natural History Society of Geneva contains a general report 
of the work of the society for 1903 drawn up by the presi¬ 
dent, M Paul van Berchem The society has completed 
a new agreement with the municipal authorities, superseding 
the old agreement of 1855, which will afford the members 
additional facilities for the use of the town library, in which 
the publications of the society are deposited Obituary 
notices are given of M Alphonse Pictet, the traveller , of M 
Thdodor von Heldrelch, the botanist, and of M TModore 
de Saussure Profs Rend Blondlot (Nancy) and Weither 
Spring (I-iige) have been elected honorary members, and 
the Mdmoires include an important paper by Marc Micheli 
on the LeguminosEB collected in the Mexican States by 
Eugdne Langlass* 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of three fasciculi 
(Nos 1376-^8) of the Proceedings of the U S National 
Museum In the first of these Mr H G Dyar catalogues 
the Lepidoptera of the Kootenai district of British Columbia, 
while in the second Messrs Jordan and Snyder publish notes 
on fiBhes collected in Oahu and Laysan Islands, of the 
Hawaii group, with descriptions of new species 

In the Atlantic Monthly for June, Mr T C Smith re¬ 
cords the results of his efforts to reproduce in musical nota¬ 
tion the song of the various local phases of the American 
bird commonly known as the wood-thrush The score will 
not enable the musician to reproduce the actual timbre of 
the song, all that it attempts being to symbolise roughly 
the tones of the musical scale to which the notes of the 
bird approximate. 

The Hon Waiter Rothschild has presented to the British 
(Natural History) Museum a female of the basking shark 
(Celorhtnus, or Selache, maximus) from Bergen, which has 
been set up by Messrs BraEenor Brothers, of Brighton, and 
measures a6} feet in length The new specimen has re¬ 
placed the male which has for some years been exhibited 
in the fish gallery, and is now somewhat the worse for 
wear The male measures 28 feet, and is mounted with 
the mouth open, while Mr Rothschild’s specimen is shown 
with the jaws closed 

The Field-Naturalists’ Quarterly for June Js a good 
number, containing interesting articles on British social 
wasps, protective coloration In plumage, and on the means 
of recognising our commoner birds. Mr Aflalo also con¬ 
tributes a paper on south coast museums, which, if e little 
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wide of the scope of the journal, conveys some useful in¬ 
formation on their contents The editor takes occasion to 
urge that in future the British Association should assign 
either a day in each of the sections devoted to subjects in 
which the field-naturalist Is interested, or a special section 
tu field ratural history 

Birmingham University has issued an exhaustive report, 
by Mr W E Collinge, on the " big-bud ” disease which 
of late years has played such havoc among black-cU(Tant 
bushes in this country The disease is produced by the 
black-currant gall-mite {Enophyes nbts), [he larva of which 
display unrivalled powers of spreading themselves over 
plantations Although some success has attended the use 
of soap and sulphur spray, the author is of opinion that 
growers must rely largely on the aid of natural enemies of 
the pest, or on root and branch extermination of the affected 
bushes 

The Zoologist for June contains an interesting paper by 
Mr J H Gurney on birds and bird-migration in Norfolk 
and the east coast generally in 1903 As regards migration, 
it is pointed out that the prevalence of east winds is an 
important factor in producing an influx of visitors to this 
country, and also that while birds may leave Norway with 
a favourable wind en route for England, they are often 
driven from their course by encountering contrary breezes 
as they cross the North Sea A notable incursion of wax- 
wings during the year affords occasion for the remark that 
these birds do not visit England on account of excessive 
cold, but come under the category of late occasional 
migrants Other rarities include a young sea-eagle, a 
flock of Nyroca ducks, half a dozen spoonbills, an avocet, 
and a blue water-hen Spoonbills have made their appear¬ 
ance on the east coast continuously since 1897. and hopes 
are now entertained that they may once more breed in this 
country To the same journal Mr G Renshaw contributes 
notes on the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens, in the course 
of which he repeats his mis-statement that the mounted 
quagga in the museum came from Knowsley 

In the report for 1903, the trustees of the South African 
Museum take occasion to direct attention to the apathy 
displayed by the wealthy residents of South Africa to the 
institution under their charge, thereby presenting a re¬ 
grettable contrast to their fellow millionaires In the United 
Stages During the last twenty years all that the museum 
has received in the way of bequest and donation is the 
paltry sum of 295I , of which 100I was given by an Indian 
gentleman So far as its limited means permit the museum 
appears to be making steady progress —During the past 
year, according to the report, the attention of the staff of 
the Horniman Museum was largely directed to the develop¬ 
ment of the aquaria and vivaria which form such an 
attractive feature of that institution A large number of 
British marine, land, and fresh-water animals have been 
from time to time on show during the year in the tanks 
and cases Dr. Haddon's series of lectures appears to have 
been fairly well attended.—In the report of the Marlborough 
College Natural History Society, the secretary has to deplore 
the disastrous effect of the wet summer of 1903 on collect¬ 
ing and field-work generally, which has made Itself felt 
in a decline of membership The one compensation waa 
the abundance of land molluscs, which was taken advantage 
of to compile a list of the local fauna In other respects the 
society continues to flourish 

In „Nature of February ik (p'*349) we gave some par¬ 
ticulars of the great rock-slide which occurred last year at 
Frank, In Alberta Territory, Canada A full and Interest- 
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Ing report on the subject, by Messrs, R G McConnell and 
R W Brock, has since been issued by the Geological 
Survey of Canada (part vill , Ann Rep for 1903) The 
conclusions arrived at fully confirm the explanations 
previously given by Mr Brewer, but the authors add that 
recent earthquake tremors no doubt hastened the time of 
the final disruption They regard the present state of 
Turtle Mountain as dangerous, and recommend the removal 
of the town of Frank to a site higher up the valley of the 
Old Man River. The report is illustrated by map, sections, 
and numerous pictorial views 

Tiie Geological Survey of India has revived the publi¬ 
cation of its Records , a serial which was established in 1868, 
and amalgamated with the Memoirs in 1897 juntilo¬ 

cation of this step, the director, Mr T H Holland, points 
out that during the course of the survey work many observ¬ 
ations are made from time to time that it would be advisable 
to publish as promptly as possible, on account of their 
bearing on current scientific problems or of their economic 
value The present number (vol xxxi , part 1 ) contains 
accounts of coal-deposits, copper ore, sapphinne-beanng 
rook, together with miscellaneous notes on tin-ore, gem 
sands, Ac , and selections from assays made in the labor¬ 
atory relating to coal and manganese-ores Mr. Holland 
expresses the hope that contributions will be made by private 
workers, to whom the Records will be open for original 
observations on geological subjects 

In the April Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital (xv , 
No 157), Dr George Doik discusses vaccine lymph and 
vaccination especially as regards American practice Dr 
Watts Lee publishes studies of the sinus frontalis of man 
and of certain mammals, carried out both by dissections 
and by means of lead casts, and Dr Hastings describes a 
new blood stain possessing advantages over the Romanowsky 
and Leishmann stains, which should prove very useful, as 
it Is permanent in the preparations, and the solution keeps 
well 

In Nature of March 17 (vol Ixix p 467) a review was 
given of the anti-malarial operations at Mian-Mir A 
second report on the subject has now been published, and 
gives additional details (Sc Mem of the Gov of India, 
No. 9, by Lieut S R Christophers, IMS) The con¬ 
clusions are in accordance with those expressed by Captain 
James, IMS, in the first report It is found that the 
destruction of the anopheles mosquito within an area by 
attacking their breeding places Is extremely difficult, the 
mere obliteration of local breeding places being useless 
Thus at Mian-Mir, although large numbers of pools were 
filled up and drained, and almost complete absence of breed¬ 
ing was ensured to a distance of half a mile, adult anopheles 
■till appeared In large and increasing numbers, apparently 
due to immigration from without Although a distinct 
effect was produced on the incidence of malaria among the 
troops and on the endemic index of the native bazaars, it 
was only evident at the beginning of the fever season, and 
could not be maintained The value of quinine administra¬ 
tion was found to depend on the efficiency of the supervision 
exercised, when quinine was regularly taken the admission 
rate for fever was much reduced The conclusion is formed 
that although some effect on malaria was produced by anti- 
mosquito measures, these are not those best adapted at 
Mian-Mir to the eventual reduction of malaria 

The third issue of The Central —the journal of the Central 
.Technical College Old Students 1 Association—is an excel¬ 
lent number Prof Armstrong, F.R S , contributes the 
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first of a senes of short articles on the mechanism of com¬ 
bustion Among other articles we notice two which are 
illustrated—one on popular motor cars, by Mr. M. 
O'Gorman, and the other bv Mr R W Sjndall, On the 
manufacture of wood-pulp 

A second edition, revised and enlarged, of the " Student's 
Handbook of British Mosses," by Mr H. N Dixon, the 
first edition of which was reviewed at length in our issue 
of September 10, 1896 (vol liv p 434)1 with illustrations 
and keys to the genera and species by Mr H G Jameson, 
has been published by Mr V T Sumfield, Station Street, 
Eastbourne Since the publication of the first edition of 
the book, some thirty species or subspecies of British mosses 
have been detected, together with a corresponding number 
of varieties These additions have been interpolated in the 
second edition, and notes also have been provided where 
recent knowledge necessitated their inclusion Some slight 
alterations, too, have been made in the general arrangement 
of the book 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Numher of the Stars —In No 114 of Popular 
Astronomy, Mr Gavin J Hums makes some tabulation* 
and deductions as to the number of stars in the entire sk> 
from the various star catalogues and photometric durrh- 
musterungs which have been published On the assump¬ 
tion that, on the whole, the stars are evenly distributed, 
he deduces from the plates taken for the Greenwich zone 
of the Astrographic Chart that there are 38 stars brighter 
than the second magnitude, 13,421 brighter than the seventh, 
and 8,325,000 brighter than the fifteenth The ratio of the 
total number of stars brighter than any one magnitude to 
the number brighter than the next magnitude fainter is 
fairly constant at about 3 4 until the tenth magnitude is 
reached, but beyond that there is a sudden drop 10 1 9, which 
ratio continues down to magnitude 15 From this dis¬ 
cussion there is strong presumptive evidence that the stars 
thin out as their distance from our system increases 

Radial Velocities of the Pleiades —From an investi¬ 
gation of a series of plates taken with the Bruce spectro¬ 
graph, using onlv one prism, Mr W S Adams, of the 
Yerkes Observatory, has determined the radial velocities 
of the Pleiades stars as follows — 


Name 

Beaul'ii number 

Mag 

Mean vel in km 

Elecira 

17 Taun 

38 

+ 15 

Taygeta 

*9 » 

4 4 

+ 3 

Me rope , 

*3 .. 

4 2 

+ 6 

Alcyone 

*5 .. 

3 ° 

+ IS 

Atlas 

27 .. 

3 8 

+ 13 


Measurements of seven spectrograms of Maia (20 Taun) 
indicate that this star has a variable velocity ranging from 
-7a km (October 30, 1903) to +209 km (December 25, 
1903) The lines in the spectrum are well defined, so that 
although the range of variability is not very large, it is 
almost certainly real 

The spectra of Maia and Taygeta are at variance with 
what we should expect to find for stars associated with a 
nebula, and they engender a suspicion that these stars mav 
not be physically connected with the surrounding nebula 
(Astrophystcal Journal, No 5, vol xix) 

An Expedition for Solar Research ^With the aid of 
a grant of 10,000 dollars from the Carnegie Institution, the 
Yerkes Observatory has sent an expedition to Mount Wilson 
(altitude 5886 feet), near Pasadena, California, for the 
purpose of making special investigations of the sun 

The Snow horizontal telescope Is to be the principal 
instrument erected One of the concave mirrors of the 
coclostat reflector, having a focal length of 145 feet, will 
give ■ solar image 16 inches in diameter, and will be used 
for special spectroscopic studies of sun-spots and other 
solar phenomena A spectrohel 10graph of 7 , Inches 
aperture and 30 feet focal length Is also to be used in con¬ 
nection with this mirror. A stellar spectrograph provided 
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with ‘a Targe concave grating is to~be usecT to obtain, if 
possible, spectra of the brighter stars The expedition is 
under the immediate direction of Prof Hale 

THl Orbit of Court 1889 IV —-The following elements 
for comet 1889 IV have been calculated by Dr Guido Horn, 
of Trieste, and are published in No 5, vol xxxih , of the 
MemOne della Sociela degh S petit oscoptstl I tali am — 



log q =0 0169197 

log* =9 999oo87 
log a = 2 6590039 
Period = 9738 8l years 

A table showing the similarity of the orbit of this comet 
to those of six others which have appeared since 1684 is 
also given 

New Lists of Variable Stars —Circular No 79 of the 
Harvard College Observatory contains a list of 19 new 
variable stars situated in the constellations Orion and 
Carina, and a list of 57 new variables in the region of the 
small Magellanic Cloud A careful examination of 1167 
star images, contained in a region 30' square, on two plates 
of Lhe Trifid nebula revealed no variables 

Circular No 80 gives the positions and spectral characters 
of six new variables discovered by Mrs Fleming on the 
Draper memorial photographs 

Circular No 81 is devoted to some notes on eight variable 
stars of long periods prepared by Miss Cannon from her 
observations with the b-mch telescope The notes contain 
short comments upon the individual observations and on 
the agreement of the observed magnitudes on different dates 
with the various published elements for each star 


THE EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 

THE growing success of American and German manu¬ 
facturers in the international competition for the 
world’s markets has in recent years commanded alike the 
earnest attention of our industrial leaders and of our 
educational authorities As numerous articles in these 
columns have testified, many serious attempts have been 
made during the past few years by expert observers from 
this country to try to discover the precise connection between 
foreign industrial success and the educational systems of the 
countries the competition of which has been brought home 
to us most decidedly , and the greatest attention has perhaps 
been given to the manner in which foreign engineers are 
prepared in schools and colleges for their life’s work It 
Is little more than a year ago that Prof W E Dalby laid 
before the Institution of Naval Architects and the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers the results of his commission from 
Mr Yarrow to report on the training of engineers in other 
countries, and as recently as May 5 the report of the 
Mosely Educational Commission, which dealt at some 
length with the same subject, was reviewed in Nature 
The most recent contribution to this important subject is 
A paper by Dr Mullmeux Walmsley read before the Institu¬ 
tion of Electrical Engineers, and published in the Journal 
of that society for May Dr Walmsley was given leave of 
absence by the governing body of the Northampton Institute, 
of which he is principal, and was instructed to Investigate 
•he methods of higher engineering education in the United 
States and Canada, and more particularly the effect, so far 
as it could be ascertained, of the education on the engineer¬ 
ing industries, the views of the great manufacturers and 
employers on the value of the products turned out by the 
schools, and the attitude generally taken up by them towards 
these schools* The paper embodying the chief conclusions 
*Hlch Dr Walmsley arrived and the more important 
of his observations runs to fifty pages, and a few typical 
**SS“P* a * can h® given in the space available 
The paper is divided into six sections, the first five of 
which are concerned with higher mechanical and electrical 
engineering education to the practical exclusion of other 
Branches of engineering Instruction It was originally 
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intended to include a chapter on the training of bench 
hands, fitters and erectors, but eventually Dr Walmsley 
contented himself with the statement that in many respects 
"our arrangements here for the training of bench hands, 
&c , are better than the corresponding facilities provided in 
the United States and Canada " 

The engineering schools and their resources are first de¬ 
scribed. The number and extent of the buildings devoted 
to higher engineering education exceeds, says the paper, 
anything that we can show in this country, but more of(pn 
than otherwise Dr Walmsley found that the supply of 
buildings was proving inadequate There Is eviderfye 
throughout these American schools of luvish eipenditun 
on equipment on a scale to which we ore, as yet, quite 
unaccustomed The laboratories and workshops are packed 
full of apparatus and machinery for the use of students. 
The author statos, “ it is difficult within the limits of a 
paper not dealing exclusively with equipment to convey an 
adequate idea of its complexity or e\tent to those who have 
not visited the actual laboratories ” The special needs of 
teachers and students engaged in research work receive 
particular attention by those who are responsible for the 
equipment of engineering workshops and laboratories, and 
the apparatus and fittings available include delicate instru¬ 
ments unlikely to be required by the ordinary student, but 
available for special investigations It is interesting in 
this connection to quote an expression of opinion by Prof. 
Armstrong in the discussion on the paper — 11 T. here may 
be a good deal of provision made for research, but there 
Is not much evidence of research work being done What 
the colleges are suffering from very largely is great over- 
provision of appliances and under-provision of teachers and 
well-prepared students ” 

Dr Walmsley's remarks on the staffs of American 
engineering institutions agree with expressions of opinion 
to be found in the reports of Profs Ayrton, Maclean, and 
Ripper in the volume dealing with the Mosely Educational 
Commission It may be said to be generally admitted in 
America that professors of engineering must be practical 
men possessing a modern working acquaintance with 
engineering processes on a commercial scale rather than 
men possessed of high academic qualifications It is recog¬ 
nised by I ransatlantic authorities, too, that it is all to the 
advantage of the students if the professor is also actively 
engaged m engineering practice, either as an advising 
expert or in some other capacity 

Financial 1 considerations are given great prominence in 
the paper, and much the same ground is covered as^ that 
traversed by an article in Nature of Mav 14, I 9 ° 3 * on “ The 
University and the Modern State," though Dr. Walmsley, 
in addition, makes an interesting attempt to separate the 
expenditure on engineering from that on higher education 
as a whole Many of the conclusions arrived at by Sir 
Norman Lockyer in his Southport address to the British 
Association are quoted and substantiated by the author’s 
own observations 

A comparison is instituted between the mental stock-in- 
trade with which American and English young men re¬ 
spectively start their engineering training, and though Dr 
Walmsley does not claim that the school training provided 
in the United States is perfect, he has little doubt of the 
greater suitability of the American training for boys intend¬ 
ing to become engineers " both because of the later age 
of entrance, and also because their general education, as a 
rule, has been carried to a higher point. It follows that the 
candidate for entrance into the technical courses in America 
is better equipped than those in this country to take advan¬ 
tage of the training of the professional scfiool ” Here, 
again, we find Prof Armstrong dissenting; he is inclined 
to doubt altogether whether the average product which 
enters the colleges in America is in the least degree superior 
to the average product coming up to our colleges 

Under the heading 11 The Work of the Schools, 11 much 
valuable material as to the characteristics of the engineer¬ 
ing courses In the colleges of the United States Is brought 
together. The rule is that in the first two years of the 
course—which generally lasts four years—a fair amount of 
time Is given to mathematics, English, modern languages 
and experimental science, and It Is chiefly in the workshop 
and drawing office that the specialisation towards engineer¬ 
ing Is apparent during these two years Specialisation 
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ina to show Itself prominently early in the third year, 
mechanical technology and electrotechnics are more or 
less taken up in the mechanical and electrical engineering 
courses In the fourth year a crowd of engineering subjects 
Is frequently introduced An important part of the work 
of the fourth year is the preparation of a graduation thesis 
The original intention, we find, of including such work in 
the time-table was undoubtedly to stimulate each student 
to produce, before he left the institution, a piece of original 
work which ehould be of some value In the development of 
science or of industry. In actual practice, however, the 
amount of original Work produced Is not very great, and 
It can be said fairly that only the beat students do work 
which may be correctly dignified by the name of research 
In most of the colleges post-graduate courses are organised, 
and <Jn these the best work of the college is done 
But in no respect are American conditions more different 
from those at home than in the attitude of the employers 
of labour towards higher education. Just as the engineer¬ 
ing experts on the Mosely Commission were unanimous in 
praising the interest shown by American manufacturers 
in tha work of the colleges, so Dr Walmsley testifies to the 
same fact 11 Without exception the officials interviewed 
asserted that, far from having any difficulty in placing the 
graduates turned out year by year from the engineering 
courses, for the last few years the graduate class has had 
every one of its individual members engaged for remuner¬ 
ative work before the completion of the course at college 11 
Later it is stated, “ many of the large employers have 
made It a sine quA non for entrance to any position which 
may lead eventually to a place on the scientific staff, that 
th« candidate should have passed satisfactorily through the 
full four years’ course at an approved technical institution " 
More than this, no premium is demanded, and living wages 
are given from the beginning, and these are raised as soon 
as the young beginner shows himself to be worth more 
Dr Walmsley concludes his valuable paper with a 
summary of the respects in which this country is behind 
the United States so far as the education of its engineers 
Is concerned He enumerates the following deficiencies — 
First, the comparative lack of support and encouragement 
of the work of the colleges by our leading manufacturers, 
secondly, that even were our employers ready to adopt the 
American plan of, securing the services of students from 
the' engineering schools, our present schools are neither 
equipped nor staffed to produce in sufficiently large numbers 
the trained men who would be wanted, and thirdly, that 
parents and guardians in this country have not yet been 
educated to understand how essential, In view of recent 
developments, a college training is to the success in the 
future of a candidate for the engineering profession 

As Mr Buckmaster remarked during the course of the 
resumed discussion on Dr Walmsley's paper, it 14 will be 
for a long time to come a sort of mine into which each of 
us will dig ,f This report together with the others to which 
reference has been made are more than sufficient to show 
educational authorities the direction in which our systems 
of Instruction can be improved, and it Is earnestly to be 
hoped that these and similar warnings will not have been 
uttered In vain ATS 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN . 

T) R D, C GILMAN, president of the Carnegie Institu- 
^ tloh of Washington, has received a letter m which 
Prof. R Pumpelly describes some interesting results of 
his investigations upon ancient sites, at Anau, near Ascha- 
bad, in Russian Turkestan The following extract from 
this communication will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in prehistoric and archnologlcal researches — 

We have explored more than 136 feet of successive culture 
strata, containing at least four almost uninterrupted culture 
stages, extending apparently for thousands of years through 
the Neolithic and Bronze into the beginning of the Iron 
stage, and we have correlated the etages of culture with 
important evenU In the physiographic history and with the 
introduction of irrigation. 

The streams that rise in the high mountains of northern 
Persia emerge on to the Turkoman plains forming fans, or 
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subaerial deltas, covering many square miles, and each 
making an oaaiB The water is all used in irrigating these 
fertile spots Beyond them is the desert. Anau, where we 
have excavated, is on one of these fans 

Here at Anau, about seven miles east of Aschabad, there 
are two great tumuli, and the ruins of a city—-Anau— 
surrounded by moat and wall, and occupied until within 
the last century The two tumuli, nearly half a mile apart, 
are nearly equidistant from the city at a distance of lees 
than a mile We have explored both of these tumuli, and 
I have done some work in the city 
The northern and older tumulus rises 40 feet above the 
plain , the southern and younger tumulus rises 5a feet above 
the piatn Both of these start with their lowest culture 
strata on slight elevations in the same original plain-surface 
—more than ao feet below the present surface of the 
surrounding plain That is to say, the plain has grown up 
more than 20 feet since the settlements began. I will 
show, further on, the different phases of this growth 

In the older tumulus, we find a culture occupying the 
lower 45 feet, and distinguished by the technique and decor¬ 
ation of its wholly hand-made and interesting pottery Thle 
is succeeded in the upper 15 feet by a more advanced 
culture in which some remnants of bronze imple¬ 
ments and lead beads (all wholly altered to salts of the 
metals) show a beginning acquaintance with bronze, while 
the still hand-made pottery has changed and become more 
developed Throughout this tumulus we have found nothing 
recognisable as a weapon of offence in either stone or metal, 
though flint knives abound 

The southern, younger tumulus, starts with a developed 
wheel-nude pottery, unpainted, and of a technique wholly 
different from that of the older tumulus—though some hand¬ 
made pottery occurs not wholly unlike some of the younger 
products of the older tumulus 

From its base under the plain to its summit this tumulus 
has 74 feet of culture strata There are evident here at 
least two successive cultures Of these, that of the lower 
6a feet is wholly in the bronze stage (but with survival of 
flint implements), while the upper 14 feet are marked by 
decided changes and by the introduction of iron, of which 
the wholly oxidised remnants of some implements were 
fcund 

We have thus at least four distinct cultures occupying 
136 feet, with a break in the column between the end of 
the old and the beginning of the new tumulus. We do not 
know how great this gap may be 

Through all the cultures except the last—that of the iron 
stage—there ran a remarkable and characteristic burial 
custom The children—at least certain' children—and 
seemingly only children, were buried in the houses, under 
the floor, on a layer of fire-hardened earth. 

In addition to the work on the two tumuli, I have Bunk 
four shafts to the culture strata (30 to 40 feet thick) of 
the city of Anau, to try to determine its age relative to 
that of the youngest culture of the tumuli, and to get facts 
for use in deciding as to when irrigation was introduced. 
Ihe results prove that Anau was wholly in the iron stage, 
while its wheel-made pottery is wholly different from any 
In the tumuli, but, in addition to this, fine-glazed faience 
was found plentifully in the upper three-quarters of alt 
three shafts These were not found at all in the tumuli, 
excepting in the case of two or three isolated and very 
doubtful pieces 

The history of the whole series of culture strata Is sharply 
characterised by the following four periods In the history 
of the plain or subafinal delta :— 

(1) The north tumulus when founded stood on a hill at 
least 7 feet, and probably more, above the plain surface. 
It* culture spreading down the slopes The plain was 
aggrading, and continued to grow until it had buried the 
base of the tumulus to a depth of a feet By that time, or 
soon after, the north tumulus was abandoned, and the south 
tumulus culture founded, on an elevation about a feet above 
the plain. The plain continued to grow untU it had burled 
the base of the south tumulus to a depth of 14 feet 
(a) Then followed a change of conditions The plain was 
cut down at least 19 feet. 

(3) This was followed by another change which caused 
the refilling of the cutting to the amount of 8 feet, 7 feel 
of this last growth having occurred after the deposition in 
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its sediments of the thoroughly characteristic pottery of 
the youngest (the irtm culture) of the south tumulus 
(4) After this, end apparently contemporaneous with the 
founding of Anau, Irrigation began through which the plain 
was raised 15 feet, bringing it to its present condition, in 
which the north tumulus stands embedded to a depth of 
37 feet, the south tumulus to the depth of 22 feet, and 
Anau to 15 feer 


EFFECT OF SOUND ON WATER JETS' 

"THE structure of water jets was first investigated by 
x M Savart, who in 1833 published a senes of beautiful 
papers in the Annates de Chimie et de Physique Since 
Chen it has received the attention of many experimenters, 
notably M Plateau and Prof Magnus, while of later years 



Fig i —Soma Instanianeoui Photograph* of Water . 

our knowledge of the subject has been much added to 
»y the observations and mathematical researches of Lord 
Rayleigh The older experimenters had to content them- 
■elves with observing the jet through a revolving disc with 
radial slots, but by means of an electric spark and rapid 
plates we can now secure photographs of the jet at any 
desired instant. The eye shows us that g, jet of water 
consists of two parts, (1) a clear column, and (a) a troubled 
portion. The spark reveals to us that the troubled portion, 
enough apparently continuous, is really a succession of 
^“Ops, which move too rapidly for the eye to perceive them 
*s such while under continuous illumination. 

lower part of the clear column of water 
™ jet presents alternate swellings and contractions, and 
the very extremity a drop Is cast off, leaving behind a 

ByPhSl?B S W ur *« of J® 1 * md lhe of M thereon." 

aLum CcUew of Soanes, Dublin With photographs. 
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connecting ligament, which separates and forms a smaller 
drop (Pig 1) If the jet is falling freely, and subject only 
to accidental tremors and disturbances, the formation of 
drops is by no means regular, and the sizes and shapes of 
the drops vary much It a vibrating tuning fork be held 
in contact with the stand, and if the pressure of water and 
the diameter of the orifice be suitable, the jet will appear 
like a vibrating string, a succession of nodes and loops 
being formed The effect of the tuning fork Is to render 
the separation of the drops regular, a drop being cast off 
with each vibration of the fork If the jet be falling 
vertically, as the drop leaves the end of the clear column 
it is extended in a horizontal direction, but as it falls It 
oscillates about the spherical form, being alternately 
elongated and compressed under the action of the surface 
tension of the liquid (Fig 3) 

Pi of Magnus explained that the wavy appearance of the 
jet under the action of the tuning 
fork was due to all the drops which 
arrive at any given point of space 
being in the same phase, at the 
middle of a swelling they are most 
elongated horizontally, and midway 
between the broadest portions of two 
ronsecutive swellings they are most 
elongated vertically 

These remarks apply to a jet of 
water about 2 mm in diameter If 
the diameter of the jet be much less 
than 1 mm , swellings are not pro¬ 
duced in it The effect of a tuning 
fork is to render the drops practically 
equidistant and uniform in size 
(Fig 3) If a fine jet be projected 
upwards (Fig 4) it will be seen to 
consist of irregular drops, while the 
effect of a tuning fork upon it is 
often to cause it to break up into 
several distinct streams (Fig. 5) 


THE POISON OF THE 
BANDED KRAIT 1 

'"THERE is an unbounded field in 
A India for the study of the 
venoms of the many species of 
poisonous snakes met with in that 
country, and the Government of 
India has been well advised to devote 
to this subject certain of its scientific 
memoirs now being issued from time 
to time Captain Lamb, IMS, the 
author of the one under review, has 
already done good work in this 
branch of research 
The venoms of various snakes, 
though all composed of the Same 
class of chemical substances (co- 
agulable proteids and proteoses) in 
ttMm varying proportion, differ markedly 

in their physiological actions, and it 
can be shown not only physiologically, but also by certain 
test-tube reactions, that the proteids and proteoses are 
different in the different venoms 

Thus the blood serum of an animal that has been injected 
with cobra venom causes a precipitate when mixed with 
an aqueous solution of cobra venom, but has no such action 
when mixed with a solution of the venom of the Australian 
tiger snake As regards the venom of die banded kralt 
(Sungarus fascialus ), with which this memoir deals, 
Captain Lamb’s researches show that cases of poisoning 
may be divided into three classes —(1) those In which after 
a large dose rapid death follows from the occurrence of 
extensive blood coagulation in the blood vessels, (a) those 
which are fatal after two or three days, and present acute 

1 Scientific Memo EH by Officers of the Medical ud Sanitary Depart¬ 
ment* of the Dover ament of India. No 7, 1904*. “Some Observation ■ on 
the Poison ef the Banded Krait (Sewrepei /alrk/ai)" By Captain 
George Lamb, M D., IMS. (Calcutta Government Pruning Office, 1904 
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nervous symptoms, and (3) those which run a chronic 
course and end fatally between the sixth and twelfth days 
after poisoning In these, histological examination shows 
a well marked primary degeneration of the cells of the 
central nervous system, and to this the fatal issue is due 
The venom of the krait was found to be much less toxic 
than that of the cobra or of the daboia, and, unlike the 
former, has only a slightly destructive action on the red 
blood corpuscles It, however, markedly increases blood 
coagulability, and may rause extensive intravascular clotting 
Cobra and tiger snake anli-^era possess no neutralising 
action for the krait venom The use of anti-sera the only 
efficient antidoles for snake bites, must, therefore, un¬ 
fortunately be limited, for it is necessary to tune an antr- 
serum for the venom of every species R T Hewlett 


CURRENTS AROUND THE COASTS OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 1 

N the course of the investigations described by Dr Bell 
Dawson, a number of points were met with which are 
of general interest, as they probably characterise the 
currents on the margin of any large or oceanic area under 
similar conditions 

The currents in the above regions were examined last 
Season from May to September, under the personal super¬ 
vision of Dr Dawson, the engineer in charge of the Tidal 
and Current Survey Special attention was given to the 
question of indraught into the larger bays on the south 
coast, and to the behaviour of the Polar current which 
follows the eastern coast For this work, the D G S 
Gulnare was equipped with appliances for deep sea 
anchorage, and apparatus of a modern type, in some ways 
specially devised for the purpose At anchorages carefully 
chosen, which were made in all depths up to 100 fathoms, 
the speed of the currents was measured, and the direction 
noted every half hour, day and night The observations 
also included the under-current, the density and tempera¬ 
ture of the water, the mileage and direction of the wind, 
and a continuous record of the tide on a self-registering 
gauge placed in a harbour in the region, for comparison 
with the set of the current 

The behaviour of thc»e currents is very varied, and they 
were found to be so weak as to be readily influenced by 
the wind , but by a systematic reduction of the results, Dr 
Dawson has prepared a report which demribei the currents 
as lunciscly as possible, while avoiding technicalities The 
report is divided into two parts , the first deals with the 
currents met with on the steamship route, which follows 
the south coast for 1H0 miles, and the question of indraught 
into the larger bays, and the second part describes the 
character of the Polar current on the east coast, and its 
possible change of direction when disturbed The report in 
illustrated by nine diagrams and maps, which represent the 
results graphically From this report, the following de¬ 
scriptions and explanations are culled, which are of general 
interest from a hydrographic point of view Rtferencth to 
the local geography are omitted a* far as possible, ah they 
might be inconvenient to follow without the map which 
accompanies the report 

Nature of the Currents —The currents were almost in¬ 
variably less than one knot a rule, they veered widely 
and were irregular in direction , and with so low a speed 
they were readily influenced by the wind There were 
three elements to distinguish —(i) Any general tendency 
to set in one direction more than in others (a) Any tidal 
influence, which might show itself either as a marked 
change in tfie direction of the set, or as a period in which 
a variation in velocity would remr (3) The influence of 
fche wind in disturbing the usual behaviour of the current 
From the observation, the effect of any storms which occur 
during the summer season seldom extends to a greater 
depth than 5 or 10 fathoms, and it was therefore found 
that the behaviour of the under-current at 15 to 30 fathoms 
afforded a most valuable indication of the normal character 
of the current In these currents, the tidal element is 
almost invariably present In some form, more or Ies9 

1 “Tb« Cuennti on ihe Somh-eutern Gouts of NewfoaudUnd From 
InvutfgauoM of the Tidal and Currant Survey in ihc Season of 1903 ” By 
Dr W Ball Dswsoq 
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distinct, and this is almost always oombinecj with, a tendency 
to make on the whole In some one direction It Is out 
therefore possible to maintain an arbitrary distinction 
between “constant currents" and 11 tidal streams", but,* 
the only natural distinction is to use the term current for 
all horizontal movements of the water, and tide for the 
vertical movement from high to low water 
The following features in these currents will be interest¬ 
ing for comparison with the behaviour of currents else¬ 
where, on the open coast of the ocean —*-{i) When more than 
five miles from shore, there are no currents at any time 
throughout the season which exceed one knot m 
any direction The only exception to this is the Polar 
current, in whiLh a maximum speed of 1 15 knots was- 
observed (2) On the south coast, when within four or 
five miles of the shore, the current is chiefly governed by, 
the tide, and sets in the two opposite directions alternately ; 
but the farther out the point of observation, the greater the 
tendency for the direction of the current to veer completely 
around the compass (3) The Polar current sets very con¬ 
stantly to the south-west, for a width of thirty or forty 
miles off the eastern coast During tunes of disturbance, it 
may set south-eastward, or even be reversed, on the surface 
When such disturbance occurs, it is usually for part of a 
day immediately before a gale comes on 

In the Polar current the influence of the tide was dis¬ 
tinctly marked by a fluctuation in velocity, the current 
being 24 per cent stronger during flood tide on the average 
The under-current had the same general direction as the- 
surface current Jt set constantly to the south-westward, 
even at times when thr current on the surface was most 
disturbed by the wind, judging from numerous observations 
at 40 fathoms, or about one-half the total depth of the 
water The fluctuation in velocity with the tide was even 
more marked in the under-current than on the surface 
During the flood tide, the strength from 15 to 40 fathoms- 
was unusually constant, and at 40 fathoms it was always 
as strong and often stronger than on the surface During 
the ebb tide it slacked below, as it did on the surface, and 
was usually weaker at the greater depths When slackest, 
at about half-ebb, it fell below one-fourth of Us greater 
strength during flood tide, but even then the movement 
was distinctly felt to a depth of 60 and 75 fathoms 

Off the south shore, at an anchorage at an offing of 
seventeen miles, the behaviour of the current was very 
variable During a period of nine days in June, when 158 
hours of continuous observations were secured, a variety of 
weather conditions obtained, although the wind did not ever 
exceed twenty-one miles an hour To understand the nature 
of the current, careful comparisons with the tides and wind» 
arc undoubtedly required, but the continuity of observ¬ 
ations, taken every half hour day and nighty affords a good 
basis for the comparison, and with an anemometer on 
board, the wind observations are miuh better obtained than 
by comparison with an observatory on shore 

The most evident change in the behaviour of the current 
is that sometimes the direction veers completely round the 
compass, and nt other tunes it veers backwards and for¬ 
wards bi iween limiting directions lhis change is 
evidently due to the variation in the amount of tidal in¬ 
fluence with the springs and neaps The veer completely 
around the compass occurs at neap tides, this being well 
marked at the moon’s quarters on two different occasions. 
The veer is then continuously to the right, and the period 
in which a complete revolution occurs is just about Sixteen 
hours This period is quite definite, as deduced from six 
complete revolutions which were observed It appears to 
result from a combination of the tidal period with a general 
movement of the water to the westward This appears to 
be the only possible explanation, in accordance with thi 
principles of rotary movement This sixteen-hour period 
has been met with at other stations during the season, as 
well as in other regions in former years, At other time" 
in the month, when the tidal influence is stronger, the 
current veers to the right and left through a range which 
varies from eight points to half a circumference The 
complete period in which It veers and backs is from ten 
to fourteen hours It is not Impossible that this veer 
would be found to correspond with the tidal period If an 
average were taken which would be sufficiently long to 
eliminate other disturbing causeB, On the other hand, at 
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the neap tides, when the tidal element has the least in¬ 
fluence, the sixteen-hour period throws the direction of the 
'current entirely out of correspondence with the time of the 
tide 

Wind Influence —It would be quite erroneous to suppose 
that the wind always causes a drift in Us own direction. 
On the contrary, the set is primarily due to the nature of 
the current, and if it has any definite direction of its own, 
owing 1 to the tide or other causes, it takes a strong wind 
a considerable time to overcome this, even with currents 
such as these, which do not exceed one knot 

A set of the current towards the point from which a 
wind is about to come is in accord wiLh the universal 
testimony of the fishermen throughout these regions Of 
all the signs of bad weather, it is the one which they appear 
to find the most trustworthy. In the summer, bad weather 
usually comes from the south-east and 11 blows itself out " 
from that direction , but later on, in the autumn, the wind 
chops Tound to the north-west before the storm is over 
Along the south shore, it is only during ebb tide that there 
is a weak set to the south-east Any strong set to the 
south-east or south is a sign of bad weather The fisher¬ 
men regard this as an unfailing indication, and at once run 
for shelter. The mam feature is the fact of the current 
setting “into the weather, 11 as they express it, and it is 
difficult to give a satisfactory explanation for this The 
actual direction of the current is necessarily modified by 
local conditions and guided by the trend of the shore, but 
the greater scope and freedom the current has, the more 
directly it appears to set towards the coming wind And 
further, it will set in either direction in accord with the 
expected wind If this behaviour is due to difference of 
barometer, it is not easy to understand why the water 
bhould be the first to feel a change, before the wind itself 
begins to blow 

Density and Temperature of the Water —Extended 
observations of density and temperature were taken during 
the season. This was dune in the hope of tracing the 
movement of the water, ns this method had proved so 
serviceable in the Gulf of St Lawrence The density of 
the water was taken at the surface only The variation 
did not prove sufficient, however, to be relied upon as an 
indication of direction of movement The temperature was 
taken to a depth of 30 fathoms, and more was expected 
from the temperature than from the density, as it was 
hoped it would serve to trace the course of the Polar 
current The depth of 30 fathoms was found sufficient, 
us the water was there at the freezing point throughout 
the region examined, both south and east of Newfoundland, 
during the whole season from May to September All the 
itiange which took place during the progress of the season 
<>r from other causes was between the surface and 30 
fathoms The change of the temperature of the water also 
afforded an interesting valuation for the amount of wind 
disturbance, and the depth to which it extended, under given 
conditions 

Two results were arrived at, which made the temperature 
observations of little value for the purpose of tracing the 
movement of the water by its temperature, and which it 
will therefore be sufficient to mention briefly —(1) The 
temperature of the water at 30 fathoms is practically at 
the freezing point in all parts of this region, from the 
mouth of Placentia Bay to St Johns It varied only from 
to 34 0 F , and there was no change from one month 
to another, from May to September (a) The water of the 
Polar current warms up quite as much on the surface as 
the surface water elsewhere in this region The general 
increase of the surface temperature along thi south shore, 
from St Pierre to Trepassey, was from 364° in May to 
50 in September, and the surface temperature of the Polar 
uirrent rose from an average of 344® at the end of May 
tu 504° at the middle of August Whether this increase 
of the surface temperature takes place during the progress 
of thc current southward, or whether this warmer surface, 
Hater flows over it from elsewhere, we have not sufficiently 
^tended observations to determine. But for the .guidance 
°f the manner, it Is evident that the lower temperature 
iannot be depended on as an indication of the current-belt 
itself 

A very interesting result was met with, however, on 
account of the rapid fall in temperature from the surface 
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downwaids The temperature proved to be a valuable 
indiLntion of wind disturbance During heavy winds, 
especially when off-shore, the surface water was driven out 
to the offing, and the cold under-water came up to the 
surface A heavy fall in temperature would thus occur 
For example, towards the end of August, the surface 
temperature over the area from Cape Spear to Cape Race 
was 50° There followed during three dayB 131a miles of 
westerly winds, ranging Trom north-west to west-south¬ 
west, when the surface temperature within three miles of 
the shore fell to 36° and 34**, and in a belt ten miles wide 
along the windward bhore it was below 45° Careful 
observations and sonic special runs were made to ascertain 
the amount of lateral displacement of the current and thp 
depth of disturbance due to a measured mileage of wind 
I his was done without lo^s of tune as the weather was 
then too heavy to carry on work at anchor Later, when 
the weather moderated, the temperature again furnished 
a basis for a very fair estimate of the r Ue at which the 
current-belt moved back laterally to resume its usual 
course 

Ice as an Indication of Current —lo infer the behaviour 
of a current from the drift of ice with ,inr certainty, the 
indications given h\ flat ice and b> icebergs must be care¬ 
fully distinguished The flat or pan ire runs with the 
surface current, and is much influenced by the wind, 
whereas the icebergs indicate the average movement of the 
body of the water as a whok, and the wind has no appreci¬ 
able effect upon them This distinction is well known to 
sealers, and they habitually take advantage of it When 
working against a gale of wind, they will moor their vessel 
to an iceberg, and he m its lee while the small ice gors 
past with the drive of the wind, because, as they express It 
the wind takes no hold on an iceberg at all Thev thus 
save a Jong drift to leeward It is thus from the icebergs 
rather than from the flat ice that we can find indications 
of value 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Oxford —The following is the text of the speeches 
delivered by Prof Lovo in presenting recipients of the 
degree of D Sc Jionom cfl«m at the Encaenia, June 22, in 
the presence of the Chancellor of the university — 

The Hon Charles Algernon Parsons 

Duobus fere millibus abhmc annis Heron Alexandnnus 
turbinem quemdam per ludum excogitavit, qui vapore calido 
actus per tubos inflexos afflante convrrteretur Carolus 
Algernon Parsons inter Hibernos nobilissimus, bLientiae 
etiam Jaude insigms, ita Heroms vestigus mstitit ut, quod 
llle ludendj causa finxerat, ipse in usum nostrum con- 
vertcret, quo facilius homines naturae imperarent Op time 
sane mentus eat de omnibus qul urbes habitant, quibus vias 
et domos luce elertma hoc invento usus lllustravit, neque 
minus profuit Nerea tempUntibus, rum his turbimbus 
impulsae per ultiun naves ( dentate inaudita ferantur recta 
semper rarma adeo ut navigintium incommoda magna ex 
parte adleventur, 

Signor Guglimmo Marconi 

Hie est llle magus, Gulielmua Marconi, qul modum 
mvemt signorum ab ora in oram, a nave ad naveni trans 
maria immensa transmute ndorum Doiuerat quidem 
Maxwell, civjs noster, vun clectncam per arthera omnia 
permeantem quasi ffuctibua quibusdam prrferri Acressit 
etiam Hertz, Germamae ornanientum, qui ostendit quo 
modo hi (luctus ita regerentur ut tanquam procella quaedam 
electnca procul exorta all is in locis satis longmquis agnos- 
ceretur Marconi tandem, qua erat ingenli audacia, id 
excogitnvit ut his subsidiis usus locos disiunrtissimos 
quasi colloquendi quadam facultate coniungeret Sollertia 
igitur maxima, patientia vero admirabffl praedltus, singula 
impedimenta quae spel exsequendae obstabant felicisbime 
pervicit, lamque potest nulla vinculo, nullo filo intenedente, 
quod vel ocull vel tactio deprehendere possint, super 
dimidiam orbis terramm partem Signj transmitter 
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Sir Willj a if Sblby Church. 

SaIuUI Acadmia nostra uaiun ex aiumnis auii, olim 
Inter nos artli medlcae doctorem, nunc Collegil Universitatis 
•ocium honoris causa creatum, Willelmum Selby Church 
Academlae etiam personam gesslt In comm uni illo medi- 
corum Dntannico consllio, penes quod regimen est ei- 
amlnationum in arte medica habendarum Multos annos 
Jnsigms est inter medicos qul mercede vel pare a vel nulla 
accepta egentes in maximis valetudinarlis Londinensibus 
curant. permulti etiam qui hodie in omm parte regni 
medlcinam exercent hoc magistro et auctore studiorum usl 
sunt Plunmum auctoritate valet In Regali medico rum 
Collegio, cul nuperrime Praeses Iterum factus est praemium 
denique singularmm erga artem medicam et cives suos 
mentorum acceplt Baronettus a regina nostra Victoria et 
Eques de Balneo a rege nostro Edwardo creatus 

Sir Andrew Noble 

Asclepium iure sequitur Mavors, plurium nisi fallor inter- 
lector Ubicunque homines diras illas machinas moliuntur, 
quae novos bello terrores addiderunt, in honore est Andreas 
Noble, vir hononbus et insignibus a multis regibus, inter 
quos nosier numeratur, saepe donatus propter operam In 
omnl apparatu bellico praeclpuam Qui cum in exercitu 
Brltannico summa laude merulsset 1am rude donatus multos 
per annos maximae till prope Tynam officinae praefuit ubi 
immama Vulcani tela et naves urbis instar habentes in 
usum nostrum et aliarum civitalum Cyclopes novi 
fahneantur Sed quamvis Martis cultor lnsignis Mlnervae 
etiam acceptus est hoc enim praeter ceteros operam dante 
et hortante Laboratonum maximum scientiae Physices 
augendae causa nuper institutum est, novo sane exemplo, 
unde patet rectores nostros, Quantum civium uhlitatibus 
prosit rerum naturallum scientia, aliquando intellegere. 

Sir William Crookes 

In multis genenbus quaerendi fructus magnos adsecutus 
est W11 lei mu s Crookes Ut a Chemia incipiam, novis 
analyseos modis usus a Kirchhoff et Bunsen in Germania 
excogitatls, qul substantias a luce quam ardentes emitterent 
allam ab alia dignoscerent, ipse novum quoddam elementum. 
Thallium dico, invenit, pnma spoil a eademque opima his 
armli nactus Elusdem autem Thallu atomos etiam 
expendere potuit, quo nihil subtilius, nihil admirabllius 
Primus etiam illud divinavit corpora matenalm ita posse 
existere ut neque solida neque liquids neque vapora smt 
Hoc demonstravit cum e tubulo aera ex t rah ere t donee 
spatium illud intra tubulum inciusum materia fere omm 
vacaret. Neque ipse solum in hoc curnculo feliciter 
versatus est, sed alii ex usdem carceribus emissi alias 
palmas reportaverunt Illud vero non silendum esse arbitror 
eum, cum de hoc genere quaereret, lnstrumentum quoddam 
effinxisse ad vim radiorum sobs emetiendam, quod lure 
omnes inter miracula habent 

Sir David Gill 

In extremo Afncae mendionahs promontorio sub tutela 
navium Britannkarum surgit turns ad siderum motus 
observandos destinata Illlc plus vlgintl lam annos magno 
astronomorum omnium emolumento caeli slgna perscrutatus 
eat David Gill IJJjc rern qua ter de integro aggress us Id 
adsecutus est ut distantiam, quae Inter solem et nostram 
ter ram intercedat, accuratius quam qulvis e pnonbus 
ametiretur, adeo ut hodie omnes astronomi eius ratlones 
pro veris habeant Idem eodem modo distantiam inter 
solem et quindecim ex stellls, quae fixae vocantur, defimvit 
Accuratissimam etiam descriptionem fecit earum caeli 
regionum, quas non nisi Australe latus orbis terrae 
Incolentibus .pectare concessum, et in tabulis maximis 
faciendis, quibus variae caeli partes cura exquisitissima 
depinguntur, cul operi praeclaro omnes ublque gentes hodie 
Incumbunt, rem felicfsslme navavit 

Sir John Murray. 

Alla ax Colonia transmarina ad nos venit Ioannes 
Murray, qm quamquam ongine Scotus media in Canada et 
natui el mstltutus est De aqua manna, de ammalibus 
iqRre habltantibus nemo est illo doctior Ha rum rerum 
imfestigandanim causa navlgatlones plurlmas fecit, 
Trlginta quidem abhlnc annos, cum mm quidam Argonsutae 
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a rectonbus nostrls publlce missl sunt, qui ex omnl marl 
materlam scientiae colligerent, ipse Inter delectos hems 
fult Fructus vero illlus navlgatioms qulnque et quad- 
raglnta magnls commentanorum voluminibua continontur, 
quibus omnes usl sunt, qui de nature sails, de calore maria,, 
de mannorum animallum formis et agendi ratlonlbus posten 
senpserunt Maxlmas profecto gratias habent omnes qul 
rerum naturae student loannae Murray horum com- 
mentanorum editon 

Prof Alfred Marshall. 

Academia nostra partlceps est laudis quam adsecutui esl 
Aluredus Marshall Cum enim in lltterarum com mere 10 ea 
ratione semper uberetur quam hie in rebus venalibue 
constantissime vindicavit ut amico portu advenas omnes 
reciperet, hunc virum magno cum fructu inter suos adsclvit, 
quamquam Cantabrigiae olim mathematicae studuit et in 
eadem Academia nunc Oeconomias Professor est Primus 
hie inventus est qui ratiombus mathematics fretus, quae 
antra tantum ad naturam rerum cognoscendam a physicis 
adhibitae sunt, de commercio hominum et societal* 
quaereret Cum in omm analyseos genere doctissimus csset, 
symbols tamen parcissime est usus, et divitl cuidam 
ratiocinandi venae rerum minutissimam cognitionem 
addidit, unde factum est ut opus illud maximum de 
Oeconomias pnncipns non solum Scientiae mafurae et 
perfectae artis sed etiam sapientiae altissimae monumentum 
exstet 

Prof J J Thomson 

Inter Naturae venatores qui experiments faciendis 
praecipue incumbunt losephus Ioannes Thomson dux est et 
sigmfer Qui ratiombus felicissime conceptis Id demon¬ 
stravit, quod nonnulli prius susplcati sunt, atomos illas, 
e quibus constat materia rerum, e mlnutissimis quibusdam 
et fere innumerabilibus corpuscuhs conglutinatas esse, quae 
tamen ipse et enumerare et expendere potuit Neque hoc 
tantum adsecutus est, sed in vi electrics et magnetica et in 
natura atomorum cognoscenda se semper exercuit Nos 
qui audivimus Iuculentissimam eius orationem cum 
nuperrime in hac Academia contionatus est, qul vidimus 
pulcherrima ilia experiments, quibus rationes suas probavit, 
minime mirabimur, cum omnes ex omnibus gentibus hulua 
scientiae avidos se Cantabngiam conferre, turn ex eius 
fontibus tot discipulos ubernmo cum fructu suos hortulos 
irrigare 

Prof Horace Lamb 

Et hie et apud Antipodas summam laudem adeptus est 
Horatius Lamb, qui et in Academia de Adelaide, cum In 
Australia versaretur, et Mancuniae in Academia Victonana 
mathematices optimos studendi modos ostendit Neque 
solum m rebus Academicis gubernandls maxime floret, sed 
de ratiombus physicis secundum mathematicam artem 
tractandls libros optimos scnpsit, quos omnes in manu 
habent, velut de fluidorum motu, de luce, de vi electrics, 
de sonitu, de scientia machinaii nuperrime etiam de 
terrarum motibus luculcntlssime dJsseruit In his operibus 
ita tenuissima ilia analyst, quae mathematicorum propria 
est, ad ratlones physicas expendendas usus est, ut saepe 
res tenebns ante sepultas nova luce lllustraret Paucl san** 
hodie sunt qui de tot scientiae generibus egerunt qui melius 
et probabilius de ullo senpsent, nemo est. 

Prof, A R Forsyth 

Scientiam mathematicam quahs hodie est tanquam 
monumentum esse videtur multorum laboribus multis In 
terns sensim aedifleatum inter quos locum inslgnem tenet 
Andreas Russell Forsyth, non solum quod ipse huic prat- 
claro operi multos lapides imposuit, sed quod haec omni-i 
quasi calce et caemento conglutinavit Augustinus Cauchy, 
Bernardus Riemann, Carolus Weierstrass, hi Germanl, ilk 
Gallus, analyseos problemata tribus vus aggressi, qulsque 
pro se sum mi momenti res reppererant quae inventa ut in 
unam rationem congruentem conflaret, ut vinculis et nexibus 
conlungeret, ut his tnbus quaerendi modis usus cognition is 
humanae fines promoveret, Inventus est Andreas Forsyth 
De quo illud aflirmare possumus si Fata eum inslgnem Inter 
mathematicos non fecisset, msignem in re publics 
gubernanda fecisset Nature, adeo eius consllla in rebu» 
Academicis Cantabnglenses sul petunt, tanti eius ludiclum 
ab omnibus aeetimatur 
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Prof. J* Dewar. 

Liquldone de aere loquitur quia? Occurnt mentl Iacobui 
Dewar Quid enim? Partem aliquant aerie circum- 
ambiefitis corripere, aecernere In vaiculo, cohere ut modo 
fluat alcut aqua, modo congeletur sicut glades, nonne haec 
ultra ingoaii bumanl flnea vldentur? Quae tamen poise 
fieri lamdudum no turn est Lmma, allquando facta aunt, sed 
in tenul erat at labor at aucceaaua Ulterlua vero progressui 
eat loco bus Dewar, qui cum neque Impensae neque labor! 
neque cogitatiombua auls parceret, lnatrumenta exquisi- 
tiaaima perfecit, qulbua via ahqua maior vel ter la vel 
tenuiaaimarum 111 arum substantia rum ipsum aera subtilltate 
auperantlum modo llqulda modo aollda fiat Ita nova 
quaedam et potentisalma Naturam lnvestigantlbua subaldia, 
quibus ipse maxi mo cum fructu usus est, alna tradidit, cum 
materia quails ait omni fere calorie particula ablata homines 
■am cognosce re posslnt. 

Prof J Larmor 

Newtonua ille, “ qui genus humanum tngenio superavit," 
solem terram lunam planetas nutu quodam et pondere con- 
tinen docuit, et motus suos conficere hac vi compulsos 
Cul successit his diebus losephus Larmor, cathedrae 
Newtonlanae novissimum decus, qui vir ingenio Hibernus, 
mathematices sclentia vere Cantabrlgiensis, id fecit ut in 
omni omnis corporis atomo mundi unapinem expressam 
vlderemus, cum doceret partlculas mlnutissimas, e quibus 
corporum atomi con stent, vi electnca contmen et hoc 
iromento coactas quasi per orbitas agitari Quae doctrlna 
non modo in ordinem convenientem rede git quidquid antea 
de lumlnis natura de vl electnca et magnetics compertum 
est, sed nodos dlfficillimos, quibus implicantur li qui expert- 
mentis faciendls se totos dant, omnes exsolvit 


At presentation day of the University of Manchester on 
July a, the honorary degree of D Sc was conferred on 
Prof B Brauner, of the Czech University of Prague, Dr 
Ludwig Mond, FRS, and Dr W H Perkin, sen , 
KRS I 

The Schunck Laboratory, which was bequeathed to Owens 
College by the late Dr. Schunck, and has been removed 
fiom his residence at Kersal and rebuilt in the college pre¬ 
cincts as nearly as possible in Its original form, was formally 
opened by Dr. W H Perkin, FRS, last week 

Wb learn from Science that at the recent commencement 
exercises of Columbia University a gift of 50,000! from 
Mr Lewisohn was announced, to be used for a building 
for the School of Mines It is also reported that the sum 
of 65,000! has been collected for MacAlaster College in 
Minnesota The largest gifts were 20,000Z from Mr 
C D Dayton and 10,000! from Mr. J J. Hill. 

The first volume, January to June, 1904, of School, the 
new educational periodical published by Mr John Murray, 
has now been issued It contains a good supply of articles 
on educational subjects of theoretical Interest which will 
appeal to the student of pedagogics Matters of educational 
administration, and notes on tne way in which the recent 
Education Apts are being utilised by local authorities, are 
given a prominent place The teaching of science, and 
topics of especial Interest to those engaged in this part of 
school work, receive but little attention 

In connection with the opening of the new laboratories 
and workshops by Sir William H. White, K C B , at the 
Merchant Venturers' Technical College, Bristol—which was 
announced in our issue of June 9—the governing body has 
usued a Lavishly illustrated <( Souvenir,'" which provides an 
excellent account of the work and equipment of tne enlarged 
institution In tracing the growth of the college during Lhe 
last fourteen years, tne pamphlet shows that during this 
period the number of adult students attending the day 
classes has Increased five-fold, the number In attendance 
in 1890 being 48, and this year 24a It is only necessary 
to read the descriptions of the workshops provided for the 
technical Instruction of printers, bookbinders, painters) 
plumbers, and engineers of various kinds to appreciate how 
much Is being done In Bristol to train fully qualified work¬ 
man for the city's industries, and the large number of 
students who attend the courses of work provided shows 
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that the men themselves appreciate what Is offered The 
piovision of classes in the branches of science associated 
with these technical subjects [■ also satisfactory. 

The recently published " Besuchs-Statlstik 11 for the 
semester ending In March last shows that there were 37,854 
matriculated students studying In German universities, in¬ 
cluding 3093 foreigners (this is the highest total ever reached 
by the non-German element), the number of non-matricu¬ 
lated students was 9187, thus making a sum total of 47,041 
Of the different universities, Berlin easily stands first with 
7503 matriculated and 6353 non-matrlculated students. 
The next in numerical order are Munich with 4609, Leipzig 
with 3772, and Bonn with 2294 students of all classes 
Breslau and Halle have each more than 1500, and the 
following nine universities more than 1000 students — 
lUblngen, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Strassburg, Freiburg, 
Wurzburg, Munster, Marburg, and Giessen. Of the foreign 
students 2620 are Europeans, consequently leaving 473 who 
hail from the other continents Among these 2620 European 
students, Russia, with 986, sends considerably the largest 
contingent, then follow Austria and Switzerland It is a 
remarkable fact shown by the statistics that by far the 
largest proportion of non-matriculated to matriculated 
students, viz 42 per cent , is to be found in Berlin The 
weaker sex, represented at all the universities except 
Munster, Greifswald, and Rostock, forms a seventh part of 
the total of non-matnculated students Berlin claims the 
largest portion of Germany’s lady students, for 42 out of 
every too prefer to study in the Imperial capital, the uni¬ 
versities next in favour being Breslau, Bonn, and Strass- 
burg, but here their numbers never exceed 100 
lhe total number of students at the French universities 
for the semester ending in March was 30,405 Here 

again the university in the capital easily heads the list 
with 12,948 students Then come Bordeaux, 2320, 
Toulouse, 2191, Montpellier, 1707, Nancy, 1327, Rennes, 
1190, Lille, 1164, Aix-Marseille, 1080, Dijon, 880, Poitiers, 
863 , Caen, 752, Grenoble, 705, Besan^on, 333, and 
Clermont, 299 10,972 belonged to the law faculty, 6686 

to the medical, 4765 to the science, 4384 to the arts, 3014 
to the “ pharmaceutical " faculty The numbers of 

foreigners, amounting to nearly aooo, included 450 Russians, 
200 Persians, 1^5 Roumanians, 165 Germans, 109 
Bulgarians, 113 Turks, 83 Egyptians, 57 Americans, and 
35 English students. The sum total of women students 
amounted to 1125, of whom 677 were of French nationality 
and 448 foreigners—almost entirely of Russian birth 

The Senate of the University of London, at a meeting 
on June 28, considered a report from the committee appointed 
to deal with the offer of the Goldsmiths' Company to 

transfer to the university the Goldsmiths 1 Institute at New 
Cross, The Senate decided to accept the munificent offer 
of the company, and an ad interim committee was 
appointed to carry out the reorganisation of the Institute 
lo nfeet the needs of the county councils of London, 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey, and the borough council of 
Croydon, it is proposed that a day training college for 
about 400 students shall be opened in the Goldsmiths’ 
Institute in the autumn of 1905. In connection with this 
college it is considered Important that day classes should 
be held preparatory for the intermediate examinations, or 

up to the standard of the intermediate examinations, In 

arts and science. This scheme will absorb the funds at the 
disposal of the university, which will thus be unable to 
carry on other classes unless it receives further financial 
support. Should such support be forthcoming, it is pre¬ 
pared to carry on at New Cross the higher part of the work 
of a polytechnic, and to continue the existing school of 
art It will not be possible for the university to 
continue the social and recreative side' of the Institute 
The scheme has received the full approval of the Gold¬ 
smiths' Company The Education Committee of the London 
County Council has also had the affairs of the Goldsmiths' 
Institute under consideration, and on Tuesday the council 
accepted its recommendations to Inform the Goldsmiths' 
Company that the council would view with regret the 
closing of the Goldsmiths' Institute ahd the termination 
of its educational work as a polytechnic, and inviting the 
company r to consider whether some arrangement cannot be 
come to by which the work of the institute could be con- 
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milled, In its present polytechnic form Another recommend¬ 
ation accepted states, among other points, that, in the event 
of its proving impossible to secure the continuance of the 
Goldsmiths’ Institute as a polytechnic, the council would 
regard it' as of great importance to secure its retention 
as a centre of evening instruction in as many subjects as 
possible, especially in the higher grades, and to arrange 
for the continuance of an efficient department of mechanical 
and electrical engineering for evening students 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London. 

Royal Society, May 9,—"The Fossil Flora of the Culm 
Measures ol North-west Devon, and the Paltoobotanical 
Evidence with regard to the Age of the Beds ” By E A 
Newell ArOwr. Communicated by Prof. McKenny Hughes, 
F R S 

The Carboniferous rocks of Devonshire, generally known 
as the Culm Measures, nre divided into an Upper and a 
Lower division The Upper Culm Measures, which are of 
Upper Carboniferous age, form by far the thickest portion 
of this Carboniferous senes Plant remains, although 
abundant in these beds, are rarely sufficiently well pre¬ 
served to admit of identification A number of species have, 
however, been obtained, some of which are new to Britain, 
from the one horizon in the Upper Culm Measures in which 
coal, known lucnlly as culm, is found This flora is 
identical with that of the Middle Coal Measures elsewhere 
in England, and consequently the horizon on which the 
coal or culm occurs in the Bideford district is the equivalent 
of the Middle Coal Measures, a higher horizon than has 
been previously assigned to these beds 

1 h?re is also evidence that the Culm Measures at 
Instow, which occupy a lower horizon than the Culm 
Measures of the Bideford district, are probably the equiva¬ 
lents of the Lower Coal Measures Ihus both the Lower 
and Middle Coal Measures are represented in Devonshire, 
and, as the higher beds of the Culm Measures are as yet 
unexplored, possibly even higher horizons may eventually 
be found to be represented 

It 19 pointed out that the Culm Measures of Devon, which 
have been regarded by several geologists as essentially a 
Lower Carboniferous formation, ore in reality chiefly, but 
not entirely, of Upper Carboniferous age Consequently, 
the term 11 culm 11 or “ kulm M generally applied to certain 
deposits in Germany, Austria, and elsewhere on the 
Continent, which are entirely of Lower Carboniferous age, 
is peculiarly unfortunate, for these beds are not of the 
same age as the great bulk of the Devonshire Culm 
Measures 

June it)—"'lhe Decomposition of Ammonia by Heat” 
By Dr E P Psrman and GAS Athltiaon. 

Ammonia gas was heated in a, porcelain globe placed in 
a muffle furnace, and the total pressure of the ammonia 
and decomposition products was read by means of a mercury 
manometer at equal time intervals, the Volume being kept 
constant. The temperature was measured by a Callendar- 
Gnffiths pyrometer, and was maintained constant within 
i° or 2 0 , in the various experiments it varied from 677° 
to iiii° 

At the end of each experiment the temperature was 
raised to about 1 ioo°, and maintained at that point until 
the decomposition of the ammonia was practically complete, 
the pressure was then read again, and from it was calcu¬ 
lated the Initial pressure of the ammonia in the globe 

Let p, be the pressure of the ammonia at any instant 
during the decomposition, p / that of the nitrogen, f a f that 
of the hydrogen, P the total pressure at the same Instant, 
pi the initial pressure of the ammonia, then P f 

P* m 3 Pi* and p t *+p a f-*(p m -p g ), from these equations It 
follows by substitution that P, 1 e the pressure 

of the ammonia at any instant is double the initial pressuri 
minus the total pressure at the instant of observation. The 
experimental data furnish values of P and a>„ and valuer 
o/*/> 0 -I^ve been calculated and tabulated, from the letter 
were calculated^ £P/Al, but AP/At = dP/dt approximately, 
and dPfdtadpJdt, eo That the rate of change of pressure 
of thferfimmonia at varlo«*premures becomes known Two 
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senes of curves have been dr^vyn showing the variation of 
the rate with the pressure The most noteworthy features 
of the curves are —(1) at the highest temperatures they 
become straight lines, (a) they all run towards the origin, 
(3) they become much steeper when certain metals 
(mercury, iron, or platinum) are present in the globe, 
lhe chief deductions are —(1) the decomposition Is mono- 
molecular, (2) and (practically if not completely) irre¬ 
versible , (3) the rate of decomposition Is much increased 
by the presence of certain metals 

Some experiments were made also on the effect of sudden 
change of pressure on the rate of decomposition , the results 
confirmed the conclusion that the reaction is monomolecular 
1 he irreversibility of the reaction was confirmed bv passing 
nitrogen and hydrogen through a red-hot glass tube con¬ 
taining porcelain, when no ammonia was found tp $»e pro¬ 
duced 

Royal Astronomical Society, June 10 —Prof H. H- 
lurner, president, in the chair — Mr A. R Ninka read a 
paper on the reduction of 205 photographs of Eros made 
at nine observatories during the period 1902 November 7-15, 
with a determination of the solar parallax , 110 of the plates 
were taken at Cambridge, the remainder at Algiers, Lick 
Observatory, Northfield Observatory, Oxford, Paris, and 
other observatories The author described the method em¬ 
ployed in the reductions, Ac , and gave as Lhe resulting 
value for the solar parallax 8*7966^0*0047, a result nearly 
in accordance with that obtained by Sir D Gill from helio- 
meter observations of minor planets —Mr M E J Qheury 
read a paper on the gyroscopic collimator of Admiral 
Fleunais In this instrument the principle of the gyroscope 
was employed to furnish an artificial horizon for sextant 
observations at sea The instrument was shown to the 
meeting, and its construction and method of employment 
were described —Mr Bryan Cookion gave an account of 
his paper on the mass of Jupiter, and coirections to the 
elements of the orbits of the satellites, from heliometer 
observations made at the Cape Observaton during the years 
1901 and 190a lhe methods of observation and reduction 
were explained, and a brief account given of the results — 
Mr E VY Maunder read a paper on the distribution of 
sun-spots in heliographic latitude during the yean 1874 
to tqoa The author considered Spoerer's law for the dis- 
tubutjun of sun-spots to be true within the limits of its 
enunciation—that there is only one spot zone in either hemi¬ 
sphere except during the brief period just after minimum. 
—The Rev \ L Cortlk read a paper on the variation of 
latitude of the greater sun-spot disturbances, 1881-1903. 
Dr Lockyer briefly replied, contesting some of Mr- 
Maunder’s conclusions 

Chemical Society, June 15 —Prof W A Tilden, F.R.S F 
piesident, in the chair—The following papers were read — 
lhe mechanical analysis of soils and the composition of the 
fi actions resulting therefrom A D Hall. The object of 
the investigation was to ascertain the effect of introducing 
into the mechanical analysis of soils a preliminary treat¬ 
ment of the soil in dilute acid followed bv ammonia, as 
first suggested by Schlcesmg Eighteen soils of known 
history were selected from the Rothamsted experimental 
plots, to give comparisons of the same soil in an up- 
manured condition and when rich m humus through the 
accumulation of organic matter With these sods the 
method involving a preliminary treatment with arid showeef 
the essential identity of soils from the same experimental 
field whatever the manuring had been, wheieas the analyses 
made on the raw sod gave very different results, depending 
on the treatment the various plots had received —The effect 
of the long-continued use of sodium nitrate on the constitu¬ 
tion of the soil A D Hall. On reviewing the results of 
the mechanical analysis of the Rothamsted soils, it was 
observed that those which had been manured with sodium 
nitrate every year gave abnormal results for the last 
fraction The removal of the finest particles from the 
surface soil is attributed to deflocculation induced by the 
use 0/ sodium nitrate, and followed by the washing of the 
finest particles Into the subsoil.—The decomposition of 
oxalates by heat A ftoott. It is shown that the decom¬ 
position of oxalates by heat is Teas simple than is generally 
supposed, and that, except in the case of magnesium oxalate, 
the oxalates of the common metals generally yield a small 
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quantity of carbon —Soma alkyl derivatives of sulphur, 
tetenium and tellurium A loott. A description of the 
derivatives obtained by the action of various alkyl iodides 
on these elements.—The ultra-violet absorption spectra of 
certain eno {-fcefo-tautomerides, part 1 , acetylacetone and 
ethyl acetoacetate E C C« My and C H- Doaeh. 
From comparative observations of the absorption spectra 
of these compounds under various conditions, the conclusion 
is drawn that with acetylacetone, ethyl acetoacetate, and 
their metallic derivatives, a state of dynamic Isomerism 
exists in the solutions, and that this isomerism is evidenced 
by a characteristic band in the spectra —lhe action of acetyl 
rhlonde on the sodium salt of diacetylacetone and the 
constitution of pyrone compounds J N Collie. A de¬ 
scription of three lsomendes obtained in this reaction, from 
the study of which the author has been led to assign a new 
constitution to pyrone and its derivatives —Our present 
knowledge of the chemistry of indigo W P Bloaam 
Some observations on the purity of commercial indigotin 
and on the composition of indirubin were made—A 1 J 
Dih\drobenzene A W Croealoy. A description of the 
formation and properties of this substance is given —The 
absorption spectrum of p-nitrosodimethylamline W N 
Hartley. The absorption caused by ^-nitrosodmiethyl- 
nmline at the less refrangible end extends into the infra¬ 
red, and at the more refrangible far into the ultra-violet 
The transmitted rays are thus restricted to a band of yellow 
and green light bordpred on either side by a band of intense 
absorption lhe alkyl-substituted phenols and anilines 
absorb varying quantities of the ultra-violet, the absorption 
not extending into the visible spectrum , but it is also 
shown that the introduction of the NO, as distinguished 
from lhe NOH group, extends the absorption far into the 
coloured rays—'lhe influence of solvents on the rotation of 
optically active compounds, part vi , the relationship 
between solution-volume and rotation of the dialkvl and 
pota^um alkyl tartrates in aqueous solution 1 S 

^attiraen —The constitution of hydrastinine J J 

Dobblo and C K Tinkler Solutions of hydrastinine in 
ether or chloroform are colourless, and iheir absorption 
spectra are practically identical with the spectra of hydro- 
hydrastimne From this it is argued that the rarbinol 
formula should be preferred to the open-chain or aldthydic 
formula of Rover On the other hand, the aqueous or 
alcoholic solutions of hydrastinine give spectra which agree 
with those of the hydrastinine salts, whence it would appear 
that, under the influence of these solvents, hydrastinine 
changes from the carbinol to the ammonium base—The 
influence of moist alcohol and ethyl chloride on the boiling 
point of chloroform J Wade and 11 Flnnomor*. 
Chloroform made from alcohol contains, in addition to 
alcohol, a small quantity of ethvl chloride, both of which 
depress the boiling point —Limonene mtrosocyanitles 
W A Tlidor and F P Leach- 'lhe nitrosocyamde de¬ 
scribed by Tilden and Burrows as a liquid is found to be 
a irystallme optically active solid having m p Qo-91 0 , and 
[a] n +i65°—Photochemically active chlorine, 11 , a pre¬ 
liminary notice C li lurgMf and D L Ohapmsn. 
—Additive compounds of anhydrous magnesium bromide 
with organic oxygen and nitrogen compounds J J 
Cudborouffh, H. Hlbbart, and S H Beard.—Differenti¬ 
ation of primary, secondary, and tertiary amines A pre¬ 
liminary note J J ludborough and H Hlbbart.— 
Influence of radium radiations on labile stereoisomendes 
J J Sudborough. The results indicate that alio- 
cinnamic acid and its a and 0 bromo-denvatives are trans¬ 
formed more readily under the influence of sunlight than 
by prolonged exposure to radium radiations —Notes on 
analytical chemistry G T Morgan. The separation of 
arsenic by distillation in hydrogen chloride The estim¬ 
ation of carbon by oxidation With chromic acid —Nitrogen 
chlorides containing two halogen atoms attached to the 
nitrogen K D Ohattawair.—Sulphonphenylchloroamides 
and sulphontolylchloroamides F D ehattaway. 
—Stereo! so meric glucoses and the hydrolysis of 

glucosidic acetates E. F. Armstrong and P S 
Amp. It was shown that the acetyl groups are 
removed with unequal readiness from the penta-acetates of 
glucose and galactose and from sucrose octaacetate, and 
With equal readiness from the tetra-acetates of the methyl- 
glucondes and galactocldes —The colouring matter of the 
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flowers of Buica f rondos a A G Parkin. This dye-stuff 
is shown to contain two substances, butiri and butein, which 
are closely related in constitution, the former being a 
chalkone compound and the latter the corresponding 
flavonone isomende —Cyanomaclunn * A, G Parkin. 
This product, which exists in jackwood, closely resembles 
the catechms in constitution, and is probably derived from 
them by the replacement of a catechol nucleus by resorcinol 
—The determination 0/ aietyl groups A G Perkin. A 
description of a hydrolytic method of estimating acetyl 
groups in organic turn pounds—Note on the catechms 
A G Perkin. A description of the acetvl derivative of 
the catechin (acacaicthin) derived from Acacia catechu is 
given—A constituent of Java indigo A G Perkin. It 
is shown that the yellow colouring matter present in Java 
indigo is identical with kampherol 
Royal Microscopical Society, June 15 —Dr D H Scott, 
KRh , president, in the chair —A direct proof of Abbe’s 
theorems on the microscopiL resolution of gratings Prof 
J L) Ivarott. The image of the grating funned by the 
objective is the resultant effec t of the di^tui bances in the 
image plane due to the diffraction specLra formed In the 
focal plane The optical path measured from a plane wave- 
front, before incidence on the grating, to the spectrum of 
ordei o, is unaffected by displacement of ihc grating The 
path to a spectrum of order 1 is altered bv A a/s, and to a 
spectrum of order n by nKx/s, by a shift x of the grating, 

£ denoting the distanre between rulings At a fixed point 
P in the image plane, the interference of the spectrum of 
order o with a spectrum of order 11 goes through a complete 
cycle, while x increases by sjn That is, n lines in the image 
move across P during a displacement a ol the grating 
Similar reasoning applies to the interference of any two 
of the spectra, and gives Abbe's results \ displacement 
x towards either side diminishes the paths to the spectra 
on this side, and increases the paths to the spectra on the 
other side When only one spectrum operates, there is no 
interference and no alternation of brightness—The recent 
Foraminifera of Lhe Malay Archipelago F W Mlllott.— 
Nature’s protection of insect life F knock. 

Physical Society, June 34 — Dr R. T Glazebiook, F RS,i 
president, in the thair—Chemical dissociation and electrical 
conductivity A L Qarrott and Dr^ R S Willows. It 
has been shown by Beattie (Phil Mag , 1891)) that a 
mixture of salt and iodine, when placed on a zinc plate and 
heated, gives rise to electrical conductivity, although 
separately no such effect is produced This is shown to be 
due lo the formation of zinc iodide Following on this the 
electrical londuitivity produced by heating various salts is 
investigated under different conditions of temperature and 
electric field A large excess of positive electricity is found 
in nearly every case —The magnetisation of iron m bulk 
Dr W M Thornton The paper is in three sections, 
The first describes a method of measuring large quantities 
of magnetism by the use of an exploring coil placed around 
the core and an exciting coil in series with a recording 
milli-voltmeter The second section deals with the curves 
of rise of magnetising currents, when the core is solid and 
when laminated, as affected bv the reaction of the core- 
currents, and also by the change of permnability during 
magnetisation In lhe last section an example is given of 
the sudden dip in the curve of rise observed only with large 
cores 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June 27 —M Mxscxrt in the chair,— 
Researches on cyanogen solubility and polymerisation 
M Burt helot There is no true coefficient of solubility 
of cyanogen in water or alcohol, a slow chemical reaction 
taking place from the first With othfer solvents, such as 
acetic acid, turpentine, chloroform, and benzene, the 
ordinary laws of solution are obeyed —Researches on 
evanogen and on its reaction with potassium cyanide M 
Bart ho lot. An attempt to prepare polycyanides correspond¬ 
ing to the trnodides was not successful Cyanogen is 
rapidly absorbed by a solution of potassium cyanide, but no 
compound corresponding to potassium triiodide was obtained, 
the gas being partly hydrolysed and partly phlymerised — 
On the distribution of time at a distance by means of 
wireless telegraphy G BjahBurdan. The experiments i 
described have been suceesrfBfyup to a distance dT 9 klip- 
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metres, and there seems no reason to suppose that the 
signals could not be easily sent over much longer distances. 
—-On the distillation of a mixture of two metals Henri 
Molssan and M mneilsy. Alloys of copper, lead, 
alnc, cadmium, and tin were heated In carbon boats In the 
electric furnace. The alloys behaved exactly as In an 
ordinary fractional distillation, the composition varying 
with the time of distillation and the quantity of metal dis¬ 
tilled Thus with alloys of sine and copper, cadmium and 
copper, lead and copper, a residue could be obtained after 
a certain time consisting of pure copper.—The Influence on 
the rotatory power of certain molecules exerted by non- 
saturated radicals The allyl ethers of borneol, menthol, 
methylcydohexanol, and llnafool A Haller and F. March. 
With one exception, the ethers possess a higher rotatory 
power than the active alcohols from which they are derived 
With the same exception, the molecular refractive powers 
found are in accord with those calculated —Muscular work 
and the expenditure of energy in dynamic contraction . A 
Ohauveau.—Improvements in the photographic method for 
recording the action of the n-rays on a small electric spark 
R Blondlat. The improvements on the method previously 
described Include the use of an aluminium lens For con¬ 
centrating the rays from the Nernst lamp on the spark 
gap, together with some details necessary for the working 
' of the spark. Very slow development of the negative is 
required to bring out the effect clearly —The action of 
magnetic and electric forces on ponderable emission, the 
effect of air in motion on this emanation R Blondlot 
—M Maquenne was elected a member of the section of 
rural economy In the place of the late M Duclaux, and 
Prof Waldmeyer a correspondent in the section of anatomy 
and zoology in the place of Prof A Agassiz, elected 
foreign associate —On certain classes of isothermal 

surfaces L Raffy.—On a class of partial differential 
equations of the second order J Clalrln.—Remarks on 
the propagation of percussions in gases E Jouguet.— 
On a new adrlal helix H Hsrv4 and H de la Vauls — 
The dielectric cohesion of the saturated vapour of mercury 
and its mixtures E. Bouty. The experiments were made 
in a fused silica flask, which satisfied the necessary con¬ 
dition of possessing no conductivity at the temperature of 
the experiment The cohesion of mercury vapour is only 
085 that of air, which, having regard to the high density 
of the vapour, is remarkably small. The effect of intro¬ 
ducing various gases with the mercury vapour was also 
* studied —The transport of ultramlcroscopic particles In the 
current A Cotton and H Mouton.—On a new method 
of three-colour photography R. W. Wood.—On the yellow 
ana red'varieties of thallium Iodide and the determination 
Of the'normal point of their reciprocal transformation 
ill ^Dordos The transition point was determined as 168°, 
Or fl2® lower than the figure usually accepted —On the 
1 nitrate and nitrite of thallium U Thoms*. Thallous 
Oitrite Is decomposed at 450°, furnishing nitrous anhydride 
and a well crystallised sesquioxide, without any appreci¬ 
able amount of nitrite being formed The nitrite Is de¬ 
composed In an analogous manner It was found that 
thallous nitrate can be partly volatilised without decom¬ 
position —The total synthesis of rhodinol, the characteristic 
,alcohql of essence of roses L Bouvooult and M 
^ourtnand. Ethyl geraniate, treated with sodium and 
Absolute alcohol, gives a mixture of two alcohols, one of 
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and their physical properties given —On a new class of 
etfier-oxUes Marcel DeeeudB. By the action of sodium 
qthyiate upon dichloromethylether, the ether 

* C.H*—O—CH,—O—CH,—O—C,H, 

Is Obtained.' In Its chemical and physical properties it 
tapproxlfnata* tetha formals.—Ori methyl arsenic - V Auger. 
SpTutldns of sodium mothylorsenaie reduced by heating In 
-tfifc water bfth with Sodium hypophoephlte give a yellow I 
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oil of tho ampirical oompooitloo CH,A®. This con bo 
purified by fractional distillation in'a vacuum, and cfjo- 
scoplc determinations In benzene solution show that Its 
molecular weight is four times that ofthe simple formula. 
It polymerises readily In presence of hydrochloric acid, 
giving a brown powder which has been mistaken for 
arsenic —On some mixed phosphorus acids derived from 
hypophosphorous acid ■ C. Marla—Additional ammoniac*! 
compounds of the rosamlines 1 Jules Behmldlliw—Study of 
the variation of the mineral matters during the ripening 
of seeds G. Andre—Researches on plant acidity - Eug 
Ohara not and Alex Mbert.—The action of heat and 
acidity on dissolved amylase P Petit The diastatic 
power of a malt may be increased by altering the acidity 
of the solution to the point corresponding to coagulation 
by heat —Abnormal developments independent of the 
medium. C Vigular.—On an unknown animal met with 
in the Bay 6f Along . M h'loet. An account of an animal, 
apparently a sea serpent, seen from the gunboat Dladle on 
February 25 Its length was estimated at 30 metres.— 
The complete extraction of water and gases from seeds 
Paul Bsequtrel.—A resonance method for the determin¬ 
ation of the frequency of nervous oscillations Augustin 
Charpentler—On the urinary chromogen due to sub¬ 
cutaneous Injections of skatol Ch Perehsr and Ch 
Hervlsus.—The action of salts of the alkaline metals upon 
the living substance N. C Paulsseo. The limiting 
quantities of salts of the alkalies which act upon yeast 
under fixed conditions are proportional to their molecular 
weights—On the problem of 11 statical work”- hydro- 
dynamical and electrodynamical paradoxes Ernest Bolvay. 
—On the laws of the so-called 11 statical work " of muscle 
Ch Henry.—On the toxic action of Intestinal worms 
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IS RADIUM AN ELEMENT? 

Radio-activity, By Prof E Rutherford, F.R S 
Pp. vm + 399 (Cambridge University Press, 
1904 ) Price lor 6 d net 

Radio-activity By F Soddy, M A (The Electrician 
Printing and Publishing Co , 1904 ) 

Radium Bv L A Levy and H G Willis 
(London 1 Percival Marshall and Co , 1904 ) 

N February, 1896, M Henri Becquerel found that 
uranium salts emit rays capable of affecting a 
photographic plate and of penetrating black paper and 
other bodies opaque to ordinary light In the eight 
years which have elapsed since, a startling senes of 
discoveries of extraordinary interest to the physicist 
and chemist has rewarded those experimental in¬ 
vestigators who followed up the clue given by 
Becquerel’s observation just mentioned As the result 
of their labours, a new branch of physical chemistry 
has been created which already possesses a bulky 
literature, growing with ever-incrcasing vcjocity The 
following arc approximately the number of papers on 
radio-activitv published in scientific journals for each 
)ear since Becqucrel's original discovery —1896, 7, 
1897, 6, 1898, 7, 1899, 18, 191x1, y)| 1901, 36, 1902, 
41, iqoj, 90 Thus at present the literature of the 
subject comprises several hundred papers, and new 
papers are appearing at the rate of several per week. 

Among those who have contributed most to the 
exact study of radio-activity, Prof Rutherford occu¬ 
pies a foremost place, so that a connected account of 
the experimental results obtained and theories pro¬ 
posed to explain them from his pm cannot but bi 
welcomed by all those interested 111 the subject '1 hr 
volume under consideration is the third of the 11 Cam¬ 
bridge Physical Senes," edited by Mr F H Neville, 
F.R S . and Mr W. C D Whethain, F R S The 
first volume was 11 The '\ heory of Solutions,” by Mr 
Whetham, and the second ” The Conduction of Elec¬ 
tricity through Gases," by Prof J J Thomson The 
remarkably high standard of scientific excellence set 
by the first two volumes of Che series is fully main¬ 
tained by Prof Rutherford in the third 
The first chapter contains an historical account of 
the discovery of the radio-active properties of uranium 
and thorium, of Madakne Curie’s magnificent discovery 
of radium, and of the discovery of the other Jess known 
radio-active elements The second chapter contains a 
short account of the ionization theory of conduction 
through gases, on which so much of work on 
radio-activity depends, and the third a very useful 
account of the experimental methods employed in in¬ 
vestigating the properties of the radiations emitted by 
the radio-active substances The remaining chapters 
contain a very complete and concise account of the 
nature of the radiations, of the amount of qpergy 
emitted, and of the remarkable atomic transfomva- 
tibns of radio-active natter The book is not of a 
popular character; ifjh intended for those who wish 
to study the subject scientifically 1 possibly with the view 
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of undertaking research work on it For such students 
it is admirably adapted, and possible openings for re¬ 
search work are suggested implicit)' or explicitly on 
almost every page Such a work cannot fail to be or 
great service to scientific students 

The remarkable phenomena exhibited by the radio¬ 
active elements have led to the adoption of theories 
which a few years ago would have appeared almost 
ridiculous One gram of radium gives out more than 
800,000 gram calories of hr.it per year This heat is 
apparently due to the spontinrous disintegration of 
radium atoms into matter possessing less energy 
Radium is, in fact, an endothermic compound in pro¬ 
cess of decomposition So far .is we know the process 
is not reversible, but it may be that at extremely high 
temperatures radium atoms could be formed by the 
combination of their products of disintegration with 
absorption of heat 

The radium atom first emits an a-p.irticle which 15 
a positively charged body having a mass about twice 
that of a hydrogen atom The rtst of the atom con¬ 
stitutes radiuin-X The radium-X then disintegrates 
into an a-p.irticle, and the gaseous radium tmun.ition, 
this in turn disintegrates, and the process goes on 
through .1 whole series of transformations The final 
product is, it is suggested, perhaps polonium A 
radium atom, therefore, appears to consist of a 
polonium atom, and about six o-particles But there is 
reason to believe that the a-particles, when their 
charge is neutralised by a negative eorpusJe, become 
helium atoms If this is so, ihen a radium atom is 
really the compound radical PoHe a , and is not an 
elementary atom at all On the other hand, radium is 
from the chemical standpoint closely analogous to cal¬ 
cium, strontium, and barium, and it finds a place in 
the periodic arrangement of thp elements If, then, 
radium is really a compound radical, it is probable that 
all the other elements, except, perhaps, htlium, and a 
few others of small atomic weight, are compound 
radicals also The chemist must, m fart, either a<|ppt- 
a new definition of an element or else prepare for a 
large reduction in the number of such bodies 

The velocity of the radio-active processes is in¬ 
dependent of the temperature This remarkable fact 
is said to indicate that the changes taking place are 
of a purely atomic character It must be admitted that 
the mi aning of this statement is not very clear If 
the radium atom consists of several parts which are , 
separated during the process of disintegration, then the» 
radium atom is really a molecule, audit* disintegration 
is, strictly speaking, a molecular process MoreoVer, 
molecular processes arc known the velocity of which is * 
independent of the temperature withn\ certain limits 
tor example, the rate of solidification of many super¬ 
cooled liquids increases at first with the supercooling, 
but then attains a constant value independent of thtf 
supercooling over a considerable range of temperature 
The energy set free during radio-active processes is 
enormous compared with the kinetic energy of ih|e 
molecules due to heat motions, and tfyerc is no known 
reason why such irreversible decompositions should 
not proceed at a rate independent of the temperature, 
even if they are not of a purely atomic character 

M 
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The rate of disintegration of the radio-active bodies 
is also independent of their state of chemical com¬ 
bination, which indicates that the radio-active pro¬ 
perties belong entirely to the so-called atom of the 
radio-active element present, and are not communicated 
to the other atoms present in the compound 

It thus appears that the atoms of the so-called 
elements contain an immense store of energy, and this 
discovery leads to interesting possibilities which Prof 
Rutherford discusses in connection with the heat 
supply of the sun and earth, and other heavenly bodies 
If the sun and earth draw their heat supply from this 
store, then it is possible that the present rate of 
emission may have been going on for vastly longer 
ages than those hitherto supposed possible, longer 
even than the ages demanded by geologists for the 
completion of the processes of formation of the earth’s 
crust 

Exception may be taken to the terminology adopted 
in some parts of the book For example, the product 
of decomposition of the radium emanation which is 
deposited on solid bodies is referred to as 14 emanation- 
X " It would probably be better to reserve the term 
emanation for radio-active gases, but at the same 
time, it must be admitted that 11 emanation-X " is a 
better name than 11 induced radio-activity. M 

The arrangement of the matter and its treatment are 
throughout admirable 

Mr Soddy’s book on radio-activity contains an 
excellent and interesting account of the subject The 
arrangement of the matter and point of view adopted 
are very similar to those in Prof Rutherford's book, of 
which Mr Soddy's is practically an abridged and 
slightly popularised edition 

Messrs Levy and Willis’s book on radium is sup¬ 
posed to be of a popular character, and contains an 
account of many of the properties of radio-active 
bodies The arrangement of the matter cannot be 
commended, and the authors 1 scientific knowledge does 
nyt appear to have been sufficient for the task they 
have undertaken Facts and results which it is 
suggested might be obtained if looked for are mixed 
up in a manner calculated to confuse the reader, there 
are besides many inaccurate statements It is difficult 
to see what useful purpose this book can serve 

Harold A Wilson 


BOOKS ON PLANT-PHYSIOLOGY, 

The Physiology of Plants , a Treatise upon the Meta¬ 
bolism and Sources of Energy in Plants By Prof 
W Pfeffer Second fully revised edition Trans¬ 
lated and edited by Dr Alfred J Ewart Vols 1 
(pp xn + 632) and 11 (pp viii + 296). (Oxford at ihe 
Clarendon Press, 1900 and 1903 ) 

Vorlesungen tlber Pflanzenphysiologie By Prof 
Ludwig Jost. Pp, xiil + 695; with 172 illustrations 
(Jena Gustav Fischer, 1904 ) Price 13 marks 
ROF PFEFFER is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his great task—the re-writing, 
in the form of a second edition, Of his well known 
11 Pflanzenphysiologie ” The present edition, of 
which the first instalment appeared in 1897, consists 
NO. l8l I, VOL. 7 oj 


of what are practically three volumes containing some 
1600 pages Of these, the two first volumes are before 
us in an English translation < 

The book is a unique one, for it 15 certain that none 
has ever appeared giving so complete an account of 
the physiology of plants. It must be remembered, 
too, that during the past forty years this branch of 
science has, through the labours of Sachs, Pfeffer, and 
a crowd of other workers, made great advances, and 
has developed into a huge mass of inter-related 
problems, so that the subject-matter is far more ex¬ 
tensive than that which any previous writer has had 
to deal with To form some notion of the activity 
of this department of botany, it is sufficient to look 
at the references which crowd the pages of the book 
It is perhaps owing to the mass of new matter which 
had to be incorporated that Pfeffer has somewhat 
condensed his presentment of general results This 
has some disadvantages, inasmuch as the reader misses 
the give and take of a full discussion He gets, it is 
true, the matured judgment of the author, but he gets 
it condensed to a somewhat dry and cold essence in 
which the quality of attractiveness is sacrificed In 
what forms the main tissue of the book—the detailed 
consideration of experimental evidence—Pfeffer is at 
his best, and rules his armies of facts with the easy 
authority of one who is not only deeply learned, but 
experienced at first hand with every part of his subject 
The book follows the broad natural division of the 
subject into 44 StofTwechsel " and 11 Kraftwechsel," 
that is, into one volume on metabolism—roughly 
speaking, nutrition—and -two volumes on growth, 
movement and development The most notable new 
feature in vol 11 of the English edition is the 
prominence given to 41 causes of specific shape ”, this 
change is the natural outcome of the recent increase 
of interest in this field of work, for instance in the 
researches of Vochting, Goebel, Klebs, Dnesch, &c. 
In consequence of the greater space given to this de¬ 
partment (in itself a decided improvement in the new 
edition), the attention given to the special physiology 
of growth is relatively diminished as compared with 
the old edition. The volume also contains short dis¬ 
cussions on heredity, variation, and allied questions. 
It is useful to know the author’s views on questions 
of fundamental importance, but apart from this con¬ 
sideration we doubt whether these sections are quite 
worth giving in a book of this character, since 
it is impossible for the author to give space 
for an amount of discussion such as the problems 
demand However this may be, and such points are 
largely a matter of individual opinion, on the main 
point there can be no doubt; no one can question the 
value of such a mass of information grouped in logical 
sequence, connected by the thoughts and criticisms 
of the leading plant-physiologist of the present day, 
and representing the mature result of a long life of 
strenuous and successful work 

Dr Ewart, who has made the English translation, 
is well qualified for the work, being an accomplished, 
physiologist, and his occasional remarks added in the 
capacity of editor are of value. The .task of trans¬ 
lating German requires a certain courage as well a* 
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skill; the original sentences have to be individually 
annihilated before endurable English equivalents can 
be raised from their ashes This Dr Ewart has done 
so well that the book reads as though it had been 
written in English. 

No one can nowadays write a physiological text¬ 
book without being largely indebted to Pfeifer’s 
“ Pflan/enphysiologie," and this, in his preface, Prof, 
Jost acknowledges in the fullest way, but his book is 
so different from PfefTer’s in scope and manner of 
presentment that it is essentially an original work 

It is an eminently readable and useful book, it is 
written in a clear and easy style, and steers a skilful 
course between some of the difficulties that beset the 
lecturer On the one hand the author avoids placing 
too much stress on what is new, while he by no means 
neglects the recent literature, and is thoroughly up-lo- 
datc in his treatment of the subject He is not afraid 
of facing a difficulty or of pointing out where our 
knowledge fails to solve the problem He has pro¬ 
duced a book admirably suited to the advanced 
student of an English university, and one that may 
also be read with advantage by more advanced workers 
Jost's manner of stating his case is so suggestive, and 
he is so open in pointing to possible lines of inquiry, 
that the book cannot fail to be useful to a wide class 
of readers 

It is divided into three parts —(1) Stoffwechsel, 
(2) Formwechsel, (3) Energiewechsel Part 1 deals 
with the absorption, transport, and loss of water, with 
the assimilation of carbon and nitrogen, and with 
respiration and fermentation, Under Formwechsel 
(part ii ) we have a general statement of the funda¬ 
mental problems of development, then come growth 
and development under constant conditions This is 
followed by the effects of the environment on growth, 
file , and finally comes a section on periodicity, inherit¬ 
ance, and variation Part 111 (Energiewechsel) deals 
with hygroscopic movements, growth-curvatures 
( M tropisms ”), the movements of tendrils, of sleeping 
plants, &c , and chemotaxis, fiic The whole of part 111 
seems to us particularly good, and contains much that 
is interesting and valuable in the way of discussion 
We confidently recommend Prof Jost's lectures, but 
since it is the duty of the reviewer to find some fault, 
we may direct attention to Fig, 141, which is printed 
upside down F. D 


CHRONOLOGICAL CALCULATIONS 
Astronomical and Historical Chronology in the Battle 
of the Centuries , By William Leighton Jordan, 

FRGS,FSS, 4c Pp 70 (London Long¬ 
mans and Co , 1904 ) Price 2s net 
HE main object of this little work is to contend 
that what is sometimes called the 11 astronomical " 
method of dating events prior to the Christian era is 
really what was intended to be used when the system 
of using dates before and after the birth of Cferist was 
first introduced Hence it is dedicated to the librarians 
of the cities of Florence and Pisa, in the hope of re¬ 
ceiving from some of them 11 further evidence for the 
elucidation of the subject *' 
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Now divisions of this kind involve the drawback or 
necessitating a reckoning in two directions This is 
also the case, for instance, in the centigrade division 
of the thermo me trie scale, which is nearly always 
avoided by the general public in this country, and would 
be still more in countries which are nearer the equator, 
by using Fahrenheit’s scale, the zero being below the 
lowest point usually reached in winter, so that 
a statement of the reading is sufficient, without 
adding above or below freezing, as the case may be. 
In dating an event, too, by Christian chronology, we 
have to state whether it occurred before or after the 
birth of Christ (or the year accepted as such), which 
is indicated by affixing the letters b c or a d But 
there is this further complication, as compared with a 
thermometric or other scale, that a degree is a definite 
point, and everybody knows that i° below freezing is 
two degrees below i° above it A year is not a definite 
point of time, and we all know (having had a recent 
instance of it) what perplexity is caused in many 
minds when a new century has commenced with re¬ 
gard to which is the first year thereof. Our author 
reminds us, for instance, how the German Emperor 
insisted that the present (twentieth) century began at 
the beginning of the year 1900 A further complication 
is contained in the fact that we do not know exactly 
the date of Christ’s birth 

But although that question is very interesting from 
an historical point of view, it is too late now to treat 
of it as a matter affecting our system of chronology 
This is based or* the assumed fact that the traditional 
date of the birth of Chnst is the end of the year b.c i, 
so that one year after it was completed at the end of 
ad i, a century at the end of AD 100, nineteen, 
centuries at the end of ad 1900, and the twentieth 
century commenced on January 1, ad 1901. 

Some people not versed in chronological calcula¬ 
tions fancy that astronomers go out of their way to 
differ from ordinary people when they call the year 
which is commonly reckoned b c i (the year preceding 
ad 1) o, and denominate n c 2 as the year — 1 But 
thereis no such affectation of singularity in the matter; 
a necessity is laid upon the computer in this respect, 
for if we subtract 1 from 1, the result cannot be any* 
thing but o, and if we subtract 2 from i, the result 
must be — 1 It is necessary, therefore, to remind: 
ordinary people that if they desire to estimate the 
number of years from a date in B.c. reckoning to one 
at the same season in a d reckoning, it is not sufficient 
to add the years together, but unity must be sub¬ 
tracted from the result, from June i, bc io, for 
instance, to June i, ad io, is an interval of not 
twenty, but only nineteen years 

The author of the work before us desires to prove 
that those who first used Christian chronology in- 
tended that it should be reckoned in this way, the 
numbers being not cardinal, but ordinal. However, 
that is a mere matter of curiosity. An inmate of a 
lunatic asylum, who appeared sane to a visitor, was 
once asked why he was there., "Oh," he said, " I 
thought everybody else was mad, and they thought 1 
was ; as they were in the majority, they had their way 
with me, and so I am here." 
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The majority, in fact, must in all such questions have 
their way, and the existing* system of chronology and 
its scro point (the end of h c, 1 or of the year o reckoned 
astronomically) now so extensively pervade all history 
that they cannot be displaced As regards the real 
date of the event on which they are nominally 
founded, that is another question It seems clear that 
Herod the Great died in the spring of 750 b\ the years 
of Rome, corresponding to b c 4, and that our Lord 
was probably born towards the end of the preceding 
year, B c 5 Mr Jordan refers (p 28) to the proposal 
to put it back two years further, lo ad 7, but as that 
theory is founded on Kepler’s suggestion (which can¬ 
not be accepted) that the Star of Bethlehem was in 
fact a conjunction of planets, it mav be dismissed ns 
quite untenable All who have studied medisval 
writers on this subject are aware that the original 
proposal was to date, not from the birth, but from the 
incarnation of Christ, t e the Lady Day preceding the 
nativity, but that was soon merged in the other, which 
in fact superseded it VVe must remind our author 
that astronomers when making chronological calcu¬ 
lations do not call the vulgar cm 5 11c (for instance) 
4 b.c , they call it ad. — 4 , in the ordinary mathe¬ 
matical form when on the other side of the zer 11 point 
It should be added that the book contains some 
interesting discussions lespecting the first use of 
Christian chronology (superseding the ora of Dio¬ 
cletian) and the early cycles used in the determination 
of Easter In the application of n cycle there has to 
be taken into account not only its degree of accuracy 
(which is only approximate), but the dale from which 
its use has been commenced It is often forgotten 
what a twofold operation the (iiegunan reformation 
involved, this, however, was gradually accepted in it fl 
entirety in the western church \V T L 


TOTEAI/SM AND EXOGAMY 
social Origins By Andrew Lang, M A , LL D 
Primal Law Bv J J Atkinson Pp xvui+u 1 
(London Longmans, Green and Co , 1901 ) Prut 
io5 6 d. net 


M R L VNG 'S critical genius has duni gre at servue 
to anthropology and the science of religion, and 
the present work, both in its criticism and constructive 
theory, definitely advances the studA of primitive 
marriage and social organisation 

The essay on “ primal law " deals with the origin 
of exogamy, and may be considered first Its author, 
the late Mr J J Atkinson, spent most of his life in 
New Caledonia, and knew the natives well His 
theory, therefore, merits our careful consideration He 
takes man 111 the semi-brutal stage, before language 
was evolved—living, as Darwin thought, not in 
hordes, but m small unsocial groups, each composed 
of one adult male with several wives and children 
The sons of such a family would be expelled as soon 
as they reached maturity, owing to the fierce sexual 
jealousy of the father. This picture is based on what 
we know, little enough, of man-like apes, such as the 
gorilla; rightly or wrongly, evidence from cattle and 
other herding animals is also employed. Such, at 
^ NO. l8II, VOL. 70) 


least, according to the author, is the genesis of 
exogamy. He explains the well known avoidance 
customs between mother and son, brother and sister, 
as the result of the " primal law, 1 ’ finding a corrobor¬ 
ation of his main point in the absence of avoidance 
between father and daughter In his account of the 
further development he is not so successful The 
theory, as a whole, is a striking one, and will have 
to be reckoned with, especially bv those who believe 
in the “ horde ’* as the first form of social organisation, 
and in communal " marriage " as the original type 
of union We are taken so far back in the evolution 
of man that savage analogies can hardly be applied, 
and here our difficulties begin What are the con¬ 
jugal habits of the higher animals general!), and of 
the anthropoid apes in particular 5 Can zoologists give 
us further evidence be\ond the few and possibly 
doubtful facts hitherto observed on w-hich the theory 
is based 5 Another difficult) is the psychological 
question We can understand proprietary jealousy, 
and an exclusion of potential rivals, both marital and 
patriarchal, but the sexual instinct of animals m a 
natural slate is as absolutely regulated and free from 
excess as is that of the normal savage With regard 
to the absence of avoidance in the case mentioned 
above, I am informed by Mr A W Howitt and Prof 
Baldwin Spencer that Lherc is no evidence in \ustralia 
of such a practice as it would imply Lastly, one is 
inclined to suspec t single-key theories 

Mr Lang discusses exogamy, as defined by 
M’Lcnnan, and the origin of toteimsm With his 
usual icuteness, he fixes on essential points In the 
question of c-xognrm, an essential phenomenon is the 
bisection of a tribe, as commonly in Australia, into 
two exogenous intermarrying moieties, which contain 
totem-kins, of this a luminous explanation is offered 
\n exogamous tendenrv, of wh itever origin, is pre¬ 
supposed, then an exogamous local group, which, 
after the institution of totennsm, finds itself composed 
of variously named units, owing to the presence of 
alien women, agrees to intermarry solely with another 
community similarly composed Such is the origin of 
the dual phratry system This explanation is directly 
opposed to the prevalent view' that the bisection was 
deliberately arranged at a mass meeting of the primitive 
horde, w hich had at last discovered the ill effects of 
promiscuity But Mr Lang himself is bound to admit 
some deliberate grouping of the totems, for we never 
find the same in both phratries A final theory might 
be expected to supph an automatic reason for this 
result A more important difficulty, to mv mind, 15 
the arrangement of connubium between the two local 
groups, it does not seem clear enough why so many 
tribes should owe their origin to a dual matrimonial 
alliance. 

The explanation of the origin of totemism is 
suggested by the practice, found in English and French 
folk-custom, and paralleled elsewhere, of “ blazon¬ 
ing ’’ neighbouring villages with sobriquets, which are 
frequently animal names. The evidence cited on this 
head is very interesting, and the essential fact has 
emerged that totem names are group names given 
from without. When accepted, they would be invel^ad 
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in time, through the action of superstition and myth, 
with a religious garb, and thus the marriage system 
would come under their influence The theory seems 
to me very nearly, if not quite, to solve the mjstery of 
totemisni. There is also some good criticism of recent 
views, such as the origin of totemisni from the 
“ external soul,” or from magical cooperative societies 
for the control of food 

The value of the book is increased by a clear exposi¬ 
tion and sane criticism of the chief theories and sugges¬ 
tions which have been put forward in the study of 
totemism, exogamy, and primitive marriage 

Ernfxt Crawley 

OUR BOOK SHEl F 

Immune Sera Haemoly\ins> Cytotoxins and Prc- 
cipitms By Prof A Wasscrmann, M 13 'I nns- 
lated by Charles Bolduan, M D Pp ix + 77 (New 
York John Wiley and Sons, London Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd , 1004 ) 

TllP subject of immune sera has not in this Lountry re¬ 
ceived as much attention from the medical profession as 
its importance and interest deserve This is not so 
much due to the inherent difficulties of the subject as to 
the complicated way in which it has usually been ex¬ 
pounded, and to the fact that the nomem lature intro¬ 
duced by different authors and experimenters has been 
found bewildering The difficulties have been increased 
by the introduction by various experimenters of dif¬ 
ferent terms for the same entities, and often ones 
which •suggest the function or properties of the sub¬ 
stance, according to the inventor’s particular views 
This neglect is the more to be regretted, as inves¬ 
tigations upon hsemolysms, cytoloxins, and precipitms 
which at first seemed to possess merely scientific in¬ 
terest, hnvc become of the greatest importance, owing 
to the close analogy which has been found to obtain 
between these phenomena and those of natural and 
acquired immunity These studies have indeed occupied 
an important and striking position in the development 
of our knowledge of the mechanisms whereby an 
animal protects itself, or is protected, against the in¬ 
vasion of the micro-organisms of infectious diseases 
This little book of seventy-five pages is an English 
translation of one of the 11 Clinical Lecture ” senes, 
edited by von Bergman The treatment of the sub¬ 
ject is intended for medical men generally, and is not 
addressed to specialists That Prof Wasscrmann is 
the author is sufficient guarantee that the matter has 
been judiciously selected, and the manner in which it is 
presented could hardly be improved upon, so that it 
forms n clear and interesting account of the subject 
The main facts and principal conclusions, including a 
brief but adequate r&sumi of Ehrlich’s development of 
his side-chain theory to apply to anti-bodies in general, 
are given, but all unnecessary controversial matter is 
omitted At the end is a very select bibliography, to 
which the reader is from time to time referred for 
fuller information 

The translation is excellent, and we. confidently re¬ 
commend this little book to the attention of all medical 
men, or others, desirous of acquainting themselves with 
the essential and most significant facts on the subject 
of immune sera Charles J Martin 

The Flora of the Parish of Halifax . By W B Crump 
and C Crossland. Pp lxxiv + 316. (Halifax 
Scientific Society, 1904 ) Price 10s 6d net 
The question arises, Why should the records of a 
parish be amplified into a book containing 300 odd 
es 3 In reply to which the authors explain at the 
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outset thnt the parish of Halifax covers 129 square 
nules, and corresponds to a natural geographical 
division, through which flows the River Calder Hut 
although the area is circumscribed and the vertical 
range is not grcaL- the altitude varies between 500 and 
1500 feet—the number of plants found within the dis¬ 
trict forms a good list, which ha&been worked up into 
an attractive historical and ecological account, and in 
addition, owong to the cooperation of other workers, 
it has been possible to include lists of all the cryplo- 
gamic plants Looking at the plant associations, the 
mixed deciduous woods arc the habitat of the globe¬ 
flower, the bird’s nest orchidj the helleborme and the 
daffodil, while among the rare species of the heather 
moors are reckoned the bog-bell, the winter greens, 
and the bear berrj The bryolngist, too, will find a 
good hunLing ground, for, m addition to a f nrly rich 
flora, the parish has yielded .l new variety of Philonotis, 
the first record in Yorkshire for Atnhly \tegium 
Juratzkae, and one of the few stations in the British 
Isles for Jubula Hutehiiiiiae. With the botany of 
Halifax is inseparably bound up the name of John 
Bolton, painter and naturalist, who in 1785 published 
” Fibers Bnltamcae, ” with thirty-one copper plates all 
drawn by himself, and in 1791 completed ** \n History 
of Fungusses,” also provided with plates, and the 
extent of lus collections can be gauged from the 
numerous records whuh are given in the book 

While this “ 1 I ora ” must naturally prove most 
useful to those who ran traverse the parish, the 
ccolngual account and the records will serve for 
guidance and reference to a larger number of 
naturalists 

C/icnmchr* Praktikum By Dr A Wolfrum II 

Tcil Praparative und Fabnkatonsi he Ubungcn 
Pp xu + 580 Price 154 net Atlas, Part 11 Atlas, 
price ll net, together, price ll 8$ net (Leipzig - 
Engelmann, 1903 ) 

We gather from the preface to the first part that the 
author’s intention in compiling this work was to pre¬ 
sent the student whose aims he in the direction of 
chemical technology w'ith a course of practical exercises 
especially fitted for his future career The first volume 
dealt with analytical work, and here the student is 
introduced to preparative chemistry 

The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of general 
matters, such as the treatment of materials for pre¬ 
parative and technical purposes, the general conditions, 
of chemical reaction, and the separation, purification, 
and testing of reaction products In the second 
chapter of 150 pages, the methods of preparation of 
a large number of inorganic and organic substances 
are described Fifteen pages form the third chapter, 
which deals with the dynamics of chemical reactions, 
and the last two chapters are devoted to matters of 
a specially technical nature—-descriptions of furnaces, 
autoclaves, filter-presses, air-pumps, condensers, 
centrifuges, &c , the fitting up of facLoriqs, book¬ 
keeping, patent laws, and, finally* exercises in con¬ 
nection with large scale technical processes are given 
, Such is the programme arranged by the author for 
the future works chemist It must be admitted that 
in many cases the practical course^ provided at the- 
universities and higher technical institutions for such 
chemical students might be with advantage consider¬ 
ably modified , in most cases the chief difficulty con¬ 
fronting such change is to be found in the greatly 
increased cost of laboratory equipment and upkeep 
Without such equipment it is questionable whether 
the “ Chemisches Praktikum ” can be advantageously 
used by the technical student The preparations are 
well dfosen, but the working details would have been 
far more intelligible to the average student if 
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occasionally illustrated by diagrams of the apparatus 
employed 

What benefit the student will be able to derive from 
the technical chapters can only be decided by experi¬ 
ence The value of these is undoubtedly enhanced by 
the supplementary album containing some 560 excel¬ 
lent diagrams illustrating technical apparatus and 
actual manufacturing processes Amongst other 
processes illustrated are the manufacture of liquid 
ammonia, liquid carbonic acid, chlorine, ether, aniline, 
hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, tartaric, citric, and 
•carbolic acids. A careful study of such diagrams 
cannot but be of great service to all intending works 
chemists 

The Personality of the Physician By Dr Alfred T. 

Schofield. Pp x + 317 (London J and A 

Churchill, 1904.) Price 5s net 
As with all the writings of Dr Schofield, this present 
work shows indubitable signs of wide reading and 
of careful thought 

The underlying gist of the matter is that the most 
potent factor in a physician’s success is the personal 
equation Of course, by the word 11 success ” Dr 
Schofield does not mean what is sometimes profanely 
styled 11 scooping in the shekels " I Nor does he fall 
into the verv common error of confusing personahtv 
with prestige The latter may, of course, be shared 
with the physician, who aspires to occupy the most 
lofty possible pinnacle of moral excellence, by the 
lowest and most unprincipled charlatan 

Happily, the ethical standard, recognised by the 
medical profession in this country, is of the highest 
conceivable type Nevertheless, any publication that 
tends to raise, rather than to level down, that ideal is 
very rightly welcomed alike by the profession, by the 
Press, and by the people at large. 

Some medical men arc more comforting than others, 
-and it is quite certain that pessimism more surely 
empties the consultant’s waiting-room than any other 
quality If the reviewer, who yields to no man in his 
admiration of the noblest of all professions, might be 
for once pardoned for a little private grumble at some 
of the physicians with whom he has come in contact, 
it is because of the grudging manner in which certain 
doctors, otherwise worthy and excellent men, deal out 
with sparing hand a remedy—Tinctura Spei—which 
costs them nothing, and yet is probably the mosl 
-valuable drug ever dispensed l 

Rustless Coatings Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron 

and Steel By M P. Wood Pp x + 432. (New 

York John Wiley and Sons; London. Chapman 

and Hall, Ltd , 1904) Price tys net 
Mr M P Wood may be a j^ood 11 practical ” man, 
"but he has neither literary ability nor a knowledge of 
science sufficient to enable him to do justice to a sub¬ 
ject which demands much more than rule-of-thumb 
-practice to deal with it adequately His book Is a 
strange medley of so-called scientific statements strung 
together without any real acquaintance with their 
meaning. Its appearance of scientific erudition may 
serve to deceive the unwary, and we quite agree with 
Mr. Wood that there is much in paint and in things 
-connected with paint thatu calculated to deceive the 
unwary. But then something depends upon the guide. 
Mr. Wood’s book is very prettily got up, and some 
-of the illustrations are in the highest style of process- 
art, But like much of the subject-matter, many of 
them are wholly irrelevant. Mr Wood has evidently 
had the ambition to make a book on a subject with 
which as a practical man he has been more or less 
intimately connected, but in this matter his ambition 
has overleaped itself 
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Ankauf , Emrichtung und Pflege des Motorzwe trades . 

By Wolfgang Vogel Pp xiu+144 (Berlin' 

Phomx-Verlag, 1904 ) Price 2 65 marks. 

Anyone who possesses a motor bicycle or tricycle and 
can read the German language will find in these page& 
much valuable information in the form of practical 
suggestions as to the buying, working, and mainten¬ 
ance of these useful means of locomotion The author 
deals fully with every part of the machine, and illus¬ 
trates the text with numerous drawings which should 
very much assist the novice in understanding the 
functions of the various parts of the machine The 
great improvement in design of motors, and the 
growing popularity of this form of transport, will no 
doubt call for many small treatises on the subject, of 
which the present one is an excellent example 


LET 1 ERS 7 0 7 HE EDllOR 

Ih* Editor does not hold himself responsible far opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return. or to correspond with the writers of, refected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
So notice is taken of anonymous communications j 

Origin of Radium 

Ai ropos of Mr Strutt's letter in Nature of July 7, il 
may be rLialled that the Curies found that the artificially 
prepared chalcolite (the uranium copper phosphate) con¬ 
tained no radium, whereas the natural substance did 
It appears to me that if this fact is considered along 
with Mr Soddy’a result as to the failure of uranium 
nitrate to generate radium, the prtma facie interpre¬ 
tation would be that the combined copper atom was in 
some way concerned Of course the alternative view is 
still left that it takes a longer time than elapsed in Mr 
Soddy’s observations for radium to emerge from a succes¬ 
sion of changes taking place in the uranium atom, and 
that this atom is the sole parent However, in the present 
state of our knowledge it seems worth investigating if it 
may not turn out that radium results from the convection 
of 10ns from atoms of higher to atoms of lower atomic 
weight, producing in radium an unstable or overcharged 
atom 

On these grounds I have recently induced my friend Mr 
Emil Werner to prepare about half a kilo of the uranium 
mica or chalcolite with the view of testing at intervals 
its yield of radium emanation, if any is, indeed, generated 
Along with this will be observed the pure uranium nitrate 
as well as an impure uranium nitrate recrystalhsed with 
small quantities of some of the heavy metals My experi¬ 
ments are on rather a small scale It is desirable, I think, 
that they should be repeated by some one commanding 
larger resources J Jolv 

Trinity College, Dublin 


Blectnc Wave Recorder for Strutt’s Radium 
Electroscope 

The periodical discharges of a Strutt’s radium electro¬ 
scope can be arranged to ring a bell or print a record of 
every contact of the leaves, each discharge from the outside 
terminal, when the leaf strikes, Is sufficient to act on a 
coherer, if any part of the coherer circuit is connected by 
wire, so that the discharge terminal of the vacuum tube 
takes the place of the aerial, as used m wireless telegraphy , 
the experiment never fails, every discharge producing a 
ring on the bell or a dot on the Morse tape as desired 
For the coherer I use two pieces of No. 16 German silver 
wire, with nickel filings in the gap, at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure 

It is sometimes possible to get the coherer to respond by 
Induction without metallic contact with the terminal, but 
this is rather beyond the sensibility of the apparatus 
employed 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. W H Martindale for the 
Loan of hn Strutt’s radium electroscope for use In these 
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experiments, the performance of this instrument is very 
fine; the quantity of radium enclosed is nearly 3 milli¬ 
grams, this produces a discharge at intervals of about 
70 seconds—this rate is not in any way altered by attaching 
the coherer and apparatus F Harrison Clew 

156 Clapham Road, SW, July x 


THE MEMORIAL TO SIR GEORGE STOKES 


O N Thursday last, July 7, the memorial to Sir George 
Gabriel Stokes was unveiled in Westminster 
Abbey by the Duke of Devonshire 111 his capacity of 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
The initial steps for the erection of this memorial 
were taken at a joint meeLing of representatives 
of the Royal Society and the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, held in the Royal Society's rooms on 
March 12, 1903, when a committee was constituted 
to devise measures for providing a public me¬ 
morial to commemorate the scientific career of Sir 
George Stokes and to take steps for carrying the 
project into effect, On that occasion it was decided 
to send a letter, in the names of the Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge and the president of the 
Royal Society, requesting the authority of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to place a memorial in 
the Abbey in the form of a medallion relief portrait 
of Sir George Gabriel Stokes, of the same general 
character as the memorials of Charles Darwin and 
other scientific men now in the Abbey At the same 
time a Subcommittee was formed to collect sub¬ 
scriptions for the purpose in view, and for carrying 
out the resolution of the full committee In response 
to the committee's application the Dean gave his 
assent to the proposal, and agreed to take detailed 
plans into consideration The subcommittee conse¬ 
quently, in consultation with the Dean, offered a 
commission to Mr Hamo Thorneycroft, R A , to 
execute a medallion 

The ceremony on Thursday was preceded by a 
meeting, in the Jerusalem Charnbfr, 0/ subscribers to 
the memorial, and personal friends of Sir George 
Stokes The meeting was presided over by the Dean, 
and was attended by many distinguished men of 
science and of letters The Denn was supported by the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sir William Huggins, president 
of the Royal Society, Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, 
Prof Larmor, and Prof Forsyth (honorary secretaries 
to the memorial fund), and Mr Kempe, treasurer of 
the Royal Society There w-ere present also the 
American Ambassador, Mr | Bryce, Sir William 
Crookes, Prof, George Darwin, Sir James Dewar, 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, Principal Carey Foster, Mr Francis 
Gallon, Sir John Gorst, Prof Liveing, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, Sir Andrew Noble, Dr Thorpe, and many 
other fellows of the Royal Society 

Prof Larmor read letters from the Prime Minister, 
Lord Lister, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir Michael Foster, 
Lord Goschen, Lord Avebury, and others expressing 
regret for their unavoidable absence. 

The Dean opened the proceedings, and prefaced his re¬ 
marks by directing attention to the increasing difficulty 
of finding space within the Abbey for'such memorials 
as that which they were met to dedicate He stated 
the history of the movement described above, and re¬ 
ferred to the wonderful trio of famous senior wranglers 
occurring in successive years, Stokes, Cayley, and 
Adams, followed two years later by Lord Kelvin, 
and enlarged upon Stokes’s lofty persona] character, 
his peculiar greatness of mind, his generosity, and 
his humility The Dean regretted the impracticability 
of devising a motto for the memorial tablet which 
cquld with sufficient terseness express the comprehen- 
range of Stokes’s genius 
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The Dean then called upon Sir William Huggins, 
president of the Royal Society, who, after referring to 
the part the Royal Society had taken in the movement 
for the memorial, spoke of the great services rendered 
to the Royal Society by Sir George Stokes during hia 
thirty-one years' tenure of the secretaryship of the 
Society and his subsequent five years’ occupancy of the 
presidential chair Sir William referred to the wide 
range of Stokes's discoveries and particularly to the 
great advances which he made in the application of 
mathematics to physics He extolled the wonderfully 
even balance of his powers and his remarkable sound¬ 
ness of judgment, and contended that his influence on 
his lime was due as much to his greatness of character 
as to his intellectual accomplishments He therefore 
held him worthy of a shrine by the side of Newton 
Herschel, Darwin, Adams, and Joule 

Lord Kelvin described in some detail, and eulogised 
the great range and broad aspect of Stokes’s work in 
science, and pointed out how fruitful it had been of 
great developments in recent times He referred to- 
his investigations upon elasticity, his paper of 1650- 
upon water waves, his researches in light and optics,, 
and particularly lo his discovery of fluorescence; and 
reminded his hearers that Stokes’s work and thought 
arc but partially represented by his published writings* 
He recalled the indebtedness of many authors of 
scientific papers to Stokes for aid and illumination 
received from him during his long secretaryship of 
the Royal Society, and in feeling terms referred to his 
own relations with Stokes, saying, “ For sixty years- 
of my own life 1 looked upon Stokes as my teacher,, 
guide, and friend, His death was for me truly a 
bereavement ” 

Lord R.iylcigh, speaking as a pupil of Sir George 
Stokes,, described his experiences as a student at his 
lectures, and the unbounded admiration he always 
felt for him as a teacher, a man, and an investigator* 
lie held up as an example still to be followed the 
simplicity of Stokes’s experimental methods and his 
limitation of his apparatus to the bare essentials for 
Lhc demonstration of the principles he was expound¬ 
ing Lord Rayleigh referred more particularly to 
some experiments and investigations of Stokes, in¬ 
cluding those on the spectrum of the blood, on the- 
theory of spectrum analysis, and to some of his inci¬ 
dental papers on acoustics, and said that Stokes’s- 
papers, whether mathematical or physical, or both, 
were always interesting to read 

Thfe Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, speaking on behalf of the University, wel¬ 
comed the honour done to Stokes's memory by this- 
memorial He paid an eloquent tribute to hia great 
character, to his loyalty and affection for his university 
and college, and said that the university rejoiced that 
his name would now have a permaneht memorial on 
Lhc historic walls of that great national church 

The company then proceeded to the Abbey, where,, 
after a prayer from the Dean, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire removed Lhc cover from the medallion, which 
hangs on the wall with those of Adams and Darwin 
In the north aisle of the choir of the Abbey 

The Duke of Devonshire said, 11 Speaking on behall 
of the subscribers, I offer this medallion to be added 
to the memorials and to be preserved in the Abbey 
church ” 

The Dean responded, 11 Speaking in the name of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, I accept this 
medallion to keep and preserve among the memorials 
of the good and great men in this place 11 

The memorial is in the form of a bronze medallion, 
with^fl portrait head of Sir George Stokes in very 
high relief, and bears the inscription, " George Gabriel 
Stokes, 1819-1903 " 
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A STORY Ot THE PHILIPPINES' 

M OST people, after reading 1 the latest work of that 
ind< fatigablc traveller Mr Savngi Landor, will 
be disposed Lo question the appropriateness of his title 
11 Gems of the East ” Beyond the attraction of re¬ 
moteness (which always possesses a fascination for the 


explorer), and the interest which still lingers round 
the records of the American occupation of those 
islands, there doe«» not appear to be much in the humid 
swnmp-ndden plains, or in the 
volcanic hills of the Philippines 
lo juslif\ thi suggestion of en¬ 
trancing glitter and brightness, 
even if it justifies the production 
of two volumes of statistical de¬ 
tail about them 

In some respects this latest 
of Mr. Landor’s works differs 
essentially from its predecessors 
There is far less effort to main¬ 
tain the interest of the reader bv 
a narrative of perilous adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes, and 
much more appeal to the student 
of science generally, and of 
anthropology in particular—in 
which branch, indeed, Mr 
Landor shows himself Lo be an 
expert So far, perhaps, the 
author is to be congratulated, for 
there must certainly be amongsl 
his assortment of observations on 
subjects geological, botanical and 
ethnographical, or purely anthro¬ 
pological, many which are new 
to suencr, and therefore valuable 
Nor are the incidents of adventure 
by any means wanting. There 
is room in the book for new 
record!) of perils by land and sea—adventurous rock- 
climbing, v rough and ready campaigning with 

1 “ Genw nf Ibe Eur " By A Henry Saviga Landor Pp., Vo! 1 , 
xil+ 328 , Vol il, Ki+460 (London Macmillan and Co, Ltd, 1904) 
Price 3or net * 
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American troops, coast exploration, collisions with 
cannibals and head hunters, &c —which recall the 
exploits of the Savage Landor of Tibet and Balu¬ 
chistan; but they -are no longer the mainstay and 
objective of the w'nrk 

The present book contains far more of patient and 
honest scientific research than of those fantastic per¬ 
formance s as an explorer which 
have made Mr Landor famous 
His manner of writing is familiar 
and colloquial, occasionally almost 
ungrammatical Taking the reader 
bv thf arm (metaphorically, for he 
is careful to explain that he always 
lravels alone), he leads him gently 
to the outermost verge of civilised 
existence, and there introduces him 
to a race of people scattered in m- 
numcrabU tribes through the 
islands of the Philippine group, 
who .ire so little understood, even 
by their American administrators, 
as to be amongst the most interest¬ 
ing of those aborigines of humanity 
who are still left struggling against 
the world-swamping waves of 
civilisation They will doubtless 
“ go under M —absorbed by the 
spread of those growing and ex¬ 
panding nations who will finally 
reduce the ethnographical con¬ 
ditions of the world to one dead 
level of uninteresting development 
fudging from Mr Landor’s de¬ 
scription of the countries which 
they occupy, and of the advance of 
\mencan institutions amongst 
them, it will probably be long yet ere the Philippines 
assume a social condition analogous to that of Cape 
Colon} or of India, but the process is none the less 


showing rncmblaBct to Ainu of North Japan From 11 Genu of the Hail 1 

sure because it is slow Mr Landor is naturally 
charmed with the Americans whom he met in the 
Philippines, and some of the best chapters in his book 
are those which recount the familiar story of 
administrative difficulties and of tribal resistance^ 



Fib. 1 —Woman carrying Water in a Bamboo Cylinder From “ Gems or the Ful 1 



Fiu a —Bontoc Igorrotcs 
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drifting finally into armed expeditions and the reduc¬ 
tion of native strongholds 
American pluck and endurance arc fully tested in 
these little frontier wars, which afford opportunities 
for the practical training of soldiers such as are rapidly 
disappearing on the borderland of the continental Red 
Indian Cholera appears to be their deadliest foe in 
the field, allied to certain forms of local disease the 
exact nature of which is not readily recognisable from 
Mr Candor’s description The author has no high 
opinion of modern medical science The Filipinos (he 
tells us) are not yet loolish enough to believe in the 
mosquito theory for malaria Nevertheless, they build 
their houses on piles so as to raise them sufficiently 
above the humid atmosphere of the ground level to 
ensure a free current of air Nof does he hiqiself believe 
in the efficacy of boiling water iq prefer to render it 
free from germs and choleraic impurities Pre¬ 
cautions of any sort, indeed, do not appeal to his 
spirit of chivalrous adventure When climbing 
precipices “ 1 did not use ropes or other such 
nnnsensual Alpinistic devices, my rule has always 
been to use common sense and avoid all accidents ” 
This certainly is an excellent rule (if not entirely 
original), and one muih to be commended to the 
Alpine Club But combined with a proud disregard 
for such conventional .ipplunces and precautions as 
usually become more valued bv the geographical 
explorer the farther his experiences extend, Mr Landor 
undoubtedly possesses LhaL gredt faculty of human 
sympathy w r hich enables him to deal with all classes 
of people, and to obtain the confidence (even the co¬ 
operation) of the aboriginal natives in branches of 
research which must have appeared to them exceed¬ 
ingly strange and suspicious It is most difficult to 
persuade the brawny independent savage of the jungle 
to permit himself to be handled nnd measured, to have 
calipers applied to his head, and a minute examination 
made of all the features which nature has given him, 
for a purpose which is absolutely unintelligible to his 
limited understanding 

But Mr Landor succeeded admirably, and the result 
is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to anthropo¬ 
logical science, although the constant repetition of 
tables of measurement might very well have been dis¬ 
pensed wath in a book which (regarded as a popular 
work) is already too long 

The multitude of the islands forming the Philippine 
group, and the excessive variety of detail which 
permeates them, the differentiation between the many 
tribes which inhabit them, and even the enumeration 
of their extraordinarily abundant vegetable products, 
become confusing after a while, and it is a relief to 
turn to the story of pure adventure, and the occasional 
interludes of graphic description, which is what the 
world looks for from Mr Landor’s pen Doubtless it 
is Mr Landor's intention to pose seriously as a scien¬ 
tific observer, and there is ouite enough in the book 
to justify the assumption; but it might have been 
better had he made a little wider separation between 
that which belongs to the realm of statistical detail 
and that which is narrative of personal adventure 

T. H H 


4 PROBABLE CAUSE OF THE YEARLY 
VARIATION OF MAGNETIC STORMS AND 
AURORA. 

N a previous number of this Journal (vol Ixvn 
p 377) an account was given oF the very close 
relationship which seemed to exist between the epochs 
of the occurrence of prominences in the pollr regions 
of the sun and Ellis’s 11 great 11 magnetic disturbances 
In a later number (vol lxviii p 257) it was shown 
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that the presence of these polar prominences 
synchronised also with the appearances of large 
“ polar ” coronal streamers as seen during total solar 
eclipses Disturbances near the solar poles seemed to 
play such an important rdle both in solar and terrestrial 
changes that an inquiry was made to find out whether 
uji> effect is felt on the earth when either of these solar 
poles is turned towards the earth during the course 
of the year The result of such an investigation, 
recently communicated by Sir Norman Lockyer and 
the writer to the Royal Society, will here be briefly 
stated 

During the course of a year the south pole of the 
sun is most turned towards the earth in the beginning 
of March, and the north pole most towards the earth 
in the beginning of September \l the two inter¬ 
mediate epochs, in the beginning iff June and 
December, neither pole is turned towards or away 
from thr earth, but occupies ail intermediate position 
Hence wc see that the equinoxes occur in the same 
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months as those in which one or other of the solar 
poles is turned towards the eartl\i while the neutral 
positions of the solar poles in relation to the earth 
occur in the same inonlhs as the solst ice* 

If, therefore, these solar polar regions are capable 
of disturbing the magnetic and electric conditions on 
the earth, then, when they are most directed to her 
at the equinoxes, the greatest effects during a year 
should be recorded, and w'hen they are ku*t directed 
the effects should be at a minimum 
With regard to the facts about the variation of 
magnetic disturbances and aurora, Mr Ellis has 
shown that the curves of frequency of magnetic dis¬ 
turbances at Greenwich and Paris are very similar, 
44 showing maxima at or near the equinoxes, and 
minima at or near the solstices " These also, he 
further points out, are similar, with regard to the 
epopfis of maxima, to the curve representing the 
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frequency of the aurora at London In the case of 
aurora observed in Edinburgh, north-east Scotland 
and in different regions in Scandinavia, the months 
in which the greatest frequency is recorded are 
September and October (perhaps more generally 
October) and March and April (perhaps more generally 
March) 

The accompanying figure (Fig. 1) shows in a 
graphical form the annual variation of these magnetic 
and auroral frequencies, indicating their epochs of 
maxima and minima Above them are the curves 
showing (at the top) the epochs when the earth's poles 
are turned towards the sun (the origin of our seasonal 
changes) and (below) when the sun's poles are turned 
towards the earth 

The coincidence in time between the epochs of the 
maxima of the frequency of magnetic disturbances 
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the less disturbed solar polar regions were in action 
should be somewhat reduced 

It was shown in the paper that this is actually the 
case, the frequency of the magnetic disturbances at the 
equinoxes being in greater excess over the solstitial 
frequency the greater the degree of disturbance. 

There is thus reason to believe that the orientation 
of the solar poles with regard to the earth is the 
origin of these magnetic and electric annual changes 

William J. 5 Lockybr. 

THE ORNITHOLOGIST IN LAPLAND 1 
D U 5 SIAN Lapland, although it has its charms 
-i'- during the brief summer, cannot be described as 
a desirable countiy, either for residents or tourists, 
since, except in a few sheltered spots, it produces little 



Fit. i —Driftwood on Beach, Kanin, From Pearson 1 ! " Three Summers among the Birds of Aimicin Lapland ” 


and aurorae, and those of the greatest inclination i 
towards the earth of the north and south solar polar 
regions can thus be seen at a glance 

The inquiry was pursued further to find out whether 
this yearly inequality of these terrestrial magnetic 
•didturbandep was influenced differently according as 
the sun’s polar regions were, for several groups of 
years, in an undisturbed or disturbed condition 

It was expected that the oscillation of more disturbed 
solar polar regions towards and away from the earth 
would tend to increase the difference between the 
frequency of magnetic disturbance at the equinoxes 
and solstices, while this difference for those years when 
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fodder save reindeer moss, while the fishing and shoot¬ 
ing are but indifferent, and in late seasons the ground 
may remain covered with snow until well into June. 
Moreover, almost as soon as summer has set in, 
mosquitoes of a particularly vicious kind make their 
appearance in swarms, and render life well-nigh in¬ 
tolerable in the marshy districts which form the greater 
part of the country When to these drawbacks are 
added the difficulties of travel, both by sea and land, 
there is little wonder that northern Lapland attracts 

* H Three Summer* among* the Birds of Russian Lapland ” By H J 
Feirson Pp. xvt+uti, illuilratcd (London K H Portfcr, 1904 
Pr|ce an qei 
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bat few tourists. Nevertheless, to the ornithologist 
and the egg-collector it is little short of a paradise, 
birds of rntyny kinds resorting to its inhospitable shores 
for the breeding season in vast numbers The variety 
and abundance of bird-life are, indeed, testified by the 
statement of the author of the handsome and ex- 
uisitely illustrated volume before us, that during his 
rst trip he encountered no less than seventy-six 
species, of forty-four of which he succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing the eggs This exuberance of bird life the natives 
do their best to keep in check, and it must be confessed 
that a bird protection society would find plenty of 
scope in the country, as all birds large enough to be 
eaten are shot during the breeding season, while the 
eggs of many species are taken by the thousand An 
excuse for these practices is to be found, as the author 
states, in the circumstance that birds only visit this 
part of Lapland in order to breed, and if they did not 
do so then, the natives would never have a chance of 
killing them at all Loons, or divers, it appears, are 
often taken accidentally in fishing nets, but puffins, 
which swarm in the country and have been described 
in an official publication as "ducks,” are taken for 
food by stretching old nets across their holes 

Previous to the first of the three trips recorded in 
this volume, Mr. Pearson had already visited Lapland, 
and has described his experiences in “ Beyond Petsora 
Eastward." Of the three trips described in the present 
work, the first was undertaken in 1899, and was de¬ 
voted to the exploration of the northern districts of the 
country, in 1901 the author visited the Kanin Penin¬ 
sula, while in 1903 he penetrated the interior of the 
country south of Kola The year 1899 was remark¬ 
able for the late melting of the snow, which still 
covered the country on June 2, when the herring-gull 
was found nesting on little patches of clear ground in 
the snow During this year the starling seems to have 
first extended its range into the country, the species 
being at that time quite unknown to the natives. 
Among the larger birds, white-tailed eagles were found 
to be not uncommon, although, owing to the rewards 
offered by Government for their eggs and young, they 
can only build in safety on inaccessible crags Ospreys 
were, however, sought in vain, these birds being 
persecuted by the Finns on account of the fish they 
destroy. An immense eagle’s nest m one of the few 
trees remaining on the Murman coast was one of the 
** finds M of this trip. Very notable, also, was the dis¬ 
covery of a ne 9 t of the rough-legged buz 7 ard on the 
ground Among the prizes in the way of eggs may 
be mentioned those of the little stint and the dotterel, 
while those of the turnstone, although by no means 
uncommon, were exceedingly difficult to discover A 
breeding colony of glaucous gulls yielded quite a 
harvest of eggs Apparently the earliest breeder is 
the Siberian jay, which nests in April, when the country 
is inaccessible, except on ski During his trip the 
author was fortunate enough to come across an old 
Finn who collected with John Wolley forty years ago 
on the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The accompanying picture is an example of the 
illustrations which render this interesting and well 
written volume so attractive R, L 


PROF CHARLES SORET . 

C HARLES SORET, honorary professor of physics 
at the University of Geneva, whose recent death 
we regret to announce, was born at Geneva on Sep¬ 
tember 33, 1854. After a general course of Study at 
the college and at the university of his native town, he 
devoted himself especially to the study of physics. 
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In this he followed a family tradition, his father being 
the Genevese physicist jacques-Louis Soret Like 
his father, from whom he inherited his deep love and 
respect for scientific truth and his scrupulously exact 
method of working, he will be remembered as one of 
the most distinguished representatives of the Science 
of Geneva. During many years, until the death of 
Louis Soret in 1890, he was his father’s colleague and 
collaborator 

Charles Soret took successively at Pans the degrees 
of licentiate in physical science in 1876 and of licen¬ 
tiate in mathematical science in 1878 After a visit 
to Germany he returned in 1879 to the University of 
Geneva to fill the chair of mineralogy, a subject which, 
by the enthusiasm of his teaching, he rendered widely 
popular His earliest works date from this period; 
they are published in the Archives des Sciences 
physiques et naturelles of Geneva, a journal with 
which he was associated during more than twenty 
years, and to the publication committee of which he 
rendered many signal services Little noticed at first, 
the works of Soret opened out the way for other in¬ 
vestigators, at the present day every mineralogist is 
acquainted with 11 Soret's Law ” and 11 Soret’s rc- 
fractometer " Crystallography was the science es¬ 
pecially cultivated by Soret; the subject-matter of his 
course was published by him in 1893, under the title 
of 11 filaments dc Cnstallographie physique," a work 
well known and appreciated by specialists. 

On Wartmann’s death in 1886, Soret was called to 
the chair of experimental physics in the University 
of Geneva, and during two years he was burdened 
with a double duty. By transferring the mineralogy 
course to one of his students, he was enabled to con¬ 
tinue his own peculiar studies, especially in the domain 
of crystallographic optics, for which he showed a 
marked preference He was an excellent professor of 
physics and gave a new impulse to the study of that 
science at Geneva, the laboratory was largely ex¬ 
tended, and many serious students canfe. to group 
themselves around a master so conscientious as to 
devote himself almost exclusively to their scientific 
training Soret would certainly nave published more 
had he not given himself with so single a mind tp 
the exacting and fatiguing duties Of directing his 
laboratory 

A valued member of tfie faculty of science, he was 
at the same time appreciated by the Whole university. 
After serving during a long period as secretary of the 
univec?ity senate, he was, in i8$8, appointed to the 
honourable but exacting office af^ector of the univer¬ 
sity Owing to his serious qualities, to his firm but 
conciliatory character, he wielded great authority, and 
his duties as rector were filled with rare distinction. 
Applying scientific method in all things, he was a 
remarkable administrator, and many are the services 
he rendered to the university But he overtaxed his 
powers, and when his rectorate expired, in 1900, he 
was forced to resign his professorship, a step which 
caused profound regret among his colleagues and 
friends 

After a rest of two years his health seemed re¬ 
established He resumed his scientific activity and 
his researches in the laboratory that he had created 
He had just published in the Archives for March, 
1904/ a new investigation of the refraction of tourma¬ 
line when, on April 4, he was removed from his 
family and friends by a sudden illness. 

The death of Soret is a great loss to his country 
and to science in general Much might still have 
been anticipated from a mind so lucid, so methodical, 

1 Th« ffrittplction of tlui work !■ publiibet in ihc May number of iho 
Archton I 
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and so truly scientific. In spite of his modesty, his 
great natural abilities made him famous in Geneva, 
in Switzerland, and abroad His death leaves a gap 
difficult to hll R Gautier, 


PROF 1 HEODOR BRED 1 CHIN 

OK Lhc past ten years Prof Bredichin lived in 
well-earned and dignified retirement in Saint 
Petersburg After a life spent in directing, with con¬ 
summate ability, the activities of the two great astro¬ 
nomical observatories of Moscow and Pulkova, he 
sought, while his energies were still vigorous, oppor¬ 
tunity for cultivating with greater leisure those studies 
to which he had conspicuously devoted himself while 
in a public position In the midst of that self-imposed 
work and at the zenith of his reputation, he has been 
removed by death to the profound loss of science in 
Russia In 1857. he was called to fill the chair of 
astronomy m the University of Moscow, and with it 
to undertake the direction of the observatory There 
he remained for thirty-three years, and devoted him¬ 
self to ustrospectroscopic observation, a subject new 
in Russia, to the study of variable sLars, to gravity 
determinations by means of pendulum observations, 
and to a host of inquiries with which his name has 
long been connected Out most of all was his atten¬ 
tion concentrated upon the formation and behaviour 
of comet tails, a subject which had practically lam 
dormant since Bessel's researches on the comet of 
Halley Of this subject he never weaned, and shortly 
before his death he collected and published his more 
important papers bearing on this inquiry Tins re¬ 
vision was perhaps the more necessary since photo¬ 
graphs had revealed minuter details than could easily 
be detected in the ordinary telescope It must be a 
matter of gratification to his numerous friends that 
the distinguished astronomer, in spite of bad health, 
was able to complete a task which had occupied him 
for so many years 

In 1890, when Prof Otto Struve retired from the 
direction of the Pulkova Observatory, Dr Bredichin 
took charge of that institution, but his health did not 
permit him to remain long at this post, and in 1894, 
accompanied by the regrets of the staff, he resigned his 
position at the observatory, but not he fore he had 
given a decided impetus to the progress of celestial 
photography. We have already intimated how, in the 
remaining years of hie life, he sought to promote the 
interests of his favourite science 

Some 150 papers cm a variety of subjects were pub¬ 
lished by Dr Bredichin, and by the foundation of 
prizes for special astronomical inquiries he still further 
encouraged the science As a teacher he enjoyed the 
reputation of being able to inspire his pupils With a 
lifelong interest in astronomy, and the present position 
of the science in Russia owes not a little to the 
enthusiasm which he imparted to his pupils At the 
age of 73, but with his faculties acute and with his 
interest in astronomy unimpaired, Russia has to regret 
the loss of one of her most brilliant sons, while science 
Is deprived of an ardent and enthusiastic supporter 


R&YAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 1903. 

S CIENCE scholars selected from the whole of Great 
Britain for their ability and promise, main¬ 
taining themselves on 17s 9d a week, were this year 
saved from much privation by secret gifts of small 
bursaries—see the subjoined audited account Prof 
Perry says he has no right to ask for help from the 
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generous men who helped him last year, bat he has 
all the sturdiness of a chartered bfeggar—he asks in 
a good cause. ^ 

Royal College o* Science 

BALANCE SHEET 

BURSARIES 1903-1904 

Moneys Received and Paid by Prof Perry , November, 1903, 
and June t 1904 

Received i Paid 

Balance in hand from Nov 16 to Apni 25 

last year /31 50 27 students received 

September, 1903 half-bursaries ^135 00 

R. K Gray, Eiq 10 o O March 23, 

B. Hopkiiuon, Esq 10 o o I student received 

Sir A Noble,K.C B 10 o o the second half 500 

October 8, 1903 {June 10 to June 14, 

W. F. Stanley, Esq. 10 00 23 students received 

The Drapers'Co , 100 o o the second halves 

TheGoldsmuhi’Co 100 00 of their bursaries 11500 

{Royalties ) Balance in hand 24 2 O 

Prof. Perry 570 

Paid back 2 10 o 

£279 2 o i £279 2 o 

Twenty-seven students received 5/ earh , onh twent\-four 
of them applied for the second halves of their bursaries 
Audited and Signed by John W Judd 

Dated June 23, 1904 

NOTES 

\n important deputation organised bv the British As¬ 
sociation will be received by Mr lljlfour to-morrow 
(Friday) afternoon, and will support the plea for the State 
endowment of higher education and research piesented by 
Sir Norman Lockyer in his presidential address last year 
Oxford and Cambridge will be repiesented b\ their Vue- 
Chaniellors and others, London University by Lord Rose¬ 
bery (Chancellor) and others, and the Birmingham Univer¬ 
sity representatives will be headed by Mr Chamberlin 
(( hancellor), who it is hoped will speak for all the new 
universities According to a statement prepared by the 
president of ihe British Association and reused by a loiti- 
mittee consisting of the Deputy Vire-U hancellor of Oxford, 
the Vice-Chancellor nf Cambridge, Sir Oliver Lodge, prin¬ 
cipal of Birmingham University, Sir Michael Foster, M P , 
and Sir Henry Rnscoe, the British Association has taken 
action regarding the State endowment of universities, be¬ 
muse at the present juncture the highest education and 
research is a matter not merelv of academic, but of the 
gravest national concern. 

Proi G (jAFKky, professor of hvgiene in the University 
of Giessen, has accepted Prof Koch’s vacant chair in the 
University of Berlin 

1 he following appointments are announced in connection 
with the Institut Marey —Prof A Chauveau has been 
elected president and director, Prof H Kronecker becomes 
Vice-President; Prof M Levy, treasurer, and Prof G 
Weiis, secretary 

1 hp sixth centenary or the birth of Francesco Petrarca 
will be celebrated at Arezzo from July 20 to 25 Among 
the festivities will be an historic fite In the amphitheatre 
of the Prato in fourteenth century costume, commemorating 
the arrival of Petrana at Arezzo in 1350 

Ihe Muckmnon studentships of the Royal Society have 
been filled for Ihe ensuing year by the election of ( Mr, 
Bryan Cook son for research in astronomy, and particularly 
for a new determination of the constant of aberration and 
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for an Investigation of the mass and compression of Jupiter 
and of corrections to the elements of the orbits of his 
satellite^and to Mr L Doncaster for research on the early 
development of tt}e egg, &c , in various species of sawflies, 
and for breeding experiments with certain species nf 
Lepidoptera and with domestic animals 

A committke has been formed m the Victoria University 
of Manchester to procure a portrait of Prof Osborne 
Reynolds, F R S , the senior member of the teaching staff, 
as a memorial of the long and distinguished services which 
he has rendered to the Owens College and of his many 
valuable original contributions to phvsicul suence and 
engineering In view of the eminent and widely recognised 
position which Prof Reynolds holds as a scientific investi¬ 
gator, it is felt that there are manv friends not limnedlatelv 
connected with the university who would be glad to be 
associated with the memorial Any subscriptions should 
be sent to the treasurer of the Manchester Cam muter (Mr 
S Chaffers, Owens College) 

Sir Oli\i-r LnorF, and other representatives of leading 
educational institutions in Birmingham, have addressed u 
memorial to the 1 01 d Mayor of the city suggesting the 
establishment of a natural history museum on U portion of 
land recently acquired by the rorpor itiun 'I hp memorial 
states —“ 1 he ahseme of such a museum is, in our opinion, 
a grave defect in our municipal institutions and is a 
matter of astonishment to strangers visiting our uiy 
Several valuable collections of objects oF natural history 
have already been lost to the citv for want of a suitable 
building *n which to deposit them, and many more collec¬ 
tions—zoological, entomological, botanic nl, and geological 
—will find their wav to metropolian and other museums 
if suitable provision is not made in Birmingham for their 
reception ” 

It is proposed to hold an optical convention in London 
next year At a meeting held on Monday, in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, Dr R- T (ilazebrook, FRS, the 
president of the Optical Souety, occupying the chair, an 
executive committee was elected, and the following were 
elected honorary y ice-presidents —Lord Crawford, Lord 
Rossc, Lord Ruvleigh, Lord Blvthswood, Sir William 
Abney, the Hon -Mban Gibbs, Mr W, H M Christie (the 
Astronomer Royal), Mr 'I R IJallnipyer, Mr J Stuart, Sir 
Howard Grubb, Dr Gluzebrook, and Lord Kelvin One of 
the hnnorarv vu e-presidents will be asked to toke the 
position of president of the convention 

1 he report of the committee on ancient earthworks and 
fortified enclosures was presented to the congress of arefas- 
ological societies on July 6 The committee expresses 
regret that more archaeological societies have not taken up 
the ides of compiling a schedule of the ancient defensive 
works In their respective districts, and it is urged upon 
the secretaries of societies to arrange, when possible, for 
the survey and scheduling of all such works as are included 
in the Inquiry The committee concludes the report by 
again impressing upon arrha'ologixts the importance of 
doing their utmost to prevent the destruction which from 
time to time threatens so manv defensive enclosures of 
earth or stone 

I HE seventy-second annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association will be held at Oxford from July 26-39 The 
president is Dr T D Griffiths, and the president-eject Dr. 
W Collier An address in medicine will be delivered by 
Sir William S Church, Bart., ICC B , and an address in 
surgery will be delivered by Sir William Macewen A 
popular lecture will be delivered by Dr G Begot Ferguson 
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on 1 burst!ay evening, July 28, The annual meeting this 
1 ear will lomprise fourteen sertions, which, with their 
presidents, are as follows —Medicine, Dr W T Brooks , 
w urgprv, Mr H P Svmonds, Obstetrics and Gynsecology, 
Hr F H Chumpiipw, State Medicine, Dr J S Haldane,. 
K R S , Psychological Medicine, Dr C A Merrier; 
Pathology, Dr J Ritihie, Physiology, Prof Francis 
(rotch, b R S , Anatomv, Prof Arthur Thomson ; Ophthal¬ 
mology, Mr R W Dovne , Dpi matology, Dr T C Fox; 
Laryngology and Otology, Mr C J Symonds Tropical 
Diseases, Dr \ L'rnmbie, 0 H , Navy, Army, and Am¬ 
bulant**, Surgeon-General A Froderirk Bradshaw, C B ; 
Dental Surgerv, Mr I 1 \ Biver* 

I’ut third annual meeting of the general committee of 
the Lamer Research 1 und w.is held last Fndav, July 8, 
at Marlborough House, the T*nnie of \\ des occupying the 
chair I he report of the sup< 1 inlendent (Dr Bashford) 
details the work that his been earned out during the past 
year Specimens of new groyvths have been rxHmined from 
i \Tnety of animals, including fish and a yvild mouse, 
shiny mg rival cancer cactus in animals in a wild state 
( erlmn cells of malignant new giavxths have been found 
to present nuclear thinges similar to those bv which the 
sexual 1 ells are prepared for fi rti fixation, and the fusion 
of nuclei has heen demonstrated m tumours of the mouse 
J hesn observations suggest that the new growth of cancer 
is n mass of cells that h ts take n on in independent exist¬ 
ence Statistical my estigaf inns hive also been rarned out, 
and among other things do not support the yvidelv spread 
belief that cancer is on the increase 1 he report of the 
treasurer appeals stiongly for more extended pecuniary 
support , out of 11 population of 40 million!) only 328 
individuals and in ntv guilds have contributed, and the 
income has proved insuffn lent to meet cuirent expenses 

On Monday a large deputation waited on Lord London¬ 
derry, President of tho Board of Fducahon, lo urge the 
compulsory tearhihg of hygiene in elementary and secondary 
schools The deputation was in support of a petition which 
has been signed by nearly fifteen thousand medical prac¬ 
titioners I he petitioners urged th** central educational 
authorities of the Lmted Kingdom to consider “ whether it 
would not be possible to include in the curricula of the 
public elementary schools, and to encourage in the 
secondary schools, such teaching as may, without de¬ 
veloping anv tendency' to dwell on what 19 unwholesome, 
lead all the children to appreciate at their true value 
healthful bodily conditions as regards cleanliness, pure air, 
food, drink, ” lhe petitioners remark that a widespread 
ignorance prevails concerning not only the nature and 
piupertirs of alcohol, but also it* effect* on the body and 
the mind Central education authorities are therefore 
asked to include 111 the simple hygienic, teaching desired 
elementary instruction at an early age on the nature and 
effects of alcohol Dr Karquharson, M P , introduced the 
deputation, and short speeches in support of its objects were 
made by Sir \\ Brofidbent, Dr l) Griffiths, Sir T Barlow, 
Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Victor Horsley/ Dr Mary Srhar- 
lieb, Dr Hutchinson, and Prof Sims Uoodhead Lord 
Londonderry, in reply, *aid the proposals made by the 
deputation had his suicerest sympathy, and he only wished 
it was in the power of the Hoard of Education to carry 
them out He was as anxious as anyone to see increased 
instruction being given in the laws of health, but at the 
pie&ent time the necessary teachers did not exist, and he 
should be the lust to wish anybody to act as Instructor in 
such important subjects who had not jeceived instruc¬ 
tion in them The Board was at the present moment 
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devoting itself to the training of teachers and In¬ 
structing them properly in the whole question of hygiene 
He trusted that as time went on its efforts in that direction 
would bring about the desired results 

In forwarding to Sir C Eliot the meteorological returns 
from fourteen stations In British East Africa, for 1903, Dr 
Johnson gives some particulars about the rainfall, and 
these have been forwarded to us by the secretary of the 
Meteorological Office The average amount of rain did 
not fall In the coast region during the period covered by 
the report, only 33 84 inches being recorded at Mombasa, 
3334 inches at Malindi, 35.18 inches at Rabat, and 
Takaungu received 33 7a inches ShimonI fared better in 
this respect, as 4a 51 inches fell at that station At up 

country districts the amount of ram was well up to the 

average, 80 inches fell at Mumlas, 60 at Klsumu, and 
51 at Fort Hall. The number of rainy days, 1 e, days 

on which at least 0 01 inch of rain fell, varied from 23 

at Klsmayu to 174 at Eldoma, and at Machakos the 
number was 93; at Fort Hall, no, at Nairobi, 111, at 
Kisumu, 137, and at Mumias, 145 The greatest amount 
of rain which fell in one day was 5 61 inches at Machakoi, 
on April a0 r and the next heaviest rainfall was 4 77 inches 
at Nairobi, on April 37 The Egyptian Survey Department 
having asked for returns relating to the lake levels, and 
also for returns of rainfall from places where the amount 
of water In the lake would be affected by the amount of 
rainfall, Dr Johnson has forwarded instruments to the 
stations In question, viz —Nandi, Kencho, and Karungu 
A supply of instruments has also been sent to Morendat 
and to Nairobi, and it is hoped shortly to supplement those 
already at Fort Hall 

In Symonj'r Meteorological Magazine for June there Is 
a description of a new pattern rain gauge by Messrs 
Lander and Smith, of Canterbury, a firm of chemists which 
has also recently produced some ingenious self-recording 
Instruments The chief novelty is that the glass receiver 
is permanently fixed to the funnel, and by means of a tube 
the contents can be emptied for measurement into an 
Ordinary measuring glass The latter is conical below, so 
that the graduation of small quantities of rainfall may be 
more accurately measured than is the case in an ordinary 
glass A somewhat similar arrangement was proposed by 
Mr John Aitken, F R S , in the same magazine in 1902, 
and Dr Mill then pointed out that in Prof Hellmann’s 
rain gauges, used at official stations in Germany, the 
measuring glasses are constructed on the principle sug¬ 
gested by Mr Aitken, the graduation of the first 10mm 
being fifteen tunes as long as the others The “ Camden " 
rain glass recently designed by Messrs Negretti and 
Zambra is also conical at the lower end This arrange¬ 
ment enables the observer to decide, without guessing, 
Whether in cases of very slight rainfall the amount is nearer 
o 01 inch than o 00, and consequently whether the day 
should be counted as a " rain-dav " or whether the precipi¬ 
tation should be disregarded 

A new self-recording mercurial barometer has been 
devised by Mr W H. Dines, and Is a much improved form 
of the instrument known as Milne's barograph Its basis 
is, therefore, a glass syphon mercurial barometer, having 
its shorter limb, and a length of the upper portion of its 
longer liH|| of considerably wider calibre than the re¬ 
mainder or the tube In the shorter limb of the Dines 
pattern of the Instrument, an Iron float, of peculiar con¬ 
struction, moves freely, and through the medium of flexible 
lines connected to'the arched heads of a lever-beam (or 
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differential pulley) multiplication arrangement, this float 
actuates the recording pen The clock movement Is of 
Richard's type, and la enclosed within a Long but light 
ebonite cylinder, which it drives, and on the Outside of ^ 
which is wrapped the chart {all the divisions on which are 
rectangular) The principal feature of Mr, Dines's new 
pattern of the instrument is a neat temperature-com¬ 
pensating arrangement embraced In the float The iron 
float is essentially a cylinder, sealed and weighted at the 
top, but open underneath, below the level of the mercury 
in the short limb of the syphon, and when in position the 
cylinder contains air It will be evident upon consideration 
that, given a suitable amount of air within such a float, 
the effect of the expansion (say) of that air on the occurrence 
of an increase of temperature will compensate for the 
alteration in the level of the mercury in the short limb of 
the syphon resulting from the expansion of the mercury 
m a syphon barometer having relatively wide upper and 
lower ends Mr Joseph Baxendell Informs us that the 

latest pattern of the new instrument now in use at the 
Fernley Observatory, Southport, has been rendered prac¬ 
tically frictionless, and that the Dines float modifications 
include a means of overcoming the errors commonly arising 
from the varying capillary effects occasioned by the reversal 
of the direction of motion of the mercury in the syphon 

Prof George A Gibson, writing in the Proceedings of 
the Edinburgh Mathematical Society, vol xxli , directs 
attention to a weak point in the conventional treatment of 
tangents to circles and curves by the method of limits. 

In proving the tangent to be perpendicular to the radius, it 
is shown that when a straight line meets a circle in two 
points A, B, the line makes equal angles with the radii 
OA and OB, and since this is the case however near B Is 
to A, it la said, 11 therefore the same result is true when 
B coincides with A ” But, as Prof Gibson points out, it 
would be equally logical to say that If OA is the perpen¬ 
dicular from O on a straight line, E any point on that 
line, OE>OA, however near E may be to A, and " there¬ 
fore " the same Is true when E coincides with A, which 
is of course absurd The author remarks, 11 It is rather 
disheartening to find the absurdities, so clearly pointed 
out by Berkeley nearly two hundred years ago, still flourish¬ 
ing and apparently endowed with a new lease of life ” 

We have received the new volume of Dr. Otto Baschins’s 
n Bibliotheca Geographica,” covering the literature of 
geography to the end of 1900 The new issue does not 
contain any important new features, but it completes the 
first decade of a work recognised for its accuracy and 
exhaustiveness 

The Soci6t6 d' Encouragement pour I'lndustne nationale 
has published a valuable paper on the Port of Rosario as a 
supplement to its May Bulletin The author is M Georges 
Hersent, and the paper deals fully with the past, present, 
and future of the seaport. Useful information about the 
economic geography of the Argentine generally is also to 
be found in an introductory chapter 

Amono the most Important recent additions to the carto¬ 
graphy of Canada are a map of south-eastern Alaska and 
part of British Columbia, showing the award of the Alaska 
Boundary Tribunal, and a map of the North-West Terri¬ 
tories and the province of Manitoba The former is re¬ 
duced from the original Canadian Boundary Commission 
map to a scale of 1 960,000, and contours at iooO-fe<t 
Intervals are retained. The map of Manitoba is on a scale 
of is) miles to an Inch 
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The June number of the National Geographic Magazine 
contains b speculative article of considerable interest by 
Mr R A Hams, in which the author discusses the in¬ 
dications of the existence of land m the vicinity of the 
North Pole, which are afforded by the known set of the 
currents in the Arctic Ocean and from observations of the 
tides It is argued that a tract of land may exist extending 
from near the north-west corner of Banks Land, or from 
Funco Patrick Island, to a point north of New Siberia 

The first place In the June number of Petermann's 
Mitts dun gen is given to a short article on the geography 
of Tibet by Dr E Schlagintweit, accompanying an excel¬ 
lent map of central southern Tibet by Herr C Schmidt 
The map, which Is on a scale of 1 2,000,000, is compiled 
from the most recent authoritative data, and the route of 
the British expedition to Gyangtse is shown Another 
valuable paper on Tibet is Herr Richard Tronmer’s study 
of the lives and journeymgs of the Jesuit Fathers Johannes 
Grueber and Albert de Dorville, who crossed Tibet in 1661 
This appears in the Zeitschnft of the Berlin Gesellschaft 
fur Erdkunde 

Dr W KoerTj of the Prussian Geological Survey, pub¬ 
lishes in the NaturwissenschaftUche l&ochenschnft for May 
an illustrated article on his observations of marine deposits 
and coast-erosion in many portions of the wprld Among 
other interesting results of mineral and organic associations, 
he notes the formation of structureless calcareous* concre¬ 
tions in the modern sand of Dar-es-salam, on the coast of 
German EaBt Africa These masses he compares with the 
-< kankar " of Indian geologists 

The fourth number of the Bolctln del Cuerpo de Ingemeros 
de Minas del Peru contains an admirably illustrated 
account of artesian wells established at Callao A venture 
started in 1901 was on the eve of being abandoned, when a 
copious supply of water was struck at a depth of 46 metres. 
Other wells have since proved equally successful, and 
Seflor Guillet, the author of this memoir, sounds a note of 
hope for other areas, when he points out that there were 
no special geological indications to encourage hydraulic 
enterprise in the subsoils around Lima 

According to the report in a local paper of a meeting 
recently held at Johannesburg, when Mr W L Sclater, 
of the Cape Town Museum, occupied the chair, a South 
African Ornithological Union has been established The 
new body has a strong and representative committee, with 
Mr. Sdater as president, and it is hoped that means will 
be found for publishing a journal 

We have received from the United States two pamphlets 
,-connected with entomology, the one on some results of 
the work of the entomological division of the Department 
of Agriculture (Bulletin No 44), and the other notes by 
Dr A S Packard on the life-history of the silk-producing 
moths of the family Saturnuds, forming No 22 of vol 
xxxix of the Proceedings of the American Academy 
Several articles in the former are devoted respectively to 
aphides affecting gram and grass, and to chestnut and other 
nut-feeding weevils 

Prof Hubrbcht, of Utrecht, has favoured us with a 
copy of an article by himself from the Jenaischen Zeitschnft 
(or 1904, dealing with the origin of annelids and choMates, 
and the systematic position of the ctenophora and platy- 
hdmlnthes Numerous debatable points—especially some 
connected with the 11 ccelosome "—are discussed In con- 
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siderable detail, but it must suffice to mention that the 
author regards ctenophora and platyhelmlnthes as specialised 
side-groups, and that in his opinion the fatal envelopes 
of mammals are directly derived from invertebrate ancestors, 
and not from those of birds and reptiles 

In the American Naturalist for April, Dr Shufeldt com¬ 
pares the various schemes of classification of birds which 
have been proposed during the last quarter of a century 
or so, and inquires why these are so different The answer 
Lo the latter question is to be found, he thinks, partly in 
the homogeneous character of birds in general, and partly 
in the attempts to classify them in the same manner as other 
and less homogeneous groups In this respect all classifi¬ 
cations are more or less unsatisfactory, and it is no 
justification to plead that an “order" of birds has not 
Lhe same systematic value as a division bearing the same 
name in mammals Naturalists must make up their minds 
what characters are of generic and what of higher value, 
and then formulate a scheme which can be correlated with 
the classification of other groups In another article in 
the same journal Mr H B Bigelow records the results of 
certain experiments on goldfish which, in his opinion, prove 
that these fishes are endowed with the power of hearing 

We have received Messrs Merck's annual report on 
advancements in pharmaceutical chemistry and therapeuLics 
All the newer preparations and drugs receive notice and 
the work contains useful bibliographical and authors’ 
indexes and indications for treatment No medical man or 
pharmacist who desires to learn the latest additions to the 
list of drugs can do without this report 

The action of snake venom on cold-blooded animals has 
been tested by Dr Noguchi in a long series of experiments 
(Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication No 12) 
Three venoms were employed, viz those of the cobra, waler 
monahin, and rattlesnake Snakes and frogs succumb 
easily to cobra venom, but are relatively insusceptible to the 
other venoms, turtles are more susceptible to all venoms 
than the foregoing, and fish are still more so The grass¬ 
hopper and some crabs are almost insusceptible, while the 
lobster is only moderately resistant Excepting the earth¬ 
worm, all the worms showed a low degree of susceptibility 
The venoms have little effect on the Echmodermata; sea- 
urchins succumbed, however, but starfish and sea-cucumbers 
were not perceptibly affected. 

" Silajit," an ancient Eastern medicine, forms the sub- 
jeer of a paper by Mr David Hooper (Journ Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol lxxn , part 11 , No 3 1903) There seem 

to be three substances known under this name , one appears 
as an exudation on the rocks in certain districts of the 
Himalayas, and consists largely of aluminium sulphate, 
a second, the black and probably true sdajit, Is said to form 
an exudation on rocks in Nepal, and consists mainly of 
alkalies and alkaline earths in combination with an organic 
acid related to humic acid, and a third, or white silajit, 
is apparently of animal origin The substance is said to be 
a cure for most disorders Mr Hooper desires to direct 
the attention of other observers to this strange product, as 
it is possible that it has been met with in other parts of 
the world 

We have received the "Year Book 11 of Livingstone 
College, of which Dr Harford is the principal This useful 
institution is designed to give to missionaries and others 
who*e life-work may lie In the tropics a training in the 
elements of medicine, surgery, and hygiene such as may 
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be useful in districts remote from medical aid Courses of 
elementary IcUuies are also given, both at the college and 
at the United Service Institution, open to all who mdv 
expect to reside or travel in the tropics The “ Year Book 11 
contains details of the college and its curriculum, and useful 
directions for the preservation of health in the tropics 

In the short notice of Mr Cecil Hawkins's 11 Elementary 
Geometry " in Naturf of June 30 (p 193), reference was 
made to the absence of numerical answers in the copy 
supplied Mr Hawkins asks us to state that the book is 
also supplied with answers if desired 

Messrs 1 C and E C Jack, of Edinburgh, have sub¬ 
mitted Tor our inspection four of the plates of a stereoscopic 
atlas of anatumv, edited by Dr David Waterston, to be 
published by them in the autumn The application 

of the stereosLopic principle, to anatomical illustrations 
seems, from these examples of it, likely to prove 
of real assistance to mediral and biological students 
lhe plan has already been adopted with success in the 
teaching of geography and the illustration of books of 
travel, and there is every likelihood that this further adapt¬ 
ation of the strrroscopc to educational work will meet with 
general approval from lecturers on anatomy Eaih stereo¬ 
graph is accompanied by a brief description written b> the 
editor, and the illustration and description are mounted on 
one card so as to facilitate reference Trom one to ihe other 
I he series will comprise 350 separate stereographs, and 
these will be contained in cases lhe work will be issued 
at uUrrvals in sections of about hftv stereographs 


OUR AS1RONOMICAL LOLUHh\ 

NMV ELEMENTS and El'HhMKHlS 1 OH COMKI I9O4 (I - 

In No 55 of the Luk Observatory HuUehns, Prof \ O 
Leusehner, of the Berkelev \sironomual Department, gives 
a set of elements and an ephemeris for comet 1904 a, cal¬ 
culated from observations made by Messrs Aitken, Craw¬ 
ford, and Maddnll on April 17, 22, and 39 respectively 

No 5b of the same publication contains a second set of 
elements and an ephenoeris calculated by Messrs Silken and 
Maddnll from observations made at Lick on April 17, 
May 8, and May 34 lhe following are the elements 
given — 

r = 1904 MmilH 6 9049 GMT 
•= 53 " 27' 13" 8\ 

fl =275 46 5" 5 VMean equinox of 1904 o 

<=125" 7 ' 33 "iJ 

log q ^0433475 

lhe ephemeris (for oh O M 1 ) shows that on July 145 
the comet will occupy thr following portion in the con¬ 
stellation Cane* Ven —I rue a — 1 ah 34m 28s I rue 

■ =+50° 37' 50*, and afterwards will travel very slowly 
in a southerly direction As the brightness of the comet 
is now only 0.37 of its original magnitude, only the larger 
telescopes will be of any use in observing this object 

This Solar Parailax as Detehminfd trom the Eros 
Photographs — At the meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society on June 10, Mr Himes gave an interesting and 
instructive account of the Cambridge reduction of all the 
available photoginphs of EroB obtained during the period 
November 7 “*Sp *9°° ^ ne of the chief features of the paper 
was Q description of the various errors which appeared 
during lhe reduction and of the methods employed for their 
elimination 

lhe value obtained for the solar parallax in this pre¬ 
liminary lesult was 8* 7966 ±0* 0047, and this agrees, within 
the erqprs of observation, with that previously obtained by 
Sir David Gilt, whilst the probable error is as small as 
that obtained by him 

Experiments on the Visibility of Fine Lines — Bulletin 
No io of the Loyyell Observatory contains the details and 
results of a further series of experiments, performed by 
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Messrs Slipher and Lampland, on the visibility of fine 
lines at various distances J he experiments were exactly 
similar to those previously carried out with a fine wire of 
07 inch diameter, except lhat a fine blue line 07 Inch In 
width, drawn on a white disc 8 feet in diameter, was 
observed at the same time as ihe wire At a distance of 
1450 feet, when the angular width of the disc was 19' 
and that of the lines was o* 86, the wire was certainly 
'pen, hut a fictitious line was seen accompanying what was 
supposed to be the real one 

I hr* general results of rhe experiments Indicated that the 
wire was more generally visible than the line, although at 
distances less than 400 feet the latter was the more readily 
seen 

Vahiaiumiv ot Minor Planets —Observations of the 
magnitude* of the minor planets Iris, Ceres, and Pallas, 
made by Herr J Holeisihek at Vienna during the years 
iSoq and 1903, are published in No 3955 of the Arfroiio- 
wur/ir Nachnehten These show that the magnitude of Ins 
derreaied from 74 to 76 between November 1 and 
November b, 1899 Observing Ceres in April, 1899, it was 
found that the magnitude on April qd 145b was 75, 
on April 13d nh 8 i, and on April i4d 15I1 bq 

In the mse of PalLis the following magnitudes were 
observed on the various dates named — 


1903 

M 1 (Vienna) 

Magnitude 

March 23 

7 6 

«4 

24 

76 

87 

24 

98 

8 6-8 7 

25 

7 7 

8 4-1 S 

26 

7 6 

»5 


A \ crivbi r Stah Chari —In No 39*9 of the Astra- 
nomischc Nachnchten, Prof Max Wolf publishes 25 charts, 
each showing the relative position of one of the 25 variables 
in \quila mentioned in earlier communication* published by 
him in the *ame journal An accompanying table gives the 
1 hart number and the number, the position, the variation, 
and the designation of the comparison star for each 
variable 

1 he Leeds VsiRONOMirvL Socifty —No 11 of the annual 
Journal and Transactions of'the Leeds Astronomical Society 
1 outains reprints of sevrn very interesting lectures, on a 
variety of astronomical subjects, delivered at the society’s 
meetings during last year A number of letter* on current 
astronomical questions, contributed to various periodicals by 
the past president, Mr C T Whitmell, are also reproduced. 
The frontispiece shows a number of photographic reproduc¬ 
tions of ancient coins on which werp depicted various 
astronomical svmbols, and illustrates a lecture on that 
subject delivered by Mr, A Dodgson The piogramme of 
the meetings for 1904 promises some ver\ interesting 
papers, whilst the report for iqo3 shows the society to be 
in a thriving condition 

“ ANNUYRIO " Ql- THE RlO DL JANEIRO OllSERVATORY 
(1904)—lhe twentieth annual publication of the Rio de 
Janeiro Observatory contains a large amount of useful 
information on astronomical, meteorological, and general 
physical matters The customary calendars and astro¬ 
nomical tables are given in part 1 Parts 11 , ill , and iv. 
contain tables of reduction for astronomical and meteor¬ 
ological observations The usual tables for the conversion 
of foreign standards are given in part v , whilst the sixth 
and last section contains many useful records of the local 
meteorological and magnetic conditions for past years, in¬ 
cluding the variation of magnetic declination at Rio da 
Janeiro since 1660 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

1NCE the appearance of the notice in Nature of 
December 3, 1903, the following publications of the 
United States Geological Survey have been received, 

I Bulletins 

Of very wide interest is the essay on “ The Correlation 
of Geological Faunas a Contribution to Devonian Pala* 
ontology,* 1 by Prof. H Shaler Williams ( Bulletin No a 10). 
The observations are based on a critical examination of the 
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Devonian rock* of New York, Pennsylvania, and eastern 
Ohio, as in that region the stratigrnphicnl succession and 
the continuity of the rocks were suifii ientl\ dear tu enable 
ihe author and hi® assistants to work out the relations 
between ihc geological ft rmations and the distribution of 
Jife The term fauna is commonly used in palaeontology to 
indicate the list of fossils contaimd in a single formation, 
but as the author admits, the limits of formations vary con¬ 
siderably In different localities, and do not coincide with 
the limits of faunas He introduces the term faunule to 
distinguish an aggregate of fossils associated either in a 
single stratum, or in several contiguous strata that may 
be many feet in thickness—the aggregate being composed 
of the same set of species 'Ihe fauna , on the oilier hand, 
is defined as an aggregate of local and temporary faunules 
in which is expressed a common, corporate aggregate of 
species The faunule is limited to a single set of conditions 
The fauna is to be disciimmited bv the dominant species, 
and it preserves its integrity and identity so long in 
succession, and so far in distribution, as the dominant 
species retain their ascendancy among their associates 
Ihe marine fauna itself is not the universally distributed 
marine life of a particular epoch, but the fauna of a par¬ 
ticular environment of that epoch 
The facts recorded by the author show that migration, not 
of single species, but of the whole fauna has sometimes 
taken place There has been transgression of one fauna 
over another, thus Lalling for ihe assumption that the limits 
of a formation based upon sudden change in the fossil con¬ 
tents cannot be regarded as synchronous for two parts of 
even the same province, and, wherever they are thus sudden 
and sharp, cannot be synchronous with the limits of either 
the earlier or later fauna in evidence The detailed study 
of the migrations and recurrence of species is of the utmost 
importance, and in this respect alone wp have mm h to 
lct.rn The author nghlly remarks that for the practical 
purposes of geological mapping and the descriptions of 
geological structure the formations are the essential 
elements, while his statistics demonstrate the intrinsic value 
of fossils for measuring and indicating geological time 
His observations show the necessity for a dual nomenclature 
—stratigraphical nnd biological—and they indicate also that 
At present we know too little about fossil faunas to be 
able to predict in what manner their actual time limits will 
be defined or discriminated, but enough light has already 
been thrown upon the matter to show that it will be by 
means of the history which organisms have expressed in 
their continuous life and evolution that we may expect ulti¬ 
mately to murk off the stages of geological tune ” 

" Notes on the Geology of South-western Idaho and South¬ 
eastern Oregon ' are contributed by Mr Israel C Russell 
(Bulletin No 217) The notes are the result of a rapid 
reconnaissance made wilh the special vifw of studying the 
artesian basins, th^se comprise large tracts of rich agri¬ 
cultural land, throughout which the conditions justify the 
opinion that flowing watei may be obtained Particular 
descriptions and illustrations are given of the cinder 
buttes and craters of the recent, but now extinct, volcanoes 
At each of the volcanic centres it seems that the first erup¬ 
tions were of the explosive type, and that the elevations 
then produced by the accumulation of projectiles were to a 
considerable extent buried by the subsequent quiet effusion 
or vast quantities of liquid lava (basalt) 

" Descriptive Geology of Nevada South of the Fortieth 
Parallel and Adjacent Portions of California," by Mr J E 
Spurr (Bulletin No aoB), contains particulars of a great 
variety of formations from Arihsean to Carboniferous, also 
of Jura-TriBB, ferllary, and later deposits, as well as of 
granites, rhyolites, andesites, and other igneous rocks 
The work is based on a senes of traverses, and is to be re¬ 
garded as a preliminary survey, as the topographic map 
is Imperfect; but the records of facts observed arc full of 
Irterest, 

"The Geology of Ascutney Mountain, Vermont," 19 by 
Mr R A. Daly (Bulletin No 209) In this work w»have 
the results of an investigation of the lithology and geology 
of a plexus of eruptive rocks and of the metamorphic 
aureole m bordering schistose rocks The author concludes 
with hypotheses on the manner of Intrusion, on abyssal 
assimilation, and on the evidences of differentiation of the 
igneous masses 
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" Stratigraphy and Paleontology of the Lpper Carbon¬ 
iferous Rocks of the Kansas bet non ” is the title of a 
report by Messrs G I Adams, G H Girty, and David 
\\hite (Bulletin No 211) 1 his work summarises the in¬ 

humation on the subject, unlading extensive faunal lists 
and suih data as are available 1 (interning ihe flora Ihe 
plants appear to represent the topmost ( irbomferoiis, if 
not the so-called permo-Carbomfeious, of western Europe 

Eccmomn geology is dealt with in Bulletins Nos 212, jij, 
2iH, 2ig, 22j, and 225 "The Oil Fields of the lexas- 
Louisiana Gulf Coastal Plain " are fully described by 
Messrs C W Hayes and W Kennedy, "The Coal Re- 
souries of the Yukon, Alaska," are discussed by Mr A J. 
Collier, who considers that with proper development there 
will probably he sufficient uial to supply local demands for 
some lune to come, “ The Ore Deposits of lonopah, 
Nevada," are reported on briefly bv Mr J b Spurr, who 
points out that the most important mineral veins occur in 
the early Tertiary andesites, and that the values in the ores 
are entirely gold and silver, “Gypsum Deposits in the 
United States," by G I Adams and others, are treated 
with especial reference to economic mmlilions , and li Con- 
tubutions to Economic Geology," iqna and 11)03, have been 
prepared by a number of authois under the direction of 
Messrs S F Emmons and C W Hayes, these contribu¬ 
tions relate to metalliferous deposits, coal, oil, gas, stone, 
cements, clays, fuller's earth, gypsum, phosphates, mineral 
paints, &c 

In Bulletin No 220, Mr F W Clarke has tabulated the 
" Mineral Analyses from the Laboratories of the U S 
Geological Survey, 1880 to 1903 " 

In Bulletins Nos 214, 21;, 21b, 221, 222, 224, and 227, we 
have a catalogue and index of the publications of the United 
States Geological Survey, 1901 to 1903 , bibliography and 
index of North American geology for 1902, catalogue and 
index of the publications of the Hayden, King, Powell, and 
Wheeler surveys, results of primary triangulation, geo¬ 
graphic tables and formulas, gazetteer of Texas, edit a , 
and 11 The United States Geological Survey, its Origin, 
Development, Organisation, and Operations " 

II Monographs 

Monograph No 44 contains the last work of Prof 
Alpheus llyatt, the “ Pseudoceratitcs of the Cretaceous", 
this was almost ready for the printer at the tmu* of his 
death in January, 1902, and it has been edited by Mr 
T W Stanton It is illustrated by 47 plates and these, 
together with the descriptions of speoes and the reference 
of these and other species to new genera of Ammonoidea, 
were arranged or selected by the author As the editor 
remarks, “ The multiplication of families, genen, and 
species will be understood by all who are acquainted with 
Profes«sor Hyatt’s habit of attempting to express in Ihe 
terminology every important fact observed in the course 
of his investigations " In some cases thp classical ion 
of the forms is incomplete, as the author's opinions on 
certain questions had evidently heroin* much modified since 
his previous publications The Pseudoceratite* he speaks 
of as "an artificial group, including for convenience of 
treatment all the retrogressive genera of the Cretacic that 
have sutures with simple outlines resembling thosn of 
Triassic cephalopods, formerly included under Lhe name 
Ceratites " Among the British forms referred lo is 
Ammonites (Mantclhceras) Mawfefli, of Sowerby 

Monograph No 45 is on " The Vermilion Iron-bearing 
District of Minnesota," by Mr J Morgan^Clements, and u 
Is accompanied by a folio atlas of geological, mining, and 
topographic maps This great iron-bearing district ha* an 
area of, approximately, 1000 square miles in noith-eastern 
Minnesota, and it resembles the other iron-bearing districts 
of the Lake Superior region in that the rocks are of great 
geological antiquity Iron ore was first noticed in the 
district in 1850, but its economic importance waq not 
realised until long subsequently lhe ores occur in four 
areas, one of which includes the Giant's Range, which 
attains a height of 2120 feet above sea-level The rocks 
comprise Archaian, divided in astending order into the Ely 
greenstone, the iron-bearing Soudan formatlbn, and various 
granites The greenstones, though highly altered, are 
largely of volcanic character, but with them are associated 
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some intrusive rocks which present in many cases a 
schistose character The Soudan formation, the oldest 
sedimentary group in the district, is bent into prominent 
anticlines, but is otherwise intricately contorted and infolded 
with the greenstones, It comprises conglomerates with 
fragments of the older greenstones, and an outlying group 
of siliceous rotks, largely white cherts, with red jasper and 
carbonate-bearing chert, grunerite-magnetitc-schist, blue 
hematite, magnetite, and small quantities of pyrite The 
cherty rocks are banded, and the hematite occurs in Lcrtain 
places in masses of variable size, which constitute the ore 
deposits 1 hese iron-bearing rocks are considered to be 
of sedimentary origin The source of the iron was, in the 
first instance, the Ely greenstone From this it was removed 
through the action of water and collected to form part of 
the sedimentary marina deposits of the Soudan formation 
After the folding or the rocks this disseminated iron was 
carried by downward-percolating waters into places favour¬ 
able for its accumulation The methods of mining are de¬ 
scribed There are descriptions also of the later intrusive 
rocks, of the Huroman and K^wcenawan senes, of the 
drifts, the Glacial lakes, and other topographic features 

Monograph No 46, on " The Menominee Iron-bearing 
District of Michigan," by Mr W S Bayley, is the sixth 
and last of a series of reports on the iron-bearing districts 
of the Lake Superior region The area now described is 
a very important one, os it has yielded since 1877 nearly 
thirty millions of tons of iron-ore of Bessemer grade The 
rocks comprise Arehsan schists and granites, which appear 
on the borders of the district, in the central portions the 
iron-bearing Algonkian rocks, with basal conglomerate, 
occupy a trough of highly folded rocks, distinguished as 
the Lower and Upper Menominee senes, there being a 
marked unconformity between them These divisions corre¬ 
spond 10 the Lower and Upper Marquette series, and to 
the Lower and Upper Huroman of other areas Above 
these folded rocks lie horizontal Palaeozoic beds, com¬ 
prising the Lake Superior sandstone and an Ordovician 
i*#estone The Lower Menominee senes comprises 
quartzite and dolomite, the latter affording a key to the 
folding 1 he gap between Lower and Upper Menominee 
series is marked by conglomerate at the base of the Upper 
series, which contains pebbles of jaspilite (iron-bearing), 
and these are taken to represent the Negaunee formation 
The Upper Menominee senes comprises also slates, 
quartzites, and jaspllites, these last-named being banded 
rocks composed of alternating layers of red jasper and ore- 
deposits. It is noted that the larger ore-deposits a|l rest 
upon relatively impervious foundations, which are in such 
positions as to constitute pitching troughs The processes 
of concentration were the same as those worked out in other 
districts by Van Hlse, being due to descending waters flow- 
ing in definite channels The concentration was commenced 
after the folding of the rocks, and completed before the 
beginning of the Upper Cambrian The subject is treated 
very fully from all points of view, strm lural and physio¬ 
graphic as well as econoam, and it is profusely illustrated 
with maps, sections of the strata, imcrosropic sections of 
roLks, and pictorial views There are also two plates of 
possible organic markings from the iron-bearing rocks of 
Chapin Mine, these were thought by Mr W S Gresley 
to represent impressions of plants, track-marks, &c 

111 Professional Papers 

I ( he United States Geological Survey has issued a series 
of " Professional Papers," of which we have received several 
examples No 11 is on "The Clays of the United States 
East of the Mississippi River," by Mr Heinrich Ries It 
is interesting to note that while kaolins occur in several 
States, the local output at present is Insufficient to meet the 
demand No is, by Mr F L Ransome, deals with the 
41 Geology of the Globe Copper District, Arizona 0 
No 13 is on " Drainage Modifications In South- 
pastern Ohio and Adjacent Parts of West Virginia and 
Kentucky," by Mr W G, Tight The subject Is one which 
attracts a considerable amount of interest, so far as it 
^illustrates the history of rivers and the relation of the old 
to the present river systems The author concludes that 
'rhe high-level valleys of the region represent a connected 
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system of an old drainage cycle which antedates the first 
advance of the ice of the Glacial period, that the deposition 
of the silts on the old valley floors and the deflection oi 
the streams producing the present drainage system were 
due to the action of the advancing ice-sheet of the first 
Glacial epoch, that the extensive erosion of the present 
river valleys to depths below the present drainage lines was- 
accomplished during an mter-Glaual interval of great 
duration , and that these intcr-Glaual valleys were partially 
filled with debris by the flood waters of the last Glacial 
epoch, the post-Glacial erosion being represented by the 
channels cut in the floor of these deposits since the river* 
have acquired their present volume Paper No 14, by Mr 
Henry S Washington, comprises a laborious but most useful 
work, entitled “ Chemical Analyses of Igneous Rocks Pub¬ 
lished from 1884 to 1900, with a Critical Discussion of the- 
Character and Use of Analyses " The analyses follow on 
from the last date of publication of Roth’s 11 iabellen,” and 
include a few analyses of 1883 omitted from that work. 
The author insists on the importance of careful and precise 
work, lamenting that rock analyses are too often entrusted 
to inexperienced students The work will be of the greatest 
value to petrologists Paper No 15 is on " The Mineral. 
Resources of the Mount Wrangell District, Alaska," by 
Messrs W C Mendenhall and F R Shrader It deal* 
with the occurrence of ores of copper, gold, silver, platinum,, 
tin, mercury, osmiridium and iron, and also with a few 
indications of coal or lignite 

No 16 is on 11 The Carboniferous Formations and Fauna* 
of Colorado," by Mr G H Girty This work is based on 
the extensive collections of fossils of the Geological Survey 
and the National Museum, and its purpose is to ascertain,, 
by means of the invertebrata, their grouping into local and 
formation oi faunas It brings out the close relation which 
existed in Carboniferous time between the Colorado sea* 
and those of the Mississippi valley The Leadville, Mill- 
sap, and Ouray limestones whit_h form the base of the 
Carboniferous, and which include a part of the Mississippian. 
fauna, include also in their Lower portion a distinctive 
Upper Devonian fauna I he Lower Carboniferous was fol¬ 
lowed by an epoch of elevation and erosion, and none bub 
the early portion of the Mississipian time is represented in 
the Colorado sediments This lower group comprises (1) 
the Weber formation, of dark i&rbonaceous shales and thin 
limestones, with fossils of Coal-measure type, and (2) the 
Maroon formation, a great senes of ronglomeratic beds and 
grits, surmounted by red sandstones The same difficulties 
that have been met with in Britain are encountered in 
Colorado, and the author discusser at some length the 
question whether certain red beds are Carboniferous, Per¬ 
mian, or Triassic The Wyoming 11 Red Beds senes" 
appears to succeed the Maroon formation in places without 
a break, but the author regards it js really Tnassic The 
numerous descriptions of fossils are accompanied by ten 
plates 

No 17, by Mr N II Darton, is a " Preliminary Report 
on the Geology and Water Resources of Nebraska West of 
the 103rd Meridian " Ihe geology and topographic features 
are described, and some remarkable monuments of erosion 
known as the Chimney rock, the Smokestack rock, and the 
Twin-sisters are represented on photographic plates There 
is also a figure of the Titanothenum, which 19 found in the 
basal portion of the Tertiary strata 

In No j 8, Mr J P Jddings contributes an essay 01* 
" Chemical Composition of Igneous Rocks Expressed by 
Means of Diagrams with Reference to Rock Classification 
on a Quantitative Chemiro-mincralogical Basts " In Intro¬ 
ducing this work Mr Whitman Cross remarks, 11 As ar 
successful attempt at the elucidation of a complex problem 
the paper is of importance to all students of igneous rocks " 

in No 19, " Contributions to the Geology of Washing¬ 
ton," by Mr G O Smith and Mr Bailey Willis, tho 
authors deal chiefly with the origin of the physical features 
No 20, 11 A Reconnaissance in Northern Alaska," by Mr. 
F C Shrader, with notes by Mr W J. Peters, contain* 
much interesting information about tracts hitherto unex¬ 
plored Among the rocks described are Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous (?), Jura-Cretaceous, Cretaceous, and Ter¬ 
tiary, as well as Drift deposits. The mineral resources^ 
climate, population, and other subjects are dealt with. 
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IV' Reports 

Port i of the twenty-fourth annual report for 1902-3 
contains an account of the progress of the Survey by Mr 
C. O Walcott, director, who refers to the increase of work, 
.and to the establishment of a separate hydrographic depart¬ 
ment under the charge of Mr F H Newell An obituary 
memoir, accompanied by a portrait, is given of Major 
J, W, Powell 

The detailed report on the “ Mineral Resources of the 
United States, M for 1902, by Mr David T Day, shows a 
continuation oF the remarkable activity in the mineral 
Industries, the total value exceeding one thousand million 
dollars—iron and coal being the most important products 
There was a notable increase in the production of uranium 
4nd vanadium minerals, and these were nearly all shipped 
abroad in the crude state as mined The production of 
bauxite was largely increased, while that of monazite, 
obtained chiefly from North Carolina and partly from South 
Carolina, showed a slight increase over the previous year 
The production of crude petroleum and of natural gas also 
showed increase 

V Local Surveys 

The Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey 
has sent copies of Bulletins Nos 11 and 12 The former is 
a 11 Preliminary Report on the Soils 
and Agricultural Conditions of the 
North-central Portion of the State," 
by Dr S Weidman It is illus¬ 
trated by a soil map, on the scale 
of an inch to three miles, and this 
gives the general character of the 
soil over different 14 soil formations ’’ 
or subsoils—in reality various al¬ 
luvial and drift deposits No 12 is 
by Mr C D Marsh on 11 The 
Plankton of Lake Winnebago and 
Green Lake,' 1 lakes of different 
types, one shallow, the other deep 
As bearing on the question of fish- 
production, it is noted that Entomo- 
straca, which furnish the basis of 
food for fishes, are more numerous 
in the deep than in the shallow lake 

We have received also vol xiii 
of the Memoirs of the Towa Geo¬ 
logical Survey, being the annual 
report for 1902 with accompanying 
papers The papers comprise de¬ 
scriptions (seven In number) of 
various counties, by the State 
Geologist, Mr. Samuel Calvin, and 
his assistants There is also a dis¬ 
cussion of the requisite qualities of 
lithographic limestone, with a re¬ 
port on testa of the lithographic 
stone of Mitchell County, Iowa, by 
Mr A. B Hoen. The report is 
accompanied by a colour-printed 
plate drawn on the local stone and illustrating the quarry 
from which it was obtained The sample, submitted for 
trial, was not wholly satisfactory, inasmuch as it was 
noticed in truelng the stone for printing that the surface- 
plane intercepted planes of bedding at small angle, but 
there is reason to hope that, as the stone is worked, larger 
and more perfect slabs may be obtained H B W 


DISINFECTING STATIONS 

A N interesting article upon disinfecting stations, written 
by Prof. Henry R Kenwood and Mr P. J Wilkin¬ 
son, appears in the most recent issue of the Journal of the 
Sanitary Institute (vol uv , part 1, April; London Offices 
of the Sanitary Institute, Parkes’ Museum, Margaret 
Street, W.) H 

It Is now well recognised that the disinfection of textile 
artidei can be effected by the use of steam more quickly, 
more certainly, and with less damage to the article dis¬ 
infected than by the use of any other agent, and a steam 
disinfecting station Is now considered an essential provision 
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by sanitary authorities As the steam penetrates into the 
interstices of the colder articles it undergoes condensation, 
and imparts its latent heat instantaneously to the colder 
objects in Lontact with it Steam thus condensed into water 
ot tuples only a very small fraction (about 1/1600) of its 
former volume, and to fill the partial vacuum thus formed 
more steam presses forward, In its turn becoming con¬ 
densed and yielding up its latent heat, and so on until the 
whole mass has been penetrated 

Saturated steam may be used as current steam at about 
atmospheric pressure , but there is an advantage, in point 
of time, m the employment of steam disinfecting apparatus 
in which saturated steam is used under pressure, and higher 
temperatures are thereby obtained, when very highly 
resistant organisms have to be destroyed 
Ihe time required for disinfection by steam obviously 
depends upon the resistance of the organism to be de¬ 
stroyed, the bulk of the infected articles, and the pressure 
of the steam employed The best researches indicate a 
pressure of 10 lb (and therefore a temperature of 115° C ) 
for twenty minutes as trustworthy in general praUne 
The steam may be generated in a special boiler, from 
whence it is condurted to the disinfecting chamber, and 
such a boiler is sometimes made to supply steam for laundry 
purposes , or the lower part of a jacketed oven may be 


filled with water, and by firing directly under the machine 
the steam may be raised in the jacket of the disinfector 
itself This arrangement favours compactness and 
economy, but a separate boiler is more accessible for 
cleansing and repairs 

The various stoves now employed for disinfecting by 
steam may be classified as follows — 

(1) Stoves In which steam without pressure is employed 
These are, of course, the simplest and cheapest. 

(2) Thosfr in which steam at low pressure (2, 3 or 5 lb 
per sq. in.) is used Although the temperature of iio° C 
which can be reached by some of these stoves is generally 
sufficient, a higher temperature can never be employed in 
them These stoves, though cheaper, meet with less general 
acceptance in this country than 

(3) Thotfe In which steam at high pressure (10 lb and 
01 er) can be employed. 

A temperature of 115 0 C to iso® C can be obtained in 
these stoves, and an exposure of articles for about twenty 
minuted will suffice for disinfection. 

A disinfection station should comprise 

(1) Two rooms completely separated from each other by 



Fig r —Interior of non-mfecred Chamber at the bulham Disinfecting Station 
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a wall, into which the oven is built, so that it communicates 
with both rooms In one chamber the infected artu leg are 
placed in the oven, and when disinfection 1& complete the 
articles .ire taken out in the other chamber 

(a) An incinerator or destructor for the combustion of 
useless infected articles 

(3) Separate sheds for (u) vans employed to bring infected 
articles, and (b) vans employed Lo return disinfected 
articles 

(4) A laundry and bath-room 

The uniLle describes the forms of stoves mostly used in 
this country at the present day, the planning and construc¬ 
tion of the disinfecting station, the staff, the disinfection of 
articles (leather goods, furs, feathers and books) which are 
Injured by strain, the destruction of useless articles in a 
destructor furnace, and much useful information as to cost 
is also given 

Ihe article is well illustrated The illustration here re¬ 
produced shows the non-mfected chamber , the door of one 
of the ovens is open, and the wheeled carnage running on 
internal rails 15 seen with the racks on which the clothing 
and bedding are placed The observation window in the 
partition wall is permanently closed 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The physiological laboratory of the University of London 
will remain open for post-graduate research students during 
the vacation months August and September Foreign 
graduates who may be desirous of working in the laboratory 
should previously connnunnate with the director or with the 
academic registrar of the university. 

A course in practical and clinical bacteriology will be 
held at King's College, University of London, from 
Wednesday, August 3, to Saturday, August 13 Ihe couise 
will consist of lectures, demonstrations, and practical work, 
In the latter, the members of the class will make for them¬ 
selves permanent preparations of the chief pathogenic 
micro-organisms, and will (arry out the principal manipu¬ 
lations employed in bacteriological investigations Names 
should be sent in as soon as possible to the secretary or to 
Prof Hewlett 

We directed attention a short time ago (June g, p 138) to 
the new illustrated quarterly review Buddhism , in the third 
number is an interesting article on education in Burma, in 
which it is stated that the vernacular lav schools introduced 
by the British Government are by no means an unqualified 
success, since they have been organised without due regard 
for native condition* " What object," says the anonymous 
writer, 11 has education to a tungle Rurman except to form 
his character 7 And can Burmese character be moulded bv 
studying the history or geography of Europe or standard 
readers garbled under European supervision? A Burman 
should be taught Burman ethus, morals and usage Ihe 
disobedience to the authority of parents, which is so alarm¬ 
ing a feature in the present state of things, requires to be 
specially dealt with The evil goes beyond mere dis¬ 
obedience and truancy—cases where boys rob their parents 
or wantonly commit other breaches of the law nrc in¬ 
creasing " Evidently Burma also is suffering from that 
peculiar British attitude of mind that seeks to constrain all 
peoples to conform to the ideals and methods of the Britons 
themselves 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London 

Royal Society, June 9— "On the Action of the Venom 
of Bungarus coeruleus (the Common Krait) " By Major 
R. H. Illloti IMS, W C Hilar. MB., B Sc, and 
George S. Oermleheel, MB, Ch B 
Experiments were performed by the authors in the 
pharmacological laboratory of the University of Edinburgh 
with the following results — 

n (1) The minimum-lethal dose of the dried venom was 
determined for frog* and small mammals, rats and rabbits 
It was found that the M L D for the frog was about 00005 
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of a gram per kilo , for the r.it 0001 gram per kilo., and 
for the rabbit the remarkably low dose of o 00008 gram 
per kilo 

(2) It was found that Calmette's anti-venomous serum 
in quantities sufficient to protect rats against ten minimum 
lethal doses of cobra venom, in the same quantities was 
quite powerless to protect these animals from similar doses 
of krait venom 

(3) Ihe condition of various nerve terminals was studied, 
both in animals that die after poisoning by krait venom 
and in nerve muscle preparations from the frog, and It was 
found that the integrity of these nerve ends was invariably 
involved at a comparntivel\ early stage in the poison 

(4) The blood was carefully examined, and no evidence 
of antemortem clotting or intravascular hemolysis was 
discovered 

(5) Ihe action of krait venom was examined when its 
solution was perfused through the isolated vessels and 
heart, respectively, of the frog It was found that this 
venom, while resembling in action that of cobra venom, 
differs greatly in the degree of constriction of vessels and 
enhancement of ventricular contraction produced Cobra 
venom exercises an action in these directions many times 
greater than that of krait venom Cardio-plcthysmographiL 
tracings are shown 

(ft) Studying the manner in which the vital functions of 
mammals (rabbits, cats, and dogs) are influenced when 
exposed to the action of thi*» venom, the authors show by 
means of kvmographu and plethy smographic tracings that 
the vaso-motor centre is stronglv affected, a suspension of 
the activity of this centre, as. shown bv the great splanchnic 
dilatation, rapidly ensuing after its transient stimulation 
I here are also indications of a feeble cardio-lnhibitory action 
The experiments and illustrative tracings likewise show that 
death is brought about bv destroying the activity of the 
respiratory centre 

(7) From these result’s the conduMOn may be arrived ac 
that while the symptoms produced bv krait poisoning are 
similar to those of cobia poisoning, thev differ so much in 
relative degree as to rrmler ft doublM if they can properly 
be spoken of as identical 

11 Contributions to the Studv of the Action of Sea-snnke 
Venoms Part J " Bv Sir 'Ihomas R Fraser, M L) , 
1 « R S , and Major R H Elliot, I.M S 

The venoms used in the* research were those of Enhydnna 
Valahadn'n and Enhydns Curtus 

The minimum -lethal doses of Enhydnna Valakadien 
venom were found to be —for rats = oooooq gram per kilo 
of body weight, for rabbits = 0 00006 gram per kilo of body 
weight, for cntsa=ooooj gram per kilo of body weight 

The minuteness of Ihe^e doses indicates that sea-snake 
venom is the most lethal of all substances the lethal power 
of which has been determined 

Sym/ifomj of Sca-inafce Poisoning in Antmals —In the 
main these symptoms resemble those of cobraism, but the 
dyspnoea is more urgent 

Summary of RlsuUs 

(1) Enhydnna venom has no direct action on the walU 
of the arterioles, or at least has no action in any strength 
of solution which could be present in the blood of a human 
victim of sea-snake bite 

(2) Enhydrlna venom acts directly on the isolated frog 

ventricle, producing a tonic and stimulating effect, but 
this action is produced only bv very strong solutions 
(1 5000) The heart-beat is quickened, and the result is 
therefore similar to that produced by very weak solutions 
of cobra venom (1 1,000,000 or weaker) 

(3) By experimenting with the mammalian heart exposed 
in situ, the authors have shown that Enhydnna venom has 
no direct action on the vagal cardio-inhibitorv centre This 
affords a striking contrast to the condition observed In 
cobra poisoning In the latter case, the powerful tonic 
and stimulant action of the venom on the heart-musrle 
(or more probably on its nerve-ends) Is masked by equally 
powerful and direct stimulation of the rardio-mhlbilorv 
centre In Enhydrlna poisoning on the other hand, the 
complete absence of cardio-lnhibitinn leaves the feeble tonic 
action on the heart free to manifest ltseU, as appears to 
be displayed in several of the tracings The authors cannot 
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otherwise explain the increase in rate of the heart-beats 
which they not infrequently met with in their experiments 

(4) En hydrin a venom has apparently no direct action on 
the vaso-motor centre 

(5) Tile blood-pressure curve In Enhydnna poisoning- is 
d remarkably steady one, provided that moderate dose*, of 
venom are given and that care 14 taken to avoid the in¬ 
jection of large volumes of fluid into the blood vessels 
This is due to the fart that the blood pressure is exposed 
neither to the Influence of the rival forces which act on 
the heart so strongly m cobraism, nor to the direct vaso¬ 
motor changes which characterise the action of certain 
other venoms 

(6) The respiratory mechanism is that which is chiefly 
affected by Enhydnna venom If large lethal doses arc 
employed respiration falls rapidly, and a considerable rise 
of blood pressure, asphyxial In urigin, mav precede death 
The heart-beat then quickh slowh, and blood pressure falls 
with corresponding rapidit\ 

Obviously, these are simply the phenomena of rapid 
asphyxiation If, however, smaller lethal doses of venom are 
employed, no marked rise in blood pressure occurs 1 he 
ordinary level is maintained until near the occurrence of 
death , the beat then slows, and the blood pressure falls 
Here we have an expression of gradual cardiac failure, 
brought about by slowly progressive asphyxiation lhe 
absence in slow Fnhydnna poisoning of the large isphyxial 
rises of pressure which are so characteristic of the Anal 
stages of cobra poisoning is readily explained bv the fact 
that Enhydnna venom has no direct constrictive action on 
the walls of the arterioles, such as cobra venom possesses 

(7) As to the part of the respiratory mechanism that is 
affected by sea-snake venom, the rapidity with which re¬ 
spiration is affected, both when venom is injected into 
1 vein and also when it is applied directly to the medulla 
oblongata, leaves no room to doubt that the respirator) 
centre is directly acted on by the venom On the other 
hand, some degree of motor nerve-end paresis is constantly 
present in animals dying from the efferts of subcutaneous 
injections of this venom The fact is emphasised thar, in 
experiments earned out by dropping venom on the exposed 
medulla oblongata, animals were not killed through the 
respiratory centre with their motor nerve-ends still un¬ 
damaged In this respect, Enhydnna venom differs in ifc 
action from cobra venom It would therefore appear that, 
in poisoning with Enhydnna venom, motor nerve-end 
paresis plays a much greater part than it does in cobraism 
it IB not difficult to suppose that a hlunting of the motor 
nerve-end mechanism, even though far from absolute, may 
seriously add to the embarrassment of a centre which has 
already been directly and gravely enfeebled 

** On the Structure and Affinities of Palitodiscus and 
Agelacnnus 11 By W K Speneer, BA, F G S Com¬ 
municated by Prof W J Sollas, F R S 

The method employed was that devised by Prof Sollas 
(Phil Trans , B, vol. exevi ) This method introduces a 
new field of research to palaeontologists, for an accurate 
model of the internal parts of fossils may be made by the 
investigator Specimens of the above genera were ground 
by a special machine at uniform distances of i/40th mm , 
and each successive surface photographed From tiacings 
of the photographs obtained wax models were built 

Falsodlscus and Agelacnnus were chosen for investi¬ 
gation because many observers have claimed them as 
possessing primitive and ancestral characters 

Palsodiscus is one of the oldest echinoids^known, secur¬ 
ing in the Lower Ludlow beds of Leintwardme It is 
shown to possess features which are only found in embryonic 
echlnolds of the present day 

No loterambulacral plates are present in the penstomial 
region The interambulacrum possesses only a single 
initial plate proximally to the mouth lhe vast majority 
of the plates of the interambulacrum are rhomboidal The 
outer surfaces of the pyramids are concave * Other 
Palaosoic echinoderms may possess these characters, as 
ehown by Jackson, but no other echinold possesses so 
many undoubtedly primitive characters This makes the 
Important discovery of Prof Sollas (confirmed by the 
author), that there are two series of plates in the 
ambulacrum, much easier to understand The outer series 
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was compared to the true echinoid ambulacrals, the 
inner senes to the asteroid ambulacrals Palsodiscus would 
then be placed at the base of the echinold stem, and would 
enable us to derive the echinoids from asteroid ancestors 
lhe asteroid series of plates of Palseodiscus is represented In 
othei edunoids bv the auricles which were shown by Lovdn 
to have an independent origin and growth It is note¬ 
worthy that this comparison was instituted by Johannes 
Muller so long ago as 1853 

Agelacnnus is a member of the recently revived group 
of the Ednoasteroidea This group has been claimed as 
ancestral to free moving echinoderms b\ Neumayer, 
Ilaeckel, and Bather The genus hdnoaster, on which 
most of the previous investigations have been conducted, 
lends support to this suggestion, for it possesses a double 
senes of flooring plates to the ambulmial groove between 
which are pores It was therefore suggested that since the 
Ednoasteroidea alone amongst Pelmatozoa possessed pores 
through which the cleutherozoan ampullx could be pro¬ 
truded, they were the pelmatozoa ancestors of the free 
moving echinoderms 

Agelairinus is shown however, to pussrss single flooring 
plates, and no pores are present either through 01 between 
these plates The pores of Ednoaster, therefore, are not 
co characteristic or important a feature of the Edno- 
abteroidea as the above authors would claim 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that the Asteroidea are 
the most primitive Eleutherozoa, and their structure is 
much too simple to be derived directly from any known 
pelmatozoan 

June ib —“ On the Relation between the Spectra of Sun¬ 
spots and Stars ” By Sir Norman Loekyor, K C B , F R S 

In a previous paper on the chemical classification of the 
•.tars the author suggested the probability that, as the result 
of further work, the 11 genera " then proposed might have 
to be split up into “ species " During more recent re¬ 
searches the temperature classification was tested by com¬ 
paring thr relative intensities of the red and ultra-violet 
ends of lhe spectra of stars, situated on various horizons 
of the temperature curve, including Laprlla and Art turns, 
which, according to the original general classification, 
belong to the same type, viz ‘ Arcturian ” It was found 
That the sprctruni uF Capelin extended on an average about 
70 tenth-metres further into the ultra-violet than that 0/ 
Arc tutus, whilst the red portion of the spectrum is lertainly 
stronger in the latter That is to say, the general tempera¬ 
ture of Qrcturus ts probably appn nobly loiuer than that of 
Capella 

lhe next step was to see if chemuit change accompanied 
this reduction of temperature, and if so, whether the change 
was in any way related to the 1 hange from the photosphere 
to the ^Un-spot spectrum In cumpinng, for thin purpose, 
the spectra taken with the b-inch Henry prismatic camera, 
it was noticed that certain lines were relutivclv intensified 
m passing from the spectrum of Capella to that of Arc turns 

Similar comparisons of the 1 'ruunhnfi ric spectrum with 
the spectra of Capella and Arclurus respectively were next 
made Ihis work led lo lhe following conclusions —(1) 
lhat the line absorptions of Cufiella and the sun are 
practically identical, (2) that although, speaking generally, 
the same lines occur in the spectra of the sun and Arrturus, 
yet m the latter many lines aie lelatively more intense than 
in the former Moreover, in the great majority of such 
cases the lines so intensified are probably due to vanadium 
and titanium 

Now an analysis of the widened lines observed in sun¬ 
spots since the year 181)4 Has shown ftiat the elements 
1 chiefly affected arc also vanadium and titanium 

Thus it will be spen that whilst the temperature classifi¬ 
cation rertamly places Arctums on a lower temperature 
level than Capelin, and, therefore, the sun, the evidence 
obtained from a study of the line absorptions of Arcturus 
and of sun-spots indirates very clearly that the temperature 
1 of the Arcturian absorbing atmosphere is about the same 
as that °f the sun-spot nuclei during the above-mentioned 
period This conclusion justifies the ideas formulated by 
I De la Rue, Stewart, and Lcewy that the spots are produced 
bv the downrush of cooler material 

Reference is also made to Prof Hale’s suggestion that 
I because the lines which are widened in sun-spots appear as 
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strong dark lines in Pisclan stars, the effect may be pro¬ 
duced because sun-spots are more numerous in such stars, 
From the evidence adduced above it seems a far more 
probable explanation to suppose that these lines are In¬ 
tensified in sun-spots, and strengthened in those stars which 
have been placed on lower temperature levels than the sun, 
because the general temperature conditions are similar 
That is to say, the fall of temperature experienced by the 
metallic vapours in passing from the photosphere to the 
■pot nucleus is of tne same order as that to which an 
absorbing atmosphere is subjected in passing from the 
temperature conditions of Capella or the sun to those of 
Arcturus or the lower temperature stars 

" An Experiment Illustrating Harmonic Undertones " 
By H Knapman. Communicated by Dr G J Burch, 
F.R S 

If a vibrating tuning-fork is pressed against a light 
object such as a piece of paper or a stretched string, this 
object may follow the vibrations of the fork, contact being 
continuous This use of a tuning-fork is mentioned in 
Lord Rayleigh's “ Theory of Sound," § 133 In the present 
experiment a lightly poised piece of paper is touched by 
the fork, with small pressure contact may be broken during 
part of each vibration, and the paper gives a note re¬ 
sembling that of a bowed violin-string, in which harmonic 
overtones are strong With still less pressure, contact may 
be made only at every other vibration of the fork, when 
the paper gives a note an octave below that of the fork 
Similarly, contact at every third vibration of the fork gives 
the twelfth below, and so on We thus have the senes of 
harmonic undertones, and with a c f fork ten or more may 
be made easily audible 

An optical method or examining the vibrations is also 
described. A large tuning-fork was made to touch a small 
card, the edge of which was observed with a lens against 
a dark background, and appeared to be drawn out into a 
continuously shaded band, in which stationary positions 
wom visible The characteristics of various states of 
vibration were readily perceived 

Geological Society, June 22 —Dr J. E Marr, F R S , 
esident, in the chair —The igneous rocks of Pontesrord 
111 (Shropshire) Prof W. S- Boulton. The hill is a 
" plagioclmal ridge," bounded on all sides by faults, it 
Is made up entirely of igneous rocks There are two distinct 
groups of igneous rocks a bedded group, consisting of 
rhyolites and acid tuffs, with andesites and andesitic tuffs, 
and an intrusive group oF olivine-dolentes The northern 
end of the hill consists of rhyolite The andesitic group is 
made up of felsitlc-looklng tuffs, passing up into andesitic 
tuffs, hhllefllntas, and lavas The intrusive rocks are basic 
and often amygdaloidal, they compare in composition with 
such olivine-dolerltes as those of Rowley, the Clee Hills, and 
Little Wertlock—The Tertiary fossils of Somaliland, as re¬ 
presented in the British Museum (Natural History) 

R B Newton. The new material described is that m 
the Donaldson-Smith collection, and one presented by Major 
R G Edwards Leckle The large Lucinlds and speci¬ 
mens of Campanile (previously considered as Nerinsa) are 
typical of Eocene rocks generally, and they agree with the 
roramlnlfera in the Somaliland Limestones in supporting 
the reference of these rocks to this period Two limestones 
seem to be represented in the collections, and appear to be 
capable of correlation with those of the south-eastern corner 
of Arabia, as well as with those of Sind and Cutch Six 
new species are described and named, and sixteen species 
or varieties described —The Caernarvon earthquake of June 
19, 1903, and Its accessory shocks Dr C Davison. This 
earthquake was the strongest disturbance indigenous to the 
county for more than five centuries Its disturbed area 
contained about 25,000 square miles The centre of the 
Innermost IsoseismnJ (intensity 7) was situated beneath the 
sea, about 4 miles west of Fen-y-groes, and the longer axis 
of the isoseismal ran from N 40° E to S 40° W It is 
concluded that the earthquake was caused by a slip of about 
16 miles In length along a fault running in the above 
direction, hading north-westward, and passing either 
through Clynnog or a mile or two either to the north-west 
or south-east 
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Challenger Society, June 29 —Sir John Murray in the 
chair —The Chairman exhibited the skeleton of a 
problematical organism, possibly allied to Hehopora, from 
the sea bottom off Cuba, and read a letter on its structure 
from the late Prof Alleyne Nicholson —Mr E W, L. 
Holt exhibited some new and rare Crustacea from the 
Atlantic Mr Holt also read a paper on (he Schizopoda 
of the North Atlantic and its eastern slope, from the 
collections by Mr George Murray In the Oceana, by Dr. 
G H Fowler in HMS. Research in the Fserde Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay, and by himself in the Heiga off 
west Ireland These collections included a number of 
interesting novelties, notably among those forms which 
appeared to live actually on the bottom in deep water, and 
were caught by a tow-net attached to the trawl-rope — 
Mr Stanley tardlner opened a discussion on the distribu¬ 
tion of marine larvm, m which, mainly from his own 
observations, he dealt with their length of life in reference 
to their populating banks and shores in the lndo-Paclfic and 
Atlantic Oceans He concluded that the larvae of Crustacea 
and Eehinoderms other than Cnnoids may be expected to 
reach almost any bank, but that results in geographical 
distribution may be expected from Ccalenterata and 
Turbellana, and to some degree also from Chaecopoda, 
Gephyrea, and Molluscs 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, June 6.—The Hon Lord M'Laren in the 
chair —An obituary notice of Dr Charles Gatty, prepared 
by Prof W C M'lntosh, was read.—Dr E G Ooker, 
McGill University, Montreal, communicated a paper on the 
measurement of stress by thermal methods The paper was 
experimental, investigating on the one hand the effect of 
tension upon the coefficient of thermal expansion, and on 
the other the change of temperature accompanying the 
application of various kinds of stress The changes of 
temperature were measured thermoelectncally, corrections 
being applied for the loss of heat by conduction, radiation, 
&c , as the Btress was being applied A number of 
results were established, the most interesting being, 
perhaps, the fact that the rate of heat production during 
the development of the strain continues constant even after 
the limit of elasticity has been exceeded As regards the 
effect of stress on the coefficient of expansion, it was found 
that there was no appreciable change —A paper was read 
on the spectrum of Nova Persei and the structure of the 
bands, as photographed at Glasgow, by Prof, Becker. In 
the earlier photographs before August, 1901, the spectrum 
suggested a number of bright bands fading towards the 
ends and overlapping one another In the later photograph* 
the bands become detached and suggest a line spectrum in 
which the lines have broadened into bands I He broaden¬ 
ing was found to be proportional to the wave-length, and 
independent of the nature of the element The sequence of 
alternate maxima and minima which characterised the 
bands, and the distances separating these, were found to 
be also proportional to the wave-length This is in accord¬ 
ance with Doppler's principle if we assume the effects to 
be due to motion in the line of sight An important part 
of the paper was devoted to a mathematical demonstration 
of the correctness of the assumption that the resultant 
intensity at any point of the plate where several bands are- 
superposed Is the sum of the intensities which the radi¬ 
ations would singly produce The general conclusion was 
that the spectrum was due to hydrogen and helium.—In a 
note on astronomical seeing, Dr Halm directed attention 
to Langley's ingenious method for improving definition in 
a telescope by agitating the air in the tube This result, 
at first sight so contradictory to all preconceived Ideas, 
suggests consideration as to the condition of the atmo¬ 
sphere as a whole when the best definition is obtained 
The cause of the blurring is no doubt due to the changes 
of refraction which accompany the movements of the air. 
It every portion of the moving air came to its new position 
with exactly the temperature and density which belong to 
the new position, there would be no change of refraction 
and consequently no blurring Now this state is realised’ 
when the air is in a condition of convective or adiabatic 
equilibrium, and hence definition will be clearer the more 
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nearly the atmosphere approximates to this condition 
Definition is often very garni when gales are blowing, and 
there is no doubt as to the better definition In summer than 
in winter These and other cases seem capable of explan¬ 
ation along the lines indicated. 

June so—The Hon. Lord M’Laren in the chair—A 
paper was communicated by Lord Kolvln on the front and 
rear of a free procession of waves In deep water A solu¬ 
tion of the differential equations was obtained which re¬ 
presented a set of standing waves on an infinite sheet of 
water At time zero this set of standing waves was con¬ 
ceived as taking place over one-half, to the left (say) of a 
line drawn parallel to the ridges, while the rest of the 
surface to the right was initially at rest The standing 
waves were then decomposed into two equal processions 
moving respectively to the right and to the left. At any 
finite time after there would be a point to the right up 
to which the motion would be sinusoidal, and beyond which, 
further to the right, the waves would get flatter and longer 
This represented the beginning of a procession of waves 
advancing into still water Then to the left of the original 
line separating the undulating and smooth water there 
would be associated with the rightward moving procession 
of sinusoidal waves the tail end of the leftward moving 
proression This would give the end of a procession of 
waves -—Dr. Aahworth and Mr Nelson Annmndalo gave 
an account of some aged specimens of sea-anemone 
(Sagarins troglodytes) which had been kept in an aquarium 
in Edinburgh for about fifty years They are more sensitive 
than younger individuals to changes of environment, and 
slower in expanding when conditions again become favour¬ 
able They breed very sparingly, while the younger speci¬ 
mens from fourteen to fifteen years old kept in the same 
aquarium produce hundreds of young. There is only one 
other recorded case of longevity in ccslenterates, a speci¬ 
men of the anemone Actinia mesemhryanthemum, which 
died in 1&A7 at the age of about sixty-six According to 
unpublished observations of Mr J S Gardiner, the solitary 
coral Flabellum rub rum lives to the age of twenty-four 
years, while colonial corals, such as Goniastrza, Prion- 
astraea, Orbicella, and Pocillopora, reach the age of twenty- 
two to twenty-eight years —In a note on the effect of 
transverse magnetisation on the resistance of nickel wire at 
high temperatures, Prof C G Knott described a curious 
result recently obtained The effect of a strong transverse 
field is to diminish the resistance, and as the temperature 
rises the percentage change of resistance falls off very 
steadily until a8o° C is reached It begins then to fall on 
more slowly, passes through a pronounced minimum at 
about 390°, rises to a sharp maximum at 320°, and then 
falls rapidly to zero at about 346° A similar effect, but 
much less pronounced, is indicated in the author’s last pub¬ 
lished paper on the effect of longitudinal magnetisation 
—Mr. J K Mllno exhibited his new design of juxtapositer 
for bringing into contact two beams of light in spectro¬ 
photometry. The instrument had been made for him by 
Mr Hilger, and consisted of a special form of glass prism 
by means of which two beams of light originally apart 
were brought accurately with their contiguous edges in 
contact, each beam having been subjected to exactly the 
same treatment in the prism. The device could also be 
adapted to certain forms of polanmeter 

Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, June 21 —Prof G A J Cole in 
Lhe chair.—A general method in qualitative analysis for 
determining the presence of an oxide Prof C R C 
Tlohborno. The author proposed to use the reaction of 
phenoi-phthalein with acid-carbonate of sodium Phenol- 
phthaleln is colourless in neutral solutions, red with alkaline 
carbonates, and colourless with acid-carbonates Most 
metallic oxides will reduce a certain proportion of the acid- 
carbonate to the normal carbonate, and the solution then 
strikes a deep crimson colour if filtered from the oxide and 
tested with the phenoiphthaleln Almost all hydrated 
oxides and oxides made In the moist way decompose the 
sodium add-carbonate solution Mineral oxides or oxides 
which have been ignited, with a few exceptions, behave 
badly in this respect Ferric oxide and alumina do not 
act, as the carbonates do not exist, The following oxides 
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will reduce the acid carbonate to the neutral salt of soda — 
oxides of lead, silver, bismuth, zinc (ignited and pre¬ 
cipitated), copper, antimony, cerium, iron (other than 
Fe a O a ), mercury, and tin —A method for the mechanical 
analysis of soils T Crook. The method described is a 
hydraulic one, and may be regarded as a modification of 
the Schcine process No piezometer is used, and the speeds 
of flow are standardised by varying the size of the outflow 
aperture and the head of water The scheme of analysis 
suggested is a fairly complete one, including the coarser 
ingredients, as well as the fine earth lhe author urges 
that the object of a mechanical analysis should be two¬ 
fold —(i) to enable a modernlely definite idea to be formed 
of the way in which a soil is built up In its natural state, 
(3) to show something of the physical properties possessed 
by the soil —The state in which helium exists in pitch¬ 
blende R J Mon, When pitchblende is reduced to 
powder in a vacuum, water vapour, helium, carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and oxygen are liberated Water is the chief 
substance set free, of the gases, helium sometimes con¬ 
stitutes about half 'lhe helium obtained by rather coarse 
pulverisation was about 1 per cent of the total quantity 
present in the mineral, as determined by fusion with 
hydrogen potassium sulphate The carbon dioxide obtained 
mechanically was less than 1 part in 10,000 of the total 
quantity present The results support the supposition that 
helium exists in pitchblende in the free state, and is con¬ 
tained in extremely minute cavities A specimen of pitch¬ 
blende, powdered in vacuo , yielded gases containing o 7 per 
cent of hydrogen, which may possibly be a product of the 
action of radium on the water contained in the cavities of 
the mineral —The Rev H O'Toolo exhibited and de¬ 
scribed an apparatus for determining the expansion of rods, 
&r , when heated 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 4 —M. Mascart in the chair — 
On certain functional equations and on a class of algebraic 
surfaces Emile Picard.—Syntheses in the anthracene 
spues Tnphenylanthrau ne dihydride and its derivatives 
A Haller and A Quyot. Two modes of synthesis are 
given, the one starting from diphenylanthrone and the 
other from triphenylmethane-o-carboxyhc acid methyl ester, 
making use of the Gngnard reaction Both give good 
yields —Muscular work and expenditure of energy in 
dynamic contraction, with gradual shortening of the 
muscles A Chauveau .—Trypanroih in the treatment of 
trypanosomiasis A Lav*ran The use of this dye was 

proposed by Ehrlich and Shiga The effects produced by 
this reagent are compared witn those of arsemous acid, 
the two have also been tried in combination, but the 
general results are disappointing—On the properties of 
different substances as regards their ponderable emanation 
R BlOndlot.—On the seeds of Nevroptrrls M 

Grand 1 Bury.—Presentation of the fifteenth Bulletin chrono- 
tmltnque (1902-1903) of the Observatory of Besanfon 
M Laawy.—M Fliche was elected a correspondant of the 
academy in the section of rural economy, m the place of 
M Lechartier —On functions representable analytically 
H Lsbstgus,—On the general theory of networks and 
congruences Emile Martin.—On a general equality com¬ 
mon to all fundamental functions W BteklofT.—On the 
stability of aerostats Henri HervL Comparative effects 
of the 0-rays and the n-rays, as well as of the a-rays and 
the 11,-rays. on a phospflorescent surface Jean Boeqmrol. 
lhe radiations emitted by polonium affect a phos¬ 
phorescent calcium sulphide screen, the action differing 
according as the radiation ha** passed through glass or 
not —On the kathode rays A reply to the note of M. 
Pellat P VII lard. —On the measurement of temperature 
Frnest Bolvay. If two portions of a substance situated 
near to each other have widely differing temperatures, It 
is impossible to measure this difference with a thermo¬ 
meter, and a possible case of this kind is given —On the 
5pectrophotometrlc estimation of small quantities of carbon 
monoxide in air L de Saint-Martin. The Instrument 
measures the ratio between the amounts of haemoglobin 
combined with oxygen and carbon monoxide, up to the 
limit of 1 per cent of CO—The determination of the 
atomic weight of nitrogen by the volumetric analysis of 
nitrogen monoxide. Adrien Jaequerod and Bt. Bogdan. 
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Pure nitrogen monoxide, prepared from sodium nitrite and 
hydroxy I amine sulphate, was reduced to nitiogen by means 
of a red hot iron wire, and the change of pressure at con¬ 
stant volume measured 'the value 14019 is deduced from 
the preliminary experiments as the atomic weight of 
nitrogen —Allotropic states of antimony sulphide and their 
heats of formation MM Gulnohnnt and Chrdtlen. — 
The action of ammonia gas upon trichloride, tribromide, 
^nd truodide of arsenic C Hufot. Arsenic trichloride 
atoaits with ammonia at —40° C , forming arsenic amide, 
As^NHJ, This amide is insoluble in linuTd ammonia, but 
is immediately decomposed by water The same amide is 
formed from the bromide and iodide of arsenu Kept at 
o° C , the amide slowly loses ammonia and gives the 
imide, As,(NHL arid this, heated to 350° C , gives the 
nitride, AsN —On a method of splitting up fermentation 
lactic acid into its optically active components E Jung* 
flslseh. The separation is based on the differences in 
properties of the three lactates of quinine, and full details 
of the method adopted are given Syntheses of pcnta- 
inethyleneglycol, of the nitrile, and of pimelic acid J L 
Hsmensti The glycol has been obtained from the torre- 
upending dlbromopentane, by conversion into the diacetin, 
and this into the glycol Pimelic nitrile was obtained from 
dilodopentane by heating in alcoholic solution with potas¬ 
sium cyanide —The action of mixed organomagnesium 
compounds on phthalimide and phenylphthalimide Con¬ 
stantin BOIa.—lodo compounds obtained from meU- 
nitramline P Iranans. —New synthesis of aa-dunethyl- 
ediplc acid G Blano.— On atmospheric formaldehyde H 
Hanrlet. In a preceding note the amount of formaldehyde 
existing in the air is estimated to be from 2 to 6 grams 
per 100 cubic metres of air M Armand Gautier has now 
pointed out that air containing such a proportion of 
formaldehyde is absolutely irrespirable The production of 
carbon dioxide by passing the air over mercuric oxide 
heated to 250° C. must therefore be attributed to some com¬ 
pound of this aldehyde.—On recent results in porcelain 
manufacture F Qarres. —On the mechanism of the con¬ 
traction of muscular fibres, and in particular those of the 
adductor muscles of lamellibranchs F. Msrossu— On 
some points in the anatomy of cirnpedes A Oruvel — 
The culture of spermatoroids Alphonse L&bbg. It is 
possible for the spermatozoid to commence to develop by 
itself on a simple culture medium, and away from any 
organised substratum —The colours of flowers G 

OouUbm.—T he question of the cultivation of cotton in 
tropical Africa Aug Ohsvtller.—The presence of hydro- 

2 uinone in the pear G ItUlbra and G Ballhtohs, — 
>n the lateral roots of the pepper plant H Jacob de 
Oordovnoy. —New researches on the vegetative apparatus 
of certain UredmeaJ Jakob IrlkMon. —On the culture 
and development of the fungus which produces anthrarnosis 
in the vine P Vltia and P Paeottot— On the variability 
of temperature in the Antarctic regions Henryk 
Arotowekl. 

Nrw South Wai fs 

LInnean Society, May 25 —Dr T Stone Dixson, presi¬ 
dent, in the chair—The botany of south-western New 
South Wales F Turner. The characteristics of the in¬ 
digenous and acclimatised vegetation of the country lying 
between 35° S let , and the Murray or Hume River (the 
boundary between New South Wales and Victoria), and 
141° and 147° E long , are discussed The census of the 
phanerogams and vascular cryptogams now brought for¬ 
ward lompnsea a total of 379 genera and 949 species — 
Studies on Australian Molluscs, part vm C Hadlsy. In 
August, iqoa, Mr G H Halligan and the author made a 
single cast of the dredge in 100 fathoms, 16 miles east of 
Wollongong—a depth Tor the first time attained by loml 
workers The haul was very successful, and produced a 
large number of Mollusia The new species largely dupli¬ 
cated those of the Thetis expedition, and were noted during 
the progress of the report thereon Other species of interest 
are now discusaed —The bacterial origin or the gums of 
the arabln group, xi. t the nutrition of Baer ataciae Dr 
R Greig Smith- Bad acacia?, the arabin-fornler, pro¬ 
duces gum readily In the presence of suitable nutrients 
Lev u lose, saccharose, maltose, manmte, and glj^rin are 
sources of carbon, while dextrose, galactose, lactose, and 
raffinose are not Dextrose or galactose prevents the gum 
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being formed from levulase or maltose The organism 
acquires ahd readily loses the power of utilising saccharose. 
It temporarily loses the gum-forming faculty when sub- 
cultivated upon sugar-free media The amides are the best 
nitrogenous nutrients , a trace of asparagine (004 per cent.) 
is sufficient to produce half the maximum amount of gum. 
Salts may accelerate, depress or prevent gum-formation. 
1 races of alkaline curate or succinate were most favour¬ 
able Sumach tannin assists the formation of gum upon 
artificial agar media Oak tannin hinders the formation, 
but the retarding effect may be neutralised by the addition 
of glycerin The bacterium might be used to distinguish 
certain tannins The 1 tannin probably acts physically by 
making the medium more contractile, so that the bacteria 
are slowly supplied with nutrients in solution The 
optimum temperature is 17 9 C The most suitable medium, 
as deduced from the experiments, serves as a diagnostic 
for other gum bacteria Gum acacia has not a cellulose 
origin In the host plant it is formed from the wandering 
9ugars, levulose and maltose Manuring with saline 
matters does not promise to be a remedy for the prevention 
of gum-flux in fruit trees Peach trees that were inoculated 
with Back acactae (from Acacta bmervata ,) developed gum- 
flux The exudate was a metarabin gum The host plant 
can convert Bart ataciae into JUact metarabmum, proving 
what had been suspected, that the latter is a variety of the 
former, producing an insoluble gum lhis explains the 
uniformity of the gums from certain species of trees—'I he 
loss of colour in red wines Dr R Greig Smith. Two 
samples of dry red wine which had exhibited the pheno¬ 
menon of 11 vin kournJ 11 were found to contain aietic 
bacteria 
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THE MIND OF A GREAT THINKER 
An Autobiography By Herbert Spencer Two 
volumes. Pp , vol. 1, *11 + 556, vol 11, it + 542 
(London : Williams and Nor gate, 1904 ) Price a8r 
net 

GREAT and peculiar interest attaches to these 
volumes, because in them Herbert Spencer has 
displayed the steps of the evolution in his own mind 
of that great scheme of universal evolution which has 
50 profoundly affected modern thought, and has de¬ 
scribed the mental characteristics that conduced to the 
conception and the working out of that scheme 
Spencer was peculiarly well fitted for the task of self¬ 
revelation, and it may safely be said that never before 
have the mental processes by which a great thinker 
has produced a vast system of conceptions been so 
clearly exposed 

The exposition is scattered through more than a 
thousand pages* of matter, much of which is* trivial 
or redundant, and it is perhaps worth while to set 
down consecutively, and In what seems the order of 
relative importance, the peculiarities of the philo¬ 
sopher's mind and character which, according to his 
own account, played a principal part in making the 
synthetic philosophy just that which it is, 

Spencer rightly claims that he possessed in an ex¬ 
ceptional degree the three great faculties (i) of de¬ 
ductive synthesis; (2) of analysis, leading to the 
discovery in complex and seemingly widely different 
phenomena of the elements or features that they have 
in common, and so to the inductive verification of large 
deductions, (3) "the ability to discern inconspicuous 
analogies " 

The first of these was conspicuously manifested at 
every stage of the development of the system, the 
earliest considerable display of it being the deduction 
from the "law of equal freedom " of the conclusions 
as to political and social institutions presented in 
" Social Statics " The second was early manifested 
in the famous essay on "The Universal Postulate,” 
which aimed " to identify the common elements of all 
those beliefs . which we regard as having absolute 
validity " The third was brilliantly exercised in the 
discovery of that celebrated analogy which has now 
become incorporated in common speech in the phrase 
41 fhe social organism ” 

These three powers were certainly present in very 
high degree, and the deductive and inductive 
tendencies preserved a balance such as is by no means 
common But it is possible that thany minds have 
equalled Spencer's in these respects, and the exceptional 
development of these powers would not have sufficed 
to give us the synthetic philosophy in the absence of 
certain other very stcongiy marked mental traits that 
contributed to rehder Spencers mind peculiarly 
•effective in the carrying out of th* great Work that he 
accomplished ' Among- these the first place rtiust be 
as rfghed to the effective belief in universal education 
according .to immutable laws, a belief'early acquired 
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qnd -constantly fostered by'the questions put to young 
Spencer by his father, who rightly considered the lead¬ 
ing to a search after causes to be the most important 
function of the educator " A constant question with 
him was,— 1 1 wonder what is the cause of so-and-so 
-always the tendency in himself, and the tendency 
strengthened in me, was to regard everything as 
naturally caused ” The " constitutional readiness to 
grasp the abstract necessity of causal relations M thus 
" rendered by practice unusually strong,” Spencer 
himself seems to have regarded, probably rightly, as 
the most important feature of his intellectual equip¬ 
ment, just as the lack of development, and, in fact, the 
ucLual repression, of this tendency, strong in most 
children, was and still is the gravest defect of English 
education Hardly Uss important was the supreme 
confidence in his own mental processes, amounting, 
indeed, to intellectual arrogance, w’hich, at the age of 
twenty, rendered him desirous of making public 
" some of mv ideas upon the state oT the world and 
religion," and which, a much more exceptional fact, re 
mained unimpaired throughout his long life There 
can be no doubt that this was essential to his achieve¬ 
ment, by the lack oT such confidence many fine 
intellects arc rendered sterile, and had Spencer not 
possessed it in a very remarkable degree, had he been 
ever so slightly infected with that diffidence lvhich was 
so marked a trait of his friend, George Eliot, he would 
not even have embarked upon a literary career, or, if 
embarked, he must have remained comparatively un¬ 
productive 

Closely allied with this last, and still more closely 
allied with one another, were the three traits " dis¬ 
regard of authority,” 11 the absence of moral fear,” 
and the tendency to criticise rather than to appreciate, 
each earned to a very extraordinary pitch These, 
generating a repugnance to every kind of statement 
based upon authority and not appealing to reason for 
Its acceptance, seem to have determined the trend of 
intellectual activity from the earliest v^ars, from the 
time when as a small boy Spencer refused to apply 
himself to the study of Latin or of other languages 
and at the age of thirteen years rejected the current 
definition of inertia, to the time when he set aside all 
religious authority, laid down Kant's " Critique of 
Pure Reason ” rejecting his doctrine of time and space 
" at once and absolutely ” after reading a few pages 
only, set himself in " Man v the State ’’ in unqualified, 
opposition to the dominant trend of political change, 
and criticised adversely the frescoes of Michnel Angelo 
in the Sustine Chapel, the compdsilions of Raphael 
and of Wagner, the dialogues of Plato and the archi¬ 
tecture of Venice 

Important, too, was his persistency in the pursuit 
of any end, his " tendency to be enslaved by a plan 
once formed,” frequently displayed throughout life in 
things both large and small Without this natural 
persistency he would not have gone far towards the 
completion of his great scheme in the face of serious 
pecuniary difficulties and in spite of disturbances of 
health which, whether they were serious or not, 
certainly diminished very greatly his capacity for work. 
In,boyhood this persistency was displayed very remark- 
' ' ‘' ’ 
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ably when he walked from Hinton to Derby, a distance 
of more than one hundred miles, in three days almost 
without food or sleep, and its manifestation in later life 
is well illustrated by the statement that after the pro¬ 
jection of the evolutionary system at the age of thirtyr 
seven, " nearly everything I wrote had a bearing, direct 
or indirect, on the doctrine of evolution ” 

Among the characters of direct importance to his 
intellectual productiveness must be reckoned the 
freedom and spontaneity of his ideational processes 
During boyhood trains of ideas were apt to occupy 
his attention for long periods excluding all awareness 
of his surroundings, and this seems to have been 
especially frequent during walking. He speaks of 
(his free flow of ideas in boyhood as " castle-building,’ 1 
but names it 11 constructive imagination " when, 
in later life, owing to systematisation of interests, his 
ideational processes tended towards ends related to his 
general scheme of conceptions This spontaneity of 
the ideation®/ processes enabled him to reach his con* 
ceptions and conclusions with a minimum of voluntary 
effort and, indeed, his efforts were more often directed 
to the checking rather than, as with most of us, to 
the promoting of the flow of thought The following 
passage describes this as well ns another important 
mental trait 

“ It has never been my way to set before myself a 
problem and puzzle out an answer The conclusions 
at which I have from time to time arrived, have not 
been arrived at as solutions of questions raised, but 
hAve been arrived at unawares-—each as the ultimate 
outcome of a body of thoughts which slowly grew 
from a germ t Some direct observation, or some fact 
met with m reading, would dwell with me * apparently 
b"cnuse I had a sense of its significance It was not 
th'it there arose a distinct consciousness of its general 
meaning, but rather that there was n kind of 
instinctive interest in those facts which have general 
meanings For example, the detailed structure of this 
or that species of mammal , would leave little im¬ 
pression , but when I met with the statement that, 
alpiost without exception, mammals have seven 

cervical vertebrae, this would strike me and be remem¬ 
bered as suggestive 0 

In this passage is indicated the last of the faculties 
of primary importance, the faculty of seizing upon 
facts or conceptions that were of significance for his 
scheme of thought, well illustruted by his adoption 
and extended application of von Baer’s phrase 11 the 
change from homogeneity to heterogeneity ” It was 
'this subtle and ready working of selective attention that 
rendered unnecessary the storing in the memory of 
vast masses of facts, and enabled him to dispense 
with any very extensive reading Spencer's “ sporadic 
memory 11 was avowedly poor, and this fact, cooper¬ 
ating in youth with a constitutional idleness, a distaste 
tor continued reading and an impatience of opinions 
with which he did not agree, and in later life cooper¬ 
ating with nn incapacity for reading dating from the 
time of the writing of the 11 Psychology ” (at 38), 
vei-y effectively preserved him from that “ accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge in excess of power to use it *' 
which he deplored as one of the common results of the 
current educational methods and regarded as one of 
the principal .sources of Intellectual sterility in maqy 
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able men* It is an interesting question, How would 
Spencer's (vork have beert modified had he devoted 
much time and energy to reading in place of passing- 
restlessly from plate to place, unable to bear solitude,, 
constantly seeking^ to ‘kill time, as he tells us, by 
various trivial occupations? Would extensive reading" 
have Hioked the springs of production? There can 
be no doubt that, had his mental digestion proved 
equal to the task, a greater acquaintance with the 
history of thought would have enabled him to raise 
his works to a still higher level than that they actually- 
attained—to secure for them an even more solid and 
enduring fame. 

Of the further 1 qualities that especially contributed 
to determine the character of his political and ethical 
doctrines, we may note a love of freedom, a quick 
sympathetic resentment of all injustice, a high valu¬ 
ation of pleasure fur its own sake 

As to the general impression of the man produced 
by this autobiography, it seems, certain that it is unduly 
harsh and unfavourable, for Spencer persisted with 
almost painful honesty and in accordance with the 
principle he had adopted, in laying stress upon the 
distinctive or peculiar features, while neglecting those 
more amiable traits which he shared with men in 
general The result is that, whereas most biographies, 
and even autobiographies, are of the nature of a 
portrait, in which the artist selects an aspect and) 
idealises to some extent the features of the subject, 
this one re*emfrle$ rather a harsh, crude photograph 
that reproduces ,with relentless accuracy, and even 
gives undue prominence to, the lines and the warts, 
all the asperities of nature and all the bruises of the 
battle of life W McD 


AMERICAN BIG GAME 

Afiijfr- 0 *, Bison, Sheep t and Goat By C Whitney 
and others American Sportsman's Library Pp 
284, illustrated (New York The Macmillan 
Co , London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1904) 
Price 8 s 6d, net 

The SUll-Hur^lef By T S. Van Dyke Pp vui-f- 
390, illustrated (New York The Macmillan Co.; 
London . Macmillan and Co , Ltd., J904 ) Price 
ys 6 d neL r 

HE members of the deer tribe, together with the 
pronghorned antelope, or prongbuck, having 
been described in an earlier volume of the same senes, 
the work standing first in our list completes the account 
of the wild ruminants of North America The names 
of the authors—Mr C. Whitney for the musk-ox, Mr. 
G. B Grinnell for the bison, and Mr O Wister for 
the mountain sheep and the white goat—form a 
sufficient guarantee that the text of this volume will 
combine that mixture of sport and natural history 
for which the trqe sportsman always looks in works 
of this nature, and a glance at its pages shows that 
such is really (he case From title-page to index the 
method of ,treatment and the style of writing are 
admirable, so admirable, indeed, that there is scarcely 
a sentence to, which exception can be taken. 

„ One admirable,future is that all three authors have 
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agredd to'adopt one system of nomenclature, selecting 
that of Mr- Rowland Ward’s " Records of Great 
Game, 1 ’ Not only is this satisfactory from the point 
of view of uniformity, but it indicates, In some degree 
at any rate, a tendency to revolt against the American 
practice of regarding every coloiii-phase of an animal I 
as representing a distinct species* Accordingly we 
find all the American forms of wild sheep included 
under a single specific heading In the case of the 
musk-ox, the author has indeed seen fit to depart from 
this admirable practice, classing the East Greenland 
animal as a species apart from the typical Ovibos 
moschatus of the Barren Grounds Moreover, he is 
not justified in suggesting that the name O m ward 1 
(first proposed in our own columns) should give place 
to Dr Alien’s O. pcaryt, Doubtless Lieut Peary 
has more claim to have a musk-ox named after him 
than has Mr. Rowland Ward, but if wc are to dis¬ 
regard the rule of priority in regard to names of recent 
origin, zoology will soon be in a state of hopeless 
chaos 

Since the history of the bison has been written and 
re-wntten over and over again, the portion of the 
present volume dealing with the musk-ox has greater 
claims to novelty than have the chapters devoted to 
the first-named animal Mr Whitney’s account of the 
extreme difficulties and hardships inseparable from an 
expedition into the Barren Grounds shows that musk¬ 
ox hunting is by no means holiday ivork, and that 
even when plans have been most carefully laid, a trip 
may result in failure even to sight the game Perhaps 
it is not generally known that previous to the author’s 
venture 'the only extensive trips that had been piade 
into the Barren Grounds were those of the two English¬ 
men, Mr. Warburton Pike and Mr H T Mumv J 

As a companion to the preceding excellent volume 
and its fellow in the same senes, 11 The Deer Family, 1 ' 
Mr Van Dyke’s "The Still-Hunter’* may be heartily 
commended Written more exclusively from the 
sportsman's point of view, it deals in considerable 
detail with the technique of stalking—or " still-hunt- 
ing " os our American friends term this kind of sport 
—and is especially devoted to the pursuit of the white¬ 
tailed and mule deer and the prongbuck As we learn 
from a statement on the back of the title-page and 
the preface, this volume is a new and illustrated 
edition of a work which originally appeared so long 
ago as 18B2 or thereabouts. But it is none the worse 
for this, since it not only describes American deer¬ 
stalking in its palmy days, but is thoroughly up to 
modern requirements m the matter of nfles and other 
essentials of sport. 

The illustrations, which are both numerous and 
artistic, are nearly all drawn for a special purpose, and 
serve to indicate both the impediments and the facili¬ 
ties with which the sportsman is likely to meet in the 
pursuit of his quarry While the earlier chapters are 
devoted to a description of the manner in which to 
recognise good hunting grounds, and the various 
methods of tracking and shooting deer, life later ones 
treat more especially of rifles and hbw to use them, 
with a discussion on the type of bullet and the <Sharg^ 
of powder best suited to this kind of sport. 
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If the big-game sportsman wlity ifitends to shoot in 
Amenca be provided with the volume heading this 
notice and its companion on the " Deer Family,”' 
together with Mr, Van Dyke’s "Still-Hunter," he 
may consider that, so far as literature is concerned, 
he is thoroughly equipped for his task The first two 
volumes have, in addition, no small amount of interest 
for niiLuralists of all countries R L 


THE OF BIT OF A PLANET 
Grundris* der theorchtchen Astronomie und der 
Geschichte der Planetentheonen Zweitc verinehrte 
Auflage By Prof Johannes Frischauf Pp xv + 
199 (Leipzig ■ Wilhelm Engelmnnn, 1903 ) 

HE title of this work is too comprehensive, an 
outline of theoretical astronomy might be ex 
preted to touch at least gravitational Lhcory, even if 
other physical sections were omitted Prof Frjschauf’s. 
work—the first edition of which appeared in 1871—is 
engaged almost exclusively with the geometrical 
problem of finding an orbit from observation, and with 
n detailed history of Krplei \ search for the true form 
of a planet's orbit It is intended as an introduction, 
and is not ambitious for completeness, indeed, it omits 
many things a student might well be told, which would 
not have broken its attractive readable quality For 
example, there are marry better approximations for 1 
solution of Kepler’s piOblem than that given on p 6, 
and the well known graphical solution with the help 
of the curve of sines is not mentioned, this should not 
be omitted, for it is a method of real utility, and with 
proper care can be worked, as Bauschinger says, with 
an error not exceeding n tenth of a degree 

The author is well advised in following Gauss 
closely, it is almost inevitable that the work should 
be largely composed of excerpts from the Theorxa 
MotuSj and a writer serves his readers best who does 
not disguise them But the numerical examples would 
have gained by being less faithful The practice of 
astronomers in their reductions has undergone very 
great changes, and justice is not done to it by a note 
such as that at the bottom of p 74, where, in reference 
to certain places of the sun extracted by Gauss directly 
from the tables—von Zach’s presumably—Prof Fris- 
chauf explains that our procedure is now less primitive. 

Those who prefer to read Gauss and Olbers in 
the original, or in the masterly handbooks of Watson 
or Oppolzer, will find plenty to interest them in the 

third part of this work Under a title of the history 

of the planetary theory, Prof Frischauf gives, along 
with a cursory account of the rest of the history, a 
most interesting detailed story of Kepler’s successive 
efforts to obtain the true form of a planet’s orbit Prof, 
Frischauf remarks that there are few more interesting 
pieces in the history of science; yet very few authors 
have allowed themselves space to do it justice. Dr. 
Frischauf, as professor at Gratz, is the appro¬ 
priate man to write upon Kepler, for Kepler 

himself was a lecturer on mathematics at Tlrhtz, 

and there* made his name as an astrologer 
The penetration of the older theories deserves more 
recognition than it gets; it is but little known 
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well true elliptic motion can be simulated by an 
eccentric circle and Ptolemy's equant The equant is 
a point about which motion in the circle appears uni¬ 
form In elliptic motion it may be easily seen that 
the empty focus is approximately such a point. Using 
the equant, the maximum error in longitude is only 
one quarter the square of the eccentricity—8' only for 
Mars, and for the other planets, except Mercury, less 
than 2 f But if any reader wants to know all the 
equant can possibly be made to do before it must be 
condemned, let him read this account of Kepler’s 
efforts 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Fourth Dimension By C Howard Hinton, M A. 

Pp vih + 247; with coloured frontispiece (London 

Swan Sonnenschein and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 

4J 6 d 

A book bearing the present title may be reasonably 
expected to contain certain things In the first place 
it should have a clear exposition of Descartes’s appli¬ 
cations of algebra to geometry) and conversely of 
geometry to algebra, the logical conclusion of which 
consists in the removal of all restrictions as to the 
conceivable number of dimensions of space In the 
second place it should contain clear, concise, and 
exactly worded statements of the peculiar and dis¬ 
tinctive geometrical properties which are characteristic 
of spaces of two, three, four, or more dimensions re¬ 
spectively Among these peculiarities might be cited, 
as examples, the number of possible regular figures 
corresponding to the five regular polyhedra of three- 
dimensional space, the number of independent motions 
of a rigid body, the properties analogous to those of 
the shortest distance between two lines, the symmetry 
of crystals, and, in short, any results calculated to 
convince the reader that the study of space not only 
of four, but of five, six , and generally n dimensions 
leads to the discovery of geometrical theorems no less 
interesting than those of ordinary plane and solid 
geometry 

Now such things as these are either entirely absent 
from the book or else they are mixed up with such 
a mass of irrelevant and discursive matter as to render 
it often quite impossible to make out what the author 
is driving at The notion of a fourth dimension is 
associated with the belief in a higher world with 
electricity and magnetism, with organic life, with 
logic and philosophy, with the nature of the human 
soul, and with a variety of other ideas only calculated 
to mislead the reader as to the real use of such in¬ 
quiries It is doubtful whether any tangible idea of 
the " eight cell " or any other four-dimensional figure 
can be gained by mere playing with coloured squares 
or cubes The proper way to realise the nature of such 
figures is by studying their projections on pairs of 
coordinate planes, anf four-dimensional space has the 
great advantage over three-dimensional in that any 
figure formed of points can be completely represented 
by protections on two sheets of paper, a whereas for a 
three-dimensional figure one sheet is insufficient and 
two sheets are too much. 

There is a certain class of individual, far too common 
in this country, who busies himself in pestering his 
mathematical friends with long and rambling letters 
on such questions as " What is the fourth dimension? >v 
■■'or " What is the ether? ” Such people very rarely 
know anything about the three dimensions of the space 
t^ey live in, but Mr, Hinton’s book w(ll, it Is to be 
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hoped, give them something to think about which wil^ 
at least amuse them and keep them occupied The 
great misfortune is that such books are believed by 
the general public to be descriptions by a mathe¬ 
matician of the work of other mathematicians Con¬ 
sequently, mathematicians obtain a reputation for 
being unpractical which they certainly do not deserve 

The Hill Towns of Italy . By Egerton J, Williams, 
}un Pp. xiv + 398, with illustrations from photo¬ 
graphs and map (London Smith, Elder and Co., 
1904 ) Price ioj 6 d net 

The majority of English people who visit Italy con¬ 
fine their attention to large towns such as Florence, 
Rome, Naples and Venice The medieval towns 
of Etruria and Umbria constitute practically a 
terra incognita to the ordinary tourist The author 
has done useful work in directing attention to 
a district full of historic associations, and the 
picturesque glimpses which he has given us both of 
towns and country may well tempt those who have 
the time and opportunity to go and visit the district 
themselves 

If there is one feature which lends itself to criticism, 
it is that a perusal of the book docs not give one a 
mental picture so much of the towns themselves as of 
an American traveler's impressions of them It is 
probably very hard for any writer to describe Italian 
life who has not spent several of his early years in 
Italy. So long as the writer confines himself to 
purely descriptive matter the facts are Italian enough, 
but where he endeavours to give colour to the scene, 
that colour hardly feels right We may cite such 
sentences as 11 The exquisite grace and sweetness of 
the madonna hold the onlooker like a vise " (query 
vice)- "One more ancient madonna greeted me as 
I passed out by the left aisle " It would also be 
interesting to know the author’s authority for such 
spelling as Velathri and Thrasymene Velitrae and 
Trasimene arc certainly usual Seeing, however, that 
the book was written as the result of only a sojourn 
of a spring and summer among the hill towns, we 
can but be surprised at the amount of interesting 
matter which it contains 

Our Mountain Garden By Mrs Theodore Thomas. 
Pp 212 (New York The Macmillan Company; 
London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 
6 s 6 d net 

Suburban gardeners sometimes attempt) with less or 
more success, generally less, to establish a mountain 
in the back garden. The author of this book has 
adopted the converse plan of establishing a garden on 
a New Hampshire mountain side In this little book 
she tells us how she did it, what patience she exercised, 
what disappointments she experienced, what ultimate 
success she achieved. 

The story is well told, and it is obvious that the 
gardener was not only successful, but that she deserved 
to be. 

Nevertheless, her sympathies seem rather to be with 
the birds and wild animals to which she acted as 
hostess than with the plants she used for deooration. 
She seems to have looked on the plants as so many- 
cakes of oolour, useful for producing effect, but to 
have ignored the mental refreshment which a more 
thorough study of their .peculiarities and of their 
manners and customs would have afforded. 

Her 11 practical hints ” are excellent, and will be 
serviceable to those disposed to follow her example 
and make a garden for themselves according to their 
own notions. 
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The list of shrubs, flowers, and weeds cultivated is 
disfigured by an unusual number of printer’s *' weeds,” 
though it is scarcely fair to the 11 compositors ” to 
attribute to them errors for which the author ought 
to be held responsible If the book should, as is very 
likely to be the case, appear in a second edition, it is 
to be hoped that this list will be revised by someone 
familiar with the names of plants and with the way 
in which they should be spelt. 

Gutde to the Analyst* of Potable Spirtts By S Archi¬ 
bald Vascy Pp ix + b7 (London Bailli£re, 

Tindall and Cox, 1904) Price 3J fid net 

1 HP analysis of potable spirits h.is within recent time 
acquired increased importance on account of the atten¬ 
tion now given by medical men and others to the 
characters of potable alcohol, and also on account of 
the action of inspectors under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts in connection with the' attempts which art 
being made by various local authorities: throughout the 
co mtr\ to put a stop to the misdescription of spirits 
I he \cts under which the F\cisc authorities work 
unfortunately contain no adequate definition of such 
articles .is whisky and brandy, and this omission has 
undoubtedly facilitated the manufacture of factitious 
spirits At the present turn then is prnrtir illv no 
official control over the sale of ardent spirits b-yond 
ensuring to the customer, solely in the interest ot the 
Revenue, that their alcoholic strength shall not be 
b’low a certain minimum The Revenue authorities 
arj not concerned to know' whether what is caIJrd 
whisky is a pot-sLill or a patent still spirit, whether 
it is made from raw gram or malt, or whether it is 
old or new To them it is a matter of little moment 
whether w»hat is railed brandy is genuine grape spirit, 
< r whether it is a rectified spirit obtained from mai/e 
cr potatoes, flavoured with so-called essence of brandy 
and coloured with caramel 

I hose who trade in these things arc, however, taking 
steps to ensure that purchasers who, in the words of 
the Act, are entitled to be supphrd with articles “of 
the nature, substance and quality demanded,” shall 
be served with genuine grnpe-spiriL when they ask 
for “ brandy,” and the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts 
have been set in motion to secure this, and convictions 
under their provisions have already been obtained 
Vow- that a decision of one of the higher courts has 
b-'en given, confirming those of the courts below, the 
I ical authorities will doubtless continue to lake action, 
and public analysts will probably be very busy with 
such cases Mr \asey’s book, therefore appears at 
an opportune time, and may be recommended to the 
poticc of all who are interested in the subject of 
differentiating spirits 

Forestry ji the Ututrd Kingdom By Prof W 
Schhch, 1 * H S Pp "2 (London Bradbury, 
Agnew and Co , Ltd , n d ) 

This book gives a very able exposition of the pressing 
need of extended and improved forestry in the United 
Kingdom It denis with certain important points 
already discussed, as the author informs us, in lectures 
at various centres Prof Schhch sets forth a very 
strong case in favour of the better management of 
British woodlands His arguments, supported by very 
convincing statistics, are such as should meet with the 
approval and support of all interested in the subject 
The problem of how to utilise to the best advantage 
our enormous acreage of waste land is ably dealt with, 
and in our opinion settled by the author in chapter lii. 
ITiis chapter contains a most interesting discussion 
on the conflicting interests of forests and game pre- 
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serves, Prof Schhch, however, shows how these mnv 
be reconciled The chapter also contains numerous 
practical hints and yield tables showing the financial 
leturn to be expeded from properly managed woods 
We cannot close this notire without mentioning the 
excellent .senes of photographs illustrating ihe natural 
regeneration of beech, the production of high-class, 
oak timber, and the proper density of spruce woods 
The photographs have been judiciously' chosen bv the 
author, and included to show what result i.in be 
achieved when forests arc treated in a rational and 
systematic manner 

Ready Kcfertnce lables \ol 1 Conversion Vactors 
Compiled by Carl Hering Pp wm+iqfi (NT w 
York John Wiley and Sons, London Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd , 1904) IV111 ius (id 1111 

This is the hrst of a scries of n-fertnee labhs which 
Mr Hering has in course a r piepar.ition, and which 
are intended to contain all the data most generally 
ri quired bv engineers and phvsiusls The author has 
aimed not only at making the tables hnndv for refer¬ 
ence, but also at making them eompkle and accurate 
to a degree not usually attained h\ pocket books 
i hus in the present, volume the conversion factors are 
given to six or more significant figuns, tlmr 10- 
ciproials are given, and also seven-hgure logarithms 
This is a degree of accuruy which can bt but rau-h 
required, and in deference, we suppose, to the* practical 
engineer, the author has added approximate ft actional 
v dues , everyone, therefore, should be able to find what 
he wants All the values have been mo>t carcfulh 
re-calculated and checked from the various legal 
definitions, thus making the date authoritative The 
value of the book .is a standard for n forcnci. cannot 
be questioned, the arrangement is more open to 
criticism, and wc cannot help thinking that the method 
of tabulation adopted, which is to arrange all the 
table-, in order of the size at the quantities, ri suits 
in an unnccessarv amount of repi lition For r sample, 
the same factor is repealed five times (with i change 
only in the position of the decimal poml) for convert¬ 
ing respectively milligrams, centigrams, drrigrnros, 
grams, and kilograms into grains If ih»s is nallv 
desirable, it should be consislentlv follow id out, \ct 
one finds the grain 1 xpressed onlv in terms of the 
milligram, centigram, and gram, the decigram only 
in terms nf the gram and gram, and not otherwise 
mentioned in the table The result is lh.it one 
liardlv knows where to look for whaL one w inis, which 
considerably detracts furni the merits of a compilation 
excellent in all other respects M S 

1 Compendium of Chemistry (including General, In - 
organu and Organic Chemistry) Bv Dr Carl 
Arnold Translated by John A Mandrl, Sc D 
Pp xn + 627 (New York Wiley and Sons, 
Lgndon Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1904 ) Price 

15$ net 

This kind of book is perhaps more common and more 
opular, therefore, in Germany than in this country 
t is neither a text-book nor a book of reference, but 
something between the two 'ifs aim seems to be 
rather to refresh the memory, if the word refresh can 
bo used in this connection, than to train the mind 
It is, in fact, a multum m parvo of information, which 
a student who had worried out his principles and 
theories beforehand, and merely required to marshal 
his facts and ideas, might use with advantage 

For example, the whole of chemical theory, in¬ 
cluding physical chemistry, is served up in the first 
hundred pages in a senes of small doses of concern 
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itrated extract There is a capsule of chemical statics, 
■of dynamics, of physical mixtures, of thermochemistry, 
of electrochemistry, &c. The same concentrated form 
of diet is continued throughout the volume unrelieved 
by any historical references or illustrations of r 
apparatus. 

There are numerous little inaccuracies, both of 
author and printer, which it would be well to correct 
in a future edition J B C 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

i[77i* Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
-No notice u taken of anonymous communications ] 


removal of the active copper, and then decayed regularly to 
zero 

The amount of this radio-active deposit that can be ob¬ 
tained from a given amount of the direct radium excited 
seems to be increased by the solution and 1 e-deposit of the 
emanation X, but it can also be observed from a wire just 
removed from the radium emanation If the active wire is 
placed at once in the testing vessel without having had its 
temperature raised in any way and removed In a few 

minutes, an activity about 1/1000 of the whole activity 
shows itself on the walls of the vessel The decay of the 
activity of this deposit is the same as that of the deposit 
obtained from the active coppei The following table gives 
the rate of change of the radiation from the walls of a 
vessel in which an active wire had been left for three 
minutes after its removal from the emanation — 

Time after removal! ----------- -- 

m minute. } 1 * 10 20 a 5 3 ° 35 40 5« 6o 

Activity 40 61 75 96 99 100 98 95 88 78 


Residual Affinity 

Sir Oliver Lodge and Prof Frankland have indi¬ 
cated (pp. 176, 222) the way in which the electronic theory 
may afford an explanation of various chemical phenomena , 
notably so In the case of solutions the apparent dissociation 
of the Ions of the solute being a consequence of partial 
Withdrawal of the bonds or electric charges uniting them, 
these bonds becoming occupied in connecting the ions 
with the molecules of the solvent, and dissociation into ions 
being thus a consequence of the chemical affinity of the 
dissolved substance for the solvent, instead of being a proof 
*that no such thing as chemical combination exists in a 
solution 

I should like to point out that this view was developed 
by the writer nearly thirteen years ago in a paper entitled 
' The Theory of Residual Affinity as an Explanation of the 
Physical Nature of Solutions, 1 ’ which appeared in the 
Berichte, 1891 (pp 3639-3447), and of which some account 
will be found In the last edition of Watts's M Dictionary of 
'Chemistry" under the head of “Solutions,” p, 495 The 
only difference in the explanation there given from that 
given by Sir Oliver and Prof Frankland is that the atomic 
charges were spoken of as fluid charges surrounding the 
atoms instead of rs Faraday bundles 

The view that the charge uniting atoms in a molecule is 
a variable quantity was developed by the writer at a still 
earlier date in a paper on atomic valency, read before 
•the Chemical Society, December 3, 1885, but printed pri¬ 
vately only, a further view was propounded in that com¬ 
munication that the bonds or charges of atoms of a different 
mature were not exactly equivalent to each other, and were 
not necessarily expressible by whole numbers Such a view 
gives a somewhat striking explanation of many chemical 
facts which are otherwise difficult of explanation, but It is 
Independent of the explanation of the nature of solutions 
given subsequently, and now put forward by Prof Frank- 
land, the basis or which Is the mobility and divisibility of 
the atomic charges Spencer Pickering 

Harpenden, July to 


A Volatile Product from Radium 

In the course of some recent experiments on the excited 
radio-activity from the radium emanation, some evidence 
has been obtained which points to the conclusion that the 
emanation X of radium at one stage of the changes which 
It undergoes after being deposited on a solid body is slightly 
volatile even at ordinary tempei atures The effect which 
gives rise to this conclusion was first noticed In some 
observations on the rate of decay of the part of the excited 
activity deposited on a plate of copper immersed for a short 
time In dilute hydrochloric acid, in which the activity from 
a platinum wire exposed for a time to the radium emanation 
had been dissolved When the copper plate with its active 
deposit had been placed Inside a testing vessel and removed 
after a few minutes, It was noticed that a temporary 
^activity in some cases equal in amount to one or two per 
cent of the activity of the plate, was excited on the walls 
of the vessel. This activity increased to about three times 
its origin^value in the course of thirty minutes after the 
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Ihe active wire retains this power of exciting secondary 
activity for only a short time after removal from the 
emanation, after ten minutes the amount it excites is 
almost inappreciable Merely washing the wire in a stream 
of running water and drying it over a gas dame, as is 
frequently done to prevent any trace of radium emanation 
clinging to (he wire, Increases the amount of the secondary 
activity to about 1/200 of the whole. 

It is evident, then, that some sort of volatile product 11 
given off from the active wire for a time which can excite 
an activity the rate of decay of which would indicate two 
changes in the active matter deposited, one producing rays 
and the other not giving rise to any radiation (E Ruther¬ 
ford, " Radio-activity," p 269) It is found that this 
volatile substance responds to none of the three tests for an 
emanation, it is not itself radio-active, it cannot pass with¬ 
out sensible loss through material substances such as paper 
and rotton-wooi, and the activity due to it is not concen 
trated on the negative electrode in an electric field, but 
distributes itself evenly over all surfaces exposed to It 

The decav of the excited activity from the radium 
emanation has been explained by Prof. Rutherford on the 
assumption that there are three changes in the emanation 
X after its deposit on a solid body In these three stages 
one-half the matter is changed in 3 minutes, 21 minutes, 
and 28 minutes respectively In the first and third stages 
the change 15 accompanied by ionising rays, but the second 
is a rayless change Now if it be supposed that after the 
first change has taken place the matter becomes slightly 
volatile, and some of it 19 concentrated on surrounding 
objects, a deposit would be obtained which would present 
the tw3 remaining changes From the equations for the 
radio-activity of such a deposit (" Radln-actlvltv," p 271), 
it is found that the radiation would Increase for about 34 
minutes, pass through a maximum, and then decay at the 
ordinary rate This is very similar to the behaviour of 
thr deposit obtained in the ibove experiments 

Curie and Danne ( Comptes rendus March 21) have 
obtained deposits showing similar characteristics by heating 
a radio-active wire within a cylinder and measuring the 
rate of decay of the activity of the cylinder 

Harriet Brooks. 

McGill University, Montreal, June 28 


The Traction of Carriages 

It is a matter of general belief amongst drivers, owners, 
and builders of carriages that if the distance between the 
fore and hind wheels be Increased so will the " draught " 
be heavier I have put the following case before a builder 

? fiven two carriages weighing exactly the same, with the 
ore and hind wheels of each of the same height, but the 
body of one carriage much longer than that of the other, 
then the horse will have as much to do In the one case 
as in the other The answer has been In more than one 
instance, the longer bodied carnage will be the heaviest to 
move No reason has been given, nor can any explanation 
of the existence of this belief be offered Can any of the 
readers of Nature make any suggestion? 

Ross, July 17 


E* Williams 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE 

T H£ deputation which was received by the Prime 
Minuter on Friday last put forward a plea for 
the State endowment of universities which has been 
accepted by leading nations as a fundamental principle 
of progress. The influence of this principle upon the 
development of nations was shown by Sir Norman 
Lockyer m his address to the British Association last 
year, and the deputation was organised by the Asso¬ 
ciation as the natural outcome of this address 
It would scarcely have been possible for a case to 
have received more impressive support than was 
given to it by the representatives of universities, 
industries, national and local interests who responded 
to the appeal issued by the British Association as to 
the need for recognition of the responsibility of the 
State for higher education and research Of the four 
hundred people who expressed the sympathy of the 
bodies or organisations they represented with the 
manifesto sent out by the Association, only two 
hundred could be received by the Prime Minister, but 
these included leaders in many departments of national 
activity 

In introducing the deputation, the importance of 
the State endowment 01 universities was urged by 
Sir Norman Lockyer, as presented in his address 
That university authorities hold the same view as the 
men of science and political leaders was shown by 
Prof. Pelham, representing Oxford, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Cambridge, and Mr Chamberlain, who 
spoke for the new universities. The importance of 
applications of science was represented by Sir W H. 
White and Sir W Ramsay; the importance of the 
humanities by Sir R Jebb; and the importance of 
research by Sir Henry Roscoe Mr A. Moseley spoke 
on American science and industry, and Mr Bell, M P., 
speaking in the absence of Mr. Burt, M P , pointed 
out the importance of the reduction of fees and com¬ 
plete educational organisation, and showed by his pre¬ 
sence that the State endowment of universities is 
approved by the artisan classes of the country, 
in replying to the deputation, Mr Balfour acknow¬ 
ledged that the endowment of universities assisted a 
nation in the industrial struggle, and that there is a 
great need, both in the new and the old universities, 
for help toward this object The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he woufd double the grant for 
university colleges this year, and he hoped to be able 
to redouble it next year; but before considering any 
larger contributions to university education he would 
like an exposition from the universities themselves as 
to the extent they were prepared to come under con¬ 
trol if they received grants He referred to the addi¬ 
tional grant of 75,000!. a year to university colleges 
(representing a capital sum of 3,000,000! at aj per 
cent) as having already been given as the result of 
the appeal made last year by the president of the 
British Association From this it seems quite clear 
that if the university colleges had been content to 
wait until the general appeal was made, the result 
might have been better all round—-so far as the early 
grant of money is concerned 
As the general result of the deputation, we may 
therefore take it that the principle of State endowment 
of universities has been conceded, and that the 
Government is prepared to deal with the question in 
a liberal manner when the universities have expressed 
their views as to control, and the finances of the 
country permit large contributions to be made. 

The manifesto issued by the British Association was 
as fpllows :■*— 
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Statement prepared by the president of the British? 
Association and revised by a committee consisting 
cf the Deputy Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford , the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, Sir Oliver Lodge , principal of the 
University of Birmingham, 6ir Michael Foster , 
Af P , and .Sir Henry Roscoe 

The National Need of the State Endowment 
01- Lnivehsities 

(l) The British Association has taken action re¬ 
garding the State endowment of universities, because 
at the present juncture the highest education and re¬ 
search is a matter not merely of academic but of the 
gravest national concern 

There is now a general opinion that Britain is in 
danger of falling behind in tne industrial competition, 
now going on between the most highly civilised States 

The university no less than the pimiary school is 
In question, because we are in the midsl of a struggle 
in which science and brains take the place of swords 
and sinews, the school, the university, the labor¬ 
atory and the workshop are the battlefields uf this new 
struggle, and the scientific spirit must not be limited 
to the workshop, since other nations utilise it in alD 
branches of their administration and executive 

The more our legislators, administrators and ex¬ 
ecutive officers possess the scientific spirit, and the more 
the rule of thumb is replaced by scientific methods, 
the more able shall we be to compete successfully with 
other countries along all lines of national as well as. 
of commercial activity 

It is a question of an important change of front, 
of finding a new basis of stability for the Empire in 
face of new conditions, and since the full life of a 
nation with a constantly increasing complexity, not 
only of industrial but of high national aims, depends 
upon the universal presence of the scientific spirit, 
of brain-power, our whole national life is involved 

The Function of a University in a Modern State 

The men upon whom the nation must chiefly depend 
for aid under the complex conditions of the modern 
world must not be entirely untrained in the study of 
the nature and causes of the things which surround 
them, or of the forces which have to be utilised in. 
our daily life; their training and education m humani¬ 
ties must also have been of the widest 

Such men cannot be produced either by a university 
which neglects science or by a technical college which, 
neglects the humanities 

1 Hence the universities must be enabled to combine 
1 these two sides of a complete education, and they 
must also be enabled to foster research along both 
lines, for research is the highest and most important 
instrument of education, as well as its most valuable 
result When science and its applications were of less, 
importance than now the humanities sufficed and 
university requirements were small; rooms, books, and 
a small number of teachers of a Small number of sub¬ 
jects comprised the essentials of the university 
Modern university needs have been too much regarded 
from this old standpoint 

All this is now changed For p instance, in the most 
modern German university the buildings, all elaborate 
and all differing from each other, have already cost a 
million, and still the university is not complete Books 
have to be supplemented by expensive instrumental 
equipments, which constantly have to be added to or 
replaced, and by utilising this new material the fruitful 
ramifications or learning have increased fifty-fold, and 
the teachers naturaljy in even greater proportion 
, The extraordinary thing is not that a claim to meet 
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these new conditions is made now, but that we have 
waited so long for it in this country while other 
countries faced them long ago 

The Money 

Money is required at the present moment for — 

(1) Buildings and equipments for pure and applied 
science in both old and new universities 

(2) Pay and pensions of an increased number of pro- 
fpssors, demonstrators, &c , in pure and applied science 
in both old and new universities 

(3) Strengthening of science teaching and research 
in all, and of the humanities in the new universities 

(4) Reduction of fees, and the wide educational en¬ 
franchisement of proved ability m all classes 

Hitherto universities have looked mainly to private 
endowments Universities have been regarded too 
much as luxuries of the rich, and perhaps on this 
ground higher education has been tieatcd by the 
Government as of trivial importance to the nation, as 
a thing it may properly disregard 

Judging from the action taken in other countries, it 
is safe to say that pnvah endowment has not pro¬ 
duced more than 10 per cent of the money actually 
needed in Britain 

Nor can we rightly appeal to local rate-aid alone 
It would be unjust to expert certain restricted locali¬ 
ties to provide universities which, if we are to go on, 
must be utilised by the whole Empire 

We are driven then to the State The other civilised 
States largely endow their universities, Germany, 
with an aggregate income less than ours, spends 
roughly a million a year on its universities The 
University of Berlin alone received more than 168,ooo! 
from the State in the year 1891-2 In the United 
States, in addition to 200,000! a year received from the 
Government, the States supply 700,000/ in the aggre¬ 
gate and private endowment 2,000,000/ The 
University of Tokio receives 130,000/ a year from 
the Government of Japan 

These figures derive their chief importance from the 
fact that these magnificently endowed and State-aided 
universities are the institutions we are contending with 
m the production of men to do the nation’s work along 
all the lines of its activities 

But the large sums available for the efficient working 
of the German and American universities are not alone 
in question The number of universities in Germany 
is nearly double that of the British universities The 
number of first-class universities in the United States, 
where, as Mr Choate has told us, education is the 
chief business of the nation, is nearly four times that 
of the British universities 

Con we Afford to Spend Money on Universities? 

Britain’s great needs at the present moment are 
brain-power to invigorate our commerce, among other 
things, and sea-power to guard it, among other things 
The State has recently spent 120,000,000/ to bring our 
Navy up to date; it has not yet spent a single million 
on our universities 

Sir Robert Giffcn has stated that the yearly 
income of the people of the United Kingdom may be 
taken as not less than 1650 millions, and their aggre¬ 
gate expenditure a few years ago was not less than 
1.400,000,000/ , including 30,000,000/ for education, 
which is less than 2 per cent of the whole The 
amount borne on the estimates for education is about 
ijiOoo.oooZ 

He writes — 11 The country should be spending 100 
millions where it now spends 30, or about 5 per cent. 

Such sums arc not really extravagant Extensive 
diffusion of education and scientific knowledge and 
training are not only essential to the greater efficiency 
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of labour and capital by which the means of living are 
provided, but they arc equally needed for the conduct 
of life itself, for the health and comfort of the 
workers 11 

It cannot be doubted thnt the expenditure will be 
quickly remunerative More efficient workers will 
produce more 

Money so spent is seed from w'hich a harvest can be 
looked for, the plentifulness of the crop will depend 
upon the seed and the way it is sown 

One of our manufacturers who has been most 
successful in applying science to industry has stated 
that if we were now to borrow 10,000,000/ for uni¬ 
versity purposes we should get the money back in the 
course of one generation a hundred-fold 

The recent recognition of the fact that we have too 
few universities and that those that we have are in¬ 
efficient for want of funds, is similar to that awaken¬ 
ing which occurred in 1888 regarding the Navy In 
both cases w f c have to correct past mistakes lasting 
for years, and seeing that university buildings, as 
well as nnnual endowments, are required, some special 
provision should be m ide for their early erection 

The Universities tn Relation to Secondary Education 

Now that the primary and secondary schools 
throughout the country are being coordinated, the time 
has arrived for making our universities and university 
colleges efficient The tenrhing connected with the 
universities must be of the highest, and the chief 
function of the secondary schools should be to produce 
students possessing that general training in science 
and the humanities which will ensure the success of 
their subsequent careers, cither inside or outside a 
university 

A system of leaving certificates and a reduction of 
fees would at once get rid of the tyranny of mere]) 
qualifying or selecting examinations which arc the 
bane of education, and would enable the training of 
the poorest to be carried to the highest rung of an 
unbroken ladder 

The deputation which advocated these views in¬ 
cluded representatives from the universities and uni¬ 
versity colleges, and from county, municipal and 
other educational authorities in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Canada and Australia The list of the 
deputation contained the names of some who intended 
to be present, bul were prevented from attending 
Lord Rosebery, for instance, was unable to attend 
as Chancellor of the University of London, but with 
the exception of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the 
chancellors of all the universities appear to have 
formed part of the deputation A very large number 
of members of Parliament were present, and it is 
not too much to say that every important body of 
opinion—social, industrial, and intellectual—was 
represented Among the members of the deputation 
were the following — 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the president 
of Magdalen College, the president of Trinity College, 
Prof Poulton, Prof Miers The Vice-Chancellor of Cam¬ 
bridge University, Sir R C Jebb, M P , Mr A E Shipley, 
FRS, and Prof Forsyth, FRS 

The Vice-Chancellor (Dr Pye-Smith) of London Uni¬ 
versity, Sir Edward Busk, Sir Arthur Rlicker, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and Prof Unwin Sir John Aird, Bart , 
M,P , Sir G C T Bartley, KCB, MP, Sir M M 
Bhownaggree, M P , Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr, W R Cremer, 
M P , Sir M Foster, KCB, M.P , Mr Ernest Gray; 
M P , and Dr T J Macnamara, M P The chair¬ 
man of the London County Council and the chairman of 
the Education Committee of the L C C Masters and 
wardens of the Fishmongers’, Goldsmiths', Skinners', 
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Merchant Taylors', Ironmongers’, and Vintners' Companies 
Lord Reay, Hon W F, D Smith, M P , Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, M P , Sir William Hart Dyke, M.P., Mr 
James Bryce, M P , Sir Donald Currie, and Lord Stanley 
of Alderley The principal of University College (Dr Carey 
Foster), the principal of King's College (Dr Headlam), 
Lord Macnaghten, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Rochester, Sir John Wolfe-Barry, K C B , FRS, Mr 
A H L> Acland, and Mrs James Bryce 

Durham University was represented by Lord London¬ 
derry, Earl Percy, the Bishop of Durham, the Dean of 
Durham, Principal (jurney, Lord Armstrong, Hon C A 
Parsons, F R S , and Sir E Grey, Bart 

The Chancellor of Victoria University, Manchester (Earl 
Spencer, KG), the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Sir J T 
Mibbert, K.CB, Sir William Houldsworth, Bart , M P , 
Sir Japies Fergusson, Bart , M P, Sir J Hoy, Sir Frank 
Forbes Adam, Prof Schuster, Prof Dixon 
1 he Chancellor of Leeds University (Marquis of Ripon, 
K.G ), Lord Wenlock, chairman East Riding Council, Mr 
Herbert Gladstone, M P 

The Chancellor oT Liverpool University (Farl of Derh\, 
K G ), Prof Boyce, F R S , Sir J T Brunner, Dart , M V 
The Chancellor of Birmingham Lniversitv (Mr (chamber- 
lain), Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir A Hickman, M P , Lord Cecil 
Manners, M P , Sir P A Muniz, M P 
The Bishop of Hereford, president of Univerviti College, 
Bristol, Prof C Lloyd Morgan, I* R S , the Right Hon 
Lewis Fry, Sir Frederick Wills, Hart , M P , and Mr 
C E Ilobhousp, M P Aldirman J Bright, J P , chairman 
of council of University College, Nottingham , Lord Henry 
Hentinck, M P , and Sir F A Milner, M P Mr J II 
Henyon, president oF University College, Reading The 
Duke of Norfolk, K G , president of University College, 
Sheffield, Sir Fredk Mappm, Bait, MP, Dr Hicks, 

1 R S , Sir W T H Holland, M P , and Sir Howard Vincent 
M P *lhe Duke of Wfllinglon, h G , president of 
Hartley University College, Southampton , and Lord North¬ 
brook, chairman Hampshire Countv Council 

1 he Head Masters’Conference Rev Dr Gow The Head 
Masters’ Association, Canon Hell l)r Mi Clure The 
Assistant Masters’ Association, the chairman, Mr G b 
Darnell, vue-chairnian Mr R V Cholmeley, and others 
The British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the president. Sir Norman Lmkyrr, K( R, ind 
the treasurer, The Koval Academy of Arts, the 

president, Sir Edward Poynter, R A Ihe Society of 
Arts, Sir W de W T Abney, KCfi , l-RS Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Sir William H White, KCH, F R S 
Iron and Steel Institute, the president The Society of 
Chemical Industry, Sir William Ramsay, K C B , F K S 
Associated Chambers of Commorci , the president Associ¬ 
ation of Municipal Corporations Sir Albert Rollit, M P 
County Counnls Association, Sir John T Hibbprt, KCH 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Wales (Principal 
Griffiths, FRS), Lord Rendel, Sir Lewis Morris, the Right 
Hon Lord Kenyon, Prof R W Phillips, Prof W T Rhys 
Roberts, the Lord Lieutenants of many counties, the Right 
Rev the Lord Bishop of LlandafT, the Right Rev the 
Lord Bishop of St David's, and the president of the Miners' 
Federation 

The principal of the University of Sf Andrews (Dr 
James Donaldson), the president of University f ollegp, 
Dundee (Earl of Camperdown), and Sir John Long, M P 
University of Glasgow, Prof G G Ramsay, Prof Thomas 
McCall Anderson, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart , MP, 
Sir Herbert E Maxwell, Bart , M P University of 
Aberdeen, Sir George King, K C I fi t| F R,S University 
of Edinburgh, the Vice-Chancellor and principal, Sir 
William Turner, K C B, 

The Chancellor of the University of Dublin and Trinity 
College (Earl of Rosse, KP, FRS), Lord Rathmore, and 
the provost of Trinity College (Dr Traill), The Vice- 
Chancellor of the Royal University of Ireland (Right Rev 
Mohsignbr Molloy). The president of Queen’s College, 
Belfast (Dr Hamilton), the Lord Mayor ofc. Belfast The 
president of Queen's College, Cork (Sir Rowland Blenner- 
Maaett, Bart,). The president of Queen’s College, Galway 
Cfiljn Ale* Apderson) The president of University College, 
DOMIn, Catholic University of Dublin (Rev. W Delany, 
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Principal Petersen, the McGill University, Montreal 
Pi of. A Livcrsidge, University of Sydney 

Limitations of space will not permit the publication 
of a complete report in these columns, but the sub¬ 
joined extracts from the speeches will convey an idea 
of the points raised After the deputation had been 
briefly introduced by Sir Norman Lockyer, Prof 
Pelham, speaking on behalf of the Hebdomadal 
Council of the University of Oxford, said — 

We are here to express uur entire sympathy with the 
main object of this deputation The older universities 
welcome this opportunity of standing in line with the newer 
universities whuh are growing up around us 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
(Dr Chase) said — 

The council of the Senate of the Lniversitv of Cambridge 
is deeply tonsiious, as, indeed, evinune must be who 
looks thoughtfully on the events of the turn how much 
that higher culture and that thorough sucntiln studv ind 
research which it is the province of 1 university to promote 
are needed for the service of the English nation 

It appears to us that the universities, in Mew of the 
increasing work which they are doing cm behalf of the 
nation, are justified 111 asking Tor the swnpuihv and ihe 
cooperation of the State We heartily join m the prayer 
that the Government would be pleased to regard Lhe work 
of universities as of supreme national and iniprual import¬ 
ance, and to give such aid as the several universities need 
and as wider considerations of national hnanie rendei 
possible 

Mr Chamberlain, as Chancellor of lhe Umvtrsily 
of Birmingham, speaking on behalf of Ihe new uni¬ 
versities said — 

Let me lake Birmingham as an example ind as a p 11 illel 
to what is being done in Liverpool, Mam hestei, Wales, and 
1 eeds We have had to prepare the plan of a new sc if nhfit 
university, to deal only with that suit of our work, it an 
estimated cost of 1,000,000/ sterling Even then vvt shall 
not have fulfilled all out objects, ior Ihpip will lie many 
branches of higher scientific and piictkdl education for 
which we have made no sufficient provision In the case 
of Birmingham local subscription has produced about 
450,000/ , and on the basis of that subscription we hme put 
in hand what will amount to little more than one-third of 
the university requirements We have c died in aid the 
local rates, and the thr*e counties of which Birmingham 
is the centre each contribute the sum of 500/ a )ear, ind 
tfyp corporation of the City of Birmingham has offered in 
aid a rate of in the pound, which will produce some¬ 
thing between booo/ and 7000/ per innum Now, what¬ 
ever may have been done, it is not enough, and we recognise 
that by our own unassisted resources alone we cannot 
provide the kind of education we believe the country re¬ 
quires Already the State pays something like 13,000,000/ 
a year for primary education Only a few thousands a 
year are found for the higher education to which we have 
learned to attach so great a va/Ue I am not speaking 
merely as a Chancellor, but I hive had some practical 
experience of the advantage which every statesman finds 
in discovering sources from which funds mav be provided 
for all the admirable objects brought to his notice, and I 
do not prnss on you any particular figure nr method of 
dealing with the important matter we have brought before 
ou, but I hope we may have some crumbs from vour table 

hope at least the present Government may be able to 
make a satisfactory beginning in recognising these new 
necessities Possibly that beginning may not be wholly 
satisfactory to us, but we shall be always ready to take 
half a loaf until the time comes when we can get the 
whole, and I believe the initiation of such a policy on the 
part of any Government will be one of its best claims to 
the gratitude of the people or this country 

Sir William White, KCB, F R.S , speaking 
president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
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as a representative of all branches of engineering,, 
said ■— » 

During the past year a committee representing all 
branches of engineering, and nominated by all the principal j 
engineering societies of the country, has been considering! 
the best system of training for engineers Its work Is still 
incomplete, but Its investigations make it obvious that great 
extensions of existing universities and university colleges] 
which provide for engineering education are needed in order 
to meet national requirements and to secure equality of 
conditions with thoSe existirig in other countries where 
Industrial enterprise is making great strides 

British engineers consider that private enterprise and 
generosity should continue to play a leading part in the 
support of institutions for teaching the higher branches 
of their profession, but they hold that, in view of what is 
being done abroad, it Is absolutely necessary that private 
efforts should be supplemented by substantial Government 
aid Such a course on the part of the Government would 
undoubtedly tend to stimulate private generosity, and beFore 
long would place this country in a position of relative 
■efficiency greatly superior to that which now prevails 
With the rapid development of engineering now taking 
place in all directions, there is an absolute necessity for 
-scientific procedure and a thorough knowledge of principles 
on the part of those employed therein Unless immediate 
steps are taken to remedy needs that are universally recog¬ 
nised, the industrial position of this country must become 
increasingly unsatisfactory 

The importance of the application of science was 
urged by Sir William Ramsay, KCB, who, in the 
course of his remarks, said — 

In asking for a new departure—the State endowment 
of universities—we must inquire what information we can 
obtain from others who have previously made experiments 
We find that on the Continent successful experiments have 
been made for many years In these practical researches 
Germany has taken the lead , but in all European countries, 
and in America, progress is being made on lines closely 
resembling those which have been found advantageous in 
Germany We may note that almost all the proprietors 
of chemical works, or of works which depend for their 
success on the application of chemical principles, are either 
university men who have taken a degree in science or men 
from “Polytechnika," who have taken a diploma 

One reason for the almost universal spread of university 
-education is the very small fees that are charged to students 
By far the larger portion of the cost of university education 
is paid by the State—probably three-quarters Ten pounds 
covers a year’s education In fees, whereas forty pounds 
must be charged here in non-endowed universities 

This close contact between science and industry can be 
maintained only by a graduated and relatively high scale 
of pay for the professors in the large universities Unless 
the prizes are sufficient to tempt men to choose a scholastic 
career instead of a commercial one, the ablest young men 
will choose commerce 

In America most of the chemists have either been 
educated in Germany—the older generation especially—or 
have been trained in copies of the German schools of 
chemistry Hence America entertains much the same ideas 
as Germany as regards the importance of scientific training 
Indeed, manufacturers engage the services of youths who 
have not finished their “ college 11 career 

As regards the merits of universities and " Polytechnika,’ 1 
the main difference Is that m the former students have been 
trained in methods of research, whereas in the latter they 
hqve been taught what 11 already known I am informed 
by a leading German manufacturer that he prefers the 
university youths to those trained In ’^Polytechnika,” 
because the former are more suggestive ' The inventive 
power Is recognised as the highest and most lucrative when 
applied to industry I am convinced that the bestowing of 
money on the support of the university teaching of science, 
while desirable for its own sake, will be Like casting bread 
upon the waters, it will be repaid a hundred-fold 

In referring to the needs of the younger universities 
in respeet to literary studies, Sir Richard Jebb, M P , 
remarked ’— 
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It would be a serious national misfortune if our education 
should become one-sided The humane studies~-history, 
philosophy, language, literature—cultivate the imagination, 
enlarge the sympathies, widen the outlook upon life, aid 
in fitting people to understand one another and to cooperate 
intelligently , in a word, they are essential elements in the 
formation of the efficient worker, whatever his line of work 
may be That cardinal Tact is thoroughly well understood 
in those countries where education, from the lowest to the 
highest grade, is best organised Let us see to it that In 
our own country we do not overlook this fact The men 
of science go heartily, I believe, with the men of letters 
in desiring that it should not be overlooked. The import¬ 
ance of maintaining such an equipoise in education might 
be urged on the utilitarian ground, as a condition of our 
holding our own in the competitions of the civilised world 
But ir must be urged also on a higher ground, as a thing 
essential to the intellectual and spiritual well-being of the 
nation and of the Empire 

Sir Henry Roscoe pointed out the influence of 
scientific research on our national well-beings and in 
his speech he said — 

It is to the university that we must mainly look to raise 
the type of man who by training and character is fitted to 
prosecute research Are our British universities at the pre¬ 
sent moment adequately equipped in men and material to 
enable them to carry out successfully this national work? 
A comparison of their capabilities with iho^e pf other 
countries shows a deplorable deficiency in both the above 
respects 

This state of things being generally admitted, we come 
before you as the head of the Government to ask you to 
bring about that closer connection between scientific method, 
4uentific studies, and national industry, upon which you 
have so strongly insisted, by giving to our universities a 
State endowment which will not merely serve as a national 
insurance against attack from without, but is, unlike others, 
a productive insurance which will repay the nation, not 
merely once, but over and over again 

Speaking more especially as a business man who 
has noted the effect of applied science in the industrial 
world, Mr A Moseley, C B , remarked — 

I am practically impressed with the necessity for those 
in training for commerce and industry to be thoroughly 
equipped with technical instruction of university rank, de¬ 
signed to bear especially upon the particular vocations that 
the rising generation intend entering On the points 
mentioned we are distinctly behind both Germany and the 
United States of America The success of the United 
States at present, and perhaps even more so in the future, 
is and will be due to the higher scientific and practical 
training her young people receive in her universities first 
and technical colleges afterwards 

Mr Bell, M P , speaking in the absence of Mr 
Burt as the representative of artisan classes of the 
country, said — 

This question is one of vital importance Unfortunately, 
my practical knowledge of universities is little But 
hitherto a university training has been the luxury of the 
comparatively well-to-do The aim is to open the door to 
the choicer spirits of the poorer classes 

Lord Kelvin wrote t6 the president of the British 
Association expressing his regret at not being able to 
be present and his hearty wishes for the success of 

every effort for the much-needed improvement and 
strengthening of the universities of the United 
Kingdom/' 

In the course of his reply to the deputation, Mr 
Balfour said:— 

I do not suppose that there have ever before been congre- 
gated in one chamber so many representatives of learning 
in this country 11 - We have been told that we have frtm 
far behind at feast two great countries in our educational 
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facilities. But I do absolutely deny that there is the smallest 
sign that ih the production of these germinating Ideas of 
■science we have shown any inferiority, either to our re¬ 
lations across the Atlantic or to Germany, which I may 
remind the assembly has for many generations pursued 
ithls State-endowing process of applying science to industry 
That we are behind Germany In that way 1 do not deny 
Germany had a technical university, or gave technical teach¬ 
ing, I think, as far back—1 am refreshing my memory— 
as the end of the eighteenth century, if not before. Of 
course, the general system of thought in Germany, the 
habits of the people and the Government in this respect 
places them at a great advantage as compared with us as 
far as the endowment of universities can help a nation, as 
1 doubt not it can, In the industrial struggle. But my 
point is that mere endowment of universities will not, 
1 think, add greatly to the output of original work of the 
first quality. What, then, will it do? It will do, or may 
help to do, what is, perhaps, now more Important It 
will provide an education which will render fit lor industrial 
work all persons who, without university education, would 
be very ill equipped indeed l concur with all the speakers 
to-day that there is a great need—a great financial need— 
both in the new and the old universities for help towards 
this object But I would beg to point out that there Is 
-even a greater necessity than a well equipped university 
—that is, that capitalists should be prepared to realise what 
we realise in this room—the necessity of giving employ¬ 
ment to those whom these universities are to turn out 1 
was much struck by an observation of Sir William White’s 
Hm pointed out that we possess most of the ships of the 
world—that we are the largest shipbuilders lo the world- 
arid >ct he said that Germany has an incomparably larger 
number of students, far better machinery for educating these 
students, and more men occupied in the shipbuilding yards, 
and what Germany has done the United States are doing 
One of two things Is clear Either our shipbuilders think 
this qualified class 15 necessary or they do not think SO, 
or else they find British students, even though turned out 
in smaller quantities, are sufficient for their purpose, or they 
■employ American and German students for their works 
Are our manufacturers convinced that they get a better 
man if they get one who has been to a university? Or do 
they think that If a young Fellow wants to become one of 
the captains of industry he should begin early in life? I 
think there Is some evidence to show that they prefer the 
older course, and^JT should suggest they are wrong, and 
if they are wron£$ou must convince them they are wrong, 
otherwise there will be no advantage in turning out qualified 
students, for they will be content to us0 the man who 
acquires his training by actual day-to-day labour on the 
flhip. but is not qualified by these higher scientific attain¬ 
ments which are more and more becoming necessary 
One other thing we want, and that, I think, is the 
creation of positions which will enable a man who has 
exceptional gifts of originality in science to devote hiB life 
to the subjects of his predilection so as not to be driven to 
another kind of life m which he will not be able to render 
the full service of which he is capable to his country In 
Germany certainly—I am not sure about the United States 
such positions exist to a far greater extent than in this 
country In the main they must be attached to the 
universities I cannot conceive any more admirable use 
<w any funds which the universities can command than the 
increase of the number of such positions. 

In the course of his remarks, the Chancellor of the 
exchequer said — 

It would be of some assistance to those who may 
J Bve to decide in future when money is available if 
the u n j Vflrfl ( t { e9 would consider to what extent they are 
willing to come under control if they receive grants to 
what extent the State is t6 have a voice in fixing'the 
tees qf the student*, to what extent It is to direct or 
influence the teaching! whether it Is to allocate Its assist* 
_B P0 f n0 *?' wp«csal branches of study, 01* whether It 
sL™ 1 ™. to 1 ri » k> 1 wry university complete m itself. 

|«xpo«tion of their views , would make it 

deal mg ° Nh it" ***** ^ ueHt * on when the time comes for 
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THE MEETING-PLACE OF EAST AND WE 51 \ 1 

T HE publication of Dr. Stein's preliminary report 
to the Royal Geographical Society and of his 
own personal narrative of his explorations among the 
“ sand-buned ruins of Khotan " is one of the most 
Important archaeological events of the year 1901. For 
the full scientific publication of the whole of nis dis¬ 
coveries by the Indian Government we must perforce 
wait awhile, but we have all that is needed to enable 
us to form a general idea of them in the interesting 
and well published volume which lies before us 
Chinese Turkestan hardly sounds as if it were a 
land of very great interest, yet, as a matter of fact, it 
is historically one of the most interesting countries in 
the world It is not a comfortable country 1 merely a 
string of oases half overwhelmed by a devouring 
desert of shifting sands, the great Taklamakan, and 
barred off from the rest of the world by huge and im¬ 
passable mountains, scorchmgly hot in summer and 
frozen by Arctic cold in winter, Yet these remote 
wilds have seen one of the most interesting pheno¬ 
mena of history, the meeting together of the civilisa¬ 
tions of China, of fndia, and of Europe, here the 
antique culture of China had in the early days of the 
Roman Empire already been brought into contact with 
Grsco-Roman civilisation, and we see the result of 
the meeting of the two, or, including India, three 
streams of civilisation in the mixed culture of 
Turkestan in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
which Dr Stein has brought to light 

In those days Chinese Turkestan was the bridge 
between west and east, from west to east journeyed 
Roman merchants to buy the precious silk of Senca, 
and Persian ambassadors or fugitive princes passed 
seeking the assistance of the mighty Emperor of China , 
from east to west Chinese armies marched through 
Turkestan into the basins of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
and even reached the Caspian, and Chinese pilgrims, 
like Fa-hien and Hiuen-Tnsang, passed the fanes of 
Khotan on their way to the holy places of Buddhism 
in India; traffic to and fro was continuous, and the 
oases of the Taklamakan could maintain many famous 
cities, rich temples, and monasteries of renown 
In those days of her importance, as still m these of 
her desolation, eastern Turkestan was under the 
political hegemony of China Legends, indeed, 
ascribe a remote date b.c to the first entry of the 
Chinese into Kashgana, but since real history (as apart 
from annals which have not yet been critically silted) 
can hardly be said to begin for China before the reign of 
the great reformer Tsin Chi-Hwangti (n c 250), 41 the 
burner of the books,’ 1 we are probably right in assign¬ 
ing the first Chinese occupation to the early days of 
the Han dynasty, under the cipperor Han Wu-ti (n c 
100), and its first real conquest to the famous General 
| Panchao, who is said to have earned the Chinese arms 
as far west as the Caspian, and to have attempted to 
open up direct relations with the Romans (about a d 
100) Henceforward Kashgana remained nominally 
tributary to China; but though individual emperors 
asserted their authority 11I the far west from time to 
time, the country docs not seem to have been regularly 
organised as a Chinese possession until the reign of 
the great Emperor Tai-tsong, the first monarch of the 
T’ang (a o 634) Under his equally powerful son 
Kao-tsong we find Chinese viceroys installed in 
Turkestan, who entered into regular relations with the 
peoples of the west The last Sassanian King of 
Persia, Yazdijird, communicated with them, demand¬ 
ing Chinese assistance against the conquering warriors 

1 Sand-buried Bulni of KhoUn , Fmoml Narrative or a Journey of 
AtMqImiga! And Geop raphicsi InloraHah In Chum Turkaitus ' By 
II Attffl Stain Pp. M-t-503. (London Hunt and Blackett Ltd., lou) 
Pnca 71 6 A. oat 
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of lstflm, who were now overrunning his kingdom, but 
Kao-tsong refused to attack the Arabs Fjruz, a son 
of Yazdijird, fled to the Chinese court at Si-ngan-fu, 
and Kao-tsong proclaimed him King of Persia after 
the murder of Yardijird He was, however, never able 
to enter into possession of his kingdom, the Arab 
conquerors of which sent a formal embassy to the 
Chinese Emperor four year* later (a d 65 ^) 

Thus Chinese Turkestan served as a bridge betweep 
east and west in the days of the great T’ang 

Since the period of the T'ang, Kashgpna has always 
remained nominally subject to China, qnd, despite the 
victory of the western religion of Muhammad oyer 
Buddhism, Chinese civilisation has always retained it 
in lU Kulturkrets , the Chinese authority has always 
stood for order and for civilisation, and whenever, as in 
the years of independence under Yaktib Beg during 
the 'seventies of the nineteenth rentury, IslSm has 
succeeded in ousting the infidel rulers of the land, utter 
anarchy and barbarism has resulted The defeat of 
the Muhammedans by the Chinese general Liu 
Kin-tang m 1878 was a victory for civilisation 
To-day Chinese authority is more in evidence in Kash- 
gana and more firmly upheld than at any time since 
the days of the T'ang The whole story of the reten¬ 
tion of Kashgana, not mi rely as an outpost ot Chinese 
civilisation, but actually as a Chinese possession, 
throughout hisLory, is an interesting testimony to the 
real civilised energy and organising power of the 
Chinese, as will as to Lheir dogged persistence in 
pursuing their ends 

Chinese Turkestan is, then, a land of remarkable 
historical interest Further, it is, like Egypt, ,1 land 
in which arrhzoological excavation would be likely to 
reap rich harvests, for hLn, as in Egypt, wc have two 
faLtors which arc of inestimable service in preserving 
the relics of the past intact—dryness and desert sand 
The sand covers and protects, the dryness preserves 
Hence it is that systematic excavations in the 
Egyptian manner, now for the first tune essayed 
in Turkestan, have yielded such important results 
to Dr Stem Sven Hcdin had already reported 

thf existence of ancient remains in the Takla- 
makan, and Dr Stein has explored and excavated 
them, bringing back with him an invaluable collation 
of relics of the early civilisation of this strange land, 
the bridge between west and east FI is finds belong 
mainly to two distinctly marked periods, the third and 
eighth centuries a d The most important of the 

earlier sites is that in the desert north of Niya, away 
to the east of Khot.in Here was excavated a regular 
town or wooden buildings half buried in the sand, with 
the remains of the trees of its ancient orchards still 
standing around it The date of the settlement is 
given by a document of the reign of the Emperor Tsm 
Wu-ti, of the Later Tsin (a«d 265-290) Among the 
inhabitants Chinese officials were probably included, 
but the majority seems to have been of Indian origin 
This is shown by the discovery of numbers of wooden 
tablets and parchments inscribed with Indian 
Khiroshthi writing These are chiefly reports to the 
Indian rajas who governed the country From this 
we see that the tradition of an Indian conquest of 
Kashgana in remote days is founded on fact That 
this Indian kingdom formed a road by which the 
culture of thl$jjrest penetrated to the east there is no 
doubt At Niya, indeed, has been found a striking 
confirmation of this; five hundred years after Alex¬ 
ander, we find in Turkestan an Indian letter sealed 
with a Chinese and with a Greek seal side by side I 
Greek intaglijvere in common request in this remote 
Chinese dependency, and the influent, of the Hit of 
GandhAra on that of Khotan is very evident from the 
numerous small objects collected by Dr. Stein on fHe 
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site of Yotkan, the ancient representative of Khtitan- 
town The questidn as to how for Chinese art is really 
indebted, through the medium of Khotan and Gand- 
hAra, to that of Greece has, apparently, yet to be 
worked out 

The other excavated sites are Inter in date, The 
miscellaneous antiquities from Yotkan partly bridge 
over the gap between the period of Niya and the period 
of Dandan-Uiliq, the most important of the later 
sites, and the great Rawak Stupa in the Yurung-kash 
district; which has yielded to Dr Stein material of 
the most important kind for the history of early 
Buddhist art, belongs to the intermediate period. 
Ranged along the base of this stupa is a senes of 
iolossnl stucco figures m rijto-nlievo, representing 
Buddhas* or Budhlsattvas (Fig i), and Attendant 
Arhats, these last sometimes represented as grouped in 



Fig 1 — Rilievo Statue of nodliuuutv* on Souili-weti Wall, Rawak Siup 
Court From 11 Sand buried Ruins of Khotan r 

the halo of a great Buddha These remarkable ex¬ 
amples of BuddhisL art were mostly too bulky and 
delicate to be removed, and so were rc-buried by the 
explorer after a complete series of photogrdphs had 
been taken of them Many of these are published as 
illustrations to chapter xxx of Dr Stein's book 

Dnndan-Uiliq is a site outwardly much resembling 
Niya, which Dr Stein afterwards excavated, and has 
yielded, like Niya, many written records, but of course 
of later date and written in different languages an 4 
scripts, In some cases these are still of Indian origin, 
When the script is Brahnil, the language is sometimes 
Sanskrit, sometimes an unknown tongue, no doubt the 
native Indo-Scvthic of Turkestan, the language of 
the Yue^tchi The writing is usually upon paper, less 
usually on stood. The contents of the Brahrm docu¬ 
ments M ireUgious Civil records, analogous to the 
Kha^htfrl’'tablets of Niya, are chiefly Chinese The 
settlement was, in fact, a Chinese Buddhjst monastery. 
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and its ancient name was Hu-kwo The Chinese docu¬ 
ments date to tht end of the eighth century, long after 
the Indian kingdom was extinct, and when the Chinese 
dominion, which had been triumphantly re-asserted by 
T’ang Tal-tsong, was seriously threatened by the in¬ 
roads of the " Ta-Fan ” or Tibetans Actual Tibetan 
relics were discovered at Dandan-Uihq* 

Larger antiquities were also discovered here, chiefly 
Buddhist reliefs of stucco, and, more interesting still, 
frescoes which give us an unlooked-for insight into 
the art of Khotan at this period Exhibited in the 
Chinese section of the British Museum is a remarkable 
fresco from Dandan-L^iliq, one of the most important 
of Dr Stein's discoveries, representing two equestrian 
figures, with lhur costume most carefully depicted 
This is nol UlusLraLcd in Dr SLein's book, and the 
omission is to be regretted, as the picture is one 
eminently calculated to interest the general reader for 
whose use the 11 Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan " is 
chiefly intended 

Another site, bevond Niva, at Endore, has yielded 


Incidentally Dr Stein carried out very impbrtant sur¬ 
veys of the Kuen-Lun range (Fig 2), and connected his 
own surveys with the trigonometrical survey of India, 
thus definitely fixing the exact geographical position 
of Khotan Also he was enabled to do a great service 
to archeology by delecting and exposing the remark¬ 
able forgeries of ancient documents In " unknown 
scripts," the work of a 1 lever rascal flamed Islam 
Akhun and a few confederates, which had been sold to 
travellers as genuine antiques, and had long mystified 
the learned into whose hands they had cortie It was 
the appearance in India of these forgeries (together 
with a few genuine relics from Dandan-Uiliq, which 
had given the forger the idea of his deception) which 
first impelled Dr Stem to the systematic exploration 
of the ruined " cities " from which they were said to 
have come He has now chared up the mystery we 
now know what is genuine in the way of written docu- 
I mems from Turkestan and whnl is not But, above 
.ill, Dr Stein has discovered reallv niw archaeological 
m itrrial in the Khnroshtlu tablets from Niya and in the 
Brnhnn documents in a non-Indian 



tongue from Dand.in-L/iliq To 
sludtnts of Buddhism the relics of 
religious art from Dandan-Uiliq, 
the Raw ale Stupa, and Yotkan will 
provuh niaUTial for very important 
work H R Hali 


BRITISH 1SS OCMTION 
MEETING AT ( \ \tBRIDGE 

I S a former artule (Nature, 
\pnl 21), .1 preliminary lortwisL 
w.is given of the local arrangements 
for the meeting of the British 
\ssociation, to bf held at Cam¬ 
bridge from August 17 to 24 The 
piogramme is now in an advanced 
state of preparation, and copies may 
be obtained after July 25 on appli¬ 
cation to the lotal seen taru s at 
Cambridge It may be of interest 
to give a short atLOunt of the 
arrangements in amplification of 
the incomplete summary already 
published 

It is expected that meetings of a 
sub-rommiltee appointed by the 
International Mf tcorological Coin¬ 


remains of the same date as those from Dandan-Uihq 
This place, Endere, is the most easterly point which 
Dr Stem reached in his explorations It is distant 
from Khotan some 250 milps, and from Kashgar 
no Irss than 550 miles This fact alone gives 
some idea of the extent of ground which Dr Stem 
covered in his rapid journeyings His explorations were 
indeed earned out with remarkable energy, and their 
great success is the fitting reward of this energy and 
pluck For it must be remembered that much of Dr 
Stein's work w f as carried out in the'intense cold of a 
Kashgarian winter, when the thermometer often ftlf 
to below zero Fahrenheit in the explorer's tent, when it 
was hardly possible to hold a pen for the cold, and even 
sleep was sometimes banished by its intensity Dnder 
these extreme conditions Dandan-Uiliq and Niya were 
excavated If we add to these rigours the difficulties 
of the journey from India over the Pamir ^passes, we 
gain some idea of what Dr. Stein has done. His 
mission has succeeded beyond his own most sanguine 
expectations, and the Indian Government has indeed 
served the cause of science well in sending him to 
Turkestan. 


mittic at Southport in September, iqoj, to combine 
and discuss meteorological observations Irom the point 
of view of their relations with solar physics, will be 
held at Cambridge during the session of the associa¬ 
tion The committee consists of twcnt>-two members, 
of whom eighteen represent the observatories or 
meteorological institutions of the Continent and 
\menca The primary object of the meeting in Cam¬ 
bridge will be to constitute the organisation of the 
committer, and prepare a schemr of operations The 
members of the committee will take part in the pro¬ 
ceedings of Section A, particularly the subsection 
which denis with cosinical physics, under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir John Eliot, F R S 

The lonferenie oT delegates of corresponding 
societies will meet on Thursday, August, j8. *ind 
Tuesday, August 23, at 3 p m , in the large lecture- 
rognl, Gonville and Cnius College 

Mr. Balfour will assume the presidency, and deliver 
an address in the Corn Exchange on August vj % at 
8 30 p m A plan of the Corn Exchange may bp sew* 
in the reception room, and reserved seats secured up 
to 6 pm on Wednesday, August jy For the con- 
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vemence of visitors, a small number only of the seats 
will be allotted on Monday afternoon, and a consider¬ 
able number of places in all parts of the building 
will be held in reserve for those who arrive on Wed¬ 
nesday, August 17 

At 3 p.m. on Thursday, August 18, the High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire will entertain the associa¬ 
tion at a garden party in the grounds of Emmanuel 
College, and at 5 30 pm the Regis trary of the uni¬ 
versity will deliver a lecture at the theatre on the 
growth and origin of the university At 9 p m 
there will be a reception of the association by the 
local committee in Trinity College 

On Friday afternoon, August 19, the mistress and 
resident staff of Girton College will entertain 500 
members of the association at a garden party, and 
in the evening Prof George Darwin will deliver a 
lecture in the theatre on ripple-marks and sand- 
dunes 

Saturday, August 20, will be devoted Lo excursions 
to places of interest in Eii&t Anglia The local com¬ 
mittee hopes that prominent members of the associa¬ 
tion will, so far as possible, take part in the excur¬ 
sions, which promise to be of considerable interest 
A set of excursion guides and a map, which has been 
specially prepared by the Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey, will be given to each member of 
the association 

The following is a list of the excursions — 

Audley End and Saffron Walden —Audley End 
House will be visited by permission of the Lord 
Howard de Walden, the church and museum m 
Saffron Walden form other items in the programme 

Brandon and Didhngton Hall —The most attrac¬ 
tive features of this excursion will be the flint knapping 
industry at Brandon, Lord Amherst's Egyptian col¬ 
lections, rare books and illuminated MSS. at Didhngton 
Hall 

Cromer —Mr Clement Reid, FRS, has arranged 
an attractive itinerary for those interested in the 
geology of the Norfolk coast 

Dykes of Cambridge —This excursion includes an 
inspection of the well-known Fleam Dyke and Devil's 
Ditch, under the guidance of Prof Ridgeway, oppor¬ 
tunity will also be afforded for botanising on the 
dykes By the invitation of Mr, Richard Marsh, 
trainer to H M. the King, tea will be provided at 
Egerton House, Newmarket 

Ely —A visit to the cathedral, a building of excep¬ 
tional architectural interest, under the guidance of 
the Dean, forms the most important feature of this 
excursion. 

Wicken Fen and Upware —Members will travel 
from Cambridge to Upware in steam launches This 
excursion is likely to be of considerable interest tc 
geologists, entomologists, and botanists 

Hatfield and St Albans —A visit to Hatfield House, 
by permission of the Marquis of Salisbury, visits to 
St Albans Abbey, the site of Verulam, the sites r r 
the battlefields of St Albans, and the orchid houses 
of Messrs Sanders, form the chief attractions. 

Lincoln —The exceptional architectural and arche¬ 
ological features of Lincoln seemed to the committee 
sufficient justification for arranging an excursion to 
this city, in agjte of its distance from Cambridge The 
Mayor of Lincoln invites members to tea in the Castle 
grounds 

Norwich.—The cathedral, the hospital of St Giles, 
And St. Andrew’s Hall are the most important build¬ 
ings to be visited Hospitalitv is offered by the Mayor 
of Norwich, and by Mr. and Mrs. James Stuart. 

Sandringham, Lynn , and Castle Ruing.—This ex¬ 
cursion, which Is likely to prove one of the most 
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popular, includes visits to the Lynn churches, the 
castle and church at Castle Rising, also the grounds, 
kennels, stables, and dairy at Sandringham, Tea will 
be provided by invitation of H.M the King. 

Wisbech —The Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire 
has kindly invited members of the association to visit 
the old-world town of Wisbech, and facilities will 
also be afforded for inspecting the woad works. 

The committee is greatly indebted to the authors 
the excursion guides for the full and interesting 
accounts which they have written of the places to be 

visited 

On Saturday the master and fellows of Peterhouse 
invite 600 members of the association to an evening 
party at g pm 

On Sunday evening at 8 30 pm, there will be a 
performance of unaccompanied sacred music by the 
combined choirs of King’s, Trinity, and St John's 
Colleges in the Chapel of King's College. 

On Monday, August 22, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Cambridgeshire and the Mayor will entertain the 
association at a garden party in the Botanic Garden 
at 4 p m On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Sidgwick, 
principal of Newnham College, invites 500 members to 
a garden party in the college grounds The ldrge 
room of the Cavendish Laboratory has been placed 
at the disposal of the committee for the exhibition of 
specimens For information as to exhibits, application 
should be made to Mr. P. V. Bevan, the Cavendish 
Laboratory 

Arrangements have been made for members to have 
exceptional facilities for visiting the Botanic Garden, 
University Laboratory, the Observatory, the Uni¬ 
versity Press, as well as college buildings and gardens 
Cambridge schools and the Addenbrooke's Hospital 
may also be inspected at stated times, and visits have 
been arranged to several works in Cambridge, and to 
nursery gardens at Sawbndgeworth and Broxboume 

In a subsequent article some account will be given 
of the sectional proceedings, together with a list of 
some of the colonial and foreign guests. 


MODERN PRINTING PRESSES 
'"FHE recent issue of M A. Ducrot’s 11 Presses 
A modernes typographies,” published by the 
house of Gauthier-ViUars, Pans (7 f. 50 c), provides 
an opportunity for a short account of modern printing 
presses The work is copiously illustrated, and de¬ 
scribes, from a mechanical point of view, every kind 
of machine, from the small but handy platen to the 
awe-inspiring rotary, whilst the intermediate classes 
of cylinder machines are represented by many varieties, 
both of the single and double kind 
The only English work of a similar nature, devoted 
exclusively to machinery, is Wilson and Grey's 
11 Modern Printing Machinery,” published so far back 
as 1888, and therefore not up to date This is to be 
deplored considering the great advance made in that 
department of the printing craft 
Although artistic printing was not altogether an 
unknown quantity during the nineteenth century, 
much progress was made in a general way during the 
latter part of that century, which also marked the intro¬ 
duction of machinery, but its general adoption was a 
matter of time Through William Morris's work at 
the ICelmscott Press, much impetus was given to what 
may be termed the decorative side of printing, but the 
invention of the many processes of reproduction in 
connection with letterpress illustration, and the 
enormous development of such processes, have necessi¬ 
tated printing machinery of a different and much im¬ 
proved character in order to cope successfully with the 
demand for graphic literature. 
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That American engineers have in recent years taken 
the initiative in this direction will be admitted, but it 
is some consolation for English printers to observe that 
the home manufacturers are beginning to realise the 
situation, and are endeavouring to make amends and 
thus regain their position in the field 

In looking abroad it is customary to associate 
Messrs, Hoe's name with some of the best of American 
machinery, whilst for that of French origin the late 
M H Marinoni was looked upon as the best manu¬ 
facturer of machinery especially adapted for newspaper 
or magazine work. To specify other names in either 
country would require space, although in fairness to 
Germany it must be said that many really good 
machines of various kinds are now before the trade 
and at work in this country 

To the lay reader it may be explained that the 
■various classes of machinery used for letterpress 
printing are divided under certain heads, and may be 
broadly grouped as follows —(1) rotary machines, (2) 
double cylinder perfecting machines, (3) single cylinder 
one-feeder machines, (4) single cylinder two-feeder 
machines, and (5) platen machines 

Commencing with the rotary kind, as Us name 
Implies, the action is that of continuous rotation whilst 
the machine is in motion. Although there are a few 
machines on the market with flat type beds that print 
from the reel, this class of machine generally prints 
from a surface made from either stereotype or electro- 
type plate**, and curved to the cylinder similar to the 
one which gives the impression—the paper as_ it is 
unwound from the reel passing between the printing 
.and impression cylinders continuously whilst the 
machine is running 

The paper is made to the required width and wound 
on reels, sometimes these webs contain paper two or 
three miles long, the length being regulated by the 
weight or thickness of the material Such machines 
are used mostly for newspaper work, or magazines of 
a non-illustrated character, where a large number of 
copies arc required, and each section or copy is cut 
and folded before it leaves the machine They are also 
made in duplicate, quadruple, or even larger sizes, so 
that the machine is self-contained, and will produce 
just as many duplicate copies as it is constructed for 

It is true that illustrated work is now attempted on 
rotary machines, and whilst no doubt further improve¬ 
ments will be made in due course, the results are not 
-altogether satisfactory so far, although illustrations 
in line are more successful than those produced by the 
half-tone process 

Perfecting machines have two cylinders, and 
are used mostly for newspaper or magazine work 
of shorter numbers, and occasionally for bookwork 
These print both sides of the paper, which is in single 
sheets, before it leaves the machine, but the double 
Impression is two distinct operations Although this 
class of machine has been used for a great number of 
years, it is not adapted for the best class of book- 
work owing to the difficulties of ink set-off These 
machines, and all other than the rotary kind, print 
from a flat printing surface. 

The single cylinder (one-feeder) U par excellence 
adapted for the best bookwork, whether illustrated or 
*Tiat Of this class there is a great variety, the 
English make being called the " Wharfedale,” and 
built on the stop-cylinder principle, that is, the 
'Cylinder over which the sheets of paper are carried, 
and which gives the impression to the printed sheet 
as it revolves, is stopped or locked on the return travel 
of the machine, when it is automatically released and 
revolves again as the type carriage or bed travels for¬ 
ward once more 

Other single cylinder machines are those of the two- 
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revolution kind, that is, the cylinder revolves con¬ 
tinuously in the same direction, once whilst the sheet 
is being impressed and again whilst the type bed is 
travelling back to its original position, thus making 
two revolutions for earh copy printed This class of 
machine is well represented by the Miehle and 
Century, both of which are of American manufacture, 
and are admirably adapted for high-class illustrated 
work of the magazine order because the inking facili¬ 
ties are so well considered 

Another kind of single cylinder machine is the two- 
feeder, and it may be described as being somewhat 
similar to the ordinary Wharfedale, but it has a 
longer travel for its type carnage, with an arrange¬ 
ment at both ends of the machine for inking and 
rolling the forme Unlike the stop-cylinder of a single 
feeder machine, which is stationary on the return 
travel, the impression cylinder of the two-feeder 
immediately reverses on the completion of the revolu¬ 
tion on the principle of the old 11 tumbler " machine 
In doing this a fresh sheet is seized by a second set 
of grippers or fingers attached to the cylinder By 
this method a sheet is printed at each propulsion of the 
machine in either direction 

Those of the platen kind arc used for smaller work, 
mostly of a commercial character, and the action is 
somewhat similar to that of the old hand press, be¬ 
cause both type and paper are impressed on ihe flat 
They are made in many sizes, and some will print 
almost as large a sheet as the old hand press 
Although one operator only is required, he will, with 
the aid of power, produce at least three or four times 
as much as two men at hand press with equally good 
results, provided the worker is a skilled hand 

Chas T Jacobi 


CANCER RESEARCH 

S Dr Bashford remarks in his introductory note 
to the report of the Cancer Research Fund, 1 the 
solution of the problem of the cause of malignant 
disease in man is really the logical destination and 
centre towards which all channels of cancer research 
must converge, rather than the starting point thereof 
The zoological distribution of cancer has therefore 
formed one of the first lines of inquiry to be under¬ 
taken by the Cancer Research Fund, founded about 
two years ago, for investigating this dire disease By 
the willing cooperation of many workers, a most 
interesting scries of tumours has been obtained from 
the various domestic animals, from the mouse and 
hen, and from three species of fish, proving that 
malignant disease is not confined to man- The 
malignant growths of man seem to be incapable of 
transmission to animals, but a malignant new growth 
from one animal may occasionally be transmitted to 
another individual of the same species This has been 
carried out by Jensen, of Copenhagen, and by Borrel, 
of Pans Through the kind collaboration of Prof 
Jensen, a specimen of epithehomatous tumour of the 
mouse was obtained and successfully transplanted into 
mice, but not into other animals, thus confirming 
Jensen’s results. 

The last half of the report contains an account of 
Dr Bashford and Mr Murray's investigations on the 
cytology of malignant growths, illustrated with a 
number of drawings The results obtained are 

B radically the same as those of Prof Farmer, Mr 
loore, and Mr Walker, already detailed in these 
columns (Nature, vol lxix. p. 319), viz that in the 
cancer process there is a transformation of the normal 

1 "Scientific Report! on thi Invciilgairon! of the Cancer Remreh 
Fund No 1 The Zoological Distribution, ihe Limitations in iha Tran! 
mlnibillly, and the Comparative Histological «fid Cytologic*] Character* 
of Malignant New Growth*.' (Taylor and Frandlv 19^4 ) 
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adult tissues into modified reproductive or “ gametoid “ 
tissue This, however, does ndt completely explain 
malignancy; there may possibly be in addition con¬ 
jugation ot cells or of nuclei. Let ua hope that before 
long Dr. Bashford and his colleagues may five us 
further information on these ana Other points so 
necessary for the complete solution bf the cancer 
problem 

The reports of the cancer research laboratories of 
the Middlesex Hospital 1 contain several papers which 
are, however, for the most part of purely medical 
interest, e.g. cancer m certain organs, and various 
methods of treating the disease A report by Prof 
Karl Pearson on cancer statistics collected by Messrs 
Hillicr and Tntsch is of considerable interest For 
this the histones of 3000 cases of cancer were care¬ 
fully analysed, and the results of Prof Pearson’s 
mathematical analysis are —(1) as regards age in¬ 
cidence frequencies, that cancer is far more likely to 
occur in childhood in the male than in the female; 
(2) as regards a family history of cancer (that is, 
heredity in cancer), there seems to be a slight corre¬ 
lation between a case of cancer and a family history 
of cancer, but this is so slight as to be within the 
probable error of random sampling; and (3) that there 
is little or no relation between the presence of cancer 
and a tubercular family history, but there is a relation 
between the presence of cancer and the presence ot 
tubrrculosis 

1 he first report of the Liverpool Cancer Research 
Fund 2 has also recently been issued This fund has 
bien instituted by Mr Sutton Timnns, who has vested 
in two trustees a sum of 10,000/ , which u* administered 
b) a committee empowered to spend 1000Z to 1500/ 
per annum until the fund is exhausted or the cause of 
cancer discovered A cytolytic milk has been prepared 
by injecting a cow with carcinomatous material, hut 
the cases treated with it are not \et sufficiently 
numerous to allow an expression of opinion as to its 
value Invr stigations arc also being made into 
malignant growths of man and animals by Dr Albert 
Griinbaum, who has hern appointed director of these 
researches 

Mr Cecil H Leaf in a booklet 3 discusses the 
clinical causes and prevention of cancer of the breast 
with an analysis of 100 cases Of the 100 cases, 84 
were married and 16 single, and the author thinks 
that very early marriages and errors in lactation may 
act as exciting causes In 35 of the cases there was 
a definite history of injury, and unsuitable corsets are 
suggested as taking sonic share in the production of 
mammary cancer Diet, e g excessive meat eating, 
use of alcohol, and of salt, could not, as has been 
suggested by some, be ascribed as a cause of the 
disease Finally, some suggestions are made with the 
view of prevention R T. Hewlett 

ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF PICTURES 
AND SCRIPT 4 

'I'HE problem of distant electrical vision is One to 
■ which much speculation and experimenting have 
been devoted Before this problem can be attempted 
with any hope of success, however, the preliminary 
one of the Electrical transmission of photographs over 
n distance has to be solved This problem, it may be 

1 “ Archival pf iht Middlesex Hospital Vol h Second Report from 
ihe Cancer Research Laboratories M £dned by Alex G R roolerton, 
F A.C S (Macmillen and Co , Ltd , 190*) 

51 1 Fir* Annual Report of ibe Liverpool Cancer Research (The Mn 
Sutron Tumuli Memorial Fond), Albert S. GrOnbaura, M.D, Director 
(IJnlvrrally Press of Liverpool, 1904 ) 

* "The Clinical CeB f of Cancer of the Breast and its Prevention/ 1 
By Cecil H Leaf, MA..MB.FKCS, Assistant Surgeon to the Cnbcar 
Hnepiial. Fp 64 (Archibald Constable and Co , 1904 ) Price », net 
4 “ Etakimcht Fomphoiogntphie und Aebnlichea” By Dr Arthur 
Korn Pp 66 (Laiprg ‘ S Hired, 1004 ) Price 1 mark 
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stated at once, has been mastered, and it is now 
possible to transmit photographs in this manner, and 
successful results have been obtained over telegraph 
and telephone lines 800 kilometres long. 

It does not need much consideration to see how 
important such a process would be for journalistic 
and police work if it could be industrially exploited, 
and it were possible simply to hand a sketch or photo¬ 
graph in at the telegraph office and send the same as 
one now sends an ordinary telegram The evening 
papers would be able then to publish photographs 
taken at the seat of war in Korea on the same day. 
Unfortunately, with the apparatus at present to be 
had, the time taken to transmit a half-plate photo¬ 
graph is half an hour The cost of the use of a tele¬ 
graph line of any length for half an hour would be 
it is needless to point out, prohibitive The lessen¬ 
ing of the required time of transmission is, however, 
simply a matter of further development, and no good 
reason can be seen why in a few years* time the process 
should not be an adjunct to every existing telegraph 
line 

The author of the present work has devoted con¬ 
siderable time to this subject, and his booklet consists 
of an exact description of the apparatus and processes 
he has w r orked out The author is to be commended 
on the very precise and careful way in which he has 
described every dt tail, so that it would be possible for 
anybody, with the help of this book, to reproduce, 
without any original work, the same results he has 
obtained himself 

Ihe mi thod shortly consists of the following — A 
rnv of light is made to pass systematic ally all over 
tht transparent film to be transmitted After passing 
through the film it impinges upon a selenium cell the 
resistance of which varies proportionally to the 
amount of light which passes through the photo¬ 
graph Thfse varying currents pass through the 
line and are rrceived in a moving coil galvano¬ 
meter the pointer of which, in moving, inserts or takes 
out resistance in a high tension circuit, according as 
the current flowing in the moving coil ihanges In 
the high tension circuit a small vacuum tube is con¬ 
nected, and it follows that the illumination of this 
tube is proportional to the light passing through the 
plate at the transmitting end of the line The* vacuum 
tube now passes over the sensitised photographic paper 
in synchronism with the ray of light over the trans¬ 
mitted plate, and thus a reproduction of the same is 
obtained The transmitted film and sensitised paper 
are each wrapped on a glass cylinder These cylinders 
are rotated Dy motors, and synchronised once each 
revolution. Only one wire is needed for the trans¬ 
mission, with, of course, an earth return. 

In the case of the transmission of handwriting and 
half-tone illustrations, the same are got up on metal 
foil with electrically non-conducting ink. A conduct¬ 
ing point then travels over the metallic foil, and closes 
and opens the sending circuit according as it is 
travelling on a marked or an unmarked place The 
receiver used by the author is a modification of that 
described above, the essential point being the use of 
the vacuum tube fed with the Tesla currents. The 
speed reached is £00 written words per hour. For a 
half-tone illustration a strip £ cm. wide and 10 cm. 
long can be sent in 100 seconds. 

It would seem that there is not very much practical 
value in the transmission of handwriting; the type 
printing telegraph of to-day fulfils all ordinary re¬ 
quirements, and it would be only very seldom thpt 
a transmission of handwriting would be required. It 
Is to be hoped, however, that this electrical 11 distant 
photography ” will make rapid progress , 
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NOTES. 

We deeply regret to see the announcement that Dr Isaac 
Roberts, F R , died at Crowborough on Sunday Last 

The monument erected in the Place Breteud, Paris, to 
Che memory of Pasteur, was unveiled on July 16 bv Presi¬ 
dent Lou be s The ceremony was attended by the members 
of the diplomatic body, by prominent men of silence, and 
by representative Government officials Speeches eulogising 
the services rendered to science by Pasteur were delivered 
bv the French Minister of Public Instruction, the Frefctt 
of the Seine, and the president of the Pans Municipal 
Council Prof Herrera, of the University of Brussels, 
spoke in the name of the foreign subscribers 1 he monu¬ 
ment is the work of M Falguifere 

The Postmaster-General introduced into the House of 
Commons on Monday a Bill for the regulation of wireless 
telegraphy I he Bill makes no attempt to create i Stale 
monopoly in wireless telegraphy, but merely aims at regu¬ 
lating its use in the country in a way that shall prevent 
the undue clashing of conflicting interests The Gov em¬ 
inent ha-s at present no jurisdiction over telegraphy unless 
both ends of the svsteni are within the Umied Kingdom 
or within the three-mile maritime limit It is proposed to 
deal with the matter by means of luenies It is obvious 
that the peculiar conditions under which wireless telegraphy 
is worked, particularly the fact thqi neighbouring in¬ 
stallations cannot at present be operated without interfering 
with one another, make it very desirable that the Govern¬ 
ment should be able to exert ise a certain amount of authority 
In such questions, for example, as the selection of sites for 
transmitting stations The great strategical value of 
wireless telegraphy to the Navy makes the matter of still 
more importance 

In connection with wireless telegraphy, we note that Mr 
Duddcll has recently been carrying out some experiments 
for the Post Office in Bushey Park with the new thermo- 
galvanometer which he exhibited at the recent Royal 
Society soiree This instrument is capable of directly 
measuring the current received by the aerial at the re¬ 
ceiving station, and thus affords a means of making scien¬ 
tific experiments on many of the problems connected with 
the subject which have long waited for a satisfactory 
elucidation 

I he weather report issued by the Meteorological Office 
for the week ending July 16 shows that from the beginning 
of the year the rainfall has equalled or exceeded the mean 
in all districts except the north-east and east of England 
-and the midland counties, where it is still an inch below 
Che average In the north of Scotland the fall is 4$ inches 
above the mean. The temperature for the week was above 
Che mean in all districts, amounting to 6“ in the midland 
counties, where the maxima reached 85° The same value 
was recorded in south and east England On Sunday last 
Che maxima were still higher, reaching gi° in parts of 
Hertfordshire Thunderstorms have occurred in many 
places. 

The Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society will 
celebrate its centenary on January 17, 1905 

The International Botanical Congress will meet in Vienna 
in 1905 from June u to June iB v 

The deaths are announced of Prof Albert Rilliet, of 
Geneva, of Prof V Mere, formerly of Zurich, and of Prof 
Karl Bopp, former!v of Stuttgart 
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The death is announced of Prof F Knapp at the age of 
ninety-one Prof Knapp was for many years professor of 
applied chemistry in the Chemical Institute at Brunswick 
He whs u former student and son-in-law of Liebig 

Signor Pietro Bias^rna has been elected president and 
Signor V riincesco d'Ovidio vice-president of the Reale 
ALLudcmm dei Lincei, of Rome, Prof Giuseppe Gabrielli 
has been appointed librarian 

Dh E Rurr, of Marburg, and Dr F Dolezalck of 
Berlin, have been raised to the rank of professors, Prof F 
Schilling, of Gottingen has been appointed at the terhnual 
s S^ol of Danzig, and Prof von Margold, of Aachen, hah 
alsu bien appointed there, both as professors of mathe¬ 
matics 

The specimens and other material collected by the Scottish 
Antarctic Expedition have arrived at the headquarters of 
the expedition in Edinburgh Ihe Scofia, with the members 
of the expedition on board, is expected to reach the ( Ivde 
to-day 

Provisional arrangements have been made b\ (he 
American Society of Civil Engineers and Ihe Canadian 
Society of Civil Engineers for the forthcoming visit 
of members of the Institution of Civil Engineers to 
the United States and Canada Broadlv, the visit will 
commence with a week spent in New York and the neigh¬ 
bourhood Thence, a journey will be made to Montreal b\ 
a special train plared at the disposal of the partv A week 
will be spent in Canada, for which similar special travelling 
facilities will be provided , and this part of the tour will 
be concluded at Chicago, whence the partv will proceed 
(again by special train) to Sr Louis, which is expected to 
be reached on September 30 The party wiJJ leave Liverpool 
by the Cunard ss Etruria on September 3, and may expect 
to reach New York on September 10 

The following is an abridged summary of the prizes 
offered by the Belgian Academy for 1904 and 1905 —I*or 
1904, m mathematics and physics, critical phenomena in 
physics, viscosity of liquids, study of n-linear forms where 
«>1, thermal conductivity of liquids and solutions, each 
a prize of 600 franLS, unipolar induction of Weber, Boo 
fiancs In natural sciences, the Cambrian rocks of Stavelot 
(Belgium), Boo frnnes , modifications produced in minerals 
bv pressure, 600 francs, development of Amphioxus (see 
Bulletin, 1904, No 4, for corrected announcement), 1000 
francs, effects of OsmotiL pressure in animal life, and 
Devonian flora of Belgium, each boo francs, betercccism 
of parasitic fungi, Boo francs, and physiological action of 
histones, 1000 francs Ml memoirs to be written in French 
or Flemish, and sent in before August i, 1904 For 1905, 
111 mathematics and phvsics, combination*. of halogens, 
1000 francs, physical phenomena accompanying mutual 
dissociation of liquids, Boo francs, linear complexes of the 
third order, 600 francs, principal terms m the periodic 
deviations of the vertual 600 francs fn natural science 
for the same year, effect of albuminoids in nutrition, repro¬ 
duction of Dicjemidre, formations intermediate between 
the Bruxellian and I ongnan in Brabant, geological age 
of certain Ohgocene deposits in Belgium, sexuality of the 
individuals resulting from division of a single ovum in 
certain dioecious plants, prizes, 1000 francs for each of 
these five subjeits, siluates of Belgian rocks, &c , 
800 franca In addition to these ordinary prizes the 
academy will award the following —June yo, 1905, a 
Charles Lemaire prize relating to public works, June 30, 
1904, a Louis MeUens prize for applied chemistry or 
physiis, December ji, 19°4 a Charles Lagrange prize for 
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terrestrial physics, an May 1, 1906, a Selys Longchamps 
prize for researches on the Belgian fauna , on December 3/ , 
1904, a Th6ophile Gluge prize for physiology , and in 1906 
a Francis Deruyts prize for higher synthetic or analytic 
geometry, 

Mr Balfour presided on July 14 at the annual dinner 
of the Royal Economic Society, of which he is vice-president 
In proposing the toast " The Royal Economic Society," he 
said in the course of his remarks '" If a man of science 
once lets the public think that he is speaking not in the 
interests of his science, but in the interests of his party, if 
he once allows the view to get abroad that his expression 
of opinion may have its origin in his scientific views, but 
has a double parentage, and that the scientific views are 
in some sense moulded in conformity with our political 
differences, his whole authority from that moment will 
absolutely vanish So far as political economy is a science 
at all—and I am the last person to deny it that proud title 
to distinction—it must be absolutely international in its 
character People talk of an English, a German, a French, 
or an American school of political economy In so far as 
they talk in that way they show conclusively that political 
economy to that extent has not yet thoroughly earned its 
title to a position among the sciences There is no such 
thing as English physics as distinguished from German 
physics, or German mathematics as distinguished from 
French mathematics. 1 do not say there may not be certain 
schools having the impress of great teachers belonging to 
one or the other nationality, but qua science and as a science 
political economy must be, and is, and will be, absolutely 
international in its character Let everybody who has the 
chance, not only treat economic problems in a strictly 
objective spirit, but let him make it dear that that is the 
spirit in which he is trying to treat them Thus and thus 
only will the student and the investigator obtain that 
authority Over the changing fortes of ordinary public opinion 
which it should be the proudest boast of men of science to 
obtain, which if they truly pursue science in a scientific 
spirit they have always obtained in the past, and I 
cannot doubt for a moment they will always obtain in the 
future " 

The second part of vo! v of Annotaiiones Zoologtcae 
Japonenscs contains the description of a new deep-sea 
polychate annelid by Prof A Isuka, additional notes on 
Japanese cicadas by Prof S Matsumura, and the firBt part 
of a biological and geological essay on the island of 
Hokkaido by Mr E Klocke 

In reply to a question of Mr Morrell, not answered orally 
in the House of Commons, Sir W Anson stated that the 
Board of Education is aware that those interested jji 
agricultural investigation recognise the value of the drift 
mops prepared by the Geological Survey as a basis for soil 
maps Superficial deposits are being mapped in all districts 
where work Is going on in connection with the survey 
'I hlrty-flve 6-inch maps of North Staffordshire have been 
published with drift, and others of South Wales and of the 
area around Leicester are in course of preparation for publi¬ 
cation The board does not contemplate the publication of 
drift maps on the 6-inch scale for the entire country, but 
manuscript maps of any part surveyed on this scale may be 
obtained at the cost of copying, and whatever information 
with reference to superficial deposits the officers of the 
survey have Wiown upon their field maps of other parts of 
the United Kingdom la available for reference at the offices 
of the Geological Survey. 
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In La Nature of July g, M J R Plumandon, of the Puy 
de Dftme Observatory, contributed an interesting article on 
the dryness of thp air 11 Relative humidity, ri or the per¬ 
centage of saturation of the air with aqueous vapour, plays 
a more important pari in meteorology than M absolute 
humidity " , its variations produce or dissipate clouds, and 
give rise to fine or wet weather, it is always irregularly 
disseminated in the atmosphere, its diurnal variation follow¬ 
ing inversely the range of temperature, and its annuaf 
variation generally exhibits a maximum in winter and a 
minimum in summer But almost everywhere it exhibits 
another minimum in spring-time which frequently exceed* 
that of summer The minima, or in other words the 
periods of dryness of the air, present the greatest interest, 
owing to their irregularity bolh as regards date and 
intensity M Plumandon shows by means of very clear 
diagrams that the annual minimum is more marked, and 
occurs at varying periods, according to the greaLer altitude 
of the station Near Pans, at a height of 50 metres, il 
always occurs m spring, while on the summit of the Pic 
du Midi (2859 metres) it occurs at all seasons At Toulouse 
(194 metres) the greatest dryness of the air occurs nearly 
always in summer, but sometimes also in spring. At 
Clermont-Ferrand (338 metres) it occurred in spring in 
twenty-one years out of twenty-five, and at the summit of 
the Eiffel Tower (also 338 metres) it occurred in March or 
April in seven years out of eleven On the Puy de Dfime 
(1467 metres) it took place in twenty-one years out of twenty- 
two during the cold season, between September 20 and 
March 1 The diagrams also show the intensity of the 
minima in the various months 

M Potier has presented a large and valuable collection 
of pamphlets and works on physics to the French Physical 
Society for distribution among any members of the society 
who are interested in the particular branches of which they 
treat 

In several recent numbers both in this and last year’s, 
volumes of the Bulletin international of the Cracow 
Academy, Prof Ladislaus Natan son discusses the pheno¬ 
menon of accidental double refraction in liquids and its 
connection with the theory of relaxation The author 
further criticises papers by M St Zaremba, who also 
contributes a number of writings on the same subject to 
the same journal. 

In the June number of the Journal of the Royal Micro¬ 
scopical Society, Mr Keith Lucas describes a microscope 
in which the usual planed sides of the body-tube and limb 
are replaced by geometric slides The instrument thus 
involves an adaptation to biological and other microscopes 
of a device the use of which has hitherto been generally 
restricted to measuring nucrospopes 

From Messrs Ulnco Hoepll, of Milan, we have received 
the latest issue of their “ Biblioteca sc ten tifi co-pol ltecmca,’* 
a catalogue extending to more 1 than three hundred pages, 
and comprising scientific and technical works and periodical* 
published both in Italy and lit other countries, up to the 
end of 1903. In all cases where foreign works have been 
translated into Italian the translation is mentioned in this 
catalogue. 

A second and enlarged edition has been Issued of Prof 
Augusto Right's small book on “ La moderna teona del 
fenomenl fisici," in which the author describes modern 
views on radio-activity, ions, and electrons The book 
forms the third of a senes published by Nicola Zanlchellf, 
of Bologna, under the title “Attualit* scientifiche " It 
extends over 165 pages, and contains a fairly complete 
bibliography of the subject 
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In a paper on “ Edge Corrections in Condensers," com¬ 
municated to the Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Mr J, G Coffin works out a number 
of electros tat leal problems in two dimensions by the con¬ 
formal transformation of Schwarz and Chnstoffel. The 
problems here considered include as particular cases many 
of the cases solved in Prof. J J Thomson's book, and 
they have application to condensers, such as one formed of 
two silvered glass plates, the capacities of which have not 
previously been determined 

In his presidential address to a Joint meeting of the 
American Physical and Mathematical Societies, delivered 
In February last, Mr Arthur G Webster chose as his 
subject " Some Practical Aspects of the Relations between 
Physics and Mathematics " The address has been reprinted 
in the Physical Review for April, and deals with the work 
of the late Prof. Willard Gibbs, the endowment of research, 
and the relative parts played by mathematical and physical 
teaching and general culture in the education of the 
physicist in schools and colleges. 

Some interesting properties relating to the polarisation 
of electrodes are described by M. E Rothl in the Bulletin 
of the French Physical Society, No 314 In particular the 
author obtained a deposit of hydrogen on a platinum wire 
with a single Darnell cell when the anode was a large 
lamina, although 1 7 volts would be required to decompose 
water in ordinary circumstances This deposit ceased 
when the anode became polarised by the absorption of 
oxygen It thus appears that gas may be deposited on a 
single electrode when the electromotive force is just sufficient 
to overcome the counter-electromotive force of that electrode 
alone 

An account of the department of international research 
,n terrestrial magnetism of the Carnegie Institution is 
given in Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Elec - 
tricity, ix , 1 The object of the department will be to 
investigate such problems of world-wide interest as relate 
to the magnetic and electric conditions of the earth and its 
atmosphere, not specifically the subject of inquiry of any 
one country but of international concern and benefit 
Among xhe problems suggested are a magnetic survey of 
ocean areas and unexplored regions, international observ¬ 
ations of the variations, including the establishment of 
-secular variation or repeat stations throughout the globe, 
observations in ocean depths and atmospheric regions (for 
‘which the first step consists in devising suitable instru¬ 
ments), and other problems 

At the recent show of the Royal Agricultural Society, the 
pew Just-Hat maker process for drying milk was exhibited 
The milk is fed continuously on two cylinders, one-eighth 
of an inch apart, and revolving inversely These are 
heated "by superheated steam within, and have a surface 
temperature of no" C. The milk passing between the 
revolving cylinders forma a thin layer on each, becomes 
evaporated to dryness, and Is stripped off as a thin sheet 
■of milk solids, all within a single revolution. The thin 
sheets are reduced by sieving to a powder, which can be 
compressed Into tablets. Mixed with warm water the 
powder immediately forms a liquid having all the properties 
of boiled milk The advantage to travellers of having milk 
in a concentrated form-—the powder contains only 6 per 
cent, of moisture—is obvious. Moreover, the < 4*7 milk 
•as It leaves the machine is completely sterilised. With 
rennet or acid we find that the mixture of dried milk and 
water curdles, but the curd Is not coherent, a property 
which may add to its digestibility but destroys Its value for 
*eriaJji culinary purposes. Owing to Its cooked taste, the 
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new product can never replace fresh milk, so that its intro¬ 
duction is no menace to the British milk industry , on the 
contrary, farmers should benefit if the milk supply associ¬ 
ations they deal with possess this apparatus for drying any 
surplus over the daily requirements The public will find 
that discrimination is necessary in the purchase of the dried 
milk, as it can be made from either whole or separated 
milk 

We have received a copy of the fifth annual report of 
ihe Plymouth Municipal Museum and Art Gallery, in which 
an unusually large number of presentations to that insti¬ 
tution are recorded. 

In the July issue of Bird Notes and News the Society 
for the Protection of Birds directs attention to the extent 
of the trade in cage-birds, and the evils attendant on the 
capture and maintenance in captivity of such birds The 
subject is emphasised in the case of the linnet by a special 
leaflet, “ A Linnet for Sixpence," in the course of which 
it is stated that sixty per cent of these birds perish during 
ihe first week of captivity, in addition to others killed in 
capture and the number of hens wantonly destroyed by 
lheir captors The practice of selling in London rock- 
linnets in paper-bags for sixpence is specially deprecated 

The Popular Science Monthly for July contains an illus¬ 
trated account by Prof Bashford Dean of the zoological 
station at Misaki, Japan The station, which was removed 
to Misaki in 1897, now contains two buildings with con¬ 
venient workrooms, for which fittings and books are 
periodically sent from Tokyo in accordance with the needs 
of investigators The great feature of the station is the 
crew of fisherman, who are accustomed to carry on their 
trade in deep water, with lines which may be as much as 
a mile in length, and often bring up rarities The shallow 
water of the bay yields numerous interesting types—among 
others a giant Balanoglossus—while from deep water 
further out are obtained the remarkable shark Mitsunkina, 
perhaps identical with the Cretaceous Scapanorhynchus, the 
frilled shark (Chlamydoselachus), and one of the Port 
Jackson sharks, in addition to numerous interesting inverte¬ 
brates, such as swarms of glass-sponges and specimens of 
the stalked crinoid Metacnnus 

In No 10 of vol 11 of the Circulars and Agricultural 
Journal of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, the director, 
Mr J. C. Willis, gives an account of the history of the 
institution; originally simply a botanic garden at Pera- 
demya, it has gradually developed into one of the greatest 
botanical and agricultural establishments In the tropics, 
comprising six botanic gardenB with a cultivated area of 
256 acres in different climates and elevations, three experi¬ 
ment stations of a total cultivated area of 360 acres, and 
forest reserves for scientific purposes of S50 acres Thera 
is a European staff of nine, including four botanists, an 
entomologist, and a chemist, and well equipped laboratories, 
library, museum, and herbarium, all open freely to workers 
from abroad No less than twenty-two scientific men have 
visited Peradeniya for purposes of original research during 
the last seven years, and the institution now publishes a 
botanical journal devoted to pure research 

" Tiie Fungous Diseases of Fruits in Michigan " forms 
the title of a special Bulletin prepared by Mr Longyear and 
issued by the Michigan State Agricultural College The 
author has brought into a small compass the diagnoses of 
fungal pests which attack common fruit trees and plants, 
together with hints as to preventive or remedial treatment 

Seeing that no comprehensive account of the flora of 
Norfolk Island has been published since Endlieher/s " Pro- 
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dromua Flora Norfolkira," which came out in 1833, the 
contribution to thl9 subject presented by Mr J H Maiden 
to the Linnean Society of New South Wales last year Is 
eminently useful The paper begins with a critical enumer¬ 
ation or the flowering plants and cryptogams, in which 
the author deals with a number of synonyms and doubtful 
references, besides adding several new records for the inland 
A somrwhat novel feature for a flora is a separate list of 
plants of economic and horticultural value The author 
reserves for a second part his observations as to origin and 
distribution 

Somf interesting ecological observations of certain swamp 
areas in Michigan and Arkansas counties, USA, are re¬ 
corded by Dr S M Coulter in the fifteenth annual report 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden On the island of North 
Maniton, in Lake Michigan, a small lake, having no out¬ 
let, is being filled up by the encroaching vegi tation The 
pioneer plants are the peat-mosses, followed by cranberry 
and leather leaf, Ca^andra calyculala, tamarack, Lnrnf 
Imcnrona, and blatk spruce crowd on the shrubs, and us 
the ground gets drier deciduous trees obtain a foothold 
In the swamp region of the St Pram is River two character¬ 
istic trees are found, the tupelo gum, Nvssa uni flora, dis¬ 
tinguished by having a continually increasing dome-shaped 
base, and the bald cypress, Taxodturn distichum which 
develops a conical butt and peculiar 11 knee* ” 

Dr N Zaruijnv has leturned from his last journey to 
Persia, and has brought back ruh ornithologies) collec¬ 
tions 

We learn from the Bulletin of the Russian Society of I 
Naturalists of St Petersburg that the biological station > 
which has been established near Alexandrovsk, on the > 



Fig r —The biological nation 00 the Norman coast of the Kolapeninsnln, 
North Russia View from the north won at low water The pump¬ 
ing machinery and a covered sea-water basin ara shown on the Un 


Norman coast of the Kola peninsula, 19 now in working j 
order It is provided with all the necessary apparatus for 
pumping sea-water to a basin and an aquarium, as well as 
with a special sailing boat and all apparatus required for 
Ashing and dragging During last summer the exploration 
of the bay and its nearest surroundings proved that both 
yield rich material for research The sea-bottom opposite 1 
the Dog’s Cape of Catherine Island is covered with Lit ho- ' 
thamnium, upon which there are many annelids (Nereis 
pelagica, Glycera capttata, Ac), numerous worms, the 
Cucumana frondosa and C calcigera, Psolus phantapus, 
many Ophluridse, Planar WE, Nemertinx, a variety of 
crustaceans and molluscs, two Actinia, one of which is the 
AcUnoloba dianthus, the deep-water medusa, Pectyllts arctica, 
and many other forms of life Altogether it appears that 
within a distance o! less than one and a half miles from 
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the station there is already a deep-water fauna which lives 
at the comparatively small depth of from 20 to 70 fathoms 

It has been generally considered that the naphtha wells 
of the Kuban province of north-western Caucasus take their 
origin in the Sarmatic and Mediterranean layers of the 
1 ertiary deposits of that region The mining engineer, 
W I Wind, brings forward (in the Bulletin of the St 
Petersburg Societ\ of Naturalists, 1904, No 4) some data 
tending to prove (hat naphtha in Kuban originates also 
in deeper lying Tertiary strata which consist of a dark, 
almost black clay, containing enormous quantities of re¬ 
mains of fishes (chiefly Meletta), as well as thin layers of 
carbonised plants 

A new instalment of 11 Flora Caurasica. cnticn," by N 
Kurnelsoff, N Busch, and A Fomin (fascicules 3 to b), 
appears in the Mernotrs (Irudy) of the St Petersburg 
Souety of Naturalists, vol nxxii , part hi A special fasci¬ 
cule of the same volume is dt*\oti*d to the memory of A 
Bek el off, and contains the following works The Influ¬ 
ence of ihe Concentration of Solutions on Respiration 
and Exchange in Plants," by V Palladin and Mme A 
komJeva, "The Influence of Wounds on the Formation of 
CnasMmilablo Albumens and Nucleo-pioleids in PUnts," by 
1 Kovshoff , 11 J he Vegetation of the Povycnets District of 
Olonets," by E Ispolatoff, 11 On the Vegetation Covering 
(he Sands in Taurida," by the same author, 11 The 
Influence of Exterior Conditions on thp Division of Nuclei 
in the Roots of 1 iri« faba /' by V Sablin , and " On the 
Influence of Saccharose on the Respiration of Seeds," by 
S Wcmehowski 

A nrw edition of Dr H R Mill’s. " Elementary CJa*»s- 
book of General Geography " has been published by Messrs 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd The book, which first appeared 
in 1889, was largrly re-writtcn in 1900, and has again been 
thoroughly revised Recent political changes and colonial 
developments have been noted, and all statistics have been 
brought up to date by reference to the returns 0/ the 
censuses of 1900 and 1901, and to recent official publications 

A selection of the brilliant lectures and essa\s of the late 
Trof W K Clifford, together with a biographical sketch 
of the author, has been published by Messrs Macmillan 
dnd Co , Ltd , in their sixpenny senes In their cheap 
form these essays and addresses should be widely read, and 
there is every reason to hope that Clifford’s influence will 
be increased greatly by the publication of his teachings at 
this small cost 

We have received from Messrs John J Griffin and Son*, 
Ltd , a copy of u new issue of their illustrated catalogue 
dealing with apparatus for the study of magnetism jrd 
electricity Among other novelties, particulars of which 
are given in the catalogue, we notice moving coil volt¬ 
meters and ammeters which tan be obtained at a reason¬ 
able price, and apparatus for showing Prof Elihu 
Thomson’s experiments on the electromagnetic repulsion 
between an alternating electro-magnet and a conducting 
ring. The convenient arrangement of the catalogue and 
the large number of illustrations it contains should render 
the publication of real service 

A ninth edition of the late Prof Babington’s “ Manual 
of British Botany " has been published by Messrs Gurney 
and Jackson The book has been enlarged front the 
author's manuscripts and other sources The work of edit¬ 
ing the new edition has been done by Messrs Henry and 
James Groves, Species, varieties, additional characters 
and remarks which have been inserted by the editors are 
printed in smaller type, and where introduced in the text 
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are enclosed in square brackets A fresh account of the 
genus Hieracium has been drawn up by Miss R F 
Thompson and included In the book. A conspectus of the 
groups and species from t^e 11 Handbook of British Rubi,” 
by the Rev W Moyle Rogers, has, by permission, been 
added as an appendix 

Since its publication in 1894, Preston's 11 Theory of 
Heat " has been regarded as a standard work on the subject 
Teachers and students will welcome the new edition which 
has just been published by Messrs Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd The revision, necessary in view of the recent progress 
made in this branch of physics, has been done by Mr J 
Roger son Cotter, of the University of Dublin Among the 
changes in the new edition may be mentioned the trans¬ 
ference of the section on the dynamical equivalent of heat 
from chapter vin, to chapter iv , a few unimportant 
omissions, and the addition of some hundred pages of new 
matter The additions have been enclosed in brackets Mr 
Cotter has succeeded in bringing the book well up to date, 
and in this way has ensured a continued popularity for an 
excellent treatise 

An interesting and simple mechanical mode] devised for 
the purpose of illustrating to students the gas laws and 
the nature of Carnot’s cycle is described by Dr F B 
Kenrlck in the May number of the Journal of Physical 
Chemistry 

We have received a copy of the Chemikahen-Zeitung, a 
new journal to be published fortnightly under the editorship 
of Dr R Pauli, Berlin The journal will be devoted to 
matters relating to the manufacture and application of 
chemical substances in the industries Onj of the chief 
objects of the promoters is to produce by means of the 
fortnightly publication a work of encyclopedic charactei 
dealing with this aspect of technical chemistry. 

We have received voL i, No I, of the Memoir* of the 
College of Science and Engineering, Kyoto Imperial Uni¬ 
versity, a publication containing original papers by mem¬ 
bers of the university. Among other papers worthy of 
notice are " Synthesis of Indigo and Its Methyl Deriva¬ 
tives, 11 by M- Kuhara and M Chlkashigl, and 11 Defects of 
Uncarburetted Water Gas as Fuel for Laboratory Use,” by 
M Chlkashigl and H Matsumoto 

In the Physskalische Zeitschnft (No. ia, 1904), Messrs 
Elster and Geitel describe a new form of electroscopic 
apparatus for the Investigation of feebly radio-active bodies 
With this a large number of different kinds of earths, 
minerals, lavas, and water deposits has been examined 
The activity of the sedimentary deposits from the hot 
springs at Baden-Baden is remarkably high, the sludge 
deposited at the source having approximately the same 
activity as uranyl potassium sulphate As the distance of 
the deposited matter from the source increases, its activity 
falls off rapidly 

Some recent experiments by M Henriet communicated in 
the Comptes rendus (vol exxxvlll p 1373, 1904) show that 
formaldehyde is present in considerable quantity in the atmo¬ 
sphere. The method of estimation consists in aspirating 
the air through a tuba containing red oxide of mercury 
heated to 350° In which the formaldehyde is oxidised to 
carbonic add, which Is then, absorbed in potash bulbs. The 
carbonic acid already present in the original air has to be 
subtracted from the amount thus found, and the difference 
cormaponda to formaldehyde. In 100 cubic * pietres of 
normal air formaldehyde is present to the extent of a-6 
grama. 

In view of the high atomic weight of radlaa and tti, 
remarkable ionising properties of the salts, it would not 
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have been surprising if the electrolytic properties of radlupi 
bromide had been altogether abnormal That this is not 
the case is clearly shown by the recent measurements of 
Kohlrausch and Henning, published in the Verhandlung of 
the German Physical Society (vol v. pp. 144-6, March 15). 
The electrical conductivity is perfectly normal over the range 
fiom N/ao to N/12,000, and closely resembles that of the 
corresponding barium salt The molecular conductivity 
rises from 100 o to 123 6 over this range of dilution, and the 
limiting value is given as 125 The mobility of the radium 
ion is therefore 57 as compared with 56 for barium, and 53 
for strontium and calcium It is of interest to note that 
Runge and Preeht’s value Tor the atomic weight would 
give an altogether abnormal value, 67, for the ionic mobility 

We find in the Bulletin of the Society of Naturalists of 
St Petersburg (1904, No 3) an interesting paper, by N 
Karakash, based on a recent journey of A Zhuravskiy and 
on previous exploration, giving some idea about the 
little known eastern portion of the tundras of Arkhangelsk, 
which is known as the Rolshezemelsk tundra, and lies 
between the Petchora and the northern Urals and the 
Pai-hoi Range This portion of the tundra has not the 
flat and marshy character which it has in the west, but It 
is covered with mounds, hills, and narrow low ridges of 
Boulder-clay, reaching a height of 100 and occasionally 
200 feet, and a length of from 12 to 20 mileh 
Between these mounds and hills are found countless lakes, 
marshes, and spaces which can be described as true patches 
of the tundra All rhefce hills are undoubtedly of morainic 
origin, the Boulder-clay having only been washed by water 
on its surface and covered here and there with sand 
As to the boulders, they consist of granites, porphyntes, 
gneisses, and various melamorphic slates, as also of lime¬ 
stones and sandstones 1 he latter contain Devonian, Car¬ 
boniferous, and C arbo-Permian fossils, such as are well 
known from the western slopes of the Urals, as also Permian 
and Jurassic fossils, such as are known further south in the 
basin of the Petchora I rates oF a post-Glacial sea have 
qnly been found near the shores, but it is known from the 
previous researches of Barbot-de-Marny, Tchernysheff and 
others that large spaces of north-eastern Russia, up to a 
level of about 120 metres, were covered by the sea during 
the post-Glacial period 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Radial Vklolity ot riiE Orion Nebula —From the 
measurement of a senes of spectrograms of the three 
brighter stars in the trapezium of Orion, Messrs. rrost and 
Adams have determined the radial velocity of those parts of 
the nebula located by the'* stars Seven plates of the star 
6 l Ononis (October, 1903, to hebruary, 1904) gave a mean 
velocity for the nebula of +193 • Jhree plates 

(December, 1903, January and February, 1904) of the star 
Bond 640 gave 18 o km , and one plate (March 8, 1903) of 
the Bond star 619 give +14 km The general mean was 
+ 185 km,, which is slightly higher than the values 
obtained by previous observers, eg +*7 7 km obtained by 
Keeler in 1890-91. Surprise is expressed as to the low value 
determined for the last named star, as the plate measured 
was an exceptionally good one, but Che observers hesitate 
to draw conclusions from the results obtained from one 

PlB rhe radial velocities of the stars themselves were also 
determined from the dark-line spectra on the same plates, 
and the provisional values are given for the two Bond stare 
Regarding 0 \ the peculiarities of the spectrum and the 
binary character of the star will necessitate the study of a 
much greater number or plates before definite values can 
be obtained. For Bond 640 a mean value of +ao km. was 
determined, whilst for Bond 619 a value of +48 km , 
strikingly greater than that of the nebula, was obtained. 

The same observers also publish the results of similar 
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observations of four stars of the Orion type (9 Camelopardl, 
k Cancrl, Sagittarn and A 1 Lyre) which have variable 
radial velocities ( 4 s frothy; ical Journal, No. 5, vol. xix ) 

Mass and Shape of Jupiter —At the June meeting- of 
the Royal Astronomical 5 ociety, Mr. Bryan Cookson read 
a paper riving the results of a senes of heliometer observ¬ 
ations of Jupiter's satellites made by him at the Cape 
Observatory during 1901-2 

Within two months 0/ the opposition of the planet he 
made 783 observations of the satellites in distance and 
position angle The values obtained for the mass were 

1 104769^009 and 1 1047 66 ±006 

during 1901 and 190a respectively These agree very well 
inter se t but differ considerably from Prof Newcomb’s 
adopted value of 1 1047 35, a difference which has yet to 

be explained or eliminated 

The value for the compression-constant of the planet was 
also different from the adopted value, being 11 per cent, 
greater As determined in the paper, the ellipticity is 
r 15 B, but direct measurements of the equatorial and polar 
diameters gave 1 165 Part of this difference may be 

real, but part may be due to the difficulty experienced in 
measuring the planet's diameter (Observatory, No 346) 

“ Reversals " in Sun-spot Spectra —In a paper appear¬ 
ing in No 5, vol xix , of the Astrophysical Journal , Mr. 
Vv M Mitchell, of the Princeton (N J ) Observatory, pub¬ 
lishes the results of four sets of observations, made during 
Man.h and April with a Rowland grating spectroscope 
(ao,ooo lines) attached to the 23-inch refractor of the Halsted 
Observatory, of the lines reversed in sun-spot spectra in the 
region A 6770 to A 4915 The number of lines more or less 
affected in this region was more than 270, and Mr Mitchell 
gives a table containing about 70 lines which were found 
reversed, and 6 lines which were thinned In the region 
C-D about 35 per cent of the lines affected were seen 
reversed, whilst for a further 5 per cent the appearance 
of reversal was too uncertain to give definite results The 
C line was observed partially reversed on April 8, but the 
6, E, and D groups were never affected D. was not seen 
at all 

Escape ok Gases from the Earth's Atmosphere —In a 
communication 10 the Philosophical Magazine (June, 1904) 
Dr. Johnstone StQney directs attention to a recent letter 
from Mr S R Cook, published in Nature (March 24), on 
the " Escape of Gases from Atmospheres." After stating 
that he arrived at the same conclusion as Mr. Cook, by the 
game methods, thirty or forty years ago, and has since had 
to abandon that conclusion, Dr Stonev shows that the flow 
of helium from springs into the earth's atmosphere is Trom 
3000 to 6000 times more than can be accounted for by the 
minute quantity dissolved by the rain in falling, yet the 
relative quantity of helium in the atmosphere apparently 
remains constant Therefore, he says, helium 1 s escaping 
from the atmosphere, the rate of escape being equal to that 
of the influx Further, Dr Stoney also shows that 
theoretically the conditions under which the flights of 
gaseous molecules take place in the upper atmosphere 
sufficiently explain the outflow, as it would only be necessary 
for the chance of escape for each molecule to occur once 
in several days In order to account for the amount received 
by the atmosphere from the earth. 

Forthcoming Return of Enckh's Comet—I n No 6 , 
vol i , of Knowledge and Illustrated Scientific News, Mr 
Denning publishes a few notes in reference to the return 
of Encke's comet during the coming autumn Due at 
perihelion on January 4, It should be observable in large 
telescopes about August or September, and will be nearest 
the earth, at a distance of about 35,000,000 miles, in the 
third week In November. On October 4 it will apparently 
be about half-way between 0 Andromeds and a Tnangull, 
1 hence, travelling westward, it will arrive at about 5 0 N.E 
of 0 Pegaai on November 1 

The' present period, according to Prof Seagravc, Is about 
izo6d. 20*25b., and during the coming apparition the 
favourable conditions-of 1805, 1838, and 1871 (period 33 
years) ^ should be repeated. It is possible that early in 
December, when close to Altair, the comet may be visible 
lei the naked eye* 
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THE UPPER CHALK OF ENGLAND AND 
i ITS ZONES. 


TXfE have received two important contributions to our 
j knowledge of the Upper Chalk in this country Tha 

. one on " The Upper Chalk of England " is the third and 
concluding volume of Mr Jukes-Browne's memoir on the 
Cretaceous rocks of Britain, issued by the Geological 
Survey (price ioj ) It Is a goodly volume of 566 pages, In 
which the stratigraphical features of the Upper Chalk and 
the fossils of the successive zones are very fully dealt with 
As in previous volumes, Mr William Hill has contributed 
particulars of the microscopic structure of the Chalk The 
ample topographical and palaeontological descriptions of the 
Chalk will enable the student readily to ascertain what is 
known, and the author has been fortunate in being able 
to embody the results of a great part of the recent work 
accomplished by Dr Rowe In one chapter he discusser 
the bathymetrical conditions during the formation of the 
Upper Chalk, pointing to facts presented by the Chalk rock- 
beds which indicate a general upheaval of the British area 
Later on, during the period of the Micraster and Marsupite- 
zones, evidence of subsidence is afforded, and this was 
probably succeeded by re-elevation during the time of the* 
Belemnitella zone This volume contains a general 
account of the economic products of the Chalk, including: 
water-supply, and reference is made to the bournes or nail- 
bournes, notable examples of which, as at Croydon and 
elsewhere, have recently manifested themselves The Chalk 
escarpments and other features of Chalk districts are de¬ 
scribed There 15 also a general list of all the known fossils 
from the Chalk of England, with references to zones and 
localities, and there is a full bibliography Mr Jukes- 
Browne is to be congratulated on the completion of this 
exhaustive work We only wish that it had been some* 
what better illustrated 

Turning to the other work, " The Zones of the White 
Chalk of the English Coast, part iv , Yorkshire," by Dr 
Arthur W Rowe, we find a work of a little more than a 
hundred pages, with twenty-two beautiful photographic 
plates and other illustrations, issued by the Geologists' 
Association (vol xvm , part iv , price 3J ) 

The previous portions of Dr Rowe's work on the zones 
m Kent and Sussex, in Dorset and in Devon, have been 
already noticed in Nature The present part is the result* 
of "42 days of steady work " on the clilfrsections and 
adjacent chalk-pits of the coqst near Flamborough Head 
The time seems limited (as the author observes), but as he 
went fortified with the accumulated knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of many years' assiduous study, and was accom¬ 
panied, as before, by Mr C D Sherborn, he was ready 
and able to make the fullest use of his time When he 
refers to the region as “ a veritable terra incognita " we 
can hardly agree with him, despite his own saving clauses. 
But that he has enriched our knowledge to a very large 
extent, as he invariably does, was inevitable, and air 
geologists will rejoice 

The essay itself fills the reader with enthusiasm, for lb 
is written with vigour and with a heartiness that is con” 
tagious The work proved less easy, though not less 
interesting, than was anticipated. The record of the fauna 
was found to constitute 14 a veritable zoological romance " 1 

It was 11 wholly impossible to Institute any valid com¬ 
parison between tfiis marvellous coast and any of the 
sections which we had previously described 11 The vari¬ 
ations In the distribution and range of the species, the 
rarity of zonal guide-fossils, the hardness of the rocks, to 
say nothing of the difficulties of getting at the strata, were 
alike remarkable* At the same time the results of Dr. 
Rowe’s work afford " overwhelming proof of the validity 
and homogeneity of the zonal theory," and we cordially 
commend (he work to all students, In an appendix Mr 
G W. Lamplugh contributes some notes on the conditions 
of accumulation of the Yorkshire Chalk, and referB to the 
finding of an ammonite, 3 feet In diameter, beneath which 
was an agglomeration of email fossils, evidently protected 
from decay by the huge ammonite. He remarks that a 
considerable portion of the Chalk was probably due to the 
pu1ping<-dosim ■ of calcarboub bodies by -lowly organic 
agencies. Referring ‘back to Mr, Jukes-Browne's volume 
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(P 343). learn also from Mr W Hill that M Ai a whole 
the amorphous material of the Upper Chalk abpearS to be 
made up almost entirely of the debris of calcareous 
organisms. 1 * 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Da. Harold A Wilson has been elected senior lecturer 
m physics at King’s College, London, and Mr. S. C. Laws 
junior lecturer. 

On July 37 Sir Thomas H Elliott, K.C B , Secretary to 
the Board of Agriculture, will open the extensions of the 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy Institute at Kingston-on- 
buar 

Prof Chantemesse has, at his own request, been trans¬ 
ferred to the chair of hygiene at the University of Fans, 
vacant through the death of Prof. Proust. The chair of 
experimental pathology thus vacated has been filled by the 
appointment of Dr. Roger to succeed Prof Chantemesse 

We learn from Science that Mrs Henry Whitman, of 
Boston, has made public bequests amounting’ to more than 
40,0002 , including 22,000! to RadclifTe College and 2000 1 
to Harvard University , and that Mr George Ehret, of New 
York, has given 2000I to the permanent fund of Hamilton 
College 

Mr. H A Clark, late assistant lecturer m engineering 
at the University of Leeds, has been appointed head of the 
engineering department of the Northern Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, London Mr Clark was Ramsbottom scholar at 
Owens College, Manchester, a Whitworth scholar, and is 
in associate of the Royal College of Science 

Ihe first annual report of the University Extension Guild 
has now been published The object of the association, 
which was founded last December, is 11 to promote among 
all classes, at times convenient to all, the extension of 
university teaching " The report states that the work 
accomplished and the influence exerted by the guild have 
been considerable, and give great hopes of success In the 
future The honorary secretary of the guild is Mr Max 
judge, 7 Pall Mall, S W 

'Ihe Montgomery County Council recently discussed a 
resolution, passed at the Swansea conference of county 
council delegates, recommending to county councils the 
establishment of schrr's of forestry, and the giving of grants 
lo existing colleges ihe chairman said all are agreed that 
planting is a very desirable agricultural improvement, and 
that the management of woods in many cases leaves much 
to be desired It would be, he continued, for the advantage 
of the country if the council provided forestry instruction 
in addition to the instruction they had provided in other 
branches of rural pursuits, and at his suggestion delegates 
were appointed by the council to attend a conference to be 
held for the purpose of discussing the question 

The Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales, on July 16 laid the foundation-stone of 
the new buildings of the Working Men’s College, which was 
founded by F, D. Maurice. The plans of the new buildings 
show a hall to accommodate 250 persons, common rooms, 
clhb rooms, and gymnasium for the students, a library fitted 
(for 10,000 books, and a museum. There are added electrical 
and chemical laboratories, with which the old college was 
not equipped Altogether there la teaching apace provided 
for 700 students. Replying to an address—i*ead by the 
principal of the college, Prof, A V Dicey—the Prince of 
Wales expressed his cordial sympathy with the aims and 
objeota of the college, which are to bring within reach of 
the working classes the means of knowledge and culture 
At the Prince of Wales said later, “ the Working Men’s 
College has seen its alms fulfilled and Its pioneer work 
thken up and extended by those numerous and great Insti¬ 
tutions lor commercial and technical instruction which have 
been' established In th« capital and in all pa*t§ of the 
^taplre*" 

The importance' of establishing, a national school of 
forestry was Recently ufgad. by k the Association, of Chambers 
dr Coitufiefce. The folia wing reply, has been sent to the 
Mediation'by Sit THoihas Elliott, on behalf of the Board 
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of Agriculture 11 The President of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries fully recognises the Importance Which 
attaches to the question of afforestation and to the provision 
of a national system of instruction In forestry Steps have 
already been taken in more than one direction to give effect 
to the recommendations of the departmental committee 
which was appointed In 190a, under the chairmanship of 
Mr R. C Munro Ferguson, M.P , to Inquire Into the 
subject Through the agency of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests a school of forestry has been established 
in the Forest of Dean, and a movement is on foot for 
securing a suitable area of land in Scotland for the purpose 
of demonstrating scientific forestry The Board has taken 
steps to secure the establishment of at least two lectureships 
in forestry in England, and same of the leading universi¬ 
ties and agricultural colleges have been giving attention 
to proposals under this head The agricultural departments 
of the University College of North Wales, Bangor, and of 
the Durham College of Science, Newiastle-upon-Tyne, 
appeared to offer special advantages as centres of instruc¬ 
tion in forestry, and grants in aid of the establishment of 
schemes of education in the subject will be made by the 
Board to those institutions The Board hopes that the 
arrangements thus made will result in a considerable im¬ 
provement of the facilities available in this country for the 
acquirement of a knowledge of practical forestry " 

The following are among the awards of Carnegie 
research fellowships, scholarships, and grants for the 
academic year 1904-5, under the Carnegie trust, for the 
universities of Scotland — Fellowships. — Physical, D B 
McQuistan, Chemical, C E. Fawsitt, Dr. J C Irvine, 
W Maitland, Biological, J Cameron, Dr F H A. 
Marshall, H J. Watt, Pathological, C H Browning, 
J C G Ledingham, h A K Wilson Scholarships — 
Physical, P. D Innes, H W Malcolm, J H Maclagan 
Wedderburn, J R Milne, Chemical, Adam Cameron, 
W A K Christie, F W Gray, J Johnston, F J. Wilson, 
J Wood, Biological, Margaret T Hamilton, W D 
Henderson, Agricultural, S F Ashby, C Carter; Physio¬ 
logical, } S Rose, Pathological M C M Campbell, R D 
Keith, W G Rodger Grants —Physical, G A 
Carse, Prof MacGregor, T. Oliver, W Peddie, Chemical, 
Prof G G Henderson and Dr Gray, Dr A N Kleldrum, 
Biological , Dr J H Ashworth, Dr J Beard, Cyril Cross- 
land, Prof J Cossar Ewart, Prof Paterson, Dr John 
Rennie, W G Smith, Dr D Waterston, Dr J. H Wilson, 
Prof R. Patrick Wright and A N M’Alpine, Anatomical, 
E B Jamieson, Pharmacological Prof R Stockman; 
Pathological, Dr J K Love, E Bramwell, Prof Carstairs 
C Douglas, A H Edwards, Dr A Goodall, J. M Kirk- 
ness, Prof Robert Muir, Peter Paterson, W B Ingbs 
Pollock, B P Watson, Dr J M Bowie, Dr James Scott, 
D C Watson The twenty-four scholarships, twelve 
fellowships, and thirty-five grants awarded for 1904-5 
amount in all to 5300I The amount expended by the trust 
under this scheme for 1903-4 was 3400! 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London, 

Royal Society, May 19,— 11 On the Liquefied Hydrides of 
Phosphorus, Sulphur, and the Halogens as Conducting Sol¬ 
vents " Parts 1. and li By D. M’lntaah, B D Bteele, 
and E H Archibald. Communicated by Sir William 
Ramsay, K C B. 

In this paper the behaviour of phosphuretted hydrogen, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, hydrogen chloride, bromide, and 
iodide as conducting solvents has been Investigated, and, 
in order to try and explain certain abnormalities in the 
variation 0/ conductivity with concentration of their solu¬ 
tions, the following physical constants have been deter¬ 
mined (1) The vapour pressure curves from which the 
melting and boiling points are obtained (a) The densities 
at various temperatures. (3) The molecular surface energies, 
from these it is seen that the hydrides of phosphorus and 
chlorine when liquefied are more or lets associated to form 
complex molecules, whereas the remaining compounds occur 
as simple molecules. (4) The viscosity temperature co¬ 
efficient This was measured in order to compare with 
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Ittft iqpiperatufa coefficient of electrical conductivity* (5) 
Solubilities and coqductirlHea ^ Urgi number of sub- 
dtarices were examined, and jt'wqt Touqd that many organic 
compounds containing oxygen cy nitrogen dissolved readily 
1*1 HCl. HBr, HI, and H t S, and formed solutions which 
•conducted well 

Inorganic substances, pn the other hand, did not dissolve, 
W if so yly in the merest traces An exception to the 
latter generalisation occurs in the cqie of H a S dissolved in 
HBr, these liquids mix In all proportions, but the mixture 
does not conduct the current 

June 16.— 11 On Flame Spectra. " By Charles de Watte- 
ville Communicated by Arthur Schuster, F,R S 

In order to obtain the spectrum of any substance, it has 
generally been considered sufficient to introduce a small 
quantity of If into an already formed flame In the 
course of . a photo metrical investigation of flames which 
had* been coloured by injecting the spray from saline solu- 
tlona loth the gas to be burnt, M Gouy discovered in the 
jpfcitrflf of the flames several new lines belonging to the 
iptftal ^contained in the solution (Annates de thimie ei de 
Physique, jth series, vol xvm , 1879) iifstead of appear¬ 
ing throlvghqut the whole flame, as did the previously 
kilo tiff 'lines, these new lines were only emitted in the 
vicinity of the Inner blue cone—the origin of the Swan 
spectrum. 

Th« method employed by the author is, in short, that 
which baa been introduced by M. Gouy 

Ihe lines m the spectra obtained under the conditions 
of his experiments are very much more numerous than is 
the case when all the portions o^ the flame do not partici¬ 
pate in the production of the phenomena Moreover, the 
flame spectra extend sufficiently far into the ultra-violet in 
order to enable the line 2194 of tin to be observed 

The lines which are found in the flame spectrum are 
those which ary the strongest lines m the arc spectrum 
In certain cages, some of the more intense arc lines ate 
absent, whereas less intense arc t tides are to be found in 
the flame spectrum. On the other hand, none of the 
characteristic lines of the spark spectrum are ever seen in 
the flame spectrum 

There is a most striking similarity between the flame 
Spectra of Iron, of nickel, and of cobalt, and the oscillatory 
spark spectra of the same metals in the region included 
between about 4300 and 2700 Angstrbm units The simi¬ 
larity of the two spectra is so great that, except for very 
small differences of intensity, the oscillatory spark spectrum, 
which Is photographed as a comparison spectrum in the 
centre of the flame spectrum, appears to be a prolongation 
or the latter In the ultra-violet the spectrum of the flame 
Appears to fade away a little more rapidly than that of the 
JHeilJatory spark, but it is probable that this difference 
vtould be reduced by prolonging the time of exposure, 
since it If, of course, the radiations of the shortest wave¬ 
length which are moat absorbed by different media 

It is very probable that the reason for this similarity 
between the spectrum of the flame ond the spectrum of the 
oscillatory spark is entirely a question of temperature, 
On the one hand, fhe Increase in the number of linds of 
the flame spectrum obtained by the use or the sprayer may 
be attributed to the fact that the hottest regions of the 
flame take part In the production of the phenomena, and, 
on the other hand, the diminution in the number of lines 
In the spark spectrum when the spark becomes oscillatory 
Is due to a diminution of its temperature. 

Nbw South Wales 

Roygl Society, May 4,—Prof F B Guthrie, president, 
in the chair.—Prof F B Quthrla delivered the presidential 
addrqss, in which he gave a risumt of the condition of 
chemistry and chemists in the State Of the teaching" 
Institutions, the university made ample provision for teach¬ 
ing chemistry, about 300 students were In attendance at 
lectures, and about ijo doing practical work m the labor¬ 
atories. In conclusion, stress was laid upon the necessity 
for centralising chemical research work At present there 
existed the opposite tendency—to decentralise it as the de¬ 
partmental work grew* Personally, he would like to see 
established a central scientific institute, where all the scien¬ 
tific 1 work could be conducted. Falling this, a great deal 
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could be done in cpmolidatlgg scientific work and increasing 
its efficiency by the creation of a controlling science, de¬ 
partment, which would administer the different scientific 
establishments under departmental control. This would be 
of great advantage in research, especially where it required 
the cooperation of more than one branch Of science 
Investigation into subjects of national importance could 
then be carried out i'n continuity 
June 1 ■— Mr C. O. Burge, president, in the chair — 
Possible relation between Sun-spots and volcanic and seismic 
phenomena and climate H I Jenewn. This paper Is a 
sequel to the author's note communicated to the Royal 
Societ) or New South Wales on June 4, 1902 The paper 
is divided info two partB In the first part it is shown that 
while there has been a marked rise in solar activity aincfe 
the middle of 1902, seismic and volcanic disturbances have 
fallen off on the earth, both in violence and frequency, almost 
to a minimum In the second part of thp paper various 
sun-spot and meteorological theories are considered. The 
illmates of Australia and Mauritius are discussed, and the 
occurrence of heavy rams at sea during drought periods, 
the retreat of glaciers during cold winters, and the diminu¬ 
tion in the number of cyclones during sun-spot minima are 
ascribed to the same cause, namely, the feebler circulation 
of the atmosphere due to the diminution in the amount of 
heat received from the sun during sun-spot minima An 
index to literature and tables of earthquake and eruption 
statistics follow —On the absence of gum, and the presence 
0/ a new diglucoside in the kinos of the Eucalypts H f« 
Smith. In this paper, which is the first of a senes dealing 
with Eurnl)ptus kinos, the author shows that the supposed 
gum occurring in many Eucalyptus kinos is not gum, but a 
peculiar tannin diglucoside —On some natural grafts 
between indigenous trees J H Malden. The author 
obtained from George's River a composite log which in 
bark and timber showed the absolute fusion of white or 
cabbage gum (Eucalyptus haemasloma, variety mtcrantha) 
and strfngybark (Eucalyptus capttellata) The red timber 
of the former contrasts well with the pale brown of the 
latter, and the fusion of the two timbers is perfect. Such 
instances of the organic union of two species of the same 
genu$ have been rarely recorded 
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the geologist as geographer. 

North America (The Regions of the World Series ) 
By Prof Israel C Russell Pp viii + 435,7 coloured 
maps and 39 other illustrations (London, Edin¬ 
burgh, and Glasgow- Henry Frowde, 1904) Price 
7? 6d. net • 

HE geologist might well rest content with the 
usefulness of his science even if its only harvest 
were the revolution which it has wrought in man's 
conception of his mundane surroundings as expressed 
in the new geography It may be that here and there 
the geographer still lingers who is satisfied to bound 
his ideas at the surface of things and to Jose hold of 
reality in his dream of eternal seas and everlasting 
hills It is true that the old geography still persists 
In children's school-books as ancestral customs still 
linger in children's games, and that the delineation of 
Lountv boundaries and the names of obscure villages 
are still drilled painfully into the youthful mind as 
essentials of earthly knowledge But the antique 
trammels have at least been loosened, and not in the 
Americas only is it that a new world has been dis¬ 
covered by the geographer 
We could not wish for a better exemplification of 
new spirit than may be found in the lucid description 
of a great continent which hes before us ProF 
Russell quotes with approbation the saying that 
14 geography is the geology of to-day," and through¬ 
out his book we are made to feel that in its every 
aspect the present condition of the Jand is the 
evanescent expression of all preceding time It 15 not 
without cause that 11 prehistoric " time is relegated, 
in his chart on p 309, to the period preceding the 
Arch^an, and that from the beginning of geological 
evidence he regards all time as histone 
lo the geologist the sea is only land inconveniently 
covered by water, and we arc therefore prepared to find 
that Prof Russell's idea of the North American 
continent is not bounded by the coast-line, but includes 
the submerged 14 continental shelf 11 The first chapter 
of his book deals with this shelf, its structure, its river 
valleys, its marine life and its geological history, with 
that of the land margin by which it is bounded 
Then, in chapter ii., the topography of the Jand 
is> described under the broad headings of (1) coastal 
plains and plateaus; (2) Atlantic mountains, (3) 
continental basin, (4) Pacific mountains; (5) An¬ 
tillean mountains This part of the book is 
vitalised by the author's wide personal know¬ 
ledge of the continent, gained in the service of the 
U S Geological Survey, and by his ke^n sympathy m 
wild nature With vivid touches of description, sure 
and true, and free from the cloying sentiment by which 
such attempts are too often overclouded, he brings 
before us the feeling aroused in him by^ the varied 
scenes of the 1 wide continent. There are many 
passages which we should have liked*' to reproduce, 
but, lacking space, we must content our^elvA By re¬ 
ferring, as examples, to the bird's-eye view of the 
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prairie plains (p 97); tb the expression pf their strain-, 
ing itionotony (p 103); to the sketches of the fantastic 
Bad Lunds (p in), of the gloriduto 1 summits of the 
Californian Sierra (p. 151), and of the dense forests 
around Puget Sound (p 240) , ' 

The third chapter deals with the climate of the 
continent, and, like every other part of the book, goes 
hack to first principles in the course of the exposition, 
so that the untrained reader may gather much general 
as well as special knowledge by a studious perusal 
of it We imagine that if the writer had been a 
Canadian his southern boundary for the 44 boreal 
/one," as shown on the map, plate iu , would have 
been somewhat differently arnnged, and that it would 
not have included Vancouvei Island and the toast of 
British Columbia, nor have divided Manitoba frQitj ’the 
greater part of North Dakota Hie description of't^fe 
agriculture of this rone is contained in the follov^Tng 
sentences —- 

41 On account of the low mean annual temperature 
[of the northern portion of the zone], and especially 
because of the shortness of the growing season, agri¬ 
culture is of small importance Along its southern 
border, more especially in sbuth-eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland, such small fruits as cun ants, huckle¬ 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, cranberries, &c , 
grow wild and yield abundant returns when cultivated 
In favoured localities white potatoes, turnips, beet, and 
certain varieties of the apple, as well as the more 
hardy cereals, are cultivated with moderate success " 
(P 202) 

As practically the .whole of Canada, except small 
portions of the south of Ontario and Quebec, is 
relegated to this zone, the above statement is decidedly 
inadequate We notice also that in the margin of the 
map referred to there is a leUerpress indication to 
symbols which arc not visible on the map 

The plant life of the continent is described m 
! chapter iv , wherein the characteristic features of the 
great forests, the cactus plains, the treeless prairies, 
the sage-brush lands, and the Arctic tundra are in turn 
presented In this parL we recognise that the author 
shares Lhc repugnance felt by every good American 
Lo the term “ desert ” as applied to the arid lands 
of the western States So, in the map which forms 
the frontispiece to the volume, all the sagr-brush 
and cactus country is swept into the 44 grassland " 
division, to which tfrm, however, the qualification, 
" partly wiLh Scrub, &c is added in the index 
Yet, even allowing for the potential irrigation of 
limited oases in the future, there are vast stretches 
that must remain, as at present, worthy only of the 
name of desert, and such herbage as they have is 
desert-herbage In concluding his account of the 
plant life, the author refers briefly to the slow migra¬ 
tion of forests under geological changes of climate by 
which nature, like a careful husbandman, secures a 
rotation of crops 

n The suggestion in this connection furnished by 
geologists is that we are living in a spring-time follow¬ 
ing the great winter, known as the Glacial epoch, and 
that the tropical, temperate, and subarctic forests arc 
migrating northward in an orderly march, and each 
in turn ascending higher and higher on the more lofty 
mountains ” (p. 257) 
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The discussion of the animal life occupies another 
chapter (v), and here we are given a succinct account 
of the life-regions and life-zones, with lively descrip¬ 
tions of the best known representative mammals, m 
which again it is shown that America is or was blessed 
by the abundance of large herbivores and the 
rarity of dangerous carnivores. And how ill she de¬ 
served the blessing is also shown 

As for the birds, why 1 — 11 when one attempts to 
write an account of the birds of North America, the 
heavens seem darkened with such a multitude of varied 
and beautiful forms and the air filled with such a 
discordant clamour mingled with the sweetest of 
music that failure to convey an adequate idea of the 
countless numbers and diversity of the feathered 
throng within the compass of a few pages must be 
recognised from the start 11 ’—wherein, somehow, we 
feel that The Eagle, for once, has flapped his wings 

Chapter vi , describing the geology of the con¬ 
tinent, is the longest in the book It claims, and de¬ 
fends the claim, that North America should be re¬ 
garded as “ the most typical " of all the continents 
by reason of its comparatively steady growth from one 
main nucleus and the resultant simplicity of its general 
structure An outline of its evolution from the earliest 
recorded time is presented, with the inevitable inci¬ 
dental exposition of the fundamental principles of 
geology, the relation of the past to the present is 
clearly brought out; and the mineral resources of the 
continent, but more especially of the United States, 
are somewhat fully reviewed 

Then follows a chapter (viu) on the aborigines, m 
which the author guardedly agrees with Powell 41 that 
Ihe primordial occupancy of the continent antedates 
present geographical conditions, and points to a remote 
time which can be discovered only on geological and 
biological investigation n (p 357), and he states the 
lines of evidence which have Jed to this provisional 
conclusion The sad history of the outcome of the 
European invasion upon the original inhabitants, 
whether Eskimo or Indian, is briefly retold, and it is 
acknowledged that the Canadian Government has been 
less unsuccessful than that of the United States in its 
dealings with the natives, but the whole record is 
pitiful 

It is mentioned in the preface that much curtail¬ 
ment was found necessary in the treatment of the 
economic phases of geography, and in a foot-note, 
reference (p 408) is made to the omission, through 
exigencies of space, of chapters that had been written 
on the geography of fisheries, forestry, mining, com¬ 
merce, agriculture, &c As it stands, the boolk is 50 
full of information that he will be indeed a haidy 
reader who can assimilate all that is provided and still 
desire more The volume concludes with a short 
chapter*(vih ) on political geography, and in the foot¬ 
note already referred to it is explained that space has 
been found for this part “ for the reason that it pre¬ 
sents a view of political adjustments not usually taken 
and in a way perhaps pessimistical, which may awaken 
opposition ” The different kinds of political 
boundaries to be found on the continent are then con- 
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sidered, and a lament is raised that so many of the 
boundaries should be arbitrary where the conditions 
were so favourable for an ideal subdivision of territory 
Here once more the wings of The Eagle are spread. 
The essential conditions of an ideal nation are defined 
(p 421)—conditions that naturally find their fulfilment 
in the United States Then (p 423) — 

11 In North America, perhaps, several such eligible 
sites for a definite number of people might be chosen, 
but in no case without the drawing of unnatural 
boundaries The continent, as is shown by its geology 
and geography, is a unit, and the most typical ot 
comparable size of any on the earth These same con¬ 
ditions point to a single political unit. Arguing from 
geographical relations simply, and not considering the 
racial differences and local self-interests, the one 
boundary in North America should be the shore 
boundary, except at the 30-mile-wide Isthmus of 
Panama ” 

In illustration of this chapter, a coloured map is 
given, showing in vividly contrasting pink and blue 
the areas respectively under 41 two radically different 
principles of government—the monarchical and the 
republican, 1 ’ or 41 the countries self-governed 11 and 
“ those still acknowledging allegiance to hereditary 
rulers 14 

But surely there is a touch of unscientific prejudice 
in the insistence upon this distinction Is not Lhe 
Government of Canada to all intents, except in name, 
as purely democratic as that of the States—nay, is it 
not even more democratic w T hen we take count of the 
political state of the negroes, the Indians, and the 
Chinese immigrants south of the border? And shall 
San Domingo and the Central American 11 republics " 
bear the colour of Freedom on the map which is denied 
to the Dominion’ 

Throughout the book we find that the author is at 
his best when describing those portions of the con¬ 
tinent which lie within the States, but this is pardon¬ 
able, or even commendable, since he is thus the 
better able to give the acceptable tinge of personal 
experience to his descriptions Nevertheless, it is 
probable that Canadian geographers will feel that the 
background of the picture is sometimes a little out of 
perspective Certainly they will object that the name 
of their charming mountain-resort Banff should be 
spelt Bamf (p 126) G. W L 


TWO METHODS OF DEFENDING FREE 
TRADE 

The Return to Protection By William Smart, M A , 
D Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. Pp x+284 
(London ; Macmillan and Co , Ltd,, 1904 ) Price 
• 5s. net. 

Free Trade By the Right Hon Lord Avebury, P.C. 
Pp x4* 164. (London Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1904 ) Price 5s. net. 

OW that everyone has made up* his mind as to 
the advisability or not of an alteration of oar 
fiscal policy, and the question is relegated to the 
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political arena to be settled by political methods, it 
seems unnecessary to recapitulate arguments which 
should be familiar, and we may be content to refer 
readers to Lord Avebury's " Free Trade," where they 
will find two chapters of the " Essays and Addresses " 
recently reviewed in Nature expanded and brought 
up to date In it are many illuminating, if familiar, 
statistics and telling arguments for use by the con¬ 
vinced free trader, but it is not likely that a tariff 
reformer will be influenced by these, for it is quite 
obvious that his case is neither understood nor met. It 
is no use to repeat that we have progressed wonderfully 
since 1846, when the whole argument of the reformer 
i<i that the continuance of this progress is threatened 
It is quite time that free traders realised that a picture 
of the distress prevalent in the ’thirties does not carry 
conviction to those who say that free trade has been 
good, but there arc now changed conditions and a 
better way This position is not essentially absurd, 
and Lord Avebury’s arguments, loose and inconclusive 
as they are in many cases, will not aflect it 
On the other hand, no tariff reformer can afford to 
neglect Prof Smart's argument It would not have 
been surprising if, after fifty years’ almost un¬ 
questioned acceptance m Great Britain of the principle 
of free trade, those to whom it had become axiomatic 
had been found unprepared to meet a sudden attack 
from new quarters, and with quite unusual weapons. 
It would be idle to deny that the attack has been 
sharp, that the defenders have learnt much, and that 
economic science has benefited by the examination, 
revision, and modification of its doctrines No one 
can now speak on the subject of foreign trade or 
tariffs without a careful analysis of the possible effects 
of the sudden changes artificially introduced by the 
policy of foreign nations or of combined capitalists 
Prof Smart is one of those found ready to meet the 
attack, and tariff reformers will find it difficult to move 
him or the readers of his book except by the hard 
blows of rigid and convincing logic 

For future readers there is a delightful note in the 
preface that the book 11 was written during the 
universal discussion which accompanied and followed 
Mr Chamberlain's propagandism of Preferential 
Tariffs, and Mr Balfour’s advocacy of Retaliation M 
It may be hoped that the implied prophecy will be 
fulfilled, and that the book may occupy a permanent 
place as the best statement of the case for free trade 
m 1904 Perhaps because Prof Smart was 11 a Free 
Trade manufacturer in this country, and a Protected 
manufacturer in the United States," before he became 
a teacher, his writings are always marked by a simple 
practicalness as well as by lucid reasoning There is 
an almost complete absence of the use of technical 
terms, but without them it is found possible to disrobe 
arguments in favour of this or that modification 
of freedom of trade of their speciousness, and 
to show exactly in what circumstances they are 
true Prof Smart finds the most deeply rooted 
reason of the Very general (foreign) * approval of 
protection in the idea that 11 the continued exist¬ 
ence of a nation, as a nation, depends on its find- 
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ing employment for its own people ” No proof has 
ever been offered either from theory or statistics that 
protection regularises the demand for labour, whether 
permanently by stereotyping an existing division of 
labour, or temporarily by diminishing the amplitude 
of the fluctuations related to the periodic ebb and flow 
of commercial credit It is true that when an industry 
is well established, capital invested and labour 
specialised, much temporary loss may ensue if a 
sudden artificial diversion of the channels of trade la 
made, and it often appears that this might be met 
by protection, and it is certain that a sudden removal 
of protective barriers, already existing, would be 
disastrous Backed by such reasoning, there is 
always a strong minority in favour of protection, just 
as there used to be strenuous opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of machinery, while the uncombincd majority 
of consumers is often mute This line of argument at 
best supplies a case for specific and temporary pro¬ 
tection, and is completely dealt with by Prof Smart 
when he shows that as a matter of history it has not 
proved possible to restrict protection to any point that 
economic science might assign 

" When a Government once adopts the protectionist 
faith, it is driven by force of circumstances, not to 
select and categorise, but to tax everything; and when 
it tries to let in some things free, or at a reduced rate, 
is met with a storm of opposition from hundreds of 
vested interests ” 

Without assenting to or denying the plea that pro¬ 
tection can be advantageous in some cases, it is shown 
that practically vested interests are established, and 
that science gives way to political exigencies, a con¬ 
dition in which the pushful and unscrupulous succeed 
better than the deserving 

The treatment of the possibility and use of retali¬ 
ation is marked by similar appreciation of the reasons 
alleged in its favour, and practical examination of Us 
difficulties in detail In the absence of any specific 
proposals, it is always open to a retaliator to say that 
the plans analysed are not the ones in question, but 
most of the possible cases are considered, and the 
special difficulties in England’s way are shown. 

11 So far as I can see, the only part of Retaliation 
for W’hich we are prepared is the threat of it So 
great is the power of the British Lion’s roar that it 
even seems enough lo show that he is opening his 
mouth ominously Suppose the other beasts of the 
forest do not fall down and creep to his feet, what 
then? Would it not be belter to change his mind? 
It will scarcely be dignified to pretend that he wa9 
only going to ydwn ” 

Prof Smart admits the possibility of dumping, but 
considers that its extent is much exaggerated, that m 
the nature of things it is temporary, and that there is 
no practical remedy The reader is left with the im¬ 
pression that a remedy would not be refused on any 
pedantic grounds if a strong case were made out 
The absence of pedantry, and the broadness of view 
which marks the whole book should make it at the 
same time of great service to the hot-headed free trader, 
and a not disagreeable corrective to the tariff reformer 
who is not too sure of his ground A. L B 
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PLACE-NAMES OF SCOTLAND 

Place-names of Scotland . By James B Johnston, B D. 

Second edition, pp cxi + 308 (Edinburgh David 

Douglas, 1903 ) Price 6s, net. 

HE author of this work aims to do for Scotland 
what Dr Joyce in his 11 Irish Names and 
Places ” has already done for Ireland It is a laud¬ 
able attempt and one that is full of interest Not 
only do wc get here an alphabetical list of a large 
number of the place-names of Scotland, with explana¬ 
tions of their origin, but introductory chapters 
dealing at some length with the different sources from 
which have sprung the characteristic names of North 
Britain Thus Mr, Johnston gives an account of the 
Celtic, Norse, English, Roman, Norman, modern, and 
ecclesiastical names, aiming to make his treatment of 
the subject no mere dilettante trifling, but a work 
based on historic evidence He has in many cases 
ransacked old books and documents to get the older 
forms of the words as a guide to their original 
meaning, and this is really the most valuable part 
of the task he has undertaken Had he consistently 
followed out his own principles enunciated 111 the 
introduction, his work would have been of a much 
higher order and free from the defects which too 
obviously encumber it As it is, many of his deriva¬ 
tions are quite as fantastic as the 11 mouth-esk-burgh 11 
for Musselburgh, which by the laws of phonetics he 
solemnly rejects 

The real reason for the inequalities which even a 
second edition of the book, after twelve years* in¬ 
terval, has failed to remove is the author’s inadequate 
acquaintance with the Gaelic language As he admits 
himself, the Celtic names constitute the largest and 
most complicated porLion of his task 

11 The Celt’s warm, emotional heart loved to seek 
out the poetry and colour in the world around, and 
many of his place-names show that 1 stern nature 
was his daily companion, and friend 1 Indeed, the 
majority of Celtic names give either the simplest 
possible description of the site named, or describe some 
prominent feature, or else the colouring or appearance 
of it as it strikes the eye ” 

In view of this, it is obvious that a thorough know¬ 
ledge pf the original language spoken in the country, 
as well as of the topography, is essential to the writer 
who would adequately discuss the meaning of the 
place-names; without it there must necessarily be much 
juggling with words 

If Mr Johnston really knew the Celtic Jaws of 
aspiration and edipsis, he would never say that the 
Gael loves to speak of the l( Shawms of David,” nor 
would he, when deriving Nairn from G an earrann, 
find it necessary to suppose that Auchenairn must be 
Auchencairn through loss of c. Clachnaharry is clach 
na h’aire, 11 stone of watching," and yet he cannot 
think what Altnaharra is unless allt-na-charraigh, 
" stream with the pillar or rock," or from marbhaidh, 
11 of the slaughter.” 

Allt, which is a streamlet passing through a ravine, 
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lie interprets sometimes a9 a glen or river. Kil, so 
common in the place-names of Scotland, becomes at 
one time cill, church, at another cao], narrow, again 
cul, back, and yet again coille, a wood, in the most 
arbitrary fashion Auchter suffers in the same way, 
being uachdar or achadh just as suits his fancy 
Take the three words ending in ellan. Killellan, we 
are told, is "church of St. Fillan,” lnellan, en 
eilean, "bird-island,” Balmaclellan, "village of John 
Maclellan ” On the same principle Balmaghie be¬ 
comes in this book "village of Macghie,” whereas it 
more probably means 11 wind-swept town,” like 
Tondcrghie, not far away from it, which means " back 
to the wind ” Another form of the word, Balmuchie, 
ludicrously appears as " the house or farm of swine.” 
Banavic, he says, is probably not the " Vicus 
Bannavern ” of St Patrick's birth, why probably 
in a matter so entirely certain by every form of 
evidence ? 

Mr Johnston says ” every * ness ' is Norse, this 
being the Icel nes, Dan Naes, a nose,” and he 
admits that it may be traced in names like Stromness 
and Deerness Yet when he comes to Alness he has 
recourse to the extraordinary derivation G ath'n-mnis, 
“ ford of the island ” (the Black Isle) It would in¬ 
deed take as violent a stretch of imagination to suppose 
that the Cromarty Firth was fordable at Alness as 
to imagine that Rogart means "red enclosure,” 
41 from the Old Red Sandstone here ” As a 
matter of fact there is no Old Red Sandstone there, 
only granite. But these derivations are no less in¬ 
genious and far-fetched than that for Belleville, near 
Kingussie, which in a footnote Mr Johnston says is 
in G bail-a-bhile (j*c) " village at the brae-top.” 
Who with any claim to Celtic literary knowledge does 
not know that Belleville is the name which James 
Macpherson of O&siamc fame gave to the house 
which he built in the eighteenth century, thus super¬ 
seding the former name of the place, which was called 
Raitts? No Highlander would translate allt grad as 
41 ugly burn,” or write achadh fuas for " field above " 
as the derivation of Auchtose Ptolemy in his ancient 
map did not apply the name Varar, as here alleged, to 
the Moray Firth, but to the estuary of the Farrar, now 
the Beauty 

Many of the most beautiful ancient names in the 
country, such as the names of farms, little hills, 
lochs and rivulets, as well as hundreds of names be¬ 
ginning with prefixes such as tigh, allt’tobar, Ceann, 
Cnoc, &c , are left wholly untouched One wonders 
on what principle the author selects some of the names 
he inserts and omits others There are not more 
than about 500 names worthy oi note in his own 
county of Stirling, he says Why I there are almost 
as many in many a parish 

Yet for all its defects Mr Johnston has written a 
book which is a good foundation for a better, and 
will have a fascination for a great many people, and 
it is quite true, as he says, that the historian, the 
philologist, the antiquarian, and the anthropologist 
will, each and all, find in it sidelights both helpful and 
interesting 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST TEXT-BOOK OF PAPER 
MAKING. 

Chapters on Papertnaktng Vol i By Clayton 

Beadle Pp 151 (London H H Grattan, 1904 ) 

HERE is a “mission ” for science in relation to 
industry which is to re-inf use into its reiterated 
routine operations that measure or kind of interest 
which we know as “ intelligent n Our factory 
workers are not the craftsmen of the past centuries; 
division of labour makes this difficult, and in many 
cases impossible But though shut out from the 
“ joy 11 of the craftsman, and far removed from that 
higher order of appreciation which makes the craft 
of the Oriental a part of his religion, our workers 
can cultivate an intelligent interest in their work 
The book before us is directed to this particular aim, 
and is especially justified in regard to the art of 
papermaking, not only because modern papermaking 
is in all essential respects based on the ancient craft, 
but the various operations are interdependent on such 
obvious fines that whatever particular section of the 
work a man may be engaged in, he can easily acquire 
and keep an intelligent grasp of the whole 

The book may be described as a senes of studies of 
special points, largely and evidently such special 
points as have from time to time challenged the 
interest of the author in the course of his occupation 
as chemist to one of our oldest and most important 
paper mills There is no essentially logical sequence 
in these studies, but we agree with the author that 
there is no occasion to multiply routine text-books 
It is obvious, therefore, that there is no call to read 
the chapters in any particular order The subjects 
treated may be briefly summarised as follows —Raw 
fibrous materials and cellulose, bleaching and general 
view of the chemistry of the operations, the whole 
question of the function of water in relation to the 
manufacturing operations, a<* well as the physical and 
chemical points involved in the relation of water to 
the celluloses; paper in relation to the entire range of 
its applications, and the destructive agencies which 
it is required to resist and survive 

In dealing with these subjects the author follows 
the original method, that is, he develops his theme 
largely by original observations and investigations, 
trusting to the particular perspective of his own ex¬ 
perience to give the subject-matter its cohesion. The 
result is quite satisfactory There is room for con¬ 
tributions of this kind 

As a particular illustration of the author's methods, 
we may mention the statistical discussion on pp 90-93 
of the total contribution of basic matters in working 
up a rag pulp, both engine sized (resin) and tub sized 
(gelatin and soap), in relation to the sulphate of 
alumina required to be used. This subject might be 
very much extended to involve many of the most 
interesting developments of modern chemical science, 
e g. the ionisation of salts and the peculiar functions 
of the organic colloids in relation to electrolytes in 
solution. There is no doubt that the reactions in the 
beater will not be understood until studied in relation 
to these questions. 
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In a discussion of the theory of the bleaching 
process, the author returns to some questions arising 
in the study of one of the systems of electrolytic 
bleaching, which was based upon the circulation 
continuously of the electrolysed (MgCl,) solution 
between the electrolyscr and the potcher There is no 
doubt that this condition gives an unexpected maxi¬ 
mum of bleaching efficiency, possibly because energy 
may be earned in some particular forms not neces¬ 
sarily expressed in the simple oxidising actions of the 
solution, as, e g , on HI or As a O a In this connection 
it is to be noted that Brunclc advances a similar hypo¬ 
thesis in relation to ozone and its oxidising reactions 
(Acitsch angew Chem , 190^ p 894) 

Further, according to the specification of recent 
patents (Schuckert), the addition of certain organic 
compounds, more particularly resin (soda re sin ate), to 
<1 solution of an alkali chloride to be electrolysed 
enables a very much higher concentration of “ bleach¬ 
ing chlorine 11 to be economically worked Certainly 
there are points here which should attract investi¬ 
gators to a rc-examination of the phenomena 

On the general question of bleaching actions, the 
author is somewhat discursive, and there are one or 
two inaccuracies and omissions in small but not less 
essential points Thus, on p 90, the reaction of 
sodium sulphite as an “ antichlor ’’ is stated to add to 
the alkalinity of the pulp The* normal sulphites in 
oxidising to the normal sulphates do not alTect the 
balance of alkalinity In cases where potassium 
iodide is decomposed by a paper, 1 e by a constituent 
of the paper, with liberation of iodine, the methods of 
Wurster should cprtainly have been imported into the 
investigation The investigations of Russell should 
have been noticed, and the subject connected with the 
general question of autoxidation, 

We mention such points to show that the methods 
of the author are suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
and paper mill chemists especially will And these 
lectures full of matter to set them thinking, observing, 
and tn turn investigating a number of phenomena 
which they might otherwise neglect or pass over. 

We apply in conclusion the text which opened this 
brief review —There is the human side even to the 
highly competitive production of modern times, and 
authors who contribute to this aspect of industry, and 
notably to the pleasure of the w-orker, are deserving 
of the particular encouragement of a large circulation 


THE DEVELOPMENT Ob THE HUMAN 
BRAIN 

Dte Entwicklung des menschUchen Gehtrns wahrend 
der ersten Monate Untersuchungsergebmsse von 
Wilhelm His Pp iv+176 (Leipzig S. Herzel, 
1904 ) Price 12 marks. 

HIS work, as its title indicates, deals with the 
development of the human brain during the first 
four months Half of the book, on the development 
of the cerebral hemispheres and the origin of the 
intramedullary tracts, is original matter, and continues 
the work already commenced m 1890 by the author's 
paper on the organisation of the medulla. The re- 
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Tnaimng half of the book deals with the early histo¬ 
genesis of the nervous system, and is practically a 
recapitulation of the author’s previous results, all, 
"however, carefully re-studied in the light of additional 
material, and copiously illustrated with original 
photographs 

Apart from its scientific value, for which, indeed, 
the author’s name is a sufficient guarantee, the book 
1? a striking testimony to the debt neurology owes the 
late Prof His, for not only is the entire work, com¬ 
prising practically all that is known of the develop¬ 
ment of the human brain, based on the author's own 
observations, but most of the facts here described owe 
their first explanation to Prof, His 

In the introduction, the author briefly describes his 
methods, chief of which is his “ graphic reconstruc¬ 
tion,” originally described by him in i8So, the only 
difference being that photographs of serial sections 
are now used instead of drawings Following this 
is a tabular statement of the embryos used, and a dis¬ 
cussion of the difficulties of age estimation, and the 
introduction closes with an earnest appeal for 
systematic measurements of all prematurely born 
embryos at gyn®cological institutions 

The first portion of the book deals with the develop¬ 
ment up to the close of the first month, and commences 
with an account of the author’s myelospongium, 
which, in opposition to Koelliker, he believed to be a 
syncytial network formed by the union of outgrowths 
from the spongioblast cells 

The author originally held that connective tissue 
•cells took part in the formation of the definitive 
neuroglia, and especially that this was the mode of 
origin of Deiter’s cells, in the present work, however, 
he agrees with the majority of neurologists that the j 
original neural plate is alone concerned in the form¬ 
ation of the supporting tissue I 

The author's 11 Keimzellen,” as he showed in 1891, I 
form both nerve cells and glia cells, and, as Schaper 
maintained in 1897, they are merely undifferentiated 
-cells of the myelospongium in active multiplication, 
not, as the author originally supposed, a special form 
of cell to be distinguished from all other cell-elements 
in the neural plate 

The author gives a brief criticism of recent papers 
in opposition to the neurone conception, on behalf of 
which, it will be remembered, Prof, His was one of 
4 he first advocates; in particular he deals with Bethe's 
paper of 1903, in which the nerve is made to arise 
from a linear syncytial cell series which also later 
forms Schwann’s sheath; His shows that Bethe is 
really dealing with the mesenchymatoua sheath, which 
in the lower vertebrates, 1 e chick, appears very 
early; in man, as Hls's photographs clearly show, 
there is no possibility of confusing the growing end 
of the non-meduHated nerve bundle with the surround¬ 
ing tissue, and* especially is this the case with 
Meynert’s “ fremdartiger 11 strands, as these grow 
Into regions of the myelospongium practically free 
from cells This portion of the book closes with a 
full description of the neural tube of Bn embryo at 
the end of the fourth week, 11 Embryo N 11 already de- 
.-scribed in previous papers. 
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The second portion of the book deals with the de¬ 
velopment of the cerebral hemispheres, and commences 
with a description of the author’s well-known models, 
this is followed by a detailed account of the histo- 
gcnetic differentiation of the hemispheres up to the 
close of the first month, and is illustrated by numerous 
exceedingly clear photomicrographs A few pages 
follow on the blood vessels of the fore-brain. The 
last twenty-five pages deal with the origin of the intra¬ 
medullary tracts 

The whole book is written expressly for the pro 
fessed neurologist, and abounds in tabular statements, 
references to individual embryos, and so forth; but 
there is much, especially in ihe earlier parts of the 
book, which is also of interest to the student of general 
morphology, and it is on behalf of such students that 
we could wish the numerous excellent photographs of 
brain sections had been provided with reference 
letters 

No bibliography accompanies the book, a want duly 
apologised for in the preface It should also be noted 
that, as indicated above, the whole development of the 
brain is not dealt with; in the author’s words, 

" Ich theile mit, was mir mehr oder minder 
abgeschlossen vorliegt Die Zwischenkapitcl hoffe 
Ich, falls mir Leben und Arbeitskraft bleiben, in 
absehbarer Zeit zu konnen ” 

All zoologists will regret that this hope is not 
destined to be fulfilled G C C 


THE TURBELLARIA AS PARASITES AND 
PARASITE-CARRIERS 

Die TurbeUanen als Parasiten und Wtrte By L. 
von Graff. pp vi+ 65 (Graz Leuschner und 
Lubensky's Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1903 ) Price 
14 50 marks 

ROF VON GRAFF’S latest work dealing with 
the Turbellana is no less interesting than any 
of its predecessors, and students of parasitology must 
stand greatly indebted to him for putting together in 
such an accessible and stimulating form a full sum¬ 
mary of all that is at present known of parasitism 
amongst the Turbellana The first half of the work 
is devoted to an account of the anatomy of six species 
of parasitic rhabdocoels Although all of these have 
been previously described by von Graff himself, or by 
other writers, the ampler accounts here given clear 
up many doubtful points and supply precise infor¬ 
mation not hitherto available on various anatomical 
features This part of the work is illustrated with 
three plates of great excellence 
The second part 15 devoted to considerations of a 
more general character. It includes a list of all 
known Turbellana which have adopted a parasitic 
or commensal habit Amongst them von Graff dis¬ 
tinguishes four principal grades of parasitism, namely, 
(1) occasional commensalism; (a) ectoparasitism; (3) 
occupation of some chamber in the body of the host 
which communicates with the exterior; and {4) endo- 
parasitism The author points out that the effects of 
parasitism of the second and third grades do not pro- 
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duce any very marked results on the parasite The 
development of organs of adhesion is not greater than 
m the free-living species Eyes may or may not be 
present, and the size of the pharynx vanes with the 
species The character shared by the largest number 
of representatives of these groups appears to be the 
Joss of cilia, especially on the dorsal surface There 
is hardly an indication of that increase in size of 
the genital glands so conspicuous in endoparasitic 
forms where the eyes and adhesive organs are fre¬ 
quently absent, the pharynx and nervous system much 
reduced, whilst the body, on the other hand, is in¬ 
variably completely ciliated. As might be expected, 
the number of families represented in grades (2) 
and (3) is greater than the number of those which 
contain endoparasites, the majority of the latter belong 
to the Voiticid<e The hosts most affected by parasitic 
Turbellana are holothurians, Crustacea, and niollusca 
Other echinoderms, worms, tumcates, and vertebrates 
are also preyed upon to 0 lesser extent 

Von Graff makes some interesting comments on 
the classification of the platyhelminthes The species 
of the genus Temnocephala usually regarded as 
transitional forms between the Turbellana and 
monogcnetic trematodes might, he points out, be 
referred with equal justice to the vorticid genus 
Dero-itoma Again, Fecampia, when sexually ripe, 
agrees in characters of systematic importance with 
the cestodes In fact, 11 the more thorough our 
knowledge of the platyhelminthes becomes, the 
more difficult it is to define the classes of the 
phylum But just as so-called bad species are of 
value to the student of evolution, so these 1 bad 
classes 1 of the fiat-worms supply him with arguments 
which are the more convincing in that they rest on 
the sure ground of ascertained morphological facts ” 
The work concludes with a useful list of the very 
numerous parasites with which the Turbellana them¬ 
selves may be infected These range from symbiotic 
alga and bacteria to trematodes and nematodes It 
is curious that the first recorded orthonectid, found by 
Keferstem in Lcptoplana tremcllarts tlnrty-five years 
ago, has not yet been adequately described It differs 
considerably from the other orlhonectids noticed since 
then F F Laidlaw 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Applications of the Kinetic Theory to Gases, Vapours, 
and Solutions, By W, P Boynton, Ph D (New 
York The Macmillan Company, London. Mac¬ 
millan and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 7$ net 
There are probably few mathematicians who can 
follow the long and difficult investigations by which 
it has been attempted to dispense with the second 
law, and to represent thermodynamical properties of 
matter as the changes which must necessarily take 
place in a molecular system for which the principles of 
dynamics and the laws of probability are assumed to 
hold good. Such attempts have been found practically 
in every case to involve some further ^assumption, 
whenever _ a kinetic theory has been applied to the 
consideration of irreversible phenomena, and Mr. 
Burbury has unearthed this inevitable assumption 
ivhGn it has escaped the attention of writers of several 
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recent papers It is probably as impossible to build 1 
up an irreversible thermodynamical system out of 
reversible dynamical elements without any assumption 
as it is to build up a Euclidean geometry without some 
axiom of parallels. 

But apart from such considerations as this, a 
kinetic theory is of considerable use to the ordinary 
physicist m furnishing him with a mechanical repre¬ 
sentation of the properties of matter in its various 
states Dr Boynton has taken as his standard the 
requirements of a reader who is familiar with the 
elements of the calculus, and he has produced a book 
which will be of great value to students both of physics 
and of chemistry 

It is perhaps unfortunate that those English 
physicists who are most competent to write books like 
the present one are usually too much tied down by 
other duties to undertake surh work, especially as the 
task is in most instances an unprofitable one to the 
author It is therefore satisfactory to find that Dr 
Boynton's book is written so much on the lines of an 
English text-book that it seems well suiLed for intro¬ 
duction into this country The features which we 
particularly like are, firstly, that the author is careful’ 
to give his readers no excuse for believing he has proved' 
a result when lie has only given an elementary in¬ 
vestigation of it, and secondly, that instead of intro¬ 
ducing irrelevant philosophical digressions or views 
of his own, he has kept strictly to an exposition of 
commonly accepted theories 

It is much to be wished that the same could be 
«aid of all the books which find their way into our 
class-rooms from the other side of the water. It is. 
because they do not generally come up to the present 
standard of excellence that the difficulty of writing 
English text-books that are worth writing is to be 
regretted G H. B 

Handbuch dev Physik By Dr A Winkelmann 

Second Edition First part of vol iv. p Electricity 

and Magnetism 140 figures Price 12 marks 

First part of vol vi , Optics 170 figures Price 

14 marks (Leipzig Barth, 1904 ) 

Everv student of physics will share the satis¬ 
faction of the editor of this treatise that a 
second edition was called for so soon; for he ha9 
found it to be an indispensable storehouse of expert 
knowledge in all branches of the subject, and the 
need for another edition enables it to be brought once 
more abreast of the rapidly advancing tide of know¬ 
ledge. 

The book 15 of the nature of an encyclopedia, for 
each section is written by an expert in the section; 
twenty-two of the leading physicists of Germany 
collaborate in this way with Dr Winkelmann, the 
editor, m its production Of the two parts before us, 
that on electricity and magnetism 15 contributed by 
Drs Graetz and Auerbach, while the part on optics 
is the work of Drs Czapski, von Rohr, and Eppen- 
stein 

References are brought up to the middle of 1902. 
Thus amongst electrical instruments the Dolezalek 
electrometer finds a place; the large amount of recent 
work on the properties of dielectrics is very amply 
discussed, including the double-refracting properties 
for electric waves Great stress is laid on the impor¬ 
tant advances made in the construction and standard¬ 
isation of standard cells 

The optical portion is wholly occupied with geo¬ 
metric optics and applications to optical instruments. 
The fact that the writers are connected with the firm 
of Zeiss is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of 
their contributions The only regret that one feels in- 
glancing through the book is that the tremendous. 
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amount of material to be dealt with makes compres- 
sion a sine qua non. It is only a taste we get; but 
the voluminous references to original sources forming 
the extensive footnotes point the way to a fuller feast 
It is as a reference book that the chief value of the 
volume will be found; it is not intended for consecu¬ 
tive reading 

Each paragraph is a highly condensed account of a 
particular part of the subject Thu$ von Rohr con¬ 
centrates into a few pages the principal facts treated 
at more adequate length in his treatise on photo¬ 
graphic objectives, 

Again, von Seidel’s method for dealing with the 
aberrations of lenses is limited to what seems very 
scanty treatment when the importance of the method 
is taken into consideration But for fuller information 
the author is obliged to refer to a forthcoming work 
by A, Konig and himself—there is only room for 
outlines in a work like the present 

The work throughout is produced with the 
thoroughness which is characteristic of German 
publications We look forward to the completion of 
the entire book 


Laboratory Exercises in Physical Chemistry By 
Frederick H Gctman Pp viii + 241 (New York 
Wiley and Sons, London Chapman and Hall, Ltd 
1904 ) Price 85 6 d net 

The title of this book might lead one to expect that 
what is really a distinct want had at length been 
met Beyond the title, however, there is little in it 
that merits favourable comment, both in conception 
and in execution it is most inadequate One finds, 
for example, that viscosity and surface-tension are 
accorded fourteen pages, of which four are purely 
theoretical and wholly out of place, whilst solubility is 
disposed of in four and a half pages. Again, we dis¬ 
cover molecular volume in Lhc chapter on thermometry, 
and polanmctry in the chapter entitled “ The Spectro¬ 
scope I Not only is the author hopelessly deficient 
in the general sense of proportion and arrangement 
but in matters of detail he is equally at fault He 
actually (p 30) introduces the temperature correction 
01 the barometer into the calculation of a vapour 
density by Victor Meyer’s method—the only method 
given and does not even succeed in doing it cor- 
1 v c *^ nes un i* of resistance as the mter- 
national ohm (p 153). and then gives his data in terms 
ot the S.emens mercury unit (p 172), which is never 
defined or even mentioned Turning to his practical 
instructions we encounter the same thoughtlessness 
and omission of important details The student who 
h ° U i, a . series of inductivity measurements at 
different dilutions according to the instructions on 
P ?, 7 ' * exam P le - obtain truly wonderful 

results, for no mention is made of the necessity of 

*u° pipettes , 650 adjusted that one withdraws 
exactly the same volume as the other delivers What 
again, is a student to make of the instruction on 
p ' About 20 cc of a N/32 solution of pure 

«k i lU u m .u hy u rox,de 1S hlrated Wlth dry acid of 
suffice, lhe baS1C ' ty IS SOU K ht ”’ These instances 

.. f" dosing the volume one can only express the hope 

l ST 6 ma y be forthcoming a book which 

shall be in fact what this is m pretension 

Les Ammaux domestiques By J Anglais. Pp 103, 
illustrated, (Pans Schleicher Frfcres et Cie , 1004 v 
The object of this volume may be best described U 
paraphrasing the first portion of the introduction, 
where Dr Anglais states that it has been his aim, with 
the aid of a number of ingeniously planned coloured 
plates, to describe the essential characteristics, both 
external and internal, of a certain limited number oi 
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types of our most familiar domesticated animals It 
is addressed to all who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the leading features and characteristics 
of such animals, without the drudgery of long and 
profound practical study, and to acquire a general idea 
of their physiology and the history and object of their 
subjugation by map As many details as possible of 
the peculiarities of the external form and of the internal 
anatomy are displayed in the illustrations and de¬ 
scribed in the text, so that it is hoped the work will 
serve in the case of some readers as an epitome of 
comparative anatomy and morphology, while for 
others it may form a starting point for more detailed 
study The animals selected for illustration are the 
horse, the cow, the sheep, the pig, the dog, the cock, 
and the goose, each being illustrated and described 
on the same plan 

The illustrations of each species are five in number, 
and are printed on both *ides of the cards, which are 
cut out to the shape of the animal, and so arranged 
us to fold over one another The first shows the 
external form, the second the skeleton, the third the 
vascular system, the fourth the muscles, and the fifth 
the nervous system and viscera 

So far as anatomy can be learnt by mean* of 
diagrams, the work appears to deserve all that is 
claimed for it, and it will probably prove of consider¬ 
able assistance to artists Whether all the subjects 
selected for illustration would meet with commend¬ 
ation at the hands of breeders may, perhaps, be open 
to question R L 


LETTERS IO THE EDITOR 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
JVo notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Traction of Carriages 

In tentative answer to your correspondent, p 270, I 
suggest the following — 

I he best angle of traction on a rough or irregular surface 
is at an upward inclination to its general slope This 
upward slanting pull can bi applied to a two-wheeled 
\ehicle, and to the fore-wheels o( any vehicle, but not to 
the hind wheels—especially if they are far away 
Consider, further, the summit of a hill, and let a waggon 
be so elongated that its hind wheels ate still ascending 
while the horse is descending his pull is exerted at a very 
bad angle on this part of the load, and in extreme cases 
the hill might almost act as a detent 
I should like to take the opportunity of saying that 
whether the traditional heavy draught of a long-bodied 
carnage is well founded or not, 1 am convinced that the 
ordinary hanson cab is badly balanced, and that a horse 
would be better with some load on his back, except when 
descending a hill I he comfort of a wheelbarrow over a 
balanced cart is considerable 

Though it may be easy to overdo the loading, nothing 
can be worse than a constant upward pressure on the chest 
of a horse a pressure which at present automatically in¬ 
creases on an up grade, thus tending to deprive the animal 
of part of his own weight, on the existence of which the 
efficacy of every locomotive depends 

Oliver Lodge 


Lobster Hatching. 

t Perhaps your readers interested in economic marine 
biology may care to know, as a small contribution to the 
record of times and seasons, that the berried-lobstera kept 
at the Port Enn Biological Station started hatching out 
their young on July 15. So far the loss after hatching has 
been under 1 per cent. We find the best food for the young 
lobsters to be finely teased up fresh liver of the common 
® h ° re i cr ? bB * „ W Herdwa*. 

Biological Station, Port Erin, lele of Man, July 22 
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the present state of agricultural 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

W E have just received from the Essex Education 
Committee a little illustrated pamphlet which 
tells us what is being done in that county for the 
education of the agricultural community It repre¬ 
sents a different system from any prevailing else¬ 
where, hence it may be worth while to examine it not 
only on its own account, but from the more general 
point of view of the organisation of rural education, 
so great is the diversity of procedure in the various 
counties 

The centre of the Essex system is a set of 
lii bora tones, chemical and botanical, in Chelmsford, 
here samples of manure, foods, soils, seeds, &c , arc 
tested for the local farmers, here also various 
investigations in connection with the field experi¬ 
ments or with special problems arising in the 
agriculture of the county are earned out The 
laboratories form primarily an investigating and 
advisory centre; at the same time a considerable 
amount of direct instruction is given there, mainly in 
the form of short courses for adult students There 
is a winter school of agriculture giving a nine weeks' 
course, shorter courses still in horticulture and dairy¬ 
ing, Saturday classes for the instruction of elementary 
schoolmasters, and a series of occasional lectures on 
market days for farmers From this centre dlso 
emanate the lecture courses given in the winter up 
and down the county 

Of course, this does not exhaust all the work being 
done in this direction by the Essex County Council, 
at Dunmow there is an intermediate school with a 
strong agricultural side, and at one end of the scale 
there are scholarships to be won at Cambridge, at the 
other classes in such manual operations as ploughing, 
shepherding, farriery. Sic. On the whole, then, the 
Essex farmer is not badly served, he has a scien¬ 
tific organisation working out the local problems 
which he can consult for technical advice, and a recog¬ 
nised system of education by short courses is being 
developed for him, though as yet it is in a somewhat 
imperfect state. 

But it is noteworthy that neither the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, which has charge of all higher education in 
agriculture, nor the Board of Education can even 
advise, much less control, the whole scheme is 
managed by a committee 14 which, with the single 
exception of the Chairman, consists entirely of Essex 
farmers.” All honour to such a committee for the 
open-minded way it has attacked the problem, but 
in the end so restricted an administration cannot make 
for efficiency 

The county unit for educational purposes is valu¬ 
able, always provided the central authority is active to 
coordinate, to give continuity of policy, to prevent, on 
the one hand, overlapping agencies, and on the other 
to see that the whole field is covered It would be easy 
to point out the weak ipots in the Essex programme, 
the scanty provision for secondary and the neglect of 
primary instruction of a rural character, but the county 
authority is working hard acoording to its lights and 
to its resources. Turn to the neighbouring counties, 
and the need of some central stimulus is seen; Herts 
does about as little as it can, a few lectures and some 
courses on cottage gardening represent its_ method 
of shelving its duties, while in Suffolk we are informed 
that part at least of the technical instruction money 
goes In 5I doles to village flower shows I These 
counties and many others like them have but slender 
funds to devote to technical education, so slender that 
it does not aeem to be worth anyone's while, inside the 
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county or out, to sec that they arc rationally spent. 
The only authority which has any power is the Local 
Government Board, the auditor of which has to sec that 
the ixpcnditun is on something that can be made to 
square with a definition of technical education ’ 

The Lime has come when either the Board of 
hduc'ition or the Board of Agriculture (and it is 
also n pressing matter that one or other of these bodies 
is made wholly responsible for agricultural education) 
should step in and tell the counlv councils what they 
ought to do and how 7 they must set about it. By this 
tunc experiments enough hive been made, for it is 
well known what sort of work will succeed and what 
schemes are feasible, in one iount> or other every 
sort and grade of rural education has had a trial, and 
some survive (o do excellent work of thur land Only 
n ctnlral authority knows what has answered else¬ 
where and can be made to answer again , at present 
we see county after county emharking on schemes 
foredoomed to failure, schemes which oath committee 
thinks to be new inventions instead of the obvious 
mistakes into which every beginner fall;* unless he has 
the forethought to get up his subject The free ex¬ 
perimenting of the lait ten _iears has done its work, 
it is time now to apply Ihe successful results And 
unless the central authouty docs intervene 111 earnest, 
it is not too much to say that the purely rural counties 
will never get any agricultural education at all, they 
are poor and unenterprising, they are isolated and 
bitterly averse to cooperating with neighbouring 
counties as feeble as themselves (even cast and west 
Sussex cannot join forces to support the same agri¬ 
cultural school), lastly, they are angry at being callrd 
upon to meet the unexpectedly heavy demands for 
elementary education, and will divert as much of the 
“ whisky money ” to that end as they can It is not 
lhat the country is without agricultural education; 
we have now many organisations as good as anything 
in America or Germany, which have equally won the 
confidence of the farmers for whom they were de¬ 
signed Among others, we need only instance the 
Kent and Surrey joint scheme which makes a centre 
of the Wye College, or the Cheshire School at Holmes 
Chapel, but whole tracts of the country that are even 
more in need of similar work are absolutely blank, and 
are likely to remain so unless a central authority can 
step in with some power and a determination to shake 
the self-complacency of the backward county councils 
From another point of view the lack of a central 
authority with a wide general outlook is even more 
disastrous—there is no provision for the furthering 
of research. Now it is not only a truism that any 
scientific teaching that is to be of value must be based 
on research, but anyone who has had experience in 
that line has learnt that you can only secure the 
sympathy and cooperation of farmers by instituting 
investigations in which they are interested A course 
of lectures on agricultural chemistry would go un¬ 
heeded, little more attention would be paid to a course 
on manures; but offer them the results of some first¬ 
hand experience in the shape of experiments dealing 
with a problem of local importance, and they wUl 
come to hear and remain to discuss How does the 
American Department of Agriculture seek to commend 
itself to its farmers? Almost wholly by research 
Principal Reichel’s article, again, in the reports of 
the Mosely Commission, tells us how the great 
Canadian agricultural college at Guelph only took 
root when it got hold of the farmers by experiments 
followed by discussion. Yet the Local Government 
Board, which passes many curious things masquer¬ 
ading as education, draws the line at research, and 
even the Board of Agriculture, which has some money 
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to spend op furthering higher agricultural education, 
has decided that research is outside its purview 
Yet if there is one field of work of proved public 
utility which wants the fostering of a central 
authority it is agricultural research. To begin with, 
when it is only possible to raise one crop in a year the 
progress of an agricultural investigation is necessarily 
slow, and requires to be continued without any 
external pressure to produce a result quickly Again, 
the problems of the nutrition of plant or animal are 
so complex that the investigator, eliminating variables 
to obtain a crucial test on some particular point, ap¬ 
pears altogether unpractical to the farmer. Now that 
the mam principles of the action of manures and their 
adaptation to particular crops and soils are known, 
or ginal investigation, which is really breaking new 
ground, will not appeal either by its methods or even | 
by its results to the ordinary man It will be done for 
the benefit of the teacher and the expert, and will get 
translated into practice by modifying the instruction 
or advice which they give to the actual working farmer 
But research of this kind will never obtain the support 
of the county councils, except so far as it is undertaken 
out of pure keenness by individuals on the staff of the 
various teaching institutions, the county councils 
require demonstrations of the application of known 
principles to local conditions and experiments for the 
enlightenment of the current generation of farmers 
Even with such trials it is difficult to secure the 
necessary continuity of policy, Somerset has just dis¬ 
continued its experimental farm after a very few years’ 
trial, and there is a local movement directed against 
another county experimental farm which is very 
ominous in view of the pressure on educational funds 
brought about by the new Bill For permanent in¬ 
vestigations, 11 travaux k longue haleine," we have 
in this country only Rothamsted and the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s station at Woburn, Rothamsted has 
but 2500/ a year (each American State gets at 
least 4000J. a year for its experiment station I), and is 
asking for further funds to enable it to do more than 
continue to exist, yet it does not appear to have con¬ 
vinced the Board of Agriculture that research is part 
of education or is worthy of assistance As to the 
Woburn farm, who can say what will happen through 
the financial straits into which the society has been 
driven by its show at Park Royal? But in any case 
compare these two solitary agencies with the great 
organisation possessed by the United States, of which 
we get a personal impression in Prof. Armstrong’s 
paper in the Mosely Commission reports Yet it can¬ 
not be argued that we need such work any less than 
America, for even if in England itself “ agriculture 
only stands for shillings where commerce stands for 
pounds," the proportion is very different when we look 
at the Empire as a whole Teachers and investigators 
are being constantly called for; how are the experts 
to be trained, the teachers to be inspired, if there is 
no adequate provision for research at home? Up and 
down our dependencies men may be found doing expert 
work in agriculture, men whose knowledge, both of 
agriculture and of science, has been acquired by work¬ 
ing as assistants in commercial analytical laboratories; 
these men are doing excellent work, but they cannot 
wholly escape from the defects of their training. 

Nobody familiar with the facts can fail to recognise 
the enormous advance that has been made within the 
last twelve years, before which time agricultural 
education did not exist for the ordinary farmer; now 
it is good 11 in parts," and the time is ripe for a strong 
central administration to take the work in hand, level 
up all round, and put research, which should be the 
mainspring of the whole*, on a sound independent 
footing. 
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TWO BOOKS ON LOCAL NATURAL 
HISTORY . 1 

TV/IR TREGARTHEN’S brightly written and ex. 
iVl quisitely illustrated book is absolutely redolent 
of the breezy uplands and the surf-beaten beetling 
cliffs of the western duchy, and 19 evidently the 
work of a sportsman-naturalist of the old-fashioned 
and best type, It is true that the author 
deals with his subject more from the sporting 
than from the natural history aspect^and to a 
great extent with the methods of sport belong¬ 
ing to a bygone day—but perhaps it is none the 
worse for this, being entirely free from all traces of 
that " faddism " which tends to taint the work of many 
of the self-styled field-naturalists of to-day. Whether 
he is describing fox-hunting in the olden time, the 
habits and wiles of foxes and their cubs, dilating on 
the fascinations of digging out badgers from their 
subterranean retreats, or narrating the perils atten¬ 
dant on a midnight descent through a tortuous adit 
to the rocky cave where dwell the seals, he is equally 
delightful and fresh All the photographs of 
animal life, to say nothing of those which portray the 
striking coast scenery of the Land’s End district, are 
admirably well chosen and well executed, the one of 
fox cubs herewith reproduced being only a sample of 
the general excellence of style 

Although ostensibly devoted to sport, the work 
contains here and there some interesting observations 
with regard to the fauna of the county We are told, 
for instance (p 165), that hares are almost non-existent 
in this part of the country, their scarcity being due 
apparently not to excessive persecution, but to the 
unsuitabicness of the climatic or other physical con¬ 
ditions Some years ago, upwards of 150 of these 
nnimals uere turned out in various parts with the re¬ 
sult that within a comparatively short period nearly all 
had disappeared It is satisfactory, however, to learn 
that the badger (why will the author call it one of 
the most ancient of animals?) is as abundant as the 
hare is scarce, the author stating that it generally 
shares a burrow with the fox Seals, too, thanks to 
their wanness and the almost inaccessible caves they 
select for their abode, show no signs of decrease on the 
northern coast. , 

To the naturalist, the description of the seal-caves 
and their living denizens is, indeed, the cream Of the 
whole book, and many readers would, w,e feel sure, 
long for an opportunity of beholding the scene de¬ 
scribed, were it not for the attendant dangers and 
difficulties. The particular visit described was ma 4 e 
by night at low-water, when the entrance to the cave 
was barred by exposed boulders, thus rendering it 
impossible for the seals to escape, 11 We advanced to 
the edge of the water,” writes the narrator when 
describing the visit, 14 with a torch in each hand, hold¬ 
ing them well up, and forward at full arm's-length. 
It was the sight of a lifetime. Five huge beasts, two 
grey, the rest a dirty yellow, mottled with black spots, 
lay swaying on the sand, prepared to make a rush— 
they can shuffle down a slope at a great pace—if we 
entered the pool, and these were not all, for in dark 
recesses beyond I saw indistinct forms move, and once 
I thought I caught the gleam of liquid eyes " 

The numerous species of sea and shore birds fre¬ 
quenting the Land’s End claim the author’s attention 
in the concluding chapter, where reference Is also 
made to several of the rarer birds of the land. Both 

I 11 Wild Lift at 1 he Land's End , Observation* of (he Hibiliind Haunt 
of the Fox, Badger, Oiler, Sul, Here, and of their Punuere in Cornwall,* 
By J C Tregarthcn Fp. xii+ajfi , illustrated. (London. John Many, 
1904.) Price tor Sd net 

II In the King’f County " By E K* Robinson Pp vili+351. (London 
Iibliter and Co f 1904 ) Pnct 6r 
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magpies and green woodpeckers are stated to be more 
common at tne present day than was formerly the 
case, while it is only of late years that the pushing I 
starling has taken to breed in the district With a I 
bare reference to the account of the author’s last sight | 
of a pair of Cornish choughs—possibly the Last of 1 
their kind—we must take leave of a charming 
volume 

In any work devoted to outdoor life in Norfolk the 
element of sport is certain to loom large, next to which 
birds will probably claim a considerable share of the 
author's attention, and Mr Robinson’s volume is no 
exception to this rule Such subjects as " a royal 
shoot " and 11 beside the covert" are, indeed, inter¬ 
calated with chapters on 41 panics in bird-land," f< the 
hawk's harvest," and the "birds of autumn," and 
throughout the portions devoted to the wild life of the 
count) there will be found scattered many observations 


RELATION OF RAINFALL TO RUN OFF . 

I N Nature of January 7 fvol lxix p 226) notice was 
directed to the attention paid by the Geological 
Department of the United States to the water re¬ 
sources of the country, and to the series of reports 
that had been issued relating to the supply available 
for domestic and business purposes, for power and for 
irrigation We have recently received a further senes 
of reports relating to the progress of the stream 
measurements for the year 1902 carried out on the 
northern and southern Atlantic coasts, Mississippi 
River, Great Lakes, Pacific coast and Hudson Bay 
drainage districts, the hydrography of California and 
the storage reservoir there, and an account of the 
irrigation of India 

With the exception of the last, these volumes 
consist almost entirely of statistical records of the flow 



which cannot fail to be of interest to the fieid-naturalist 
and lover of the country. A feature of the work is the 
candid and straightforward, manner in which the 
utility or harmlulness of the mammals and birds gener¬ 
ally classed by keepers as “ vermin " are distussedj 
no special pleading being used to afford any of these 
creatures exemption from destruction when, in the 
author's opinion, it is well merited Among the 
mammals which, according to Mr. Robinson, rightly 
occupy a place in the 11 keeper's museum " are the 
stoat and the hedgehog, the indictment against the 
latter, from the keeper’s point of view, being even 
heavier than the one in pell’s " British Quadru¬ 
peds 11 v 

To residents in Norfolk the book should prove 
sjibcially welcome, but It is also one which' Can be 
taken up to while away an idle hour by every reader 
interested in sport and country life. R L, 
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of streams, and although of great value to American 
hydrologists, do not call for any special notice, 

Paper No 80 of the senes of hydrographic investi¬ 
gations on the relation of rainfall to run off, compiled 
by Mr, George W Rafter, contains information which 
is of value to those interested generally in the ques¬ 
tion of water supply 

The author of the paper commences by saying that, 
as the result of many years' study of the problem in¬ 
dicated by the title of the paper/he has come to the 
conclusion that no general formula is likely to be 
found expressing accurately the relation of rainfall 
to the run off of streams, for these vary so widely in 
their behaviour that every stream is a law unto itself. 

Mr Rafter directs attention to the desirability of 
the adoption of uniformity or standardisation of the 
units of measurement, and warns engineers to be very 
stow to add to the number of standards of pleasure 
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for Homing water already in use In the United 
States, as in this country, the cubic foot is 
taken as the unit of volume and the second as 
the unit of time when measuring flowing water in 
streams, while here the gallon is generally adopted 
as the unit when dealing with supplies for domestic 
purposes In the United States the million gallons 
in twenty-four hours appears to be recognised as a 
standard for city watir supply, and an acre in area 
covered one inch or a foot deep m a month or a year 
is used for irrigation purposes The unit of inches of 
rainfall per acre on the catchment area and the result¬ 
ing run off in gallons for town supplies, or in cubic 
feet for drainage, is a measure of very general adop¬ 
tion, In India many irrigation engineers have adopted 
the term " cusecs " as representing cubic feet per 
second 

With regard to the proportion of rainfall that finds 
its way into a stream, the author deprecates the use 
of averages, and expresses the opinion that safe de¬ 
ductions can only be obtained from using the minimum 
rainfall and talcing into account the longest period 
such minimums may be expected to occupy The 
records of the United States show that this minimum 
period may be expected frequently to last more than 
three years 

In this country the general rule is to take the 
average of the longest period over which the rainfall 
records of the district extend, from this to deduct one- 
fifth to allow for the mean annua] rainfall of the three 
consecutive driest years, and from the product further 
to deduct from eleven to fifteen inches for loss by 
evaporation, soakage, &c , according to the character 
of the ground, the remainder giving the quantity 
a\ailable for storing If compensation water has to 
be provided, a further deduction of one-third of the 
available supply has to be made Fourteen inches is 
commonly taken as the figure representing evapor¬ 
ation, Arc., in this country. For example, with an 
average annual rainfall of thirty inches, ten inches 
would be available for run off or storage, or, where 
compensation water has to be given, 6*67 inches would 
be available for storage. Taking an inch of rainfall 
as 5630 cubic feet per acre, ]o inches would give 36,^00 
cubic feet or 226,300 gallons to the acre of gathering 
ground. 

As a general statement, Mr Rafter’s investigations 
have led him to the conclusion that the minimum 
rainfall varies from half to one-fourth the maximum. 


be collected in a reservoir a minimum fall derived 
fiom an average of years may be^ trustworthy guide, 
but where provision has to be mhde for carrying off 
the water in artificial channels for drainage purposes, 
or where the water has to be pupiped, as in low-lying 
districts, the data to be ascertained is the maximum 
rainfall that has to be dealt with in a short period 
Thus, while the rainfall of the year, or even of the 
Winter months, may not have been excessive, yet 
floods may have ensued due to heavy rain falling for 
a few days on ground already saturated In the Fen 
districts on the east coast of England, which depend 
entirely on artificial drainage, the rule is to allow for 
a discharge equal to a continuous fall of a quarter 
of an inch of rain during twenty-four hours The 
mean daily fall of the rain which caused the twenty- 
one floods in the Witham district since 1852 was an 
average of 0 26 inch spread over seventeen days; 
the average annual fall of the district for the wet 
period was 32 39 inches, and over a period of seventy 
>ears 22 93 inches The greatest fall during this 
period averaged o 41 inch spread over fourteen days, 
in November, 1885, and also in October, 1883, when 
there was considerable flooding 1 
The figures given in this paper show that in the 
eastern States of America with a maximum rainfall 
of from 20 to 60 Inches half the rainfall runs off, and 
that with a minimum fall from a fourth to a sixth. 
In the western States, with a fall of about 12 inches, 
the run off vanes from half an inch to an inch 
The total run off of a stream depends very largely 
on the run off of the storage period Usually about 
075 to 085. of the total rainfall of this period rufis off 
in the stream, while for the summer, or growing 
period, not more than about 0.1 of the rainfall appears, 
this small quantity being due to evaporation and 
absorption by vegetation The total run off for the 
year depends very largely on whether or not the rain¬ 
fall from December to May is large or small Whether 
any given stream is low during the summer months 
or has then a well sustained now will depend very 
largely on the rainfall of the month of May. When 
the May rainfall is heavy enough to produce full 
ground water, the flow is likely to be well sustained. 

The extent of afforestation seems to have a consider¬ 
able effect on the run off of streams, catchments with 
dense forests showing a larger run off for the same 
rainfall than those which are deforested. 


The late Mr Symons's proportion for this country 
was that the rainfall for the wettest year was half as 
much more than the mean, and for the driest year 
one-third less, or, taking the average of three wettest 
years, one-fifth less than this average. 

Mr Rafter considers that averages derived from a 
shorter period than thirty-five years are not to be relied 
on within a per cent. The same conclusion was 
arrived at by Mr H R Binnie in his paper on the 
average^ annual rainfall reported in the minutes of 
proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1892. 
This figure was derived from an examination of rain¬ 
fall statistics from 153 stations situated all over the 
world. While short periods like five years 1 average 
gave an error of 32 per cent, and thirty years 5 8 per 
cent., the error for thirty-five year periods was only 
a\ per cent , and fifty years came no closer 
Although the annual quantity of rainfall varies very 
much in different localities and in different countries, 
the same law universally applies as to the relation of 
the wettest and driest years to the average fall if taken 
over a sufficiently long period 
As pointed out by the author of the report, caution 
is necessary in taking the average of the rainfall as 
a guide; for storage purposes, where the water has to 
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‘ THE ARAPAHO SUN DANCE * 

T HE scientific value of the anthropological series 
of the Publications of the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, has been sustained by the im¬ 
portant memoir on the Arapaho sun dance by Dr. 
G A Dorsey, the energetic curator of the Department 
of Anthropology Although only very recently pub¬ 
lished, the work bears the date of June, 1903, which 
will cause superfluous trouble to bibliographers Dr. 
Dorsey witnessed the sun dance in 1901 and 1902, and 
he has taken great pains to give a clear and minute 
account of this eight-day ceremony The description 
Is illustrated with a great wealth of illustrations, there 
being no fewer than 133 plates, many of which contain 
two figures, it is probably safe to say that no ceremony 
has hitherto been so amply illustrated It is also a 
matter of congratulation that the description is so 
detailed, as the significance of a ceremony can only 
be adequately realised when all the details or the events 
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are carefully recorded We cun heartily congratulate 
the author and the museum authorities on the publi¬ 
cation of this authdHtfltive memoir. More inform¬ 
ation would, however, be welcome as to the precise 
part taken by the severa] social groups of the Arnp.iho 
in this national festival, as this is usually an important 
element in social ritual Apparently the ceremony may 
take place at any tune, but it is generally during the 
winter It is performed in compliance with fi vow 
Manv ceremonies are performed in connection with 
a Rabbit-tipi (or tent), which is erected on the first day, 
and the men who perform the rites are known as 
Rabbit-men, the origin of the name is due to a mylh 
On the second day a sweat-lodge is bullt T not only as 
a means of bodily purification, but because they want 
to be cleansed from former sins, evil desires, and to 
be protected from all kinds of plagues Next, a bison 
should be caught and killed , now they have to content 



Fus 1 —Tha straight pi pa being smoked by the Sun Dance priciti and 
dancers 


themselves with any old buffalo robe that is available, 
and this skin has to be painted On the fourth day 
the centre-pole for the Offerings'-lodge is cut down by 
two women, and brought into the canip and erected in 
its^ midst with great ceremony; as this new lodge \s 
being completed, final rites are held within the 
Rabbit-tlpi. In this very large lodge is the altar, and 
here dancing takes place, which is at the present day 
of a simple character. Near midnight of the second 
and fourth days a remarkable symbolic ceremony takes 
place between the grandfather and wife of the Lodge- 
Maker, The former personifies the sun and the latter 
the moon, and the ceremony brings strength to the 
people and increase to the tribe. The sixth day is 
known as “ Medicine Day ”; the dancers have now 
fasted for about forty hours, and U is supposed that 
by this time their minds are in a proper condition to be 
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susceptible to the influence of the sun, and they are 
exhorted to be of a reverent frame of mind The 
rising sun is greeted with a dance During this most 
important day of the senes new chiefs are in¬ 
augurate and names changed There is a consider¬ 
able amount of evidenci that in former times un¬ 
bridled license prevailed throughout the camp on this 
night, which was taken advantage of by all, as it was 
considered one of the rites of the ceremony, in more 
recent years this has been tnlirely given up, but the 
occasion is utilised for tourhng The seventh day 
commences and ends with sun dances, and then tnkes 
place the ceremony w*iLh the sjmbolic sun-wheel The 
dancing is parliculaily faligumg, and finally, in the 
I ceremony witnessed by Dr Dorsey, a great shout W'as 
| sent up by all, for the ceremony had come to a happy 
I termination without anyone falling by the way and 
I without a mishap This impressive exhibition of 
endurance and faiLh is termed “ gambling against the 
Sun " It expresses on the part of each dancer his 
Lamest prayer and effort to conquer, to survive, and 
to complete his three days* fast without falling, in 
spite of the opposition of the intense heat of the sun, 
to survive means to win benefit Then follow the 
bathing and purification of the dancers 

On the last day of the sun dance ceremony there 
takes place the final dancing out to meet the sun, the 
method of advancing by degrees outside the lodge 
is a form of asking the Man-Above and the Grand¬ 
father to listen to their prayers, it also typifies the 
going after something which is good A shaking of 
blankets which takes place may be regarded as a purifi¬ 
cation rite whereby sickness and sorrow are shaken 
off The smoking of the straight-pipe (Fig i) at this 
tune, on the part of all, which forms the final per¬ 
formance in the ceremony, is to the effect that all 
might follow a straight road, that all might be pro¬ 
tected, and that the families of those who have fasted 
and taken part in the ceremony might be guarded from 
harm, inasmuch as they have performed the ceremony 
according to the orders of the Man-Above 

Before dispersal, parents, often accompanied by their 
children, enter the Offerings’-lodge, and after pray¬ 
ing, tie on to the centre-pole the clothes discarded 
by their children during the year One of these 
prayers is as follows —“ White Man-Above, my 
Father, here are the clothes of my child I am going 
to deposit them They are no longer good for my 
child By doing this I ask you to watch^ over him 
from day to day and keep him from temptation May 
he grow up to be a man, to understand your teach¬ 
ings which we have just gone through! I hope you 
will hear our prayer for my child " 

A C Haddon 


THE UNGULATE MOLAR 1 

N the course of his attempt to solve the puzzle of 
the homologies of the cusps in the more compli¬ 
cated types of ungulate molars, the author of this 
bulky memoir takes the opportunity of directing atten¬ 
tion to certain points with regard to mammalian 
dentition in general, and also comments on the exceed¬ 
ing intricacy and difficulty of several of the problems 
presented thereby The solution of one difficulty, he 
observes, not unfrequently gives rise to a whole crop 
of fresh problems, and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
every increase In our knowledge serves only to reveal 
the depth of our ignorance 

With the enormous amount of variation displayed 

l H Beehcrcbea dc Morphologic pbplopdndrtqiio cur loa Molslrwiupdifedns 
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by the molars of the numerous types of ungulates 
peculiar to the Tertiary formations of South America, 
Dr Ameghino has almost a superfluity of material 
upon which to work So vast, indeed, is his subject, 
that it would be impossible, within the limits of our 
space, to follow him m his survey from one type to 
another, or, indeed, to discuss his general con¬ 
clusions, and I shall therefore confine myself to direct¬ 
ing the attention of my readers to certain points of 
special interest in the author’s work 

In the first place, it may be noted that Dr Ameghmo 
reiterates his opinion as to the falsity of the tntu- 
bercular theory of molar development, tntubercular 
molars, instead of being the primitive type, having 
been derived, on his view, from those with four or six 
cusps Whether this opinion is in any way biased 
by the author's contention that the earlier Patagonian 
mammals are of Cretaceous age may be worth con¬ 
sideration 

Of greater importance is the support given by Dr 
Ameghino to the view that the molar formula of the 
placental and marsupial carnivores is numerically 
identical, that Is to say, that there are three true 
molars in both (when the full series is developed) 
instead of three in the one and four in the other He 
consequently regards the replacing marsupial premolar 
as the third instead of the fourth, and the tooth behind 
It as a persistent milk-molar The numerical identity 



Fig v —Right upper molar 
of hone /, antero in 
tariml pillar; Ay, pos 
ten internal pillir 



Fid a—I eft upper molar 

or to jhour acre* 

sory pillar between the 
two main inner crescents 


of the marsupial and placental series was urged long 
ago by Prof Gaudry, and this view was more fully 
developed a few years since by the present writer, 
when evidence in favour of the above-mentioned homo- 
Jogy of the marsupial replacing tooth and the one 
behind it was likewise adduced Although it has sub¬ 
sequently received the assent of Dr Wortman, this 
view has not, however, yet been accepted by zoologists 
generally It may be added that it is a question on 
which only those with a considerable amount of 
palsontological knowledge are competent to form an 
opinion 

Another point of great interest referred to in Dr. 
Ameghmo's memoir is the alleged occurrence in 
Nesodon and certain other Patagonian Tertiary 
mammals of three distinct dentitions. Since the 
existence of this remarkable phenomenon Is stated to 
have been accepted by Dr Scott, it may apparently 
be taken < as fuljy authentic The 81 pre-lacteal" 
cheek-dentition, according to the figure given, consists 
of three very small teeth, differing somewhat in form 
from their successors of the milk-series Dr. 
Amegh in o, whose view is almost certainly in this 
instaiwv influenced by his opinion as to the age of 
the Patagonian mammalsregards the 11 pre-lacteal ” 
dentition as a direct inheritance from reptilian 
ancestors In view, however, of the specialised 
characters of Nesodon and its allies, and the absence 
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of a functional 11 pre-lacteal ” series in any other 
mammals, it would seem much more probable that it 
is a superadded feature. 

The last point to which we have space to allude 
relates to the homology of two of the cusps in the 
equine molar To render this point clear, two figures 
have been introduced into this notice. 

Since the date of publication of the first part of 
Gaudry p s 11 Enchainements,” the antero-pillar of the 
equine molar (P in Fig 1) has been almost universally 
regarded as one of the primitive constituents of the 
tooth, corresponding to the inner extremity of the 
anterior transverse ridge (protocone) of the rhinoceros 
or anchithenum molar. From comparison with a 
large number of extinct forms, Dr Ameghino comes, 
however, to the conclusion that this antero-internal 
pillar (which is detached in Hippanon but joined to 
the body of the tooth in Equus) is really a superadded 
element, derived from the cingulum, and correspond¬ 
ing to the 11 accessory pillar " of the molars of many 
ruminants (Fig. 2) Consequently, the protocone wifi 
be represented by a part of the anterior inner crescent 
of the horse’s molar. Apparently Dr Ameghino has 
made out a very strong, if not a conclusive, case for 
the new interpretation, I may add that the same 
opinion was independently arrived at and published by 1 
Dr Forsyth-Major so long ago as 1873, but has been 
generally neglected in favour of the Gaudnan theory. 

Without in any way endorsing all his views, it may 
be confidently stated that in this memoir Dr, 1 
Ameghino has made a very important contribution to 
mammalian odontology, R. L. 


DR ISAAC ROBERTS , 0 5 , 

"PHERE is one class of scientific amateurs which' 
* seems to be the peculiar product of English 
society. Dealing with astronomy alone, and confining! 
our attention to those who have passed away, we have; 
such men as Lassell, Barclay, Be La Rue, &c., all of‘ 
whom, after amassing a considerable fortune in corn-' 
mercial pursuits, have devoted the evening of them 
lives to furthering the interest^ <of their favounte| 
science, The latest example of tills earnest attachment, 
to this particular branch of/ science was Dr, Isaac; 
Roberts.whose death we reoord with profound regret,j 
It is possible that he may be nearly the last of a d&s-! 
tinguished series, for it is not unlikely tlttyi, aa sclencei 
tends to specialise m particular directions, such 
instances will become less and less frequent. The 
wealthy amateur, it may be, will continue to provide 
the means for others, but the requirements for the 
production of valuable worielfend to become more and* 
more severe, and the actual prosecution will soon be 
reserved to those who have been able to give up their 
whole life to special study, But Dr. Roberts was 
fortunate in finding a subject at which he could work 
with effect personally, and his own exertions were 
rewarded with valuable results 
For some years Dr. Roberts seems to have wavered 
between geology and astronomy as a congenial pursuit 
in his leisure hours. But possibly it was the appli¬ 
cation of some form of mechanical inquiry tnat 
attracted him in either direction. Among his early 
papers are the results of investigations affecting the 
circulation of underground water and the filtering and 
hygroscopic properties of Trlasslc sandstone. In 
studying the movements of underground waters, of 
which the observations were earned on with great 
regularity, he employed mechanical contrivances which 
he designed himself Similarly, in practical questions 
such as the determination of the pressure of grajn 
on the wails of lofty warehouses, when stored to great 
height, the mechanical side of the question seems to 
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have had the greatest attraction for him Finally, 
when he settled down to the continuous study of 
astronomy and procured a powerful reflector suitable 
Tor his purpose, he introduced many small conveniences 
to assist the work, which no doubt contributed in a 
large measure to his ultimate success; for at the 
time he began his work astronomers had not recog¬ 
nised with the keenness they do now the necessity of 
controlled driving clocks to equatorial^ and other 
happy suggestions for lightening the labour or the 
irksomeness of prolonged exposure in photographic 
work This was the direction in which Dr Roberts 
chose to work, and in which he earned a well merited 
reputation It may be said of his early photographs 
that they were a revelation, and they are still worthy 
of profound study, though others working with more 
powerful instruments, and guided, it may be, by his 
earlv experience, have equalled and possibly surpassed 
them in the amount of detail shown Two handsome 
volumes containing photographs of nebulx and star 
clusters, which Dr Roberts published at his own 
expense and widely distributed, speak to his industry 
and liberality, and ins mechanical genius found another 
outlet by constructing a machine for the ready copy¬ 
ing or transference of the positions of the stars photo¬ 
graphed, to copper plates, from which they could be 
rradiiy printed How far this device has been used 
is uncertain , probably mechanical photographic pro¬ 
cesses have supplanted it 

Another feature in Dr Roberts’s methods which was 
eminently practical and worthy of imitation was the 
care he displayed in selecting a site for his observ¬ 
atory His desire was to secure a good observing 
atmosphere and the greatest freedom from rlouds, and 
many and minute were his inquiries, both at home 
and abroad, before he settled on Crowborough Hill, 
where his observatory was finally situated Even 
shortly before his death he visited Las Palmas for the 
purpose of making some observations which required 
good observing conditions, and it will be to the regret 
0/ many friends that his activity and his energy arc 
lost to us while he was still eager and capable of 
pursuing his favourite study 

The deceased astronomer, who had been elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society and many other learned 
bodies, was in his seventy-fifth year He was twice 
married, on the second occasion to Miss Dorothea 
Klumpke, whose name and reputation are known 
throughout Europe, and to whom the deepest sympathy 
will be tendered 


NOTES. 

W e regret to have to record the death, at the age of 
*ightv-two, of Sir John Simon, K C D , F R S , which took 
place on Saturday last 

The death is announced of Prof Trasbot, formerly 
■director of the Alfort School, at the age of seventy-two 
years He had been a member of the Paris Academy of 
Medicine since 1886, and was the author of many works 
relating to pathology, epidemic diseases, and sanitary 
‘administration 

The death is announced also of Dr J Bell Hatcher, 
curator of vertebrate zoology at the Carnegie Museum, Pitts¬ 
burg, at the age of forty-six years 

The Berlin correspondent of the Lancet states {Jiat Prof. 
Koch will vacate his position as chief of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion for Infectious Diteases on October 1, in order that he 
may have more time for scientific research He will, how¬ 
ever, continue to be connected with the Institution, and, by 
special order of the Government, will have on the premises 
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a laboratory furnished at the public expense, and the clinical 
material of the institution will be placed at his disposal 
We learn also from the same source that Prof Koch is to 
succeed Prof Virchow in the membership of the RovaL 
Academy, Berlin, and that his successor as chief of the 
Institution for Infertious Diseases will be Prof Gaffky, 
now of the University of Giessen Prof Gaffky*s acceptance 
of Prof Koch’s chair in the University of Berlin was 
announced In our issue of July 14 

tr is announced in Science that Mr H C Russell, 
Government Astronomer of New South Wales, 19 to retire 
| at the end of the present jear, after fort)-six years' service 

The seventy-second annual meeting of Ihe British Medical 
Assouaiion was opened at Oxford on Tuesday last, when 
the president, Dr Collier, delivered hi*. address In the 
evening a reception was held in the Sheldonmn Theatre, and 
the Middlemore pnre for the bi vt original work on 
ophthalmology brought out during the past three vnars was 
awarded to Mr J Herbert Parsons 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow opened on Thursday last 
the health exhibition which has been organised in connection 
with the twenty-ninth autumn congress of the Sanitar) 
Institute now in session at Glasgow lhc exhibition 1^ 
divided into colonial, municipal, and educational sections 
and among the exhibits are a model hospital and a model 
one-house dwelling 

The congress of Ihe Royal Institute of Public Health at 
Folkestone was opened on ihursday last and closed on 
luesday 

An intercolonial agricultural conference was opened in 
Pretoria on Monday last, md the delegates will discuss, 
among other subjects, lhc formation of a Central South 
African Agricultural Union, African coast fever, the native 
question, irrigation, and fruit and cotton growing 

The sixth centenary of the birth of Petrarch opened at 
Arezzo on July 20 The Count of Turin represented the 
King of Italy, and Signor Orlendo, Minister for Public 
Instruction, represented the Italian Government An 
aitistic tablet was unveiled at the house in the Via dell’ Orto 
in which Petrarch was born, and later there was a memorial 
ceremony in the Politeama Aretino The festivities lasted 
until July 25 

The new hall of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
Vincent Square, Westminster, was opened by His Majesty 
the King on Friday last The building, whiihj includes «* 
library, offices, council chambers, and a lecture room, m 
addition to the large hall in which the society 4 ill hold its 
fortnightly exhibitions, has bem bull 1 to celebrate the 
centenary of the society In the address which Sir Trevor 
Lawrence read to the King and Queen the work of the 
Royal Horticultural Society was reviewed, and in regard 
to the efforts of the collectors sent out by the society in the 
nineteenth century, it was said, in the words of Mr Andrew 
Murray, that “ the results have affected the appearance of 
all England Nowhere can a day's ride now be taken wheie 
the landscape is not beautified by some of the Introductions 
of the Royal Horticultural Society ” Perhaps nothing 
indicates more clearly the way in which the society has 
promoted the science and art of horticulture than the fact 
that whereas there were one thousand three hundred fellows 
in ,1887, there are now eight thousand, one hundred and fifty 
Baron Sir Henry Schroeder presented the report of the 
build|ng and appeal committees, in which it was stated that 
twenty-six thousand pounds had been subscribed towards 
the cost of the hall, which wilt amount In the end to forty 
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thousand pounds His Majesty received congratulatory 
addresses on behalf of the society Dr Maxwell Masters 
presented those from the Soci£t6 Koyale d’Agriculture et de 
^otaniqiip de Gande and from the Horticultural Society of 
Brussia, Mr Edwin Mawley that from the National Rose 
Society, His Majesty then declared the hall open It is, 
we understand, the intention of the society to provide scien¬ 
tific instruction as well as practical training in connection 
with the gardens at Wisley 

Arrangements have been made which will make it un¬ 
necessary to close the Museum of Practual Geology, 
Jermyn Street, for a month in autumn as heretofore , the 
museum will therefore remain open to students and visitors 
daily 

Tub International Astronomical Congress will begin iks 
meetings at Lund, Sweden, on September 5 

The tenth International Congress of Navigation is to 
be held at Milan from September 24 to 30, 1905 Appli¬ 
cations for the local organising committee’* letter of 
invitation to the congress, and for the programme of the 
arrangements made, should be addressed to the general 
secretary of the congress, Signor E Sanjust di Teulada, 
3 Via Sala, Milan, or to Prof L F Vernon Harcourt, 
6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster 

An interesting exhibition of about 700 incandescent electric 
lamps, including the first experimental lamps made by Mr 
Edison, is about to take place at the St Louis Exposition 
The collection is stated to be complete and unique, and to 
Include a specimen of every kind of filament lamp ever made 
In Europe or America 

According to the Indian correspondent of the Lancet, Mr 
Tata left a will by which his heirs and trustees are 
required to carry out his intentions with reference to the 
research Institute in which he took so great an interest 

The Pans Academy of Sciences has awarded the Lecomte 
prize of fifty thousand francs for the most interesting work 
in physical science to Prof. Blondlot for his researches on 
the n-ra>s. 

A gold medal has been awarded to Commander Peary 
by the Socidtd de Geographic, Pans, In recognition of his 
work in the North Polar regions 

The Elliott-Cresson medal Is to be conferred on Dn Hans 
Goldschmidt, of Essen (Ruhr), Germany, by the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, 

After an absence of a year and eight months the 
Scottish National Antarctic Expedition has returned to 
Scotland, leaving, however, Mr R C Mossman, the 
meteorologist, in the South Orkney Islands to continue his 
research work At the meeting held to welcome home the 
expedition, Sir John Murray, as president of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, read the following message 
of congratulation which had been telegraphed to Mr Bruae, 
the leader, by Lord Knollys — M I am commanded by the 
King to congratulate you and the officers and crew of the 
Scotia on yitar und their safe return and on the completion 
of your addition to scientific knowledge and discovery in 
the south-eastern part of Weddell Sea — Knoll vs." A 
number of other congratulatory messages were also read, 
the gold medal of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
was conferred on Mr Bruce, and a gold watch-seal pre¬ 
sented to Captain Robertson 

According to the Elecincal Review, the United Statu 
Naval Wireless Telegraph Commission will shortly 
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recommend the establishment of wireless telegraph 
stations at various strategical points on the sea coast 
These stations will transmit all Government messages, in¬ 
cluding weather bureau information, and it is probable 
that commercial telegrams will also be accepted The 
Tieasury propose* to provide revenue rutters with wireless 
telegraph apparatus It is also stated that a contract 
has been signed between the United States Government 
and the De Forrest Wneless Telegraph Co , by 
the terms of which it will ultimately be possible to send 
wireless messages between New York and Japan The 
Government, which will defray the cost of the various equip¬ 
ments, will have the use of the various installations for 
naval and other purposes, and the company will be bound 
to maintain them in good working order with the right to 
tmnsmit commercial messages 

We have received from the secretary a programme of the 
proceedings of the sixth International Zoological Congress 
to be held at Berne from August 14 to 19 Up to the pre¬ 
sent 250 persons have joined the congress, and a number 
of tountries and scientific societies will be represented, while 
no less than seventy communications hdve been announced 
to be read at the various sections These vections are six 
in number, and in them the study of geographical dis¬ 
tribution is assigned an important position The proceed¬ 
ings will comment e by a meeting in the great market-hall 
on the evening of Sunday, August 14. 

Mr J G Millais is to be congratulated on his good 
fortune in having been able to add an entirely new mammal 
to the British fauna in the form of a vole (Microtus 
orcadensts), of which the description appears in the July 
number of the Zoologist In a postscript by Mr O 
Thomas it is slated that the new species Is totally distinct 
from all other known forms, differing from the common 
short-tailed field-mouse (M agrestts ) not only In external 
characters, but in the number of folds in the second molar, 
and being apparently equally distinct from the Continental 
field-mouse (M arvalis) and the eastern M ratttcef>s and 
their immediate relatives It forms, in fact, a small 
70 ological and geographical pu/zle In the same number 
Mr R J Howard describes an Instance of the long-eared 
owl nesting on ihc ground 

A note in the Scientific American directs attention to a 
communication which was recently addressed to the 
French National Society of Agriculture by M Bignon on 
the efficacy of artificial clouds In preventing late frosts. 
M Bignon has for many years successfully protected his 
vineyard by the method he describes The vineyard is 
divided into five parts, separated from east to west by 
walks of from la to 15 feet wide, and is encircled by an 
avenue of equal width These walks facilitate the placing 
of the fires, which are built in small basins sunk into the 
earth some 50 feet apart, and filled with 15 or so pounds 
of resinous matter and some pieces of pine and other 
vegetable debris During 1903 (in one week of which the 
frosts were very heavy) the method saved, it is reported, 
25 per cent, of the harvest, or some 125 to 150 barrels of 
wine. It is stated that any substance can be burnt which 
gives a thick and abundant smoke, such as green herbs, 
moss, damp straw, tufts of grass, Ac , but best results 
have been obtained by the heavy oils which are the residues 
of gas 

M Eusfa Reclus is preparing for the Belgian Society 
of Astronomy, Meteorology and Physical Geography a 
monograph descriptive of the volcanoes of the world and 
maps showing their distribution One map, in colours, will 
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be on ft scale of 1 1 40,000,000, and this will be supplemented 
by others on a scale of 1 2,000,000 On the proposed maps 
all the areas the surface of which is formed of eruptive rocks 
will be shown, and the location of the various forms of 
volcanic phenomena will be marked Volcanoes that are 
believed to have been extinct since the historic period, those 
that have been active since the beginning 1 of human history, 
and those which have more recently been centres of eruption 
will all have their distinctive signs 

In the opinion of the town sanitary committee of St 
Petersburg the town medical officers should be sent abroad 
periodically in order to become acquainted with the progress 
of the sanitary and medical departments of the large towns 
of western Europe, and so be able properly to organise 
medical and sanitary supervision 

Dr R Fulton, writing to us from Dunedin, New 
Zealand, suggests (hat polyandry among birds is connected 
with the parasitic habit of depositing the eggs in the nests 
of othei spei 10s After referring to the well known fact 
that the lommon cuckoo is very markedly polyandrou*, Dr 
Fulton proceeds to point out that the same feature exists, 
or is in course of being developed, among many other 
wholly or partially parasitli species, such as the American 
row-birds and cuckoos, parasitism gradually creeping in 
pan passu with ihe development of parasitism If our 
correspondent's theory is well founded, it would certainly 
seem worth (he attention of ornithologists, The writer 
further states that contrary to the usual opinion, there are 
numbers of instances known where cuckoos (species not 
stated) have supervised the forced adoption of their off¬ 
spring by other speLies, have assisted in their feeding, and 
have finally leclanned and taken them away from their 
foster-parents In support of this statement he cites 
Campbell's “ Australian Girds " 

Wv have been favoured with a copy of a circular letter 
from Hofrath Dr. Franz bteindachner, director of the Royal 
Museum of Natural History, Vienna, in which attention 
is directed, in the first plftLe, to the importance of Pari, at 
the mouth of the Amazons, as a zoological station, and, 
secondly, to the great value of the biological work which 
has been carried on there during the last few years by Dr 
Fnul Goeldi and his able staff of assistants at the r ‘ Museum 
Goeldi " Dr Goeldi’s “Album de Aves Amazomcas," 
which has been specially noticed in our columns, and Dr 1 
Huber’s “ Arboretum " are, in Dr Steindarhner's opinion, 
works of the highest scientific value 

In the Quarterly Review for July, Prof Ray Lankester 
in an article on sleeping sickness reviews our knowledge of 
the trypanosomata He directs attention to the recent re¬ 
searches of Schaudinn, which seem to prove that two blood- 
parasites, the first a malaria-like one, the Haltendium of 
birds, the other a spinllum-like form or Spirochete, are 
simply phases of trypanosomes Similarly the parasitic 
bodies known as the Leishmann-Donovan bodies (Nature, 
vol lx. lx p 495), are stated by Rogers to give rise to 
trypanosome forms Incidentally Prof Lankester takes the 
opportunity to indict the British Government for its supme- 
ness with regard to scientific research 

Parts 1 and 11 of vol, Ixxvii, of the Zeitschnft ftir 
wusenschaftliche Z&ologie contain two long papers devoted 
to annelid morphology, the one, by Mr A Luther, on the 
“ Eumesostomme " rhabdoccelous turbeilarians, and the 
other, by Mr E, Mattlesen, on the embryology of the fresh¬ 
water plifiarlan, or dendroccelous, turbeilarians. Both are 
of far too technical a nature for detailed notice in our 
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columns, but it may be pointed out that, according to 
modern principles of nomenclature, the title “ Eume- 
stomma* ” for the subfamily typified by the genus 
Mesostoma is a misnomer, the proper term being “ Meso- 
stomm* " 

The Entomologist for July opens with a coloured plat* 
illustrative of three new species of butterflies described in 
the first article by Mr W Dannatt Various writers record 
the capture during the present season in different pans of 
the country of no less than ejght examples of the rare 
striped hawk-moth (Dcilr/>hjln Iivormca) 

1 m- July number of Nufuri! Notes contains an arcount 
of the annual meeting and conversazione of the Selbome 
Society held in May last in Burlington Gardens, when a 
large number of prizps were awarded for work connected 
with field natural history The society continues to display 
its wonted activity in endeavouring to protect such natural 
and artificial features of the country as appear in danger 

No 12 of the PuMiralionr dc Circonstance of Lhe Inter¬ 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea contains a 
useful catalogue of the fishes of northern Euinpe with their 
names in the different languages of this region In 
part xma of the same is commenced a detailed account of 
the present condition of the Swedish and Danish sen- 
fishtnes, illustrated with maps nod diagrams 

The Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy for April 
contain three papers dealing with descriptive zoologv, 
namely one by Mr A Gulick on the fossil land-shells of 
Bermuda, a second by Mr JAG Rehn on the bats of 
(he genus MairoLus, and a third h\ Mr H C Oherholser 
on the birds of the genus Dendrocimln More general 
interest attaches to a communication bv Mr A K Rrown 
on post-Glacial Nearctir centres of dispersal for reptiles, cl 
which only the first page is mi luded in the section 
before us 

Titr third part of Mr G M Allen's list of the fauna of 
New England (in course of publication bv the Goston 
Natural History Society) is devoted to the Mammalia, of 
which eighty-eight species and subspecies are recognised 
Old-fashioned naturalists will be somewhat surprised to see 
well known species figuring under such unfamiliar titles as 
Parafrcj amertcanus and Odocoileus virgwianus borealis 

Thf Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society of Edin¬ 
burgh for June contain an abstract of the address of the 
retiring president, Prof J C Ewart, which was devoted to 
the “ making of the elephant," based on recent discoveries 
in Egypt In addition to Mr W E Clarke's account of 
the Faeroe mouse, already notued in our columns, the 
contents of this number include a paper by Drs Hepburn 
and Waterston on the anatomy of the porpoise, and one 
on colour variation in the viper by Dr G Leighton 

In Science (Julv 1) Prof Long, in an interesting paper, 
gives an able summary of the relation of modern chemistry 
to modern medicine He deals briefly with the action of 
enzymes, with oxidation in the tissues, with toxins and 
Ehrlich's side-chain theory, and with the application of 
physical and mathematical chemistry in the exact study of 
problems which at one time were assumed to be essentially 
biological He Anally discusses what should be the proper 
course of chemistry f° r the medical student, and concludes 
that the young man commencing the study of medicine must 
bring with him a knowledge both of inorganic and organic 
chemistry sufficiently broad to enable him to grasp the new 
problems which medicine now presents. 
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The papers in the July number of the Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology (xvili , part Iv) are almost all purely 
anatomical in character Prof Arthur Robinson’s third 
Hunterian lecture on the early stages m the development 
of mammalian ova and an obituary notice of the late Prof, 
His are the only exceptions 

To commemorate the centenary of the birth of M J 
Schleiden, botanist and naturalist, a short account of his 
life and works has been prepared by Dr Mobius, and Is 
published by Engelmann, of Leipzig Endowed with a 
controversial temperament and possessed of a ready wit, 
Schleiden’s life was characterised by strenuous activity, but 
he practically sacrificed his scientific career at an early age 
in order to plunge into political matters He is best known 
for his “ Grundzuge der Botanik," which may be described 
as the first scientific text-book of botany A collection of 
lectures entitled 11 Die Pflanze und ihr Leben ” was even 
more successful, as it passed through six German editions, 
and was translated into English, French, and Dutch 

In addition to the general botanical surveys of a county 
or a division of a county, there is considerable scope for 
the investigation of ecological problems on a less extensive 
scale In the account of the botanical survey of a pasture 
which appears in the Naturalist (April), Mr R C Gaut 
describes the characteristic plants which were found, and 
discusses the causes which enabled the crested dogtail grass 
to dominate a wet field, while hard by it was replaced by 
tussock, Yorkshire fog, or foxtail grasses 

In the West Indian Bulletin (vol v part 1 ) Mr 
Buttenshaw takes up the subject of West Indian starches, 
their origin and characters The majority of them are 
obtained from roots and tubers, and the order Sutamineffi 
provides a number of plants which store up starch lhe 
writer mentions that the bread-fruit yields a starch suit¬ 
able for laundry work, and that farinaceous foods can be 
prepared from the yam-bean, Pachyrhuus tuberosus M and 
" rh °- cho ” root, Sechium cdule In the same number will 
be found a report on the fruit industry of Jamaica by Mr 
W E Smith, and a list of the birds of St Vincent pre¬ 
pared by Mr A H Clarke 

A third report of the special chloroform committee of 
the British Medical Association has been published (Brit 
Med Journ , Jul> 33, p 161), Prof Sherrington and Misb 
S owton have continued the perfusion experiments on the 
isolated mammalian heart (see Nature, voi Ixvin p 351), 
and find that equal quantities of chloroform dissolved in 
physiological saline solution, in serum, and in blood re¬ 
spectively exert on the heart very different degrees or de¬ 
pression, chloroform in the salt solution depressing the heart 
murh more powerfully than when administered in blood 
in the same percentage strength Mr Vernon Harcourt 
gives the results of further tests with his inhaler, and 
Mesxr s ByJes and Harcourt and Sir Victor Horsley discuss 
the estimation of chloroform dissolved in blood 

We have received a copy of the twenty-sixth annual 
rcpoit of the Deutsche Seewarte, for the year 1903 This 
report marks an important epoch in the history of the 
Seewarte, owing to the retirement of Geheimrath Dr G v. 
Neumayer, with the title of " Excellenz," after twenty- 
seven years of eminent service as director of the Institution. 
Under his able guidance the Seewarte has become one of 
lhe test organised Of the European services, especially in 
the domain of maritime meteorology and International 
weather telegraphy. Dr. Neumayer'a successor u Rear- 
Admiral A Herz, who has the aid of a very efficient eteff 
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of Assistants. We observe from the report that, like the 
work of our own Meteorological Office, the useful operations 
of the Seewarte are constantly Increasing In the depart¬ 
ment of ocean meteorology, 1169 Log-books of various 
classes were received in the year 1903 against 939 in the 
previous year, which gave the very substantial increase of 
73,563 sets of observations in the year 1903 In the depart¬ 
ment of weather telegraphy and storm signals great activity 
has been shown in perfecting the system of 7b a m, reports, 
and in extending it over the whole of Europe Experi¬ 
ments have also been made with the view of improving the 
system of signals for giving warning of storms at night, by 
means of white and red lanterns Space prevents us from 
specially mentioning the work of several other departments, 
but we have frequently had occasion to refer to the valuable 
publications issued by them from time to time 

In view of the arrangements in progress for continuous 
temperature observations at the observatory on Monte 
Rosa, Dr Emilio Oddone contributes to the i 4 tti det Lincet, 
Km (1), 8, a short note on the values of the mean tem¬ 
perature for the different months of the year, estimated for 
the Monte Rosa station from other observations Three 
different methods have been adopted The first is based 
on observations at lower levels combined with corrections 
based on the temperature gradient, the second is based on 
temperature observations made in balloon ascents, and the 
third on 800 temperature observations made in various 
Alpine ascents, and reduced to the altitude and latitude of 
the Monte Rosa station In this way materials have been 
collected from which it will be possible to infer, in the 
light of future observations, lo what extent the mean tem¬ 
perature of a mountain station can be predicted from 
observations made elsewhere, 

We have received the 11 Year-book " of the Austrian 
Central Institute for Meteorology and lerrestnal Magnetism 
for 1903 A more valuable series of observations and care¬ 
fully prepared results could not be imagined , the volume 
contains daily observations or results for 409 stations, in¬ 
cluding Jerusalem and two other foreign places The rain¬ 
fall observations of 3560 stations are separately dealt with 
by the hydrographic department, and the Philosophical 
Society of Brunn has also a separate system of some 200 
temperature stations, while the observations for Hungary 
are published by the Hungarian Meteorological Office The 
distribution, as regards altitude above sea-level, of the 409 
stations contained in the 11 Year-book ” in question is worthy 
of note —from 0-500 metres, 25a stations , 500-1000 metres, 
in stations, 1000-1500 metres, 33 stations, 1500-2000 
metres, and 2000-3500 metres, 6 stations each, 1 station 
(Sonnblick Observatory), 3100 metres We have here all 
the necessary materials for determining the value of observ¬ 
ations on mountain stations for the purpose of weather fore¬ 
casting, and for discussing other interesting questions as 
to the effect of altitude on the behaviour of various meteor¬ 
ological elements A report of an international expert 
conference as to the usefulness (or otherwise) of the practice 
of gun firing for the dispersion of hail-clouds (" weather¬ 
shooting ") is published separately as an appendix to this 
volume The director of the Austrian Meteorological 
Service is Dr J M Pernter 

Although many attempts have been made to prepare 
mixed anhydrides of organic acids and nitrous or nitric 
acid, they have always hitherto been fruitless In the June 
number of the Gazoetta, however, L France scon 1 and 
U Cialdea describe the method by which they have 
succeeded Id preparing the mixed anhydrides of nHffeui 
Acid and acetic, prdplonic, and benzoic adds These 
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anhydrides, which have the general formula R CO O NO, 
are obtained by the interaction, at the temperature of a 
mixture of ice and salt, of nitrosyl chloride with the silver 
s.alts of the acids named They form yellowish oils which 
may be distilled in a current of carbon dioxide at tempera¬ 
tures not exceeding 70° On being heated, the vaporised 
anhydrides explode with violence, so that especial methods 
had to be devised for their analysis By water the anhy¬ 
drides are decomposed into nitrous anhydride and the corre¬ 
sponding organic acid 

In the same number of the Gazzetta L Francescom and 
N Sciacca establish the remarkable result that, at the 
temperature of liquid air, nitric oxide cannot be made to 
combine with a larger proportion of oxygen than that corre¬ 
sponding with the production of nitrous anhydride Only 
at temperatures above — uo° does nitrous anhydride com¬ 
bine with oxygen to form the peroxide N a O A At —150° 
nitric oxide readily reduces the peroxide to nitrous anhydride, 
whilst the latter is stable, under the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, at all temperatures below — 21 0 The pure 
■mhjdride Is, at —185°, a dark blue solid which on being 
melted forms a dark blue liquid 

To part 111 of vol 1 of Records oF the Albany Museum 
Dr R Broom contributes four short papers on reptilian 
and amphibian remains from the Kjioo series Special 
interest attaches to an anoinodont hind foot on account of 
the mammalian affinities exhibited by the tarsus A new 
genus of lahynnthodont (Cyclotosaurus) and one of an 
endothiodont anamodont (Chelyoposaurus) are described 

The Annual Report and Transactions of the Manchester 
Microscopical Society for 1903 has just been issued, and is 
of an encouraging nature The society has now 181 
members as compared with 170 at the end of 1902, and the 
financial statement is of a satisfactory character The 
address which was delivered in December by Prof S J 
Hickson, FR S , as president, on " Variations " is printed 
in the volume. 

In the Phystkahsche Zeitschnft (No 14) W Seitz 
describes a method of measuring the intensity of the 0 rays 
given off by radio-active bodies, in which the converse 
principle to that adopted by Strutt and by Paschen is made 
use of Instead of measuring the positive charge which 
accumulates on a radio-active body in a vacuum, the magni¬ 
tude of the negative charge produced by the impact of the 
rays themselves on an insulated metallic disc suspended m 
an exhausted glass vessel is determined The apparatus 
used lends itself particularly well to the study of the absorp¬ 
tion of the rays caused by the interposition of thin sheets 
of various materials It is shown that the law found by 
Lenard to govern the absorption of the kathode rays roughly 
applies also to the 0 radiations, namely, that for unit surface 
the same absorption is caused by equal " masses " of the 
different materials, these masses being measured by the 
product of thickness and density But the law is only 
approximately true, and, in the case of the elements, there 
is an increase in the absorption, for equal masses per unit 
of area, with an increase in the atomic weight 

Among papers in the Verhandlungen der k h geologtschen 
Retchsanstalt for 1904, we note a study by Father R Hand- 
mann of the Congena-fauna of Leobersdorf, near Vienna 
(p 48)* The author abstains the view of Dr Brusina, that 
this fauna is a northern offshoot from a Croatian centre 
of development. Dr O. Ampferer (p. 73) describes in detail 
the relics of great landslips from the mass of the Tschirgant 
above the valley of the Inn. These probably occurred in 
late Glacial times. Travellers by road in this district will 
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know how to this day the hillsides are in a state of unrest 
and instability Ilerr C von John (p, 104) furnishes a paper 
of interest to chemists and engineers on the different deduc¬ 
tions that may be arrived at as to the heating power of 
coals, according to the condition and treatment of the 
sulphur present This element may exist in organic com¬ 
bination, or in iron pyrites, or in a sulphate, and the mode 
of calculation adopted may seriously affect the statement of 
the oxygen present 

In the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society for 
Juno, Dr A E Wright discusses the following four 
methods of measuring the magnification of a microscope 
and its elements —(1) use of a focusing lens placed above 
the ocular for bringing the emergent rays Co a focus in 
the plane of a suitable measuring scale, (a) separate 
measurements of the magnifying powers of objective and 
oiulnr, (3) measurements depending on Helmholtz's for¬ 
mula , and (4) methods involving the production of a 
fiduciary phenomenon by means of a diffraction grating 

T iic Royal Engineers’ Journal for June contains the 
description of a new form of slide rule invented by Major 
V J Anderson 1 he advantages claimed foi it appear, so 
far as can be judged from the description, to consist In 
the faLt that it can be used with a duodecimal instead of 
a decimal scale of notation, and that the numbering of the 
lines is made absolute, there being separate and parallel 
scales on the upper limb for numbers from 1 to io, 10 to 
io, and so forth, and on the lower limb for the square roots 
of these numbers Those interested in slide rules will 
doubtless compare the present Instrument with the circular 
slide rule and the form proposed some time ago, In which 
the graduations formed a spiral line on the surface of a 
cylindrical ruler 

In the Parents 9 Review for July, Prof J Arthur Thom¬ 
son gives a suggestive paper on 11 Nature and Nurture," m 
which he discusses some of the problems of inheritance and 
shows that much may be done to mould the young in 
spite of the factors of inheritance Dr Leslie Mackenzie 
discusses normal growth in the school ages, dealing with 
such subjects as work, play, sleep, and diet, Dr Clouston 
gives some useful hints on nervous diseases and symptoms 
of the school age, and Mr George Smith discusses develop¬ 
mental exercise at school If parents and others in charge 
of the young would study such articles as these and put 
into practice what they teach, the race would grow up 
healthier and happier. 

The last three numbers of the Bulletin of the St Peters¬ 
burg Society of Naturalists (2, 3, 4, for 1904) contain a 
number of interesting communications - On the Respir¬ 
ation and the Biology of Enzymes," by I Warschawsky, 
S. Kostytschew, N Maximoff, and M Lestsch , 11 On the 
Tertiary Formations of Crimea and Western Caucasus," 
by V Bogatscheff and J Mikhailovsky, both giving ex¬ 
tensive lists of the fossils they have found; 11 On the 
Geology of Samara," by W Lehmann, "On the Peat¬ 
bogs of Novgorod," by W Sukatcheff; 1 On the Lichens 
m the Sayana," bv A Elenkin, 11 On the Volcanic Rocks 
of the Trialet Mountains In the Caucasus," by B. Kolenko, 
11 On the Fossils Found in the Bolshezemelsk Tundra 
(North-eastern Russia)," by W. Chitrowo; 11 On the Sur¬ 
vival of the Heart in Mammals," by Th. Thur, " On the 
Morphology of the Phagocyte Organs of Insects," by 
O Dawydoff; " On the Influence of Quinine on the Re¬ 
spiration of Germinating Seeds," by J Smirnoff, "On 
the Morphology of the Rust-fungi," by W Tranzschel; and 
several smaller notes All of them are summed up in 
French or in German. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Astronomical Occurrences in August 
Aug 7. Juno in oppoution to the Sun (Juno, mag. 87). 

10 7h Sal urn in oppoution to the Sun 

10-12 Epoch of the August meteors (Perseids, Radiant 
45 "+ 57 °) 

14. nh. 20m. Minimum of Algol (0 Persei). 

1 j Venus Illuminated portion of disc=o 983, of Mari = 
0 986. 

17. Saturn Outer major axis of outer ring=43" 43 Outer 
minor axis of outer nng^= 11 *37 

19 i6h Mercury at greatest elongation (27° 24' E ) 

23 iih, 6m. to I2ta 33m Transit of Jupiter's Sat III 
(Ganymede) 

24. 8fa Moon in conjunction with Saturn (Saturn 4* 4' 

S) 

30* 8h Moon in conjunction with Jupiter (Jupiter 2 U 7' 
N ) 

„ 14b 44m to i6h. 8ip Transit of Jupiter's Sat III 

(Ganymede) 

„ 14b 51m to i6h. 13m Moon occults f Cetl (Mag 

4 ' 5 ) 

The Centenary of DorriER —We have received from Dr 
Karl Haas a cop) of the address that he read on the occasion 
of the celebration of the centenary of {be birth of Christian 
Doppler It is strange to reflect that Doppler, in 184a, 
years before Kirthhoff and Bunsen had demonstrated the 
possibilities of the spectroscope, first announced the principle 
bearing his name which has since become so famous and 
50 fruitful of application He himself was not happy in 
his original suggestion, for he sought to employ the 
" principle 11 as a means of explaining the colour of double 
stars, and it may be that some of the controversy that at 
one time raged round this question originated in its faulty 
application, rather than in the generic principle underlying 
the suggestion So far as acoustical waves were concerned 
the matter could be f and was, settled by experiment, and 
Dr Haas not only referred 10 the various tests that had 
been made to prove the validity of the 11 principle," but 
exhibited some of the apparatus that had been employed, 
and repeated the experiments Dr Haas briefly referred to 
Doppler's strenuous life and work m other departments of 
natural science, showing that the enunciation of the 
principle was not a matter of accident, but that it was led 
up to by philosophical studv and put before the audience 
fhe grounds on whuh Doppler was entitled lo their respect 
But the valuable work that had been accomplished in the 
realm of spe<tro 5 copy naturally made him linger on this 

E art of the subject, and he gave a useful summary of what 
as been effected by those who saw how the principle could 
be applied in special directions, as, for example, Sir William 
Huggins in the measurement of the motion of stars m the 
line of sight, Sir Norman Lockyer in the matter of sun¬ 
spots and prominences, Dr Langley and others in the 
determination of the time of rotation of sun and planets, 
Prof Keeler in the spectroscopic observations of the ring 
of Saturn, and by Dr Vogel in the department of spcctro- 
scopir binaries, M Belopolsky’s scheme for Bhowmg ex¬ 
perimentally the validity of the principle when applied to 
light waves was mentioned, while in the depaitment of 
theoretical physics one was reminded how the application 
of the same principle was rendering most efficient service 
If the centenary served no other purpose, it at feast had 
the effect of tracing the connection between the original 
thought and its manifold applications 


Saturn's Ninth Satellite (Phcebe) —The next volume of 
the " Harvard Annals " Is to contain a discussion of Prof 
W, H Pickering's recent observatons of the satellite 
Phcebe from the photographs obtained at Arequipa 
Meanwhile, in order that other workers may be able to 
observe this satellite, Prof E C Pickering publishes the 
following position angles and distances from Saturn on the 
dates homed — 


1904 Foiltlon angle Distance 

W* *4 * ■ - 77! 4 « 17 '8 

July a 4 79 s * 14'3 

Augun 3 84° o io' 5 

(Circular No 67, Kiel Centralsteile ] 
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Principal Planes of the Stars —In the first of a senes 
of papers entitled "Contributions to Stellar Statistics" 
(published by the Carnegie institution). Prof Newcomb dis¬ 
cusses " the position of the galactic and other planes 
toward which the stars tend to crowd " 

After demonstrating in extenso the formation of the 
general equation determining the planes, he considers 
several special cases, and arrives at the following important 
results, giving the positions of the poles of the respective 


planes determined — 

R A Dec 

Galactic plane (omitting branch) 192 8 +27 2 

r. ff (including „ ) . 191 1 +26 8 

Gould's belt (as determined from 36 
stars, of small proj>er motion, 
near it) 1796 +26*4 

Plane of all stars to magnitude 25 181 2 +>7 4 

.1 » 9. 3 5 1800 ■ + 31 5 

Plane of fifih-lype (Wolf-Rayei) 
stars 190 9 +26 7 


A determination of the mean latitude of 43 points in the 
main stream of the galaxy shows that this stream is not, 
on the whole, a great circle, for the mean latitude obtained 
is — i° 74, showing a small but well marked displacement 
□f our system from the central plane towards Coma 
Berenices, where the north galactic pole is situated 
Gould's values for the poles of his belt were R A =171° a, 
dec =+30°, the value given in the above table reduces his 
value for the inclination of the belt to the galactir plane 
by nearly one half 

The above position of the plane containing the Wolf- 
Rayet stars was determined from the positions of seventy-one 
such stars (excluding thohe found in the Magellanic Clouds) 
communicated by Prof Pickering, and deviates by only 15' 
from the position obtained for the galaxy 

Prof Newcomb has also investigated the Jaw of " star¬ 
richness " of the galactic regions, and among other interest¬ 
ing results roioids the following numbers as the richness 
per square degree as determined from the Bonn and Cordoba 
Durchmusterungs — 

Bono DM Cordoba DM. 

Near grtlfli tic pole 8 6 29 9 

in rifts of the galaxy 198 45 7 

In the galaxy generally 246 94 1 

This result shows that, neglecting the agglomerations, the 
galactic density is more than double the other in the northern 
hemisphere, whilst in the southern it is not more than 
50 per cent greater The general result indicates that, 
even negleUmg the condensation of the Milky Way, the 
richness Increases considerably from the galactic poles 
towards the equator 

The Persimmon Creek Meteorite —No 1380, vol. 
xxvn , of the Proceedings of the If S National Museum 
contains an illustrated description of the physical and 
chemical characteristics of the meteorite found at Persimmon 
Creek, North Carolina, in the spring of 1893 The weight 
of the main mass of this meteorite was 9 lb ft 02 , but u 
fragment weighing 1 lb 13 oz had been previously de¬ 
tached The date of the fall it unknown , but the general 
appearance when found indicated that it had lain in the 
soil for a considerable period, whilst the Inspection of a 
polished surface afforded evidence of its meteontic origin, 
and showed that it was composed of a more or less con¬ 
tinuous matrix of iron containing troiUle, schreiberslte, and 
larbon Separate analyses of the various constituents were 
made, and the results are given In the paper 

Enhanced Lines of Titanium, Iron, and Nickel—J n 
No 5, vol. xix , of the A strophysical Journal, Mr Herbert 
M Reese, of Yerkes Observatory, gives a list of wave¬ 
lengths in the Tl, Fe, and Ni spark and arc spectra re- 
specuveiy, indicating a fair number of new enhanced lines 
ihe majority of these, however, are only very slightly en¬ 
hanced, and will require further confirmatory evidence 
before being finally accepted 

Further Ephemeris for Comet 1904 a,— A supplement 
^ 39 fi* °f the Astronomische ifachrtchten contains a 

continuation of the ephemeras published by Prof Nijiand 
m No 3951 of that journal This ephemeris gives the 
positions of the comet for every alternate day from July i& 
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to October 30, but, as the comet will be only o 3 of its 
original magnitude on July 30, and 19 still decreasing, it 
ia scarcely worth while reproducing it here 

The R A 19 varying but little, and on August 1 will be 
1 2 h 16m. 409 , whilst the declination is slowly decreasing, 
and on the same date will be +47 0 34' 6 

A Modified Fork of the Newioniam Reflector —In 
the Monthly Notices for May, 1695, the Rev Chas Davies 
described a modified form of Newtonian reflector in which 
the rays from celestial objects fell on a large plane mitror 
fixed at the open end of a horizontal tufle, and were thereby 
reflected on to an ordinary parabolic mirror fixed at the 
olher end, afr^rwards being brought to a focus through an 
aperture in the centre of the plane mirror to which was 
affixed the observing eye-piece A movement of the plane 
mirror about the opLical axis, and of the horizontal tube in 
a/miuth, allowed any point in the sky to be reached 

Dv fixing the telescope in a fork at the upper end of a 
polar axis, M E Schaer, of Geneva, now proposes to 
modify this instrument so that, whilst retaining its original 
advantages, such as the unchanging position of the eye¬ 
piece, it may be used like an ordinary equatorial and 
<oelostat, and by the simple rotation of the polar axis by 
ilockwork the object may be kept stationary in the centre 
of the field In this arrangement the mirrors are so plai.cd 
that they suffer very little from flexure caused by changes 
of position Using a model instrument constructed on these 
lines M Schaer found that the practical results were excel¬ 
lent (Astrononusche Nachnehten t No 3958) 


S EISMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE sixteenth number of the Publications of the Earth- 
■** quake Investigation Committee in Foreign Languages 
(lokyo) consists of 117 quarto pages of print and 9 full-page 
illustrations Ihe subject Is on Milne horizontal pendulum 
seismograms obtained at Tokyo, the author of which is 
A Imamura, assistant professor of seismology at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, 

While discussing amplitudes, it is pointed out that these 
quantities may be increased or decreased according to the 
relationship existing between the periods of earth move¬ 
ments and the period given to the pendulum, an objec¬ 
tion, as has frequently been pointed out, to pendular 
apparatus in general Out of a list of 298 records (July 24, 
iHgq, to December 24, 1902), the more important are con¬ 
sidered in relation to corresponding records obtained from 
other types of instruments in Japan, and from similar types 
or Instruments in various parts of the world, the registers 
from which are issued biannually by the British Associ¬ 
ation The more important results relate to the speeds with 
which different phases of earthquake motion have been 
propagated over paths of great length By means of more 
than forty diagrams, each referring to a particular earth¬ 
quake, speeds along arcual paths for several of the more 
important phases of motion are represented by straight 
lines, that is to say, the speeds are constant For certain 
disturbances the evidence leads us to this conclusion, but 
this is not the case for all For example, In Fig 4, a 
diagram similar to publications by the British Association 
(Report, 1902, p 66), we notice in connection with the 
preliminary tremors that the longer the wave path the 
greater are the divergencies among the observations which 
give the time interval to traverse the same 1 he time taken 
to travel 23 d has apparently varied between 3 5 and 4 
minutes, that is to say, the observations agree within 
30 seconds For So 0 , however, the divergence is 5 minutes, 
while on still longer paths the intervals are still greater 
When we look at these variations as shown on squared 
paper, we should certainly hesitate before representing their 
mean position by a straight line If, however, it is a 
straight line, and we know the recording instruments to 
be similar, then one inference is that minute tremors which 
may be recorded at a station near to an origin mqy have 
failed to reach or to make themselves evident at stations 
which are very remote 

But why should earthquake vibrations fall in line with 
the vibrations of elastic bodies 7 If our world ha* a fluid 
or gaseous nucleus, Arrhenius, Fisher, and other physicists 
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and geologists see in the same an explanation lor many 
phenomena Convection currents might explain slight 
changes m latitude (Fisher), and they certainly suggest 
variability of velocity along the same path 

Although we do not agree with all Mr. Imamura's con¬ 
clusions, seismologists are indebted to him for a piece of 
vuiuable research 

In vol 11 , No 6, of the reports of the Toklo Phystco- 
mathematlcol Society Mr K» Honda gives an account of the 
daily periodir changes in the level in an artesian well the 
depth of which is 380 rn with a water head within 3am 
of the surface of the ground. What he found was that 
there were two maxima and minima every twenty-four 
hours, the range of motion varying between 3 cm and 
1 1 m (For somewhat similar experiments made in a 
shallow well dose to the bore-hole here considered, see 
Reports Brit Assoi , 189^, p 104 ) 

Near to the days of full and new moon the movements 
are marked and regular, the phases of maxima and minima 
agree with those of the tides in Tokyo Bay The well 
sinks with a high barometer and rises with a low baro¬ 
meter Rain does not affect the level By experiment it 
was found that variation of pressure of 1 mm of mercury 
produced a change in the level of the water of 13 5 mm 
An equal natural pressure ucting on the water head causing 
it to sink, and on the surrounding ground causing it to 
rise, only results in a level change of 4 35 mm From this 
it is concluded that the earth's crust only transmits 68 per 
Lent of pressure on it* surface to a depth of 380 m Another 
conclusion is that the daily fluctuation of 1 to 3 cm i* 
more likely to be a tidal than a barometrical effect The 
distance to the sea is 3 km In a deep well m Yokohama 
06 km from the sea, the tidal effect results in a change 
of level of 16 cm Ihis extremely interesting paper con¬ 
cludes with references to the frequency of earthquakes in 
relationship to fluctuation in barometuc and tidal loads 
In No 9 of the same reports Mr Honda gives a continu¬ 
ation oF similar researches carried on at three other deep 
wells, at the end of which he shows that earthquakes with 
a submarine origin are most frequent when tidal 
pressure is at maximum, a minimum, and when the rate 
of pressure is changing most rapidly No 8 of the Journal 
is from the pen of Dr F Onion, who shows, chiefly from 
the i.onsideration of after shocks, that earthquake frequency 
is affected by changes in atmospheric pressure 

Consul G PAra, of Uskub, gives (Kaiserltchc Akad d 
Wusenschafien in W ten, April 21, No 10) a few statistics 
relating to the destruction caused by the earthquake which 
on April 4 disturbed the Balkans This is Followed by 
further details of a more geological character by Prof, R 
Hoernes The phenomena described are of an ordinary 
character 

Under the title of 11 L’Eruzione dell’ Etna in 1892, 
(vol 1 ), m a large quarto volume, the director of the 
observatory in Catania, Prof A Ricco, and S Arcidiacono 
give a detailed account of the phenomena which accom¬ 
panied the eruption of Etna in 1892 As an assistance to 
the better understanding of the historical sequence in 
events, this is prefaced bv accounts of the eruptions of 
1883 and 1K96, all of which took place on the line of a 
radial fracture at points from 1000 to 1500 m lower than 
the main central crater It 1* essentially a volume of 
observations of value to the vukanologist, to be followed 
ar a later date by deduitions 

In the Bollettinv dell 1 iccad Gioenta , Catania, fas. I*xlx , 
Dw ember, 1903, S Arcidiacono gives a short account of 
earthquakes which recently disturbed Etna, and which were 
or local origin From u tabular statement of these it 
appears that from 1898 seismiL activity wa fairly uniform 
and not pronounced, but after the eruption of 1902 it became 
three-fold 

The first paper m the BolletUno della Socielik Sismologtca 
Italian a (vol ix , No 9, 1903-4), by M Tito Ahppi, relate* 
to the possible relationship of bonnitt and bomb if 1 
mist poeffera, barisal guns, 4 c) to seismic movements 
from a list of seismic disturbances recorded in a district 
where bonnitt were frequent, it does not appear that the 
two phenomena are connected, The multiplication of the 
seismograph was, however, only 12 Had it possessed 
ten times this sensibility it might have responded to minute 
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tremors propagated in the soil, and quickly afterward! to 
movements produced by air waves acting on the building, 
and then to the instrument. A second paper, by the late 
Dr ML Contanm, is on the choice of earthquake re¬ 
corders Although the paper is short it contains good 
advice. We are told first to select our instrument accord¬ 
ing to the object we may have in view If we wish to 
record earthquakes of local origin, a type of instrument 
may be used different to that which will record disturbances 
with their origins as distant as the antipodes Again, an 
instrument which may record the times of arrival of certain 
phases of motion may not be able to analyse the same, in 
fact, for earthquakes of distant origin it is doubtful whether 
an instrument yet exists that gives a true record of the 
movements of the soil 

At the end of the number the Italian catalogue of shocks 
of local and of distant origin is brought up to the end of 
September, 190a 

In an interesting article of twenty-eight pages, M Paul 
Choffat gives in Commumcafdes d u Scrum Gcologique du 
Portugal (Tome v , pp 279-306) an account of 11 Les 
tremblementa de terre de 1903 en Portugal," to which he 
adds notes relating to earthquakes which took place in 
previous years From the conclusions we learn that there 
are two chief centres from which disturbances felt in 
Portugal originate, one of which is suboceanic off the 
mouth of the Tagus, from which the great Lisbon earth¬ 
quake of 1755 radiated, and the other is in Andalusia, the 
shocks from which are comparatively feeble There are also 
se\eral local centres 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 

'T'HE officials In charge of the County Technical Labor- 
A atorles at Chelmsford are engaged in an investigation 
that will commend itself to Londoners, they are trying to 
gain some information as to the natural causes bringing 
about variation in the composition of milk Two reports 
dealing respectively with the winter and summer months 
of the past year have been issued From the latter we 
learn that in Essex milk is poorest in the months of July 
and August This is the common experience of dairy 
farmers It Is when the pastures begin to dry up that the 
quality of milk suffers most In the Essex experiments 
four cows were kept under observation from May until 
September, and two others for a shorter period The yield 
of milk fell ofT at the rapid rate of io per cent per month, 
with this decline there was an increase in the proportion of 
fat, but no regular increase in the case of solids not fat, 
In the month of July the percentage of non-fatty solids 
decreased In the milk of every animal. "I he milk of four 
of the cows, and the mixed milk of the six animals, never 
fell below the standard in solids not fat, but two of the 
cows often failed in this respect The mixed milk and the 
milk of one of the cows never contained less than the 
standard quantity of fat, but the milk of two of the cows 
frequently, and the milk of two others occasionally, con¬ 
tained less than the required 3 per cent of fat 

In connection with the investigations on nutrition, which 
form an important part of the work of the Storrs Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, Conn , analyses have recently 
been made of the flesh of many kinds of fowl The 
analyses were published m the annual report of the station 
for ,1902-3, and some account of them Is also given in a 
recently issued bulletin on " Poultry as Food " The 
bulletin contains a table showing the composition of the 
digestible nutrients in the flesh of poultry, comparisons 
are made between young and mature birds, and also between 
poultry and other common articles of diet The meat of 
light-fleBhed birds is shown to be usually richer In 
albuminoids and poorer in fat than the meat of dark-fleshed , 
and among light-fleshed fowls chickens supply a more 
nitrogenous food than mature birds; on the other hand, 
In dark-fleshed fowls the flesh of the voung appears to 
contain more fat and less albuminoids than the flesh of 
older birds The following figures show that the breast, or 
breast and wings of poultry, usually contain more 
albuminoids and less fat than the legs or dark meat The 
analyses were of raw meat Cooking may materially alter 
the proportion of fat 
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Digestible nutrients 


Chicken, light meat 

.1 A** 1 p 

Turkey, light meat 
dark lf 
Duck, breast 
p other parts 


Albumiooldi Fat 

Per coal Per com 

21 a 70 

20 a 78 

25 o to 7 

19 4 ^38 
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16 9 24 8 


An important paper containing a summary of Koch’s 
investigation of Rhodesian red-water, or, as he prefers to 
call it, African coast fever, appears in the May number of 
the Agricultural Journal of the Cape of Good Hope This 
disease of cattle, introduced from the coast, has recently 
worked havoc m Rhodesia, the mortality among the herds 
of certain districts having risen to 90 per cent Like Texas 
fever, with which it was at first confounded, coast fever is 
due to the presence of a tick-conveyed parasite in the blood 
An animal which has recovered becomes immune, and, 
according to Koch, a proportion of the progeny contract the 
disease in a mild form as calves and also become immune, 
so that an immune race will gradually form in the same 
way as a partially immune population is to be found in 
many of the most deadly malaria districts In the absence 
of ticks, coast fever cannot spread Unlike Texas fever, 
injection of the blood of a diseased animal will not produce 
the disease. But Koch has shown that repeated injections 
result in a mild fever which is sufficient to confer partial, 
and in his opinion a high degree of immunity. On this fact 
is based the treatment which he recommends for the disease, 
the injection of 5 c c of defibrinated blood from a sick 
or 11 salted " animal about seven times at intervals of a 
fortnight This treatment he believes will in four or fi>e 
months confer immunity Inoculation is absolutely safe, 
for of 3115 “ clean 11 animals treated not one died, and the 
treatment is so rapid that an operator can deal with 300 
to 500 per day Of the efficacy of the treatment it is clear 
that Koch has a high opinion, though he is careful to point 
Out that his experimental evidence is not yet complete Of 
1688 animals that had been exposed to infection Rnd were 
inoculated, 174 died As in many of these cases inoculation 
must have been too late to benefit, Koch argues that the 
number dying because inoculation failed to protect must 
have been very small In view of the very high death 
rate in unprotected herds it would appear that the proposed 
treatment Is of high promise 

But Koch’s views on the value of inoculation do not seem 
to be shared by all the experts who are now engaged in the 
study of African coast fever, and the Government 
entomologist, Mr Lounsbury, who has made a careful study 
of the tick conveying the disease, appears to favour the 
use of arsenical dips, which, by destroying the tick, would 
put an end to the ravages of coast fever Lounsbury 
speaks of these dips as an" effectual remedy," while Koch 
characterises their use as a 11 temporary " measure Mr 
Lounsbury publishes an interesting account of the experi¬ 
ments by which he proved that the infection was carried 
by the common brown cattle tick of South Africa 
cephalus appcndtculatus ) He failed in ten experiments 

to convey it through the blue tick, which Koch says is 
partly responsible for transmission In a preliminary ex¬ 
periment Lounsbury proved that brown ticks taken from 
sick cattle in Rhodesia produced coast fever in Cape Colony 
Brown ticks were then collected in a region in the colony 
in which coast fever was unknown From these ticks 
progeny were raised, the majority of which were fed 
throughout life on healthy cattle without causing any dis 
turbance in health , others were taken to Rhodesia and 
placed on a sick cow, they were then taken back to Cape 
Colony and put, at intervale of a few days, on three cattle 
" The results were most decisive The three animals 
sickened each in turn about a fortnight after the Infest¬ 
ation,” and all died This experiment was repeated, and 
it was found that a single tick could produce the disease 
Lounsbury notes that one of the cattle which died in his ex¬ 
periments had previously been inoculated ten times from an 
animal pronounced by Koch to be suitable as a " bleeder.” 
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While In South Africa Koch has studied horse-sickness, 
and in a recent report on his work he speaks of 
“ encouraging 1 results which . impress me with the con¬ 
viction that a practical method of protective inoculation 
against How-sickness is within our reach. 11 A serum has 
been prepared which has slight curative but high pro¬ 
tective properties Unfortunately, the immunity conferred 
by the serum lasts only for some fifteen days, so that a 
horse cannot be “ salted " by inoculation, and to be safe 
from an attack the animal must have already had horse- 
sickness In some form The 11 practical method ” which 
Koch proposes consists in producing horse-sickness by an 
injection of virus, and then arresting its progress by in¬ 
jections of the protective serum before it becomes dangerous 
The method has been practised successfully on more than a 
dozen animals. As the result of his experiments Koch re¬ 
commends the following treatment —Seven injections of 
vims at Intervals of twelve days, the doses increasing from 
001 cc to 5 c c Four davs after each of the first three 
injections of virus, doses of 100 c c , 50 cc, and 50 c c 
of protective serum to be given The injections of both 
virus and serum are made subcutaneously in the neck. 


.UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridge —The Frank Smart studentship in botany has 
been awarded to Mr A M Smith, of Emmanuel College 
Mr E R Blirdon, of Sidney Sussex College, has been 
appointed assistant curator of the botanical museum 


Science announces the resignation of Prof G Trumbull 
Ladd as head of the department of mental philosophy and 
metaphysics of Yale University 

Lord Strathcona has given 4000I to the scientific de¬ 
partment of the Manitoba University A block of land 
sufficient to yield a large annual income is also to be placed 
at the university's disposal 

The chair of chemistry in University College, Sheffield, 
has been accepted by Dr W P Wynne, FRS, at present 
professor of chemistry In the School of Pharmacy of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 

Dr C Schuchert, of the U S National Museum, has 
been appointed professor of historical geology in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, and curator 
of the geological collections in succession to the late Prof 
Beecher 

The 11 Year-book " for the session 1904-5 of the Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, a copy of which has 
reached us, contains full particulars of the course in fire 
protection engineering instituted last year The course is 
arranged to furnish instruction in modern methods of fire 
prevention and extinction Since fire insurance interests 
are closely connected with the work of the course, a portion 
of the time of senior students Is devoted to the study of 
modern practice of fire underwriting Prof Taylor, who 
is in charge of this department of the Institute, has rightly 
given great prominence in his syllabus to the scientific 
principles upon which successful work in fire extinction 
depends 

Tiib consultative committee to the Board of Education 
has submitted a number of suggestions to the board for 
a system of school certificates The committee Is of 
opinion that,^ with the object of diminishing the multiplicity 
of examinations affecting secondary schools, and of pro¬ 
viding a test of adequate general education which may be 
widely accepted, a general system of school certificates Is 
desirable. The committee does hot think It is desirable that 
examinations for such certificates should be conducted by 
means of papers set for the whole country from a single 
central organisation ft suggests that such examin¬ 
ations should be controlled by a recognised examining body, 
which should be either m university or a combination of 
universities, or an examination board representative of a 
university or universities, and of the local authorities which 
are prepared to cooperate with them It proposes that 
recognition of these examining bodies should mean recog¬ 
nition by the Board of Education, acting on the advice 
of the consultative committee The establishment N 
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suggested of a central board for England consisting of 
representatives from the Board of Education and from the 
different examining bodies, the duty of which should be to 
coordinate find control the standards of these examinations, 
to seiure the interchangeability of certificates, and to 
consider and, as far as possible, to adjust the relations of 
the examining bodies and their spheres of external action 
There can be little doubt that some such plan as the con¬ 
sultative committee proposes would enable schoolmasters to 
utilise in the better education of their boys much of the 
time now absorbed by the preparation for numerous special 
examinations 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 11 —M Mascart in the chair — 
1 hermochemical investigation of the solution and poly¬ 
merisation of cyanogen M Bsrthslot. Potassium cyanide 
has considerable thermal effect on a solution of cyanogen 
whether in water or alcohol —Note on the heat of trans¬ 
formation of black crystalline sulphide of antimony Into 
the orange coloured precipitate M Bart ho lot.—Con¬ 
densation of glycol bromoacetate with acetoacetic and 
acetone dicarboxylic esters A Hallsr and F March.— 
Origin in food of the arsenic normally found in man; 
Armand Gautier and P Olausmann. Practically all food 
materials, particularly fish, contain traces of arsenic, the 
total arsenic received by an average man in a year being 
7 66 mg —The relation between external work and total 
expenditure of energy in a muscle in dynamic contraction, 
when the muscle is doing negative work, against the fall 
of a load, by gradually elongating as the load falls A. 
Ohauvoau. It is concluded that the expenditure of energy 
is greater in negative work than in fixed contraction, but 
less than in positive work under the same conditions of 
load, stimulus, Ate , and that in negative work the expendi¬ 
ture of energy increases more rapidly, when the work is 
increased by increase of load, than by Increase of movement. 
—Note on a new method of observing n-rays R ll ndlot. 
—Analysis of the ashes contained in the urns of Materpa 
(Thebes, eighteenth dynasty) MM Lortat and 

Hugeumcnq.—Regulation of watches at sea by wireless 
telegraphy • J. A Normand —The academy anointed MM 
Mascart, Troost, Moissan, Guyon, and Lacroix to assist at 
the inauguration of the Pasteur monument In Paris —Two 
problems on isothermic surfaces L Raffy—Explosion 
waves E Jonguet—Kathode rayB and magneto friction , 
reply to Villard H Rsilat.—Note on the refractive Indites 
of solutions Edmond Van Aubal.—The relation between 
the pressure of a gas in a vacuous tube and the length of 
the spRrk produced Gaston Mffuy. As the pressure 
decreases in geometric progression the length of the spark 
increases in arithmetic progression —The densities of 
sulphurous anhydride and of oxygen Adrien Jaquarod 
and Alexandre Pint**. Morley’s method of weighing the 
gas by the loss in weight of the generating apparatus was 
used with concordant results in the case of sulphurous 
anhydride —The heat of combustion of organic sulphur 
compounds, and a note on that of compounds containing 
halogens P Lemoult* Results of experiments are com¬ 
pared with those obtained by calculation according to the 
position of the sulphur —Reactions of the eaters uf 
* 3-butanonic acid (1) Action Of phenyl hydrazine. 
L louvsault and A Wahl. The phenyl hydraaone 
obtained in the cold Is proved to be that in the a-poslllon 
by the formation of the paramtrophdnyl hydrazone of 
methyl phenyl aeetopyrazolone previously obtained by 
Bulow —Researches in the pyrane series E Blaise and 
H Gault.—On some phenolic ethers of the pseudo allyl 
tlinm R—C(CIi,)=CH, MM B*h*l and Tlffanoau. 
Ihese bodies are obtained by the magnesium mcthlodide 
reaction on the corresponding esters, using one or two 
molecules in excess of Lhe magnesium methiodide, and are 
intermediate between the corresponding allyl and lsoallyl 
compounds in boiling point, density, and refractive index 
—Action of traces of some salts, and of caustic alkalis on 
diphenyl carbonic ester R Poasa.—Mechanism of the 
action of the cytoplasm In seeds during germination, and 
tfip synthetic realisation of this mechxnsm in vitro Maurice 
Nleloioi. The development of acid in oily seeds, when 
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germinating 1 , Is prpved to be dur to the hydrolytic action of 
Che cytoplasm on the oil The narfie* 1 i/>aj 4 idine Is proposed 
for the active substance in the iytoplasm , The action 
requires some and to start it, but CO a is proved by experi¬ 
ment in vitro to be sufficient, and CO, is produced in 
germination—A new trypanosome in birds M Thlroux. 
—Some phenomena during ovogenesis ambng the cirn- 
pedes, particularly in Scalpdlum velutinum A Qruvsl — 
On the structure of the heart in gasteropoda and lamellj- 
branc hs 1 F Marc mu.—O n the development or black rot 
(Gutgnardin Btdivellu) P Vlsla and P Pacottet. For 
rapid development black iot requires a waim temperature 
and a moist atmosphere, but at low temperatures growth 
proceeds slowly It is, moreover, highly resistant towards 
otids and toxic substances generally-Gardwaite, a new 
fibrous basic rock of the North Urals L Du pm re and 
F Hint.—Stationaiy waves observed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the human body Augustin eharpentltr.— 
Localisation of iodine in the African turtle MM Doyen 
and Ohenu.—Action of halts of the alkaline earths on 
living substance N C Paulssco.—Influence of steril¬ 
isation on faod-stuffh A Charrln,—On the contractility 
of protoplasm, 1 , action of ihlorhydrate of amyleme on 
ciliary movement L Lnunoy.—On the supposed chlorophyll 
of silk Jules Vlllard. 

July 18 —M Masiart in the rhair—Experiments on the 
slow oxidation of cyanogen and cyanides by free oxygen 
M Bsithelot. 'Ihe absorption of oxygen from air by the 
following solutions is examined —potassium cyanide 
hydrocyanic acid, and cyanogen in water and in alcohol, 
alcohol alone, and alcoholic potash, also by these solutions 
in Ihe presence of mercury. Absorption oF oxygen is 
observed in every case, but becomes more rapid when the 
tube is heated or exposed to light When mercury is pre¬ 
sent, the absorption of oxygen causes solution of some 
mercury, particularly with the cyanides—The natural 
immunity of cynoccphnles towards trypanosomiases, and the 
activity of their serum towards trypanosomes A. Laveran 
—Hypsometric tables of Cretaceous strata in the north of 
France J fionelet.—Pamphlets presented to the 
ucjdpmy —Considerations on the principles of arithmetic 
L Qroa.—Researches on the quantity of citric acid in 
wines Lucien Robin—A work on tables of corrections of 
the tunes of the nioqn’s rising and setting S Abdullah 
1 —A supplement to the general problems of flight ’ M 
Avorly.—The secretary read several telegrams concerning 
the earthquakes of July ia and 13 —Steered balloon!!. 
Longitudinal stability Ch, Rentrd,—On the anomalous 
propagation of light in the neighbourhood of a focal line, 
and on the interference of vibrations the amplitudes of 
which are different functions of the distance G lafnae. 
— On the disappearance of some of the silicon lines in the 
spectra of certain stars A de Qrament—Variation of 
trie index of refraction of an electrolyte under the. action 
of the current H Bordler. Chlorides of copper and of 
zinc were used It was found that, when the current is 
constant the reduction of index of refraction decreases with 
increase in the concentration of the electrolyte, whilst, when 
the concentration is constant, the decrease of refractive 
index plotted in a curve against the strength of the current 
forms a straight line —The influence of the density of the 
current in electrolysis with alternating currenr Andrd 
^Proehot and Joseph Potlt. ^ irk el electrodes in a solution 
of potassium cyanide were used, and the relation between 
/the>amoum of nickel dissolved and the density of the current 
investigated for different frequencies, when thp time and 
total current were constant—On the fundamental law of the 
phenomena of osmosis E Arie».—On the constitution of 
distohed salts Albert Oolaon. The formula 
HS0 4 Zn—O—Zn—S0 4 H 

i" assigned to zinc sulphate from considerations of the 
basir sulphates obtained by alkalis, and of the freezing 
point of 'kolutions of zinc sulphate—On some crystalline 
ludater of copper ' A Srartgar and A da Oehulton.— 
Dextrolactir acid and Isevolactic acid are not alike in their 
reactions F Jungllsiseh. /-Lactic is much more easily 
ratermsed than zf-lactic, so much so that in separating el¬ 
and I- from m-lnctu by, the quinine salts, d-lactic is easily 
obtained, but the supposed l-lactlc is mainly d+f—Ortho , 
phosphoric anilide and 1 its homologue/, the non-existence 4 
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“MUTATION" v . SELECTION 

Evolution and Adaptation, By Thomas Hunt Morgan, 
Ph D Pp xih + 470 (New York . The Macmillan 
Company, London Macmillan and Co., Ltd , 1903 ) 
Price 12 s 6d net 

HE author of the present * work is one of those 
biological theorists who, while accepting the 
doctrine of evolution, and apparently admitting that 
natural phenomena must be capable of rational ex¬ 
planation, yet think it necessary to adopt a severely 
critical attitude towards the only principle which seems 
able to account for the facts of organic development, 
the principle, namely, of selection, as first propounded 
and illustrated by Darwin and Wallace 

Among the difficulties which those who impugn the 
doctrine of selection have to face, the existence of 
adaptation in every department of organic nature is 
one of the most formidable After every allowance 
has been made for hasty allegations which further 
knowledge has tended to disprove, there remains an 
immense body of facts relating to the adjustment of 
organisms to their surroundings that demands to be 
accounted for in accordance with the known laws of 
nature. What rational means of explanation are still 
open to those who would dispense with the Darwinian 
key to the puzzle of adaptation ? This is, in brief, the 
question which Dr. Morgan asks and attempts to 
answer in the volume before us It is true that his 
acceptance of the facts of special adjustment is some¬ 
what grudging, even in the case of Kallima, which, 
as Welsmann says, is “decisive for adaptation,' 1 he 
appears to question the utility of the very perfect con¬ 
cealment afforded by the underside But whatever 
scepticism he may be justified in showing with regard 
to particular instances, neither he nor anyone else can 
deny with reason the general principle of adaptation 
It must be set down to the author's credit that he does 
not seek refuge in the views of the Lamarckian 
school, whether new or old:— 

11 Despite the large number of cases that they (the 
Lamarckians) have collected, which appear to them 
to be^ most easily explained on the assumption of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, the proof that such 
Inheritance is possible," he justly says, 11 is not forth¬ 
coming *’ 

Where, then, are we to find a solution of the 
mystery? The answer, according to Dr. Morgan, lies 
in the 11 mutation theory ” of De Vries But here 
comes in a curious inconsistency of which the author 
himself seems to be partly, but only partly, aware 
If he urges one point with greater insistence than 
another, it is that De Vries's theory “ stands in sharp 
contrast to the selection theory." Yet the whole drift 
of his argument goes to show, though he seldom 
acknowledges it in so many words, that even if 
De Vries's account of “ variations " and 41 mutations," 
and of the relation between them be accepted, selec 
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tion must still be called in to explain the aspect of the 
world around us. * * 

Let us tor the nioment lay aside the subject of 
the nature of variation, admitting that it is capable 
of a more minute analysis than Darwin gave it, and 
that much remains to be learned concerning different 
kind* of vanaLion and their power of transmission 
by heredity We are still face to face with the ques¬ 
tion, " How is it that the favourable variations form 
the majority of those thaL we see’ What has become 
of the others? ” The answer shall be„ given in Drj* 
Morgan's own words — 4 

" Over and beyond," he says, “ the primary question 
of the origin of the adaptive, or non-adaptive, structure 
is the fact that we find that the great majority of 
animals and plants show distinct evidence of being 
suited or adapted to live in a special environment, 1 e. 
their structure and their responses are such that they 
can live and leave descendants behind them I can 
see but two ways in which to account for this con¬ 
dition, either (1) teleologically, by assuming that only 
adaptive variations arise, or (2) by the survival of only 
those mutations that are sufficiently adapted to get a 
foothold Against the former view is to be urged that 
the evidence shows quite clearly that variations 
(mutations) arise that are not adaptive On the latter 
view the dual nature of the problem that we have to 
deal with becomes evident, for we assume that, while 
the origin of the adaptive structures must be due to 
purely physical principles in the widest sense, yet 
whether an organism that arises in this way shall 
persist depends on whether it can find a suitable 
environment " 

• 

What is this but selection ? The fineness of the dis¬ 
tinction here drawn appears to have struck the author 
himself, tor he immediately adds *— 

" This latter is in one sense selection, although the 
word has come to have a different significance, and, 
therefore, I prefer to use the term survival of species ." 

We need not dispute over the term, provided that 
the principle, which is essentially Darwin's, be 
admitted. 

The more we examine Dr. Morgan’s argument as 
against Darwin, the greater difficulty do we experi¬ 
ence in defining the precise point at issue between 
them. It is not the origin of variation; for if Darwin; 
did not attempt to account for this, neither 
De Vries. Nor is it the existence of the discontinuous^ 
variations called 11 mutations ” by De Vries, for sfenng^ 
of these were well known to Darwin Nor, again, gf* 
it the principle of selection, for this, as we have 
is virtually admitted on all hands. We might nave* 
been inclined to say that il was the question of the 
Origin of species by large as against small variations, 
but for the fact that the author expressly states that 
"as De Vries has pointed out, each mutation may 
be different from the parent form in only a slight 
degree for each point " We are reluctantly impelled 
to the conclusion that the controversy is rather of a 
personal than of a material nature, and that at the 
rpot of It lies a kind of jealousy—no doubt unconscious 
—of Darwin’s position apd> 5 influence. It 4 would 
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doubtless be unfair to say of the author that, so fdr 
as his treatment of Darwin is concerned— 

" Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, ” 
he would 

"Just hint e fault, and hesitate dislike, 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer 11 — 

but we cannot acquit him of a somewhat captious 
method of dealing with Darwin's clear and well con¬ 
sidered utterances We have seen of late a great deal 
of groundless objection to the Darwinian position, and 
many quite uncalled-for attempts to minimise the value 
of the Darwinian contribution to evolutionary theory 
We may freely concede that the opinion expressed in 
the M Origin of Species u in favour of the transmission 
of acquired characters has not stood the test of in¬ 
vestigation, but this is a negligible matter m com¬ 
parison with the enormous impulse to evolutionary 
theory given by the doctrine of selection, which 
doctrine it was the peculiar merit of Darwin and 
Wallace to have presented in such a form as to com¬ 
mand the attention of all scientific workers, and the 
assent of most It cannot be said that the various 
attempts to dispense with selection have met with 
success, and in spite of the 11 carpers carping with their 
carps," we think that the Darwinian treatment of 
variation and selection still affords the only basis for 
a reasonable account not only of adaptation, but also 
of the origin of species F. A D. 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF ALASKA . 
Harriman Alaska Expedition Edited by Dr C, H 
Mernam Vol v, Cryptogamic Botany (pp tx + 
424) Vols. via, (pp ix + 238) and ix. (pp 284) 
Insects. Vol x. Crustaceans (pp. 337) p illustrated 
T[New York Doubleday, Page and Co , 1904.) 

ROM time to time brief notices have appeared in 
our columns of various issues of 11 Papers from 
the Harriman Alaska Expedition,” published in the 
Proceedings of the Washington Academy of Sciences 
The whole of these papers, together with others 
hitherto unpublished, are now in course of re-issue in 
the form of a senes of handsome and well illustrated 
volumes, with the title cited above, and under the 
editorship of Dr. C. Hart Mernam, the well known 
chief of the Biological Survey of North America. As 
the various papers are reprinted from the original 
electrotypes, and the original pagination is given 
ill brackets, there is no likelihood of any confusion 
arising by quoting from the re-issue. Of these 
Vplumes, four are now before us 

Before going further, it may be well to state that 
the work does not attempt to give a complete account 
of the fauna and flora of the Alaskan peninsula. In 
the insect volumes, for example, many of the papers 
deal only with the material brought back by the ex¬ 
pedition, although in a few instances the existing state 
of our knowledge of each group is given so far as 
Alaska is concerned Even where no attempt Is made 
to formulate complete lists, in many cases the material 
obtained was, however, so extensive as to include the 
greater f part of the representatives of the group de- 
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scribed In v ^Ki7*jnstaifte the description and Identifi¬ 
cation of the specimens collected have been assigned 
to specialists 

The volumetdri cryptogamic botany contains not only 
the new information acquired as the result of the ex¬ 
pedition, but an account of the previous state bf know¬ 
ledge of the subject Special interest attaches to the 
general account of Alaskan vegetation given in the 
introduction The southern districts of Alaska, it 
appears, are characterised by the grandeur of their 
forests and the brilliancy of the flowers beyond the 
forest tract, the usual alpine conditions prevailing 
above the timber belt Closer examination even of 
the wooded area reveals, however, a wealth of flower¬ 
less vegetation which gives to the flora a character 
it would otherwise lack, while the flowers of the 
mountain tops and prairies are set in beds of moss 
and fern In the forest, owing to the abundant rain¬ 
fall, every mouldering log, as well as the standing 
stems, are clothed with moss, which carpets the 
ground, and hangs in festoons from the branches 
Among the mosses and liverworts grow many of the 
more delicate flowering plants, while the many fleshy 
funguses make this carpet their special home. The 
open glades are occupied by peat-mosses (Sphagnum) 
in considerable variety, which afford a basis for cran¬ 
berries, sundews, and butterworts North of the 
forest zone appears a wet, boggy tract, passing into 
the frozen Arctic tundra, the mossy carpet of which 
is, however, spangled in summer with a perfect blaze 
of flowers. In these open areas ferns grow in great 
luxuriance, and on Kadiak Island the traveller may 
wade through beds of bady-fern nearly waist-deep, 

No less than eight specialists have given their 
services to the determination and description of the 
cryptogams collected during the expedition. 

Passing to the volumes on insects, we have to note, 
in the first place, that this department in the expedi¬ 
tion was confided to Prof Kincaid, of Washington 
University, 4 who collected some 8000 specimens, re¬ 
presenting about 1000 species, and, secondly, that 
under the general title of insects are included both 
myriapods and arachnids In the first of the two 
volumes, special value attaches to the paper on myria¬ 
pods by Mr. O F Cook, since it treats of all the 
known members of that little-worked group hitherto 
obtained from north-western North America Previous 
to the Harriman Expedition, our knowledge of the 
Alaskan insect fauna was mainly restricted to the 
Coleoptera and Lepidoptera, and consequently special 
efforts were made to collect the other groups The 
result has shown that Alaska possesses a rich entom¬ 
ological fauna Which awaits other collectors to reveal 
fully. Out of the 1000 species collected, 344 have 
been regarded as new to science. Special attention 
was devoted to the study of the adaptation of Alaskan 
insects to their surroundings, more particularly in the 
Sitka district, where the annual rainfall attains die 
enormous total (for a non-tropical or subtropical zone) 
of 105 inches. As might have been expected, the 
1 Diptera were found to form the predominating element 
1 in the insect fauna, but of this group only a small 
percentage has hitherto been, in all probability* 
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collected, In addition to* those *on rrtyriapods and 
arachnids the first of the insect volumes includes 
papers on'Alaskan Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Neuro- 
ptera, Orthoptera, Homoptera, and ,various minor 
groups. Special interest attaches to the chapter by 
ProF Kincaid on the metamorphoses of Alaskan 
Coleoptera, in the course of which the author points 
out that the prevalent idea as to the extreme difficulty 
of rearing* adult beetles from their larval condition is 
to a great extent founded on error 
The second of the two volumes on insects (ix ) is 
devoted to the Diptera and Hymenoptera, the article 
on the former being written by Mr W Coquillett, and 
the one on the latter group by Mr W H Ashmead 
In addition to these are three minor papers on certain 
sections of the aforesaid groups A sample of the 
excellent results of Prof Kincaid’s energetic collect¬ 
ing is afforded by the case of the Hymenoptera, in 
which group less than thirty species were known from 
Alaska previous to the expedition, while the number 
now recorded is no less than 335, 201 of these being 
regarded as new to science Of Diptera, 2423 speci¬ 
mens, representing 276 species, were collected, out of 
which one genus and 63 species are described as new 
As regards the volume on crustaceans, the great 
bulk of this is occupied by Miss Rathbun’s elaborate 
and exhaustive memoir on the decapod section, Miss 
Richardson contributing a short account of the 
isopods, while Messrs Holmes and Cole are severally 
responsible for the amphipods and pycnogonids, or 
sea-spiders Miss Rathbun has treated her portion of 
this extensive subject from a very broad standpoint, 
discussing the crabs and shrimps not only of the 
Alaskan seas, but of the western coast of America 
generally, from the Arctic Circle to southern Cali¬ 
fornia. The decapod fauna of the North Pacific has 
proved very rich in individuals, if not in species 
Among the more abundant types are the hermit-crabs, 
of which many species have local centres of distribu¬ 
tion, where they attain their maximum development, 
both as regards size and numbers In certain locali¬ 
ties this crowding of crustacean life has beep specially 
favourable to the development of parasitism The 
decapods form the staple food of many kinds of fishes, 
and certain species are commonly used by fishermen 
as baiti or caught for the table In many cases the 
northern limits of the species are determined by the 
winter line of floating ice in Bering Sea 
As regards the other groups, it must suffice to say 
that while Mr Holmes restricts himself to the amphi¬ 
pods collected during the expedition, the isopods and 
pycnogonids of the whole western coast, from Alaska 
to California, are discussed It is perhaps this vari¬ 
ation in the mode in which the different groups are 
tvfeated that constitutes the mam ground for criticism 
in regard to the general plan of this magnificent and 
valuable work. Both editor and contributors are to 
be congratulated upon the results of their labours, so 
far as these are at present before the public, wtyle the 
thanks of the scientific world are especially due to 
Mr, Hardman, as the generous provider of the means 
whereby this important addition to knowledge has 
been rendered possible * . R L- 
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The Theory of Determinants By R F. Scott, M.A. 

Second edition Revised by G B Mathews, M A., 

FRS, Pp xi + 288 (Cambridge University 

Press, 1904 ) Price 95 net. 

HIS well known treatise has been revised and 
enlarged in several respects For instance 
(chapter xi ), the theory of linear equations is more 
complete than in the first edition, and Bezout’s method 
of elimination is explained, as well as Sylvester's. 

An introductory chapter has been inserted, contain¬ 
ing an elementary account of three-rowed deter¬ 
minants , this should prove a considerable help to- 
beginners As a whole, the new edition is probably 
easier reading than the first; but even now the style 
seems rather too condensed for the average reader, and 
illustrations of general theorems by special cases are 
somewhat scarce 

A chapter (x ) on infinite determinants has been 
added, thi9 appears to be based on the work of 
von Koch and Cazzaniga, bu 1- as some investigations, 
have been abbreviated, occasional difficulties may be 
encountered at a first reading Thus von Koch’s proof 
that a normal determinant converges (art. 5) would 
be clearer if reproduced in full, and the convergence- 
test employed here 1 might be explained at greater 
length The investigations of arts. 6 and 10 assume 
that certain infinite sequences (a,* and C rt ) have upper 
limits; von Koch establishes this property by com¬ 
parison with infinite products 

Semi-normal determinants are defined, in art. 11, 
after Cazzaniga; von Koch's definition would give a 
more elegant form to the theory without loss of 
generality The two rules for multiplying semi- 
normals are stated in art 12, but C is not proved to 
be equal to AB, and the statement (p 128) il the senes 
c ik is absolutely convergent " must not be taken to 
refer to lc lk Some examples like Cazzamga's would 
emphasise the contrast between these rules and the 
four rules of art. 10 (for multiplying normal deter¬ 
minants) 

On several grounds it is regrettable that chapter x. 
is not more complete. No proof is given that the 
value of a normal determinant is the same, wherever 
the origin may be taken on the principal diagonal; 
and various analogies with finite determinants are 
omitted 

A new chapter (vii ) has been inserted, containing 
the simpler theorems on Elem^ntartheiler of deter¬ 
minants, this term is translated literally elementary 
divisors t although several English writers have used 
1 trvarvant-factors as the equivalent The treatment 
follows Dr Muth's book very closely; we have ex¬ 
plained elsewhere (Bullettn Amer Math Soc., vol. vu. 
p 308) that some changes in Dr. Muth's order might 
make the work more readable But, in default of any 
English text-book, we must welcome this chapter as* 
a useful introduction to the subject 

Frobenms's calculus of bilinear forms 10 explained 

1 * A aequnta An converga' if 11m (A«i+f A*)so, Cm- elf positive- 

N—#B 

integral vnlqei of / n In khJa tot, > mnti b§ fnm to vary with 
ft* instance, if Ah la log W nod 4 m fi&d, the limit ia aero, alt^bufh tb* 
sequence diver See 
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in arts. 1-9 of chapter xiv , but more use might have 
been made of the method Applications may be found 
in the theory of orthogonal substitutions (xiv , 19, 24) 
and In 11 the equation of secular inequalities ” (xi , 
19) The expression given in xiv , 7, does not correctly 
represent the square-root of a bilinear form, in fact 
[x(*)] J - x is not divisible by ^r(x), the last equation 
on p 185 being wrong The right value will be found 
in Muth’s book (pp 37, 38). see also Proc Camb Phil 
Soc., vol xi p 81 

The reduction of a quadratic form to squares (xiv., 
10) may prove misleading, for it is natural to sup¬ 
pose that the reducing substitution belongs to the 
same unitary type as those in the article quoted 
(vii , 10). But this inference is not usually correct, 

thus 2ac a + 2*y + ay\ which has the matrix 

cannot be reduced to the form A(a% +by) 1 + /i(c*+ dy) a , 
where A, m, a, b, c, d are integers It is remarkable 
chat a corresponding reduction ts possible for an 
alternate form , this contrast might be mentioned, We 
are surprised that Weierstrass’s theorem on equi¬ 
valence of bilinear forms is not stated, although 
Kronecker’s theorem (xiv , 8, 9) is proved, the latter 
can hardly be appreciated without the former. 

Instead of the bibliographical list which closed the 
first edition, Mr. Mathews has given a brief historical 
note It would have been better to add some refer¬ 
ences in the course of the text, for, even with a biblio¬ 
graphy at hand, it is often difficult to identify the 
original sources from which extracts have been taken 

T. J I ’a B 

A MANUAL OF MEDICINE 
A Manual of Medicine Edited by W. H Allchin, 
M.D, London, F.R C.P Vol. v Pp xn + 687 
Plates ii ; charts and diagrams (London 1 Macmillan 
and Co,, Ltd , 1903) Price ior net 
HE volume before us is the fifth of Dr Allchin’s 
manual of medicine, and is devoted to diseases 
of the digestive system, the liver, the peritoneum, the 
vessels of the abdomen, the kidneys, and the ductless 
glands. 

The volume begins with two short articles by the 
editor upon the normal anatomy of the alimentary 
canal and the physiology of digestion These articles 
seem to be well up to date, and in the former due im¬ 
portance is attached to the surface anatomy of the parts, 
so important to the clinician It is, however, rather to 
be regretted that in the physiology of digestion no men¬ 
tion is made of the recent work upon pancreatic 
secretion These articles are immediately followed by 
one on food and diet by Dr R. Hutchinson In 
twenty pages, only the merest outlines of this subject 
could be discussed, and the value of articles so oon- 
densed is opep to question; the principles, however, of 
dietetics and^the chemical composition of the most im¬ 
portant food-stuffs and food preparations are given. A 
useful note upon the bacteria of the alimentary canal, 
with some suggestions concerning the therapeutic use 
and actions of so-called intestinal antiseptics, is written 
by Dr. Laxarus Barlow. 
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The following eighty pages are devoted* to diseases 
of* the mouth, tongue, pharynx and,,oesophagus, &n 
account of these being supplied by Dr. Bertram 
Abrahams These diseases are treated in a comprehen¬ 
sive and systematic manner We would draw special 
■ittention in this connection to the parts of the article 
devoted to throat complications of acute infectious 
diseases and the differential diagnosis of acute sore 
throat The practitioner will find these sections ex¬ 
ceedingly useful The next section of the work treats 
of diseases of the stomach and intestines, this section 
occupying practically 200 pages and being written by 
the editor Interpolated in the above is a short account 
by Dr Bertrand Dawson of the physical examination 
of the stomach and intestines This includes the 
ordinary clinical methods and the examination by the 
Rontgen rays and by so-called gastro-diaphany, and also 
directions for the chemical examination of the gastric 
contrnts after the administration of test meals The 
reviewer cannot, however, find any directions for the 
chemical or microscopic examination of the feces, 
which might well have been incorporated In view of 
recent work upon the subject, a short article by the 
editor upon diseases of the pancreas will be of interest 
A hundred odd pages are devoted to diseases of the 
liver, this subject being introduced by a general article 
upon the morbid anatomy of the liver by Dr Barlow. 
Hepatic abscess and perihepatitis are dealt with by Dr 
Crombie; degenerations, new growths and gall-stones 
by Dr. Hebb 

The next section of the book treats of diseases of the 
peritoneum, and it is also introduced by a short note on 
the general anatomy of the peritoneum. The consider¬ 
ation of retro-peritoneal suppuration and tumours and 
sub-phrenic abscess concludes this monograph, for 
which Dr Hale White is responsible Dr. Bryant 
writes a short account of the diseases of the abdominal 
blood-vessels, and the volume concludes by an article 
by Dr Bradford upon diseases of the kidneys, and one 
by Drs Sydney Coupland and Bertram Abrahams upon 
diseases of the ductless glands 

It will be seen from the above remarks, which amount 
to little more than an elaborated table of contents, that 
the volume before us deals very fully with the diseases 
of the abdominal organs In conclusion, we may add 
that this last addition to Dr Allchin’s manual of medi¬ 
cine maintains the standard of its predecessors, and is 
likely to be of much value to the professional reader 
Its usefulness is enhanced by a complete and accurate 
index F W. T. 

OUR BOOK SHELF . 

The Racing World and its Inhabitants Edited by 
A. E. T Watson Pp. vii+ 309; illustrated 
(London . Macmillan and Co., Ltd , 1904.) Price 
T2r 6 d. net. 

This volume, which consists of a reprint of a series 
of articles contributed by various writers to the 
Badminton Maganne, is essentially a work written 
by racing men for racing men, and aB such see^ns 
admirably adapted for its purpose An important 
feature is that each article is written by one who has 
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made the subject of that article his particular pursuit, 
relax or study, a trainer writing on training, 

a breeder on breeding, and so on Under Mr 
Watson's able editing, all these diverse factors have 
been woven into one harmonious and continuous whole 
To the naturalist the most interesting chapter is 
perhaps the one 011 breeders and breeding, in whu.li 
the writer strongly advocates the advisability of plenty 
of fresh air and exercise for young horses of all kinds, 
as well as change of pasture Contrary to the opinion 
of some of his fellows, the author firmly believes in 
heredity, and rherefoie advises the selection fur breed¬ 
ing purposes of marcs whidi have made a name on 
the tin f 

V, regards shape, he pn fers long, low, and broad 
animals, but it is somewhat curious to notice that 111 
;he chapter on trainers and training the writer con¬ 
siders this an old-fashioned view, pointing out that 
1 St Simon, 7 ’ who was anything but a long and low 
nurse, has done much to modify opinion on this point 
It is satisfactory to learn that, according to the last 
mentioned writer, ihue is much less viciousness pr^~ 
vahnt among raiehorscs than was formerly the case, 
this being attributed to gentler and more humane 
methods of training and treatment 

One oihcr point and wc must take have of this 
brightly written and well illustrated volume The 
point in question relates to the proptr manner of draw¬ 
ing a racehorse at full speed As the frontispiece of Mr 
Watson’s work we have a picture of a race in which 
the horses are represented as seen in .1 photograph, 
one of them having all four legs off the giound, and 
looking as though it were about to fall on its nose 
In contrast to this, we have, fating p ioj, a repro¬ 
duction of Herring’s well known picture of 11 Flying 
Dutrhman," in which the horsi is represented as 
galloping ventre A terre t with the fore and hind limbs 
stretched out to their full extent Obviously it is an 
inconsistency to have these two t\pes of representing 
<1 galloping horse in the same work, as one must 
obviously be wrong From the fart that when we 
draw the w r heels of a carriage in rapid motion we 
represent the spokes as forming a continuous blur, and 
not as seen in a photograph, our own opinion inclines 
to the advisability of drawing racrhurscs somewhat 
after the old conventional manner, and not as they 
appear in photographs, when the postures are quite 
unlike the appearances presented to our eyes 

R L 

Gl stogie von Deutschland und den angrenzenden 
Gebieten , Zweiter Teil Licferung 1 Bv Hr 
Richard Lepsius Pp 246 (Leipzig Engelmann, 
London' Williams and Norgate, 1903 ) Price Hs 
net 

This part of the text elucidating Dr Lepsius’s well 
known geological map of Germany maintains a high 
level, and secures the acceptance of the book as a per¬ 
manent work of reference It is not so redolent of the 
country itself as is the great work on Austria-Hungary 
recently noticed in these columns (May 19, p 49), but 
it embodies the results of extensive researches, and the 
individuality of the author is agreeably seen when he 
marshals and reviews the conclusions of those who 
Have gone before him The present section is of 
especial interest to students of metamorphic areas 
The amphibolites and marbles of the " kristallme 
Grundlage im Erzgebirge " will recall many occur¬ 
rences In our Scotdi and Irish highlands The de¬ 
scription of the saturation of a schistose area by 
invading granite (p, 104), and the consequent origin 
of the guefsyic massif 01 the Erzgebirge, will appeal 
to those wjtto have sought to show that our qyn 
M Arcn^n” gneisses may often be of composite 
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origin, and in place* of post-Silurian age ' The famous 
area of granuhtc. in Saxony is dealt with from the 
point of view so long maintained, in other regions, 
by French geologists, to whom personal recognition 
is accorded (p 172) Dynamic metamorphism is rele¬ 
gated to .1 relatively unimportant place, and the 
gr.inulite is> treated .is a part of the Carboniferous 
gram lie intrusion, making its wdy, under pressure of 
superincumbent layers, into a great dome of schists 
1 he pyroxene-granulitts and other variations arise 
fiom the absorption of diabases, quartzites, and so 
forth, into the invading mass The observations of 
Callaw r ay 111 Galway and Barrois in Brittany thus 
icrctvc confirmation from the stronghold of the 
ilvnumome tarn Orphic school 

The present part uLo includes a description of the 
sandstone area of the Elbe, with lists of Cretaceous 
fossils, and of the post-Cretaceous overtbrust (p 182) 
of granite and syenite on the right bank of the river 
at Hohnslcin G A J C 

Traitd hUmentaire des Enroulcmenls dcs Dynamos A 
('ourant Cnnttnu By F Lopp£ Pp vi + 78 
(Pans Gauthier-Viliars, 1004 ) Price 2 f 75 c 
Etude sur les Resonances By G Chcvricr Pp 76 
(Pan** L’fclairage £lectnquc, 1904) 

M Loppfc J s little book is an elementary treatise on 
d\namo windings which we have no doubt will prove 
useful to many students of this subject The treat¬ 
ment is quite simple, and the mathematics required 
arc oF the most elementary nature The book i<* 
divided into two chapters, the first dealing with bipolar 
and the second with multipolar machines, only ring 
and drum windings are discussed There nrc a 
number of good diagrams and winding tables 

The subject of resonante in electric cables carrying 
alternating currents has already become of consider¬ 
able importance in electrical engineering, and is likily 
to come still more to the front as the development of 
power distribution at high voltages proceeds M 
Chevner’s book 1$ a welcome essay on the subject, as 
the author has endeavoured to coordinate the existing 
knowledge and to present the elements of both the 
theoretical and practical aspects in a clear manner. 
After a general discussion of oscillating motion, 
electric circuits are considered in detail, and the various 
cases of resonance or possible resonance in distributing 
mains are treated at some length 

Lehrbuch der experimental Physik in elementarer 
Darstcllung By Dr Arnold Berliner. Pp XV1 + 
857, with plates and illustrations (Jena Gustav 
Fischer, 1903 ) Price 14 marks 
This is an elementary but not a rudimentary treatise. 
The aim of the author has evidently been to present as 
completely as possible the fundamental principles and 
facts which farm the groundwork of physics (including 
mechanics) It can oe confidently recommended to 
any second or third year student of experimental 
physics who is familiar with Qerman The math** 
matics in it is of a very elementary character; the 
author relies, in fact, not on mathematical demon¬ 
strations, but on gc veral descriptions aided by 
diagrams Many of these diagrams are very well 
conceived, and materially assist the description in the 
text. The author is fond of the use of analogies, and 
we think him very successful in employing them. 
\ye were ratfier surprised to find the Boer war figuring 
as one of these analogues - ^ 

The book will be found mqst useful to those students 
yhose mathematical knowledge is only slight. The 
medical student has, in fact, been kept in view in Its 
elaboration 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

{Th* Editor don not hold htmtelf responsible for opinion 1 
ex Pressed by hi a correspondenta Neither can he undertake 
to return , or io correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice 13 taken 0/ anonymous communications ] 

Oetopolarity and Valence 

Op the elements and their compounds there is a general 
property which is related to the peculiarities of their 
periodicity in a remarkable manner This property is that 
of crystallisation, and in the isometric system is seen in Its 
least complicated form Among* the conceivable causes 
which might act to produce the regular arrangement of 
particles evidenced in crystals, the view that considers the 
atom as having eight fields of polarity radiating from it, 
corresponding to the eight corners of a cube or the eight 
laces of an octahedron, agrees well with a wide range 
of facts When an isometric crystal is heated and cooled 
under suitable conditions, polarity is developed in this 
manner Four of the centres of polarity are positive and 
four are negative, the angle between the direction of like 
poles is 109® aS' 

Consider the bonds of chemical affinity or valence in the 
tirst two senes of the elements Helium, the first element 
•of the periodic table proper, is devoid of affinity to combine , 
the valence of lithium, the first member of the first series, 
Is one, of beryllium two, of boron three, and of carbon 
fous From stereochemical considerations it 19 believed 
that the four bonds of affinity in carbon are alike, and are 
disposed about the centre of the atom at angles of ioq° 28' 
apart, as are the four portions of the isometric crystal that 
have the same polarity In the first four members of the 
series there is a regular increase of one bond of affinity to 
each succeeding element, and all are of the same character 
In the next member, nitrogen, the valence Is five, but one 
is of a different character, while four are alike in all respects 
as in compounds of the type NH 4 C1 Nitrogen forms com¬ 
pounds also on another type of valence, as in NH a , where 
It is tnvalent These three bonds of affinity are of the 
same character, Two bonds of opposite character, one 
positive and one negative, are rendered latent, a self- 
balanced pair Oxygen, the next member, has only two 
active bonds and also latent pairs, but these are more 
'difficult to render manifest than those of nitrogen 
Fluorine has one active bond of affinity, and gives some 
evidence of possessing latent pairs also The valence of 
neon, the last member of the series, is zero, being similar 
to helium The next series of eight, Na, Mg, Al, Si, P, 
■S, Cl, and A, corresponds perfectly In regard to the number 
of active bonds of affinity with the preceding senes, while 
the latent pairs are more easily rendered manifest in com¬ 
bination, with the exception of argon, which has not been 
made to enter into chemical union The series exhibits these 
“valencies — 

NOj Mgg AJ| Sl| Pj Sg CI7 - 

P 3 S4 Cl a — 

s * c! 1 - 

1 

Thus the arrangement of the pyroelectric poles of an 
isometric crystal may serve to Illustrate the changes of 
~valence of the elements with increment of atomic weight 
It would seem that when ell eight polaT faces have received 
the Increment there is perfect balance, and the structure 
is no longer chemically active, as in helium, neon, and 
argon Each of the first four members, Na, Mg, Al, and 
Si, has a definite valence which does not change, while 
P, S, and Cl haye, beside the maximum valence, 1, a, and 
3 pairs respectively which can be rendered latent In pairs, 
as a positive field of force neutralising the effect of a 
negative field. 

With this clue 4s to the nature of the Increment of atomic 
weight, a concept lop of the structure or the atom can be 
formed which presents many remarkable and unexpected 
points of agreement with the system of the elements If 
the increment of atomic weight or the principal factor of 
Increment Is due to addition of a ring, and no other structure 
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be found to adapt itself, the original atom foftn wH| 
consist of eight rings arranged like the, eight' circles In¬ 
scribed on the faces of an octahedron. That rings Will unite 
to form this as a structure of maximum stability will 
depend on their possessing the following properties The 
material of the ring is a conductor of electric current, and 
a field of magnetic force permeates the space about the 
ring The magnetic field on one side of the ring plane is 
of opposite polarity to that of the other side The ring is 
elastic, and in vibrating would have a number Of equi¬ 
distant non-vibrating nodes about its circumference, separ¬ 
ated by internodes of vibration Briefly it is an elastic 
current-bearing nng in rapid motion After examining all 
conceivable combinations of this ring, it became apparent 
that the structure of maximum stability resulting from com¬ 
bination of these rings is that of eight rings arranged like 
the eight circles inscribed on the faces of an octahedron 
The essential condition or stability is that contact of rings 
should be at non-vibrating nodes, otherwise the energy of 
vibration would drive them apart, also that the Aow of 
electric current in contiguous rings should be in the same 
direction m each ring at the point of contact, otherwise 
there would be magnetic repulsion 

Rings may be added to the eight-ring structure in the 
order indicated above from study of the crystal and the 
change of valence in the series, and the stability of the 
structure retained or even increased As the external 
arrangement remains the same, the first rings are forced 
inward, and as more are added the further in these first 
rings become, but they will not be strongly vibrating like the 
outer rings, and so can come in stable contact at any point 
of the circumference 

As there would very evidently be a limit to the number 
of series possible, a wire model was made of rings to deter¬ 
mine this When eighty rings were used, forming nine 
series of eight members each, after the original eight-ring 
form, no more rings could be added The four innermost 
rings had come in contact and would go no further in, being 
arranged like the four circles inscribed on the faces of a 
tetrahedron If a free ring was laid on the surface of the 
eighty-ring structure, it would be first attracted strongly 
by the magnetic field, and instead of being held in stable 
combination would be driven off by vibration of the Inter- 
nodes of the nng where it was laid Such a structure would 
spontaneously lose rings, and these liberated rings, in 
accordance with their properties, would form the original 
eight-ring structure corresponding to helium 

Frank A Healy. 

6811 Anthony Avenue, Chicago, III 


Botanical Nomenclature 

An event of considerable importance to botanists Is the 
publication of a new code of botanRal nomenclature, 
prepared by a commission appointed by the Botanical Club 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
This document, which has the approval of a large number 
of the leading botanists of America, appears in tne Bulletin 
of the i'orrey Botanical Club for May, being printed in 
three languages The commission proposes to move in the 
Vienna Botanical Congress of 1905 that the code now 
offered be adopted bodily, and all other articles abandoned. 

In these circumstances, It must be admitted that dis¬ 
cussion is opportune The authors state that they have 
found the Paris code of 1867 unsatisfactory, because 14 many 
important principles are either not recognised, or else given 
altogether too meagre consideration, and that there is a 
want of definite and exact statement, which leads to 
ambiguity " While there is very much in the new code 
to approve and admire, it seems to me that upon certain 
points these very words are exactly applicable to it. With¬ 
out attempting to cover the whole ground, I desire to refer 
to a few special points. 

(1) 11 Names published for primary subdivisions of specie* 
are treated as subtpeclfk names, however designated < by 
their authors “ One example given is Zie ia aurea, vac;. 
Bebbil, Coutt and Rose No example is given of a ptpfit 
designated a form, or of mutation; atfe these intended to Ml 
excluded? It seems evident chat many plants designated 
varieties are not in any sense subspecies, and so to fionmtac 
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them 19 Improper A nomencletural technicality should not 
be allo^ed to obscure the facta 

(2) " A subspecies elevated to specific rank retains the 
same name, unless the resulting binomial has been 
previously published " However, ]uncus acummatus 
robustus, Engelm , 1868, though a valid species, does not 
become Juncus robustus, because of /uncus robustus, 
S Wats , 1879 Further on, we read, " A specific or sub¬ 
specific name is a homonym when it has been published 
for another species under the same generic name Two 
subspecies of the same genus shall not retain the same 
name. 1 ' If two subspecies in a genus may not retain the 
same subspecific name, as I suppose Is intended, though not 
clearly stated, 1 may a species and a subspecies do so? It 
appears logically to follow, though again it is not stated, 
that they may not Hence in the above case of Juncus, the 
Watsonian J uncus robustus is invalid from the first, because 
of the Engelmannian subspecies, and there would result 
from the combination of these rules the dropping of the 
name “ robustus ” altogether, which seems absurd 

(3) “A generic or subgenenc name is a homonym when 
previously published, or proposed in print, for another 
genus, 11 But we are not told whether the publication of 
a aubgeneric name precludes its use in another sense for a 
genus, or whether when a subgenus is elevated to generic 
rank it is obligatory to use the subgeneric name, if it is 
not a homonym These things are recognised by zoologists, 
and It does not seem proper for the botanists to ignore them 
in their code, and tfien do as they individually please 

(4) Names are considered identical when 11 mere variations 
in the spelling of the same word " This seems to me a 
dangerous rule, and illogical since it ignores the fact that 
names belong to the objects they designate, independent of 
derivation. By considering derivation, one can prove that 
crab and crayfish are “ mere variations " of one word,* and 
most assuredly Theodore and Dorothy are one ’ The ex¬ 
amples cited in the code expressly exclude differences of 
gender in generic names as valid distinctions, and while the 
specific names Greenei and Greenn (after Greene and Green) 
are admitted, we are not allowed vtrgtmanus and 
vtrgtmensis In this last case, I think a difference in the 
sense of the adjective may be detected, apart from its appli¬ 
cation to the plant It is the same difference that is found 
between the statements that a man is English, and that he 
lives in England One refers to quality, the other to place 

(5) Hybrids may be named like species, with the sign X 
before, as x Sahx capreola I should prefer to write 
Salix x capreola The naming of hybrids in this manner 
seems necessary, on account of the possible Instability of 
the combination-names Thus Castilleia confusa x 
acuminata 3 Ckll , Bot Gazette, April, 1900, p 280, is better 
called CasUlleta x Porterae (a name I have long had in 
MS ), because the plant formerly known as acuminata is 
now called by a different name T D A Cockerell 

Colorado Spring* Colorado, May 21 

The Formal ion of Coral Reefs. 

Seeing (Nature, April ai, p 581) that this delicious bone 
of contention has once more been clawed from its resting 
wee, 1 would beg editorial permission to join in discuss- 
ig it. 

That dead coral is soluble in warm seas is indisputable, 
but that solution in coral regions exceeds deposition is an 
issue to be tried not in a European laboratory, but on a 
coral reef. It is claimed that the lagoon of an atoll was 
excavated by solution, and that the matter removed was 
poured Into the open sea through the reef channels In 
opposition to this I reply that the central floor of a lagoon 
In process of excavation should present a bare surface of 
eroded^ rock like the basin excavated by a waterfall, but 
the middle of a lagoon floor has been shown by many 
observers, and especially by Mr G H Halligan’s boring, 
to consist of weed, mud, sand, and shingle These are 
indication* of an area of accumulation, not erosion Let 
those tfho believe that the lagoon floor is dissolifed away 
Produce water from the seat of action heavily charged with 
solution 1 

Again, 3 t le contended that the water flawing from the 

, crawfish I 
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lagoon through the exit channels bears away in suspension 
and solution both matter excavated from the lagoon floor 
and matter washed by the waves into the lagoon. In deny¬ 
ing that either is so drained away to any considerable extent, 
1 would point out that water unarmed with sediment has no 
cutting power, but if the exit channels conveyed heavily 
charged water, the sand blast thus produced would cut to 
pieces every living thing In the passage By my observ¬ 
ations these passages are well carpeted with luxuriant life. 
To elucidate this important point the next biologist to re¬ 
port on coral fauna might be instructed to survey a main 
lagoon passage in detail 

If, as I maintain, the lagoon is an area of rapid accumu¬ 
lation from both growth and deposition, then, ll no sub¬ 
sidence of the atoll occurs, the lagoon must in time bo 
filled in Every phase from a chain of islets to an atoll 
filled in solid is represented in the Pacific 

The destiny of every Jake and pool on the earth's surface 
is to be obliterated by alluvium It is here contended that 
the inevitable fate of a stationary atoll is the same, the 
only difference being that matter is poured from above into 
the terrestrial lake, whereas it is washed up from below 
into the atoll lagoon , but, as Darwin observed, while sub¬ 
sidence continues it will preserve to the atoll its lagoon 

Charles HedleY- 

Australian Museum, Sydney, NSW, June 20 v 


The Traction of Carnages 
In reference to a letter on the above subject in your issur 
of July ai, the draught of a vehicle depends largely, though 
not entirely, upon the ratio that exists between the distance 
from wheel to wheel and the height of the centre of gravity 
from the ground If the wheels are far apart and the 
centre of gravity low, the carriage is hard to draw, if the 
wheels are closer or the load higher, the draught is lighter 
The reason for this fact may, I think, be readily seen by 
the following illustration —Let us suppose a bicycle and) 
rider, the centre of gravity four feet above the road, and 
vertically mid-way between the wheels For the present 
purpose we will disregard the effect of springs and of speed. 
If the front wheel goes over a stone, say, two inches high,, 
the centre of gravity, or load, is partly lifted vertically and 
partly thrown back over the hind wheel, describing, with 
relation to the machine, part of a circle having its centre- 
at the point where the hind wheel touches the ground ; and 
if the wheels are four feet apart, centre to centre, the load 
is raised about half an inch and moved backward to ai 
much greater extent 

But we can imagine a bicycle of the same weight and 
having the same load with wheels, say, forty feet apart? 
and if this machine meets the same obstacle the load wilt 
be lifted nearly a full inch, the back-throw being scarcely 
perceptible; or, on the other hand, we may conceive of e 
bicycle with wheels four feet apart and the centre of gravity 
forty feet high, in which case the two-inch stone will scarcely 
lift the load at all, but only send It (dangerously, no doubt) 
back over the hind wheel 

Heavy draught depends upon, Or is caused by, having to 
lift the centre of gravity rapidly, and may be lightened by 
easy springs, large wheels, putting the load high, or putting 
the wheels near together Cecil G Saunders 

Tower House, Canonbie Road, Forest Hill, S E-, July 25. 


The Word Cingalese 

On p 131 of the current volume of Nature, the expression 
>f Cingalese fishes/’ and on p, 78 of the same volume the 
expression 11 Cingalese outlier 11 are found The word 
Cingalese is al® used m the 11 Cambridge Natural History " 
(Molluscs) to denote a subregion In the first place the 
word should be spelt Sinhalese, the form above quoted being 
a quite incorrect transliteration In the second place, (he r 
adjective corresponding to Ceylon Is Ceylonese, the word 
Sinhalese meaning “ of or belonging to the Sinhalese race. 11 

Ceylon, July 6 A. K Coomaraswamy. 

Residual Affinity 

If Mr Pickering hot imagined that fractions of a charge 
are necessary, and has not discriminated between fractions 
of a charge and fractions of a bond, it is not surprising that 
his contribution of thirteen years ago failed in impresalV* 
ness Oliver Lodge 
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AMERICAN EXTINCT VERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS. 

S INCE the foundation of a department of vertebrate 
palaonLology in the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1691, the curator, Prof H. F 
Osborn, and his assistants have made some most 
remarkable contributions to our knowledge of the 
extinct vertebrate animals of North America The 
published work of the first six years was collected in 
one volume at the end of 1897, and the still more 
numerous papers contained in the museum Bulletin 
during the last six years have just been bound together 
in a second volume, which is now issued for sale or 
exchange Since 1897, five large quarto memoirs on 
extinct Reptilia and Mammalia have also appeared 
under the same auspices All these publications are 
illustrated both by photographs and by excellent 
drawings, which not only explain the technical points 
of the descriptive letterpress, but arc also in many 
cases beautiful works of art 
The pioneer explorations oT Leidy, Marsh, and Cope 
in the arid regions of the west, where the rocks are 
not obscured bv vcget.11 ion, rfveiled more or less in¬ 


plains where there were varying swamps, pods, and 
wandering streams. 

While adopting these careful methods of collecting, 
the American Museum has recently, with the aid of a 
generous donation from Mr William C Whitney, de¬ 
voted special attention to the ancestry of the horses 
Since 1899 expeditions have been sent out each year 
into the various Tertiary regions to collect fossil 
horses, and the result is that the volume now before 
us contains some of the most important contributions 
to this test-case of evolution that have hitherto been 
ublished It is curious that although remains of 
orses were dug up and recognised in America so long 


% 







F*G i—R estoration or Four rood Hor« (ProiorohlppiH) from the T^ower 
Eocene of Wyoming 

complete evidence of the evolution of several groups 
of land mammals. Their work is now ably continued 
by the American Museum in the more favourable 
circumstances which result from the spread of 
civilisation and railroads in the remote territories where 
the fossils occur Instead of making hurried foravs 
with an armed escort, the explorers are now able to 
collect at leisure and make detailed observations of 



the rocks Photographs are taken oF all the important 
sections and diggings, and notes are made to deter¬ 
mine the exact geological position and relative age 
of all the skeletons collected The succession of extinct 
animals in western North America is thus being 
gradually determined with certainty, and rests less on 
inference than formerly The fossiliferous deposits 
themselves are also better understood, and some of 
the earhei<$£onclusions as to their origin have been 
considerably modified by these later researches For 
instance, it appears from Dr W D, Matthew’s work 
In connection with the American Museum that many 
of the famous bone-beds in the west are not contained 
in the sediments of old lakes of immense extent, but 
are largely wind-borne, and have accumulated on 

1 " Fanil Verl*br»ua in th« Amrrlcnn Mutum of Natural History 
Dnpnnmut of Vsrtfbrwia Pal®oolol@®y ' y D l n . ArucUn collated from 
lha American Mitaaun BulUtins or lha yaari iSgl-igoi With a prflfiH by 

•;Henry FairItald Osborn, Curator 
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Fig a —Rear view of Skeleton of I hree toed Horse (Hi pohippm)from lha 
Middle Miocene of Colorado 

ago as 1826, no complete fossil skeleton had been 
found until Mr J W Gidley quite lately discovered that 
of the Equus scott 1 in the Lower Pleistocene of Texas. 
His collection now in the American Museum comprises 
satisfactory remains of many individuals, and makes 
it possible for the first time to realise the exact nature 
of the true horses which were once so abundant on 
the North American con Linen t, and strangely becarfte 
extinct before the dawn of history. A complete 
skeleton of a three-toed horse (N eohippnrian wh%tneyi) 
is also described by Mr Gidley from the Upper Mmtene 
of South Dakota, and another nearly similar complete 
skeleton (Fig 2) was discovered by Mr Bamusn 
Brown in 190 1 in the Middle Miocene of Colorado* 
These remarkable fossils are mounted in the American 
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Museum with the older ancestral skeletons and feet 
obtained from the Cope collection and other sources, 
and the whole series is described in a popular manner 
by Dr, W. D Matthew in an admirable small hand¬ 
book which can be purchased by the visitor The 
interest of the general public in the 11 dry bones ” is 
also roused by some attempted “ restorations u of the 
various animals as they appeared when alive, Prof 
Osborn having secured the services of a skilful artist, 
Mr Charles R Knight As an example of this 
popularisation, we reproduce the life-like drawing of 
the ancestral four-toed horsse, Protorohippus (Fig i), 

Prof Cope's well known researches on the ancestry 
of the camels and llamas, which were originally North 
American animals, have been extended by Dr Wort- 
man, and he devotes one of the most important papers 
in the volume now before us to this subject He and 
Dr Matthew also treat of the ancestry of the dogs, 
while Prof Osborn himself not only deals with the 
evolution of the rhinoceroses, but likewise with that 
of the Amblypoda—the small-brained herbivores ot 
the Eocene period which eventually became bulky 
and developed fantastic horns when on the verge of 
extinction It is curious that the extinct rhinoceroses 
of North America never developed a horn, except, 
perhaps, an incipient trace m one * 

species It is also remarkable that 
in some of the earliest normal and 
hornless Amblypoda (Cor)phndon) 

Prof, Osborn is able to discover 
slight indications of a bony 
thickening where the horn-cores 
were destined to grow in the later 
members of the race 

Numerous primitive small¬ 
brained carnivores (Creodonta) are 
described and discussed by Drs 
Wortman and Matthew, and a new 
classification by the latter author 
advances far beyond any scheme 
previously published These 
animals are very important, be¬ 
cause they are not only to be 
regarded as the ancestors of the 
higher Carnivora, but are also 
closely related to the marsupials of 
the Australian region and South 
America The North American 
specimens appear to be abundant, and many are 
especially well preserved Collections like those made 
by the American Museum are thus of more scientific 
value than the fragmentary remains with which 
paleontologists have hitherto been obliged to remain 
content in the Old World 

Among the remains of true Carnivora discovered by 
the American Museum expeditions, one of the most 
interesting is a gigantic skull, 18 inches in length, 
found with a few other bones of the skeleton in the 
Upper Miocene of Texas This specimen evidently 
belongs to a massive animal which js neither a bear 
nor a dog, but something intermediate between the 
two Dr, Matthew compares it with Dinocyon from 
the Upper Miocene of France, and describes various 
fragments of allied genera It now appears that the 
late Prof, Cope was referring to a jaw of one of these 
animals when he made the announcement some years 
ago of the discovery of a fossil hysna in North 
America. There is still no evidence of hyaena* in the 
New World- 

The ancient American lemurs form the subject of 
an elaborate technical paper by Pfof. Osborn The 
pty^sibfe earliest ancestors of the rodents, from the 
baaaf Eocene* are also discussed by him. A horned 
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rodent—the first known horned member of its order— 
15 described by Dr Matthew from the Upper Miocene 
of Colorado This animal {Ceratogaulus thtnocerus) 
seems to have been related to the beaver, and bears a 
pair of bony horn-cores on the nose There 19 also 
a paper by Dr Matthew on the first remains ol a true 
hedgehog discovered in North America. 

The perfection of the modern methods of collecting 
and preparing fossils is well seen in the wonderful 
carapace of an extinct armadillo, Glyptothenutn 
texanum , from the Lower Pleistocene of Texas, It 
has been known for many years that the typical South 
American Glyptodonts ranged northwards over the 
Isthmus of Panama into the southern United States 
before their final extinction, but no example so nearly 
complete as that now mounted m the American 
Museum (Fig 3) had previously been obtained 

Besides Mammalia, the American Museum has 
collected many Rrptilia, notably Dmosauria from the 
Jurassic of Wyoming Since i8qS a party has been 
sent each year to the so-called Bone C abin Quarry, 
which has proved especially rich in megalosaurian and 
dinosaurian remains During the first reason alone, 
no less than six nearly complete limbs and three fore* 
feet wire disentombed from this spot Since then a 


nearly complete skull of the megalosaurian Creo- 
saurus, and the greater part of a skeleton of a new 
small and slender Dinosaur (Ornitholestes hermafrni) 
have been obtained, besides less important fossils. 
All these are described by Prof Osborn, and add valu¬ 
able facts to our knowledge of the animals to which 
they belong A well preserved skull of the horned 
Cretaceous Dinosaur Tnceratops serratus is also de¬ 
scribed in much‘greater detail than heretofore by Prof. 
R S Lull 

It only remains to add that the lowei vertebrates are 
by no means neglected by the American Museum. In 
the present volume there are two valuable papers on 
Cretaceous fishes by Dr. O P Hay, the one dealing 
with American specimens in the Cope collection, the 
other with well preserved fishes from the fissile chalk 
of the Lebanon, Syria The latter 19 particularly 
interesting as making known much new evidence of 
the forerunners of the saw-fishes and eels, which were 
almost cpmpletely developed in the Cretaceous period. 

Jn conclusion, it must be remembered that the 
American Museum of Natural History is only ui part 
a public institution It receives only limited support 
from thp municipality of New York and the State 
Board of Education. The department of vertebrate 
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paleontology depends almost entirely upon private 
munificence for the means of research The staff is 
thus to be congratulated all the more on its remark¬ 
able achievements in advancing this branch of science. 
The collection it has mounted for public exhibition 
is unique as an illustration of the facts of organic 
evolution, and the specimens themselves have never 
been surpassed as examples of skilled collecting and 
preparation, A S W 


MANCHURIA UNDER RUSSIAN RULE. 1 
HIS book, dedicated to the 11 Gallant Japanese 
Nation, 11 is a reprint of letters from Manchuria 
written during the autumn of 1903 for some Far 
Eastern publications The narrative of events is 
brought down to the outbreak of war between Russia 
and Japan, and a 11 prologue 11 has been .added to serve 
as a sketch of the history of Manchuria from the 
earliest times of which there is any record to the 


the world ten years ago He was astonished at tile 
success which had 11 attended the spread of Anglo-Saxon 
trade and ideas under the eegis of England's undis¬ 
puted naval might, 11 and he thought the time had 
come for Russia to establish an empire in the Far 
East To carry out such a gigantic undertaking it 
was necessary to secure the services and collaboration 
of men of genius and untiring industry Such a man 
was found in Count Cassini, the Russian Minister at 
Peking, whose name is associated with that of Prince 
Uktomsky in this vast project " These two men, 11 
says our author, 11 did more than any others to set 
the snowball rolling down from bitter Siberia on to 
China " 

The next step was to organise the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, for without this Russia could not have gained 
even a temporary success M, Pokotiloff, the agent 
of this banlc, and Mr Victor von Grot, one of Sir 
Richard Hart’s most valued colleagues were entrusted 
with the measures necessary to ensure the credit of 
the Russian Government Suc¬ 



cess at first crowned the 
labours of these men, and the 
possibilities of the future grew 
more and more attractive, the 
ultimate destruction of China 
and the reduction of Japan to 
the rank of a secondary Power 
being not the least important 
The first blow to Russian 
supremacy occurred in 1895, 
when Japan defeated China 
and obtained the cession of 
Liau-tung This, however, 
was neutralised by skilful 
diplomacy, and China retained 
possession of the forfeited ter¬ 
ritory at the price of the con¬ 
cession for building the trans- 
Manchurian Railway By 1900 
the Russo-Chinese Bank had 
attained the high-water mark 
of prosperity But even then 
there were symptoms of some¬ 
thing not being quite right, 
and when the following year 
the Russian railway adminis¬ 
tration decreed that henceforth 
passenger fares and freight 
charges must be paid for In 
rouble notes the whole edifice 


Fic 1 —The Entrance lo Fort Arthur Fiom 11 Manchu and 

present day The author is well versed in his subject, 
has travelled extensively in all three provinces of 
Manchuria, is a careful observer, and shows a sound 
judgment His style is easy, and the book well 
worth reading from beginning tD end Indeed, we 
may say that it should be readily everyone who wishes 
to form a true opinion of the remarkable events now 
taking place in the Far East For remote as Man¬ 
churia is from western Europe, its occupation by 
Russia, coupled with the lease from China of the 
peninsula of Kwan-tung, the construction of the 
y Chinese Eastern Railway, 11 and the war are of great 
importance to the whole civilised world 
The storygjf (his extraordinary leap in the dark 
Of a great Power whose policy had been hitherto not 
wanting in prudence ana foresight is well told by the 
author in his opening chapters. The Idea, it seems, 
first occurred to Prince Uktomsky while accompany¬ 
ing the present Tsar, then TsareVitch, in a tour round 

* "Mancha ud Muscovite " By B L Putnam Weale Pp u+JJfl 
(London Macmillan and Co , Lid,, 1^14.) Price iv nat 
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Muscovite' Q f R us si ar j Empire in Man¬ 

churia began to totter The 
defeat of the “ travelling rouble 11 is well told by Mr. 
Weale—how the dollar-loving Chinaman resented the 
threatened loss of what he considered his birthright by 
the arbitrary decrees of the Russian bureaucrats, how 
he prepared for battle, and how finally the rouble notes, 
tons of which had been imported into China, were dis¬ 
credited and disappeared 

The three chief instruments of Russia in her policy 
of expansion in Manchuria were the rouble, the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, and the railway These three were so 
intimately associated and so well planned to work 
together that you cannot explain one without mention* 
ing the others In the words of our author, “ they are 
a three-headed Medusa that turn their threatening 
faces on poor China and either enchant or quell her 
with their looks.” It was becoming evident that the 
task Russia had so lightly undertaken was beyond, 
her powers She had misjudged the resistance the 
would encounter from the yellow race; great at her , 
own resources were, she had over-rated these. *JT6fc 
confident of her strength, and relying on her successes 
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in overawing the native races of Central Asia, with a 
great faith in her destiny, she had embarked on these 
projects of expansion without due preparation and 
almost in a reckless spirit. Russia urgently requires 
peace, reform and retrenchment, and all these grand 
schemes of expansion, whether eastward to the Pacific 
or south to the Persian Gulf, must be abandoned 
The whole system of administration is corrupt, and 
as long as it remains so she cannot expect to prosper, 
however well her soldiers fight The lessons of this 
war will, it is to be hoped, turn her attention to other 
matters than conquest 

In the course of three years our author visited the 
principal towns of Manchuria—Port Arthur and its 
docks, Dalny, the future commercial port, upon which 
millions have been wasted, Newchwang, Harbin, the 
great railway city, Mukden, the old capital, Tsitsihar, 
on the Nonni; Petuna, Ninguta, and Kirin, the centre 
of the lumber trade All these places are admirably 
described, and the incidents of the journey, whether 
by road, rail, or river, arc amusingly told One of 
the most entertaining chapters of the book is that 
entitled 11 Russia’s Great Manchurian General a/ias 
the Chinese Eastern Railway ” What this railway has 
cost the Russian Government will probably never be 
known The author estimates it at forty-five millions 
sterling, though others regard this as too moderate a 
sum, for many accidental charges have to be added 
to the original cost There were the re-laying of the 
rails, for these at first were far too light to resist the 
train weights, the changing of the sleepers, the re¬ 
building of many miles of road destroyed during the 
Boxer troubles, new steel-bridge work, new feeder 
lines, the enormous administration buildings, and 
stone towers for guarding the line There were the 
railway, sea-going and river-steamer services, the 
railway barracks, the railway mines, and many other 
offshoots belonging to the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Co, The railway managed as it is can never be a 
commercial success, yet so rich is the country through 
which it passes that if properly administered and in 
English hands it would pay a fair return on the outlay 
At present it is a frightful failure, and the best thing 
that could happen would be for Russia to sell the 
whole undertaking to Englishmen— 11 the only men 
who have been able so far to handle the Chinese with 
real success in trade and industry " 

We learn a good deal concerning the productions of 
Manchuria from this book— 11 the greatest wheat pro¬ 
ducer in the East, the greatest lumber-field and the 
greatest gold mining centre ” Beans constitute at 
present tne agricultural wealth of the country, but 
this will not remain so for long Manchuria is a 
Wheat country, and flour will in a few years have taken 
the place of beaus in the export list The climate is 
described as excessively cold in winter and hot in 
aumvher, but otherwise very healthy 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


Invitations have been issued to an unusually t&rge ? 
number of American and foreign men of science, and ' 
in spite of the St Louis Exhibition and other counter 
attractions the committee hopes to have the pleasure of 
entertaining about 140 guests 

Section A (Physics) 

The guests include Prof Abraham, Gottingen; Prof 
Burkhardt, Zurich, Prof Birkeland, Christiania; Prof 
Dieterici, Hanover, Prof Kayser, Bonn, Prof, 
Korteweg, Amsterdam, Prof Lummer, Charlotten- 
burg; Prof Langevin, Pans, Prof Leduc, Pans; Prof 
MacLennan, Toronto, Prof Pockels, Heidelberg; 

A L Rotch, Director of the Blue Hill Observatory, 
USA, Prof Rubens, Charlottenburg, Prof. Som- 
merfeld, Aix-la-Chapelle, Prof Voigt, Gottingen; 
Prof Voltcna, Rome, Prof Wood, Baltimore; Prof 
Wien, Wurzburg 

The most important items will be a discussion on the 
radio-activity of ordinary matter, opened by Prof. J J 
Thomson, a discussion on standard wave-lengths of 
light by Prof Kayser, and one on the units used in 
meteorological measurements Prof Larmor w ill make 
a communication relating to the laws of radiaLion, Prof 
Rubens promises a paper on “ Reststrahlen " and the 
optical qualities of metals, and Prof Wood will con¬ 
tribute papers on anomalous dispersion and colour 
photography Prof Poynting will deliver a popular 
afternoon address on radiation in the solar system, and 
on the last day of the meeting Prof Fleming will give 
an address dealing with some recent advanies in con¬ 
nection with wireless telegraphy Dr Glazcbrook is 
expected to give an ai count of some recent work at the 
National Physical Laboratory, and Prof Birkeland 
will make a communication on the connection between 
solar physics and meteorology. 

Section A (Mathematics) 

The guests include Prof Bendixson, of Stockholm, 
and Prof Meyer, of Komgsbcrg 
The following papers have been arranged —Prof. 
Franz Meyer, die Ziele der Geometrie, Sir Robert 
Ball, note on a special homographic transformation of 
screw-systems; Major MacMalion, the theory of Linear 
partial differential equations, Prof ^ A R Forsyth, 
notes on the theory of groups, Prof F Y Edgeworth, 
the law of error, Prof F. Morley, geometry of the com¬ 
plex variable, Prof Bromwich, on the roots of thA 
characteristic equation of linear substitutions, A N. 
Whitehead, Peano’s symbolic method; Harold Hilton, 
notes on plane curves, G H Hardy, Taylor’s scries 
There will be an exhibition of geometrical models in 
the large room of the Cavendish Laboratory 

Section A (Astronomy and Cosmical Physics) 

Dr H R Mill, on the unsymmetrical distribution of 
rainfall about the track of a barometric depression; 
Miss F E Carr, the application to meteorology of the 
theory of correlation, H N Russell, on rtie masses of 
Che stars Papers are promised also bv Father Cor tie, 

S J , Dr, Lockyer, H F. Newall, and A R Hinks 


Section il Arrangements 

IN an article published in Nature, July 21, p. 277, a 
x general account was given of the local arrange¬ 
ments for the forthcoming meeting As the main 
items in the sectional programmes have now been 
settled, it tinay be of interest to give a short list of 
papers, lectures and discussions. A new feature m the 
Sections] arrangements this year is the increased 
prominence given to discussions and afternoon lectures 
qf A semi-popular character. The number of favourable 
replies to the usual, invitation circular received from 
taftdkigtnen of science In, Britain justifies the hope th*t 
m ulcting will he a thoroughly representative one. 
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Section D 

The following have accepted the invitation to attend 
-he meeting —Prof. Aschan, Helsingfors; Prof 
Bruhlp Heildeberg, Prof Busch, Erlangen; Prof 
Molten, Utrecht; Dr. Etard, Paris, Prof. Feist, Kiel; 
Prof Franchimont, Leyden, Prof. Freund, Frankfort; 
Prof Guye, Geneva, Prof Gabriel, Berlin, Comte de 
Sramont, Paris; Prof. Haller, Pans; Prof. Knoe- 
renagel, Heidelberg; Prof Meyer, Brunswick, Prof 
Meyerhoffer, Berlin; Prof Michael, Tufts Col¬ 
lege, U.S A ; Dr. Noelting, MUlhausen; Prof vao 
Romburgh, Utrecht; Prof Thiele, Strassburg, Prof, 
rhierfelder, Berlin; Prof. Traube, Berlin; Prof. 
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T mU b ti h,* Berne r Prof. Wegsch eider, Vienna ; Prof 
*Walqeq v Riga, and Prof.jWollenstein, Berlin 

It i&etepected that the following communications will 
be made Dr T M Lowry, dynamic isomerism; 
H O Jones, the stereochemistry of nitrogen , Prof Paul 
(vroth, on crystal structure and its relations Lo chemical 
constitution, Prof I&idor Traube, on the velocity of 
osmosis and on solubility, Dr E A Perman, the de¬ 
composition and synthesis of ammonia, Prof C 
Dietericl, on the energy of water and steam at high 
temperatures, D L Chapman, on the active variety of 
chlorine; R S Morrell and A E Bellars, the oxidation 
of carbohydrates by hydrogen peroxide m the presence 
of ferrous sulphate, R & Morrell and E K Hanson, 
studies in the dynamic isomerism of the a- ,md 0- 
crotonic acids, F G. Donnan, a suggested explanation 
of the phenomena of opalescence observed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of critical senes, M le Comte Arnaud de 
Gramont, sur le spectre du soufre dans la photo¬ 
graphic de I'etincelle des nun^raux; H J H Fenton, 
mcsoxalic seminldehvde, note on the influence of 
radium radiations on atmospheric oxidation in 
presence of iron, a reaction for ketohexoses; H J H 
Fenton and J P Millington, a colour reaction 
for methyl furfural and its derivatives, Prof Ossinn 
Asdian, on the pentavalent nitrogen atom; G Barger, 
saponann, a glucoside coloured blue by iodide, Dr 
W A Bone and R V Wheeler, the union of hvdrogen 
and oxygen in contact with a hot surface*. Prof 
Richard Mever, the constitution of phthalein salts, 
G T Beilby, the intensification of chemical action in 
the neighbourhood of hot metals and other surfaces, 
reactions between solid salts 

Section C 

The guests include Dr Ami, Ottawa, Prof Brogger, 
Christiania, Prof Bachstrom, Stockholm, Prof Bus/, 
Munster, Prof van Calker, Groningen, Prof Groth, 
Munich, Prof Goldschmidt, Heidelberg; Dr Roth- 
pletz, Munich; Prof Sjogren, Stockholm, Dr. Selig- 
mann, Coblenz 

It is expected that the following communications will 
be ,made to the section —B N Peach and G Horne, 
thtf base line of the Carboniferous system round Edin¬ 
burgh, G W Lamplugh, note on Lower Cretaceous 
phosphatic beds and their fauna, H B Woodward, 
note on a small anticline in the Great Oolite 
series north of Bedford, P. F Kendall, evidence in the 
Secondary rocks of persistent movement in the 
Charman Range, Dr Ami, the geological resources of 
Canada, E, Greenly, the lava domes of the Eifel, 
A Harkrr, exhibition of Tertiary plutonic rocks from 
the Isle of Rum, Prof. Busz, notes on some Cornish 
rocks, Prof Bdckstroip. origin of the great iron-ore 
deposits of Lapland; L. J Spencer, on the different 
modifications of zircon, F VV Harmer, the Great 
Eastern Glacier; Rev W Lower Carter, glaciation of 
the Don and Dearne valleys, E Greenly, notes on the 
glaciation of Holyhead Mountain, W Whitaker, on a 
great depth of drift in the valley of the Stour, Suffolk, 
and some Cambridgeshire wells, Rev W. Lower 
Carter, river captures in the Don system; Rev O 
Fisher, on the elephant trench at DewJigh, Dorset, 
Prof W J Sollas, on the structure of thf Silurian 
Ophiund, Lapworthura rmltoni; E A Newell Arber, 
on the fossil plants of the Upper Culm Measures of 
Devon and on derived plant petrification* from Devon¬ 
shire 

There will be a discussion on the nature and origin 
of earth movements, opened by the president (A, 
Strahan), Dr. Teall, Prof Sollas and G. Horne. Dr. 
Marr will give a lecture on the geology of Cambridge¬ 
shire. 
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Section D. 

Acceptances have been received from the following 
zoologists —Prof. Boveri, Wurzburg, Dr. Calkins, 
New York, Prof. Hubrecht, Utrecht; Prof Kmbel, 
Freiburg, Prof Minot, Cambridge, U S A f , Prof 
Osborn, New York, Dr Przibram, Vienna, Prof 
W B Scott, Princetown, Prof. Max Weber, Amster¬ 
dam, Prof Ramsay Wright, Toronto; and Prof E. B 
Wilson, New York. 

On Thursday afternoon Prof. Osborn, of New York, 
will open a discussion on recent contributions to the 
evolution of the horse The discussion will be continued 
by Prof Cossar Ewart and Prof Ridgeway On 
Friday there will be a discussion on heredity, in which 
the following have promised to take part —The presi¬ 
dent (W Bateson), Miss Saunders, and Messrs A D 
Darbishire, Hurst, Biljen, Doncaster, Lock and 
Staples-Brownc In connection with this discussion 
there will be an exhibition of animals and plants in 
illustration of the several contributions Monday 
morning will be devoted to a joint discussion with 
Section K on the significance of the reduction division 
oF the nucleus, in w'hich Profs Calkins, E B Wilson 
and others are expected to take part In the afternoon 
of Monday Prof Przibram and Mr. Brindley will ODen 
a discussion on regeneration and asymmetry. Mr 
Keeble will deliver a popular lecture on the coloration 
of marine Crustacea On Tuesday afternoon Dr C W 
Andrews will give a lecture on Egyptian Eocene verte¬ 
brates and their relationships, particularly with regard 
to the geographical distribution of allied forms 

The sectional programme includes also papers by 
Prof Keibel and Prof Calkins on the Cytoryctcs, the 
protozoan said to be the organism of small-pox, 

G H F Nuttall, on the precipitation tests in the study 

of animal relationships, Prof Graham Kerf, on the 
African collections of the late J S Budget!; J W 
Jenkinson, on the origin of the cleavage centrosomes in 
the axolotl egg, J H Bryce, on the histogenesis of the 
blood of the lepidosiren larva; Prof Elliot Smith, on 
Loos’s researches on Ankylostoma (the miner’s worm), 
which he has studied in Egypt 

5 cc/ion E. 

The foreign visitors include M de D 4 chy, Odes&a; 
Prof Hettner, Heidelberg, and Dr Wind, Utjedrt 

Popular afternoon lectures will be delivered by Mr. 
A Silva White on Scenes and sketches of life in theNile 
Valley, and by Dr Tempest Anderson on the Lipan 
Islands and their volcanoes The list of papers includes 
the following —(a) Travel Major Burden, people and 
places in Nigeria; A W Hill, a journey round Lake 
Titicaca, Colonel Delmd Radclitfe, surveying in 
Western Uganda, Dr. von Drygalski, the German 
Antarctic Expedition It is hoped that Mr. Bruce, of 
the Scottish Antarctic Expedition, may be able to attend 
the meeting (b) Historical Geography Rev H. S 
Cronin, Ptolemy’s map of Asia Minor, methods of con¬ 
struction, D G Hogarth, Cyrene—an illustration of 
the bearing of geography on history; C R Beariey, 
the first true maps (Portolani of the early fourteenth 
century); Rev A Hunt, the site of the battle of Brun- 
anbush (Lincolnshire) in the tenth century, H. Yule 
Oldham, changes in the features of the ren district. 
Physical Geography M. DAchy, the glaciers of the 
Caucasus, M C Rabot, glacier-bursts; Dr. H. R. 
Mill, a new physical map of Great Britain siProf. Yapp* 
vegetative features bf the Fen district;, F* J. Le*]l> 
botanical survey of parts of Westmorland; T. 
Giinlher, changes tn the coast-line in the Bay of Ndp«*. 
ThAre will aisb be a paper By Major Close, W 
recent improvements ui survey methods. 
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Section F 

The foi[owing- have signified their intention of being 

E resent —Prof. Dietzel, Bonn ; M Yves Guyot, Paris, 
>r Kordsi, Budapest, Prof Lotz, Munich; Prof 
Mahalm, Li&ge, Dr. Mandello, Budapest. Dr Pierson, 
the Hague 

The following papers have been arranged in con¬ 
nection with this section ,—Prof Flux, on improve¬ 
ments in agriculture and their effect on economic rent, 
Prof Edgeworth, a moot point in the theory of inter¬ 
national trade Friday, August 19, will be devoted to a 
discussion on the theory and practice of foreign trade at 
home and abroad Contributions will be made by Prof 
Dietzel, Prof Lotz, M Yves Guyot, and L L Price 
“ [ l s / 10 P e< ^ mos t the leading English economists 
will be present On Monday Mrs Bosanquet will read 
a paper on the economic importance of the family, and 
there will possibly be a communnaUon on cotton-grow¬ 
ing m the Empire In the afternoon of Friday, August 
19, some members of the section will visit the Garden 
City near Hitchin Among other papers may be men¬ 
tioned those by J A Baines, distribution of rural popu¬ 
lation in India , V C Horsfall and Mrs Fisher, on the 
housing question, and possibly a communication on 
some allied questions by His Excellrnry Dr Pierson It 

is expected that the programme will include the follow- 
ing additional items —Prof Mahaim, changes in 
Belgian wajes , A. L Bowley, measurement of national 
progress; C. J Hamilton, Lrade unions in the United 
States of America, II A Roberts, employment of 
graduates, and W G Adams, modification of the 
income tax 

Section G 

Prof Schroter, of Munich, is expected to atLend the 
meeting After the presidential address ihc most im¬ 
portant items of the programme are a discussion on 
internal combustion engines, opened by Mr C Dugald 
^ ® >r °f B* Hopkinson. On Thursday after¬ 

noon Mrs Ayrton will give a lecture on the origin of 
sand-ripples, illustrated by experiments which were 
recently shown at a conversazione at the Roval Society 
On Monday, August 22, papers wrll be read by C H 
Merz on the use of electricity on the North-Eastern 
Railway and on Tyneside; A A Campbell Swinton, 
electricity from water-power; W M Morley and A. G 
Hansard, energy losses in magnetising iron; Prof. 

J A Fleming, large bulb incandescent lamps as 
secondary standards of light The following communi¬ 
cations have been arranged for Tuesday, August 23 — 
Major Sir Hanbury Brown, K C.M G , on the Nile 
irrigation problem, J, H Wirksteed, a universal test- 
mg-machinc of 300 tons for full-sized members of struc¬ 
tures ; S Cowper Coles, a new process for applying zinc 
to metallic surfaces; J W Hayward, the effects of 
receiver drop in a compound engine 


Section H 

The guests who have accepted Lhe invitation to attend 
connected with this section include Prof Deu&sen, of 
Kiel; Mr, Howltt, Australia; Prof Kabbadies, Athens; 
Prof. Montehus, Stockholm; Prof Schmidt, Copen- 
hagen; and Dr* R. Livi, Rome 
'y 1 e address of the president (Mr Henry Balfour) will 
be delivered on Thursday at 10 30, and will deal with the 
theory of evolution in the material arts, as expounded 
®y Wte General Pitt-Rivers, and illustrated in the 
PUMlivers Museum at Oxford The same subject will 
pursued by Prof Moqtetius, of Stockholm, In a 
jtjjdy of the evolution of the lotus-omamept, by Prof 
Petrie In regtord to the senes of Roman lamps 
discovered in this Season's excavations at Ekhnaqya, in 
SaPPh Amro? Mr* R T. GUnther in a paper on the 
dwutosfrom Naples? 
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Friday's session will be deVofed'to papers o^anthro 
pologicai surveys, actual and projected, in variou$bartS 
'of the world Special stress will bo laid by Ppof 17 J, 
Cunningham, Mr J Gray, Mr F C Snrubfcall, and 
others on the practical value of such surveys of the 
ph\steal characters of a complex modern population in 
providing data for inquiries oT hygienic, economic, and 
tven political nature, and a discussion is arranged on 
the best means of organising such suiveys, with special 
reference to the w r ork of the committee on physical 
deterioration, the report of which is, fortunately, now 
available for consideration 

\noLher important discussion, aUo set down provi¬ 
sionally for Friday, deals wuh the report of the com¬ 
mittee on the present state of anthiupological teaching 

Monday will be devoted to papers on social and 
religious institutions, and on folklore, and to a dis¬ 
cussion of Sir Richard Temple's method of recording 
Lhe languages of savages 

Tuesday's programme deals wiLh lecent work in 
Greek lands, with papers by Dr Arthur Evans, Miss 
Boyd, and Messrs Bosanquct and Dawkins, on their 
lespective excavations in Crete, and with a demonstra¬ 
tion by Prof Montehus on the geometrical period in 
Greece Other archaeological papers deal with recent 
excavations on prehistoric sites in Denmark, Scotland, 
and elsewhere 

The papers hitherto received on points of human 
anatomy aie of less popular inhrest and will probably 
be discussed by a subsection on one of the days of the 
meeting, to be announced later 

Section I 

The following American and foreign physiologies 
hope to be present at the meeting —Prof Atwater, 
Middletown, U S A , Dr Asher, Berne, Prof Adam¬ 
kiewicz, Craiow, Prof Boruttau, Gottingen, Prof 
Biedl, Vienna, Fraulein Biencnfcld, Vienna, Dr Bar- 
bien, Pans, Dr Camus, Pans, Prof Cavnzzani, 
frerrara; Prof Dupuy, Paris, Prof Donaldson, 
Chicago, Prof Frohhch, Vanna, Prof GIry, Pans; 
Prof van Gchuchten, Louvain, Prof Johannaon, 
Stockholm, Prof Kosscl, Heidelberg, Prof Munk, 
Berlin, Prof Magnus, Heidelberg, Prof Mare 3 , 
Prague, Prof Macallum, Toronto, Prof Nioloux, 
Pans, Prof Porter, Cambridge, USA, Prof Stewart, 
Chicago; Dr Vercss, Wurzburg, Prof Verworn, GUt- 
tingcn, Dr Vaschidc, Paris, Prof Wedcnskii, St# 
Petersburg 

The organising committee has introduced two 
items which it is hoped will prove of considerable in¬ 
terest. Prof Atwater will give a IrUure entitled 
li Nutrition Experiment* on Man in the United States M 
The lecture will include an account of the laborious 
researches carried on at Middletown, U S A , under the 
auspices of the United States Government The lecture 
will be of an entirely popular character, and Prof 
Atwater will deal not only with the stru tly physiological, 
but also with the economic aspect of the subject. He 
will treat of such problems as the feeding of the very 
poor in large cities The second new feature will be 
a couple of discussions of a highly technical nature— 
oxidation and functional activity, and conduction and 
structure in the nerve-cell and nerve-arc The discus¬ 
sions will be opened by Sir John Burdon-Sanderson attf 
prof Langley respectively There will also be a nunffr 
ber of papers on physiological subjects, and on Saturday 
morning two sittings will take place simultaneously, 
one being devoted to pathology and the other to experi¬ 
mental psychology and the special senses 

Section K (Botany and Agriculture) 

The following botanical gpests are expected —Prof. 
Bertrand, Lille, Prpf. Borsi, Palermo; Prof Choda^, 
Geneva; Prof Czafpek, Prague; M de Candolle, 
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GcnevA^Prof Engler, JHerlin, Prof Errara, Brussels, 
PrqfrjEnftsson, Stockholm; Prof Fujii, Tokio, Mile 
Gold flusProf, Klebs, Halle; Dr, Lotsy, Leyden; Prof. 
MacfarJane, Philadelphia, Dr Overton, WUrzburg; 
Prof Pjerce, Stanford University, California; Prof, 
Reuike, Kiel; Prof Schroter, Zurich, Dr Schoute, 
Wa pen in gen, Prof de Toni, Modena, Prof Vochting, 
Tubingen; Mme Weber van Bosse, Amsterdam, Prof 
Zachanas, Hamburg, 

Mr, Francis Darwin’s presidential address will deal 
with the statolith theory of geotropism, being a dis¬ 
cussion of the recent work on the means by which plants 
" perceive ” the force of gravity The semi-popular 
lecture, which in recent years has become one of the 
features of the section, will be given on Monday after¬ 
noon, at a 30 p.m , by Dr D H Scott. Prof H. Mar¬ 
shall Ward and Prof Jakob Eriksson, of Stockholm, 
will discuss their recent important researches on the bi¬ 
ology of the fungi, especially the Uredmes, The struc¬ 
ture of the Cyanophyceae will be dealt with by Prof. 
Zachanas, of Hamburg, Prof Chodat, of Geneva, and 
others Dr J. P Lotsy, of Leyden, has promised to give 
an account of the virgin woods of Java, and Prof S H 
Vines will read a paper on the proteases of plants Dr 
F F. Blackman will give an account, illustrated by ex¬ 
periments, of his important researches on assimilation 
and respiration, Prof A G Tansley will give an 
address on some problems of ecology, followed by 
papers on various aspects of ecological botany by Prof 
Engler, of Berlin, Dr W G Smith, and Messrs T W. 
Woodhead and F T Lewis Papers will be contributed 
to this section also by Profs Uzapek, Vtichting, G 
Pierce, C E Bertrand, Dr Margaret Stopes, Miss 
Sibille Ford, Prof Hartog, Dr. W G Lang, E A 
Newell Arber, J Parkin, Dr A Reginald Buller, 
Alfred P Maudslay, Harold A Wager, G Barger and 
others. 

For the first time in the history of the Association 
there will be a subsection devoted to agriculture, pre¬ 
sided over by Dr W. Somerville 
The following communications have been promised — 
A D Hall (Rothamsted Experimental Station), 
the probable error of agricultural field experi¬ 
ments, and analysis of the soil by means of the plant; 
T S Dymond (County Laboratories, Chelmsford), the 
influence of sulphate as manure upon the yield and 
Xe&ding' value of crops, and the determination of the 
availability of insoluble phosphate in manures, R. H. 
Biffen, the improvement of wheats and Mendel’s laws, 
R* H Elliot, the clover mystery— a probable solution of 
it; Prof Middleton, improvement of clay pastures 
through the agency of clovers , T B Wood and R, A 
Berry, chemical composition of root crops 


Section L 


The visitors to this section include Dr Anderssen, 
Christiania, M Demolms, La Guichardiire, Prof 
Dewey, Chicago; Dr Gallander, Orebro, Miss Laura 
Drake Gill, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York; M A Gobert, Brussels, M Hovelaque, 
Pans; Dr Hausknecht, Kiel, Miss Hazard, president 
of Wellesley College, U S.A., Miss Irwin, Dean of Rad- 
cliffe CoUen| Cambridge, USA; Fraulein Knittel, 
Breslau, PflSf. Mangold, Berlin; Prof Milnch, Berlin; 
Mme Dick May, Paris, Miss Oakley, Montreal; 
Director Tniper, Jena; Froken Whitlock, Djursholm, 
Sweden, Miss M. A Will cox, professor at Bryn Mawr, 


One Of the chief debates in Section L will be on the 
subject of school-leaving certificates, with special 
reference to the scheme proposed by the consultative 
comirntoteg of the Board of Education. Other important 
auhjPB* selected for discussion jps the national and 
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local provision for the training of teachers, and manual 
instruction in its broadest sense Afternoon setnU 
popular talks will probably be given by A. D. Hall, 
director of the Lawes Agricultural Trust, on the need 
of scientific method in elementary rural instruction, and 
by Prof Armstrong on the research method applied to 
expenmen tal teaching 

The above summary is based on the facts supplied by 
the recorders of the several sections 

Tickets and programmes of local arrangements may 
now be obtained on application to the local secretaries, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


SIR JOHN SIMON , K C.B , F R. 5 . 

B Y the death of Sir John Simon, which occurred on 
July 23, in his eighty-eighth year, this country 
has lost one of the leaders in sanitary science 
who with Chadwick and others made the Victorian 
period a memorable one. Simon commenced the 
study of medicine in 1833, when he was seventeen 
years old, and attended both St Thomas’s Hospital 
and the recently established King’s College. Here 
he studied under Joseph Henry Green, the first 
professor of surgery at the last-named college, and 
acted as assistant to Todd in preparation for his physi¬ 
ological lectures. On the foundation of King’s Col¬ 
lege Hospital in 1840, Simon became senior assistant 
surgeon, being associated with men so well known as 
Fergusson, Partridge and Bowman It was in 1848 
chat he turned his attention to that branch of medicine 
m which his name became famous The Corporation 
of the City of London applied to Parliament for powers 
to improve the sanitary administration of the City, and 
as the result of the passing of the City Sewers Act he 
was appointed Medical Officer of Health About this 
time the epidemic recurrence of cholera in this and 
other countries began to attract attention, and in 1855 
it was decided to create a Central Board of Health, for 
the medical officership of which Simon was selected* 
In 1858 the functions of the Board were transferred to 
the Privy Council. This position made him adviser 
to the Government on all sanitary and medical matters, 
and he continued to act until 1876, when be resigned 
his appointment, and on his retirement the decoration' 
of C B was conferred on him On the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887 he was created a 
K.C B In 1867 he was appointed a Crown member 
of the General Medical Council, and took an active part 
in the work of that body until 1895 
The effect of Simon's work as Medical Officer of 
Health was far more than local; his annual reports, 
which cover the years 1848 to 1855, form a landmark in 
the history of English sanitation; they survey the sanh 
tary condition of the City, review the risks arising 
from cholera and other infective diseases, detail the 
evils of overcrowding, and direct attention to a condi¬ 
tion of affairs which until then had escaped notice. In 
1853 he was appointed one of the commissioners to 
inquire into the outbreak of cholera at Gateshead and 
Newcastle, and in 1856 submitted a report on the out¬ 
breaks of that disease m London in 1&1&-49 and in 
1 ^53~54> conclusively demonstrating the dependence of 
these epidemics on a polluted water supply. In 1857 
he published a volume entitled “ Papers on the History 
and Practice of Vaccination,” which was followed in 
1858 by the " Report on the Sanitary State of the 
People of England,” which demonstrated for the first 
time the wide variations which exist in the local, 
incidence of certain diseases and emphasised the/ 
need for skilled inquiry. During his term ofofflce 
under the Privy Council the results of a number of' 
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classical investigations were embodied in his reports, 
e g Into diphtheria, diseases of the cotton famine, 
pulmonary diseases, &c. In 1862-63 an important in¬ 
quiry was undertaken into dangerous industries, in 
1863 a survey of the hospitals of the United Kingdom. 
In 1865^66 he had to establish the organisation to deal 
with cholera, in 1871 that to deal with the great 
epidemic of small-pox, and in 1870 he initiated a scheme 
for laboratory work in public health, He was an un¬ 
compromising opponent of the useless practice of 
quarantine 

Simon’s resignation in 1876 was brought about by 
the Local Government Board Act of 1871 creating the 
Local Government Board In Simon’s opinion large 
questions of medical policy affecting the whole 
country could only be adequately dealt with by a 
Ministry of Health, a view which is widely held by the 
medical profession at present, and, having allowed time 
to see how the new Acts would work, he retired dis¬ 
couraged and disheartened It is true that the Medical 
Officer of the Loral Government Board and its staff 
now have duties and responsibilities far wider and 
more numerous than they were at the date of the 
creation of the Board, but still a great opportunity was 
missed In 1890 he published his great work on 
11 English Sanitary Institutions ” 

Simon numbered among his friends many of the 
greatest men of the nineteenth century—Darwin, 
Buckle, G H Lewes, Kingsley, Renan, Tennyson, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones and many others He was in 1878 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons, and was 
the recipient of numerous other honours He has gone 
to his rest honoured of all men, and his name will ever 
live in the annals of sanitary science 

R T Hewihtt 


A BANKER NATURALIST 

the sudden death of Mr Henry Evans on 
July 23 the Midlands have lost a well-known and 
wealthy banker, and the West Highlands of Scotland 
an equally well-known deer-stalker, yachtsman and 
naturalist Born in 1831, he was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduated there, and was a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate of the University to the end of his 
life, coming up from time to time to tecord his vote on 
matters of importance Early in his career he appears 
to have developed a love of natural history pursuits, for 
while an undergraduate he became an associate of the 
Ray Club, of which there are only six at a time, chosen 
on account of some proved zeal in these studies He 
took at that time to entomology, and made a collection 
■of British Lepidoptera. Even up to the end of his life, 
whan he had long abandoned these early predilections, 
ha was still proud of his insect cabinet, and especially 
of the numerous and fine specimens which it included 
of the now extinct English large copper butterfly 
Being the youngest son of a banker, he naturally be¬ 
came a partner in his father's bank, that of Messrs. 
W and S Evans and Co,, of Derby, and on its amalga¬ 
mation with another firm he was made a director of the 
new company, Crompton Evans Union Bank But 
though a shrewd and capable man of business, he 
never tnlngled in public affairs. The leisure of his 
younger years was largely given to rifle-shooting, in 
which he grew to be one of the best shott io the 
country. He competed at the Wimbledon meetings of 
the Nu^onal Rifle Association until a lamentable acci¬ 
dent occurred 'to him at one of the practices, when 
the rifle of a fcontpanion was unwittingly discharged 
against ht* lag. Three successive amputations were 
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necessitated, and he had to go up on crutches to receive 
a prize which he had won This disaster, however, 
was not allowed to deprive him of his favourite sport 
He had become an expert shot among the red deer of 
the Scottish forests and the seals of the coast of Conne¬ 
mara, and with indomitable courage he now availed 
himself of the help of a pony and continued his cam¬ 
paigns among the mountains with more success than 
ever In one season he fired fifty-two shots and killed 
fifty deer After renting various tracts of ground in 
the Highlands, he finally, in 1875, leased the forest 
which comprises the extensive mountain ground in the 
centre of the island of Jura Choosing a tract of bare 
moorland that sloped down to the sea, he built there a 
comfortable mansion-house, surrounding it with trees 
and shrubs and flowers, covering it with roses, and in¬ 
geniously devising expedients that baffled the Atlantic 
blasts and enabled his vegetation to bloom and spread 
This charming Highland retreat became his home for 
some months every season for nearly thirty years, and 
he lingered longer there as time went on until 
eventually he spent more than half of each year in 
Jura But though deer-stalking was the original and 
predominant motive for these prolonged northern 
sojourns, he was far more than a mere sportsman His 
early love of natural history pursuits found an ample 
field for development in his island home, but it was to 
the birds that he now gave his attention Gifted with 
excellent eyesight, Mr Evans was an acute and 
accurate observer The rapidity and exactness of his 
recognition of birds on the wing were so remarkable 
that to friends who accompanied him it almost seemed 
as if he were the happy possessor of another sense 
beyond the number allotted to ordinary mortals He 
made his mountains and moors in Jura a perfect para¬ 
dise for wild birds No gun or trap was ever allowed 
to be used against them, and everything was done that 
would induce them to frequent the district 

But it was not only m his own forest that Mr Evans 
watched the habits of wild birds He fitted out a 
steam yacht, the Aster , of 250 tons, on which he usually 
spent a month or two every year, cruising around the 
coasts and islands of the west and north of Scotland 
He was thus able to gratify his passionate love of cliffy 
scenery and his delight in the crowded breeding haunts* 
of the northern sea-fowl There are few precipices and 
inlets in the west and north of Scotland which he had 
not visited and about which he had not some natural 
history record to tell He used to keep jottings of 
these observations But he had no ambition to be an 
author The retiring disposition which kept him from 
taking part in public affairs prevented him also from 
publishing any account of what he saw \1l that he 
observed, however, was freely communicated to those 
whom it would interest Some of his observations 
have thus been mode generally known, but his 
numerous unpublished notes on the distribution of 
birds all over the west of Scotland would doubt¬ 
less furnish valuable material to zoologists in¬ 
terested in this subject Besides shooting his red 
deer in Jura, he studied them as a four-footed com¬ 
munity living isolated under special conditions. He 
embodied his observations and statistics in a little 
pamphlet printed some years ago, but only for private 
distribution, and entitled 11 Jura Red Deer.” Before 
surrendering his forest to the landlord he brought the 
records of aeer-life up to the end of his tenancy and 
embodied them In an Interleaved copy of the pamphlet. 
His experience had enabled him to gather together a 
good number of valuable facta. It Is much to be 
desired that the completed pamphlet should be care¬ 
fully revised by a competent editor and published as a 
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contribution to the discussion of the struggle for life 
among a single species on a small island 
Three years ago Mr Evans was stricken down by 
what with most men would have been a fatal illness. 
But his strength of constitution and marvellous deter¬ 
mination of character enabled him to recover suf¬ 
ficiently to be once more able to resume his voyaging in 
the Aster Deer-stalking, however, with all its joys 
among the comes of Jura was no longer possible for 
him Accordingly he gave up his deer-forest and pur¬ 
chased the beautiful estate of Ascog, in Bute, which he 
immediately set about to alter and improve At the 
end of June last he started with a few friends on what 
proved to be his longest and last cruise Under 
pleasant conditions of weather he vis 1 Led all his 
favourite haunts—the cliffs of Mingulay and Barra 
Head, the sea-lochs of the chain of the Outer Hebrides, 
the precipices of St Kilda with their vast swarms of 
sea-fowl, the fjords of western Sutherland, the cliffs 
and inlets of Orkney, and the voes and furthest islets 
of Shetland In many of these places the 4 ster was 
a familiar visitor, and was received with blowing of 
horns and other signs of welcome At St Kilda the 
villagers ran up their flag, and half the popula¬ 
tion came out in a couple of boats to see their 
old friend and benefactor, who never failed to 
bring Lhem some token of his thoughtful interest 
In their welfare The cruise was successfully 
completed by the return of the yacht to Oban, but be¬ 
fore the final day, which was to include the rounding 
of the Mull of Can tyre and the passage up the Firth of 
Clyde to Bute, it was resolved to anchor opposite the 
old Jura home and to spend there the following Sunday 
(July 24) Mr Evans had been remarkably well all 
the voyage, and was delighted to have successfully 
accomplished all that he had wished to do On reach¬ 
ing Jura he went ashore for a short walk along the 
coast-road He had hArdly landed, however, and was 
in the act of conversing with an old gamekeeper who 
had come down to greet him when he dropped dead as 
he sat His retiring modesty kept him from making 
many friends, but his frank and kindly nature and his 
vein of quaint humour endeared him to the restricted 
circle that was privileged with his friendship He will 
^be mourned by many a lowly family in the west of 
Scotland that has good reason to remember his cheery 
reeling and his generous help He has left a benefac- 
on to the museum of Cambridge University, which 
has already been enriched by valuable contributions 
from him in his life-time A. G. 


NOTES . 

Captain Arthur Mostvn Field, R N , has been appointed 
successor to Rear-Admiral Sir W J L Wharton, KCB , 
FRS,, as hydrographer to the Navy, the retirement of Sir 
William Wharton having taken place on Monday last 

The next annual meeting of the British Medical Associ- 
atlon will takaplace Jn Leicester, the president-elect being 
Mr G C rranklin, senior surgeon to the Leicester 
Infirmary. The council of the association will recommend 
that the meeting in 1906 be held in Toronto 

The next session of the American Medical Association 
will take place from July 11 to 14, 1905, at Portland, Oregon, 
' under the presidency of Or Louis S McMurtry, of Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky 

< 

^Tiie Board of Estimate of the City of New York has 
flpted the sum of aoooJ towards an Investigation by a com- 
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mission of medical experts as to the contagious nature or 
otherwise of pneumonia 

The Fitzpatrick lectures at the Royal College of 
Physicians for the present year will be delivered by Dr 
J Frank Payne on November 8 and 11, the titles beihg 
respectively “ Gilbertus Anglicus and Medicine in the Anglo- 
Norman Period,” and " Ricardus Anglicus and the History 
of Anatomy in the Middle Ages " The Bradshaw lecture 
will be delivered on November 15, the lecturer—Dr F ¥. 
Caiger— taking as his subject “ Ihe "treatment of Enteric 
Fever ” 

The following lecture arrangements for 1905 have been 
made in connection with the Royal College of Physicians — 
The Goulstoman lecturer will be Dr W C. Bosanquet, the 
Milroy, Dr T M Legge, the Lumleian, Di W H 
Alkhin, the Oliver Sharpey, Dr L E Hill, the bitz- 
Patrick, Dr Norman Moore 

An American Society of Tropical McdiLine has been started 
in Philadelphia Dr 1 II Fenton is the first president, 
and a number of men of science who have made researches 
in the prevention of tropical diseases have been elected 
honorary members Among the latter we notice the names 
of Sir Patrick Manson, FRS, Dr C J Martin, FRS, 
and Prof R Koch 

Johns Hopkins University is, it is reported, about to 
undertake systematic work on the subject of tuberculosis 
Mr Henry Phipps, of Pittsburg, has given the sum of 
4000Z , by the help of which a dispensary building is to be 
erected so arranged that the treatment of patients may be 
attended to and the disease investigated 

A Reuter telegram published in the 1 tmes state* that 
according to a private telegram published by the Verdens 
Gang from Fmaes, in Finland, the captain of a vessel from 
Irnmso reports having found a bottle containing a letter 
sent off from M Andrde's Polar balloon expedition The 
bottle, which was picked up on a small Island north of Spits¬ 
bergen, contains a lettrr bearing a date In 1898 Particulars 
as to the contents of the letter will not be available for 
another month A private telegram from Finaes published 
by the Landsblad says that the bottle was found on the 
island of Moffen, to the north of Spitsbergen 

A Board of Agriculture has recently been established in 
the Bahamas, and d'kotamc station is to be started in con¬ 
nection with it for which a curator will be required. 
Applications for the post should be made m the first instahca 
to the Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the West 
Indies, Barbados 

The Barker anatomical prize of thirty guineas has been 
awarded to Mr Charles Cooper, a student In the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin The prize is offered annually, 
and is open to all students In any medical school in the 
United Kingdom This is the fifth successive year the prize 
has been conferred on a student of a Dublin college. 

The St Bartholomew's Hospital testimonial to Mr. Alfred 
Willett will, says the Lancetj take the forth of a silver medal 
to be known as the ” Willett medal, M which will be awarded 
each year to the candidate obtaining the highest marks in 
operative surgery in the Brackepbury surgical scholfrehlp. 
A gold medal of the same design will be presented to Mr, 
Willett. 

b death is announced 'of Prof Sliponda, tetMtfly 
principal of the Royal Veterinary College, and cofisultltfg 
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veterinary surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society Prof, 
Smionds made many researches into the diseases of animals, 
and became professional adviser to the Privy Council In all 
matters relating to the regulations and supervision of the 
■rattle trade. 

According to the Scientific American, the patents of the 
Op Forest and Maskelyne wireless telegraphy systems have 
been amalgamated The object of the combination is the 
employment of wireless telegraphy as a feeder for cable 
telegraphic systems In cooperation with the cubic 
Lompames, it is proposed to link Isolated islands with the 
nearest cable stations, and to develop wireless communication 
between ships and shore, and between vessels at sea 'I his 
combination will, it is thought, strengthen both systems 
The Dp Forest apparatus is a sound recorder, the messages 
l>eing received on the principle of a telephone, while the 
Maskelyne system is a tape recorder By this amalgamation, 
therefore, either system will be available according to 
requirements 

KalguiArb's monument to the memory of Pasteur was, as 
announced in Nature of July 21, unveiled in Paris by Presi¬ 
dent Loubet on July 16 The monument is the result of an 


International subscription, and may be regarded as a world¬ 
wide tribute to the memory of a great man of science The 
illustration! reproduced from La Nature , serves to convey 
an excellent idea of the memorial The whole monument 
Is about seven metres in height, of which a little more than 
four metres form the pedestal Pasteur is shown seated and 
In deep thought, Beneath the statue round the pedestal are 
grouped allegorical figures which recall very naturally the 
successive discoveries made by Pasteur. On the front face 
of the pedestal occur the words 11 Pasteur 1822-1895 *' and 
underneath the Inscription 11 Ce monument est dO 1 une 
eousctrlptlbn Internationale " 

A statue to Jan Pieter Minckeleri, the reputed discoverer 
of 00*1 gai, wa $ unveiled last month in Maastricht, Holland. 
Miftdtotar* was born "10,1748, and became In 1772 professor 
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of physics in the University of Louvain, where in 1784, in 
endeavouring to discover a substitute for hydrogen, he 
succerded in obtaining from the distillation of powdered coal 
a gas which he called 11 Inflammable air " It was in 
1785 that he first utilised the gas for lighting purposes, 
when a class-room in the Louvain University was Illumin¬ 
ated by his method He died in 1824 at the age of seventy- 
six years 

The first annual convention of the British Foundry men's 
Association was begun on Tuesday last at Manchester, when 
the president, Mr Buchanan, delivered his inaugural 
address Papers on the structure of metal and alloys, illus¬ 
trated by photomicrographs of types of cast iron, steel, 
brass, and bronze, used in foundry practice, by Mr Percy 
Longmuir (Carnegie medallist), and strength tests of cast 
metals, by Mr W T MacCall, were read and discussed, 
and on Wednesday visits were pdid to some industrial 
centres 

Several parts of Pans bring so infested with mosquitoes, 
the matter of their suppression has been considered by the 
Conseil d'Hygifcne et de Salubrity de la Seine, which, aicord¬ 
ing to the Paris correspondent of the Lancet, recently 
adopted certain conclusions of which 
the following is a summary —In the 
first place stagnant water where their 
eggs are hatched and localities where 
the insects collect, such as cellars, 
sewers, and dark places, ought to be 
kept under observation Drains and 
sewers of all kinds, and the open¬ 
ings of the pipes which supply water 
in the streets, should be regularly 
inspected to avoid collections of 
stagnant water, and insects assem¬ 
bling in numbers should be destroyed 
either by a burning torch or by lime- 
washing Roofs and rain-water 
gutters ought to be examined, and 
water ought not to be allowed to 
lodge in the gutters Nothing cap¬ 
able of holding water should be 
placed in front of windows, and 
places which are the haunts of 
mosquitoes should be well ventilated 
Stagnant water should not be allowed 
to remain in gardens and courtyards 
Fountains and basins in publU places 
should be emptied and cleansed at 
least once a week, and plenty of fish 
should be kept in large sheets of 
water In basins and casks standing 
on private ground there should be a layer 0/ petroleum oil on 
the surface of the water (about a gram per square metre), 
or if the water contains fish a layer of salad oil, The public 
should be advised to use mosquito curtains Mosquito bites 
should be treated with a drop of tincture 6f iodine or with 
a drop of a solution of guaiacoi of 1 per cent strength 

According to the Lancet t Dr W H Symons, medical 
officer of health, Bath, has completed a geological model 
of the City of Bath and the surrounding district covering 
an area of 36 square miles The horiiontal scale Is six 
inches to the mile, and the vertical scale is six inches to 
1000 feet. The model has been placed in the museum pf 

the Royal Literary and Philosophical institution of the city 

* 

Prof SchAfb*, F.R S , describes a simple and efficient 
method of performing artificial respiration In the human 
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subject, especially in case* of drowning (Med Chirurg 
Trans., vol Ixxxvli). Immediately the patient is re¬ 
covered from the water he la placed face downwards, the 
head being turned sideways so that the mouth and nose are 
unobstructed, with a folded coat under the lower part of 
the chest, if respiration has ceased every instant of delay 
is serious. The operator then places himself athwart, or 
on one side of, the patient's body in a kneeling posture 
and facing the head He places his hands flat over the lower 
part of the back (on the lowest ribs), one on each side, and 
gradually throws the weight of his body on to them so as 
to produce firm pressure—which must not be violent—on the 
patient's chest This compresses the chest, and air (and 
water if there be any) is driven out of the patient’s lungs 
He then raises his body slowly so as to remove the pressure, 
still keeping his hands in position, This process of apply- 
mg pressure and of relaxation of pressure by the forward 
and backward movement of the operator’s body Is repeated 
every four or five seconds without any marked pauce between 
the movements T his course mui»t be pursued for at least 
half an hour, or until the natural respirations are resumed 
If the respirations after being established tend to fail, the 
process of artificial respiration must again be resorted to 
If there be means, others may remove the wet clothing by 
cutting it off, and may apply hot flannels to the body and 
limbs and hot bottles to the feet, but nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with the regular and systematic appli¬ 
cation of artificial respiration No attempt should be made 
to give restoratives by the mouth until natural breathing 
has re-commenced In another paper Prof SchbTer gives 
the results of the experiments he has performed, Bhowing 
the efficiency of his system of treatment (Proc Roy Soc 
Edin , xxv., part J) 

It has always been more or less tacitly assumed that the 
difficulties which attend respiration at great altitudes are 
due solely to' the diminished tension of the atmospheric 
oxygen Two papers bv A Mosso in the Aih det Lined 
for June 19 would tend to disprove this assumption It is 
shown, in the first place, that when the barometric pressure 
of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen is diminished to one- 
third of an atmosphere, whilst the proportion of oxygen 
Is increased so that its partial pressure is the same as m 
ordinary circumstances, severe inconvenience is fricurred by 
breathing the mixture, and an abnormal respiration and 
pulse frequency are produced That this 15 due not merely 
to the increased proportion of oxygen U shown by a study 
of the effects produced by breathing pure oxygen on the 
summit of Monte Rosa. Analyses of the blood indicate that 
a diminution in the proportion of carbon dioxide, caused 
by the low pressure, is probably responsible for the result, 
and this view is upheld by the fact that a mixture of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide, containing 20 per cent of the latter, 
which on being inhaled m Turin caused giddiness and 
vomiting was breathed with ease and a sense of pleasure 
on Monte Rosa 

In a paper by G Gallo in the same number of the Atli 
an account is given of the conditions under which tellurium 
can be estfnuifbd elect roly ucaily. Previous attempts to effect 
the electrolytic deposition of the element have been un¬ 
satisfactory because of the powdery nature of the product 
It is now shown that the presence of sodium pyrophosphate 
in the electrolysed solution causes the tellurium to be de- 
poeited as a firmly adherent film s when, by saturating the 
solution with carbon dioxide, this film Is protected from 
oxidation, Its weight corresponds with a quantitative 
separation- * 
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In the same journal for July 3 appear two papers Of 
considerable physiological interest In the first, by 
A. Mosso and G Galeotti, it Is shown that when alcohol 
is ingested at great altitudes, for instance at the lummiv 
of Monte Rosa, it fails altogether to produce Its usual 
characteristic effects There is no indication of 4 either 
excitement or Intoxication, and it appears that at such a 
height the nerve cells are no longer responsive to alcoholic 
stimulus The second paper, by A Horlitzka, deals withr 
the self-digestion of pepsin. From the experiments de¬ 
scribed it is concluded that, as a proteid, pepsin is capable 
of being digested by itself to form peptone, and that this* 
change always occurs in a warm aqueous solution of pepsin 
containing hydrochloric acid A falling-off of the digestive 
activity with regard to other proteids is a measure of the 
gradual change 

In the Memone of the R 1 st Bologna (series vi , vol i,) 
Prof August© Righi describes a number of measurement* 
he has made on the radio-activity of common metals The* 
rate of discharge, in dry carbon dioxide gas, of an especially 
constructed single-leaf electroscope of smalt capacity was 
observed when the leaf was hanging immediately above a 
disc of the metal in question It was found that nearly alf 
the common metals had practically the same ionising effect 
as glass, lead and bismuth were exceptions, their power of 
rendering a gas conducting being abnormally great The 
observation 11 of significance because particularly active 
modifications of lead and bismuth have already been obtained 
by other workers 

A further contribution to the subject of Mendehan law* 
by Mr C C. Hurst appears in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society (May), wherein he describes hi» 
experiments upon heredity In peas, undertaken with the 
object of repeating Mendel’s original observations, an im¬ 
portant point is the consideration of the histological differ¬ 
ence between races, as, for instance, between round and 
wrinkled peas In the same volume wifi be found two« 
papers devoted to the ins In the first Miss Armitage treats 
of bulbous Irises for the rock garden, and of rhizomatous 
species for the water garden, and appends a list of pheno¬ 
logies! observations which shows that by judicious selection 
of species it is possible to have Iris flowers continuously for 
eight months, the variability of the flower, and the distinc¬ 
tion between bearded and beardless irises is the subject ol 
an article by Mr W. J Caparne 

It has been stated on good authority that more than half 
of the waste lands In Ireland are suitable for forest plant¬ 
ations, and Dr. Henry, in the course of a lecture on 
" Forests, Wild and Cultivated," delivered before the Royal 
Society of Dublin In February, advanced further arguments 
in favour of afforestation He pointed out that Ireland 
possesses an ideal forest climate on account of the heavy 
rainfall, the mild climate, and the absence of cold winds 
in winter To illustrate his remarks on forest manage¬ 
ment, the author took his descriptions from French practice, 
including plantations in the districts of the Jura and the 
Vosges, and In the Landes, where successful results have 
been obtained with a strict regard for economy. 

Thb Natural History Museum recently received from 
Osborne House two mounted heads and one skull of Spanish 
draught oxen, sent by command of His Majesty the King. 
They have remarkably fine horns, and serve to illustrate 
the difference between this handsome breed and the Spudijh 
fighting bull, of which an entire specimen has been exhibited 
for the past few years. t < 
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To Nofursn for June and July Dr L Stejneger, of the 
V S. National Museum, communicates an Interesting paper 
on the " Celtic pony 11 recently described by Prof J C 
Ewart and its relation to the now extinct tarpan of the 
Russian steppes, and to a Norwegian breed termed the 
fjordhest 11 All appear to be closely related, if not, 
indeed, identical, the tarpan and the 11 fjordhest," at any 
rate, frequently lacking the callosity on the hind limb 

Judging from the fact that the one on the brain of the 
sheep has reached a third edition, Dr B, G Wilder's 
Physiology Practicums," published bv the author at Ithaca, 
U S,A , appear to have attained the success they deserve 
Seven plates illustrate the part before us 


No interruption to the steady pursuit of science in Japan 
appears to be caused by the war, three parts (one of them 
of exceptional thickness) of the /carnal of the College of 
Science of Tokyo having reached us by last mail The 
first of these (vol xvm , art 7), whnh comprises no less 
than 307 pages of text, illustrated by 23 plates, is devoted 
to the fourth instalment of Dr I Ijima's studies on the 
hexactinellid sponges In this section the author treats of 
the family Rossellidx, which he divides into three sub¬ 
families Of the other two parts to hand, one (vol xix , 
■art 14) contains a study by Mr K Ycndo of the gemcula 
of the calcareous algas of the group Coral tins, while the 
other (vol xix , arts iS and 19) is devoted to descriptions 
of certain low plant-organisms by Mr K Saito 

The Entomologists' Monthly Magaeine for August con¬ 
tains notes by Mr J R Tomlin on Manx beetles, whirh 
are said to be of interest in respect to island faunas, while 
Mr J J Walker, who has recently visited Melbourne, 
contributes a notice of his inspection of the Curtis collection 
of British insects preserved in the museum of that city 
This collection, it appears, was purchased about 1864 from 
the widow of Mr J Curtis According to Mr Walker, it 
contains the types of several of Curtis’s species or varieties 
—it Is a pity that these should be in Australia 


The Biologtsches Centralblatt for July 15 contains the 
third instalment of an article by Mr G Klebs on the problem 
of development, the author in this instance discussing the 
evidence afforded by the lower plants Dr W Petersen 
concludes his essay on the value of " indifferent ” characters 
a* species distinctions, and Dr W Volz communicates a 
note on the distribution of the two species of gibbon in¬ 
habiting Sumatra 


In the Bulletin de la Classe des Sciences (Brussels), 1904, 
No 3 , M P Mansion directs attention to the new inter¬ 
national language proposed by Prof Peano in the form 
of u Latin without inflexions " The attempts at building 
up a universal language in the forms of the Volapiik of 
Schleyer and the Esperanto of Dr. Zamenhof have both 
met with considerable success, but it was left for the 
mathematician of Tunn to reduce the problem to what 
may be regarded as the limit of simplicity by proposing, 
in 1903, a modification of Latin, in which not only genders, 
persons, cases, and niimbers are abolished, as previously 
euggested by Leibnitz, but even tenses and mood^s are no 
longer retained This system would not only have the 
advantagemaking 'Latin the language of the l^rned 
worlds as it uead to be In the middle ages, but it could 
be very eerily Introduced owing to the extent^ to which 
Latin |t taught in schools all the world over 


.Vt'E. Si bQMXta Jim carriwl out a number or uperi- 
**•§;*• tbo fhytitrtogieal uni pathological action* of the 
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radium emanations derived from 10 milligrams of radium 
bromide dissolved In 10 cubic centimetres of water (Arch 
d’ElectnaU mid , No 142, 1904) Frogs and mice ex¬ 
posed to the emanations for 5-6 days became ill and died, 
heemolysis occurred in defibrinated blood exposed for 
two or three days, and the vitality of bacterial cultures 
was destroyed after an exposure of two days The gastric 
and pancreatic ferments were, however, unaffected by the 
emanations 

The commission consisting of Colonel Bruce, F R S (chair¬ 
man), Major Horroclcs, Staff-Surgeon Shaw, R.N , Dr 
Zarnmit, chemical analyst and bacteriologist to the Govern¬ 
ment of Malta, and Dr R Johnstone, of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, has begun itB work of investigating the etiology 
and pathology of Mediterranean or Malta fever The experi¬ 
mental work is being carried on at the laboratories of the 
Naval Hospital, of the Army Station Hospital, and at the 
offices of the Board of Health, Malta The disease, says 
the British Medical Journal, is the cause not only of many 
deaths among sailors and soldiers, but also of much invalid¬ 
ing, which is all the greater owing to the prolonged course 
which the disease commonly runs even in cases which ulti¬ 
mately recover While it is known that the disease is due 
to a specific microbe, the Micrococcus mt-Uiensis, very little 
has yet been certainly ascertained as to the mode in which 
the specific agent maintains its existence and how infection 
is contracted A knowledge of these points in etiology is 
an essential preliminary to devising and enforcing effective 
prophylactic measures 

The Rontgen Society will in future publish its proceed¬ 
ings in its own journal, which will appear as a bi-monthly 
" during the working session " The first part of the 
Journal , dated July, has just reached us, and is a well pro¬ 
duced periodical which should be of service to radio¬ 
graphers In addition to Four full-page process plates, a 
separate photogravure portrait of Prof Silvanus P 
Thompson, FRS (the first president of the Rdntgen 
Society), is issued with the number 

Messrs Newton and Co # s new list of X-ray and high 
frequency apparatus has reached us It contains particulars 
of the latest forms of apparatus made by this firm, and 
should be seen by all workers in this branch of science 

The summer number of the Chemist and Druggist (dated 
July 30) contains an article on Sir William Ramsay and 
his work The paper contains a full-page illustration show¬ 
ing Sir William Ramsay in his laboratory experimenting 
with radium The Scientific American for July 33 also has 
a page illustration of Sir William Ramsay in his laboratory, 
the original photograph of which was specially taken for 
our American contemporary 

Several of the August issues of the monthly magazines 
that have reached us contain articles dealing with subjects 
of a more or less scientific character Thus Chambers's 
Journal has a contribution entitled 11 A Visit to a Wild- 
Animal Farm," the farm in question being that belonging 
to Mr R Leadbetter in Buckinghamshire, and known as 
Hazlemere Park, Good Words contains an appreciation of 
Stanley and a summary of the results of his work by Sir 
Harry Johpston , and In Pearson 1 1 Magazine, under the title 
of 11 Two Thousand Photographs a Second," the electro- 
stereo-chromophotographlc camera Invented* by M Lucien 
Bull for the photography of Insects in flight is described and 
graphically illustrated. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
The Red Spot on Jupiter —This object exhibited a 
slackening motion during the years from 1878 to 1900, It 
then became decidedly accelerated, so that the rotation 
period, which in 1899 and 1900 was gh 55m 41 7s , de¬ 
creased in 1901 to gh 55m 40 Os , and in 190a to 
gh 55m 390s In 1903 the spot again became retarded, 
and the rotation period increased to 9I1 55m 41 os This 

retardation has now in turn given way to another acceler¬ 
ation of speed In January last the longitude of the spot 
was 35 0 , whereas at the present time it is only 30°, so 
that Ihc rotation period during the first six months of 1904 
has been about gh 55m 395s It is difficult to explain 
these curious oscillations in velocity Some extensive dis¬ 
turbances have, however, affected the south temperate region 
of the planet in recent years, and a large dusky patch has 
been visible since 1901 rotating with a rate of gh. 55m 18 7s , 
or about 22 seconds less than that of the red spot Ihe 
motion of the latter may possibly have been affected by 
disturbances occurring in the same latitude, but this can 
only be fully determined by further observations In the 
meantime, both the red spot and the south temperate spot 
are being attentively watched as to their motions and appear¬ 
ances The two obiects were in conjunction In July, 190a, 
and June, 1904, and in the spring of 1906 the event will be 
repeated If the south temperate spot should remain visible 
until that time As to the red spot and its surroundings, 
they appear to form features of remarkable permanency, and 
die likely to rontinue perceptible for an indefinite period 
Variaiiie Radial Velocity or a Andromlda and Four 
otiifr Stars —Whilst engaged in hne-of-sight work with 
the Lowell spectrograph Mr V M Slipher discovered 
the variable radial velocities of a Andromeda, a Libra, 
a Scorpu, X Sagittam, and 1 Capricorm 
1 he velocities of a Andromeda were obtained from 
measurements of the Hy and 4481 magnesium lines, the 
helium 4472 line also being measurable They range from 
+ 20 (February 11) to —45 km (March 4), but are un¬ 
certain to a few kilometres The observations indicate a 
period of dbout 100 days and a very eccentric orbit 

The measurements of ihe a Librae spectrograms give a 
range between —60 km on May 24 and +20 km. on July 6, 
and suggest that both components are bright The velocities 
of it Storpn range between +25 (June 25) and —25 km 
(June 18) Only two plates were measured for X Sagittam, 
which is a visual variable having a period of seven days, 
and these gave + 1 and —22 km on June 19 and 22 re¬ 
spectively A range of from —45 km (September 7, 1903) 
to +6 km (July 6) was obtained for the radial velocity of 
a Capricorn! (Lowell Observatory Bulletin, No 11) 

1 Various Classics of Siliclum Lines and their Occur¬ 
rence in Stellar Spectra —In a communication to 
l'Acad&me des Sciences (Pans), M de Gramont de¬ 
scribes "iome results he has obtained during a senes of 
experiments on the effects of various amounts of self-induc- 
tion In the spark spectrum of sihcium. His observations 
led him to form two main classes of silicium lines — 
(iy those which are not affected or are strengthened by 
self-induction amounting to 0 03 henry, (2) those of which 
the intensities are reduced by self-induction and which dis¬ 
appear entirely with o 006 henry 

He further divides them into eight groups (a-17), and, in 
a table showing their Individual characteristics In the spark 
and in various stellar spectra, he shows their connections 
with the four temperature groups (silicium 1 -iv ) named 
by Sir Norman Lockver in his temperature classification of 
the stars From this table he draws the following con¬ 
clusions —(1) Only the spectra of the first class, 1 e 
hydrogen and helium stars, show the lines which disappear 
under cho adjoin of self-induction, those of helium, e g the 
Orion stars, exhibiting as strong lines those which are first 
to disappear (Lockyer silicium ill ), whilst the hydrogen 
stars, e.g Sirius, present the lines which are the last to 
disappear (silicium II) Stellar spectra of the second class 
(solar type) and the 11 flash spectrum M contain the lines 
which appear in both arc and spark, and resist seH-Induc- 
tiop, eg,* 3905 7 (slllchim 1) As the lines belonging to 
Sir Norman Lockyer's group Iv ore near oxygen and 
nitrogen lines, and always disappeared from the spectra with 
the air lines, and as oxygen and nitrogen have bead shown 
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to exist in the absorbing atmospheres of the stars the spectra 
of which show this group (e g, 0 Cruels), M Gramont 
suggests that these lines are attributable to air {Compter 
rendu 5 , No 3, vol exxvix ) 

Line of Sight Constants for some Orion Type Stars 
— In No 3, vol \i\ , of the Astrophysical Journal, Miss 
E F Dobbin gives a list of Ime-of-sight constants for 112 
stars of the Orion t)pe, computed for the reduction of the 
Bruce spectrograph observations 

Dr SLhlesmgcr’s foimultC, as employed in his “ Line-Of- 
Sight Constants for the Principal Stars," were used, and 
ihe name, magnitude, position, and constants are given for 
each star Ihe longitude 19 given for iqoo, and therefore 
requires the 50* precession correction for each year si no 
then 

Ihe Tails of Borrelly's Comet (1903) and Ligiii- 
PRhsbUKE—Mr S A Mitchell, of Columbia University, has 
cahulated the value of the repulsive force due to light- 
pressure which acted on the several tails of Borrelly's comet 
Using the values for ihe angle between the radius vector 
of the comet's path and the tail, as determined by Pi of 
Albrecht, he found somewhat discordant values for the 
principal tail, which gave, in the mean, the value for the 
light pressure os 18 47 tunes gravity For the secondan 
tail the values were much more consistent, and gave a mean 
of 1 824 times gravity, the last four lines given in this tabic 
whuh were derived from measures of the angle on August 
13. 14, 15, and 18, give a mean for the repulsive force nl 
1 460 times gravity, and therefore appear to indicate the 
existence of a third tail, which the photographs obtained on 
August 12 and is corroborated 

In a second table Mr Mitchell compares the values of thr 
angles between the tails and the radii vectores as obtained 

(1) by calculation from the repulsive forces given abo\e, 

(2) by direct measurement The results agree fairly well 
considering the uncertainty of the measures of such ill- 
defined objects as the tails ihe differences between the 
observed and calculated values for the principal tail as the 
comet approached the sun indicate the presence of some 
other repulsive force m addition to that caused by |lghL 
pressure, and Mr Mitchell believes that part of this, at 
least, is real The size of the particles forming each of 
the three tails, as determined from the above repulsive force**, 
was o I ft, ft, and 1 33^ respectively (Astrophystcal Journal, 
No 1, vol. xx ) 

Survey or India, 1901-2 —A volume of 11 Extracts from 
Narrative Reports of thp Survey of India, 1901-a,” pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta (1904), contains accounts of the work dow 
by several parties of surveyors In connection with the 
tnangujation of Upper Burma, latitude operations, the 
magnetic survey of India, tidal and levelling operations, and 
the topography of Upper Burma, Sind, and the Punjab 

During the latitude operations some puzzling anomalies 
were discovered between the observed and calculated values, 
the difference O-C preserving its positive character to a 
point much further north than might be expected 

The latitude results obtained, using stars from Newcomb’s 
catalogue and from the Greenwich ten-year catalogue for 
1880, show the same probable errors, but there is a note¬ 
worthy consistency of sign and amount (about +03') In the 
value Newcomb-Greenwich 

An interesting account of the practical detail's of thr 
magnetic survey, and of the instrumental equipments al 
Dehra Dun, Kodaikanal, Calcutta, and Rangoon are given 
in part 111 , where the principles of several new and modified 
instruments are also fully described, 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
OXFORD . 

'"THE seventy-second annual meeting of the British Mr 4 h^ 
* Association, which was held In Oxford last week 
(July 96 to 99), was beyond question one of the ra°* 1 
successful meetings 7 in the memory of members of' thr 
association, as it was in point of numbers much the largest 
yet recorded , ( 

It was rerngfkabie also for the persistence and entbu&fatm 
with which. Ip spite of aU the cunter-attractioAll 'Of 'mat 
Wtat and flofioui test o t fcarnliw, a#4 *# 

entertainments, and receptions arranged both py the 
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meaftMfcs'of tfie university And by the cltfzdni, a quite un- I 
umuffiy targe proportion of the member* who were visiting 
OtJdrd efMIhly pursued the actual business of the meeting 
in the venous sections. 

Not only was the occasion distinguished by the presence 
and participation In the sectional meetings of a considerable 
number of eminent foreign visitors, and of an exceptionally 
numerous gathering of the recognised leaders of thought 
and investigation in medical science m our own country and 
the colonies, but it was also rendered memorable by the 
great importance and originality of the new work brought 
forward In many of the sections Indeed, both in the science 
and the art of medicine in its widest sense, notable results 
of signal Interest were recorded, and more than one 
sectional meeting witnessed the initiation of far-reaching 
advances, the significance of which it would be difficult ta 
overestimate 

An academic interest was lent to the occasion by the 
presence of the Vice-Chancellor at a number of the 
meetings, and by the holding of a special convocation of 
the university, at which the doctorate in science, honoris 
causa, was conferred upon the following distinguished 
mem tiers of the association — 

Dr T Clifford Allbutt, FRS , regius professor of physic 
in the University of Cambridge, Mr Andrew Hark, chair¬ 
man of council, British Medical Association, Dr, T D 
Griffiths, late president of the British Medical Association , 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, FRS, late president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England; Sir William 
Macewen, FRS, regius professor of surgery in the 
University of Glasgow, Sir Patrick Manson, F R.S , of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine , Sir John W Moore, 
formerly president of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland, Prof Osier, of Johns Hopkins University 

At the annual general meeting of the association the 
Vice-Chancellor of the university, Dr. Monro, the Dean of 
Chnst Church, the Very Rev T. B Strong, the master 
of University College, Ur Bright, and Mr A G Vernon 
Harcourt, FRS, of Christ Church, were elected honorary 
members of the association 

The president, Dr William Collier, took as the subject 
of his address 11 The Growth and Development of the Oxford 
MedkaJ School " Starting from the period when the study 
of science and medicine in Oxford was at such an ebb that 


the school had been justly spoken of as 11 a lost medical 
school," he showed how large a part the association had 
played in Its re-establishment 
By the action which It took in 1879 in memorialising the 
House Of Commons, the university commissioners, and the 
hebdomadal council, It had afforded most material assist¬ 
ance to the late Sir Henry Acland and his colleagues at a 
critical period in the struggle which they were carrying on 
in Oxford. The work of Acland had been nobly carried on 
by his successors Under their guidance there had gradually 
again grown up in Oxford a school of natural science and 
mectfcine which was already taking a prominent place among 
the leading schools of science In the country 
After emphasising the advantages which had thus accrued 
both to the profession of rtiedlwne and to the university, 
Dr Collier drew a vivid picture of the brilliant past of 
Oxford medicine at the time when, in the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries, the university formed the centre of 
English scientific thought, and numbered on her roll such 
names as those of Willis, Boyle, Wilkins, Lower, Wren, 
and ftafvey. To-day, he said, Oxford was again alive to 
the importance of science and the scientific method 
Nothing save the bitter need for necessary endowments 
hampered her and held her back from bearing once again 
* noble part In the advancement of natural knowledge, and 
rivalling the scientific glories of her past 
Continuing. Dr. Collier said we all of us realised that 
the provision which has to be made for a modern scientific 
education Is of necessity a costly undertaking He wished 
ntore particularly to emphasise this point, because the 
ampiknc of work done fh the way * of instruction. In the 
acleitftfc departments" of the university for a totally In¬ 
adequate remuneration was well recognised and much de- 
He Would quhte the wools spoken recently by His 
»ha ffiM» ■» CdftMdgtfit-'^ffia dAder universities, 
frffqhrments. If education within my 
it ftp proper standard df efficiency." 
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One could but hope that these new endowments of which 
the university stood in nicb urgent need would speedily be 
forthcoming, and one round a difficulty In understanding 
how it was that a university such as that of Oxford, with 
its noble traditions and its long roll of illustrious dead— 
a university which for many centuries had been, with the 
sister University of Cambridge, the acknowledged training 
school of the leaders of thought and action in the country 
—failed to appeal to those fortunate individuals who were 
in a position to do their country and education a service, 
and to enrol their names on that imperishable record of 
benefactors whose memories we honour and extol 

The addresses in medicine and surgery delivered by Sir 
William Selby Chunh and Sir William Macewen were of 
great importance, and a valuable popular lecture on disease 
germs, open to the public, was delivered by Dr Bagot 
Ferguson 

Sir William Church dealt with the relation of medicine 
to the State, and with the pressing questions 111 public 
health The national health, he urged, was a matter “ of 
supreme importance fQr transcending the ordinary political 
issues of the day " But at the present time the administra¬ 
tion, even of the Acts which had been secured, was in¬ 
effective 

He was afraid, from the nature of the report of the 
Ireasury Committee appointed to consider the position and 
duties of the Board of Trade and the Local Government 
Board, that there was not much prospect of the Public Health 
Department of the Board receiving any increase either of 
power or payment The health of the nation, on which 
its success and prosperity depend, was thrust into the back¬ 
ground with the remark that the president of the board 
" has the advantage not only of the professional opinion 
of the Medical Officer of the Board, but also of the genera) 
administrative experience of the Permanent Secretary " 

Ho thought that in pressing the necessity for the reform 
of the Local Government Board upon the attention of the 
president and the Government, three points should be 
especially emphasised —first, that the central authority 
should act as an advisory as well as a supervising authority, 
secondly, that both in the Local Government Board and 
in the local authorities the medical element should have 
greater weight, and, thirdly, that the medical officers of 
these authorities should exercise further supervision and 
j control over the pui 1 ty and wholeaomeness of articles sold 
I for food 

In the section of anatomy Prof. D J Cunningham Intro¬ 
duced a discussion upon giants and dwarfs He regarded 
gigantism and acromegaly as morbid processes having 
many points of similarity, and stated that of the cases of 
gigantism on record thirteen were certainly acromegalic 
Dr Gibbon and Prof Symington also supported the view 
that gigantism is a pathological condition, and is associated 
with disease or abnormality of the pituitary body Dr 
Hastings Gilford held that giants and dwarfs may be either 
natural or pathological He described three forma of 
dwarfism, which he illustrated by a number of living cases. 
He also exhibited a beautiful senes of jihotojTaphs bearing 
on atcleiosis and progeria 

In connection with this section Dr Keith exhibited a 
series of hearts to demonstrate the arrangement of Che 
auricular musculature forming the valves described by him 
as closing the venous, orifices during normal auricular con¬ 
traction The observations which he has made have also 
led to the elucidation of the mechanism by which the right 
crus of the diaphragm, acting upon the heart, produces 
what is termed by physiologists " the respiratory pump " 
They also explain the means by which a number of the 
changes in the circulation taking place at birth arc brought 
about 

Dr Keith also had specimens proving the existence of a 
sphincter muscle at the ileo-csecal valve In man 

Dr. Keibcl. of Leipzig, showed an instructive senes of 
models of the development of the urogenital t system of 
Echidna, and Dr Bryce detailed his observations into the 
origin q| embryonic leucocytes, derived from a study of the 
histogSMeafii of the blood of larva lepidosiren, 

The section of physiology held a discussion on the 
thalamic region Ip conjunction with the anatomists. The 
discussion was opened by Dr Gustav Mann, who divided 
thte central nervous system into an anterior part limited 
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behind by the posterior commissure, and a posterior portion 
which he termed collectively the cord He described several 
new nuclei in the thalamus, and Illustrated his conclusions 
by a senes of models, microscopic sections, and stereoscopic 
photographs of the thalamus in monkeys and rabbits 

Sir Victor Horsley dwelt on the necessity for making both 
horizontal and sagittal sections of the thalamus, and for 
directing attention to cell-systems rather than to tracts of 
fibres I he current system of dividing the thalamus into 
tracts uf fibres is quite untrustworthy unless checked by 
the degeneration method His excitation experiments, so 
far as thfcy had gone, confirmed Dr Mann’s results 

Dr F Griffiths and Dr W D Warrington read an 
interesting paper on the varieties of the cells of the spinal 
ganglia and their relationship to axons of different dis¬ 
tribution, and showed a useful senes of illustrative micro¬ 
scopical sections 

Among many other valuable papers and discussions may 
be mentioned the important debate 011 chloroform anaesthesia 
and the demonstration given by Mr Vernon Harcaurt of his 
apparatus for the administration of known percentages of 
chloroform vapour The apparatus is convenient and 
compact, and guarantees that the amount of chloroform 
administered 15 never in excess of 2 per cent of the inspired 
air An apparatus of a similar purpose by Dubois was 
also shown by Dr Chapman 

In the section of pathology an unusual amount of valuable 
new work was published The discussion on immunity was 
opened by the president, Dr Ritchie, who began by point¬ 
ing out what definite conclusions were now firmly estab¬ 
lished, and what were the problems which awaited solution 
He then discussed the relation of the processes concerned 
in the immunity reaction to normal physiological events, 
and the general bearing on the question of the more 
important recent work Dr Bulloch followed, dealing in 
a iT)H 9 terly fashion with the cellular aspects of the problem 
of immunity, and Dr Dreyer, of Copenhagen, read an 
important paper on agglutinins 

Dr Madsen, of Copenhagen, then described the steps by 
which, in association with Prof Arrhenius, he had shown 
that the relation of toxin and antitoxin in the living body, 
Exemplified in what is known as “ Ehrlich's phenomenon,” 
cannot be explained, as Ehrlich holds, as being due to the 
presence of degenerated toxins in the crude bouillon from 
diphtheria or tetanus cultures While not denying the 
existence of such degenerated toxins in the bouillon 
cultures, they maintain that the phenomenon is due to the 
fact that toxin possesses only a weak affinity for its corre¬ 
sponding antitoxin It thus results that dissociation 
phenomena occur between the toxin, antitoxin, and the 
toxm-nntitoxin molecules In support of this view new 
eyldenie was submitted from investigations earned out upon 
r|cin and anti-ncin, snake venom and antivenene, and 
saponin and its anti-body, cholcsterin 

Further contributions to the study of snake venoms were 
communicated by Dr C J Martin and Dr Noguchi 

Dr Wright described the experiments which led to his 
discovery of the bodies which he terms opsmmes 'Ihese 
bodies have the property of enabling phagocytes to attack 
bacteria They are present in the blood serum, but not in 
the phagocytes themselves, and they can, like anti-bodies, 
be transferred to foreign phagocytes, upon which they then 
confer a like bacteriolytic power 

At d later period of the meeting Dr Wright gave a most 
lucid demonstration of the numerous brilliant modifications 
and new methods which he has introduced, and which have 
simplified and much increased the accuracy of all kindB of 
^blood investigation and research into the mechanism of 
bacteriolysis 

A discussion was also held upon the rdle of the 
lymphocyte This was opened by Dr Lovell Gulland and 
Prof Muir, and many valuable communications were con¬ 
tributed, notably a paper by Dr Beattie, of Edinburgh, in 
which he concluded in favour of the endothelial origin of 
many of the mononuclear cells in inflammation The dis¬ 
cussion revealed the fact that a considerably greater 
uniformity of opinion as to the origin of the various kinds 
of leucocytes is coming into existence among pathologists 

Tjie subject of the third discussion was the chemical 
pathology of gout This was opened with a most able paper 
from Prof, von Noorden, and in the course of the discussion 
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Dr, Walker Hall ^ave a demonstration of his simple- 
apparatus For the rapid determination of the urinary purine 
Jn the section of tropical diseases Colonel Bruce opened 
the discussion on trypanosomiasis with a suggestive paper, ia 
the course of which he stated that trypanosomal fever is 
in all probability the first stage of sleeping sickness, and 
that the GIo.mna palpalis is the medium of transmission 
A discussion was also held on the significance of the 
I eishman-Donovan bodies This was introduced by Major 
Leishman, who pointed out the occurrence of these 
bodies in kala-azar, and maintained that they probably re¬ 
present a stage in the life-history of a flagellate organism 
ilosely resembling a trypanosome Dr G C Low 
exhibited sections of the spleen from a case of kala-azar,. 
showing these bodies in situ He also exhibited a number 
of specimens showing the perivascular infiltration in the 
brain and cord m sleeping sickness 

Very instructive exhibits illustrating the conditions in 
ankylostomiasis and bilharzia infection were shown by Dr 
Armand RufTer and by Dr Sandwith, and Dr Nabarro 
showed specimens of trypanosoma from Uganda 

In the section of State medicine the president, Dr J S. 
Haldane, opened a discussion on standards of ventilation, 
discussing the effect upon the human system of poisonous 
gases and dust The dust nuisances he considered could be 
better prevented by special measures, such as water sprays, 
than by a general increase of the ventilation Subsequently 
he dealt with the effects of breathing air contaminated with 
an excess of carbonic acid gas, or containing a deficiency 
of oxygen or an increase of organic matter The real 
pathological effects of such conditions, he held, were slight 
The discussion was continued by Dr Jones, Dr Oliver, Dr. 
Hay, and others 

Dr Newman opened a discussion on the control of the 
milk supply Having reviewed the dangers to the nation 
which spring from the present inadequate and contaminated 
milk supply, he urged that the initiative for reform must 
come in the first plate from the consumer So far a* 
legislation is concerned, he thought that all that could be 
expected was a systematic and universal enforcement of 
the Dairies Order, Dr Henri de Rothschild agreed with Dr 
Newman that the demand for reform must come from the 
consumer The rhief difficulty appeared to him to lie in the 
fact that the consumer wanted good milk at a price for 
which only bad milk could be purchased 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 

,f '"PHE Stone Reefs of Brazil, their Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Relations, with a Chapter on the Coral 
Reefs,” is the title of a memoir by Mr J C Branner {Bull* 
Mus Comp Zool Harvard Coll , vol xliv , geological 
series, vol vn ) These stone reefs form striking features 
along the Brazilian coast from near Ceard to Porto Seguro, 
they are formed of sandstone, in places almost a quartzite,, 
and stand flush with the water at high tide, while at 
low tide they are left exposed like Jong, low, flat-topped 
walls The ports and towns behind these reefs owe their 
existence to them, as they form natural breakwaters, usually 
standing across the mouths of streams and estuaries 

In origin they are due to the solidification of beach sands. 
Coral reefs are now growing over and upon the stone reefs 
in some places, while at other places there are stone reefs 
overlying dead coral reefs 

Evidences of great depression and subsequent elevation 
occurred in late geologic times, and the sandstone reefs 
were formed when the land had finally risen The author 
points out that In a region of concentrated rainfall and 
long droughts the river mouths had become temporarily 
closed, and the abundant aquatic'and other life in the 
lagoons thus formed contributed to the organic acids of 
the waters These waters, upon penetrating the dam of 
beach sand, first dissolved the carbonate of lime in it, and 
re-deposited this as cement when in contact with the dense 
sea-water on the ocean side In this manner some portions 
of the beaches have been hardened, while others bare re¬ 
mained incoherent 

an able article on the modes of occurrence of intniBive 
rocks, Mr J, G. Gogd child discusses the question whether 
they displace or replace the rocks which they Invade (Proe. 
Roy. Sol. Edm., uw, No. 3). He cites and figures 
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numerous examples which support his views that in the 
main the process has been one of replacement, the intrusive 
rock eatmg Its way into sedimentary rock which remains 
undisturbed above and below, and shows no sign of having 
increased the thickness of the strata In certain cases 
where there is evidence of some displacement or mechanical 
rupture in the rocks affected by igneous intrusions, he finds 
ihat the extent of the displacement is, as a rule, by no 
means commensurate with the volume of the rock intruded 
1 he subject was dealt with many years ago in an article 
on the Whin Sill by Mr C T Clough, and that author, in 
referring to the fact that the dolente maintained a uniform 
composition, although it replaced beds of diverse mineral 
constitution, pointed out that these difficulties disappeared 
when we regarded the molten rock as having a general 
circulation in its mass which would lead to a uniformity 
In its composition Other observers, mentioned by Mr 
Goodchlld, have dealt with this interesting subject, but it 
has not before been so forcibly presented by an array of 
facts to which the author has himself largely contributed 
Figures of some notable crmoids are given in the 
quarterly Issue of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
(vol xlv , June 15) These illustrate some notes made by 
Mr Charles Schuchert, assistant curator of stratigraphic 
palaeontology in the National Museum at Washington, who 
spent four months in Europe studying fossil faunas and 
their stratigraphic sequence in the field and in museums 
He returned with " sixteen boxes of European fossils," 
which, as observed, will form 11 a good nucleus for com¬ 
parative studies with the American faunas “ 

Prof R S Tarr has directed attention to a 
series of artesian well borings which have been carried 
through the lacustrine delta deposits on which the main 
portion of the City of Ithaca, New York, is built The 
superficial strata comprise clays 40 to 60 feet thick, beneath 
whiLh are sands and gravels 20 to 70 feet, then glaual 
lake clays about 100 feet, and at base (renting on the bed¬ 
rock) a morainic series of till, sand and gravel, 80 feet or 
more in thickness The greatest thickness of drift was 
342 feet Artesian water was met with in both scries of 
gravels—that in the upper senes being derived from the 
alluvial fans opposite the mouths of the streams that descend 
to the Ithaca delta The water found in the deeper sands 
and gravels is believed to be derived from the moraine which 
occupies the Cayuga Valley, distant more than eleven miles 
from the sites of the wells, and at a sufficient elevation 
to account for a yield under pressure at one well of 300,000 
gallons of water a day 

In an article on the hanging valleys in the Finger Lake 
* region of central New York (Amer Geol , May), Prof 
R S Tarr gives reasons for his conviction that the glacial 
erosion theory cannot be accepted as proved in reference 
to that area The land having attained a condition bf 
topographic maturity, represented by the hanging valleys 
and by the gentle slopes of the main walls above the 8oo-foot 
contour, was subjected to rejuvenation 1 he effects of the 
elevation were to increase the amount of stream erosion 
along the mam valleys, and although a moderate amount of 

? flaclal erosion Is allowed, it is not regarded as the main 
actor in the production of the features 
The 1902-3 eruptions of Mont Pelde, Martinique, and the 
Soufn&re, St Vincent, form the subject of a report by Mr 
E. O Hovey (Comptes tendus ix Congrh geol mternat 
dc Vi entie, 1903). This report is based on data obtained 
for the American Museum of Natural History, and gives 
almost exclusively the result of the personal observations 
of the author These have been given from time to time 
in NaTurb, especially with reference to the great " spine M 
which appeared on Mont Pelie, The history of the 
volcanoes has in the present publication been brought down 
to the date of printing, February i, 1904 
To the ProceediHgt of the Geologists' Association (vol. 
xvift* part vli), Miss Ethel G Skeat contributes an article 
otijiha Jurassic rocks of east Greenland, wherein th^ occur¬ 
rence of Rhtatic*l*tas and Lower fiddle and Upper Oolitic 
fosefls is noted- The finding of sueh definite Upper Oolitic 
forms as AstarU Saemann 1 and Aucella Pallast Is of much 
interest, Mr. GL-Oh, Sherbom has prepared a useful index 
to the four' ffiraerton 1 ttorteb J of tbe white chalk of the 
Jtagllsb j coast by Dr A, W. Reave and himself, add 
thip it pitbtUhedrfd the mve itf&nUoned Proceedings, 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford —Mr J Henderson Smith, Balliol College, has 
been elected first Philip Walker student for three years The 
studentship was only founded during the past year, and is 
for the furtherance of original research in pathology 

The long vacation course of lectures which has been 
arranged by the Oxford School of Geography was opened 
on Tuesday last by Mr H J Mackinder, the reader in 
geography, who delivered an address During the present 
week lectures are to be given by Mr Mackinder on 11 Lead¬ 
ing Ideas of European Geography," by Mr J L Myres 
on “ 1 he Phvsicdl Conditions of Greek Civilisation," and 
by the Rev E C Spicer on ‘ 1 The Structure of the Oxford 
Region " Next week the lecturers will be Mr C R 
Ueazley, who will take as his subject " I he Advance of 
Geography—Land 1 ravel, Oceanic Exploration and Scien¬ 
tific Geography," and Prof W W Watts, F R S , who will 
speak on M Charnwood forest as a Study in the Origin of 
Landscapes " 

Miss M Stokfs, Ph D , has been appointed to a 
demonstratorship in botany at the University of Manchester 
Dr G Sentuh has been appointed lecturer in chemistry 
at the St Mary’s Hospital Medical School, Paddington 

Tile University of London will be represented at the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Medicine, to be held at Lisbon in 
April, 1906, by Sir Thomas Barlow, KC VO, M D , and 
Dr A D Waller, FRS 

A research studentship of iool a year for two years is 
offered by the London School of Economics and Political 
Science The examination will be held on October 11 
and 12 Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the director of the school, Clare Market, London, W C 
YVe have received a copy of the Johns Hopkins University 
Circular for July, which contains the programme of the 
courses of study for 1904-5. Next session's work will be 
the twenty-ninth year of instruction at this university in 
Baltimore, and the provision made for every class of student 
Is remarkably complete 1 

Pkoi- W E Dalbv has been appointed professor of civil 
and mechanical engineering at the Central Technical 
College, South Kensington, in the place of Prof W C- 
Unwin, FRS, resigned Prof Dalby has hitherto occupied 
the rhair of mechanical engineering and applied mathematics 
at the City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury Appli¬ 
cations for the filling of the latter post are invited 

The Senate of the University of London has accepted the 
offer made by the Goldsmiths' Company to provide an 
additional sum of 5000 1 m connection with the recent gift 
to the university of the Goldsmiths' Institute Ht New Cross 
This further donation of the Goldsmiths’ Company will 
enable the university to carry on during 1904-5 at the New 
Cross Institute the classes of a polytechnic character which 
have proved very popular and useful in previous sessions 
Ihe classes to be held next winter will be arranged by the 
Senate in consultation with the London County Council 

Thb Senate of the University of London has decided that 
in future internal and external candidates for the Bachelor 
of Science honours degree in botany, chemistry, physics, 
physiology and zoology must produce note-books of their 
laboratory work, which may include a record of any re¬ 
search work in which they have participated The entries 
in such note-books must be duly certified by the teacher if , 
any, and will be taken into account in estimating the qualifi¬ 
cations of candidates, provided only that the research work 
be not allowed to take the place of such sound general 
knowledge as should be required from an honours candidate 
The Senate of the University of London and the council 
of University College have now agreed on the text of the 
Bill for the Incorporation of the college in the university. 
The sum required before the formal transfer can actually 
be effected has not yet been received in full, about 18,0001. 
being still required, but steps are to be taken to deposit the 
Bill with the view of its introduction next session The 
Drapers' Company has announced that, being satisfied with 
the conditions under which the incorporation is to be 
effected, it is prepared to pay off the defat on the college 
larid and buildings to the extent of 30,000! , on condition 
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that both university and college continue to use the It beet 
endeavours to raise the balance of*the sum required. 

The formation of a separate day department at the 
Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, dealing with technical 
optics hat already been referred to in these columns We 
have now received full particulars as to the courses of work 
arranged for the coming session Ihe chief object of the 
Instruction provided will be so to train the students that 
they will be In a position on leaving the institute to deal 
with the numerous problems which all Who aspire to take 
the higher positions In the optical trades must be prepared 
to solve The full course as at present contemplated extends 
over two years, and consists of lectures, laboratory and 
drawlng-orfice work, and workshop practice To meet the 
case of those who cannot devote their whole time to the 
training, and are already engaged in borne optical trade, 
partial courses requiring attendance on two mornings per 
week only, but extending over three years, will be given, 
covering generally the work of the first year of the romplete 
course, but omitting those portions with which such studentB 
will be familiar Practical optical design will be a special 
feature of the advanced classes* 

In his report under part ii of the Education Act, 1903, 
upon the provision and promotion of higher education in 
Worcestershire, Dr Rawson, the director of education, 
directs attention to the fact that there 19 not in the county 
for the education of which he is responsible a single 
technical institution which has any day work for students 
over sixteen years of age Because of the impossibility of 
Utjhsing existing institutions for day technical instruction, 
+ which should be their chief use, they are to be turned to 
account as secondary schools After explaining that to 
rejoice because a technical institute is available for a 
secondary school is really to be glad that an expensive build¬ 
ing cannot do the work for which it was built and equipped, 
Dr Rawson goes on to show that there is another con* 
"tributlng cause to the lack of technical and higher education 
It cannot be denied, he says, that employers of labour are 
Within their rights in taking their “ hands " at the age 
which suits the employer best; clearly, however, the reten¬ 
tion of the young workman by the employer all day prevents 
ntost completely any day work at the technical school from 
belfig possible for such employee It would be an unmixed 
„ glassing for the country, and an unqualified boon to master 
and man, If day technical instruction could be vouchsafed 
to Ihe best of the young workmen in the employ of each 
firm Many employers in England are now carrying out 
in their own works these innovations Reports like this one 
of Dr Rawson, givirig as they do n bird's-eye view of the 
existing provisions for education of every grade in each 
part of the country, are most valuable, and will serve to 
make dear what deficiencies must at once be made good 
The regulations for evening schools, technical institutions, 
and schools of art and art classes have now been published 
bv«the Board of Education The regulations make pro¬ 
vision for the promotion of higher technical education of 
writable organisation and equipment We are glad to notice 
that the board recogriiSfcs the great advantage accruing 
from the concentration of Interest which is possible only 
when the student can make study hi? single aim and devote 
his whole 'time to education. The board regards it as of 
apodal importance that, by the development of day teach¬ 
ing in technical institutions, there should be no lack of 
facilities for the Instruction of those who, by private means 
ot with the assurance of bursaries given by local education 
authorities, ore able either to prolong their studies beyond 
the usual school age, or to return to study after a period 
of apprenticeship or of wage-earning experience The value 
of evenjng classes at thp present stage of development of 
English education 1 b, however, not lost sight of, and regular 
T tldns are laid down ijttefeM to ensure that local education 
fjfuthDrJtJBa shall mak? the instruction la such dasbeH suit- 
fop the special needs oj a given neighbourhood The 
j of correlating the tomponent parts of a student’s 
Instrqptra with s view to Increase theft' educational Wains 
and MWW u] ■ 
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At the annual diSWhutkm of adkrtarsMp and pHzds at 
the ROyal Indian Engineering College, OttOpOfe Httl, bn 
July 37, Sir William White, president of the ftetltutlQll Of 
Civil Engineers, delivered ari address Referring to the 
recent decision to doto the college, he said they had H6w 
to accept the decision and to express the hope that the good 
work of Coopers Hill would continue to bear fruit It Is 
to be hoped that the features of the college, which have been 
pioved to be good, will be m some way or other perpetuated, 
and that the connection of British engineering institutions 
With India and its great public works will in the future 
be quite as close as in the past He believed that (hi energy 
and skill of engineers in the Indian Empire had been one 
of the greatest forces for consolidating the advance of 
British dominion, for improving the condition of the people, 
and for developing the resources 0/ that great continent, 
After contrasting the condition of India at the present time 
with its state at the time of the Mutiny, Sir William said 
that the radical change which has taken place was largely 
owing to the triumphs of the engineer We are only yet 
on the fringe of discovery In the matter of the resources 
of India Its mines, its forests, and its other resources 
pre waiting for the work of the engineer for proper develop¬ 
ment On those in authority in this country wiio have the 
conduct 0/ Indian affairs must depend how that development 
shall progress, and what shall be the future of the Indian 
Empire as affected by engineering and British financial 
enterprise There must be huge demands for skilled 
engineers in India, and now that Coopers Hill will cease 
to be the chief source of supply of engineers for India, we 
must be sure that some other source t>7 as fully trained and 
competent men will be provided to ensure that the resources 
of India do not want for development 
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NAtVRAL H 1 STORV OF THE MALDIVES 
AND LACCADIVES 

The Fauna and Geography of the Mai dive and 
Laccadive Archipelagoes Edited by J S Gardiner. 
Vol i , parts h. toiv , vol ii , parts i to m (Cam¬ 
bridge C J Clay and Sons, 1902-4 ) 

A S the general scope and character of this important 
work were referred to at some length in a notice 
af the first part which appeared in Nml’RF For April 3, 
1902 (vol Ixv. p 514), it will suffice on the present 
occasion to confine attention to some of the more 
generally interesting of the numerous memoirs con¬ 
tained in the parts now before us By generally 
interesting, we mean reports which deal more 
especially W’lth questions conn«HLed with morphology, 
development, the limitations of species, reef-formation, 
He , rather than those devoted to systematic zoology, 
and it is on these grounds thal we pass over papers 
like those by Messrs Borradaile and Lanchester on 
Crustaceans, and the one by Mr E Smith on piolluscs 
(important .is they are from their special point of 
view) in favour of some of those of the former type 
Especial inteiest concentrates, of course, on the 
chapters (vol 1 , parts u and iv ) devoted by the editor 
to the origin and mode of formation of the two archi¬ 
pelagoes under survey In the chapters included in 
part 11 , Mr Gardiner, when stating his general views 
on this part of the subject, definitely and unhesitatingly 
rejects the theory that the two archipelagoes can have 
formed by the subsidence of a large central 


been 

island, the topography of the central deep plateau 
being, in his opinion, unfavourable to such a view' 
On the contrary, he maintains the former existence 
of continuous land over the area, which was planed 
down by the action of currents to an almost fiat plateau 
■it a depth of about 160 fathoms, and that on this 
plateau the different banks originated independently 
by the alow growth of deep-sea corals, assisted in some 
''mail degree by nulliporcs, &c , but completed b\ the 
subsequent growth of a superficial reef formed by true 
corals and nudrporfs, aided by a general outward 
extension of the growing reef by current-borne detritus 
When the superficial reef approached the surface, it is 
considered probable that some land was formed by 
elevation, or by n change in the level of the ocean 
Finally, in the individual atolls the lagoon was formed 
partially rby the more rapid growth of the organisms 
Pn the edgBt of the 'bank, thereby building up an 
^CircUn^rtaef, and partially by the subsequent erosion 
of the area The author; adduces evidence to 
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Ras&irfg on to the purely zoological reports, we may 
notice that m dealing with the Chatognatha (Sagitta 
and its allies), Mr Doncaster comments on the un¬ 
stable character of the species in this group, several 
of which seem to graduate into others. Most re¬ 
markable is the fact that such species do not appear 
to be separated either geographically or in habit, closely 
allied forms living in the same locality under similar 
conditions, Consequently, it is difficult to believe that 
thev can have been differentiated by natural selection 
In hi* notice of the echinoderms, Prof F J- Bell 
corroborates previous observations as to the Loss of 
the upper surface of the disc in many feather-stars 
(ophiunds), and further points out that if gonads are 
set free by the loss of tins disc, and a new disc and 
new - onads aie subsequently formed, the question of 
germ-plasm may be regarded as answered 

Another group which has yielded results of special 
interest is that of the alryonanan polyps, the collec¬ 
tion made by Mr Gardiner's expedition serving to 
show, according to Prof, Hickson, the untrustworthy 
character of species formed on the evidence of single 
specimens The large series of examples now for the 
first time available demonstrates the variation 111 form, 
colour, and other features of what appears to be one 
and the same specific type when collected over a large 
area If, for instance, a specimen of organ-pipe coral 
(Tubipora) were collected in Celebes and a seiond in 
thr Maldives, there is little doubt that they would be 
regarded as representing two distinct species, but a 
walk at low tide along a Maldivc reef would reveal 
the existence of .1 number of intermediate types con- 
netting the two supposed species by imperceptible 
gradalions These organisms, m fact, exhibit a 
number of “ facies," which have not local limitation^ 

"If each fanes," observes Prof. Hickson, "repre¬ 
sents a species, then we have the remarkable pheno¬ 
menon of a number of closely related species distributed 
over 11 wide area and lonipetmg m the struggle for 
existence, with approximately equal success, in many 
localities of this area If, on the other hand all the 
facies represent but one species, then we have a species 
capable of extraordinary variation in circumstances 
apparently identical." 

Without recourse to cross-breeding, it is impossible 
to demonstrate which of the two propositions is tru«* » 
and the only practical course is therefore to regard as 
species all the unconnected types 

The species question is resumed in the chapters on 
nirtdreporiform corals (vol 11. part in ) where Mr. 
Gardiner remarks that he has found much Ies< 
difficulty m finding the limitations of species among 
the Astreids than was experienced by Mr Bernard m 
the case of the perforate group, The puzzle will, he 
thinks, in both cases be solved by definitely ascertain¬ 
ing which variations arq discontinuous and which con¬ 
tinuous Here occasion is taken to notice the favour- 
able conditions presented by corals for the study of van*** 
Ration, guing (0 the fact that the larvae have no choice 
in their environpient. Unless there, be real actUm rin 
|yhe part of the r loaal enviromWlfti/fci ptadupjjqf dis¬ 
continuous - the faipetes ohZ rtefy 

immigrants, it will jftrivtfttfl that ! the peciea miwrt? 
remain appro\imatdHwKstant. 
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Another report demanding 1 special notice is the one 
by Mr. R C. Punnett on the Enteropiieusta, the 
collection brought together by Mr. Gardiner being the 
most extensive hitherto made in any one locality. This 
richness has enabled Mr. Punnett to attempt the study 
of the variation (that is to say, the development of 
local forms) displayed by certain members of the 
group, this having never been previously practicable. 
In addition to the description of new species of 
Ptychodera and Dalanoglossus, the author takes the 
opportunity of describing a new generic type from 
Zanzibar, for which the name Willeyia bisulcata is 
proposed, characterised by its large size and the great 
length of the proboscis and collar. After discussing 
many debatable structural features connected with 
these curious organisms, Mr. Punnett takes occasion 
to express his opinion of the importance of Willey's 
theory as to the origin of gill-clefts, which he believes 
to obtain further support from the evidence of this 
group To recapitulate the author’s views in detail 
would occupy too much space, and it can only be 
mentioned that the gonads are suggested as being the 
prime factors in the segmentation of the Chordata, 
each gonad having ultimately acquired an independent 
aperture of escape from the body, which became sub¬ 
sequently used for respiration, and thus a gill-cleft 
If we pass over the accounts of the Chordata by 
Messrs. Cooper and Punnett, it is only Trom lack of 
that space necessary to do anything like justice to 
One of the most important biological and physio- 
graphical works of our time To conclude without 
expressing our opinion as to the business-like manner 
and thoroughness with which both the expedition 
itself and the examination and description of the speci¬ 
mens and the codifying of the general results have 
been earned out (so far as they are yet published) 
would, however, be alike ungracious and unappreci¬ 
ative. R L. 


JOHN PARKINSON'S “ PARADISUS.” 
Parodist in Sole Paradisus terrestns. By John 
Parkinson Faithfully reprinted from the edition 
of i6ag Pp I + 612. (London Methuen and Co , 
1904 ) Price 2L 2*. net 

HIS is a handsome reprint of a notable book, 
which, even in its original form, never made so 
brave a show as does this facsimile, with its fine type, 
excellent paper, rough edges, and grey paper boards. 
The page illustrations suffer somewhat in sharpness, 
owing to the process by which they have been repro¬ 
duced, in comparison with the cuts in the older editions, 
which were worked from the blocks themselves. It 
is a genuine reprint; with the exception of a half-title 
and the title-page set out above, the old herbalist’s book 
is left to tell its own tale. We are glad to be spared 
the modern editor's introduction, which in this instance 
would have been an infliction 
John Parkinson, Kihg*s Herbalist, was born In 1567, 
and with John Gerard occupiet a special position in 
our literature is one of our herbalists. Gerard's 
1 ‘ Herball " was based upon ^Continental work, end 
.very few cuts were due to hlmf Parkinson’s books 
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were his own, woodcuts arid text alike* Gar frit’s 
“ Herball ” was edited and much improved bf Thomas 
Johnson in 163), and was reprinted in 16364 Parkin¬ 
son *s “ Paradlsus," which came out in 1629, wheflthe 
author had passed hit sixtieth birthday, was reprinted 
in 1656, six years after his death, practically unaltered. 
He regarded the 11 Paradisus M as constituting three 
parts of a comprehensive treatise on plants—the garden 
of pleasant flowers, the kitchen garden, and the 
orchard Eleven years later, the fourth part, his 
“Theatrum," appeared, devoted chiefly to medical 
plants, but in bulk much exceeding his previous 
publication. 

We have before us copies of all the issues; the 
original issue of 1629, with its thin, foxed paper and 
striking woodcuts, and its reprints Parenthetically it 
may be remarked that these blocks, measuring ten 
inches by six, do not appear to be built up, a9 box¬ 
wood blocks, but were cut along the grain, and con¬ 
sisted of pear-wood The actual blocks are not 
extent, but judging from woodcuts of the same 
century we are justified in assuming that Parkinson’s 
illustrations were produced as we have said. The 
old authors were economical of their blocks, Dodoens, 
Clusius, and their contemporaries were apt to square 
off their plants to fit the block, or to twist the plant 
to come within the limits available. Here We find 
many specimens displayed on the same block, some¬ 
times ingeniously arranged in a give-and-take manner. 
No book gives a better idea of the gardens of the time, 
with their plans and plants, than the volume before 
us, the author starts with general principles of lay¬ 
ing out or “ ordering 11 his garden, and tton goes on 
to describe what should grow in it—hardy flowers 
nearly all, but the variety of tulips, iris, narcissus, 
and similar plants strikes a modern reader. Many 
little touches of human personality shine through the 
accounts given, old colleagues and benefactors fay 
whom certain bulbs or seeds were introduced are 
mentioned, some of those named may be found in the 
works of other authors, and we greet them as Old 
friends; some of them appear in connection with their 
favourite flowers, as " John Tradescant his great Roto 
Daffodil!, 11 or Mr. Wilmer’s great double Daffodill. 1 * 
It is largely due to the revived love for hardy garden 
flowers, especially the narcissus, that Parkinson's bodk 
has of recent years become almost Impossible to get, 
the price having risen from shillings to nearly as many 
pounds within one generation. 

The second issue varied from the first by having a 
printed title-page in front of the engraved one* and 
although it boasted of being 11 much Corrected and 
Enlarged," many of the printer's errors noted iff the 
first were not corrected in the second edition; tie pages 
are not precisely the same, nor are thetabtoa at the 
end, and the only noticeable enlargement ft the letter¬ 
press title-page Just mentioned. 

The third issue is that now udder ifeviaw, but the 
publishers seem to batoe failed to notice .dje pub in th* 
title, which at length runs thus y —* - M ; 

“TParttdl*! in Sol* , OLi 

Garden of all aort, of 
'fafllrii ujrite 
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Kitten gftrdcn of all manner of herbes, rootes, and 
fruites, for meate or sause used with us, and An 
Orchard Of all sorte of fruit-bearing Trees and 
shrubbes fit for qur Land together With the nght 
order! nge, planting and preserving of them and their 
uses and virtues. Collected by John Parkinson, 
Apothecary of London, 1629 ” It will be observed that 
the first five words mean " of Park-in-Sun the Earthly 
Paradise/' and this play upon his own name is missed 
in the special title of the reprint 
It is impossible even to indicate the charm of this 
old book, a long notice would still be inadequate, 
while to those who love old garden flowers and these 
quaint notices of them, this reprint will afford a new 
delight. B D. J 


MODERN ELECTRIC PRACTICE 

Modern Electric Practice Edited by Magnus 
Maclean. In six volumes Vol. 1 , pp vm + 270 
Vol 11 , pp vi + 297 Vol iu , pp. vi+ 285 
(London The Gresham Publishing Co , 1904) 

Price 9s net per volume. 

T HESE volumes have been published with the inten¬ 
tion of providing a comprehensive treatise on 
the subject of modern electrical engineering, a subject 
now so large and so diversified that it is beyond the 
power of one man, however expert, to deal with it in 
all its aspects The plan has therefore been adopted 
of inviting the collaboration of a number of authors, 
each writing of that section with which he is par¬ 
ticularly conversant, and thus producing a sort of 
encyclopaedia of electrical engineering which might be 
compared with sufch books as Watts's 11 Dictionary of 
Chemistry/’ It is difficult to form an estimate of the 
value of a book of this kind, which depends as much 
upon the skill and discretion which are shown in the 
selection and arrangement of the material as upon the 
merits possessed by the individual contributions. 

Regarded as a whole we consider this compilation 
disappointing in the extreme A really standard work 
of reference on electrical engineering would be a very 
welcome addition to electrical literature, a book to 
which a man could turn for information about any 
matter which happened to crop up in the course of 
hb work, certain of finding a thorough rimmi of the 
subject sufficient to give him the outlines of existing 
knowledge and to put him on the track of more de¬ 
tailed information if he required it. The volumes 
before us unfortunately cannot claim any such portion; 
indeed, as a work of general reference they are almost 
useless. A series of text-books by different writers on 
different subjects does not make a comprehensive 
treatise because these text-books are bound between 
the saute covers and 11 not sold separately." No serious 
effort seems to have been made to coordinate the 
materialjproperly, and, in fact, almost die only attempt 
at uniformity which can be discovered is in the direction 
of print and paper. A single Quotation from the pre¬ 
face Is eNunjjgti in itself to support this contention ; 
theeditorihef* says, " rises pf temperature are 
fifrSn in degrees Fahrenheit and sometimes 
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in degrees Centigrade; dimensions of machines 
occasionally in feet and inches but more often in centi¬ 
metres ; magnetic flux density In lines per square inch 
in one article, and in lines per square centimetre in 
another/ 1 We can see no way In which to regard this 
paragraph other than as a confession of careless edit¬ 
ing, as we should have thought the very first thing 
the editor would do would be to adopt a uniform system 
of units and notation throughout Other instances of 
more serious carelessness might be quoted, but we 
will content ourselves by giving one example. In the 
three volumes already published we have come acrosx 
two tables giving the relative conductivities and 
temperature coefficients of various substances; in one 
the values of the resistivities are given, in the 
other the relative conductivities A very cursory ex¬ 
amination shows that the two tables do not agree, 
and if they are compared more carefully we get results 
of which the following are specimens (the conductivity 
of iron being taken as the standard for comparing 
the two tables) — 

Relative conductivity of iron Table I 16 2 Table II. 16 2 
*. 1. copper „ 975 ,, 90 

,, „ mercury ,, I 65 ,, I 56 

»» .. platinum Pl 190 „ 134 

.. 11 aluminium ,, 52 , t 55 

The agreement between the temperature coefficients, 
is equally bad We have purposely only compared 
above the figures for elementary substances, as those- 
for alloys such as German silver, mangamn, &c , 
which are In even worse disagreement, are valueless, 
in one table as the percentage composition is not 
given Comment on figures of this sort is needless 
Enough has probably been said to show that as a 
standard treatise on electrical engineering the value 
of these volumes is little or nothing. This is the more 
to be regretted as they have been produced in a style 
which may be described as lavish, and several of the 
contributors are in the front ranks of the profession, 
able to write With an authority on their particular 
subjects which cannot be called in question It would 
not have required very much more trouble and care 
to have converted the publication into a first-class 
addition to the electrical engineer's library instead of 
leaving it as a book only to be valued on account of 
the occasional articles of exceptional merit which it 
contains. Space would not permit Us to review these 
in detail here even were it profitable to do so. Suffice 
it to say that there are several contributions which 
thoroughly deserve to be read, some because of the 
admirable way in which they tregt their subject- 
matter, and others because, in addition, they are 
practically the only existing English textbooks on the* 
subject, On the whole, however, we think the level is 
not very high, especially if scientific 4 treatment be. 
looked for, there is a general tendency for too much 
description, too much of an account of what the 
practicnl engineer has made, and too little of the 
theoretical principles on which his practice is based. 
It is evident, of course, that the book doe* not aim at 
discussh^g the theoretical aide of electricity and 
magnetism, but even 11 modem practice" must he 
'studied, W h is to be properly studied, with a certain 
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amount of theory as a basis, and a book which does 
not supply, In each brAnch, the necessary minimum 
hardly deserves to claim the title of a 11 comprehensive 
treatise ’’ Maurice Solomon 


PIONEER IRRIGATION 
Pioneer Irrigation for Farmers m the Colonies By 
E O Mawson, M Inst C.E With Chapters on 
Light Railways, by E R. Calthrop, M Inst C E 
Pp xvl + 260 (London Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, 1904 ) 

HE preface states that 11 this book has been written 
with the object of supplying 1 roneer farmers, in 
and countries, with information which may assist 
them in conserving the precarious rainfall, and 
utilising it for the irrigation of crops ”, also that 
41 only the most homely contrivances, such as can be 
constructed and worked without professional advice 
or skilled labour arc suggested and that the object 
" throughout the volume has been to demonstrate, in 
the simplest possible manner, how the available water- 
supply—whether surface-flow or underground—can be 
used for irrigating crops by means of works easily 
constructed at a small expenditure, without fear of 
danger in case of failure n The book, however, is 
not in reality confined within these prescribed limits, 
for it refers to earthen dams, with puddle trench, waste 
weir, and outlet valve tower, masonry dams of moderate 
height for forming reservoirs in gorges, a masonry 
aqueduct of several spans, and a barrage or weir across 
an apparently wide river, closed along the upper portion 
by a senes of automatic sluice-gates The works, 
indeed, shown in some of the woodcuts, and especially 
on plates 1 to 8, 10, and 19, could not possibly be 
regarded as homely contrivances, capable of being 
easily earned out by pioneer farmers, without skilled 
labour, at a small cost, and without danger to the 
neighbourhood in the event of failure 
The chapters on the value of irrigation and sources 
of water-supply, underground waters, methods of 
irrigation, and the cultivation of irrigated crops, 
vegetables, and fruit trees, contain much information 
which would be very useful to persons engaged in the 
cultivnfcpD of and districts; but most of the works 
described in the chapters on dams and weirs, canals, 
sewage irrigation, and automatic' sluice-gates, would 
be wholly beyond the resources of pioneer farmers 
The storage of rainfall, the collection of the run-ofT of 
water in the rainy season by open tanks formed in 
depressions enclosed by Low banks, and the drawing of 
underground waters from wells, are works which can 
be readily undertaken With great benefit by cultivators 
of arid lands; but the formation of large reservoirs 
by damming up valleys, and the raising Of the water 
level of rivers and the conveyance of the water con¬ 
siderable distances in Irrigation canals, constitute 
works which have to bfc carried out by a company, the 
local authorities, or the Government, for the irrigation 
of large tracts of land Sewage irrigation, moreover, 
can only be made use of in the neighbourhood of large 
communities, and is not available amongst the sparse 
t to puUtfon of a newly-settled agricultural district* 
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\ In a chapter on automatic Sluicegate*, .a Of 

|hinged gates or shutters is advocated for raising the 
water level of reservoirs and rivers, which has 
apparently been patented by one of the authors; but It 
is not stated that the design has been put into oper¬ 
ation ; and such automatic contrivances, as in the ease 
of the movable shutter weirs employed long ago for 
the canalisation of some rivers in France, are liable to 
be very irregular in their action The two concluding 
chapters furnish some interesting particulars about 
light railways, which are introduced with the view that 
the conveyance of the produce of irrigated lands to a 
market is second only in importance to the supply of 
water Such works, however, with the great 
advantages that they afford, have ro be carried out In 
the midst of a thriving community, where both capital 
and revenue are available; and they are beyond the 
scope of pioneer farmers who are extending cultivation 
into new, unoccupied districts. A long appendix is 
given at the end of the volume, containing various 
memoranda, tables, and particulars about materials 
■ind tools, which may be of service in irrigation works 
and farming The book is, in fact, a short manual 
on irrigation works in general, with some account of 
the construction, suitable gauges, and rolling-stock of 
light railways 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Lehrbuch der Stereochemte . By A. Werner. Pp. 
xvi + 474 (Jena • Gustav Fischer, 1904.) Price 

10 marks 

This book had its origin in the courses of lectures 
on stereochemistry delivered during recent years by 
Prof Werner in the University of Zurich. Tlw 
systematic form of the lectures has been adhered to, 
but by the addition of numerous tables and many 
hundreds of references to original sources, the author 
has produced a comprehensive handbook which mint 
prove of great utility, not only to the genera) chemist 
who wishes to know something of the advances 
made in stereochemistry since the conception was 
first put forward, but also to the specialist whose 
work is directly concerned with the subject. Notwith¬ 
standing the wealth of detail, the book is of moderate 
compass, and whilst compression in the theoretical 
portions is occasionally carried to such an extent as 
to interfere somewhat with intelligibility, yet the book 
is on the whole both readable and easily oom|»rp- 
hensible. The eminence of the author as an Investi¬ 
gator jn some of the most obscure fields of literal 
chemical research is sufficient guarantee of his mas¬ 
tery of both theory and material 
The work is composed of two chief parts, of 
which the first deals with stereoisomerism, divided 
info subsections according to the elements involved 
The first subsection is naturally devoted to the 
stereoisomeric carbon compounds, and occupies about 
half of the whole book In it are treated, amongst 
other matters, the theory of the asymmetric carton 
atom, mirror-image isomerism, racemism end the 
resolution of racemic compounds, determination of 
configpration in open chains (more pattfcularly 
in the sugars and related sgbstances) end ip dated 
chains, the quantitative relations between rotejdpn 
and the nature of the rarmoietnc caijbqn -atom, 
cu-trons Isomerism in cyclic, compounds, and the 
geometric; isomerism of thytento oo gyo«Ba^ r i Th)S 
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supfinHli^ subsection deals with the itereoisomeric 
csrbQDHPltfoffen compounds, such as the oximes, and 
is followed by a subsection on the substances that 
owe their stereoisomerism to the configuration of 
nitrogen atoms. The first part closes with an account 
of the optically active sulphur, selenium, and tin com¬ 
pounds, and of the geometric isomerism exhibited b\ 
the cobalt and platinum compounds with ammonia 
and the organic bases 

The second part of the work is concerned with 
stereochemistry unaccompanied by stereoisomerism, 
under which head are treated such matters as the 
stability of carbocyclic and heteiocyclic chains, the 
stereochemical formuls of benzene, and the influence 
of space^arrangement on the speed or possibility of 
chemical reactions, e.g. estensation, formation of | 
amides from esters, formation of triphenylmethane 
dyes, reduction of nitro-groups Perhaps this part of 
the book will be found as useful as any, for it mar¬ 
shals under one point of view a great array of facts 
otherwise scattered and difficult of access 
Prof Werner’s book should be in the possession of 
every organic chemist 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and 
Burma , Published under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council Edited by 
W. T Blanford, Rhynchota, vo] 11 , part 11 
Heteroptera By W L. Distant P p i-iv, xi- 

xvn, 343-503; figs. 168-319 (London. Taylor and 
Francis, 1904 ) Price 10 s. 

The first part of vol ii of this work was published 
in December, 1903, and was noticed in Nature for 
February 25, 1904, and we have not had long to wait 
for the second part, completing the volume, the pre¬ 
face of which bears date April, 1904. The total num¬ 
ber of species described in the second part is 511, 
bringing up the total number of species described in 
the first two volumes of the work to 1471. The second 
part of vol 11 completes the great family Reduvhdaa 
(subfamilies Acanthaspidmm to Nabidins), which is 
fam, 12 of Mr Distant’s arrangement The volume 
also includes the families Saldida, Ceratocombida, 
Cimlridffi, and Capsids. This completes the land 
bugs, with the exception of the Anthoconds These, 
with the two last families of the Gymnocerata 
(Hebrids and Hydrometnds), which are aquatic or 
subaqtratlc, are left over to be included with the 
Cryptocerata, all of which are aquatic, m the third 
volume, which will complete the work so far as the 
Heteroptera are concerned The Homopicra will also 
be commenced in vol. lii. 

Other volumes of this series in preparation are to 
include certain families of Coleoptera (especially those 
of economic importance), the butterflies, and the land 
mollusca. 

Analytical Chemtstry Vol ii (| Quantitative Analysts 
By F. P. Treadwell, Ph D Translated from the 
second German edition by William T Hall, S B. 
(New York; Wiley and Sons; London Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd , 1904.) Price, 17*. mt. 

It is a little curious that this volume, which ap¬ 
peared In German in 1901, should have reached a 
secotu} edition before finding an American translator, 
as Onb might suppose that its many excellences would 
have hastened the fate which has overtaken a number 
Of less;/Valuable German treatises 
Tfoa Author states in the preface that tho^rnajority 
Of the methods "which hb describes have been sub¬ 
mitted to careful examination in his oWrn laboratory, 
0 teat tah evident tom the minuto which are 
bWhfrhMMxt story Alep. This Is precisely what gives 
a ah ehemlftry a real value. There 
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is an introductory chapter on general manipulation, 
details, and apparatus, Including the use of the Gooch 
crucible, that ingenious and time-saving combination 
of filter and crucible which is much too little known 
And used. 

The subsequent chapters deal with gravimetric and 
volumetric estimations of inorganic materials, in¬ 
cluding such methods as are 9 pecia 11 y applicable to 
certain minerals, ores, and metals, and there is a final 
chapter on gas analysis 

It should be added that the book is one for reference 
and is not a graduated course of instruction for 
students It is, in fact, an abbreviated Freseniui 
without the undesirable quality of superficial com¬ 
prehensiveness which characterises that exasperating 
classic J B C 

Arnold's Home and Abroad Readers Book i. 
Glimpses of the Homeland Pp 135 Book 11 
Glimpses of the Globe Pp 152 Book 111 
England and Wales Pp 200 Book iv The 
British Dominions Pp 232 Book v The 
World’s Great Powers—Present and Past Pp 228 
Book vi. The World’s Trade and Traders Pp. 
228 (London Edward Arnold, n.d) Prices from 
iod to is 6 d 

1 he aim of the anonymous author of these volumes 
appears to have been first of all to secure the interested 
attention of his young readers, and then incidentally 
to teach them a great deal about the physical features 
of the countries of the world and of the manners and 
customs of the peoples of Lhe globe The readers are 
skilfully graded, well illustrated with maps and 
pictures, and excellently printed The books are likely 
to be popular in elementary schools 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 

f The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, refected 
manuscripts intended for this or nnv other part of Natumr 
No notice 11 taken «'/ nnnnvuinns romninninilintiK 1 

Chemical Action Produced by Radium 

Various chemical investigations relating to the chemical 
action of radium bromide have been in progress in this 
laboratory during the paBt session, an account of which 
will shortly be published 

But one of these investigations has yielded results so 
extraordinary that we think it well to direct atten¬ 
tion to the results On the Rutherford-Soddy hypothesis 
of the disintegration of the radium atom, an enprmous 
amount of energy is evolved, and at least one simpler pro¬ 
duct is formed, namely, helium, w^ueh Is slowly produced 
during the disintegration of the emanation, which Mr 
Soddy and one of the authors have shown to^be a gas r follow¬ 
ing Boyle’s law, and with Dr Collie the spectrum has 
been investigated 

It has, of course, often suggested itself (hat such a change 
should be reversible ; that is, that by'fpiparting a sufficient 
charge of energy to any atom, it should be transformed 
Into different matter, probably by the building up of a 
more complex structure Now the only known source of 
energy in such a concentrated form issttaat which Is given 
off by radium and Its products during their disintegration* 
The fact* which we have to chronicle appear to point towards 
such a synthesis 

During experiments on the emanation, about 105 milli¬ 
grams , of radium bromide, dissolved In water, were kept 
In small gloss bulbs, connected to a pump. To protect 
the b'idbs against accident, each Was surrounded tylfli a 
small beaker. one of potash-glass and two of socUrgUpi. 
The fbrmei was coloured brown 3 jh the course of some six 
mental, the latter vipfct. On altering the apparatus these 
bankers were dlseAfded 

They wera all found to be rddlo-nftlve on both p^facre,’ 
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.and, what is most remarkable* the rad id- activity iv« re¬ 
moved by washing with water. The solution contains an 
'emanation* for an bubbling air through It* and cooling the 
gas with liquid air, the issuing gaseous air is only feebly 
active; the main part of the activity was retained in the 
cooled bulb This substance can be carried Into an electro- 
•scope by a current of air, and when the current passes, the 
electroscope is discharged , but the period of decay of the 
emanation Is very short, and in that respect resembles the 
emanation from actinium 

The research is not sufficiently advanced to permit of a 
complete account of the other products, but it may be 
mentioned that from the solution which has lost all eman¬ 
ating power further active products are obtainable, some of 
which are precipitable along with mercurous chloride, some 
along with mercuric sulphide, some with ferric oxide, and 
some with barium sulphate The bs^nviour is different, 
according as potash- or soda-glass is used That this Is not 
a case of a body being thrown down by any precipitant has 
“been abundantly proved, for example, precipitation along 
with mercurous chloride or sulphide failed to remove Me 
activity from one sample, while the precipitation of ferric 
hydroxide in the solution completely threw down the radio¬ 
active material. There appear to be several radio-active 
'bodies present which can be separated by the ordinary 
processes of qualitative analysis 

These substances, it must be remembered, are the products 
of 0 and 7 rays In conjunction with the material on which 
•they impinge A silver crucible, too, becomes radio-active 
on the exposed surface only when placed in the path of 0 rays 
It Is important to note that these changes are not due to 
■the material having been in contact with radium or any of 
its products, they are solely due to the 0 and possibly to the 
7 rays The order of the activity is the same as that of 
i milligram of old uranium oxide, b,0, 

William Ramsay 
W. Ternbnt Cooks 

University College, London, July 30. 

Atomic Structure in the Light of Secondary Spectra 

In making some determinations of the rapacity necessary 
Just to produce secondary spectra, 1 have found that this 
•critical capacity increases very rapidly with decreasing 
wave-length The primary spectrum does not go over 
suddenly as the critical capacity is reached, but the red and 
yellow portions go over first, then finally, at a much greater 
capacity, the violet. Critical capacity as a function of 

■ 

wave-length is well represented by the exponential \ 
•approaching a constant value in the infra-red and the value 
infinity In the ultra-violet, perhaps not farther out than 
aSOMp. 

Consider the radiation from a nitrogen atom. When 
subjected to feeble electrical excitation its (primary) spec¬ 
trum is banded, each band being composed of numerous lines 
hot showing the Zeeman effect But when subjected to 
•excessive excitation, as it Is when a large condenser is con¬ 
nected in shunt with the conducting gas, its (secondary) 
spectrum consists of numerous heavy lines, showing the 
Zeeman effect, and expressible in Kayser-Runge series 

Runge, having in mind the Zeeman effect, supposes that 
■primary spectra are due to positive ions while negative 
electrons give secondary spectra, but it is hardly conceivable 
ithat feeble excitation should all go to the positive ions 
while mote Intense excitation all goea to the negative. 

I would suggest that an atom composed of rotating rings 
•of electrons according to recent theories might easily 
•ofthIblt just such radiating properties as would give primary 
and secondary spectra, together with the variation of 
critical capacity with whve-Jength Suppose that there are 
hs many'rings as there are hands in the primary spectrum 
With moderate excitation these rings would vibrate radially 

S tangentially as well mm perpendicularly to their planes, 
<hesd vibrations would give nae to the lines comprising 
band. Such lines would hpt show the Zeeman effect, 
Excespive excitation would bmp Up the rings and allow 
the electrons to move Independently. Radiation from such 
free electrons would constitute the secondary spectrum, and 

C ild show the full Zeeman effect* The larger rings would 
the Am to break up; the srrfallest rings, perhaps, could 
eiot be erioken up at ah, hence critical capacity would vary 1 
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With the wave-length and become infinite for moderately 
short waves Metallic atoms have ring systems that are 
so easily broken up that it is impossible to Obtain, any 
primary spectrum from them at all, 

Washington, DC P- G. Nuirtso 

The Flowering of the Bamboo, 

Can your botanical readers give me any information about 
the flowering of the bamboo? Until recently I was not 
aware that it presented any extraordinary features, but 
about the middle of April the bamboo in this locality pro¬ 
duced flowers, to the great astonishment of everyone long 
resident here The peasants, and many of the more 
ignorant townspeople, regarded the event with much 
superstitious terror It is supposed by them to portend a 
failure of the crops, and possibly even more serious disasters 
A small anti-tax rising, some distance away, appeared for 
a few days to be a serious matter, and as It was in progress 
during the time at which the bamboo flowers appeared, many 
were inclined to exaggerate enormously the danger of the 
situation These superstitious terrors (closely resembling 
the fears formerly aroused in Europe on the appearance or 
a large comet) sufficiently show the rarity of the pheno¬ 
menon 

On making inquiry, I could only hear of one man (I did 
not myself meet him) who had ever seen the bamboo in 
flower before 

I am told that a species of bamboo in southern California 
flowers annually, the flower being at the top of the plant 
only In the species growing here the flowers were at all 
heights, arranged at Frequent intervals along almost every 
branch of the plants I obtained a photograph of a spray 
in flower, but unfortunately it is so small that the distinc¬ 
tion between leaves and inflorescences is very Imperfect 

A Tingle 

Imperial Provincial College, Chinanfu, Shantung, 

China, May 


As regards the point raised by your correspondent, I may 
say that the feeling of alarm aroused in the natives by the 
flowering of the bamboo seems to be widely sprehd in the 
East. 1 have myself heard of it when in India 

The fact is that the bamboo only flowers once and then 
dies, and as a rule the whole lot of plants, often covering 
large areas, bloom together 

The reason of this Is that the individuals of a species ore 
commonly gregarious, and are all of the same age, having 
taken simultaneous possession of ground rendered vacant, 
perhaps, by a previous and similar depopulation. 

A somewhat analogous case is presented by some of the 
Strobilanths of tropical Asia. Ihese plants live for about 
seven years, then all burse out into a glorious mass of 
blue flower, and then die away, leaving, it may be, hundreds 
of acres of ground destitute of the luxuriant vegetation it 
previously supported 

Dr O Stapf, in a most interesting article that appeared 
in the Gardener's Chronicle this year (Nos 907-910), gives 
an account of the introduction into Europe of two bamboos 
that have suffered a similar fate 

In 1847 seeds of Arundinana Falconerl (and another 
species) were received at Kew* and were thence distributed 
to various gardens, some finding their way to the Continent 
The plants flowered (and then died) In France in 1875, and 
in the following year all the English plants, growing in 
different localities, shared the same fate 


J. B Farmbb. 

Claremont House, Wimbledon Common, August t 


The Organisation of Zoologists 
MaV t be allowed to direct the attention of the readers of 
Nature to the fact that a meeting of zoologists will be held 
id the comparative anatomy lecture room at Cambridge on 
Wednesday, August 17, at 4 p m , to consider a scheme 
for organisation suggested by tbs committee that was 
appointed in London on January 4 The sugge s ted scheme 
has been printed and widely circulated, but as It may have 
failed to reach some of the zoologists of the country, I ta 
Veen,requested to state that all who hre interacted4ri zoology 
and anxious to promote its progress will be welcome; - 
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THE BRITISH SCIENCE GUILD . 

A N organisation is being formed, under the name 
of the 'mitieh Science Guild, with the object of 
insisting uporrttie importance of applying scientific 
methods to'every branch of the affairs of the nation 
A memorandum which describes briefly the objects, 
methods, and proposed organisation of the Guild is 
now being circulated, and is as follows — 

It hasT>een a frequent subject of comment that, 
although the contribution of this country to the pro¬ 
gress of science has been second to that of no other 
nation, the English people do not manifest that interest 
in, and belief ui the powers of science which is notice¬ 
able among the peoples of the Continent, or of America 
In spite of the efforts of many years, the scientific 
spirit, essential to all true progress, is still too rare, 
and, indeed, is often sadly lacking in some of 
chose who arc responsible for the proper conduct 
of many Of the nation's activities. It is with the 
view of attempting to remedy this evil, and to bring 
home to all classes the necessity of applying scientific 
treatment to affairs of all kinds, that the proposal is 
made to bring together those convinced of this 
necessity by founding “ The British Science Guild 11 
The objects and organisation of the Guild, which 
will be entirely disconnected from party politics, are as 
follows :— 

Objects 

(1) To bring together as members of the Guild all 
those thioughout the Empire interested in science and 
scientific method, in order, by joint action, to convince 
the people, by means of publications and meetings, of 
the necessity of applying the methods of science to all 
branches of human endeavour, and thus to further the 
progress and increase the welfare of the Empire 
(2) To bring before the Government the scientific 
aspects of all matters affecting the national welfare 
(j) To promote and extend the application of scien¬ 
tific principles to industrial and general purposes 
(4) To promote scientific education by encouraging 
the support of universities and other institutions wliere 
the hounds of science are extended, or where new 
applications of science are devised. 
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Methods of Attaining these Objects 

By publications 
By meetings 

By conferences and lectures. 

By deputations, 

Organisation 


Admission of Members. 

AH British subjects, both men and women, are 
eligible for membership of the Guild, it is expected, 
however, that its members will be recruited principally 
from the folio wing .— 

The House of Lords 
The House of Commons. 

Colonial Legislatures 

County, District, Borough, and 'Parish Councils; 

Municipalities; Educational Committees 
Scientific and Literary Societies and Organi¬ 
sation^ 

Commercial arid Industrial Chambers and Organi¬ 
sations. 

, The Learned Professions. 

Universities, Colleges, Educational Bodies and 
< Graduates of all British Universities. * 

' Representatives of Labour. 

of the promoters of the Guild, held, by 
WOri Of *the officers, at the ropms of the Royal , 
oil Aptfll 40 , tfc was decided that the steps pre- 
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liminary to the formations! the Guild should be takers 
by an organising committee, of which the following 
were apoointed members,' with power to add to their 
number — 

Lord Aveburv, F R.5. 

Prof W E Ayrton, FRS 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M G , FRS. 

Captain E W Creak, R N , C B , FRS 

Mr Clive Cutiibertson 

Dr William Garnett 

Mr Sidney Lee 

Sir Norman Lockyer, KCB, F R.S, 

Lady Lockyer 
Mr. N. Maccoll 
Prof Raphael Mrldola, F R.S 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M P ■ 

Prof J Perry, FRS ’ 

Sir William Ramsay, KCB, FRS 

Dr W N Shaw, FRS 

Prof S P Thompson, FRS 

Dr Augustus Waller, FRS 

Sir Henry Trueman Wood 

The organising committee has elected Sir Norman 
Lockycr president, Lord Avebury honorary treasurer* 
Lady Lockyer honorary assistant treasurer, and Mr. 
C Cuthbertson honorary secretary 

It was resolved that life members of the Guild shall 
pay, on admission, two guineas, which includes a 
registration fee of 2s 6d , and that annual subscribers 
shall pay, on admission, 5s , and in each subsequent 
year 25 6 d. It was also resolved that donations may 
be accepted. 

The committee is now engaged in communicating 
with those corporate bodies and individuals whose- 
support and sympathy are desired 
A general committee will be appointed, which will 
subsequently select from among its members an 
executive committee for the management of the affair* 
of the Guild The executive committee will meet from 
time to time as their chairman may direct, and will 
formulate such rules as experience may suggest for 
the approval of the general committee 

The general committee will probably take power lo 
appoint or approve local and special committees, which 
will act as branches of the Guild 

The following have already signified their general 
approval of the objects and proposed organisation ol 
th“ Guild *— 

The Right Hon Lord Alvbrstone, G C M G 
The Right Hon Lord Avebury, FRS 
Prof,. Ayrton, F.R S 
oiit JOHN Wolfe-Bahry, KCB, FRS 
1)h W* T Hlanford, FRS ( 

Sir Jam4s Blytii, Bart 

Mr Brabrook, C.B 

Sir George Biedwood, KCIE, 

Sir John Brunner, Bart 
Sir Lauder 0runton, F R.S 

Major-General Sir Owen TudoR Burns, G C.I E- 
Sir Edward Busk. 

Mr R H Caird 

Sir William Church, Bart , K C B 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, K C.M G , F R.S, 

Tris, Hon Sir John Cockdurn, KCMG 
Ci+AiN Creak, R N., C.B , F.R.S 
^ Mr. "Clive Cuthbertson 
1 Prof Vf* E Dalfy. 

Dr FerRier, FRS 

Sir Michael Foster, M P m F.R.S 

Dr William Garnett 

S^r Archibald Geikie, FRS. 

Sir Robert Giffen, K.C FiR r $. 

„ <Mji Hammorp-Chambbrb, K.C. 

Prof. Herdmak, F.RS 1 , 

Prior J. Larmor, F R.S, 

Dr. Sidney Lee. 
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Sis NOPUAN UCKTU, K.C B., P.R.S 
Lady Locum. 

Di Lockyr 
Mr Maccoll 
Prof R Mrldola, F.R S. 

Sir A Noble, Bart , K.C B., F R 9 
Sir Gilhert Parker, M P. 

Prof. Perry, F.R S 

Sir William Ramsay, KCfi, F R 5 

The Lord Reay, G,C S I 

Sir Wemvss Reid. 

Sir William Richmond, KCB, R A. 

Mr E Robertson, M P 
Sir Henry Robcoe, FRS 
Sir A Rucker, F.R S 
Or W N Shaw, FRS 
Mr Alev Siemens 

The Lord Strathcona and Mount Roval 

Sir L. Alma Tadbma, R A 

Prof Silvanus P, Thompson, FRS 

Dr A D. Wailkr, FRS 

Field Marshal Viscount Wolsblby, G C B 

Sir Henry Trueman Wood 


NEW REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

■MO system of national education is complete which 
fads to recognise the essential importance of the 
work of the satisfactory secondary school Its import¬ 
ance, that ib, both as providing a means by which the 
exceptionally well endowed boys and girls of the 
elementary schools may continue their education under 
better conditions, and also as affording an adequate 
preparation for those pupils who later will become 
technical students and university undergraduates, or 
who will without further instruction enter upon the 
active duties of life The recent Education Act gave 
an official recognition to what has Jong been urged 
by those who understand our educational needs, that 
true education from beginning to end is an organic 
whole The duty has, in fact, been laid upon the 
Board of Education of superintending and promoting 
the supply by local education authorities of education 
other than elementary. The Board is now the final 
court of appeal in all matters pertaining to the adminis¬ 
tration of secondary education 

It is considerations such as these which lead us to 
regard the regulations * recently issued by the Board 
of Education for the government and administration 
of English secondary education as one of the moat 
important of the educational documents of recent 
yearn For, since the Board is in a position to reward 
by substantial grants a due adherence to the regula¬ 
tions here formulated, it is dear that the principles 
advocated officially will, whether they are right or 
wrong, exercise a profound influence upon the curri¬ 
culum and ideals of the schools. 

Such being the case, it is gratifying to find that 
on the whole the regulations are framed on broad and 
liberal ImeSj though, as we shall have occasion to 
indicate, there are dangers which it is imperative those 
in authority should avoid, and indications that the 
claim of instruction in scientific method to a place in 
every stage of education may be disregarded if certain 
phrases in the regulations are followed too literally 
ft will serve to give a dearer idea of the Influence 
the regulations are likely to exert if an attempt is 
jmade first to review some of the definitions put forward 
in the official publication. A secondary school is 
described as 

" any Day or Boarding School which offers to each of Its 
scholars, up to and beyond thy age of sixteen, a general 
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education, phTiieal, mental and moral, rflven through a 
complete graded coarse of instruction, of wider wcop* and 
more advanced degree than that given in Elementary 
Schools " 

Explaining what should be the characteristics of 
a secondary school course of instruction, the prefatory 
memorandum to the regulations states that it should 
be genera], complete, and graded in its various 
branches. The explanation as to the precise meaning 
to be attached to the description 11 general 11 deserves 
—both because of its fairness and catholicity—to be 
quoted in full;— 

11 The instruction must be general, 1 € must be such as 
gives a reasonable degree of exirLise and development to 
the whole of the faculties, and does not confine this develop¬ 
ment to a particular channel, whether that of pure and 
applied Science, or literary and linguistic study, or of that 
kind of acquirement which is directed simply at fitting 
a boy or girl to enter business in a subordinate capacity 
with some previous knowledge of what he or she will be 
set to do A Secondary 5 chool should keep in view the 
development and exercise of all the faculties involved in 
all these different kinds of training, and will fail to give 
a sound general education to its scholars in so far as it 
sends them out, whether to further study or to the business 
of life, with one or other of these faculties neglected, or 
with one developed at the expense of the rest Specialisation 
in any of these directions should only begin after the 
general education has been carried to a point at which the 
habit of exercising all these faculties has been formed and 
a certain solid basis for life has been laid m acquaintance 
with the structure and laws of the physical world, in the 
accurate use of thought and language, and in practical 
ability to begin dealing with affairs M 

Secondary education such as is outlined in this para¬ 
graph will meet with the approval of every man of 
science. Education conducted on scientific lines is 
that which gives a " reasonable degree of exercise and 
development to the whole of the faculties 71 If the 
Board takes care that in interpreting its regulations 
in the schools the inspectors strive to secure this all¬ 
round, healthy mental development of English boys and 
girls, the hearty cooperation and sympathy of men of 
science may be depended upon For to ensure the 
exercise and development of all the faculties, a train¬ 
ing in experimental science is necessary, just as a 
course in literary and linguistic studies is essential 
As the quotation shows, the Board of Education 1* 
aware that for a complete education many studies are 
required, each with its own object and special work 
It is important to bear in mind also that the main 
groups of studies cooperating for the complete educa¬ 
tion of the child are of equal Importance Just as the 
study of literature and language can promote the 
growth of and strengthen some faculties to which 
practical studies are unable to appeal, so a training in 
experimental science is the best and only means of 
ensuring the healthy unfolding of other aide* of the 
human brain The classical scholar ignorant of the 
laws and phenomena of nature is an uneducated man, 
just as is a man of science who has no knowledge of 
the literature of his own and other countries, 

This view of true education is admirably set forth 
in the statement prepared by the president of the British 
Association, and revised by a committee including the 
deputy Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
and representatives of the modem English universities, 
for presentation to the Prime Minister by the, recent 
deputation which waited upon him with reference to 
increased State aid for university education. , 4 , - 

M The men upon whom the nation mutt chtefty ,4*00*4 
for aid under the complex conditions 0 1 the modern pmW 
must not be entirely untrained In the study of ebajietprs* 
and causes of the things whlrh surropwd Vheffi, Or ns UN* 
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forts* have to 1 tip utilised In our drily life; their 1 

training and education In humanities must also have been 
of the widest, 

“Such men cannot be produced either by a university 
which neglects science or by a technical college which' 
neglects tne humanities 

11 Hence the universities must be enabled to combine 
these two sides of a complete education, and they must 
also be enabled to foster research along- both lines, feu 1 
research is the highest and most important instrument of 
education, as well as its most valuable result " 

And what is true of higher education i& true also 
of secondary education upon which it rests 

It is desirable thus to recapitulate these important 
truths In view of section vni of the memorandum 
This paragraph is likely to lead to misapprehension 
and to create doubts in the minds of some men of 
science as to how much of the declaration of faith 
quoted with approval above is to be regarded as more 
than the mere expression of a pious hope Section vm 
informs us that all types of secondary schools frill into 
three main classes, and that in respect of the kind of 
education they offer they may be discriminated roughly 
as the literary, the scientific, and the commercial types 
of school The boys from the literary, or first-grade 
school— the section goes on to explain—proceed to the 
university, the boys of the scientific, or second-grade 
school, arc educated to the age of eighteen nr nineteen 
but do not proceed to the university, the boys of the 
commercial, or third-grade school, leave at sixteen 
years of age and go into business and commerce, train 
to become teachers, or proreed into technical and 
industrial pursuits The objects of these schools as 
set forth in this extraordinary paragraph must be placed 
before the reader 1 — 

“ The first of these paying special regard to the develop¬ 
ment of the higher powers of thought and expression, and 
that discriminating appreciation of what is best in the 
thought and art o f the world, in other ages and countries 
as well aa in our own, which forms the basis of all human 
culture, the second, to the training of the intellect towards 
understanding and applying the laws of the physical 
universe, and the third, to the equipment of the scholars 
for practical life in the commercial and industrial com¬ 
munity of which they arc members " 


After studying this section one is led to believe that 
it has crept in by mistake, it may safely be said to 
have been written by somebody other than the author 
of the definition of general secondary education given 
earlier. Here we detect the old pestilent heresy that 
culture is the prerogative of the classical man alone, 
and that 11 a discriminating appreciation of what is 
best in the thought and art of the world M is forever 
impossible to boys from first- and second-grade schools 
If the secondary education in all types of school is to 
give 11 a reasonable degree of exercise and development 
to the whole of the faculties/’ why are not all boys and 
girle—whether they leave school at sixteen or eighteen 
—each in their degree Cultured? 

The future in lire allotted in this section Co the pro-, 
ducts 0f each grade of school is equally preposterous 
The paragraph makes jt appear as if $U the useful work 
of the world is done by people who leave school at 
sixteen, and as if all university men spend their lives 
in indulging their *' discriminating appreciation of 
what is pest in the thought and art of the world/ 1 
As readers of NATUgs at least know, the sorry figure 
tw country has cut .recently in the industrial com¬ 
petition the nations, and In another direction in 
%uth Africa, ir precisely because of the disposition in 
times past; on the parr of those responsible for English 
.ftitteawftp J to regard 11 the training of the Intellect 
understanding and applying the laws of the, 
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part of every grade of education; *. It is surely time 
that it was recognised on all hands that 11 practical 
life in the commercial and industrial community ” 
needs and deserves as good and careful an education 
on the part of those who pursue it as any other sphere 
of human activity But, as we have said, this mal¬ 
adroit section vm is an incongruity so far as the 
regulations as a whole are concerned, and we trust 
the inspectors may be instructed to ignore it 

To turn to the question of the grants to be awarded 
to secondary schools recognised as effirient by the 
Board of Education As the sum is limited which 
Parliament at present places at the disposal of the 
Board for grants in aid of education other than 
elementary, the grants payable under the new regula¬ 
tions are to be made in respect of a four years 1 course 
only The average age of the scholar* in any class 
commencing the course must not be less than twelve 
years The earlier education leading up to this course, 
and the further education, if any, given beyond it, are 
to be regarded as forming together with it a single 
organic and progressive system Subject to certain 
conditions, a grant will be paid on account; of each 
scholar attending the approved course in accordance 
with the new regulations on the following scale —in 
the first year of the course, 40s , in the second, bos., 
in the third, 80s , and in the fourth, ioojt 

The definition of rational secondary education occur¬ 
ring in the prefatory memorandum is not the only 
guide given to schoolmasters as to the subjects which 
must be taught to boys taking the grant-earning course 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen years In 
section iv of chapter 1 the subjects of the course are 
enumerated. We find ,— 

" The course should provide for instruction in the English 
language and literature, at least one language other than 
English, geography, history, mathematics, science and 
drawing, with due provision for manual work and physical 
exercises, and, m a girls’ school, for housewifery Not 
less chan 44 hours per week must be allotted to English, 
geography, and history. not less than 34 hours to the 
language where only one is taken or less than 6 hours where 
two are taken, and not less than 74 hours to science and 
niathemat.es, of which at least three must bp for science 
The instruction in science must be both theoretical and 
practical Where two languages other than English are 
taken, and Latin is not one of them, the Board will require 
to be satisfied that the omission of Latin is for the 
advantage of the school ” 

Most practical schoolmasters, and men of science 
too if they are acquainted with the actual conditions 
of school work, will admit that we have outlined in 
these sections a rational curriculum which, in the 
hands of properly trained teachers, will lead to good 
results We are sorry, however, to,find the distinc¬ 
tion made between theoretical and practical instruction 
in science; it would be better to insist simply that the 
time allotted to science should be devoted to experi¬ 
mental science It is difficult to understand, also, why 
in enumerating, in section h , the subjects of the curri¬ 
culum for a course of work preparatory to that of the 
grant-earning years, no mention is made of science, 
since modern practice has demonstrated that useful 
preliminary work in science may be begun In the lowest 
forms of a secondary school 

But however admirable the regulations drawn up 
for the government of a secondary school, and however 
logical~artd complete the statement as to its curriculum, 
the suqcess of its work in educating its pupils depends 
finally Upon the masters to whom in work is entrusted* 
If these men have themselve* received a broad educa¬ 
tion and have been trained for their duties along 
scientific lines, the boys proceeding from the school 
Will leave it properly equipped to occupy the station 
to which they will be tailed. The training of teacheip 
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for any and every kind of school is, in fact, the most 
difficult and far-reaching of all the tasks which fall 
to the lot of educational administrators. A Second 
publication of the Board of Education 1 published last 
month assumes in consequence especial importance, 

' and will be consulted throughout the country with the 
.greatest Interest It Is true its instructions and rules 
applv at present only to the preparation for their career 
received by teachers destined to rule in elementary 
schools, but it is useful as indicating the subjects which 
In the opinion of the Board of Education should 
engage the attention of the prospective teacher More¬ 
over, the general principles which apply to the train¬ 
ing of teachers for elementary schools are in a large 
measure applicable to the professional training of their 
secondary school colleagues The new regulations 
for the training of teachers may surely then oe taken 
as indicating what, in the opinion of the Board of 
Education, should be regarded as of vital importance 
In any scheme for the professional preparation of 
wery grade of teacher 

It is consequently satisfactory to find that the place 
of greatest prominence in the group of studies which 
Is to engage the attention of the budding schoolmaster 
Is given to a training m scientific method. To quote 
4 he regulations — 

11 Much of the instruction which Is given in all subjects 
must necessarily be founded upon the statements and the 
experience of other persons ; but every education which de¬ 
serves to be called complete must include Borne training 
or the student in those systematic methods of enquiry which 
are necessary for any assured advance in knowledge, and 
which are the most truly educative of all mental processes 

11 If this scientific spirit Is to find its right expression 
4 n the teaching given In elementary schools it must be 
made to imbue the whole study of the intending teacher 
•during his course in the Training College It must not 
be confined to any one branch of the curriculum It is true 
•that, partly as the result of tradition and partly from other 
reasons, the term 1 scientific method 1 has come to be 
associated more particularly with the study of natural 
phenomena. But as a matter of fact, scientific method is 
-of equal importance, and is Indeed of ancient application, 
In the field of history, literature, language and philosophy , 
and wherever knowledge of these has made advance, it may 
be discerned that the essential processes of scientific enquiry 
.have been employed 11 

The specific references to the kind of instruction in 
science which the Board intends to encourage are 
•deserving of even higher commendation, and if these 
wishes are carried into effect in the colleges in the 
ease of each and every student in training, it will not 
"be many years before a distinct improvement will be 
noticed in the teaching- given in elementary schools 
To refer to the regulations again :— 

11 But In addition to all this, and particularly In view of 
the courses which have for many years existed in most 
•of the Training Colleges, a certain special regard must be 
.given to this aspect of Instruction ana training, in the case 
of the Natural Science portions of the curriculum It Is 
In this branch of study that the student can in some ways 
learn moat effectively to depend in some measure upon his 
own powers, and discover that he need not tak*, every thing 
unverified and on trust upon the statement of text books 
or lecturers. For by wisely planned and supervised labor¬ 
atory work the student may be brought Into Immediate 
touch with the facts of nature, and learn to And some things 
out far himself, and to form coodononi upon the rebuke 

hb own observations. For these reasons the student'i 
work In science should be so arranged that hb experiments 
In the lobwatonr will precede and lead up to such general¬ 
isations la the formal lectures as can safely be established 
upon what the student has himself observed. 1 ' 

S£.V * 
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It seems to us that the Board of Education ha* tfioWn 
a generous appreciation of the value of scientific studies 
both in the professional training of teachers add 1 in 
the work of the secondary school We aria promised 
exactly that for which men of science have frequently 
and consistently pleaded in these columns It only 
remains now to look for the loyal cooperation of school 
governors and headmasters, and the reproach a* to 
the absurdly bookish nature of English education will 
soon become merely a matter of history We 
earnestly hope that the inspectors and other interpreters 
of the regulations will be inspired by the same spirit 
which prompted the framer of most of the sections of 
the prefatory memoranda to these official publications 


PH YSICA L DETERIORA TldN. 1 
T^LEVEN months ago the large percentage of re- 
jections for physical causes of recruits for the 
Army led to the appointment of this committee. The 
members were the clerk of the council, the inspector 
of physical training, and the principal assistant 
secretary to the Board of Education, Inspectors of re¬ 
formatory and industrial schools ana of marine 
recruiting, the assistant secretary of the Scotch 
Education Department, a representative of the General 
Ree-istry Office, and a secretary. 

The committee was directed “ (i) to determine, 
with the aid of such counsel as the medical profession 
are able to give, the steps that should be taken to 
furnish the Government and the nation at large with 
periodical data for an accurate comparative estimate 
of the health and physique of the people; (2) to indicate 
generally the causes of such physical deterioration as 
does exist in certain classes; and (3) to point out the 
means by which it can be most effectually diminished ” 

This committee, composed of members of high 
critical faculty, has been able to focus much of the 
knowledge of sanitary and social science of the past 
generation as presented to them by wisely selected 
witnesses, and has evidently produced an epoch-making 
report. 

A few items from this panorama of lives of women 
and children of the poorest classes may be quoted as 
samoles of the thoroughness of this report 

While bad physique practically centres round feed¬ 
ing, great care has been exercised in proposing the 
remedies for underfed children at school, ana the report 
states —“ Education is a great social need which 
individual citizens are, as a rule, not able to provide 
for their children on a sufficient scale, but food tike 
clothing and lodging is a personal necessity, which in 
a well ordered society it is not inherently impossible 
for parents to provide, and the effort to supplement 
their deficiencies and to correct the effects of their 
neglect should aim in the first instance at the restof* 
ation of self-respect and enforcement of parental 
duty.” 

In the course of a full memorandum by the prindpal 
lady inspector of factories referring to employment 
of mothers in factories and workshops, we read;— 
11 It is Impossible, however, not to be impressed by 
the universal preference amongst the women for 
factory over domestic life. I was contlnuaNy being 
told how greatly they preferred their work in the 
factory to the minding of children, and bow depressed 
and out of health they became if they were obliged 
to remain at home. Surprising as this appear* at fleet, 
it becomes less so on consideration. At thirteen yM* 
of age die majority of these women wpuM have baton 
to work in a factory, tp handle (heir o*a earning^ 
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to With & Jarg* number of people with all the 
excitement *ind gossip of factory life. They would 
tbOa iA mbit caaea grow up entirely Ignorant of every¬ 
thing pertaining to domesticity. After marriage, 
thertfort, it is hardly probable that they would 
willingly relinquish this life to undertake work of 
which they are in so large a measure ignorant, and 
which is robbed of all that is to them pleasant and 
exciting Until as girls they have been taught to find 
a pleasure in domestic life, and until there is a greater 
supply of healthy and suitable recreations and amuse¬ 
ments in the reach of all women, to counteract the 
prevailing squalor and gloom of these pottery towns, 
it is useless to expect them to relinquish factory 
life " 

Under the heading of alcohol, its devitalising effects 
are duly noted, ana finally attention is directed to 
their steady decrease owing to wise legislation in 
Norway and Sweden 11 The reverse of the picture 
presented by France is complete, seeing that besides 
a diminution m crimes, suicides and deaths from 
alcoholism and syphilitic diseases, the percentage of 
conscripts refused has been steadily reduced, showing 
an elevation in the standard constitution of the people 
Thus in Sweden the consumption of spirits containing 
50 per cent of alcohol in 1830 was 46 litres, and in 
1890, 6 litres per head The percentage of rejection 
of conscripts in 1845 was 3446, and in 1885, 19 61. 11 

The evidence generally is of a cogent character, 
and has led to many recommendations lor the common 
weal such as seem to be at present opportune These 
are summarised under no less than fifty-three head¬ 
ings, which fill eight pages of the Blue-book. 

We may quote in full two recommendations which 
are made with emphasis .— 

11 The Committee are emphatic in recommending 
the creation of an Advisory Council, representing the 
Departments of State, within whbse province questions 
touching the 1 physical well-being of the people fall, 
with the addition of members Dominated by the medical 
corporations and others, whbse duty it should be, not 
only to receive and apply the thformation derived from 
the Anthropometric Survey aod the Register of Sick¬ 
ness, but also to advise the Government on all legis¬ 
lative and administrative ptunts concerning public 
health in respect of which State interference might be 
expedient; and to them might be remitted for consider¬ 
ation and report all the problems affecting public 
health - which the requirements of a complex social 
organisation are constantly bringing to the front. 
Such f Council, the composition of which might be 
modelled to some extent on Le C omit 6 ConsuUatif 
d'hygHne pubhque de France, would be, the Committee 
believe, of great assistance, especially to the Local 
Government Board, and would be calculated to supply 
the knowledge and stimulus which are necessary in 
order to give to the Public Health side of the Hoard's 
administration a prominence which the multiplicity of 
its other functions may have tended to obscure, and to 
dUrgot to its work that measure of public' Interest and 
aupport which has perhaps been lacking hitherto." 

V The Committee are emphatic in recommending 
that a systematised medical inspection of children at 
echool should be imposed as a public duty on every 
school authority, and they agree with the Royal Com- 
inmiart on Physical, Training (Scotland) that a con- 
tQhutpri towards the cost should be made out of the 
T FiriM[nflAUury"VcHp. With >the assistance of teachers 
fplpwjr, trained ta the various branches of hygiene, 
mjQrt|em oouM be so far baaed on their observations 
ahd/eerf^that no large and expensive medical staff 
m ^ The JLnes on which the inspec- 

tPamfirM conducted fra laid down In paragraphs 
Report- r 
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Many other recommendations Sfke these make pro- 
vision to inform the authorities; such are —register 
of owners of houses, local sanitary authority to ftport 
its action or inaction to Local Government Board, 
Local Government Board to inform all local authori- 
ties what the law and the powers it confers are arf 
to insanitary and overcrowded house property; infant 
mortality rates to be published for particular areaipnd, 
for particular industries *' h ” 

Educational effort is recommended with regard to — 
alcoholism, rural opportunities at rural schools-; food 
and cookery, cookery, hygiene, and domestic economy, 
infant feeding, training of mothers, health associ¬ 
ations 

Games, exercises, and physical education form the 
subject of several recommendations, 

Existing legal powers should be employed for .—the 
enforcement of a standard and drastic dealing with 
overcrowding in certain of the worst districts; smoke 
pollution, the remedying of the dearth of country 
cotta ires; the precautions to procure the purity of milk 
supply 

New powers, apparently, are called for in regard 
to —labour colonies ana public nurseries, smoke 
pollution from dwelling houses, mpdical inspection of 
lactones, coal mines, workshops, provision of a grate 
suitable for rooking in every dwelling let for the 
occupation of a family; prohibiting the sale of tobacco 
to children below a certain age 

Upon several points the committee ask for further 
inquiry to be carried out—over-fatigue in women, 
sterilisation and refrigeration of milk, and some special 
subjects. 

In conclusion, “ the committee hope that the facts 
and opinions they have collected will have some effect in 
allaying the apprehensions of those who, as it appears 
on insufficient grounds, have made up their minds that 
progressive deterioration is to be found among the 
people generally. At any rate the committee believe 
that their labours will result in giving matter for 
reflection to those who realise the importance of 
evidence towards the determination of issues of such 
uncertainty and complexity, and that these persons, 
who they would fain hope are the larger portion of 
the thinking community, will await the necessary steps 
being taken to secure that body of well sifted and 
accurate information, without which it is impossible 
to arrive at any conclusion of value as to the general 
problem 

11 It may be argued that there is here no immediate 
remedy, and that years must elapse before the lack of 
knowledge is supplied; but in regard to those evils 
the existence of which is admitted, the committee have 
recognised what can be done in the Interval, and are 
confident that if their recommendations are adopted a 
considerable distance will have b^en traversed towards 
an amendment of the conditions they have described 

11 In the carrying out of their recommendations for 
the rectification of acknowledged evils, the committee 
do not rely upon any large measure of legislative assist* 
ance; the law may with advantage be altered and 
elaborated In certain respects, bu( me pathway to Im¬ 
provement lies in another direction Complacent 
optimism and administrative indifference must be 
attacked and overcome, and a large-hearted sentiment 
of public interest take the place of timorous counsels 
and sectional prejudice vl 

TJie workmanship shown in th? elaboration of this 
report is stimulating. The recommendations bid fair 
to inaugurate great social amendment They appeal 
ta the public as much as to out legislators, and afford 
to all a view of many field* for doing one’s duty to 
one’s neighbour, for encouraging good local govern¬ 
ment, and for raising the standard of citizenship* 
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THE ESSENTIAL AUSTRALIAN 


F is not too much to 4 ay that the publication in 1890 
of 'The Native Tribes of Central Australia " 
marked an epoch in anthropological research A 
lengthy residence amongst savages, who still lived in 
their original isolation, uncontaminated by European 
influences, resulted in a remarkable study of a scientific 
'accuracy and completeness hitherto unknown, The 
atitfiora, both competent ethnologists, the one a dis¬ 
tinguished biologist, the other a prolector of aborigines, 
were fortunate in their subject, which proved to be the 
most interesting section of that most interesting of 
all primitive peoples, the Australian race Peculiarities 
of organisation and belief were revealed which threw 
new light on many old questions, and reversed many 
an old theory In the present work Messrs Spencer 
and Gillen supply a sequel to the earlier volume, com¬ 
pleting their study of the tribes of the emtre by an 
account of those occupying the lountrv between the 
Macdonnell Ranges and the Gulf of Carpentaria The 


of an English committee. 11 As to th* datigttfrt of 
women," the authors state, " we hiflte namS^r bny 
of these central tribes met With any stitfi thing. t . , . 
What looks like a capture to the casual obpfenrer Is in 
reality on elopement, in which the woman U ah ktfing 
and abetting party " A good ipstance this of the 
necessity of trained and sympathetic inquiry, going Far 
to indicate that many of the old and still accepted 
theories of primitive culture maj be founded on the 
sands of ignorant and prejudiced mat-observation, 

\ valuable feature of this, ns of the previous work, 
is Ihe way in which the daily life of the native is 
visualised for the reader, r md in this connection there 
are two facts which receive especial emphasis Before 
initiation, which takes place about the age of fourteen, 
the boy free; after this ceremony his life is regulated 
for him, and is sharply divided into two spheres, the 
ordinary daily round of food-getting and corfoborecs, 
and " what gradually becomes of greater and greater 
importance to him, the portion of hi 1 ' life devoted to 
matters of a sacred or seciet nature. As he grows 


main result is to show a fundamental ,igrrement in I older he takes an mut nsmg share in thesi, until finally 
important characters between all the 
central tribes, and the authors repeat 
their previous conclusion that “ the 
central tribes which for long ages have 
been shielded by their geographical 
isolation from external influences, have 
retained the most primitive form of 
customs rind beliefs " The mam 
features of the Arunta and Urnbunnn 
tribes are recapitulated, and we art thus 
enabled to study comparative!} the 
whole series Several points ill the* 
earlier work are cleared up, and some 
answer to objections is .given bv the 
way As before, the photographs are 
excellent and numerous The new 
volume possesses the same unique 
character and value which were con¬ 
spicuous in 11 The Native Tribes " 

The new types of aborigines present 
a high average of physical development, 
but strike one as being less prepossesv,- 
ing in aspect than the Arunta There 
are none of the faces which in the other 
book reminded one of English bishops 
and fellows of the Royal Society \V< 
are struck bv the great number uT 
dialects, each of which has varieties, .1 
fact which must have rendered the task 
of the investigators very difficult, wen 
it not the case that every blackfellow 
is, like Ennius, the master of two language* besides 
his own As before, the authors point out many 
fallacies in popular works, For instance, “ nothing 
could be further from the truth " ftan the notion that 
‘ the various tribes were in a’> state of constant 



Fig 1 —Ceremony Of Alktra-kiuma Arums tribk Throwing the novice up Into tho 


this side of hi* life occupies by far the greater part of 
hi* thought*. The sacred ceremonies which appear 
very trivial matters to the white man, are most seridqs 
matters to him " They are connected withthe Great 
Ancestors of the Aleheringa, " the dream-time, 0 aria 
hostility " Again, " there is no such thing as the he believes that his spirit will after death he in Corn- 
acquisition of fresh territory the blackfellow holds r munion with them. 11 It is astonishing now JnJfgfe a 
" not only that his country is his by inheritance, but ' part of a native’s life is occupied with the performuice 
that, it would be of no use to anyone else, nor would of tnese # ceremonies, the enacting of which 
arty other people’s country be any use to him," There sometimes over the whole of two or three monttat 
are no chiefs or head-men, the old men constitute an during which time one or more will be perfonnQd 
informal council, which punishes crime, chiefly " bone- daily." In one tribe there is the unique case pf a 
giving 11 and the breaking of marriage-laws, organises ceremony performed to promote the physical iHi 
the ceremonies, and from time to time inaugurates mental development of the boys and girls. 
sound reforms There is no haranguing of^the meet- a man will, In a similar fashion, induce hts bnpe-"* 1 
tag, which in ita etiquette and procedure is the replica grow, or a father will assist the develop*™* 
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provide me With a supply of emu flesh and eggs, and 
so on right through all of the totems It is the 
dutjrof every one to supply certain other older people 
with 1 ' 'food, and this they do cheerfully ana un¬ 
grudgingly. In this way and in accordance with the 
hertds and conditions of the community, these savages 
have ldng ago settled the question of an old-age 
pension, or rather they have rendered any such thing 
quite unnecessary " 

1 The remarkable mnrriage-systems of the Arunta 
and (Jrabunna are repeated with varying gradations 
right through the central tribes As to the 11 group- 
marriage " of the Urabunna, the authors now state 
explicitly that the supernumerary husbands and wives 
arc called Piraungaru, as amongst the Dien The 
present writer onu* compared the facts wUh Mr 
Howitt's evidence as to the Dicn custom The authors 
repeat with insistence that " individual marriage does 
not exist either in name or in practice amongst the 
Urabunna tribe " \gain, " this state of affairs has 
nothing whatever to do with polygamy any more than 
it has with poliandrv," a statement which I confess 



Fltd to tree grove it tunnse, ■ Tow dap after the death of a i 

rfheovor khdi clue 10 me nuppo>ed murderer Wurramunga mbt, The 
are examining the body 

I do not understand They add that this group- 
marriage is not abnormal, because a gradation to 
individual marriage can be traced among the other 
tribes; but what we suggest is that group-marriage 
is abnormal for humanity as a whole. As to the con¬ 
nection of totemism with the bisectional marriage- 
system, their conclusion for these tribes is important.— 
"the, two systems have become associated together in 
various ways in different tribes, but are perfectly 
distinct from one another in origin and significance 
The account of relationships is fuller than before 
New facts as to the custom of exchanging wives are 
given, and In particular the account of the elaborate 
Fire Ceremony of the Warramunga, a typical 
$ 4 tMrrtpUb» proves that «one object at least of these 
pfcMfnw 11 trnrsfs, 17 m which everything is tgpsy-turvy 
aitfogoo« opposite^ is, as the present Writer had 
fj 4 nh*#d, to promote harmony and union, u to make 
SRfff f©e 4 -Cero«red and kindly disposed M 
. beliefs, which were among the new 

(0 Hjflriht by 4 he #rtviqui worfa are foynd 
® rigfet tferotfgh the tribes* Thbse are jhe 
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belief that each individual is the reincaniation of an 
ancestor, and the queer notion, difficult to regard as 
absolute, that the intercourse of the sexes has nothing 
to do with conception. The Urabunna and Warra* 
munga systems necessitate that in each successive re¬ 
incarnation the spint-child changes its sex, its totem, 
and its moiety There are curious folk-tales, in onp 
of which a man propagates himself by fissiqa, m 
another by a sort of budding, the hero of another 
shakes himself, whereupon children emanate from his 
muscles We find new " totems," such as darkness, 
11 laughing boy," and " full-grown man," which Rfill 
give pause to framers of definitions of this very com* 
prehensive term Inttchiuma ceremonies are actually 
performed by the Kmtish to increase the supply of flies 
.ind mosquitoes 1 Further interesting details are given 
as to thotae interesting articles, the Oinnnga, or sacred 
bull-roarers, m one case they are used to effect moral 
amelioration- to lessen a man's appelite and to make 
him willing to share his food with others, he is rubbed 
and prodded violently in the stomach w F ith a heavy 
stone 1 huttnga One incident of the initiation of 
\oung men among the Urabunna is a 
sort of tossing in the blanket—without 
the blanket, the patient is smacked as 
hr comes down to a choius of " I will 
teach you to give me some meat," 
Everyone here is a worker of magic 
Husbands and wives are obtained by its 
means, the charms of the fair sox are 
literally " charms " A popular cure 
for head-ache or stomach-ache ib to 
wear your wife’s bonnet or its native 
equivalent Among these tribes, as 
also shown in the earlier work, magic 
practically takes the place of religion 
The Central Australian is a professing 
atheist, at initiation he learns that 41 the 
spirit creature whom up to that time 
as a boy he has regarded as all powerful 
is merely a myth, and that such a being 
does not really exist, and is only an in¬ 
vention of tne men to frighten the 
women and children " In this con¬ 
nection one wonders if the Central 
Australian really represents a more 
primitive stage of culture than other 
savages 

A very full description is given of the 
tools and implements used by the 
natives, and of their decorative ,art, A 
remarkable application of the latter is 
to bo found in the ground-drawings, showing consider¬ 
able power of design, which are made for the numerous 
ceremonies * * 

If there is any defect in thi* fine monument of 
anthropological science, it is perhaps one that is due 
to its chief merit—the objective character of the study,' 
one desiderates further analysis of the psychology of. 
the black fellow 

Thanks to investigators like Howltt, Fison, Roth, 
and Spencer and Gillen, we knot# the Australian of 
the east and centre better than arty savage in the 
world, and we may hope that our author* will be able* 
before it ps too late, to crown their work, already in¬ 
valuable, by a study of the western districts, at preseat 
a Jerfrt incognito Ernrst Crawley 

THE WIRELESS TEhEQRAPHY BILL 

A MEMORANDUM ezpltrtatory of the Wireless 
Telegraphy Bill which was introduced by Lord 
Stanley, the Postmaster-General, has been issued as a 
parliamentary paper. We have already referred to the 
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reposals made in this Bill in our ijotes columns, but a 
rief abstract of the memorandum and of the provisions 
of the Bill may be of interest to readers of Nature. 
The paper opens by pointing out that the rapid develop¬ 
ment of wireless telegraphy which has been and is 
still going on makes some form of State oontrol 
practically essential in the interests of the naval and 
military requirements of the Empire The United 
^Kingdom stands, in fact, almost alone in not having 
any such control, in ordinary circumstances the powers 
of the Postmaster-General do not extend beyond the 
three-mile maritime limit, although in times of war 
r or emergency the Government can take over the 
telegraphic business of incorporated companies, this 
power does not extend to the installations of private 
individuals Obviously a private individual, were he 
maliciously inclined, could cause a great deal of trouble 
with a wireless telegraphy installation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of important strategical signalling stations 
A certain very limited power of control exists by an 
arrangement already made with several foreign 
Powers bv which these Powers undertake not to permit 
the establishment of systems for communication with 
the United Kingdom except after consultation with 
the British Government, this safeguard, such as it is, 
would naturally fail in the event of war It is 
especially in the case of war that control becomes of 
vital importance, and it is necessary to introduce legis¬ 
lation to meet this event. 

The points which have to be particularly considered 
are — 

(i) That there must be means of preventing inform¬ 
ation being conveyed to the enemy, and of preserving 
secrecy as to plans and preparations. 

(a) That all possibility of outside interference with 
Government signalling must be removed 

It is therefore desirable for the Government to have 
in their power (a) the control of the transmission of 
messages; (b) the prevention of the establishment of 
unauthorised stations; and (c) the disposition of 
stations in the most advantageous way so as to obtain 
the best results in working, free from interference, 
accidental or intentional. 

In addition to these strategic reasons other consider¬ 
ations make Government control of wireless telegraphy 
desirable, notably, for example, the advantages to be 
gained by international agreement on the subject, 
which at present the British Government could not 
enter into as it has not the power to enforce any agree¬ 
ment which might be made 

On all these grounds it is proposed in the Bill that 
the Government shall exercise control by granting 
Ucrnces; these shall be granted bv the Postmaster- 
General, but the consent of the Admiralty and the 
War Office shall be necessary in order that the strategic 
considerations may be duly regarded The Board of 
Trade Is to be added as a third party whose consent 
Is necessary; this is done because the progress of wire¬ 
less telegraphy affects so closely the trade and com¬ 
merce of the country. The Bill provides penalties for 
the unlawful establishment or working of a wireless 
telegraph station It is also provided that special 
fkrnrmnnT be granted by the Postmaster-General 
for ex|ffin<iiental purposes. U is understood that the 
Government proposes to push the Bill through this 
session if pdssibtq. the reason for its wishing to do 
so being purtly that it may have power to act at 
the next International wireless telegraph Conference, 
which is to be held eartyr in October, probably at 
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A Standing Committee on machinery designs has tjdtn 
appointed by the Admiralty Prof A. 0 . W. Kennedy, 

F R S , 11 to act as president of the committee 1 the other 
members will be Engineer Rear-Admiral J. A* Smith and 
Mr J T. Milton, chief engineer-surveyor to Lloyd 4 ! 
Register. 

A Reuter telegram from Vardfi, Norway, states that the 
relief party of the Ziegler North Polar Expedition arrived at 
that place on August 3 on board the steamer Fnthtof In 
consequence of fog and ice the Fnthiof had been unable to 
establish communication with the expedition on board the 
America A later telegram states that the Frtthtof left 
Vardd on Friday last for Franz Josef Land 

A Reuter telegram from Wellington, New Zealand, 
reports that the heaviest earthquake for many years was 
experienced at that place at 10 22 on the morning of 
August 9. Several public buildings were seriously damaged, 
and many private firms and householders sustained heavy 
losses No loss of life is reported The shock was felt in 
both islands A slight earthquake shock was also felt at 
Lisbon and its vicinity at 11 o'clock on the night of 
August 8, but no damage was done 

Tua death Is announced, at the age of fifty-nine years, of 
Dr. Carl Weigert, director of the Pathological and 
Anatomical Institute of Senckenberg 

News of the sudden death, on the Continent, of Sir 
William Mitchell Banks has been received. Sir William 
Banks was born in 184s He was educated at Edinburgh 
Academy and University, became M D., and took the 
university thesis medal in 1864, and in 1899 was made 
honorary LL.D. He acted for a time as demonstrator of 
anatomy in the University of Glasgow, and settled In Liver¬ 
pool in 1868 as a consulting and operating surgeon, being 
particularly distinguished in cancer research Dr. Banks, 
who was knlghtfed In 1899, rendered valuable service as 
One of the founder* of the new. Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, 
In the establishment of University College, and in the move¬ 
ment which resulted ki the formation of Liverpool 
University 

Major Ronald Robb, C B , F.R S , and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell have been elected foreign corresponding members 
of the Paris Academy of Medicine 

The Vienna correspondent of the Brituh Medical Journal 
states that a meeting was recently attended by the Senate 
of the Vienna University to celebrate Prof v. Vagi’* 
seventieth birthday, and to bid him farewell on l^ls retire¬ 
ment from the position he has so long held In the university 
Prof v Vogl’s successor has not yet been appointed, but 
h* will, It Is thought, probably be one of the retiring pro¬ 
fessor’s former assistants 

The sixty-first annuel congress of the British Arcfam- 
ological Association was opened at Bath on Mond^ feet, 
and will remain in session until Saturday next. 

The arrangements for tha annual meeting of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, which Is to take place In New Ve*k 
from September 7 to is next, have now been complslpd. 
The presideat, Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., 
to give an address In the gymnasium of the 
Columbia on Se ptember S, and Ja the evening pf shift jdey 
the annual dinner of the society will be held pi thf 
Astoria. A tour has been arranged! to last lids tibjmfi 
September is, until Thursday* Se pt embe r eg, vfrttft th» JB p 
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of dfovtfinf mem bora and guests an opportunity of attend¬ 
ing the International con greases in St. Louis during the 
-week beginning Monday, September 19 Among the cities 
to be visited In the course of the tour are Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburg, St Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Buffalo (Niagara Falla), and Boston, the last named to be 
reached on Thursday, September 39 Ninety-four persona, 
ip addition to those resident in America, have already 
-signified their Intention of attending the meetings Further 
particulars may be obtained from the general secretary of 
the sbciety, whose address is Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge 
Street, Westminster 

ACCORDING to the Pioneer Mail, Allahabad, an irrigation 
conference lasting four days will assemble at Simla on 
September 5 Some thirty papers on subjects covering a 
large range or irrigation practice have been promised, and 
it has been suggested that if time permits the following 
subjects shall also be discussed —(1) The most suitable 
value of 11 N " in Kutter’s formula, for use in designing 
channels (3) American practice and the two or three 
notions described in Mr Kennedy's recent report, para- 
graohs 15-18, circulated as technical paper No 157 
(3) Distribution of water by measurement As a basis for 
discussion, the remarks of the Irrigation Commission in 
vol 1 , paragraphs 375-390, and Mr. Kennedy's memor¬ 
andum, published on pp. 59-63 of the appendix, vol iv 
of that report, may be studied (4) Loss by absorption from 
channels. 

An International Exposition of Hygiene is about to be 
held in Pans The following congresses will take place 
In connection with it, viz —life-saving, from August 35 
to 31; public health, from September 10 to io, fisheries, 
from October 1 to 10, social economy, from October 11 to 
io, hygiene, from October 31 to 31, and tuberculosis at a 
later date. 

A congress of ciimatotherapy and urban hygiene has 
been arranged for at Arcachon, France It will be held 
from April 34 to 39, 1905, under the presidency of Prof. 
Rei\aud, of Lyons. The general secretary is Dr Lalesque, 
vf Arcachon Communications relative to the congress 
-should be addressed to Dr Festal, Villa David, Arcachon 

On. the .Initiation of the Austrian Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, an International Congress of Botany is to be held 
in Vienna from June 10 to 18, 1905. 

The Noaop Vremya states that the Medical Department 
■of the Caucasus has decided to disinfect all letters and 
parcels coming from Persia to guard against the spread of 
cholera from Persia to Russia, and that to assist the work 
•three Sanitary bacteriological sections (each consisting of 
•R medical man, a medical woman, assistants and sanitary 
officers) have been fitted out with bacteriological labor¬ 
atories , disinfectants and drugs, at the -expense of the Dis- 
•counc and Loan Bank of Perela, which is a branch of the 
-Russian Imperial Bank The work of organising these 
Oodles Sy carried out by the Institute of Experimental 
Jledtdn* 

' iNbUM pa pers report that a provincial museum is to be 
tt Rangoon, and the proposal has be^made that 
tfa£ 'OOllectldtas a* present In the P hay re Museum shall be 
*wdedW*r to the Government to be deposited in the new 
Jt fa oteo proposed that the proceeds of the sale 
M| be applied , either in adding to the 
***** the building of a portion the 
MM, att that the collection eh all either be 
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kept together and be called the Phayra collection, or that 
the name of Sir Arthur Phayra shall be connected with 
some part of the new building 

The sum of 300J recently voted by the New York State 
Legislature for cooperative hydrographic work with the 
U 5 Geological Survey will, it Is stated in Science, be used 
in maintaining records of the rise and fall, the ordinary 
outflow, floods and droughts of many streams in the State 
The work has gradually grown until there is hardly a 
I section of the State in which some river is not systematically 
measured, and at the present time the condition of streams 
in more than fifty places in the State is regularly reported 

It is stated in the American papers that an aquarium, 
costing from 6oo,ooof to 8oo,ooof, is to be established in 
San Francisco by Dr H Tevis in memory of his late father, 
Mr Lloyd Tevis, and chat plans for the building are being 
pi epared 

Tub County Council of Aberdeen has voted for another 
year a grant of 200/ to enable the Agricultural Research 
Association of Aberdeen to prosecute its inquiry further into 
a function of latent plant food in soil 

Another line of steamers—the Allan—is to have an ocean 
newspaper published on board its vessels The company 
has, it is stated, arranged with the Marconi Company to 
have the most important news transmitted to its boats cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic, both homeward and outward bound, as 
soon as they come within effective distance 

Thk railway department of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
has, says Engineering, presented to the Museum of Master¬ 
pieces of Natural Science and Technics at Munich an 
interesting collection of drawings and plans from the early 
days of railways The collection includes diagrams of the 
first passenger and goods cars of Baden from the years 1839 
to 1841, of carriages of the Nurnberg-FUrth Railway of 
1837, of the Taunus Railway of 1841* of the London and 
Birmingham line, and further detailed diagrams of the cars 
of the Elberfdd experimental railway of the year 183a. 

In the latter part of 190a arrangements were made for 
the establishment of a mineralogical survey in Ceylon, to 
last for a period of three years, the objects In view being 
an examination of the occurrence of economic minerals in 
the island with the view of their further development, End 
the preparation of a report descriptive of the mineral re¬ 
sources, as well as the arrangement of the geological collec¬ 
tions In the museum and the accumulatibn of further speci¬ 
mens, a duplicate series being reserved for exhibition at 
the Imperial Institute The report of the director of the 
survey for 1903 has just reached uq, and tells of much work 
done during the period under consideration In 1903 the 
area examined amounted to 51a square miles, but, as is 
pointed out, the work of the survey can only partially be 
Judged by area, as in the event pf the examination of 
important economic minerals being necessary a prolonged 
stay In one area may be required. At the conclusion of his 
report the director asks for a special grant of 1000 rupees 
to enable him to procure a collection of gems for the 
museum, the present collection being poor. 

Tin nature and importance of the work accomplished by 
the director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, and Me 
ataft M»y be Judged from the report Issued for last year, 
from which It is evident that the scientific staff Is kept 
continuously busy In dealing with numerous inquiries and 
with the investigation of various horticultural problems. 
At the principal experiment station. Parageniya, the mat- 
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nunc of cacao canker has occupied considerable attention, 
also the value of different manures for tea plantations, and 
of green manures generally The branch garden at 
Nuwara Eliya has been utilised for the purpose of experi¬ 
menting with grasses and fruit trees upon the pa tana soil, 
and a new area of ijo acres has been reserved in the dry 
zone at Mahailuppalana, where cotton has already been 
planted, and later the cultivation of rubber and cacao under 
irrigation will be tried The Government chemist, Mr 
Kelway Bamber, has made an important discovery of a 
trustworthy test which will determine the amount of 
adulteration in citronellu oil 

It ic Instructive to have the opinion of a zoologist on the 
results obtained by Prof de Vries jn his experiments on the 
production of new plant species Prof A W Hubrecht 
has contributed a critical review to the Popular Science 
Monthly Tor July which is Interesting not onl> because it 
discusses the essential points of de Vries’s theory, but also 
because the writer takes considerable trouble to show that 
the muration theory modifies, but is not opposed to, the 
views expressed In the “ Origin of Species ” 

In an article contributed to the Journal of Botany (July) 
Mrs Gepp contrasts the sporangia of Hahmcda gracilis 
with those of Hahmeda Tuna, and describes the methods of 
communication between the rentral filnments in the thallus 
which serve as a basis for a systematic arrangement of 
the genus In the same number Canon Lett describes a 
new hepritic, Ide lan thus dugortmnsis, from Ireland which 
appears to represent an ancient flora, since it has affinities 
with a group of hepatirs found in hot climates 

An elaborately illustrated " Catalogue of Exhibits of 
Insect Enemies of Forests and Forest Products ” at the 
Louisiana Exposition has just been issued by the U S De¬ 
partment of Agriculture (division of entomology), and will 
well repay perusal by economic entomologists and all who 
have to do with forestry operations The catalogue has two 
indices, one of Bnrntific and the other of common names 

Thi issue of the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy 
for the latter part of April and May contains several papers 
of interest Among them is one by Mr J P Moore on 
polychstous annelids from California, and a second, by Dr 
H. C Chapman, on the anatomy of the hyrax, in the 
course of which he raises the question whether the so-called 
" coney ” of the Bible is really the Syrian representative 
of chat group Of more importance js the article by Mr 
A, E. Brawn on post-Glacial Nearetic centres of dispersal 
for reptiles, the title of which has been previously quoted 
In our columns The absence in post-Glacial times of a 
circumpolar reptile fauna renders the retention of a Nearetic 
and a Palnarctic region convenient when discussing the 
distribution of this class, although this is no bar to the 
merging of the two into a Hoi arctic region for general 
purposes. Their present distribution paints to two post- 
Glacial centres of dispersal for Nearetic reptiles, one in the 
south-eastern Austra-rlpanan, and the other in the Sonoran 
province, and temperature and humidity have been Important 
factors an regulating such dispersals. 

Vol git, No. a, of the Proceedings of the American 
Academy contains an elaborate essay by Mr G. M Allen 
O^i the heredity the colour of the coat In domesticated 
breeds of the common mousey as Illustrative of Mendfcllan 
principles. The language now used in studies of this de¬ 
scription is so excessively technical that it 11 almost 
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impossible to give a summary ef the author's cdnckistom 
which would be intelligible to the ordinary reader. IVhSe 
been found, however, that complete albinism tS a Character 
14 recessive" towards pigmentation. The grey of the 
common mouse (composed of black, chocolate, andf'Jrdflbw) 
is predominant over the colours of the 41 fancy bread's, bo 
that when the latter are crossed with wild mice grey off¬ 
spring result Black mice breed true, and the 41 golden- 
agutis 14 also generally do the same, but may give nie to 
chocolate forms The predominant grey may be produced 
synthetically by crossing blacks with golden-agutis, the 
three pigments of the former being thus brought together 
Finally, black, chocolate, and the golden-aguti strains may 
be produced by a resolution of the original compound grej 

Another short communication to hand this week, from 
Reichenow’s Ornithol Monatshertchte for July and 
August, contains a continuation of Dr J Thienemann's 
observation* on the birds of Rosittcn, dealing in this instance 
wiLh the members of the crow fnmilj The author takes 
the opportunity of thanking all who have assisted him In 
his investigations, and begs for the continuance of their 
| kind help 

Mr L W Lambe has sent us a short extract from the 
Ottawa Naturalist for 1904 in which he discusses the nature 
of the squamoso-panetal crest in two species of horned 
dinosaurs from the Alberta Cretaceous 

I We have received a copy of a paper by Mr G H 
| Carpenter on injurious insects and other animals observed 
j in Ireland during 1903, forming No. ia, part v , of the 
! first volume of Economic Proceedings of the Royal ^pKiblin 
Society As was observed during the preceding year, the 
grubs of crane-flies (Tipuls) are the most serious insect 
enemies against which the Irish farmer has to contend, 
although the potato-flea-beetle {Psylhodes affirm) did some 
amount of harm 

The contents of the Entomologist for June include de¬ 
scriptions of new South American beetles of the genus 
Chlamys by M Jacoby, a paper on new African butterflies 
of the family Lycaenldee by Miss Sharpe, a supplementary 
list of Lepidoptera from Capri by Mr C S Browne, and 
the continuation of a paper by Mr P Cameron on various 
new forms of Hymenoptera 

Prof Simon Newcomb has applied mathematical analysis 
to an inquiry into the probability of the causes 0/ the pro¬ 
duction of sex in human offspring In the entire Semitic 
race, over the whole of Europe and America, there la a 
imall and uniform preponderance of male over female births 
There is thus on the whole a unisexual tendency in the male 
direction among parents of the Semitic race. In isolated 
families the unisexual tendency becomes more marked and 
may be in either direction, in some families the offspring 
may be either mainly male or mainly female Among* the 
negro race the preponderance of male over female births 
Is either quite small or non-existent Prof Newcomb, 
analysing the data by the method of probabilities, con chides 
that the sex is not determined at any one moment Of by 
any one act, but Is the product of a senes of accidental 
causes, that the functions of the father faave probably tittle 
influence, the sex being determined wholly by the mother, 
and that It seems in the highest degree unlikely that 1 there 
Is any way by which a parent can influence the sex of We 
or her offspring The flrat-borfl child of any mother Iflihipfe 
tikrijr to be a male in the proportion of abpult $ jehd 

ttiere is probably a smaller preponderant 10 the if 
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the «mnA qMM, but there Is nb conclusive evidence that | 
after a Mother haa had two children there u any change 
In her tendencies 

In the Monthly Review for August Mr J. fi S. Moore 
discusses u the cancer problem to-day," in which he details 
recent Investigations into the cytology of malignant 
growths, and In the Fortnightly Revtew Dr Alfred Mum- 
ford writes on the alleged physical degeneration of the 
race. The general trend of this article Is that the deterior¬ 
ation In the vigour and health of the British race as a whole 
has been exaggerated, and that all the combined effort of 
the pest for the permanent improvement of the race cannot 
have been without result 

At a special meeting of the Academia del Li nee 1 held 
on June 5, the results of the competition, which closed on 
December 31, 190a, for the royal prizes of the academy 
were made known In the section of philology, a royal 
prize is awarded to Prof A Tromfaetti for a work on the 
genealogical connection between the languages of the 
ancient world. The prize for astronomy is divided between 
Prof, E Millosevitch and Vincenzo Reins, and that for 
philosophical science between Prof Sante Ferrari and Prof 
Covottl To celebrate the tercentenary of the academy, 
which is the oldest institution of its kind in the world, it 
is announced that Prof Pirotta is preparing for publication 
the botanical works of Prince Federico Cesi, who, with 
Galileo Galilei, founded the Llncei in 1603 

In the Phyiikahsche Zeitschnft (No 15) H Mache 
concludes that the emanation from the Gastein thermal 
spring, which is so strongly radio-active, 11 identical with 
that of radium, as the activity of both emanations decays 
according to the same law Moreover, the activity induced 
in other bodies by the emanation from the water is of the 
same character as that caused under similar conditions by 
radium. In the same number E F Burton shows that 
the diminution in the conductivity of air enclosed in a metal 
vessel which is produced by surrounding the vessel with 
water is proportional to the thickness of the aqueous layer 
The View that the radiations causing the discharge come 
from an external source 10 thus confirmed It is also shown 
that, pn diminishing the pressure of air in the vessel 
surrounded by water, the conductivity falls off continuously 
witn tbe change of pressure 

In the Physical Review for June, E L- Nichols and 
Ernest Merritt give an experimental confirmation of 
Lommal's contradiction of Stokes's law that, in fluorescence, 
the fluorescent light is always of greater wave-length than 
the exciting light The variation in the intensity of the 
light throughout the fluorescence spectra of such substances 
ns fluorescein, eosin, and naphthalene-red was measured by 
means of a spectrophotometer, and U Is shown that, what¬ 
ever be the wave-length of the exciting light, the curve 
connecting Intensity of light with wave-length In the 
fluorescence spectrum is always of the same character The 
maxJfnupi of intensity in the excited spectrum may have a 
wavedaogth much smaller than that of the exciting source. 
Thus in the case of eoain, with an exciting light of wave¬ 
length A ££5-605, the maximum in the fluorescence spectrum 
Is at A |Bo,Jhe whole spectrum extending front A 535 to 
A 6401 

v JPmit 6f tlpe Bulletin of the French Physical Society 
pawW a description by A* Tutpain of a new 
Apparatus ftfe denning large quantities of mercury- "‘Tile 
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cleaning agent is a solution of mercurous nitrate, and the 
mercury, after being cleaned, is dried by means of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, any free acid in the mercury being 
subsequently removed by potesh. The apparatus works 
automatically during long periods, and needs little attention 

In the July number of the American Journal of Science 
Mr H A Bumstead describes experiments on atmospheric 
radio-activity, which indicate that the activity acquired by a 
negatively charged wire exposed in the open air at New 
Haven, is of a two-fold character From the rate of decay 
it is concluded that thorium as well as radium excited 
aUivicv 11 present With a three-hour exposure of the 
wire, 3 to 5 per cent of the initial effect Is due to the 
thorium activity, and with a twelve-hour exposure the 
thorium activity is sometimes 15 per cent of the whole, 
Messrs. Trowbridge and Rollins communicate that the 
electrical resistance of an aluminium wire is not altered to 
a measurable extent when subjected to the action of radium 


The Geographical Journal for August contains a very 
clear map showing the work of the National Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition. The map is the work of Lieut Mulork, R N , 
who joined the Discovery from the Morning in February, 
1903 The positions fixed by observations, magnetic 
variations, soundings, heights, and the tracks of the sledge 
travellers are clearly shown, as well as the track of the ship 
to her furthest point along the coast of King Edward Vll 
Land An inset map shows the position of the discoveries 
with reference to the circumpolar area The same number 
also contains the paper on " The German Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion " which was read before the Royal Geographical 
Society « April last by Dr E von Drygalskl It ..mUu.- 
,rated by some remarkable reproductions of photographs of 
icebergs, &c 

The current Century Magnme contain, two contribution* 
which should be of intereit to all student, of n.ture, one, by 
that careful American observer, John Burroughs, on Wha 
do Animal. Know?" in the course of which a good deal 
of out-of-the-way knowledge is given in a charming 
manner, the other, illu.tr.ted by some striking «ngravmgl 
(one In colour), on « The Colo.eal Bridges of Utah, which 
deals with the wonderful arches or natural bridges that 
are to he found near the head of White Caflon In San Juan 
County, Utah One of these bridges, named by the dis¬ 
coverers the Caroline, measures two hundred and eight (cat 
six Inches from buttress to buttress across the bottom of 
the caflon. Its height is one hunfeed and ninety-seven feet 
Irom the surface of the water, while It. thlcknee. at U, 
highest point is one hundred and twenty-five feet The 
Boor of the bodge u one hundred and twenty-seven feet 
wide, so that, as la pointed out, ah army could march over 
It in columns of companies, and still leave room at the side 
for a continuous stream of artillery and baggage waggons. 
Two other magnificent bridges, named respectively the 
Augusta Bridge and the Little Briflge are described and 
e_which is well worth perusal 


OUR astronomical column. 

Eummeme roa Encke’s Comet*—A set of elements for 
ineke’i comet, corrected only *W,th. Jupiter Perturbation, 
f the first order between 1901 end[1904, Is published by 
|M Kaminsky and Ocoulitsch In N« 39 ® a ot . ** Ai tr0 ' 
1 omueht NathtichleH. Thesi elements are gnren bdlow, 
ogethsr with an extract from a dally ephemerl* (or fbo 
«rlad Atignit * to October id :■>- 
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Epoch and Oeculfihon 1904 November 9 o (Af T, Berlin) 

M = 341 3 39 
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1 51 28 
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O 1358 
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The Revision op the Cafe Photographic Durch- 
musterung —In the third volume of the Cape Durch- 
musterung Sir David Gill referred to several lists of stars 
which Prof Kapteynrhad -prepared in order that the objects 
might be re-observed and the origins of the discrepancies 
between the Cape and other catalogues discovered 
The work of revision was commenced by Mr Finlay, but 
has been continued, since 1896, by Mr Innes Parts 1 , 
ii , and 111 of vol ix of the Cape Observatory Annals 
contain the results of this revision, giving the observer's 
full notes and copious remarks concerning each object 
observed Mr limes believes that not a single uncoloured 
star of the ninth magnitude or brighter, and south of 
declination —19°, is now missing from the catalogue 

Many of the questionable objects have been found to be 
variables or highly coloured, whilst others are fainter than 
the ninth magnitude Part 11 is especially devoted to full 
particulars of each variable star observed at the Cape 
between 1896 and 1902, the elements, the curve, the region- 
charts, and all the available information—or references to 
the same—being given for each of the seventy-three objects 
observed 

A summary of the number of stars in the C P D exhibits 
several interesting points For example, whereas M 
Stratonoff found that the B D (dec +90° to — ao D ) gave 
a mean of 4 895 stars brighter than the ninth magnitude 
for every square degree, the corresponding value in the 
C P D (dec —19 0 to —90°) is 5 85 Part of this difference, 
at least, may, however, be due to a difference of magnitude 
standards The total number of stars now contained in the 
C P 0 is 91,358, and the richest region is near to ij Argus, 
for in the —59 0 zone, between loh and nh , there are 256 
stars, or 32 7 per square degree, brighter than the ninth 
magnitude 

Part in. tabulates, and comments on, the errors found 
by Prof Kapteyn—and others discovered since—in other 
southern star catalogues Jor the regions south of dec —19°, 
and concludes with a table of reference to all the pub¬ 
lished errata 

Determination of Latitude and its Variations —In No 
3962 of the Astronormsche Nachnchten M E I 3 ijl, of the 
Royal Belgian Observatory at Uccle, gives the results of 
685 determinations of latitude made by him during the 
period 1898 4-1899 5 The table given shows the time of 
each observation and the corresponding latitudes as de¬ 
duced from the star positions given In the Berliner Jahtv 
buch and Newcomb’s catalogue respectively. There Is a 
constantly positive value for the difference Newcomb-B J, 
of something of the order of +0* 6 The resulting latitudes 
show a range of about* o* 7 with a maximum at iB88 6, 
a Ripirhum at 18890, and a lower maximum at 18S91- 
18894 

The Stamdahdisation of Rowland's Wave-lengths — 
In an article appearing in No* i, vol ax., of the Asfro- 
physteal Journal, ProfT Hartmann answers the criticisms 
which have been passed on Ibe proposals of his previous 
article, wherein he atrongly urged the standardisation of 
^|tolu]ds wave-lengths to a uniform relative scale. It 
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has been urged that Michel son’s absolute value* should km 
used for the construction of an absohtte scale, but Prof. 
Hartmonn points out that the adoption el tht* Hea wotihft 
necessitate a wholesale revision each time a new estimate 
of the absolute wave-lengths was made 

In lieu of this he again suggests that the wave-length 
of the red line in the cadmium spark spectrum in aif at 
+20® C and 760 mm pressure be adopted as *1=64386911 
for all time, and that a coordination of a system of relate ir 
wave-lengths should be made with this as the standard 

The most urgent need before such a system can be com¬ 
pleted is that an observer having the control of a large 
grating spectrograph shall continue Kayser's work im 
establishing a system of standard iron lines in the region 
as yet untouched by that observer 'Hus need supplied, the 
values obtained by Mlchelson, Hamy, Fabry and Perot for 
a number of metals would furnish the connecting links for 
the completion of the proposed system 

Saturn's Ninth Satellite —From a note by Prof, E C 
Pickering in No 3962 of the Astronomische Nachnchten, it 
appears that the position angles and distances of the satellite* 
Phoebe, which were recently published in a Kiel CirreFor,. 
were obtained from an ephemeris corrected to agree witlv 
the positions determined from eleven photographs obtained 
by Prof Frost at Arequipa These allowed the path of the* 
satellite to be followed from April 16 to June 9 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESSES AND OF 
NATURAL ABILITY AMONG THE KINSFOLK 
OF FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY . 

'T'HE result of this inquiry is to prove the existence of & 
A small number of more or less isolated hereditary 1 
centres, round which a large part of the total ability of the* 
nation is clustered, with a closeness that rapidly diminishes, 
as the distance of kinship from its centre increases. 

The materials are derived from the replies to a circular 
which I sent with a blank schedule, to all fellows of the 
Royal Society, asking for the names and achievements of 
their “ noteworthy " kinsfolk in each degree of near kin¬ 
ship as specified in the schedule. Note worthiness was de¬ 
fined as including any success that was, In the opinion of 
the sender, at least equal in its way to that in which the 
honour of a fellowship of the Royal Society is held by 
scientific men 

Returns are still dropping in, and now exceed two 
hundred They continue to be very acceptable, but I judged' 
it best to content myself with the number received up to at 
date when 1 could conveniently work at them, and to publish 
preliminary results without longer delay. The total number 
of returns received up to the date in question, that contained 
one or more noteworthy kinsfolk, was 110 

Subjoined are classified lists of the qualification* that were* 
considered by one or other of the no correspondents a* 
warrants of noteworthiness I attached to each of these 
more or less noteworthy kinsmen (for my own private use 
in this inquiry) a*, a 4 -, a —, or ao, signifying re¬ 
spectively 3, 2, i, or no marks In doing this, account was 
taken of honours, of biographical notices, and of the context 
of the communication, which often helped in deciding case*. 
Only one of these symbols was allotted to each Individual, 

A List —Mostly recipients either of a if or a +. 

Minuter* or Stale, Hoad* of Deportment*, Permanent Secretarial, and 
other high posu in public offices Mamber of Parham* nt, but subject, 
lo renervation 

Foreign Ambassador or Minister, Coniul General. Secretary or LegidoL 
Governor of a Colony, Colonial Secretary, high Colonial Office 
Admiral Of General in important command, high Staff appointments* 

Clerical diem Uriel, eminent minhten, philanthropists 
Legs) digmlanas ar home and In iha coloairx 
Medical men of distillation. 

Frofuion in great pnjuersltla*, heada of the more important colleges *nd 
Khiiole University schoUtihfpi, Ant or second place in classliela bff 
universities or m competitive examinations foe Woolwich,' l*djft* 
Civil, or principal noma services. 

Diitinciion in any form of Art—at poet, m its id an r singer ( inched 
sculptor, pointer, engraver, oancaturi-r, actor 
President or secreriry or great kiultuiloDi connected with adooca*. 

Ihcroiui*. on, or purpose* or public tuUliy 
Author ship of a standard woik, editor rinpof on important Journal, ARtjuty- 
fhip of Value via memoln. 

Ihvemhr la any faritbeh, ndeniiflc imvaDer, ' 

r<m »dw. ,.w ■”« 
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S Cist ,— Useful to cori oborate and to check 

HouMin 2*-From d» Crown ^-«e knighthood and all superior orders. From 
public bodiis--M honorary unlvtnltf deKim, Fellowship of Royal 
Society (all F R S were granted a w X of Royal Academy, and other 
■elected associations. 

biographical notices—as Id Dictionary of National Biography and in 
other standard collections. Obituary and other notices in the j mrnaU 
O t literary and scientific societies Special memoirs Men 0/ the 
lime, Who’S Who 1 


C List. — Personal estimates takers into account 

Prominent county man Active In public affairs, successful in busincu 
Forward in civic matters. Good professional position Of hlgb repute 
as a scholar, Ac. 

D List —Referring wholly to women 

A social leader Great force of character Reputed very clever. Artistic 
(in any way) to an exceptional degree Successful work in educational, 
civic and philanthropic maiieri was also taken into account, Brilliant 
prue winhlngs al school or college The following are examples of the 
(nare auggeslive returns (but slightly modified) ” 1 have nu hepita Ion 
In Judging her to be 1 noteworthy ’ * "Acquisitive mind of a high 
order ,T 'Learned both Greek and Hebrew unassisted 11 " Had a 

igraat and rccoaaued Influence in forming the character of her (di-lln 
guished) sons " u Helped her husband greatly in his (standard) 
work ' 


££ Lut —Referring to youths only, and reaching at most the 
qualification of - 


Tables 11 and 111 are based on Table I 


Table II — Successes of Kinsmen of fellows of the Royal 
Society 


A —Through Mile lines 

B —1 hrough Female lines 

Kinship j 

Index of Bucccsie-t 1 

1 

1 Kinship 

Index of bucceasee 

fa, fa bro 

1 

l me me bro 

5 

fa tno im 1 

45 

1 me 11 ion 

3 » 

fa fa 

67 

me fa 

58 

f a bro 

66 

, me bro 

u 


304 1 


158 


A popular notion that ability is mainly transmitted 
through female lines is more than contradicted by these 
figures 

The families of the fellows of the Royal Society must 
be fertile, because the number of brothers, whether of selves 
or of fathers, came out closely as 2 43 I will not now 
pursue the analysis, as the other kinds oF kinship are hardly 
numerous enough In the present collection to justify 
conclusions 


Good place in eununailons. though lower than the very high ones men 
tionad above. School scholarships and exhibitions of fair iinporiance 

Much less difficulty was experienced in assigning marks 
than had been anticipated* The totals of the number given 
were 183 of *, 188 of + f B3 of — 

The 183 sk included 13 fellows of the Royal Society 
iBrothers were only counted once 

Abbreviations used in the schedule are employed here also, 
to distinguish different kinds of kinship that bear the same 
popular names, as uncles and first cousins They are con* 
wenlent, and seem to have been easily understood They 
were first suggested by me In Nature of January a8 
cf this year —bro = brother , da* daughter, /a = father, 
J/« — husband; me = mother , ji = lister, jo or son = son , 
.If 1*wife fa, bro son means 11 MY father's brother's son 
IS ", me da means 11 MY mother’s daughter IS", 
jo W 1 bro means “ MY son's wife’s brother IS,” &c 
The total amount of marks that were thus assigned to 
■each grade of kinship are given in Table I For example, 
out of the no fa fa fa of the no senders, 3 were allotted 
a *, 1 a +, and none a — Out of the no fa the corre¬ 
sponding numbers were 37, 35, 5 


TaBLB I —Distribution of Symbols and of Indices of Success 
among the Kinsfolk of the no Senders 



Total l>3«r #, iM Of a* of - 
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inlUtfied Into * dftu • 
eon If equal to (1X3, 


TABLE III —Indices of Success among near Kinsmen in Ascend 
ing Generations of the no Contributors 


110 persons in inch class 

Brothers or nn persons in 
each clan 

Generation 

Kinship 

Observed 

indices 

Accepted 

indices 

Kinship 

Observed 

indices 

Accepted 

indicea 

1 

Selves 

330 

1 

33 ° 

Brothers 

1 

.70 

■70 

II 

fathers 

136 

1 

■36 

i 

fa brae 

mt brvi 

66 

«4 

fis 


fa fa 

1 

67 


fa fa hr os 

>6 


III 

me fa 

38 | 

6s 

me mebroi 

4 

16 

Additional 

fa fa fa 

11 


fa me broi 
me mebroi 

) 

5 



Distribution of Success m the Families of Successful Afm 
{from Table III) 



The upper Line of the diagram Indicates the successes of 
direct male ancestors, the lower line those of their brothers. 
The mean level of • the com nudity was Inferred from the 
fad that it cannot be higher thin the lowest entries In 
Table IJ 1 , so far as these are to be trusted, and that these 
would be .of barely perceptible magnitude In the email 
diagram. 

Kalahari of Smoot ji to Natural Ability, —The success of 
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a mill Is wholly due to the combined effect of Natural Gifts 
and of Circumstances More, however, being 1 included under 
the title of natural gifts than can influence success, thl^ 
part may be disregarded. The remainder com puses intel¬ 
lectual power, appropriate tastes, a persevering disposition, 
and much else, forming a large group which will be briefly 
termed 11 Natural Ability " The Circumstances, so far as 
they affect success, include healthy rearing, family and 
social influences, education, money, leisure, and surround¬ 
ings that encourage work or idleness 
Mon whose histories are known can be sorted with rough 
fairness, and with little difficulty, into three grades of 
natural ability, one-third of the whole number being classed 
as " above mediocrity” and marked + 1, another third 
being classed as 11 mediocre ” and marked o, the remaining 
third being classed as 11 below mediocrity ” and marked — 1 
After this has been done and the results recorded, the same 
men may be sorted afresh and independently into three 
grades, according to their Circumstances, one-third of them 
consisting of those whose circumstances conduced to success 
and are marked -fi, the other thirds being respectively 
marked o and — 1 on the principle already explained 
Assuming for the moment (the question will be discussed 
later on), first, that Natural Ability and Circumstance are 
independent, and, secondly, that the mark for Success will 
always be equal to the sum of those for Ability and Circum¬ 
stance, then the relation of Success to Ability is easily found 
A square table (Table IV ) is made with three columns and 
three horizontal bands, it consequently contains nine com¬ 
partments The 11 arguments ” at the head of the several 
columns will be + 1, o, — 1, so will be those that precede 
the several bands Then an entry is made in each compart¬ 
ment equal to the sum of its two arguments The next 
step is to sort the successes in order of their values, annexing 
to each the various grades of ability that have been associ¬ 
ated with it, and to enter the averages of them at the side 
as in Table V 


Tabi R IV —Distribution of Successes, under the assumption 
that eoeh differs little from that of the sum of Us two variable 
constituents , ami that these vary independently 


Circumstance 


Natural abiluy 


+ 1 

0 

-1 

+ 1 

+■ 

H 

a 

0 1 

+1 

0 

-1 

-1 

0 

-1 

- ■ 


The entries in the body of the table represent the Successes Each Is 
the sum of Its two argument!, which refer respectively to Natural Ability 
and to Circumstance 


Table V.—{Extractedfrom Table IV.) 


Grade* of 

Associated grades of natural 

ability 

success 

All of tha observed values 

Average 

values 


+ ■ 

_ 

_ 

+ ■ 

+1 

0 

+« 

— 

+ * 

• 

- ■ 

0 

+ « 

0 

-i 

-1 

0 

— 

-i 

- ■ 

— > 

— 

— 

-1 


lha result is that the average quantity of exceptional 
ability which is associated with any given amount of ex¬ 
ceptional success is exactly its half This same conclusion 
is reached by an a priori argument Thus, let 3 , A, C be 
three independent variables, end S"i(A+C). Then If C 
he unknown, its average rah da will be mediocrity, that 
ls t u|0. Consequently S will on tha average be associated 
HA+tft), that Is, with? }A. There is a uniform 
r«|e of redfreSsite towards mediocrity. The Seme wtH tkke 
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place If the cbbcs are sorted In such proportions that the 
mediocrities shall be twice as numerous as either of the 
extreme groups The table will then have four columns add 
four bands, with the arguments +1, o, o, -i, and it will 
have sixteen compartments The result will still be the 
same if the mediocrities should be thrice as numerous as 
either of the extreme groups, and so on 

The two assumptions that have been made with the 
purpose of giving a rough idea of what would really occur 
must now be justified so far as may be The first assump¬ 
tion was that natural ability and circumstance may be treated 
as independent variables This position would be In¬ 
defensible if we were making a precise analysis, because the 
two are certainly correlated to some extent Thus a bright 
attractive boy receives more favour, and thereby has more 
opportunities of getting on in life, than a dull and unpleaslng 
one, but these advantages are not unmixed with drawbacks ; 
attractiveness leads to social distractions, such as have 
ruined many promising careers Iho amusing couplet of 
Henry Taylor is worth quoting —“ Me, God’s mercy spared, 
from social snares with ease Saved by the gracious gift, 
ineptitude to please u Another instance of correlation ix 
that the disposition to intellectual effort being heritable, a 
naturally studious boy is frequently brought up in a family 
whose influence and opportunities develop his natural 
bent, similarly as to natural scapegraces But my returns 
here and elsewhere show that home influences are much 
less potent than might be supposed Many correspondents 
speak of themselves as the only members of their family 
who had tastes like their own, and kinsfolk win distinction 
in many different directions Moreover, a reaction against 
the monotony of home Influences is often shown by those 
strong characters whose tastes are not in complete harmony 
with them The correlation between natural aptitude and 
the circumstances favourable to success is consequently less 
strict than appears at first sight, and to the best of my 
judgment is not worth regarding in a rough inquirv 

Tne other assumption was that success is equal 
to the simple sum of natural ability and favouring 
circumstance On the contrary, it must be some 
highly complex and discontinuous function of it Still, 
the fact remains that a gifted child is more likely to 
succeed under conditions that are on the whole favourable 
to success than otherwise The obvious objection that 
circumstances favourable to the development of one class 
of mind may be prejudicial to that of another is met by 
supposing a preliminary grouping of the men according to 
their dominant tendencies, scientific, scholastic, artistic, 
devotional, militant, and so forth, and treating these 
groups separately, each with its appropriate classification 
of circumsLancc Little more Is asked for than that natural 
ability and circumstance, as reasonably interpreted, shall 
be considered cumulative, in a broad and general sense, in 
their power of leading to success It follows from this that 
any ‘ exceptionality ” of natural ability will, on the 
average, be roughly proportional but inferior to the 
exceptionality of ihe accompanying success Also that the 
two will agree in direction, good ability going with high 
success, poor ability with the reverse Rare exceptions do 
not invalidate general conclusions, any more than the fact 
of one boy In a class of schoolmates dying very early or very 
late invalidates the expectation of life at school ages aa 
calculated by actuaries 

Exceptionally Gifted Families —The diagram would 
assure us, even if we had no other grounds for assurance, 
that exceptionally gifted families must exist, whose race 
is a valuable asset to the nation. A few of these have 
been indicated by the present returns; they well deserve, and 
will probably receive, a full description hereafter It must 
suffice for the present to mention the existence of at least 
nine gifted families connected with fellows of the Royal 
Society, two or three of whom are exceptionally gifted. 
I will conclude with the remark that the experience gained 
through this Inquiry has strongly confirmed an opinion'e** 
pressed in my lecture on Eugenics before the Sociological 
Satiety, of which on abstract appeared in these column* 
(vo{. lax. p. 8a), namely, that it would be both feasible End 
advantageous to make a register of gifted families I Have 
now better hope of being able to carry some such design 
b*to affect. Francis Otdppjm 
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%pk' HEALTH CONGRESS AT GLASGOW. 

A T r the congress of the Sanitary Institute recently held 
“ at Glasgow, a large number of sanitary officials, 
delegates from sanitary authorities, and others interested 
in public health matters assembled, and a busy four days 
of discussions were relieved by a generous programme of 
local entertainments. Glasgow is an excellent centre for 
such a meeting The hospitality of the city is proverbial, 
and the enlightened enterprise of the corporation and its 
officials In dealing with the sanitary needs of " The Second 
City in the Empire ” is generally recognised The city 
abounds in interest to those who appreciate what a far- 
sighted and energetic civic management of affairs has 
achieved in the direction of solving the many public health 
problems which present themselves m every large industrial 
community An enlightened municipality has provided an 
excellent system of electric trams, and acquired its own 
water supply and lighting, four public abattoirs have been 
established, and private slaughter-houses abolished, and 
hospital accommodation amounting to ij beds to every 
tooo of the population has been provided for the infectious 
sick But the energy and wisdom which have characterised 
(he civic management of affairs is in no respect better 
evidenced than by the circumstance that in comparatively 
recent venrs no fewer than fifteen parks or open spaces, 
together amounting to more than 1000 acres in area, have 
been procured as lungs for the city There is, indeed, no 
form of municipal enterprise in the interest qf public health, 
however recent or advanced, which has not been adopted 
and put to the test in Glasgow , and hence the attractiveness 
of the city to the hygienist and to the earnest municipal 
representative Model lodgings for the poor and labourers' 
dwellings now replace some of the insanitary property which 
has been demolished, the corporation owns a municipal 
infants 1 milk depot, reception houses for the temporary de¬ 
tention of those who have been In dose contact with certain 
of the infectious diseases, municipal chemical and bacterio¬ 
logical laboratories, public baths and wash-houses, and it 
has recently hnd the courage to demand the closing of the 
public houses at 10 p m Drunkenness is very prevalent in 
Glasgow, and the more drunkenness ran be reduced the 
easier does the solution become of most public health 
problems 

Despite all this good work, the conditions under which 
so manv of the poor are still housed in Glasgow continue 
to demand the exercise of much energy and enterprise on 
the part of the local authority A tremendous amount of 
11 spade-work " still remains to be done, and it is not easy 
to contemplate the state of things which would now exist 
if the corporation had shown less wisdom and vigour in 
dealing with the poorer section of the community in the 
past, for few, if any, cities of Great Britain have stood 
more m need of enlightened administration. Glasgow is 
Essentially a manufacturing and trading community A 
city cannot be this and beautiful at the same time It has 
an atmosphere in which poverty, dirt, and intemperance 
naturally take root and thrive But the corporation has 
proved itself to be quite wide awake to the wants of Glasgow, 
and It Is administering to those wants with no niggard 
hand. Would that It could deal effectively with those 
pernicious individuals who fatten on the poorest section of 
the community by the system of f( farming 11 tenements, 
and would that It could succeed in abolishing that almost 
essentially Scotch custopi of placing beds in air-stagnant 
recesses in the walls of living rooms, for it is not easy to 
exaggerate the harmful effect the custom must have upon 
the public health 

It Is, of course, impossible within the limits of a short 
article to deal adequately With the extensive programme 
of work performed at the congress Figuring most 
prominently among the more Important subjects which came 
under dls^tisskm were those of the milk supply, the disposal 
of the housing of the poor, Infant feeding, school 

htgifene, the hospital isolation of Infectious unease, and 

dfejta^rtjon 

Ijisoaflafettion was generally expressed at the lack of 
suifcfcbfe precautions to guard our milk supply from con- 
tfftyfosituHJi pud there was a general conviction that this 
cj fctfmafra pce was responsible for pouch preventable Interfile 
mortality. The same unanimity was not accorded to the 
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subject of the value of hospital Isolation of scarlet fever 
patients, and this was responsible fpr a lengthy discussion 
qt the conference of medical officers of health There is a 
considerable body of expert opinion opposed to the present 
wholesale and indiscriminate hospital isolation of this 
disease, which now generally assumes so mild a type 
Hospital Isolation seems Incapable of materially reducing 
the attack rate among the community, and so few children 
escape attack altogether that the good obtained Is dis¬ 
proportionate to the enormous expense entailed, and there¬ 
fore the restriction of the number of cases admitted to 
hospital to those who cannot possibly be nursed at home 
without great risks, is advocated by many This restriction, 
strictly enforced, would reduce the number of admissions 
by some 50 per cent in many large towns, and the money 
thus saved could be spent with far greater effect upon other 
public health measures 

Many of the papers contributed to the congress dealt 
with controversial subjects, and contained nothing of scien¬ 
tific value , these contributions, however, serve a most useful 
purpose at such meetings, for the adoption or otherwise of 
administrative measures of public health importance is 
largely determined by the trend of the general discussions 
which they evoke 

Reference may be made to one or two of the more practical 
papers which were of general interest 

In a paper read by Dr R H Crowlev upon the spread 
of diphtheria in schools, it was pointed out with reference 
to a school outbreak of this disease m Bradford that 
whereas the throats of ninety-three scholars gave no clinical 
evidence of diphtheria, in forty-two instances diphtheria 
bacilli were present, and the importance of such an examin¬ 
ation and the necessity of isolating scholars who, though 
apparently healthy, contain the germ on their throats during 
such outbreaks were emphasised 

Dr Louis Cobbett, m another paper, concludes from the 
resulr of his experience in the Chelmsford and Cambridge 
outbreaks of the disease that diphtheria bacilli in healthy 
persons are only to be found among such as have come into 
lontact with cases of diphtheria, and possibly also in those 
who have come into contact with healthy people who harbour 
the bacilli, and he advocates that all sanitary authorities 
should have at their disposal the services of a skilled 
bacteriologist 

Dr A Greenwood brought before the notice of the 
congress the results of his examination of the air of certain 
school class-rooms in Blackburn He found that the average 
amount of carbon dioxide (CO a ) present in the air of Black¬ 
burn was 437 per 10,000, whereas that of the air of Black¬ 
burn schools was q 6q This amount of vitiation of the air 
in the class-rooms of schools is doubtless very general, and 
unproved means of ventilation are demanded in the interest 
of scholars 

Dr H Wright Thompson gave the results of his ex¬ 
amination of the eyes of 750 Glasgow school children He 
found that 34 2 per cent of the 600 Christian chlkfren were 
in need of medical ophthalmic treatment, and that 476 per 
cent of the 150 Jewish children required such treatment 
So far as eyesight is concerned, Glasgow children are in a 
worse condition than those m either Edinburgh or Aberdeen 4 

Mr W C Tyndale and Lieut -Colonel Davies, R A.M.C , 
in a paper recording valuable experimental work (Including 
suitable bacteriological experiments), conclude that when 
tie surface of a chalk formation ifl deluged with sewage, 
traces of sewage, as evidenced bacterlologically, may 
penetrate to a considerable depth, but that when sewage 
is applied in an ordinary and reasonable way over the surface 
no such contamination of the subsoil takes place 

Prof Kenwood and Dr Allan, in dealing with practical 
disinfection, furnished the results of experiments upon the 
disinfecting action of certain disinfectants after being ex¬ 
posed for four weeks to the air The results show a con¬ 
siderable loss of power in merct instances, even in the case 
nf carbolic acid 

A rather sensational paper was read by the chief sanitary 
inspector for Glasgow, Mr Peter Fyfe, upon the result of 
the ‘ examination of certain nock material taken from 
mattresses This material is sometimes made from rags aqd 
cast-off clothing sorted from ash-pits; 4c,, j^nd the bacteri¬ 
ological examination of the flock taken from some 
recently purchased mattresses disclosed an amount of urn- 
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cleanliness in the form of live potential dirt that la un¬ 
pleasant to contemplate, and la not without Iti dangers. 
The revolts of the examination revealed a state of affairs 
Which calli for remedial action 
The usual exhibition of sanitary apparatus and appliances 
was held In association with the congress, and a new feature, 
which certainly met with an encouraging amount of success, 
was the delivery, each evening, of free popular lectures upon 
different items of general hygiene 


INDIAN IRRIGATION AND ITS RELATION 
TO FAMINES. 


T N the summer of 1901 the Governor-General of India in 
^ Council decided on the formation of a special com¬ 
mission to report on the irrigation of India as a protection 
against famine 1 

The commissioners appointed were Sir T Higham, 
MICE., Inspector-General of Irrigation, the Hon Denzil 
C J Ibbetson, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, the Hon. J W. P Muir Mackenzie, Secretary 
to the uovernment of Bombayj Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, 
member of the Legislative Council of Madras, with Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff as president, and Mr W B Gordon, 
MICE, as secretary Their first meeting was held at 
Lahore on October 29, 1901 Two years were spent in 
Inspecting all the principal irrigation works, and their 
report was presented to Parliament a short time ago in 
the form of a Blue-book 

About the same time the Department of the Interior 
United States Geological Survey sent Mr Herbert 
M Wilson, one of their staff, to India to investigate the 
method of Irrigation as earned out there, and to obtain 
such Information as might be of use to the department 
charged with the irrigation works in the western States 
and the reclamation service of the American Geological 
Survey 

His report, entitled “Irrigation in India,” 1 was pub¬ 
lished in 1903 Largely as the result of the renewed 
activity In irrigation in America, the first edition of the 
report was soon exhausted, and a second edition revised up 
to date has been issued 

India stands preeminent in the gigantic engineering 
undertakings earned out for irrigation purposes No other 
country has so vast and so fertile an expanse of territory 
with such convenient slopes for the construction of canals, 
and at the same time such an abundant though varied 
water supply 

The main factors determining the use and value of 
irrigation are the rainfall, the character of the soil, and 
the class of crop best suited to the special conditions pre¬ 
vailing. 

In India the zone of heaviest rainfall lies along the 
western coast of the main peninsula, where the monsoon 
striking the western Ghats precipitates on their outer slopes 
an average annual rainfall of 100 to 250 inches On the 
outer ranges of the Himalayas the annual rainfall amounts 
10 461 inches Pver the greater part of India, however, 
the raihfall is below 40 inches In the extreme south of 
ftP- getimsijla it Is scanty and precarious, and In some of 
the $iptes of the north-west the average annual fall is as 
low Of 5 inches Where the annual rainfall is below from 
10 to la inches cultivation Is practically impassible with¬ 
out Irrigation Where it is abundant and exceeds 70 inches 
the chance of the failure of the crops may be regarded as 
so remote as to make irrigation unnecessary Between 
these two^ extremes hea a vast tract of nearly a million 
square miles of which. In the absence of irrigation, no 
part can be deemed absolutely secure against the uncertain¬ 
ties of* the season and the scourge of famine. 

On the irrigated lands two crops can be taken in the 
year, one of which is sown in the early spring and gathered 
in the sttitumn, and the other sown in the autumn and 
gathered in the Spring The summer crop depends little on 
irrigation for its maturing, as, this is growing during the 
monsoon Or May season. The autumn crop consists of 
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millet, pulses and rice, and the spring drop of Whsgt, 
barley, linseed and grain The erdps mainly dependent titt 
irrigation to ensure a full return are wheat, birtey, 
sugar cane, garden crape, and cotton where It grows m 
the black soil. The area under wheat covers mom than 
16 million acres, and that on which cotton is grown 
H million acres Rice is an extensively cultivated **t»p, 
but is principally Limited to the delta lends of the Orissk* 
Godaveri ana Bengal j 80 per cent, of the crops raised in 
such regions are rice Millet and oil seeds also are im¬ 
portant crops All kinds of vegetable* and fruit art pro*" 
duced, these being the chief food of the natives Jute Is 
very extensively grown, the largest Imports to this country 
coming from India Indigo Is also largely grown by the 
natives, and poppies for the production of opium, Tobacco 
and coffee are only grown In small quantities. Tea is 
extensively grown in Assam, where It is Indigenous, and 
also in Darjeeling 

Irrigation has been practised In India from time 
immemorial Many of the large tanks or storage reservoirs 
date back to the eighth and ninth centuries, The Grand 
Anicut in Madras is supposed to have been made In the 
second century A canal on the banks of the Jumna made 
by the former rulers was restored In 1814, and the ex¬ 
perience gained In this work led to the construction of the- 
great Ganges Canal, a work which In magnitude and bold¬ 
ness has not been surpassed by any Irrigation work 

The total length of the Government Irrigation canals, 
including branches, is 36,000 miles, and they can discharge 
more than 100,000 cubic feet of water a second, and Irrigate 
annually 19 million acres There are also 7000 miles of 
minor protection works and storage reservoirs with a 
capacity of 25,000 million cubic feet 

The total area in India irrigated Is estimated at 44 
million acres, of which 42 per cent, is supplied with water 
from State works, 15I millions being from canals, and 
3 millions from reservoirs Of the private works, covering 
25i million acres, 2 8 per cent is from canals, 11 8 from 
tanks, 29 2 from wells, and 14 from other sources 

The capital outlay on the thirty-nine canals and major 
works up to the end of 1901 was more than 36ft millions of 
pounds (counting a lakh of rupees as equal to to.ooof )- 
The annual revenue after paying all working expenses wax 
7 1 per cent The works in the Punjab yield a net revenge 
of ioJ per cent, , those in Bombay and Bengal do not earn 
enough revenue to cover interest charges on capital outlay 

The value of the crops irrigated in a single year is about 
equal to the whole capital cast of the works, and In time 
of famine the produce of the irrigated area being largely 
available for transport to distressed districts becomes an 
important item in the general food supply of the country. 
The irrigation works have also been largely instrumental in 
relieving congested districts. Some of the great canal* 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab were under¬ 
taken in districts that were sparsely inhabited , within ten 
years from their construction the country became fully 
populated. 

With regard to the value of Irrigation works in mitigating 
the horrors and cost of famines, in the Sholapur district, 
where four famines have occurred since 1646, and 
where the cost to the State of the last two famines in 1896 
and 1899 was equal to 1,150,00a/,, the estimated loss 
is reckoned at 50,000/. a year, which, capitalised 
at 4 per cent , amounts to i} millions of pounds as the 
limit of unproductive expenditure that might 6e incurred 
for the sake of avoiding the future cost of famine reUer 
for this district alone. During the terrible famine of 18^6, 
for which a large relief fund was raised in this country* 
54 million of lives were lost, although the Indian Govern¬ 
ment expended n millions of pounds in relief 

Many of the great works already undertaken have been 
the direct outcome of famines The great famine of 1937 
in Bengal led to the project 0/ the Ganges Canal, 
has now 5500 miles of main canal and branches j thejainfae 
which desolated Orissa and the north of India in 1864, when 
a million of the inhabitants lost their fives by Starvetlohi 
notwithstanding the expenditure of upwards of 6| DiRlfsfli 
of pounds in combating the famine, and also more th*n 
3 millions In works of Irrigation, resulted in the polity of*** 
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preventing % recurrent of 

>Af 2 * ’tomb of Its Investigation, the commission found 
that ffl lUo several districts It Visited s programme of 
works, had been prepared for work In such proportion of 
the frtpuMktion as is likely to be effected by femme, end 
that Jt was claimed that most of these works would be of 
a useful character, but the commissioners were of opinion 
that the degree of utility likely to be attained must for the 
present be regarded as uncertain, many of the works having 
beeh hurriedly selected In addition to Irrigation, the works 
included roads and railways 

The commissioners also recommended a very extensive 
programme of protective Irrigation works to be constructed 
as rapidly as may be practicable In the tracts that are most 
likply to suffer from famine. They also endorse the recom¬ 
mendation of the Famine Commission of 1901, that greater 
reliance should be placed in future on village works as a 
means of employing relief labour than has been the practice 
in recent famines. They, however, advise the use of 
caution, and express the opinion that no relief labour can 
be more useless than that expended on works which, how¬ 
ever useful If eventually completed, will probably remain 
as a famine folly, Incomplete for ever 

They strongly recommend that a central board should be 
constituted, and mvested'with the responsibility of regularly 
watching and reporting' progress as to works set out in 
the programme laid down, and of guarding against material 
deviations from the working plans of each province being 
made without the express sanction of the Government 

For the prosecution of their programme of new State 
irrigation works. It is pointed out that a large and 
permanent Increase will have to be made m the strength of 
the engineering establishment 

The general conclusion arrived at is that there Is a wide 
but not unlimited field in which the engineers and civil 
officers can work together for the protection of the country 
from famine, partly by the construction of new State irriga¬ 
tion works, and partly by encouraging and stimulating the 
extension of irrigation by means of private works Both 
methods Will involve heavy expenditure on the part of the 
State, upon which there may not be any direct return, 
although it may be justified by the value of the protection 
afforded. While the whole of India can never be protected 
from famine by Irrigation alone, yet much can be done 
lo restrict the area and to mitigate the intensity of famine 
Any enduring success of works carried out will depend no 
less on their effect in evolving a spirit of self-help and thrift 
among the people than in their efficiency in securing crops 
from drought 

Mr Wilson's report la of considerable value to engineers 
engaged in irrigation works, as it contains a great deal 
of Information relating to constructive works, such as 
sluices, and dams, and also descriptions, accompanied 
by illustrations, of many of the principal irrigation works 
carried out in India 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford —The following re-appointment a for three years 
nave beep made -—Dr A. J Herbertson, to be lecturer in 
reglqna] geography and curator of the School of Geography, 
JJr G- B. Grundy, to be lecturer on ancient geography , 
Mr. C R. Beasley, to be lecturer on tbe history of 
geography. 


Dfc Reginald Bullbr, lettUrer on botany in thi 
University of Birmingham, has been appointed professoi 
of botany m the University of Manitoba. 

The SaJtors’ fellowship of the Pharmaceutical Soclet) 
Jda again km conferred on Mr. J. Stuart Hills, who sinci 
October* 1903, has devoted himself entirely to research work 
W. Cross ley, lecturer in chemistry at St 
Thprau’« Hospital Medical' School, has been appointed t< 
weceed m l P Wynne, F.R. 5 . in the chair oi 

chemistry in the School of Pharmacy of the Pharmaceutical 
Qrsat Britain, and (ha following demonstrator; 
hwa ajlM been appointed in the latter school-—Mr. F. G, C. 
OTf lf ** T * °* rt ,n pharmaceutics, am! 

** 'felony. * 
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The Drapers’ Company has discharged the debt of 
University College, London, to the bankers to the amount 
of 30,000!. The treasurer has received from Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit and Co their cheque for io,oOol., promised 
to promote the incorporation of the college in the university 
For the completion of the incorporation scheme, there yet 
remains tbe sum of iB.qooI to be raised Prof. Oliver has 
been re-appolnted to the Quain chair of botany Dr, F. J, 
Poynton has been appointed sub-dean of the faculty of 
medicine in succession to Prof G D Thane, resigned 
The session 1904-5 will begin, in the faculties of arts and 
laws and of science, on Tuesday, October 4, and in the 
faculty of medicine on Monday, October 3. The Intro¬ 
ductory lecture will be given by Prof J Norm art Collie, 
F R S , on October 3, at 4 o’clock 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London 

Royal Society, June a — 1 The Advancing Front of the 
Train of Waves Emitted by a Theoretical Hertzian 
Oscillator " By A E H. Levs, F R S , Sedleian Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Oxford 

The waves emitted by Hertz's oscillator have been 
identified with those due to a vibrating electric doublet 
The field due to a variable doublet is expressed by equations 
of the form 

{a, $ ’ 7) "e(&’ ~8%y 

in which c is the velocity of radiation, and ^(cf) is the 
moment of the doublet at time t When there is damping 
^ has the form 

+ = Ae * sin ? 5 (cf-r+i), 


where \ is the wave-length. A a constant depending upon 
the amplitude of the vibrations, • a constant expressing the 
phase, and v a constant expressing the damping Accord¬ 
ing to the experiments of Bjerknes, v may be taken to 
be about o 4 when the wave-length \ is about 10 m 
The constant t is determined by the conditions which 
hold at the front of the waves (r=ci) The field outside 
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this surface is that which Is established at the instant when 
the vibrations begin. At this instant the brass balls of the 
oscillator are so highly charged that the electric strength 
of the air between them gives way. The 'initial field la 
that due to the charges at this Instant, so that it can mpst 
appropriately be represented as the electrostatic field o{ a 
filed doublet. 

h shown that the moment of the Initial doublet la the 
maximum moment of the vibrating doublet* and that s » 

* ' ' 
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Th«, iHect of thi Introduction of thc'flhsM-conitant ■ ■* 
dlmufaed ia detail, and the advance of the *Aves through 
thr pMHiBtabHshed electroafitlq field Is illustrated by a 
number of Ifum For oodample, Fig i here shows the 
tiiMi Of electric force after an interval qf ( 051 ) of a period 
from the beginning of the vibrations, the fine continuous 
circle representing the front of the waves Fig 2 shows 



Fig 7 

the transverse electric Tone at distances between 10 and 13 
wave-lengths from the doublet at the end of 13 periods 
Outside the front of the waves, when this front has travelled 
bo far, the electric force is extremely small Hence the 
marked discontinuity of the figure at f = 13 A 
June 16— “The AbsorpLion and Thermal Evolution of 
(vases Occluded in Charcoal at Low Temperatures ” By 
James Dewar, M.A , DSi , LL D, FRS 

“ The Direct Separation of the mo9t Volatile Gases from 
Air without Liquefaction " By James Dowar, M \ , 
D Sc * LL D., FRS 

* Paris 

Academy of Sciences, August 1 — M, Mb scan in ilie 
chair—The generql organisation of solar rescan h*“» 
fhe continuous registration of the variable elements 
of the sun H Dsalandros The author summarise** 
the actual position at the presenr time of researches 
.on the sun, systematical!) carried out, and suggests 
fuCJh*ht organisation of the work —T he synthesis of 
seVetdl alcohols in the cyclohexane series Paul labatlsr 
and Alph Mallha, Starting with cyclohexane, which 

h'^an be readily prepared in quantit) b) the method 
previously described, this 1* converted into the monochloro- 
and this made to react with magnesium B) 
ladJjVhg upon this magnesium compound with various alde- 
'ihsiafes an0 ketones, and decomposing the resulting product 
wafer, several new alcohols have been isolated—The 
characteristic! of anachoropteridiun leaf traces C Eg 
■ortfand and F. Oornalllo.—Observations of the sun 
made at the Lyons Observatory with the Brliqner 16 im 
equatorial during the first quarter of 1904 J Qulllaumo. 
Tne results are given in three tables showing the number of 
spots, (heir distribution in latitude, and the distribution of 
the fpculs in latitude —On the zeros of Integral functions 
PfciVe BMftroWa.—On the indirect measurement of the real 
verity *6f aerial vessels Paul IVenard. The absolute 
velocity of -tan Airship, L, U the resultant of the velocitv 
of tho wind,®Vai»d the real speed, W A new method of 
estimating the iRtfof is given-—On the theory of helices 
caiMbl^g^M^thag a w sight Edgar TaffoeeMu.^On 
tMokffifipt of rectilinear diameters E, 
the indwt refraction of solutions * C BMnovoou. A 
rtyly tenths critlcUp&A of Edmond Van Aube! on a former 
jtoper qf the ^witho^-pMjn the mercury thermal ammeter 
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C. Camtchal. The method employed 
for one minute, by a continuous current, * ftmmf rui* 
ance placed in the Inside of the bulb qf A rnsrt^^lfWfw 
meter, the latter radiating .to a surround log iripM tuain- 
tained at the melting point of ice. The apparA 
gave a displacement of 145 3 divisions with hf 

1 588 amperes. Under these conditions, an tagfalft in the 
intensity of the current of 001 ampere produced a rise V 
two divisions on the scale 1—'The action of athnspnia upon 
boron bromide and on phosphorus trichloride t A- fpinils. 
The action of ammonia upon boron bromide depend* ujfen 
the temperature, an amide being obtained at -T® 4 C , the 
imide at — io° C Phosphorus trichloride at — 7a 0 Cv,gives 
a mixed amido-imide, possibly NH=»P—NH f —The Estim¬ 
ation of bismuth by electrolysis A Hollaed <and L. 
Bsrtlsui. Details are given of a method for, separating 
small quantities of bismuth electrolytically in tfie presence 
of considerable quantities of copper or lead Test experi¬ 
ments show the degree of accuracy obtainable —On the 
existence of three kinds of phagocytic cells in normal Aipphi- 
poda L Brunta.—On the urns of Sipunciilur nudus 
F Ladrsyt, These are not phagocytes nor parasites,‘but 
are detached from the body of the animal —On a Hefrio- 
greganan of Psammodrotnus algtrus H Bout 14 .—Op ( the 
structure of the crystalline medium G FrloduU^OtT the 
Callovinn layers of the Morocco frontier Louis OOiitll 
and Paul Lomolne—On the eruptive rocks described by 
the Niger-Bdnoul-Tchad mission Henry Hiabort.—New 
observations on the alteration of level of the Mediterranean 
PH Novrla. From a study of an ancient bridge at Leucade 
the author concludes that the level of the Mediterranean 
is at present about j metres higher than it was at the time 
of the Romans, or about 2000 years ago —Researches on 
animal lai ta«u* H Blurry and M Qme>lalasan 
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SCIENTIFIC WORTHIES. 
XXXIV.— .Lord Rayleigh. 


RD RAYLEIGH'S investigations have covered 
96 wide a field, and the advances he has made 
In evety direction have been so marked, that it is no 
easy task to give an account of them in a short notice 
He has left his impress on all branches of physical 
research, an impress distinguished by the thoroughness 
and completeness of his work, by his skilful adapt¬ 
ation of means to ends, by a keen insight into the 
essentials of a problem, and by a strong grasp of the 
fundamental principles required for its solution 
Whether it be in his early work before the days 
when he held the Cavendish professorship, in the 
series of electrical Measurements that marked his 
short tenure of that post, or in the discoveries made 
more recently in his own laboratory at Terling, these 
distinctive features stand out, the simplest means are 
selected, the devices nearest to hand adopted, but the 
whole procedure is directed to solving, as accurately 
as the conditions of the work will allow', the problem 
in view, 

The four splendid volumes recently issued by the 
Cambridge University Press are a striking monument 
of his ability, these, with the “Theory of Sound," 
contain his contributions to the advancement of natural 
knowledge, and with their help it becomes possible to 
give some idea of his work 
Bom on November 12, 1842, the son of the second 
Lord Rayleigh, he wa9 educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which he entered in October, 1861 

Some three years later, January, 1865, he took his 
degree as senior wrangler. In 1866 he was elected to 
a fellowship, which he held until his marriage in 1871 
The first paper in his collected works is dated 
1S69 Hie latest contribution to science was read 
before the Mathematical Society in June of the present 
year, and deals with Poisson's solution of the differ¬ 
ential equation of wave motion 
The earlier papers are miscellaneous in character 
One of the most important, on the theory of resonance 
(Phil, Trans , 1870), appears again in an altered form 
as an important section of the "Theory of Sound," 
while a senes of optical papers in the. Philo sop hs j al 
Magazine for 1871, dealing with the colour of the sky, 
the scattering of light by small particles, double re¬ 
fraction, and the reflection of light from transparent 
matter, have long been classical 
In the first of these he proved that the Intensity of 
tfceTi|fht reflected from small particles varies inversely 
at thfc fourth power of the wave-length; the third 
paper efettueses the properties of an incompressible 
wtifatrCjAe ether, in which the inertia is a function of 
nfWIe the fdreesare the same as those 
h-mt frotropic medium.; it appears that in such an 
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ether the wave surface would not be that of Fresnel; 
it has since been shown that if the medium be not 
incompressible, but be such that the forces resisting 
compression are zero, then the wave surface is 
Fresnel's, but the motion is no longer in the wave 
front The fourth paper of this series puts in a clear 
and definite manner the strict theory of reflection of 
waves in an elastic solid as developed by Green, dis¬ 
tinguishing clearly between his results and those of 
other writers less rigid in their demonstrations 

Another senes of optical papers of great importance 
was published in the Philosophical Magazine nine 
>ears later, in 1880 

These dealt with the theory of certain optical instru¬ 
ments, especially with regard to their separating or 
lesolvmg power In the first of these is established 
the fundamental law that a double line, when viewed 
through a telescope, cannot be fairly resolved unless its 
components subtend an angle exceeding that subtended 
by the wave-length of light at a distance equal to the 
horizontal aperture, and the principles leading to this 
law, applicable to a telescope, have been extended to 
the case of a microscope in more recent papers pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical Magazine in 1896, and in 
the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, 1903 

Lord Rayleigh's contributions to optics are, however, 
best summed up in his article on wave theory in the 
ninth edition of the " Encyclopedia Britannica,' 1 and 
in themselves constitute a claim to the highest distinc¬ 
tion 

Clerk Maxwell died in the autumn of 1879, and Lord 
Rayleigh, in response to an influential memorial, ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to carry on the work at the 
Cavendish Laboratory He was of course elected, an,d 
for the next five years devoted himself to the duties of 
the chair The collected papers show us how fruitful 
those >ears were; moreover, in addition to original 
research, there was much to be done in organising the 
teaching and practical work in the laboratory. On 
his appointment pupils were few, and organised in¬ 
struction hardh existed Maxwell had collected a 
number of graduate students and inspired them >dth 
a keen love for research and investigation, but the 
practical classes which in Lord Rayleigh’s time became 
so prominent a feature Of the laboratory had almost 
to be formed In 2S79 the natural science trlpoS con¬ 
tained twenty-five names; in 1884 there were eighty 
successful candidates, very many of whom obtained 
a large portion of their training at the laboratory 

The researches of this period include the well known 
series of investigations into the*fundamental electrical 
units These were determined with an accuracy which 
it is difficult even after twenty years' experience af 
similar measurements to surpass, and have fonAed 
the foundation for the legal standards of resistance, 
current, and electromotive force throughout the 
world. 

* AUusion should be made to a short paper in tha v P^ifo- 

sophical Magazine for 1892 on a comparison of the 

methods for the determination of resistance In absotut* 

*■ 
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measure, which, as a recent writer in these columns, 
in reviewing the collected papers, July 30, 1903, 
observed, " exhibits in a marked degree Lord Ray¬ 
leigh’s great capacity for seeing distinctly the essential 
point of an experiment or a measurement and keeping 
that clearly in view throughout This indeed is a 
distinguishing feature of his experimental work, a 
mam factor in his success. Those who knew 
the Cavendish Laboratory when the electrical 
measurements were going on, or have since 
visited the laboratory at Terling, from which no 
less important work is continually being published, 
have sometimes been astonished at the makeshift 
character of much of the apparatus Contrivances of 
wood and wire and wax do duty where most men would 
use apparatus elaborated with a quite unnecessary 
care, but in Lord Rayleigh’s case, while the essential 
instrument on which the accuracy of the investigation 
really depends is as perfect as the skill of the work¬ 
man can make it, and in addition has been thought 
out in all its details so as to fit it best for the purpose 
immediately in view, for the rest the arrangement 
which comes first to hand is utilised without regard to 
appearances * r 

The Cambridge period came to an end in 1884, but 
previously to this, in his address as president of the 
mathematical and physical section of the British 
Association in 1882, Lord Rayleigh had indicated what 
the next series of experiments were to be He referred 
on that occasion to the supposed relation between the 
atomic weights of the chemical elements as a subject 
inviting investigation, and continued, M The time has 
perhaps come when a rede termination of the densities 
of the principal gases may be desirable—an under¬ 
taking for which I have made some preparations ** 
Two years later, when president of the association at 
Montreal, speaking of the value of the study of electro¬ 
lysis as affording a deeper insight into the nature of 
chemical reaction, he remarked, 11 And if I might 
without presumption venture a word of recommend¬ 
ation it would be in favour of a more minute study of 
the simpler chemical phenomena ” 

From this time forward Lord Rayleigh has devoted 
much of his time to the work thus indicated, publish¬ 
ing papers in 1887 and 1889 respectively on the relative 
densities of hydrogen and oxygen and on the composi¬ 
tion of water in which results are given bearing on 
Prout’s hypothesis. 

The first article in the fourth volume of the collected 
papers is a letter to this Journal, which begins — 11 I 
am much puzzled by some recent results as to the 
density of nitrogen, and shall be much obliged if any 
of your chemical readers can offer suggestions as to 
the cause According to two method* of preparation 
I obtain quite distinct values The relative difference, 
amounting to about 1/1000 part, is small in itself “ 
—the jliffference ultimately found was 1 /200—" but 
it lies entirely outside the errors of experiment, and can 
only be attributed to a variation in the character of 
the gas ”, and his paper concludes, 11 Is it possible 
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that the difference is independent of imparity, the 
nitrogen being in a different (dissociated) state? *' 
This, which was published in 1892, was the first in¬ 
dication of the discovery of argon. 

In the following year, 1893, Lord Rayleigh com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society a paper on the densi¬ 
ties of the principal gases, containing absolute deter¬ 
minations with all the precautions that recent physical 
experience or theory could suggest. Here again he 
points out that nitrogen prepared from ammonia is 
lighter than atmospheric nitrogen by something of 
the order of one-half per cent , he excludes the possi¬ 
bility of contamination by any known substance, which 
suggests, as before, that an explanation is to be looked 
for in a dissociated state of the nitrogen itself. In April, 
1894, he returned to the problem by way of further 
assuring himself by experiments on actual measured 
contamination of the absence of known impurities, and 
as against the dissociation hypothesis ascertained that 
keeping the lighter nitrogen for eight months did not 
increase its density. Chemical nitrogen was shown to 
differ from atmospheric nitrogen. As it appeared that 
the impurity could not be removed by known processes, 
and could hardly be in the chemical nitrogen, the next 
step was to remove the nitrogen from the atmospheric 
gas. This was essayed by Lord Rayleigh by combin¬ 
ation of the nitrogen through the agency of the electric 
discharge, and by Sir William Ramsay, who had 
become associated in the work, by passing it over 
heated magnesium Both workers were able to 
announce to the British Association at Oxford the dis¬ 
covery of a residue constituting a new gaseous con¬ 
stituent of atmospheric air Then followed the joint 
memoir of Rayleigh and Ramsay on the isolation and 
properties of argon 

This physico-chemical work has been since con¬ 
tinued in various forms, the physical properties of 
argon and of other gases have been investigated, and 
in particular attention has been given to the accuracy 
with which Boyle*s law is satisfied at the ordinary 
temperature This investigation has been extended 
from pressures of 0.01 mm. of mercury up to 150 mm., 
and the research is still in progress 

In addition to this physical work, numerous mathe¬ 
matical papers, chiefiy on problems relating to wave 
motion and vibrations, should be mentioned. 

Meanwhile, wide as has been the field of pure sctapice 
covered by Lord Rayleigh’s activities, he has found 
time to spare for the promotion of the application of 
science to industry and commerce He was a 
prominent member of the Board of Trade Committee 
on Electrical Standards, to which we owe the legal 
definitions of the ohm, the ampere* and the volt He 
presided over the Treasury Committee which recom¬ 
mended the establishment of the National Physical 
Laboratory, and for the past five years has been chair¬ 
man of the executive committee of the laboratory. To 
his wise counsels and guidance much of Its success 
is due Recently he has been a member of a Board 
of Trade Committee on methods of testing gas, while 
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he is chairman of the Ordnance Committee of the War 
Office/ 

For some time he held the distinguished position of 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society 
Throughout his life the search of truth In nature 
has been hi 9 mam endeavour. 

The works of the Lord are great 

Sought out of all them that have pleasure therein " 

is the motto he has prefixed to his collected papers 
His friends and pupils throughout the world hope that 
for many years to come he may continue as their guide 
in that search which he has already made so fruitful. 


PHYSIQUE AND EDUCATION 

Physical Deterioration, its Causes and the Cure . By 
A Watt Smyth Pp xv+318 (London John 
Murray, 1904.) Price 6 s. net 
Les Exercises physiques et le Diveloppement 1 n- 
tdlectuel. By Angelo Mosso Pp. 294. (Paris * 
F6I1X Alcan, 1904 ) Price 6 francs 

RS WATT SMYTH’S book performs good 
service in directing the attention of that larger 
public who imagine Blue-books to be dull, and who 
avoid the study of health reports, to the national health 
Those great weaknesses and injuries that beset the 
infant citizen have hitherto caused quite insufficient 
concern. Most of the drawbacks to healthy living here 
set out were proclaimed by the International Congress 
of Hygiene in 1891; so slow has been the progress in 
remedying them that we must hope these chapters 
will be more widely read than those transactions have 
been. Evidently many good sources of evidence have 
been carefully searched; even the sociologist may seek 
here for references, and while the frequent change of 
theme has necessitated brevity, the most salient facts 
and features receive due prominence 
So manifest and so important is the prevalence of 
physical unfitness in children, as observed first by Dr, 
Francis Warner, as recently reported on by a Royal 
Commission (making a striking contrast between the 
children of Aberdeen and those of Edinburgh), and 
as now under consideration by a Departmental Com¬ 
mittee, that the causes and cure thereof call for this 
volume, whether or no a “ general deterioration " be 
proved. The argument that excessive urban infant 
death rate is evidence of deterioration of survivors 
when illustrated by the annual mortality table of the 
whole of England (where up to the last decennium 
such mortality has declined) is an argument against 
so many individuals deteriorating as formerly So 
“ Individual Physical Deterioration ’* would seem a 
more appropriate title for this work In any case, the 
comparison of the present day low expectation of life 
at Southwark (thirty-six years) with Hampstead (fifty 
years) is far more important than the consideration 
of the wretchedness of sixty years ago, when White- 
chapei had an expectation of only thirty-oije years 
Here are well told the many wants on which unfit¬ 
ness depends. First, in the mother, want of know- 
1*4^6 and want of means; la the Infant, want of 
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natural or of proper food, in the pupil, want of 
sufficient food. Next comes want of air, overcrowd¬ 
ing (insufficiently defined), want of school and bed¬ 
room ventilation Further, rest is wanting to the 
mother, and still more wanting to those children who 
labour, recreation is wanting to the children, and in 
the long unbroken hours of school work Exercise 
is needed along with recreation 

Such are the causes of physical unfitness; cure lies 
m their removal In general, two means of remedy 
are proposed—legislative measures and increase of 
instruction and knowledge Perhaps the legislative 
proposals of the book evince warm-hearted suggestion 
rather than practical statesmanship, if there be not 
in these measures danger of relieving parents of their 
responsibility, one may yet bay with Dr, Bulstrode, 
the State cannot move except m response to a 
decisively expressed public opinion, and to load the 
machinery of public health administration with un- , 
popular measures is, as has been amply exemplified 
in the history of public health, a futile and eminently 
unscientific proceeding. To take a current instance; 
existing powers of making and enforcing by-laws on 
the overcrowding in the east of London are not earned 
out, and have not been thoroughly tried 

We welcome in this book a beginning of the other 
means of remedy—increased knowledge and instruc¬ 
tion A spread of the information here given may 
render possible in future legislative measures for which 
the nation is not yet ripe 

We agree with the writer that “ the root of the 
national unfitness lies in the health of the mother 
during pregnancy and the feeding of infants during 
their earliest years 11 , and we read, " out of the children 
(Sheffield) under two years who had died during the 
summer of diarrhoea, death in 21 per cent resulted 
from the inexperience or ignorance of the mothers ,f 

The better health and physical development (and 
lower infantile death rate) of Jewish children Dr HaJJ 
11 attributes mainly to the fact that Jewish women are 
better nourished during pregnancy, are more anxious 
to suckle their children, are more attentive to them 
in early childhood and feed them with more intelli¬ 
gence ” The Royal Commission on Alien Immigra¬ 
tion was similarly told, “ the difference in the death 
rate is due to the better care the inhabitants take of 
themselves and their mode of life," and an appendix 
shows death rate of infants, Whitechapel 144, Lime- 
house 204, Whitechapel having nearly double the 
overcrowding, but 31 per cent aliens as compared 
to 3 per cent in the Limehouse' population Further, 
while for ten years the aliens and overcrowding had 
been increasing in Whitechapel, infant deaths had 
fallen 15 per cent In Limehoufee, with no such in¬ 
creases, deaths had risen 7 per cent. The explanation 
of these striking figures lies in the fact that the over¬ 
crowding of Whitechapel is caused by aliens—for the 
most part Jews No laws will remedy ignorance, let 
us first take the mote out of our own eye and learn a 
lesson from the Jewess 

Mrs Watt Smyth has convinced us that the teach¬ 
ing of girls is the key of the position, and her vivid 
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portrayal of domestic subjects reminds us how 
peculiarly they are a woman's province. 

If all elder girls are taught that the air, food, cloth¬ 
ing, washing, rest, and exercise of a baby must, to 
ensure its health, conform to lessons of experience, if 
this teaching be based upon reasoned explanations, nOt 
only will babies benefit but young mothers will not 
discontinue to use their reasoning for the wants of 
the growing child. 

The more liberal views recently adopted by the 
Board of Education should expedite this reform 

Boys would welcome any teaching that explained 
how they can best gain and keep strength, and if 
incidentally they are taught that the habit of drink¬ 
ing more than a pint of beer a day may entail a penalty 
on health, even if a long-deferred penalty, they will 
have learnt a fact not one working man in twenty 
is conscious of to-day The recent actuarial evidence 
of the United Kingdom Provident Institution proves 
that the duration of an abstainer’s life, age thirty, is 
11 per cent, longer than that of the ordinary temperate 
insurer 

Teaching will also probably do more for a pure milk 
supply and for the benefit of a rural population than 
legislation. Neglect of all subjects bearing on rural 
occupation in rural school teaching is in itself a lesson 
to the rustic to ignore such study How many farmers 
have heard of cooperative credit, or even know the 
meaning of the word tuberculosis? 

It is pleasant to read how some attempts at amelior¬ 
ation are commencing in the vivid descriptions of the 
teaching of domestic subjects, the out of school re¬ 
creation classes, the different systems of physical 
education, and the practice of physical culture in 
elementary schools. 

Knowledge of the health of the growing child should, 
we agree, be gained by genuine and efficient observ¬ 
ation; as Dr. Bulstrode writes.—"if an officer were 
appointed to test sight and hearing, detect deformity 
and reduce the hours of working of the physically 
and mentally unfit, the harvest would speedily be so 
abundant that further action would follow in a similar 
direction." 

It is to be hoped this useful and interesting work 
may come out in a cheaper form, so that it may instruct 
a wider circle. 

Prof. Mosso has long taught us the principles of 
physical education In his work upon 41 Fatigue, 11 and 
in 1893 he published a brief comparative study of the 
practices in vogue among Continental nations and in 
England. The present work extends over a wider 
field. Its nucleus consists of three lectures, part of 
a course of lectures upon physical education recently 
institute*^in Turin for teachers of gymnastics; they 
are " Originea et Decadence de I’Agonistlque et 
de la Gymnastique,” 14 L’Agonistique moderns,” 
11 LEducation physique * dans les University,” and 
chapters have been added upon the training In ancient 
Rome, State control, "pedagogic,” on the physique 
of the scholar, and on women's education in America. 

Prof, Mosso is an entertaining writer; he sees 
equally the picturesque ^side of physical education 
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whether in the palaestra of ancierit Greece air at 
Wellesley College among American girls. In fn*tiy 
countries has he travelled, made inquiries on the tpot 
and studied their literature. Accordingly, a broad¬ 
minded attitude prevails in this book, and the problems 
of physical education are viewed from a multiplicity 
of aspects, but the theme of his title is not system¬ 
atically developed 

One gathers generally that the early days of Greece 
and Rome with the American student of to-day re¬ 
present the best combinations of physique and 
intellect 

Games in the open air are to be encouraged rather 
than exercises in a hall; the former will include more 
moral and intellectual improvement For these games 
Prof Mosso adopts the term 14 agonistique,” which 
has hitherto been applied to the rivalry of athletic 
sports rather than to the larger congregation who 
should join in the recreative game. The change of 
meaning in this hitherto little used word is to be 
deprecated 

It is pointed out that the word recreation may oonvey 
its literal sense if one recognises that those same cells 
of psychomotor centres which have been engaged in 
thought and inhibiting motor impulses are re-animated 
by recreative exercise after study. In devoting them¬ 
selves to motor activities, the reaction is one that 
regenerates these nerve cells 

The book affords a pleasant general discussion upon 
the physical side of education. 

Hugh R. Bbbvor. 


FISH-PASSES AND FISH-PONDS . 

Ftschwege und Fischteiche Die Arbetten des 
Ingemeurs zum nutzen der FtschereL By Paul 

Gerhardt. Pp 147; 143 woodcuts in text. 
(Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann; London : Williams 
and Norgate, 1904.) Price 5s. net. 

T T 19 a strange thing that in the articles upon river 
J- engineering in the latest edition of the 11 Encyclo¬ 
paedia Bntannica ” there is no reference to the con¬ 
struction of fish ladders, nor is there, we believe, any 
comprehensive work upon this subject which has been 
produced in Britain, The present work is intended 
primarily for the purpose of instructing engineers in 
that branch of fresh-water engineering which concerns 
fishery matters, 

The author rightly insists upon the necessity of 
engineers who propose to undertake the planning end 
building of fish passes or ponds knowing the habits 
of the fishes concerned, and in his 11 Einleitung 11 of 
nineteen pages sets out concisely the necessary Inform* 
ation in this direction. His statements in some cases, 
however, for example with regard to the habits of 
the Balmon in the sea and in the river, appear to ns 
somewhat too 41 cut and dried" considering the 
speculative condition of our knowledge upon the 
subject. 

The second part of the book deals with fishways, 
and after a general dissertation upon their i mp dfthacO 
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Che vinous forms of fish pass are considered—the pool 
fishway, the oblique pass, queen’s gap, and the 
various forms of fish ladders The various forms are 
described, but are quite insufficiently criticised. The 
oblique groove, 11 Schragpasse ” (under which, by the 
way, is Included the queen's gap pass, " Wehrein- 
schnitt ") is dealt with at some length, although it, t,e 
the oblique groove, was years ago considered utterly 
useless in Britain, where it was chiefly tried 

The information upon fish ladders is arranged under 
headings " Fischtreppen mit Stegen,” " Fischtreppen 
mit Sperren u Einschmtten,” and 11 Lachstreppen nut 
Sperren u Schlupfoffnungen,” no distinction being 
drawn between step fishways and inclined fishways, 
although, in Britain and America at any rate, the latter 
form has been considered vastly superior to the 
former 

Seeing that the author in his preface undertakes the 
consideration of foreign fishways as well as of German 
ones, we should have expected to see more fish ladders 
described and discussed, especially those of this 
country and America, where this branch of engineering 
has had plenty of scope. The " Smith’s Ladder 11 at 
the lower falls on the Ballysadare River is described 
and figured, but no mention is made of the ladder at 
the CoJJooney Falls on the same river, which is a 
combination of Call’s and Smith’s inventions. The 
first Smith’s pass, and one of the most successful in 
Scotland—that at Deanstone, on the Teith—surely de¬ 
served mention, as did the inventor The M queen’s 
gap ” at Poolquay Weir, on the Severn, is described 
in detail, although the weir was washed away in 
1881, and has never been rebuilt. 

Part 111. is devoted to fish-ponds, There is only one 
reference to an English fish farm, and none of the 
numerous American hatcheries, where pond construc¬ 
tion has been carefully studied, are mentioned 

Much of this part of the book is of less value from 
the British fish cultunst’s or engineer’s point of view, 
because in Germany coarse fish, such as the carp, are 
a staple food, and are reared in large numbers, whereas 
most of our fish culture is concerned with the 
Salmomds. As the author says .— 

" Der Karp fen 1 st derjenige Fisch, der sich am 
beaten fdr ate Teichwirtschaft elgnet. Er ist ein 
Edelfisch, leicht zu ziehen und schneLlwiichsig, so dass 
er gute Ertrdge liefert,” 

and this section of the book is written very much from 
this point of view. 

Much of the information as to the construction of 
ponds and their uilets and outflows is, of course, 
ancient, and can be found in such books as the 
" History of Howietoun," by the late Sir R. Gibson- 
Maltland. 

The book is doubtless a useful exposition of some of 
the existing fish passes and ponds, but in such a work 
we should have expected to find fuller criticisms and 
luminaries, for iAstance> as to the value of one form 
of pass compared with another. 

On the whole, we think a more useful book could 
be Written from a British engineer’s point of view. 

Frank Balfour Browns. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Photographic Chemicals and How to Make Them, 
By W- Taylor. Pp. 107. (London : Iliffe add Sons,. 
Limited ) Price is 

This small volume of a hundred pages oonsists of 
explanatory remarks on various chemical operations, 
such as filtering, weighing, boiling, and so on, and 
concise instructions for the preparation of twenty-one 
substances that are m common use by photographers. 
The author considers that " the processes may form 
a pleasant variation upon ordinary photographic 
methods ” He adds that " it must not be supposed 
that there will be a saving of cost, 1 ’ but " the pleasure 
and amusement afforded by the manipulations, to say 
nothing of their value educationally, if followed out with 
due care, should do far more than compensate for the 
trifling increase in expense " The instructions given 
are clear and correct, and are illustrated by several 
good figures of really practical apparatus, but, as U 
often the case in such volumes, the style is uneven 
If the book is intended for those who will profit by 
being told how to test with litmus paper ana how to 
bend a glass tube, and need to have figures to show 
what kind of things a pestle and mortal, an evaporat¬ 
ing dish and a pair of tongs are, then the descriptions 
of processes are far too lacking in detail. They are 
more of the character of instructions that might be 
given to a student of chemistry who has had experi¬ 
ence in a well appointed laboratory We very much 
doubt whether the author or anyone else has boiled 
away sulphuric acid 11 in an empty grate "—of an 
ordinary room, presumably The open air is sug¬ 
gested as an alternative place for the performance of 
this and many other operations which would very 
speedily render it impossible to live in any room where 
they were going on The risk of accidents or desir¬ 
able precautions might have been set forth a little 
more prominently in case the volume should fall into 
the hands of those who know nothing of chemistry. 
However, there are many young people who have 
" done ” a little chemistry at school, and these will no 
doubt find it useful It may be noted that the method 
described for preparing anhydrous sodium acetate is 
not efficient, it is necessary to fuse the dried salL 

Dtcltonnaire des Engrats et des Produits chimiques 
agncoles . By E S BelJenoux Pp. x + 158. 

(Paris . Schleicher Fr6res et Cie , 1904 ) 

This is meant to be a handy book of reference for the 
farmer and the agricultural student, in which any 
material used in agriculture may be looked up and 
information obtained as to its nature, use, adulteration 
and the like The arrangement is alphabetical under 
such heads as 11 analysis of the soil,” “ash,”' 
"nitrogen,” "purchase of manures”, the treatment 
is popular, and though results of experiments are 
occasionally given, there are no references. The 
scheme of the book causes a good deal of overlapping, 
and we doubt if the same end of easy reference woiJd 
not be better attained by a good index to an ordinary 
book covering the same ground. The information 
provided is not very well selected nor always correct; 
for example, we read, " le sulfate d’ammonlaque a, 
au contraire, la propridtd de remonter des profondeurs 
du sol oil I'eau peat 1'avoir entralnd et de revenir k 
la surface' e'est un sel gnmpant, ainsi qu'on I'a 
ddnommd, et e’est cette prcipfidtd spdeiale qui le fait 
employer avant l’hiver a fin que les phues le f assent 
pdndtrer jusqu’aux radnes. SI on 1 'emploie au prin- 
Temps, ii faut l’enfouir par un labour et ne jamais le 
rdjftndre en couverture. . . . L’azote du RUlfada 
d’ammoniaque est directement assimilable par lea 
plantes.” J 
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Actualstis sctentifiques By Max de Nansouty. Pp. 

329 (Pans Schleicher Frfcres et Cie., 1904 ) Price 

3 50 francs 

This collection of short popular essays on scientific 
subjects is likely to appeal to a wide circle of readers 
The questions selected for treatment are those pertain¬ 
ing to recent discoveries which have been given 
prominence in the Press To name a few of the titles 
is enough to show the character of the book* especially 
when it Is added that a subject is rarely given more 
than four pages by way of explanation —Radium and 
radio-activity, wireless telegraphy, captive balloons, 
electric cookery, and so on The book may prove of 
service in this country to young people fond of science 
who are learning French 


LETTERS TO r ltlE EDl'lUR. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or anv other part of Naturb 
No notice 11 taken of anonymous mhnnunirattons 1 

Ail Optical Phenomenon 

A SHORT time ago, when experimenting with a cubical 
mirror, 1 noticed the following peculiar phenomenon — 
Diffused daylight from a near window fell on the mirror, 
and was reflected towards the observer Now. the mirror 
was made to revolve slowly A succession of flashes of 
white light was thrown at the observer as the different 
faces passed before the eye When the rate of about two 
revolutions per second was reached, instead of the white 
flashes, a display of various colours, resembling interfer¬ 
ence colours, was observed, and this effect continued until 
about six revolutions per second were made, when the 
colours disappeared, and a uniform grey light was 
reflected. The experiment was repeatedly made, and always 
with the same effect, 

The exact moment of appearance and disappearance of the 
colour effect could only be determined approximately, nor 
is there, apparently, a definite order in which the colours 
succeed each other At least, 1 was unable to distinguish 
a strict order, but this may have been due to the imperfect 
way of turning the mirror, viz , by hand power, means of 
obtaining an absolutely uniform rate not being available 
As a rule, several colours appear at the same time, one 
near the other. On the whole, however, it may be said 
that green tints predominate, whilst yellow hardly appears 
Bluish tints seem to predominate at the beginning and 
towards the end of the colour range 
The experiment may also be varied in the following 
manner —Place the mirror so that the direct sunlight 
strikes it Then turning the mirror, observe the path of 
reflected light On the wall In this path, not far from the 
mirror, fasten a piece of white paper to the wall. When 
the mirror is then turned at the above-named rate, the 
colours will be seen on the paper 

To secure a quick perception of the colours, it is well, 
in both oases, to start with a high speed of rotation, and 
then to slacken It gradually. 

1 would like to know whether this phenomenon has 
already been observed by others, and also how it may be 
explained Fred J Hilug 

St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A 


The Celtic Pony. 

At a eale of Icelandic and Welsh ponies held at Gates¬ 
head on July I4i I observed a small black Welsh stallion 
which the essential characteristics of the Celtic pony 
(Eqaur eabtdhiQ ctlticus) lately described by Prof Ewart. 
There was no trace of a callosity on either hind leg, and 
the tail had a veiv well marked caudal fringe or tail-lock, 
while in most ocher respects this pony conformed to the 
Celtic type , I believe that this is the first instance on 
record oraWelsh pony resembling the Celtic variety in 
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all the main points The other Welsh ponies at the sale, 
so far B9 I noticed, possessed hock callosities, but the 
majority of these resembled the Celtic pony in having a 
more or less distinct caudal fringe 

The occurrence of 11 Celtic " characters in Welsh and 
other pomes which usually differ from E caballus celticus, 
as pointed out by Mr Annandale and myself in a paper on 
Faroe and Icelandic ponies ( Proc Camb Phil. Soc , vol 
xu., 1904), is in no way Inconsistent with the view we put 
forward that the present distribution of the Celtic pony 
is related to the Viking migration This View receives con¬ 
firmation in Dr Stejneger's statement that there is a 
Norwegian breed called the 11 fjordhest " which is closely 
allied to if not Identical with the Celtic pony But though 
the purest representatives of the Celtic pony at the present 
day seem to be generally restricted to certain (usually 
isolated) parts of north-west Europe, it would appear that 
there are traces elsewhere of the primitive small-headed 
horse (the probable ancestor of the Celtic pony, according 
to Prof Ewart) which had a wider distribution The Welsh 
and other pomes whuh sometimes show Celtic characters, 
as well as certain of the smaller Arabs, probably represent 
such traces (see Ewart, “ The Multiple Origin of HorBes 
and Ponies," Trans Highland and Agric Society of Scot¬ 
land, 1904) 

Out of sixty Icelandic ponies which I examined at the 
Gateshead sale, 1 found fourteen without hock callosities, 
a rather unusually high proportion All colours were re¬ 
presented, but the commonest and probably the most typical 
colour with the Icelandic ponies was light dun with a dark 
line down the centre of the back 

Francis H A Marshall 

Monksfield, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, August 10. 


THE NEEDS OF ANTHROPOLOGY ~AT 
CAMBRIDGE 

A T first sight it does not strike one as a particularly 
edifying spectacle to see an appeal for funds 
made by a department of an ancient university, but 
after all it is a hopeful sign, as it indicates normal 
expansion or growth along new lines It 1$ a common 
mistake to regard the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge as well endowed; the wealth, such as it is 
—or rather such as it was—belongs to the colleges 
and not to the university, and as these universities 
are not endowed with public funds, they have to rely 
solely upon ancient and recent benefactions in addition 
to fees received from students Consequently, when 
old subjects expand rapidly, or new subjects arise, 
there are insufficient funds to meet their needs; 
especially is this the case for scientific subjects, as, in 
addition to the lecturers, class-rooms, and books of 
the older subjects, these require demonstrators, labor¬ 
atories, apparatus, and specimens Museums, which 
are a necessity to many branches of science, are ex¬ 
pensive institutions to erect, maintain, and increase. 
They are a relatively new feature in university educa¬ 
tion, and, though they are at present regarded by some 
with suspicion and by more with dismay, they are 
essential alike to teaching and research, and it is safe 
to predict that their value will beoome increasingly 
recognised The chief reasons why museums are so 
generally misunderstood are because they are tbo small 
or too badly constructed to display their contents; they 
are understaffed and starved in funds for cases ana 
additions, and, finally, they are not properly arranged. 
The last count is very largely dependent upon the 
previous conditions, for only those who have had ex¬ 
perience can fully realise the impossibility of orderly 
and educative installation when every department 
of the museum is overcrowded and new specimens or 
collections are continually coming in. It is usually 
extremely difficult for a curator to keep pace with the 
new material in addition to the ordinary routine work 
of a museum, and as Scarcely any museum has any- 
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thing 1 like an adequate staff, it is inevitable that some¬ 
thing 1 must be left undone. It is certainly the first duty 
of a curator to take care of his specimens, and thus it 
naturally happens that what is left to a more con¬ 
venient season is the educational arrangement and 
descriptive labelling of the specimens, as it is these 
deficiencies that cause museums to be condemned as 
uninteresting or umnstructivc, so it is difficult to get 
out of that vicious circle which is so well described 
by the proverb, 11 the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty. ” 

A circular, signed by the Disney professor of 
archaeology and the curator of the Museum of 
Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, has been 
issued directing attention to the congested state of the 
museum and the inability even to store the existing 
specimens; the nineteenth annual report of the anti¬ 
quarian committee, which accompanies the appeal, 
gives a long list of additions to the museum for the 
year 1903, which proves that it is rapidly and 
symmetrically growing Valuable collections have to 
be stored out of sight, and so arc unavailable for 
purposes of study The university has assigned a fine 
site for the proposed new museum, but as the sub¬ 
scriptions hitherto raised only amount to about ^300!., 
no steps can be taken towards erecting the building 

Not only do the collections require space and cases 
for them to be seen by the public, and to enable them 
to be used for purposes of instruction and research, 
but rooms are required for the teaching staff, and 
where research and demonstrations can be carried on 
The present teaching staff, of subjects connected with 
the museum, consists of one professor and a lecturer, 
both with absurdly small stipends The circular 
estimates that for the proper development of the de¬ 
partment a new museum must be provided, at a cost 
of 25,000! , in addition to an adequate annual income 
for maintenance and for the increase of the stipends 
of the curatorial and teaching staff 

The circular concludes by pointing out that no better 
centre than the University of Cambridge can be found 
for the study of anthropology or for tne development 
of a museum of the best kind, many of her students 
are led for purposes of research, or m the discharge 
of professional duties, or for pleasure, to divers 
quarters of the globe, and not a few among these have 
enriched the museum with valuable collections The 
opportunities for the study of primitive society, and 
for the formation of collections illustrative of its various 
phases, are rapidly vanishing before the advance of 
European civilisation The funds of the university 
have been strained to their utmost of late years to keep 
even the older scientific departments abreast of the 
times It is therefore necessary to appeal for outside 
help in order to raise the funds required for the 
erection, equipment, and endowment of a museum of 
anthropology which shall be worthy of the university 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING AT 
CAMBRIDGE 

N the Issues of Naturb for July 21 and August 4, 
articles giving general accounts of the local 
arrangements and of the main items in the sectional 
programmes were published At the time of 
writing this article the sectional committees had not 
met so that the programme of technical papers to be 
read befpre the flections cannot be fully announced 
The meetings begin to-day, but already thfe reception 
room at the Guildhall has been opened, and a very 
large muhber of members have applied for reserved 
floats at the {first general meeting, when the president 
will deliver his address. An exceptionally large num- 
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ber of tickets have already been sold, so that there is 
every probability that the Cambridge meeting will 
see one of the largest attendances the Association has 
known during recent years The unusual number of foreign 
guests who will be present, and the many leading men 
of science of Great Britain who have accepted invi¬ 
tations will make the meeting a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative one in all branches of science An in¬ 
teresting memento of the meeting is a book of 
lithographed signatures of the members of the 
Association who were present at the first meeting in 
Cambridge in 1833 There are only a few of these 
books, and they will be on sale m the reception room 
during the present meeting 

The arrangements of the reception room and general 
rooms at the Guildhall are ver> complete, and now 
that the somewhat unexpected rush at opening is over 
the attendants will be able to cope easily with the 
large amount of business that is to be done A word 
should be said about the postal arrangements. A 
temporary post office has been established in the 
general reception room, where all postal business can 
be transacted For the convenience of members a 
special box has been provided in which notes for 
members of the Association may be placed unstamped; 
these will be sorted and delivered with ordinary letters 
at the post office in the reception room One of the 
new features of the general arrangements is the 
establishment of a Press Bureau At this office infor¬ 
mation will be collected from sectional secretaries and 
will be available for the Press, so that full information 
can be obtained without the difficulty of finding the 
sectional secretaries It is hoped that this arrange¬ 
ment will facilitate reports of sectional and other 
meetings, and lead to a more satisfactory account of 
the Association’s proceedings in the Press 

A weather forecast will be supplied by Dr Shaw 
from the Meteorological Office twice a day during the 
meeting. This will be posted in the general reception 
room 

At present we can only give the titles of a few ol 
the papers which have not appeared in earlier articles 
In Section A it is expected that there will be a dis¬ 
cussion on n-rays Prof, Lummer and probably Prof 
Rubens will take part in the discussion of this most 
debated question. Mr Burke, who is one of the few 
Englishmen who have made experiments on these rays, 
is also expected to contribute to the discussion Dr. 
Rotch, the director of the Blue Hill Observatory, is 
to read a paper on the temperature of air in cyclones 
and anticyclones as shown by kite-flights at Blue Hill 
Observatory, U S.A. Prof W Wien will read a 
paper on experiments to determine whether the ether 
moves with the earth or not 

In Section A this year is included as a subsection 
the department of cosmical physics Under this sub¬ 
section is the committee appointed by the International 
Meteorological Committee at Southport in 1903 to 
combine and discuss meteorological observations from 
the point of view of their relations with solar physics 
The members of this committee who will attend are, So 
far as is known at present, Sir J Eliot, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, M A Angot, Prof Ricc6, Prof. Knut 
Angstrom, Prof Birkeland, Dr. W J. S Lockyer, Dr. 
W N Shaw, Mr Axsel S. Steen, and Prof S P. 
Langley 

In Section B twenty-nine papers arc to be con*- 
municated Eleven of these papers are by 
Cambridge chemists, and a most interesting meet¬ 
ing is looked forward to The greatest interest per¬ 
haps centres round the paper by Dr. Lowry on 
dynamic isomerism, and the discussion of the report 
to be presented by Mr. H 6. Jones on the stereo- 
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chemistry of nitrogen. In this discussion it is expected 
that Prof. Aschan, of Helsingfors, Prof. Pope, Prof 
Kipping, and Prof Wedekind will take part. In 
connection with this section the apparatus of Messrs 
Heycock and Neville will be on view, and in the 
University Chemical Laboratory Prof Liveing has set 
up an echelon spectroscope with which the Zeeman 
effect and other interesting phenomena in spectroscopy 
will be exhibited 

In Section I, devoted to physiology, in addition to 
the communications already announced, Mr Hankin, 
pathologist at Agra, will on Saturday morning deliver 
■sl lecture on the spread of plague Thursday after¬ 
noon will be devoted to the heart. Communications 
from Prof Sherrington and Miss Sow ton on the 
■action of chloroform on the heart, from Dr W, E 
Dixon on the action of alcohol on the heart, and 
from Dr G A Gibson on the disturbance of cardiac 
rhythm will be made Tuesday will be devoted 
to physiological chemistry Prof Macallum, of 
Toronto, will read a paper on the distribution of 
potassium in animal and vegetable cells, and a com¬ 
munication will be received from Prof. Kossel and 
Mr Dakin on protamines and a general discussion 
on the nature of proteids On Friday and Saturday 
afternoons this section will hold no meetings, but the 
Physiological and Psychological Societies will meet 
on these days, so that members of the Association 
who desire can attend these meetings without missing 
any of the papers communicated to the Association 
On Monday afternoon Prof Schafer, of Edinburgh, 
will give an account of methods of artificial respiration 
with a special view to the restoration of the apparently 
drowned This should be a specially interesting de¬ 
monstration in view of Prof Schafer’s new method 
for producing artificial respiration The rest of 
Monday afternoon will be devoted to other demon¬ 
strations. The physiological laboratory will be open 
for inspection by members of the Association during 
the meetings 

In the Cavendish Laboratory an exhibition of ap¬ 
paratus and objects of scientific interest will be open 
during the session Of special interest is the ex¬ 
hibition of geometrical models under Section A, and 
of models made at various schools under the education 
section. Among the more interesting of the models 
under Section A may be mentioned a plaster model 
of the general cubic surface with its twenty-seven 
lines drawn on it, and a model of Sir Robert Ball’s 
cyfindroid The Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
Company is exhibiting a collection of scientific 
instruments, among which an oscillograph will be 
shown in action at certain times during the session 
The Cambridge University Press is exhibiting a 
large number of books. Mr. C E. S. Phillips will 
exhibit a new automatic vacuum pump, ahd Prof 
J. A Fleming will show an ipstruinent for measuring 
wave-lengths used in wireless telegraphy. ' 

Dr W. N Shaw will Show the “ microbarograph ” 
which he and tyfr,' Dines have recently invented 
This instrument is for measuring and recording srhall 
and japid variations of atmospheric pressure, while 
-slo^ changes are allowed to escape. r Yafious forms 
of self-recording meteorological instewqehts will be 
*hown by Messrs. Lander and Snuthi A temperature 
nstrument is set up at entrance to the 

K Jy the Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
In addition to the rtdm used for the main 
ie exhibition, the Cavendish and other 
l will be open {or inspection during the 
ere members can see the ordinaiy apparatus 
study the methods of scientific teaching 
the university. 
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Inaugural Address by tub Right Hon. A J. Balfour, 
D C L., LL D. ( M P., F R S , Chancellor of the 
University op Edinburgh, President of thh Associ¬ 
ation 

Reflections suggested by the New Theory of Matter* 
The meetings of this great Society have for the most part 
been held in crowded centres of population, where our 
surroundings never permit ub to forget, were such forgetful¬ 
ness in any case possible, how close is the tie that binds 
modern science to modern industry, the abstract researches 
of the student to the labours of the inventor and the 
mechanic This, no doubt, is as it should be The inter¬ 
dependence of theory and practice cannot be ignored without 
inflicting injury on both , and he is but a poor friend to 
either who undervalues their mutual cooperation 

Yet, after all, since the British Association exists for the 
advancement of science, it is well that now and again we 
should choose our place of gathering in some spot where 
science rather than its applications, knowledge, not utility, 
are the ends to which research is primarily directed 

If this be so, surely no happier selection could have been 
made than the quiet courts of this ancient University For 
here, if anywhere, we tread the classic ground of physical 
discovery Here, if anywhere, those who hold that physics 
is, the true Saentia SeienUarum, the root of all the science* 
which deal with inanimate nature, should feel themselves 
at home For, unless I am led astray by too partial an 
affection for my own University, there is nowhere to be 
found, in any corner of the world, a spot with which ha\e 
been connected, either by their training in youth, or bv 
the labours of their maturcr years, so many men eminent 
as the originators of new and fruitful physical conceptions 
[ say nothing of Bacon, the eloquent prophet of a new era , 
nor of Darwin, the Copernicus of Biology ; for my subject 
to-day is not the contributions of Cambridge to the general 
growth of scientific knowledge I am concerned rather 
with the illustrious line of physicists who have learned 01 
taught within a few hundred yards of this building—a line 
stretching from Newton in the seventeenth century, through 
Cavendish in the eighteenth, through Young, Stokes, Max¬ 
well, in the nineteenth, through Kelvin, who embodies an 
epoch in himself, down to Rayleigh, Larmor, J. J Thom¬ 
son, and the scientific school centred in the Cavendish 
laboratory, whose physical speculations bid fair to render 
the closing years of the old century and the opening years 
of the new as notable as the greatest which have preceded 
them 

Now what is the task which these men, and their 
illustrious fellow-labourers out of all lands, haye Bet them¬ 
selves to accomplish? To what end led these new and 
fruitful physical conceptions ” to which 1 t [, HRVe just re¬ 
ferred? It is often described as the discovery 1 of the H laws 
connecting phenomena" But this lAcsTtBinly a mislead¬ 
ing, and in my opinion a Vetfy inadequate, account of the 
subject To begin with* i<UfJ.not only inconvenient, but 
confusing, to describe ag ”1 phenomena " things which do 
not appear, which ^yer have appeared, and which never 
can appear, (6 things so poorly provided as ourselves with 
the apparatus 1 0/ Sense perception But apart from this, 
vrtifeh iF'a Uigurs tic error too deeply rooted to be easily 
exterminated, is It not most inaccurate in substance to 
say that a knowledge of Nature’s laws is all we seek when 
investigating Nature? The physicist looks for something 
more tnan what, by any stretch of language, can be de¬ 
scribed as 11 co-existences ” and M sequences 11 between so- 
called 11 phenomena " He seeks For something deeper then 
the laws connecting possible objects of experience, His 
object is physical reality - a reality which may or may not 
be capable of direct perception; a reality which is in any 
case independent of It, a reality which constitutes the 
permanent mechanism of that physical universe with which 
our immediate empirical connection Is so slight and so 
deceptive That such a reality exists, though philosophers 
have doubted, is the unalterable faith of science; and were 
that faith per impoisibtie to perish under the assaults of 
critical speculation, science, as men of science usually 
conceive it, would perish likewise 

If this be so, If one of the tasks of science, add more 
particularly of physics, is to frame a conception d# the 
physical universe in Its Inner reality, then any attempt to 
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compare the different modes in which, at different epochs of 
scientific development, this intellectual picture has been 
drawn cannot fail to suggest questions of the deepest 
interest True, 1 am precluded from dealing with such of 
these questions as are purely philosophical by the character 
of this occasion, and with such of them as are purely 
scientific by my own incompetence But some there may 
be sufficiently near the dividing line to Induce the specialists 
who rule by right on either side of it to view with forgiving 
eyes any trespasses into their legitimate domain which 1 
may be tempted, during the next few minutes, to commit 

Let me, then, endeavour to compare the outlines or two 
such pictures, of which the first may be taken to represent 
the views prevalent towards the end of the eighteenth 
Lentury, a little more than a hundred years from the publl- 
lation of Newton's 11 Principia," and, roughly speaking, 
about midway between that epoch-making date and the 
present moment I suppose that if at that period the 
average man of science had been asked to sketch his general 
conception of the physical universe, he would probably have 
said that it essentially consisted of various sorts of ponder¬ 
able matter, scattered in different combinations through 
space, exhibiting most varied aspects under the influence 
of chemical affinity and temperature, but through every 
metamorphosis obedient to the laws of motion, always re¬ 
taining its mass unchanged, and exercising at all distances 
a force of attraction on other material masses, according 
to a simple law. To this ponderable matter he would (in 
spite of Rumford) have probably added the so-called 
“ imponderable " heat, then often ranked among the 
elements; together with the two “electrical fluids, 11 and 
the corpuscular emanations supposed to constitute light 

In the universe as thus conceived, the most important 
form of action between its constituents was action at a 
distance, the principle of the conservation of energy was. 
In any general form, undreamed of, electricity and 
magnetism, though already the subjects of important in¬ 
vestigation, played no great part in the Whole of things, 
nor was a diffused ether required to complete the machinery 
of the universe 

Within a few months, however, of the date assigned for 
these deliverances of our hypothetical physicist came an 
addition to this general conception of the world, destined 
profoundly to modify it About a hundred years ago Young 
opened, or re-opened, the great controversy which finally 
established the undulatory theory of light, and with it a 
belief in an interstellar medium by which undulations could 
be conveyed But this discovery involved much more than 
the substitution of a theory of light which was consistent 
with the facts for one which was not, since here was the 
first authentic Introduction 1 into the scientific world-picture 
of a new and prodigious constituent—a constituent which 
has altered, and Is still altering, the whole balance (so to 
speak) of the composition Unending space, thinly strewn 
with suns and satellites, made or m the making, supplied 
sufficient material for the mechanism of the heavens as con¬ 
ceived by Laplace Unending space filled with a continuous 
medium was a very different affair, and gave promise of 
strange^ developments It could not be supposed that the 
ether, if Its reality were once admitted, existed only to 
convey through interstellar regions the vibrations which 
happen to stimulate the optic nerve of man. Invented 
originally to fulfil this function, to this it could never be 
confined. And accordingly, as everyone now knows, things 
which, from the point of view of sense perception, are as 
distinct as light and radiant heat, and things to which sense 
perception makes no response, like the electric waves of 
wireless telegraphy, 1 intrinsically differ, not in kind, but 
in magnitude alone 

This, however, is not all, nor nearly all If we jump 
over the century which separates 1804 from 1904, and 
attempt to give in outline the world-picture as it now pre¬ 
sent! itself to some leaders of contemporary speculation, we 
shall find that In the Interval ft has been modified, not 
merely bp such faf-reaching discoveries as The atomic and 
molecular composition of ordinary matter, the kinetic theory 
of gases, and the laws of the conservation and dissipation 
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of energy, but by the more and more important part which 
electricity and the ether occupy in any representation of 
ultimate physical reality* 

Electricity was no more to the natural philosophers in the¬ 
nar 1700 than the hidden cause of an Insignificant pheno¬ 
menon 1 It was known, and had long been known, that 
such things as amber and glass could be made to attract 
light objects brought into their neighbourhood , yet it was 
about fifty years before the effects oE electricity were per¬ 
ceived in the thunderstorm It was about 100 years before 
it was detected in the form of a current It was about 130 
years before it was connected with magnetism, about 170 
years before it was connected with light and ethereal 
radiation > 

But to-day there are those who regard gross matter, the 
matter of everyday expeneme, as the mere appearhiire of 
which electricity is the physical basis, who think that the 
elementary atom of the chemist, itself far beyond the limits 
of direct perception, is but a connected system of monad* 
or sub-atoms which are not electrified matter, but are 
eleLtnuty itself, that these systems differ in the number of 
monads which they contain, in their arrangement, and in 
their motion relative to each other and to the ether, that 
on these differences, and on these differences alone, depend 
the various qualities of what have hitherto been regarded! 
as indivisible and elementary atoms, and that while In most 
cases these atomic systems may maintain their equilibrium 
for periods which, compared with such astronomical pro¬ 
cesses as the cooling of a sun, may seem almost eternal, 
they are not less obedient to the law of change than the 
everlasting heavens themselves 

But if gross matter be a grouping of atoms, and if atoms- 
be systems of electrical monads, what are these electrical 
monads 7 It may be that, as Prof Larmor has suggested, 
they are but a modification of the universal ether, a modifi¬ 
cation roughly comparable to a knot in a medium which 
i$ inextensible, incompressible and continuous But 
whether this final unification be accepted or not, it is certain 
that these monads cannot be considered apart from the 
ether It is on their Interaction with the ether that their 
qualities depend, and without the ether an electric theory 
of matter is impossible 

Surely we have here a very extraordinary revolution 
Two centuries ago electricity seemed but a scientific toy. 
It is now thought by many to constitute the reality pf which 
matter js but the sensible expression It is but a century- 
ago that the title of an ether to a place among the con* 
stituents of the universe was authentically established It 
seems possible now that it may be the stuff out of which 
that universe is wholly built Nor are the collateral in¬ 
ferences associated with thiB view of the physical world 
less surprising It used, for example, to be thought that 
mass was an original property of matter, neither capable 
of explanation nor requiring it, in its nature essentially 
unchangeable, suffering neither augmentation nor diminu¬ 
tion under the stress of any forces to which it cottyd be- 
subjected, unalterably attached to, or identified with, each 
material fragment,' howsoever much that fragment might 
vary in its appearance, its bulk, Its chemical or its physical, 
condition 

But if the new theories be accepted these views must bar 
revised. Mass js not only explicable, it is actually explained» 
So far from being an attribute of matter considered in itself, 
it 19 due, as I have said, to the rotation between the electrical 
monads of which matter is composed and the ether in which 
they are bathed So far from being unchangeable, it 
changes, when moving at very high speeds, with every 
change in its velocity 1 

Perhaps, however, the most impressive alteration in our 
picture of the universe required by these new theoriei Is to 
be sought In a different direction We have all, I suppose, 
been interested in the generally accepted views as to the 
origin and development of suns with their dependent 
planetary systems, and the gradual dissipation of the energy 
which during this process of concentration has largely taken 
^the form of light and radiept heat. Follow out the theory 
to its obvious conclusions, and it becomes plain that the 
stars now visibly incandescent are those in mid-journey 
between the nebula: from which they sprang and the frozen 

1 The mwjns htdory of ileciridty begins with Gilbert, but 1 hm 
throughout confined my obecrvaibne to tbc post Newtonian period. 
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darkness to which they are predestined Vvhat, then, are 
we to think of the Invisible multitude of the heavenly bodies 
In which this process has been already completed? Accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary view, we should suppose them to be in 
a state where all possibilities of internal movement were 
exhausted At the temperature of Interstellar space their 
constituent elements would be solid and inert, chemical 
action and molecular movement would be alike impossible, 
and their exhausted energy could obtain no replenishment 
unless they were suddenly rejuvenated by some celestial 
collision, or travelled into other regions warmed by newer 
-suns 

this view must, however, be profoundly modified if we 
aciept the electric theorv of matter We can then no longer 
hold that if the internal energy of a sun were as far as 
possible converted into heat either by its contraction under 
the stress of gravitation or by chemical reactions between 
its elements, or by any other inter-atomic force, and that, 
were the heat so generated to be dissipated, as in time it 
must be, through infinite spare, its whole energy would be 
e\hausted On the contrary, the amount thus lost would 
be absolutely insignificant compared with what remained 
stored up within the separate atoms Tho system in its 
corporate capacity would become bankrupt—the wealth of 
its individual constituents would bo scarcely diminished 
They^ would lie side by side, without movement, without 
chemical affinity, yet each one, howsoever inert in irs 
external relations, the theatre of violent motions, and of 
powerful internal forces 

Or, put the same thought in another form When the 
sudden appearance of some new star in the telescopic field 
gives notice to the astronomer that he, and perhaps, in the 
whole universe, he alone, is witnessing the conflagration 
of a world, the tremendous Tones by which this far-off 
tragedy 15 being accomplished must surely move his awe 
Yet not only would the members of each separate atomic 
system pursue their relative course unchanged, while the 
atoms themselves were thus riven violently apart in flaming 
vapour, but the forces by which such a world is shattered 
are really negligible compared with those by which each 
atom of it 15 held together 

In common therefore, with all other living things, wc 
seem to be practically concerned chiefly with the feebler 
forces of Nature, and with energy in its least powerful 
manifestations Chemical affinity and cohesion are on this 
theory no more than the slight residual effects of the internal 
electrical forces which keep the atom in being Gravita¬ 
tion, though it be the shaping force which concentrates 
nebulae into organised systems of suns and satellites, is 
trifling compared with the attractions and repulsions with 
which we are familiar between electrically charged bodies , 
^hile these again sink into insignificance beside the attrac¬ 
tions and repulsions between the electric monads themselves 
The irregular molecular movements which constitute heat, 
on which the very possibility of organic life seems absolutely 
to hang, and in whose transformations applied science is at 
present so largely concerned, cannot rival the kinetic energy 
stored within the molecules themselves This prodigious 
mechanism seems outside the range of our immediate 
t interests We live, so to speak, merely- on its fringe It 
has for ua no promise of utilitarian value It will not drive 
our mills; we cannot harness it to our trains Yet not less 
on that account does It stir the intellectual imagination 
The starry heavens have from time Immemorial moved the 
worship or the wonder of mankind. But If the dust beneath 
our feet be indeed compounded of innumerable systems, 
whose elements ore ever in the most rapid motion, yet 
retain through uncounted ages their equilibrium unskaketi, 
we can hardly deny that the marvels we directly see are not 
more worthy of admiration than those which recent dis¬ 
coveries have enabled ui dimly to surmise 

NoW) whether the main outlines of the world-picture which 
I have just imperfectly presented to you be destined to 
■urvlfe, or whether in their turn they are to be obliterated 
by Mne new drawing on the scientific palimpsest, all will, 
I *h®P. admit that so bold an attempt to unify physical 
naturdfijhuKes Mings of the most acute intellectual gratifi¬ 
cation TOe satisfaction it gives Is almost wsthetlc In its 
Intensity ^nd quality* We feet the same sort of pleasurable 
shock as when from the crest of sortie melancholy pass We 
first see far below us the sudden glories of plain, river, and 
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mountain. Whether this vehement sentiment in favour of 
a simple universe has any theoretical justification I will 
not venture to pronounce There Is no a priori masdn that 
1 know of for expecting that the material world should be 
a modification of a single medium, rather than a composite 
structure built out of sixty or seventy elementary Substances, 
eternal and eternally different Why, then, should we feel 
content with the first hypothesis and not with the second ’ 
Yet so it is Men of science have always been restive under 
the multiplication of entities They have eagerly noted an> 
sign that the chemical atom was composite, and that the 
different chemical elements had a common origin Nor, 
for my part, do 1 think such instincts should be ignored 
John Mill, if I rightly remember, was contemptuous of those 
who saw any difficulty in accepting the doctrine of “ artlon 
at a distance " So far as observation and experiment can 
tell us, bodies do actually influence each other at a distance 
And why should they not? Why seek to go behind ex¬ 
perience in obedience to some a prion sentiment for which 
no argument can be adduced? So reasoned Mill, and to 
his reasoning I have no reply Nevertheless, we cannot 
forget that it was to Faraday f s obstinate disbelief in 11 action 
at a distance 11 that we owe Korne of the crucial discoveries 
on which both our electric industries and the electric theon 
of matter are ultimately founded , while at this very moment 
physicists, however baffled in the quest for an explanation 
of gravity, refuse altogether to content themselves with the 
belief, so satisfying to Mill, that it is a simple and in¬ 
explicable property of masses acting on each other across 
space 

'these obscure intimations about the nature of reality de¬ 
serve, I think, more attention than has yet been given to 
them That they exist is certain, that they modify the 
indifferent impartiality of pure empiricism can hardly be 
denied The common notion that he who would search out 
the secrets of Nature must humbly wait on experience, 
obedient to its slightest hint, is but partly true This may 
be his ordinary attitude, but now and again it happen* that 
observation and experiment are not treated as guides to be 
meekly followed, but as witnesses to be broken down in 
cross-examination Iheir plain message is disbelieved, and 
the investigating judge does not pause until a confession 
in harmony with his preconceived ideas has, if possible, been 
wrung from their reluctant evidence 

This proceeding needs neither explanation nor defence in 
those cases where there is an apparent contradiction between 
the utterances of experience in different connections Such 
contradictions must of course be reconciled, and science 
cannot rest until the reconciliation is effected The difficulty 
really arises when experience apparently says one thing and 
scientific instinct persists in saying another Two such cases 
I have already mentioned, others will easily be found by 
those who care to seek What is the origin of this instinct, 
and what its value , whether it be a mere prejudice to be 
brushed aside, or a clue which no wise man would disdain 
to follow, I cannot now discuss Fpr other questions there 
are, not new, yet raised in an acute form by these most 
modern views of matter, on which I would ask your in¬ 
dulgent attention for yet a few moments 

That these new views diverge violently from those 
suggested by ordinary observation is plain enough No 
scientific education is likely to make us, in our unreflectlve 
moments, regard the solid earth on which we stand, or 
the organised bodies with which our terrestrial fate is so 
intimately bound up, as consisting wholly of electric rqgnads 
very sparsely scattered through the spaces which these frag¬ 
ments of matter are, by a violent metaphor, described as 
" occupying ” Not less plain is it that an Almost equal 
divergence is to be found between these new theories and 
that modification of the common-sense view of matter with 
which science has in the main been content to work* 

What was this modification of common sense? It is 
roughly indicated by an old philosophic distinction drawn 
between what were called the " primary >J and the 
" secondary 11 qualities of matter. The primary qualities, 
such as shape and mgss, were supposed to possess an exist¬ 
ence quite independent of the observer , and so far the theory 
agreed with common sense. The secondary qualities, on 
the other hand, such as warmth and colour, were thought 
to have no such Independent existence, being, indeed; a* 
more than the resultants due to the action of the primary 
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qualities on our organs of sense-perception, and here, no 
doubt, common sense and theory parted company. 

You need not fail that I am going to drag you into the 
controversies with which this theory is historically con¬ 
nected They have left abiding traces on more than one 
system of philosophy They are not yet solved In the 
course of them the very possibility of an independent physical 
universe has seemed to melt away under the solvent powers 
of critical analysis But with all this I am not now con¬ 
cerned. I do not propose to aBk what proof we have that 
an external world exists, or how, if it does exist, we are 
able to obtain cognisance of it. These may be questions 
very proper to be asked by philosophy, but they are not 
proper questions to be asked by science For, logically, 
they are antecedent to science, and we must reject the 
sceptical answers to both of them before physical science 
becomes possible at all My present purpose requires me 
to do no more than observe that, be this theory of the 
primary and secondary qualities of matter good or bad, it 
19 the one on which science has in the main proceeded It 
was with matter thus conceived that Newton experimented 
To it he applied his laws of motion, 0/ it he predicated 
universal gravitation Nor was the case greatly altered 
when science became as much preoccupied with the move¬ 
ments of molecules as it was with those of planets For 
molecules and atoms, whatever else might be said of them, 
were at least pieces of matter, and, like other pieces of 
matter, possessed those “ primary " qualities supposed to be 
characteristic of all matter, whether found in large masses 
or in small 

But the electric theory which we have been considering 
rarrios us into a new region altogether It does not confine 
itself to accounting for the secondary qualities by the 
primary, or the behaviour of matter in bulk by the behaviour 
of matter in atoms, it analyses matter, whether molar or 
molecular, into something which is not matter at all The 
atom is now no more than the relatively vast theatre of 
operations in which minute monads perform their orderly 
evolutions, while the monads themselves are not regarded 
as units of matter, but as units of electricity , so that matter 
is not merely explained, but is explained away 

Now the point to which I desire to direct attention Is not 
to be sought in the great divergence between matter as 
thus conceived by the physicist and matter as the ordinary 
man supposes himself to know it, between matter as it is 
perceived and matter as It really is, but to the fact that the 
first of these two quite inconsistent views is wholly based 
on the second 

This is surely something of a paradox We claim to 
found all our scientific opinions on experience; and the ex¬ 
perience on which we found our theories of the physical 
universe is our sense-perception of that universe That ts 
experience; and in this region of belief there is no other 
Yet the conclusions which thus profess to be entirely founded 
upon experience are to all appearance fundamentally opposed 
to It; our knowledge of reality is based upon illusion, and 
the very conceptions we use in describing it to others, or in 
thinking of It ourselves, ere abstracted from anthropo¬ 
morphic fancies, which science forbids us to believe and 
Nature compels us to employ 

We here touch the fringe of a series of problems with 
which Inductive logic ought to deal, but which that most 
unsatisfactory branch of philosophy has systematically 
Ignored Ihls is no fault of men of science They are 
occupied in the task of making discoveries, not in that of 
analnlng' the fundamental presuppositions which the very 
possibility of making discoveries implies Neither is it the 
fault of transcendental metaphysicians Their speculations 
flourish on a Afferent level of thought, their interest in a 
philosophy of nAture is lukewarm, and howsoever the 
question* In which they are chiefly concerned be answered, 
it 1* by no means certain that the answers will leave the 
humbler difficulties at which L have hinted either nearer 
to or further fir6m a solution But though men of science 
and flapallita standi acquitted) jthe same can’ hardly be said 
of empirical philosophers. So far from adffpg the problem, 
they- seem scarcely. t© have understood that there was a 
PWfoiti to he solved. Led astray by a misconception to 
which 1 have already referred; behaving that science was 
ponoemad only with (so-called} 11 'phenomena/ 1 that It had 
frqe Alt that It could be 4Ak*d to do If It accounted for the 
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sequence of our individual sensations, that it was concerned 
only with the ” laws of Nature,” and not with the Inner 
character of physical reality, disbelieving, indeed, that any 
such physical reality does in truth exist,—it has never felt 
called upon seriously to consider what are the actual methods 
by which science attains its results, and how those methods 
are to be justified If anyone, for example, will take up 
Mill's logic, with Us " sequences and co-existences between 
phenomena,” Us 11 method oi difference," its “ method of 
agreement,” and the rest, if he will then compare the actual 
doctrines of science with this version of the mode in which 
those doctrines have been arrived at,—he will soon be con¬ 
vinced of the exceedingly thin intellectual fare which has 
been hitherto served out to us under the imposing title of 
Inductive Theory 

There is an added emphasis given to these reflections by 
a tram of thought which has long interested me, though I 
acknowledge that it never seems to have interested anyone 
else Observe, then, that in order of logic sense-percep¬ 
tions supply the premisses from which we draw all our 
knowledge of the physical world It is they which tell us 
there is a physical world, it Is on their authority that we 
learn Us character But in order of causation they are 
effects due (in part) to the constitution of our organs of 
sense What we see depends not merely on what there is 
to be seen, but on our eyes What we hear depends not 
merely on what there is to hear, but on our ears Now, 
1*3 es and ears, anti all the mechanism of perception, have, as 
we know, been evolved in us and our brute progenitors by 
the slow operation of Natural Selection And what is true 
of sense-perception is of course also true of the intellectual 
powers which enable us to erect upon the frail and narrow 
plalfonn which sense-perception provides, the proud fabric 
of the sciences 

Now Natural Selection only works through utility It 
encourages aptitudes useful to their possessor or his species 
in the struggle for existence, and, for a similar reason, it 
is apt to discourage useless aptitudes, however interesting 
they may be from other points of view, because, being Use¬ 
less, they are probably burdensome 

But it is certain that our powers of sen ^perception and 
of calculation were fully developed ages before they were 
tffectively employed in searching out the secrets of physical 
reality—for our discoveries in this field are the triumphs 
but of yesterday The blind forces of Natural Selection, 
which so admirably simulate design when they are pro- 
Niding for a present need, possess no power of prevision, 
and could never, except by accident, have endowed man¬ 
kind, while In the making, with a physiological or mental 
outfit adapted to the higher physical investigations So 
far as natural science can teli us t every quality of sense or 
intellect which does not help us to fight, to eat, and to bring 
up children, is but a by-product of the qualities which do 
Our organs of sense-perLCption were not given us for pur¬ 
poses of research , nor was it to aid us in meting out the 
heavens or dividing the atom that our powers of calculation 
and analysis were evolved from the rudimentary instincts of 
the animal 

It is presumably due to these circumstances that the beliefs 
of all mankind about the material Surroundings m which^ 
it dwells are not only imperfert but fundamentally wrong * 
It may seom singular that down to, say, five years ago, 
our race has, without exception, lived and died in a world 
of illusions, and that its illusions, or those with which we 
are here alone concerned, have not been about things rb- - 
mote or abstract, things transcendental or divine, but about 
what men see and handle, about those " plain matters of 
fact " among which common sense daily moves with Its 
most confident step and most self-satisfied smile Pre¬ 
sumable , however, this Is either because too direct a vision 
of physical reality was a hindrance, not a help, In the 
struggle for existence, because falsehood was more useful 
than truth • or else because with so imperfect a material as 
living tissue no better results could be attained. But, If 
this conclusion be accepted, its consequences extend to other 
organs of knowledge besides those of perception Not 
merely the senses, but the Intellect, must be judged by It; 
and It is hard to see why evolution, which has so lameiUabiy 
failed to produce trustworthy instruments for obtaining (he 
raw material of experience, should be credited with a forger 
measure of success in its provision of the physiological 
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arrangements which condition reason in its endeavours to 
turn experience to account 

Considerations like these, unless I have compressed them 
beyond the limits of intelligibility, do undoubtedly suggest 
a certain inevitable incoherence in any general scheme of 
thought which Is built out of materials provided by natural 
science alone Extend the boundaries or knowledge as you 
may, draw how you will the picture of the universe, reduce, 
Its infinite variety to the modes of a single space filling 
ether, retrace its history to the birth of existing atoms, 
show how under the pressure of gravitation they became 
concentrated into nebulse, into suns, and all the hott of 
heaven, how, at least in one small planet, they combined 
to form organic compounds, how organic compounds be¬ 
came living things, how living things, developing along 
many different lines, gave birth at last to one superior race, 
how from this race arose, after many ages, a learned 
handful, who looked round on the world which thus blindly 
brought them into being, and judged it, and knew it for 
what it was —perform, I say, all this, and, though you may 
indeed have attained to science, in nowise will you have 
attained to a self-sufficing system of beliefs. One thing at 
least will remain, of which this long-drawn sequence of 
causes and effects gives no satisfying explanation , and that 
is knowledge itself Natural science must ever regard 
knowledge as the product of irrational conditions, for in the 
last resort it knows no others It must always regard know¬ 
ledge as rational, or else science itself disappears In 
addition, therefore, to the difficulty of extracting from ex¬ 
perience beliefs which experience contradicts, we are con¬ 
fronted with the difficulty of harmonising the pedigree of 
•our beliefs with their title to authority The more successful 
we are in explaining their origin, the more doubt we cast 
on their validity. The more Imposing seems the scheme of 
what we know, the more difficult It i9 to discover by what 
ultimate criteria we claim to know it 

Here, however, we touch the frontier beyond which 
physical science possesses no jurisdiction If the obscure 
and difficult region which lies beyond is to be surveyed and 
made accessible, philosophy, not science, must undertake 
ihe task It is no business of this Society We meet here 
to promote the cause of knowledge in one of its great 
divisions, we shall not help it by confusing the limits which 
usefully separate one division from another It may 
perhaps be thought that I have disregarded my own precept 
“—that I have wilfully overstepped the ample bounds within 
which the searchers into Nature carry on their labours. If 
it be so, 1 can only beg your forgiveness My first desire 
has been to rouse in those who, like myself, are no specialists 
in physics, the same absorbing Interest which I feel in what 
Is surely the most far-reaching speculation about the physical 
universe which has ever claimed experimental support; and 
If in so doing I have been tempted to hint my own personal 
opinion that as natural science grows it leans more, not 
lass, upon an idealistic interpretation of the universe, even 
those who least agree may perhaps be prepared to pardon 

SECTION A 

MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 

Opening Address by Prop Horace Lamb, LL.D , D Sc , 
F.R.S , President of the Section. 

The losses sustained by mathematical science In the past 
twelvemonth have perhaps not been so numerous as in some 
years, but they include at least one name of world-wide 
import* Those of us who were students of Mathematics 
thirty or forty years ago will recall the delight which we 
Telt in reading the geometrical treatises of George Salmon, 
and the brilliant contrast which they exhibited with most 
of the current text-books of that time It was from him 
xhat many of ub first learned that a great mathematical 
theory does not consist of a series of detached propositions 
carefully labelled and arranged like specimens on the 
shelves of a museum, but that it forms an organic whole, 
1 nR|kict with Ufe, and with unlimited possibilities of future 
development. 'As systematic expositions of the actual state 
•of the srience, %n which enthusiasm for what is new is 
tempered by a fut respect for what is old, and in whi?h 
new and olfj an brought into harmonious relation with 
oach other, these treatises stand almost unrivalled. 
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Whether in the originals, or in the guise of translations, 
they are accounted as classics in every university of the 
world So far as British universities are concerned, they 
have formed the starting-point of a whole series of Works 
conceived in a similar spirit, though naturally not always 
crowned by the same success The necessity for this kind 
of work grows, indeed, continually; the modern frag¬ 
mentary fashion of original publication and the numerous 
channels through which it takes place make it difficult for 
anyone to become initiated into a new scientific theory 
unless ha takes It up at the very beginning and follows 
it diligently throughout its course backwards and forwards 
over rough ground and smooth The classical style of 
memoir, after the manner of Lagrange, or Poisson, or 
Gauss, complete in itself and deliberately composed like a 
work of art, is continually becoming rarer It is, there¬ 
fore, more and more essential that from time to time some 
one should come forward to sort out and arrange the 
accumulated material, rejecting what has proved unim¬ 
portant, and welding the rest into a connected system 
There is perhaps a tendency to assume that such work is 
of secondary Importance, and can be safely left to sub¬ 
ordinate hands But in reality it makes severe demands 
on even the highest powers, and when these have been 
available the result has often done more for the progress 
of science than the composition of a dozen monographs on 
isolated points For proof one need only point to the 
treatises of Salmon himself, or recall (In another field) the 
debt which we owe to such books as the 11 Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy " and the "Theory of Sound," whose 
authors are happily represented amongst us 
A modest but most valuable worker has passed away in 
the person of Prof Allman His treatise on the history 
of Greek Geometry, full of learning and sound mathe¬ 
matical perception, is written with great simplicity, and an 
entire absence of pedantry or dogmatism It ranks, I 
believe, with the best that has been done in the subject 
It is to be regretted that, as an historian, he leaves so few 
successors among British mathematicians We have 
amongst us, as a result of our system of university 
education, many men of trained mathematical faculty and 
of a scholarly turn of mind, with much of the necessary 
linguistic equipment, who feel, however, no special vocation 
for the details of recent mathematical research Might not 
some of this ability be turned to a field, by no meann 
exhausted, where the seventy of mathematical truth Is 
tempered by the human interest attaching to the lives, the 
vicissitudes, and even the passions and the strife of its 
devotees, who through manv errors and perplexities have 
contrived to keep alive and trim the sacred flame, and to 
hand it on burning ever clearer and brighter? 

In another province we have to record the loss of Dr 
Isaac Roberts, a distinguished example of the class of 
non-professional investigators who have left so deep a mark 
on British science and on Astronomy in particular Few 
of us can be unaware of his long and enthusiastic devotion 
to celestial photography, of the beauty and delicacy of 
the results which he achieved, or of the wealth of un¬ 
suspected detail which they brought to light 
Finally, we have to lament the death, within the last 
few days, of Prof Everett, whose name will always be 
associated with one of the most successful tasks which 
the British Association has taken in hand, viz, the pro¬ 
motion of a uniform system of dynamical and electrical 
units He acted as Reporter to the Committee entrusted 
with the question, and by his handbook on 14 Units and 
Physical Constants," he has done more, perhaps, than 
anyone else to popularise and establish Its recommenda¬ 
tions Ha was well known to most of us as a bright and 
genial presence at these meetings, and contributed 
numerous Interesting papers on optical and other subjects 
He was happy in retaining his scientific faculties undimmed 
to the last, and was engaged at the time of his death on 
some problems of a mathematical kind, on poftit- 
aasemblagei, suggested by a study of the recent specula¬ 
tions of Prof Osborne Reynolds 
Of the various subjects'which fall within the scope of 
this Section there is no difficulty In naming that which of 
the present tlrhe excites the widest lateresL The 
phenomena of Radio-activity, Ionisation of Gases, and so oh, 
are not only startling and sensational Ih th e m s elv es , they 
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have Jnmted most wonderful and far-reaching 9pecula¬ 
tion? and, whatever be the future of these particular 
theories, they are bound In any case deeply to Influence 
our views on fundamental points of chemistry and physics 
No reference to this subject would, I think, be satis¬ 
factory without a word of homage to the unsurpassed 
patience and skill In the devising of new experimental 
methods to meet new and subtle conditions which it has 
evoked It will be felt as a matter of legitimate pride by 
many present that the University of Cambridge has been 
so conspicuously associated with this work. It would there¬ 
fore have been natural and appropriate that this Chair 
should have been occupied, this year above others, by one 
who could have given us a survey of the facts as they at 
present stand, and of the la bearing, so far as can be dis¬ 
cerned, on other and older branches of physics Whether 
from the experimental or from the more theoretical and 
philosophical standpoint, there would have been no diffi¬ 
culty in finding exponents of unrivalled authority But it 
has been otherwise ordered, and you and I must make the 
best of it. If the subject cannot be further dealt with for 
the moment, we have the satisfaction of knowing that it 
will in due course engage the attention of the Section, 
and that we may look forward to interesting and stimulat¬ 
ing discussions, in which we trust the many distinguished 
foreign physicists who honour us by their presence will 
take an active part 

It Is, I believe, not an unknown thing for your 
President to look up the records of previous meetings In 
search of Inspiration, and passiblv of an example I have 
myself not had to look very far, for I found that when the 
British Association last met in Cambridge, in the year 
i86a, this Section was presided over by Stokes, and, more¬ 
over, that the Address which he gave was probably the 
shortest ever made on such an occasion, for it occupies only 
half a page of the report, and took, I should say, some 
three or four minutes to deliver It would be to the 
advantage of the business of the meeting, and to my own 
great relief, If I had the courage to follow so attractive a 
precedent, but I fear that the tradition whjch has since 
established itself is too strong for me to break without 
presumption. I will turn, therefore, in the first instance, 
to a theme which, I think, naturally presents itself—viz , 
a consideration of the place occupied by Stokes in the 
development of Mathematical Physics It is not proposed 
to attempt an examination or appreciation of his own 
individual achievements, this Has lately been done by more 
than one hand, and in the most authoritative manner But 
it is part of the greatness of the man that his work can be 
reviewed from more than one standpoint What I specially 
wish to direct attention to on this occasion is the historical 
or evolutionary relation in which he stands to predecessors 
•and followers in the above field. 

The early years of Stokes's life were the dosing years 
of a mighty generation of mathematicians and mathematical 
physicists When he came to manhood, Lagrange, Laplace, 
Poisson, Fourier, Fresnel, Amp&re, had but recently passed 
away Cauchy alone of this race of giants was still alive 
and productive It is upon these men that we must look 
tne Immediate Intellectual ancestors of Stokes, for, 
although Gauss and F. Neumann were alive and flourishing 
tne Interaction of German and English science was at that 
time not very great It is noteworthy, however, that the 
development of the modern German school of mathematical 
physics, represented by Helmholtz and Kirchhoff, in linear 
succession to Neumann, ran in many respects closely parallel 
to the work of Stokes and hl| followers 

When the foundations of Analytical Dynamics had been 
laid by Euler and d'Alembert, the first important appllca- 
™n was naturally to thn problems of Gravitational 
Astronomy * this formed, of course, the chief work of 
Laplace, Lagrange, and others. Afterwards came the 
theoretical study of Elasticity, Conduction of Heat, Statical 
Eleotricity, and Magnetism. The Investigations In Elasticity 
were undertaken mainly in relation to Physical t)ptics, with 
tha hope of folding a material medium capable of convey¬ 
ing restsverse vibrations, arid of accounting also for the 
Various phenomena of reflection, refraction, and double re- 
nmk 'k has often been pointed out, as characteristic of 
tteFr^fech aofctal referred to, that their physical specula- 
'Vfor* largely Influenced by Ideas transferred from 
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Astronomy, as, for instance, in the conception of a solid 
body as made up of discrete particles acting on one 
another at a distance with forces in the lines joining them, 
which formed the basis of most of their work on Elasticity 
and Optics ,lhe difficulty of carrying out these ideas In 
a logical manner was enormous, and the strict course of 
mathematical deduction had to be replaced by more or less 
precarious assumptions The detailed study of the geometr) 
of a continuous deformable medium which was instituted 
by Cauchy was j first stop towards liberating the theory 
from arbitrary and unnecessary hypothesis, but it was 
reserved for Green, the Immediate predecessor of btokes 
among English mathematicians, to tarry out this process 
completely and independently, with the help of Lagrange's 
general dynamical methods, which here found their first 
application to questions of physus outside the ordinary 
Dynamic* of n^id bodies and fluids The modern school 
of English physicists, since the time of Green and Stokes, 
have consistently endeavoured to make out, in any giver^ 
class of phenomena, how much can be recognised as a 
manifestation of general dvnamu nl principles, independent 
of the particular mechanism which may be at work One 
of the most striking examples of this was Lhe identifica¬ 
tion by Maxwell of the laws of Flectromagnetism with the 
dynamical equations of Lagrange It would, however, be 
going too far to claim this tendency as the exclusive 
characteristic of English physicists , for example, the elastic 
investigations of Green and Stokes have their parallel In 
the independent though later work of Kirchhoff, and the 
beautiful theory of dynamical systems with Intent motion 
which we owe to Lord Kelvin stands in a very similar 
relation to the work of Helmholtz and Hertz 

But perhaps the most important and characteristic 
feature in the mathematical work of the later school is 
its increasing relation to and association with experiment 
I In the days when the chief applications of Mathematics 
were to the problems of Gravitational Astronomy, the 
mathematician might well lake his materials at second 
hand , and in some respects the division of labour was, and 
still may be, of advantage The same thing holds, in a 
measure, of the problems of ordinary Dynamics, where 
some practical knowledge of the subject-matter is within 
the reach of everyone Rut when we pass to the more 
recondite phenomena of Physical Optics, Acoustics, and 
Electricity, it hardly needs the demonstrations which have 
involuntarily been given to show That the theoretical treat¬ 
ment must tend to degenerate into the pursuit of mere 
academic subtleties unless it is constantly vivified by direct 
contact with reality Stokes, at all events, with little 

guidance or encouragement from his immediate environ¬ 
ment, made himself from the first practically acquainted 
with the subjects he treated. Generations of Cambridge 
students recall the enthusiasm which characterised his 
experimental demonstrations in Optics These appealed to 
us ail, but some of us, I am afraid, under the influence 
of the academic ideas of the time, thought it a little 
1 unnecessary to show practically that the height of the 
lecture-room could be measured by th»* barometer, or to 
1 verify the calculated period of oscillation of water m a 
tank by actually timing the waves with the help of the 
image of a candle-flame reflected at the surface 
The practical character of the mathematical work of 
Stokes and his followers is shown especially in the constant 
1 effort to reduce the solution of a physical problem to a 
I quantitative form. A conspicuous Instance is furnished by 
the labour and skill which he devoted, from this point of 
view, to the theory of the Bessel's Function, which pre¬ 
sents itself so frequently in important questions of Optics, 
Electricity, and Acoustics, but is 90 refractory to ordinary 
methods of treatment It is now generally accepted that 
an analytical solution of a physical question, however 
elegant it may be made to appear by mean* of a judicious 
notation, if not complete so long as the results are given 
merely In terms of functions defined by infinite series or 
definite integrals, and cannot be exhibited In a numerical 
i r or graphical form This view did not originate, of Course, 

1 with. Stokes; it is clearly indicated, for instance, In the 
works of Fourier and Pomaot, but no previous writer had, 
I think, acted upon it 10 consistently and thoroughly. 

We have had so many striking examples of the fruitful¬ 
ness of the eombinatioitF pf great mathematical and expert* 
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mental powers that the question may well be raised, 
whether there Is any longer a reason for maintaining in 
our minds a distinction between mathematical and experi¬ 
mental physics, or at all events whether these should be 
looked upon as separate provinces which may* conveniently 
be assigned to different sets of labourers It may be held 
that the highest physical research will demand in (he 
future the possession of both kinds of faculty We must 
be careful, however, how we erect barriers which would 
exclude a Lagrange on the one side or a Faraday on the 
other There are many mansions in the palace of physical 
science, and work for various types of mind A zealous, 
or oyer-zealous, mathematician might indeed make out 
something of a case if he were to contend that, after all, 
the greatest ^ork of such men as Stokes, Kirchhoff, and 
Maxwell was mathematical rather than experimental in its 
complexion An argument which asks us to leave out of 
account such things as the Investigation of Fluorescence, 
the discovery of Spectrum Analysis, and the measurement 
of the Viscosity of Gases, may seem audacious , but a survey 
of the collected works of these writers will show how 
much, of the verv highest quality and import, would 
remain However this may be, the essential point, which 
cannot, I think, be contested, is this, that if these men 
had been condemned and restricted to a mere book 
knowledge of the subjects which they have treated with 
such marvellous analytical ability, the very soul of their 
work would have been taken away I have ventured to 
dwell upon this point because, although I am myself 
disposed to plead for the continued recognition of mathe¬ 
matical physics as a fairly separate held, I feel strongly 
that the traditional kind of education given to our pro¬ 
fessed mathematical students does not tend to its most 
effectual cultivation This education is apt to be One¬ 
sided, and too much divorced from the study of tangible 
things Even the student whose tastes lie mainly in the 
direction of pure mathematics would profit, I think, by a 
wider scientific training A long list of instances might 
be given to show that the most fruitful ideas in pure 
mathematics have been suggested bv the study of physical 
problems In the words of Fourier, who did so much to 
fulfil his own saying, 11 L’dtude approfondie de Id nature 
eat la source la plus f^ronde des d^couvertes mathdmatiquea 
Non seulement cett£ dtude, en offrant <uix recherches un but 
d6termin£, a l'avantage d'exrlure les questions vagues et 
Ie9 calculs sans issue, cllc est encore un mo\en assurti de 
former l’analyse elle-mfime, et d’en d£couvnr les Aments 
u’li nous importe le plus de connaitre, et que cette science 
olt toujours conserver ces gllments fondamentaux sont 
ceux qui se reproduisent dans tous les effets naturels " 

Another characteristic of the applied mathematics of the 
ftast renturv is that it was, on the whole, the nge of 
linear equation* The analytical armoury fashioned by 
Lagrange, Poisson, Fourier, and others, though subject, 
of course, to continual improvement and development, has 
served the turn of a long line of successors The pre¬ 
dominance of linear equations, in most of the physical 
subjects referred to, rests on the fact that the changes are 
treated as infinitely* small The electric theory of light 
forms at present an exception, but even here the linear 
character of the fundamental electrical relations is itself 
remarkable, and possibly significant The theory of small 
oscillations, In particular, runs as a thread through a great 
part of the literature of the period In question It has 
suggested many Important analytical results, and it still 
gives the best and simplest intuitive foundation for a whole 
class of theorems which are otherwise hard to compre¬ 
hend In their various relations, such as Fourier's theorem, 
Laplace's expansion, Bessel's functions, and the like 
Moreover, the interest of the subject, whether mathematical 
or physical, is not yet exhausted, many important problems 
in Optics and Acoustics, for example, still await solution 
The general theory has ih comparatively recent times 
received an unexpected extension (to the ‘Case of " latent 
motions ") at the hands of Lord Kelvin, and Lord Rayleigh, 
by his continual additions to it, Vhow* that, in his view, It 
is still ipcompte, 

Whdh the restriction to infinitely smell motions Is 
abandl|ed t the fnoblems become of course much more 
arduous The whole theory, for Instance, of the normal 
modej of vibration which Is so important in Acoustics, and 
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even In Mueic, dl.appear. The researches hitherto made 
in this direction have, moreover, encountered difficulties of 
a less patent character. It is conceivable that the modern 
analytical methods which have been developed in Aatfonomy 
may have an application to these questions. It would 
Hppear that there is an opening here for the mathematician, 
at all events, the numerical or graphical solution of any 
one of the various problems that could be suggested would 
be of the highest interest One problem of the kind is 
already classical—the theory of steep water-waves discussed 
by Stokes, but even here the point of view has perhaps 
been rather artificially restricted The question proposed 
by him, the determination of the possible form of waves of 
permanent type, like the problem of periodic orbits in 
Astronomy, is very interesting mathematically, and forms 
a natural starting-point for investigation, but it does not 
exhaust what is most Important for us to know In the 
matter Observation may suggest the existence of such 
waves as a fact, but no reason has been given, so far as I 
know, why free water-waves should tend to assume a form 
consistent with permanence, or be influenced In their 
progress by considerations of geometrical simplicity 

I have tried to indicate the kind of continuity of subject- 
matter, method, and spirit which runs through the work 
of the whole school at mathematical physicists of which 
Stokes may be taken as the representative It is no less 
interesting, 1 think, to examine the points of contrast with 
more recent tendencies These relate not so much to subject- 
matter and method as to the general mental attitude towards 
the problems of Nature Mathematical and physical SLience 
have become markedly introspective The investigators of 
the classical school, as it may perhaps be styled, were 
animated by a simple and vigorous faith , they sought as 
a matter of course for a mechanical explanation of pheno¬ 
mena, and had no misgivings as to the Crustiness of the 
analytical weapons which they wielded But now the 
physicist and the mathematician alike are in trouble about 
their souls We have discussions on the principles of 
mechanics, on the foundations of geometry, on the logic of 
the most rudimentary arithmetical processes, as well as of 
the more artificial operations of the Calculus These dis¬ 
cussions are legitimate and inevitable, and have led to some 
results which are now widely accepted Although they 
were carried on to a great extent independently, the ques¬ 
tions involved will, I think, be found to be ultimately very 
closely connected Their common nevus is, perhaps, to be 
traced in the physiological ideas of which Helmholtz was 
the most conspicuous exponent To many mmdfa such dis¬ 
cussions are repellent, in that they seem to venture an the 
uncertain ground of philosophy But, as a matter of fact, 
the current views on these subjects have been arrived at by 
men who have gone to work in their own way, often In 
entire ignorance of what philosophers have thought on such 
subjects It may be maintained, Indeed, that the mathe¬ 
matician or the physicist, as such, has no special 
concern with philosophy, any m or * than the engineer or 
the geographer Nor, although this is a matter for their 
own judgment, would it appear that philosophers have very 
much to gain by a special study of tne methods of mathe¬ 
matical or physical reasoning, since the problems with which 
they are chiefly concerned are presented to them in a much 
less artificial form In the circumstances of ordinary life 
As regards the present topic I would put the matter In this 
way, that between Mathematics ana Physics on the one 
hand and Philosophy on the other there lies an undefined 
borderland, and that the mathematician has been engaged 
in setting things in order, as he is entitled to do, on hie own 
side of the boundary 

Adopting this point of view, it would be of interest to 
trace in detail the relationships of the three currents of 
speculation which hfeVe been referred to At one time, 
indeed, I wa* tempted to take this as the subject of my 
Address, but, although I Still think the enterprise a possible 
one, I have been forced to recognise that it demands a better 
equipment than I can pretend to I can only venture to 
put before you some of my tangled thoughts on the matter, 
trusting that some futurp occupant of this Chair may he 
Induced to tdke up the question ahd treat It lii a mare 
TOumtnating manner. J 

If We look hick for a "moment tb tbs views eurventiy 
entertained not so very long ago by mathematician* IM 
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we shall find, I think, that the prevalent con¬ 
ception of the world war that It was constructed on some 
sort of absolute geometrical plan, and that the changes in 
It proceeded according to precise laws, that, although the 
principles of mechanics might be imperfectly stated in our 
text-books, at all events such principles existed, and were 
ascertainable, and, when property formulated, would possess 
the definiteness and precision which were held to 
characterise, say, the postulates of Euclid Some writers 
have maintained, indeed, that the principles In question 
were finally laid down by Newton, and have occasionally 
used language which suggests that any fuller understand¬ 
ing of them was a mere matter of interpretation of the text 
But, aa Hertz has remarked, most of the great writers on 
Dynamics betray, involuntarily, a certain malaise when ex¬ 
plaining the principles, and hurry over this part of their 
task as quickly as is consistent with dignity. They are 
not really at their ease until, having established their equa¬ 
tions somehow, they can proceed to build securely on these 
This has led some people to the view that the laws of Nature 
are merely a system of differential equations, it may be 
remarked in passing that this is very much the position 
m which we actually stand in some of the more recent 
theories of Electricity As regards Dynamics, when once 
the critical movement had set in, it was easy to show that 
one presentation after another was logically defective and 
confused, and no satisfactory standpoint was reached until 
it was recognised that In the classical Dynamics we do not 
deal Immediately with real bodies at all, but with certain 
conventional and highly idealised representations of them, 
which we combine according to arbitrary rules, in the hope 
that if these rules be judiciously framed the varying com¬ 
binations will image to us what is of most interest in some 
of the simpler and more important phenomena The 
rhanged point of view is often associated with the publi¬ 
cation of Kirchhoff's lectures on Mechanics in 1876, where 
it is laid down in the opening sentence that the problem 
of Mechanics is to describe the motions which occur in 
Nature completely and in the simplest manner This state¬ 
ment must not be taken too literally, at all events, a fuller, 
and ] thipk a clearer, account of the province and the 
method of Abstract Dynamics is given in a review of the 
second edition of Thomson and Tait, which was one of the 
last things penned by Maxwell, in 1879 (Nature, vol. xx 
p 213, Scientific Papers, vol ii p, 776) A “complete" 
description of even the simplest natural phenomenon is an 
obvious impossibility, and, were it possible, it would be 
uninteresting as well as useless, for it would take an in¬ 
calculable time to peruse Some process of selection and 
idealisation is inevitable if we are to gain any intelligent 
comprehension of events Thus, in Astronomy we replace 
a planet by a so-called material particle—t.e , a mathe¬ 
matical point associated with a suitable numerical coefficient 
All the properties of the body are here Ignored except those 
of position and mass, in which alone we are at the moment 
interested The whole course of physical science and the 
language in which its results are expressed have been 
largely determined by the fact that the ideal images of 
Geometry were already at hand at its service The ideal 
representations have the advantage that, unlike the real 
objects, definite and accurate statements can be made about 
them Thus two lines in a geometrical figure can be pro¬ 
nounced to be equal or unequal, and the statement is in 
either case absolute It is no doubt hard to divest oneself 
entirely of the notion conveyed in the Greek phrase del A 
Mt 7»pflrp«r, that definite geometrical magnitudes and 
relations are at the back of phenomena, It is recognised 
Indeed that oil our measurements are necessarily to some 
degree uncertain, but this is usually attributed to our own 
limitations and those of our instruments rather than to the 
Ultimata vagueness of the entity which it is sought to 
measure. Everyone will grant, however, that the distance 
between two clouds, for instance, Is not a definable magni¬ 
tudes and the. distance of the earth from the sun, and even 
the length of a wave of light, are in precisely the same 
case The notion In question Is a convenient fiction, and is 
m striking testimony to the ascendency which Greek Mathe¬ 
matics Jtyave gained over our minds, but I do not think that 
more cam be said for it. It is, at any rate, not verified by 
experience 'of those whe aetudny undertake physical 
JheaaUfnmeftts. The more refined the means empjpyed, the 
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more vague and elusive does the supposed magnitude 
become, the judgment flickers and wavers, until at last in 
a sort of despair some result is put down, not in the belief 
that it fa exact, but with the feeling that It Is the best we 
can make of the matter. A practical measurement is in 
fact a classification, we assign a magnitude to a certain 
category, which may be narrowly limited, but which has 
in any case a certain breadth 

By a frank process of idealisation a logical system of 
Abstract Dynamics can doubtless be built up, on the lines 
sketched by Maxwell in the passage referred to Such 
difficulties as remain are handed over to Geometry But 
we cannot stop in this position, we are constrained to 
examine the nature and the origin of the conceptions of 
Geometry itself By many of us, I Imagine, the first 
suggestion that these conceptions are to be traced to an 
empirical source was'/eceived with something of indignation 
and scorn , it was an outrage on the science which we had 
been led to look upon as divine Most of us have, however, 
been forced at length to acquiesce in the view that Geometry, 
like Mechanics, is an applied science, that it gives us merely 
an ingenious and convenient symbolic representation of the 
relations of actual bodies, and that, whatever may be the 
d priori forms of intuition, the science as we have it could 
never have been developed except for the accident (if I may 
so term it) that we live in a world in which rigid or approxi¬ 
mately rigid bodies are conspicuous objects On this view 
the most refined geometrical demonstration can be resolved 
Into a series of imagined experiments performed with such 
bodies, or rather with their conventional representations 

It is to be lamented that one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of science is a blank, I mean that 
which would have unfolded the rise and growth of our 
syBtem of ideal Geometry The finished edifice is before 
us, but the record of the efforts by which the various stones 
were fitted into their places is hopelessly lost The few 
fragments of professed history which we possess were edited 
long after the achievement 

It is commonly reckoned that the first rude beginnings 
of Geometry date from the Egyptians I am inclined to 
think that in one sense the matter is to be placed much 
further back, and that the dawn of geometric ideas Is to 
be traced among the prehistoric races who carved rough 
but thoroughly artistic outlines of animals on their weapons 
I do not know whether the matter has attracted serious 
speculation, but 1 have myself been led to wonder how men 
first arrived at the notion of an outline drawing l he 
primitive sketches referred to immediately comey to the 
experienced mind the idea of a reindeer or the like, but in 
reality the representation is purely conventional, and is ex-, 
pressed in a language which has to be learned 1 or nothing 
could be more unlike the actual reindeer than the few 
scratches drawn on the surface of a bone , and it is of coUree 
familiar to ourselves that it is only after a time, and b> an 
insensible process of education, that very young children 
come to understand the meaning of an outline Whoever 
he was, the man who first projected the wOrld into two 
dimensions, and proceeded to fence off that part of it which 
was reindeer from that which was not, was certainly under 
the Influence of a geometrical idea, Aid had his feet in the 
path which was to culminate in the refined idealisations of 
tftfe Greeks As to the manner in which these latter were 
developed, the only indication at tradition is that some 
propositions were arrived at first in a more empirical or 
intuitional, and afterwards in a more intellectual way So 
long as points had size, lines had breadth, and surfaces 
thickness, there could be no question of exact relations 
between the various elements of a figure, anv more than 
Is the case with the realities which they represent But the 
Greek mind loved definiteness, and discovered that if we agree 
to speak of lines as if they had ho breadth, and so on, exact 
statements became possible If any one scientific Invention 
can claim pre-eminence over all others, 1 should be inclined 
myself to erect a monument to the inventor of the mathe¬ 
matical point, as the supreme type of that process of abstrac¬ 
tion which has been a necessary condition of scientific work 
from the very beginning. ' *• 

Tt is possible, however, to uphold the Importance of the 
part which Abstract G eome tr y has played, anti enlist still 
play. In the evolution of sqiehtific conceptions, Without com¬ 
mitting ourselves to a defence, on all polttfi + of ihr 
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traditional present merit The consistency and completeness 
of the usual system of definitions, axioms, and postulates 
have often been questioned; and quite recently a more 
thorough-going analysis of the logical elements of tfie sub¬ 
ject than has ever before been attempted has been made by 
Hilbert The matter is a subtle one, and a general agree¬ 
ment on such points is as yet hardly possibre The basis 
for such an agreement may perhaps ultimately be found in 
a more explicit recognition of the empirical source of the 
fundamental conceptions This would tend, at all events, 
to mitigate the rigour of the demands which are sometimes 
made for logiral perfection 

Even more Important In some respects are the questions 
which have arisen in connection with the applications of 
Geometry to purposes of graphical representation It is 
not necessary to dwell on the great assistance which this 
method has rendered in such subjects as Physics and 
Englneeruw The pure mathematician, for his part, will 
freely testify to the influence which It has exercised in the 
development of most branches of Analysis, for example, we 
owe to it all the leading Ideas of the Calculus Modern 
analysts have dlicovered, however, that Geometry may be 
a share as well as a guide In the mere act of drawing a 
curve to represent an analytical function we make un¬ 
consciously a host of assumptions which are difficult not 
merely to prove, but even to formulate precisely It is now 
Bought to establish the whole fabric of mathematical analysis 
on a strictly arithmetical basis To those who were trained 
in an earlier school, the results so far are in appearance 
eomewhat forbidding If the shade of one of the great 
analysts of a century ago could revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, his feelings would, I think, be akin to those of the 
traveller to some mediaeval town, who finds the buildings 
he came to see obscured by scaffolding, and Is told that the 
ancient monuments are all in process of repair It is to be 
hoped that a good deal of this obstruction is only temporary, 
that most of the scaffolding will eventually be cleared away, 
and that the edifices when they reappear will not be entirely 
transformed, but will still retain something of their historic 
outlines It would be contrary to the spirit of this Address 
■o undervalue in any way the critical examination and re¬ 
vision of principles, we must acknowledge that it tends 
ultimately to simplification, to the clearing up of Issues, 
and the reconciliation of apparent contradictions But it 
Would be a misfortune If this process were to absorb too 
large a share of the attention of mathematicians, or were 
allowed to set too high a standard of logical completeness 
In this particular matter of the M arithmetisation of Mathe¬ 
matics there is, I think, a danger in these respects As 
regards the latter point, a traveller who refuses to pass over 
a bridge until he has personally tested the soundness oF 
•very part of it is not likely to go very far, something must 
be rlskqd, even in Mathematics. It is notorious that even 
in this realm of M exact M thought discovery has often been 
in advance of strict logic, as In the theory tfjimaginarles, 
mr example, and In the whole province of hnafysls of which 
Fourier s theorem is the type And it might even be claimed 
that the services which Geometry has rendered to other 
sciences have been almost as great In virtue of the questions 
which it Implicitly begs as of those which it resolves 

I would venture, with some trepidation, to go one step 
further Mathematicians love to build on as definite a foun¬ 
dation as possible, and from this point of view the notion 
M the integral number, on which (we are told) the Mathe¬ 
matics of the future are to be based. Is very attractive 
But, as an instrument for the study of Nature, is it 
really more fundamental than the geometrical notions which 
it ie to supersede? The accounts of primitive peoples 
would seem to show that, in the generality which is a 
necusary condition for this purpose, it is in no less degree 
artificial and acquired Moreover, does not the act of 
enumeration, as applied to actual things, involve the very 
some process of selection and idealisation which we have 
already met with in other cases? As an illustration, 
suppose we were to try to count the number of drops of 
water In a cioud^J am not thinking of the mere practical 
difficulties °jW Bff»tion, or even of the more pertinent 
fact that UdUaiT to say where the cloud begins or ends. 
Waiving fljAqBpoint*, it Is ohyious that there must be 
transitional stages between a more or less dense group of 
molecules and a drop, and In the case of some of these 
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aggregates it would only be by an arbitrary exerctaof 
judgment that they would be assigned to one category 
rather than to the other. In whatever form we meet with 
It, the very notion of counting involves the highly artificial 
conception of a number of objects which for some purposes 
are treated as absolutely alike, whilst yet they Can be 
distinguished 

The net result of the preceding survey is that the systems 
of Geometry, of Mechanics, and even of Arithmetic, on 
which we base our study of Nature, are oil contrivances 
of the same general kind they consist of series Of 
abstractions and conventions devised to represent, or rather 
to symbolize, what is most interesting and most accessible 
to us in the world of phenomena And the progress of 
science consists in a great measure in the improvement, 
the development, and the simplification of these artificial 
conceptions, bo that their scope may be wider and the 
representation more complete The best in this kind are 
but shadows, but we may continually do something to 
amend them. 

As compared with the older view, the function of 
physical science is seen to be much more modest than was 
at one time supposed. We no longer hope by levers and 
screws to pluck out the heart of the mystery of the 
universe But there are compensations The conception of 
the physical world as a mechanism, constructed on a rigid 
mathematical plan, whose most intimate details might 
possibly some day be guessed, was, I think, somewhat 
depressing. We have been led to recognise that the formal 
and mathematical element is of our own introduction , that 
it is merely the apparatus by which we map out our 
knowledge, and has no mare obiective reality than the 
circles of latitude and longitude on the sun A distinguished 
writer not very long ago speculated on the possibility of 
the scientific mine being worked out within no distant 
period Recent discoveries seem to have put back this 
possibility indefinitely; and the tendency of modern specu¬ 
lation as to the nature of scientific knowledge should be 
to banish it altogether The world remains a more 
wonderful place than ever, we may be sure that It abounds 
in riches not yet dreamed of, and although we cannot hope 
ever to explore its Innermost recesses we may be confident 
that it will supply tasks in abundance for the scientific mind 
for ages to come 

One significant result of the modern tendency is that we 
no longer with the same obstinacy demand a mechanical 
explanation of the phenomena of Light and Electricity, 
especially since it has been made clear that if one 
mechanical explanation Is possible, there will be an infinity 
of others Some minds, indeed, revelling in their new¬ 
found freedom, have attempted to disestablish ordinary or 
11 vulgar" mattrr altogether I may refer to a certain 
treatise which, by some accident, does not bear its proper 
title of M iCther and no Matter," and to the elaborate 
Investigations of Prof Osborne Reynolds, which present 
the same peculiarity, although the basis is different 
Speculations of this nature have, however, been so 
recently and (if I may say H) so brilliantly dealt with by 
Prof. Poyntlng before this Section that there is little 
excuse for dwelling further on them now I will only 
advert to the question whether, as some suggest, physical 
science should definitely abandon the attempt to construct 
mechanical theories In the older sense The question would 
appear to be very similar to this, whether we should 
abandon the use of graphical methods In analysis In 
either case we run the risk of introducing extraneous 
elements, possibly of a misleading character; but the gain 
in vividness of perception and in suggestiveness is so great 
that we are not likely altogether to forego It, by excess 
of prudence, in one ease more than in the other 
we have travelled some distance from Stokes and the 
mathematical physics of half a century ago. May I add 
a few observations which might perhaps have claimed 
his sympathy? They are In substance anything but new, 
although I do not find them easy to express. We have 
moot of us frankly adopted the empirical attitude in 
physical science j It h*a justified itself abundantly In the 
past, and his more and more forced Itself upon us* We 
have given up the notion of causatibq, except aa a' 
convenient phrase: what were ortc* called laws of Nature 
are now simply rules by which we can tell mote or tax 
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accurately vKtt Will be the consequences of 4 given state 
of things We cannot help Baking, How ib It that such 
ruld* are possible 4 A rule is invented in the first instance 
to sum up in a compact form a number of past experiences, 
but We apply it with little hesitation, and generally with 
success, to the prediction of new and sometimes strange 
■ones Thus the law of gravitation Indicates the existence 
of Neptune \ and Fresnel’s wave-surface gives us the quite 
unsuspected phenomenon of double refraction Why does 
Nature make a point of honouring our cheques In this 
manner, or, to put the matter in a more dignified form, 
I10W comes it that, in the words of Schiller, 1 

" Mit deni GeniiM uehi die Nuur Im eivigvn Bunds, 

Wn der erne v«uspnchi, Icluet dm andre gcwiss " 9 

The question is as old as science, and the modern 
tendencies with which we have been occupied have only 
added point to it It is plain that physical science has no 
answer, its policy, inderd, has been to retreat from a 
territory which it could not securely occupy We are told 
in some quarters that it is vain to look for an answer any¬ 
where But the mind of man is not wholly given over to 
physical science, and will not be content for ever to leave 
the question alone It will persist in its obstinate 
questionings, and, however hopeless the attempt to unravel 
the mystery may be deemed, physical science, powerless 
to assist, has no right to condemn it 

I would like, in conclusion, to read to you a charac¬ 
teristic passage from that Address of Stokes in iRba which 
has formed the starting-point of this discourse — 

" In this Section, more, perhaps, than in any other, we 
have frequently to deal with subjects of a very abstract 
character, which in many cases can be mastered only by 
patient study, at leisure, of what has been written The 
question may not unnaturally be asked, If investigations of 
-this kind can best be followed by quiet study in one's own 
room, what is the use of bringing them forward in a 
Sectional meeting at all? I believe that good may be done 
by public mention, in a meeting like the present, of even 
somewhat abstract investigations, but whether good is thus 
done, or the audience merely weaned to no purpose, depends 
upon the judiciousness of the person by whom the investiga¬ 
tion is brought forward ” 

It might be urged that these remarks are as pertinent 
now as they Were forty years ago, but I will leave them on 
their own weighty authority I will not myself attempt to 
emphasise them, lest some of my hearers should be 
tempted to retort that the warning might well be borne in 
mind, not only m the ordinary proceedings of the Section, 
but In the composition of a Presidential Address 1 


SECTION B 
chemistry 

Opening Address hy Prof Sydney Young, D Sc , F R S , 
President of the Section 

The researches of Hermann Kopp on the molecular volumes 
and boiling-points of chemical compounds extended over 
balf a century, beginning with his inaugural dissertation 
on the densities of oxides in 1638, and concluding in 1889 
with a review of the whole of the work done on the subject 
In his second paper Kopp considered the molecular vdfhmes 
<>f solid Compounds, and arrived at the conclusion that truly 
laomorphous substances have the same atomic or molecular 
volume, but that in other cases the volumes are usually 
■different, Schroder also made the same observation at 
•about the sapie time. 

Now, laomorphous substances have “analogous chemical 
formula, and are usually of similar chemical character, and 
-It is interesting to notice that at this early date the fact 
was recognised that close chemical relationship is associated 
with similarity In physical properties. 

For about the first six years Kopp was engaged in the 
consideration of the results obtained by other observers, end 
from these results he deduced the most Important of his 
generalisations » 

As regains boiling-points, Kopp, In 184*1 concluded that 
B constant difference In chemical composition is accompanied 
by b constant difference In boiling-point, and he - adopted 

1 Applied by H«nch*l 10 the di s c o v e ry of Neptune* 
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1 the value 18° as the rise due to the replacement of the 
I methyl by the ethyl group in organic compounds, although 
I the observed differences varied between 1 i° o and 24° 8 
I Two years later he found in sixteen comparisons differences 
1 varying from 8° to 33°, but he doubted the correctness of 
the extreme value*, and took ia° as the true value, he 
further suggested that this is the constant difference for 
an addition of CH, in any homologous series, and he pointed 
out that the observed difference was most regular in the 
1 case of the fatty acids 

I Kopo was aho of opinion that isomeric compounds with 
| the same composition and the *>ame vapour density have 
1 the same boiling-point 

| 1 he paucity of experimental data and the wide discre- 

1 pancies between the results obtained by different observer a 
, induced Kopp to undertake the determination of the boil¬ 
ing-points of various compounds, and, later, their molecular 
1 volumes at a senes of temperatures, and it is interesting 
to note the comparative crudeness of his First attempts and 
1 the increasing attention which he paid to the purification 
nf his compounds and to the elimination of fhermometnc 
ind other errors, lie first examined three pairs of esters 
in order to find whether isomeric compounds nave really the 
same boiling-points But he employed only calcium chloride 
1 as a dehydrating agent, and this would remove neither water 
nor the alcohol completely , he wos much troubled by the 
I “ bumping " of the liquids, and the temperatures he actually 
1 observed—with the thermometer bulb in the liquid— 

, fluctuated considerably, and he could only, in moit cases, 

| take the lowest temperature observed ns the most probable 
| boiling-point By so doing, and by making a fairly liberal 
I allowance for residual errors, Kopp arrived at the erroneous 
conclusion that the boiling-points of isomers were the same 
' in the three cases examined, and therefore, probably, in all 
cases 

The boiling-point of methyl alcohol was of great interest 
to Kopp, because, taking that of ethyl alcohol—about which 
there was general agreement—as correct, it should, accord¬ 
ing to his law, be 7B°-i9° = 59°. while the temperatures 
actually observed varied from 6o° to 66° Kopp prepared a 
specimen of methyl alcohol, and found that it boiled at about 
65° , but he had more faith in his law than in his experi¬ 
mental result, and he concluded that the methods of deter¬ 
mining boiling-points were not sufficiently accurate to give 
results correct to within even i° or a 0 
, In 1854 he discussed the corrections which should be 
applied to thermometer readings, giving a table of correc¬ 
tions for the unbeated column Of mercury, and adopting the 
value 27 mm per degree as the value of dpjdt for all 
substances, in order to reduce the observed boiling-point to 
that at normal pressure He pointed out, also, that the 
height of the barometer should be reduced to o° C Taking 
advantage of Delff’s improved method of preparing and 
purifying methyl alcohol, Kopp made a fresh specimen from 
methyl oxalat^knd dried it with lime, but while Delff 
observed the tHBg-pomt to be 6o°, Kopp obtained the value 
85° a —65° 8, IJKwas still, however, inclined to think that, 
owing to bumping, the observed boiling-point was too high 
and that the true temperature should be about 60 

Meanwhile, in 1847 Kopp ha 4 examined sixteen liquids, 

1 including water, two alcohols, three fatty arids, and seven 
esters, and in 1854, as a result of Aisfurther determinations, 

[ he was able to compare the bolling-pbints—and also the 
I molecular volumps—of a large number of substances, most 
1 of which were either alcohols, acids, or esters, and he at 
| first adhered to his previous value of 19* for the rise of boil- 
| ing-point due to the addition of CH, Later in the same 
1 year, however, taking a wider survey and including hydro- 
! carbons and their halogen derivatives, ethers, Sulphides, and 
I Other compounds, he was obliged to admit that the difference 
is in Rome cases higher, In others loafer, than 19 0 , but he 
I still regarded these cases merely as exceptions to the law 
I In 1867 Kopp admitted that isomeric aromatic hydrocarbons 
1 have not always the same boiling-point, and that the differ- 
i enoe for an addition of CH a was not always 19°, but he 
i still, bdJeved that the difference for CH, was constant in 
I anyVeally homologous senes—for example, ao° 5 for homo- 
logpes of toluene, 18*5 for thpse of xylene, and 16® 5 for 
| tfedM of trimethylbentene. He -alto recognised the fact that 
, * isomeric alcohols have widely different bolllng-pointt. 

J Kqpp published rio later papers ah the boiling-points of 
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organic compounds, although he dealt fully with the question 
of molecular volumes In his final communication In 1889 
As a pioneer, Kopp bad very great difficulties to contend 
against when he began his researches; data were scanty and 
far from accurate, and the substances which could be moat 
easily obtained and, it was thought, readily purified were, 
unfortunately, those which were the least likely to lead to 
normal generalisations Water, the alcohols, and the 
organic acids all contain a hydroxyl group, and we now 
know that the physical properties of these substances are 
abnormal m nearly all respects, owing, probably, to the fact 
that their molecules tend to associate together, moreover, 
the esterB, which are formed by the interaction of acids and 
alcohols, do not behave quite normally, and there is prob¬ 
ably molecular association, though to a much smaller extent 
than with the hydroxyl compounds 
There can be little doubt that if Kopp had been able, In 
the first place, to obtain a considerable number of pure 
substances of normal behaviour, such as the paraffins or 
their halogen derivatives, he would not have been led to the 
erroneous conclusions which he defended with such vigour 
for ao many years If we take the normal paraffins as the 
simplest class of organic compounds, we find that, Instead 
of the boiling-points rising by equal intervals as the series 
is ascended, the rise, which is very large for the lowest 
numbers, becomes smaller and smaller a9 the molecular 
weight Increases. This fact is , of course, now well known, 
and various formulae have been suggested to reproduce these 
boiling-points Thus Walker has proposed the formula 
T —flM b , where T is the boiling-point on the absolute scale 
of temperature, M is the molecular weight, and a and b 
are constants Kamage has this year suggested that this 
formula applies only to the CH t chain linkage, and that 
the influence of [he terminal hydrogen atoms is considerable 
in the case of the lowest members, but diminishes as the 
chain lengthens, and becomes eventually either constant or 
negligible In other words, the lower members of the senes 
cannot be regarded as truly homologous, and that is a point 
which is, I think, important to bear in mind Ramage 
suggests a new formula, T«=a[M(i-2“")]*. where a is 
Walker’s constant, 373775, and n is the number of carbon 
atoms In the molecule He assumes, however, a constant 
difference for CH, in the case of the alcohols, the aldehydes, 
and the ketones, but I doubt whether the boiling-points of 
the last two classes of compounds are yet sufficiently well 
established to allow of any certain conclusions being drawn 
from them 

1 am inclined to think that It may be useful to regard 
the value of A (the rise of B.P for an increment of CHJ 
as being mainly a function of the absolute temperature, 

and I would provisionally suggest the formula A = 

where A is the difference between the boiling-point, T, of 
any paraffin and that of its next higher homologue 
Taking the boiling-point of methane as 106° 75 abs , the 
values for the higher members agree better with the 
observed temperatures than those given by Ramage’s 
formula, as will be seen by the first table On the next column 

I do not wish, however, to lay much stress on the actual 
form of the equation, or on the particular values of the 
constants, the chief point I wish to direct attention to is 
that A may be regarded as a function of the temperature 

Suppose that we replace a terminal atom of hydrogen 
in each normal paraffin by chlorine, so as to form the 
homologous series of primary alkyl chlorides. The boijing- 
points of these chlorides are much higher, and the differ¬ 
ences, A, are much smaller than for the corresponding 
paraffins, but the gradual fall in the values of A as the 
series is ascended Is unmistakable The same remarks 
apply to the bromides and iodides, the boiling-points being 
still higher and the values of A smaller 

But the point oF chief interest appears to me to be this 
If the values of A for tfie halogen derivatives are plotted 
against the absolute temperatures, the points for the most 
part fall near the curve constructed for the paraffins, and 

represented by the formiAa A =» The first value At 

A is decidedly low In each case (average deviation from 
curve 7° 7), "the later ones are rather high in nearly every 
case (avera^mtevladon o°86)t Similar re«rits are in 
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general obtained with other homologous senes of com¬ 
pounds in which molecular association is not believed to 
occur, but, aa will be seen from the following table, the 
deviations from the normal paraffin curve are greater ift 
the case of those senes the lower members of which, 
according to Ramsay and Shields, are characterised by 
molecular association 



Lower member* I 

Hliber member* 

Group 

Number 
of value* 
of A 

i 

Mean I 

difference l 
calculated - | 
observed , 

1 

Number 
or value* 
of A 

Mean 
difference 
calculated - 
observed 

Alkyl chlorides 

2 

n 1 

+ 2 70 

5 

0 

-I 04 

,, bromides 

2 

+ 1 12 

5 

-125 

,, iodides 

2 

+ 0 52 

3 

- ro 

Isoparaffins 

Toluene, &c. 

— 

— 

2 


1 1 

+0 45 

3 

+o'68 

0 Xylene, &c 

I 

+ 6 1 

1 

-05 

m Xylene, &c. 

I 

+435? 

f 

+ 4 0? 

/-Xylene, &c. 
Diethylbenzene, &c. 

I 

-0 15 

1 

1 

+o'6s 
-0 05 

Olefines H S C=CHR 
, 1 RHC=CHR' 

— 

— 

3 

-235? 

— 

— 

3 


Polymethylcnes 

— 

— 

a 

-3-85? 

Etheia 

3 

+ 8*2 

13 

+ 1 13 

Aldehydes 

2 

+ 2 0 

4 

+ 1 3 

Hydroeolphides 

s 

+ 3-55 

1 

-05 

Amines 

a 

+ 82 

4 

+ 1 7 

Esters 

47 

+ 4 9 * 

67 

+ i‘ 5 S 


Associating Substances 


Cyanides 

Nltromethaae, &c. 

” 

I 

1 +I2 , 65 

1 4 

+ a L 

2 

+ IIT 

1 i 

+ 3 is 

+ a'8j 

Ketones 

1 

1 + 6*3 

3 

Fatty acids . . 

2 

+ 5*87 

7 

+ 1*58 

„ alcohols 

2 

+ ia'B7 

1 

5 

+ 5'*4 


In the great majority of cases the deviations are greatest 
for the Lowest members of a series, the calculated values 
of A being almost invariably higher than the observed, ana 
this may perhaps be explained m the manner suggested by 
Ramage I have, therefore, divided each aeries Into two 
groups, the first ending and the second beginning with tito 
lowest member of tbe series which contains a CH t group 
linked to two carbon acorns. Thus* of the alkyl chlorides* 
the first group contains CH.Cl, CH a CH t Cl, 
CH 1 -*CH > —CH,CI» and the second group begins wit» 
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pfopyl chloride, so that all its members contain one or more 
C^CH f -C groups 

In the case of the ethers, esters, and other compounds 
which contain two alkyl radicals, a series is regarded as 
homologous when one radical remains unaltered and the 
other Increases by stages of CH B The variable radical only 
is considered In dividing the series into the two groups, 
thus, although-propionic acid contains a C —CH a —C group, 
it remains unchanged in the propionic esters, the first group 
of which consists of methyl, ethyl, and propyl propionate, 
the second beginning with the last-named ester 

Of the seventeen senes of non-associating substances theie 
are only five for which the mean difference between the 
calculated and observed values 0/ A for the higher members 
exceeds i^S 

1 The m-xylene series Here there is only one value, 
which, I think, is doubtful 

2 The olefines, H a C = CHR Here Lwo of the three 
Individual differences are less than i° 5 , the temperatures 
are all below o°, and are somewhat uncertain 

3 The poly methylenes The difference for penta- 
methylene and hexamethylene differs by less than i° from 
the calculated value The BP of heptamethyJene appears 
very doubtful 

4 The amines Differences somewhat erratic, three 
within i° 5 and two within o° 5 Octylanune and nonyiamlnc 
clearly incorrect and not included 

5 The esters Although Ramsay and Shields include 
these substances as non-associating, there is, I think, reason 
to suspect slight assortation 

It will be seen that the differences are greater for 
associating than for non-associating substances , also that 
they are gri atest for the alcohols and least for the acids, 
although the factor of association is very high for both 
these senes In order to arrive at an explanation of these 
farts the effect of replacing hydrogen by chlorine may 
first be considered 

The boiling-point of hydrogen chloride is not yet known 
accurately, but it must be about — 8o D Thus, by replacing 
an atom of hydrogen in the hydrogen molecule by chlorine 
the boiling-point is raised from 20° 4 abs to about 103° 
abs,, or about 173 0 On replacing an atom of hydrogen 
in methane by chlorine the rise of boiling-point is from 
io8° 3 to 340° 3, or 141° Ascending the senes of paraffins 
the rise of boiling-point due to the replacement of 
hydrogen by chlorine diminishes rapidly at first, and then 
more slowly, being only 58° 5 in the case of octane Thus 
the influence of the chiorlne atom becomes relatively 
smaller as the formula weight of the alkyl group increases 

Consider, now, the effect of replacing a hydrogen atom 
by a hydroxyl group In the formation of water from 
hydrogen gas the boiling-point is raised no less than 
35a°6, from 20 0 4 abs to 373° abs, or In the ratio of 
1 ; 183, in the case of methane the rise is aai°8, from 
io&°3 to 337 0 7, or in the ratio of 1 3 12 , with octane 

the rise is 65° 4, from 3qB° 6 to 464°, and with hexdecane 
It is onlv 46° s, from 560° s to 617°, the ratio being 1 1 10, 

It will be seen that in the case of hydrogen the influence 
of the hydroxyl is enormously greater, and in the case of 
methane very murh greater, than that of chlorine in rais¬ 
ing the boiling-point, but that on ascending the series of 
paraffins to octane the influence of the hydroxyl group 
diminishes until it is little greater than that of the chlorine 
atom, and it is quite probable that with hexdecane it would 
he somewhat less. This is, no doubt, to be explained by 
the fact that the molecules of water and of the lower 
Blcabalsi are highly associated in the liquid, but not in the 
gaseous state, and therefore, in order to vaporise the 
llqdlds, this molecular attraction must be overcome, and 
the temperature must therefore be raised The molecular 
association diminishes, however, as the series of alcohols 
la ascended, and Is probably slight in the case of octyl 
alcohol If so, it would appear that the effect of the 
bjdroxyl group—apart from association—in raising the 
boiling-point is not very different from, and Is probably 
somewhat lees than, that of the chlorine atom,sand that the 
difference between the boiling-points of tha lower alcohols 
and of the corresponding* chlorides Is entirely due to 
molecular association in the liquid state 

With the adds there is association In the gaseous as well 
as the liquid state, and since, according to the tables given 
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by Ramsay and Shields, the factor of association for a liquid 
fatly acid at its boiling-point Is rarely greater, and In 
most cases is somewhat smaller, than for the correspond¬ 
ing liquid alcohol, the molecular attraction to be overcome 
on vaporisation must be considerably less for the acid 
than for the corresponding alcohol, and the resulting rise 
of boiling-point above the normal value must be less An 
explanation of the very low values of A for the alcohols and 
the moderately low values for the acids is thus afforded 
It would take up far loo much time and space to give 
full details of the boiling-points of all the compounds con¬ 
sidered, with the observed and calculated values of A ; but 
it may, I think, be stated that the difference between the 
boiling-point of any non-associating organic compound 
which contains at least one G — Cll a — C group, and that of 
its next higher homulogue (at any rate up to temperatures 
of about 300° C ), may be tabulated with an error rarely 
exceeding i° 5, and gencrallv under 1°, by means of the 

formula As 1 hr formula seems also to be 

applicable to any ester which contains at least five atoms 
of carbon In the variable alkyl or acyl group (the mean 
error for 40 values of A is +o°m 1 , and with smaller error 
when the number of carbon atoms is still larger, 1 it is 
probably also applicable to the higher fattv acids, cyanides, 
ketones, and nitro-compounds 


Comparison of Molecular Volumes 


The fundamental idea on which both Kopp and Schroder 
based their methods of calculating the molecular volumes 
of organic compounds from the atomic volumes of the 
component elements was the constancy of the increase in 
molecular volume for each addition of CH a With regard 
to this point the question was greatly discussed whether 
the comparison should be made nt the same temperature, 
say o° C , or at the boiling-points of the compounds under 
the same pressure Later, when Van der Waals brought 
forward his conception of corresponding states, it was 
thought probable that the comparison should be made at 
corresponding or equal reduced temperatures, that is to 
say, at temperatures which bear the same ratio to the 
critical temperatures If the generalisations of Van der 
Waals were strictly true, the boiling-points under 
corresponding pressures would be corresponding tempera¬ 
tures, but that is not usually the case The comparison 
may, therefore, be made either at equal reduced 
temperatures or at the boiling-points under equal reduced 
pressures , or, lastly, it may be made at the critical points 
themselves, and, thanks to the Law of Cailletet and Mathias, 
the critical volumes can be ascertained with a great degree 
of accuracy. 

In order to find whether the difference in molecular volume 
Tor each addition of CH, is really constant it is best to 
examine such perfectly normal substances as the paraffins, 
and the dal a for four consecutive members of the series— 
n-pentane, n-hexane, n-heptane, and n-octane— are 
fortunately available 

In the table below the molecular volumes and the 
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S3 13 
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30 09 
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n-Hexane 

116 77 


*39 93 


■ 36 n 


l 37 *9 


366 1 




13 69 


S3 63 


*0 rB 


91 49 


fio'a 

n-Hepeana 

1142 46 


169 56 


136 40 


15B fee 


4*6 3 




is as 


43 70 


»'54 


ar S3 


6a 6 

n Octane . * 

I3> 34 


1B6 o6 


176 94 


1B0 31 

[ 


4B6 9 



1 Thai the obacrvtd BP of n-hexyl formate ii 153" 6, and the vilu or 
A aJtalsted from ibe formula is «'fl, giving 176* 4 as the B-P. of the next 
higher honologue This egress very well with the observed UP of 
n beptyi formate, 176° 7, but not wkh that of n hexyl acetate, idg° 1 
Anp, the observed R P of methyl C*pr6ate (hexoete) is MS**, and the 
aMlwd value of A is »3 0, Oi living i7a°tf m the B P of the next homo* 
lognc, The observed a.P of methyl 
that of ethyl taproot* Is only iM 9 1 


NRUhytate (heptoate) is 17a 01 1, but 
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inferences, A, for an addition of CH a are given under the 
ollowing conditions 1 — 

A, At o® C. 

B At the respective boiling points under 1 atm pressure 
C At equal reduced temperatures (o 6396) 

D At the respective boiling-points under equal reduced 
pressures (002341) 

E At the respective critical points 
It will br seen that in every case there is a decided rise 
in the value of A <ib the senes is ascended, but that the 
rise is relatively smallest when the comparison is made at 
the particular reduced temperature chosen At higher re¬ 
duced temperatures, however, it would be relatively much 
greater, sinte it is very marked at the critical point, where 
the reduced temperature =1, The rise is also comparatively 
small at the common temperature o°, but the comparison 
would not be satisfactory if a higher common temperature, 
say 150°, were chosen, because the coefficients of expansion 
differ considerably , at 150° the values of A would be 8 75, 
134s, and 1538 respectively 

In the case of nine of the lower esters the values oF A 
are by no means constant, whether the comparison be made 
at o°, at the boiling-point, or at the critical point I he 
eleven values of A vary in the three methods between 16 34 
and 18 ai, 2084 and 234a, 54 3 and 61-7 respectively, but 
there is not a regular rise with increuse of molecular weight 
Both Kopp and Schroder compared the molecular volumes 
of compounds at their boiling-points under normal pressure, 
but they deduced quite different values for the atomic 
volqmes or carbon and hydrogen , It is clear, however, that 
os A vanes considerably no values whatever for C and H 
could give accurate results, even in the case of true homo- 
logues. 

Traube makes the comparison at a common temperature, 
usually 15°, and takes into consideration both the actual 
volumes of the molecules and the co-volume, which he 
assumes to have the same value, 245 (i + at), where 
“*1/273, for all substances He calculates definite values 
for the atomic volumes of C and H at a given temperature, 
thus, at j 5°, C»99 and H^ji, or 0^*161, so that 
here again the difference for CH, at a given temperature 
should be constant 

It does not appear to me that the problem has yet been 
completely solved, although Traube’s method of calculation 

fch'dd ^ ***** mUCh bCtter rMUlt8 than those of Ko PP flnd 


Comparison of Boiling-points at a Series of Equal Pressures 

The results of this comparison are often exceedingly simple 
if the two substances compared are very closely related, and 
if there is no molecular association in either case Taking, 
for example, chlorobenzene and bromobenzene, it is found 
that the ratio of the boiling-points (on the absolute scale 
of temperature) under equal pressures is constant whatever 
the pressure may be, or 


Ta b TY 

T"d T'b 


1 ■0590. 


A similar result is obtained with the other halogen deri¬ 
vatives of benzene, with ethyl bromide and ethyl iodide, 
with ethyl acetate and propyl acetate, and some other pairs 
of esters, but in some cases of dose relationship—for ex¬ 
ample, with ethyl formate and ethyl acetate— the ratio is 
not quite constant, and the formula becomes 



+ c(T b -T / b) i 


where c has a very low value [00000417 for these two esters]. 
When there is no close relationship, but the molecules are 
not associated, the value of c is usually larger—for example, 
0-0001185 for carbon disulphide and ethyl bromide 
Lastly, when there is no close relationship and the 
molecules of one or both substances are associated, the 
formula 

i£ 

1 Tht atomic vralfbu [C "nVi If" >1 wiploywJ in lh« orifted pawn 
ui rauiMd' 
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may no longer hold, and a third term may be required* 
thus : 

I±=£a +( . (T i _ T - b) + rf(T B - T'b)* . 
lu I B 

or, in any case, the value of c becomes much higher, as 
with benzene and ethyl alcohol [c «= 0*0008030] or sulphut 
and carbon disulphide [c=o 0006845] 

Behaviour of /liquids when Mixed Together 

There ore three points to consider when two liquids are 
brought together—(1) their miscibility, whether infinite, 
partial, or inappreciable, (2) the relative volumes of the 
mixture and of the components, (3) the heat evolved or 
absorbed 

Liquids which are classed as non-miscible rarely, if ever, 
bear any close chemical relationship. Thus water is 
practically non-misdble with all hydrocarbons and with their 
halogen and many other derivatives; again, mercury, So 
far as I know, is not nuscible with any liquid compound, 
organic or inorganic It is true that the higher aliphatic 
alcohols are almost insoluble in water, although there may 
be said to be some chemical relationship between them, 
inasmuch as an alcohol may be regarded as an alkyl deri¬ 
vative of water But the alcohols may also be looked upon 
as hydroxyl derivatives of the hydrocarbons, and, the higher 
the formula weight of the alkyl group, the greater is its 
influence, relatively to that of the hydroxyl, on the properties 
□f the alcohol Thus, while the lower alcohols show con¬ 
siderable resemblance to water—for example, in their be¬ 
haviour with dehydrating agents, such as sodium, phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, or lime, and in their power of uniting 
With metallic salts to form crystalline alcoholates corre¬ 
sponding to the hydrates—this resemblance diminishes as we 
ascend the series, and is generally not observable with the* 
higher members 

On the other hand, the higher the molecular weight or 
the alcohol the closer is its resemblance to the hydrocarbon 
from which it is derived This, as already mentioned, it 
well shown by the diminishing difference between the boil¬ 
ing-points of the alcohol and paraffin as the series ft 
ascended, it may also be noted that methane was long 
classed as a permanent gas, while methyl alcohol is a liquid ; 
whereas both hexdecane (C la H 14 ) and cetyl alcohol 
(C (l H„OH) are solids, the former melting at 18° and the- 
latter at 50° 

It may, in fact, I think, be stated that the chemical 
relationship between water and methyl alcohol is fairly close, 
while that between water and cetyl alcohol is very distant. 
So, also, two adjacent members of a homologous senes, 
such as methyl and ethyl alcohol, are more closely related 
than two members of widely different molecular weight, 
such as methyl and cetyl alcohol 

Adopting this view, it is, I believe, safe to state that 
liquids which are chemically closely related to each other 
are invariably miscible in all proportions. 

As regards the relative volumes of a mixture and of it* 
components at the same temperature, it is well known that 
inequality is the rule and equality the exception, and, 
further, that contraction is more frequently observed than 
expansion on admixture. $0 far, however, as experimental 
evidence is available, it appears that when the llouidt are 
very closely related to each other the change of volume 
Is exceedingly small For example, with ethyl acetate and’ 
propionate in equimolecular proportions, +0015 per cent. 7 
toluene and ethyl benzene, -0034 per cent*; n-hexaqe amt 
n-oct&ne, —0-053 per eent , methyl and ethyl alcohol, 
+0004 per cent , chlorobenzene and bromobenzene, rx> 
change 

When the relationship is less close the changes are usually* 
but not invariably, larger, and are in some cases positive, 
in others negative, and it is rarely possible, m the present 
state of our knowledge, to predict from the nature of the 
substances—unless one la basic -and tha other acidic In 
character—whether contraction or expansion la to be ex¬ 
pected. Thus, when methyl alcohol is mixed with Water 
considerable contraction occurs, although the relationship 
Is leas close than between methyl and ethyl alcohol, which 
expand to a minute extent on mixing. 

AIL we can say with regard to the alcohols If that the 
higher the molecular height—or, If Isomeric alcohols arp 
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included, tha higher the boiling-point—the smaller, as a 
rule, li the contraction on mining with water- 

Very aimilnf remarks apply to the heat changes which 
occur on mixing liquids It appears that in the case oi 
very closely related substances these changes are exceed¬ 
ingly small, or negligible, as is Indicated by the very minute 
change of temperature which has been observed, thus 
ethyl acetate and propionate, —o° oa , toluene and ethyl 
benzene, +o°.oj; n-hexana and n-octane, +o° 06, methyl 
and ethyl alcohol, — o°io, chlorobenzene and bromo- 
beitzene, o° 00 

It might be expected that In the case of less closely 
related substances contraction would be accompanied by 
evolution of heat and expansion by absorption of heat, but 
this Is by no means invariably the case, for example, on 
mixing 40 gram-molecules of propyl alcohol with 60 gram- 
mo I ecu les of water there is a contraction of 1 43 per cent , 
but a fall of i° 15 in temperature was observed Taking 
the alcohols as a group, it is found that, the higher the 
boiling-point, the smaller is the heat evolution or the 
greater the absorption on admixture with water 


associated substances, whether closely related or not, indeed, 
chemical relationship seems to be much more important than 
the state of molecular aggregation, for the relation is true 
for methyl and ethyl alcohol, while it Is altogether untrue 
for benzene and hexane 

The boiling-point of a mixture of closely related Liqur' 
may be ascertained from the vapour pressures of the com¬ 
ponents, but not so simply as in the case of non-miacible 
liquids, because the boiling-point depends on the composi¬ 
tion of the liquid 

In order to calculate the boiling-points of all mixtures of 
two closely related liquids under normal pressure we should 
require to know the vapour pressure of each substance at 
temperatures between their respective boiling-points under 
that pressure Thus, chloroform boils at 133 a ‘0, and 
bromobenzene at 156° i, and we must be able to ascertain 
the vapour pressure of each substance between 13a 0 and 

156® 

The percentage molecular competition of mixtures which 
pxert a vapour pressure of 760 mm must then be calculated 
at a series of temperatures—say every two degrees—between 


Properties of Mixtures 

The behaviour of two non-miscible liquids when heated 
together is well known, and 1 need only refer to the fact 
that the vapour pressure is equal to the sum of the vapour 
pressures of the pure components at the same temperature, 
that the boiling-point is the temperature at which the sum 
■of Ihe vapour pressures of the components is equal to the 
pressure under which the liquid is being distilled, pro¬ 
vided that evaporation is taking place freely and the vapour 
is not mixed with air, and, lastly, that the composition of 
the vapour is independent of that of the liquid (so long as 
both components are present In sufficient quantity), and is 

expressed by the equation = where jta and 

are the relative weights of the two components in the 
vapour. Pa and Pb then vapour pressures at the observed 
boiling-point, and Da and D» their vapour densities 
The vapour pressure, boiling-point, and vapour composi¬ 
tion, then, can be calculated for non-miscible liquids, and 
it has been stated that such liquids have never any close 
chemical relationship, and are usually not related at all 
On the other hand, it has been mentioned that when the 
chemical relationship is very close the liquids are invariably 
miscible in all proportions, and that there Is very little, if 
any, volume or heat change on admixture 

So, also, the vapour pressure and boiling-point of a 
mixture of closely related liquids are easily ascertained 
from those of the pure components, and the composition of 
the vapour bears a simple relation to that of the liquid. 

The vapour pressure of the mixture is given, at any rate 
with a very close approach to accuracy, by the equation 

p_»iPa+(ioo-w)Pb 
p -IOO -■ 

where P, Pa. and Pu are the vapour pressures of the 
mixture and of the components, A and B, at the observed 
boiling-point, and m Is the molecular percentage of A 
Van der Waals concluded from theoretical considerations 
that this relation should be true when the critical pressures 
are equal and the molecular attractions agree with the 
formula pr oposed by Galitzine and by D« Berthelot, 
dj.gs tja x a,, where a ]<s represents the attraction of the 
unlike molecules and a, and a, the respective attractions of 
the like molecules That is certainly the case with 
chlorobenzene and bromobenzene, f which, as already 
mentioned, show no heat or Volume change on admixture, 
for the maximum difference between the observed and 
calculated pressure m three experiments was less than o 1 
per cent 

But the relation Is, at any rate, very nearly true for 
closely related substances when the critical pressures are 
■not equal, for„ In the case of methyl and ethyl alcohol the 
difference between the observed and calculated pressure was 
Within the limits of experimental error, and with four 
other pairs of closely related aubttancea the greatest mean 
difference (for three readings each) was only o ff per cent 
It 1* net, however, as Speyer? suggested, true for all non- 
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these limits by means of the formula in = 100 —=- 

“a - Pa 

where, in this case, P=»76 o 

Lastly, the molecular percentages of A, so calculated, 
must be mapped against the temperatures, and the curve 
drawn through the points will giye us the required rela¬ 
tion between boiling-point and molecular composition under 
normal pressure In the Case of six pairs of closely related 
liquids the greatest difference between the observed 
temperature and that read from the curve constructed as 
described was o° 27. 

For liquids which are not closely related the differences 
are usually much greater, and particular mixtures of 
constant (minimum or maximum) boiling-point are not 
unfrequently met with, especially when the molecules of one 
or both substances are associated m the liquid stAte 

The formula for the composition of the vapour from a 
mixed liquid suggested independently by Berthelot and b> 

Wanklyn, =WntiDii' ^ whe,e * A and x "' Pa and P "> Da 
and Da, have the same meaning as in the equation for 
non-miscible liquids, and Wa and Wn ore the relative 
weights of the two components in the liquid mixture), was 
shown by F D. Brown to be incorrect, and he proposed 

the simpler formula, " rA = rJX A , where r is a constant 
■*11 VVr 

Pa 

which does not differ greatly from |p The subject was 

investigated mathematically by Duhem and by Margules, 
and experimentally and mathematically by Lehfeldt and by 
Zawidskl The two last-named observers deduced workable 
formula from the fundamental equation of Duhem and 
Margules, and it is noticeable that both Lehfeldt’s and 
Zawidskrs formula}, in their simplest form, become 
Identical with Brown's Zawldski’s, however, assumes the 

form ^ A This formula is certainly r not, ss a 

*b Pb W h 

rule, true for mixtures of hqujds whirh are not closelv 
related; but, on the other hand, in the very few cases 

examined the equation appears to hold for those 

■*B w H 

mixtures for which the equation 

P = + '*) pn 

“ 100 


is true; that is to say, generally, for closely related liquids 

f p 

The question, however, whether r=»g» Is an open one; but it 

is Interesting to remark that if this equality holds It should 
be possible In many cases to calculate the vapour pressure 
at any temperature, the boiling-point under any pressure, 
and the composition of the vapour, of any mixture of two 
very closely related liquids, if the boiling-point of one of 
them under any one pressure, and the vapour pressures of 
the other within sufficiently wide limits of temperature, are 
known. For the boiJfng-poJnta on the absolute scale of the 
(wo liquids at the same pressure bear a constant ratio to 
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each other, or • hcnc * the **poor pressures or 

ifi T B 

boiling-points of one substance can be calculated if those of 
the other are known Again, from the vapour pressures of 
the pure substances we can calculate the vapour pressures 
r Pa 

and the boiling-points of all mixtures, and, lastly, If c =—-• 

" B 

we can make use of Brown's formula, — = t0 

calculate the composition of the vapour from all mixtures 
without carrying out special experiments to find the value 
of c. It Is, therefore, a matter of considerable interest to 

ascertain whether c is really equal to or not 
When the equation 

p_ fflP A + (lOO-ffl)Pn 
100 

does not hold good, a modification of Brown’s formula, or 
that of Lehfeldt, or of Zawidskl, must be employed to 
calculate the vapour composition, and the constants for 
those formulae must first be determined experimentally 
Other physical properties, such as the refractive power 
of mixtures, might be considered, but I will only refer to 
the critical temperature and pressure In 1882 Pawlewski 
stated that the critical temperature of a mixture could be 
calculated from those of the components by the formula 

ffl _«»0A + (IQO- m)B* 

v — ■ 1 

lOO 

where m is the percentage by weight of A, and G C 
Schmidt, in 1891, carried out experiments to test the correct¬ 
ness of the statement, purposely choosing substances of 
widely different physical properties The differences 
between the calculated and observed temperatures were not, 
as a rule, very great, rarely exceeding 4°, and Schmidt 
considered that they might, to some extent, be accounted 
for by partial decomposition of one or other component 
Such determinations are, however, liable to serious errors 
It is exceedingly difficult to fill a tube with the required 
amount of a liquid mixture of known composition quite free 
from air, and although the composition of the very small 
amount of liquid employed might be determined after the 
experiment from its specific refractive power, it would be 
necessary to know the specific refractive powers of the two 
components and of mixtures of them Schmidt does not 
state how he prepared his mixtures and determined their 
composition. 

Again, when a liquid mixture is heated in a sealed tube, 
fractionation goes on, so that the more volatile component 
tends to accumulate in the upper part of the tube, leaving 
the less volatile component in excess below, and unless a 
stirring arrangement, such as that devised by Kuenen, Is 
employed, many hours would elapse before complete 
admixture by diffusion took place at the critical point 
By far the most important and accurate experiments on 
this subject have been carried out by past or present pupils 
of Prof Kamerlingh Onnes, notably by Prof. Kuenen, and 
it is quite certain that the formula of Pawlewski cannot be 
generally true for mixed liquids, for, just as we may have 
mixtures of minimum or maximum boiling-point, so also, 
as Kuenen has shown, mixtures of minimum or maximum 
critical temperature may exist Thus the critical tempera¬ 
ture of carbon dioxide Is 31° 1, and of ethane, 32® o, but 
that of a mixture containing 30 molecules per cent of 
carbon dioxide is 18® 8 The question remains, however, 
whether Borne such law as that proposed by Pawlewski may 
not hold good for closely related substances In certain 
cases, when the relationship is very close (for example, 
C.HjCl and C a H,Br), the critical pressures are equal, or 
very nearly so, and it seems probable that the critical 
pressure would be the same for any mixture as for the com¬ 
ponents "Such a case as this woufd be likely to give the 
simplest possible relation between the critical temperatures 
of.a mixture and those of its components, and although the 
critical temperatures of these substances are inconveniently 
high, there are, no doubt, others which might be employed 
—-perhaps ^thyl chloride and, bromide, or possibly carbon 
dioxide ^fgt carbon disulphide I Imagine, however, that 
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Pawlewski’s formula would be more likely to hold If tin re¬ 
presented the molecular percentage, and not the percentage 
oy weight of A 

In the case of homologous compounds, paramos, ethers, 
esttrs, and so on, the critical pressures are not equal, and 
it would be necessary to find whether the Critical pressures 
of mixtures are represented by the formula 
P=. w P A+(loo- »QPb 
100" 


(where m is the molecular percentage of A), and also whether 
any such simple formula is applicable to the critical 
temperatures 

Kuenen has made some observations with mixtures of 
ethane and butane containing a 5 and 5 molecules per cent. 
oF butane, and at the conclusion of his paper he says ■ " If 
there was a simple law connecting the critical constants of 
mixtures with those of the constituents, we might calculate 
the constants for the second substance [those of the first 
being known] But such is not the case Pawlewski’s law 
that the critical temperature is proportional to the compo¬ 
sition, expressed in weight units, is very inaccurate, the 
deviations being sometimes considerable in both directions 

It would, I think, be of great interest if Prof Kuenen 
could find time to carry out further experiments with 
mixtures of ethane and butane in order to settle thi 9 point, 
or, perhaps, with n-hexane and n-octane, both of which can 
be more easily obtained in a pure state 

From what has been said it may be concluded that, in 
order to ascertain the normal behaviour of pure substances 
under different conditions, or to find the simplest relations 
between the boiling-points, molecular volumes, or other 
physical constants of a series of substances, or, again, to 
ascertain the normal behaviour of substances when mixed 
together, and the properties of the mixtures as compared 
with those of the components, it is undoubtedly advisable— 
at first, at any rate—to confine our attention to substances 
of which the molecules show no signs of association In 
either the gaseous or liquid state 

In the case of mixtures it is also best to begin with sub- 
stanres which are chemically closely related to each other. 


SECTION C 

GEOLOGY 

Openino Address by Aubrey Strahan, M A , F R S , 
President of the Section 

It is forty-two years since the British Association last met 
in Cambridge, and we may turn with no little interest to 
the record of what was taking place at a date when the 
science of Geology was still in its infancy, and In a Uni¬ 
versity where its promise of development was first recog¬ 
nised Dr John Woodward, the founder of the Wood¬ 
ward 1 an Chair, had been dead 176 years, but his bequest 
to the University had not long begun to bear fruit, for the 
determination to house suitably the collection of fossils and 
to provide for the reading of a systematic course of lecture* 
was not arrived at until 1818 In that year Adam Sedg¬ 
wick, on his appointment to the Woodwardian Chair, began 
a series of investigations into the geology of this country,, 
which made one of the most memorable epochs in the 
history of British Geology At the Cambridge meeting of 
186a he had therefore held the professorship for forty-four 
years, a period sufficient to spread his reputation throughout 
the civilised world as one of the pioneers of geological 
science 

Towards the close of his life Sedgwick gave expression 
to the objects which he had had in view when he accepted 
a professorship in a science to which he had not hitherto 
specially devoted his attention. 11 There were three 
prominent hopes,” he writes, 11 which possessed my heart 
In the earliest days of my Professorship First, that I 
might be enabled to bring together a Collection worthy of 
Lhe University, and illustrative of all the departments of 
the Science it was my duty to study and to teach* Secondly, 
that a Geological Museum might be built by the University, 
amply capable of containing its future Collections, and 
lastly, that f might bring tagoMier a Class of Students 
who would listen to my teaching, support me by their 
sympathy, and help me by the labour of their hands." 
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Wq, visiting the scene of his labours more than thirty 
year* after he wrote these words, witness the realisation of 
Sedgwick'* hopes. The collection is not only worthy of 
thevnlverslty, but has become one of the finest in the 
kingdom- It la housed In this magnificent memorial to the 
name Of Sedgwick, on the completion of which 1 offer for 
myself, and I trust I may do so on behalf of this Section 
also, hearty congratulations to the Woodwardian Professor 
and hli staff* Finally, I may remind you that at this 
moment the Directorship of the Geological Survey and the 
Presidential Chair of the Geological Society are held by 
Cambridge men, that the sister University has not dis¬ 
dained to borrow from the same source, and lastly, that 
it is upon Cambridge chiefly that we have learned to depend 
for recruiting the ranks of the Geological Survey, as proofs 
that Cambridge has maintained her plate among the fore¬ 
most of the British schools of Geology 

Though he had taken a leading part at former meetings 
of the Association, Sedgwick’s advanced age in 186a 
necessitated rest, and this Section was deprived to a great 
extent of the charm of his presence It benefited, however, 
in the fact that the Presidential Chair was occupied by one 
of his most distinguished pupils Jukes was one of those 
men the extent of whose knowledge is not readily fathomed 
It has been my experience, and probably that of many others 
in this room, to find that some conclusion, formed after 
prolonged labour and perhaps fondly imagined to be new, 
has been arrived at years before by one of the old geologists 
Such will be the experience of the man who follows Jukes'a 
footsteps Turning to his Address given to this Section in 
186a, we find much of what is now written about earth- 
movement and earth-sculpture forestalled by him, with this 
difference, however, that whereas the custom is growing of 
using a phraseology which may sometimes be useful, but 
Is generally far from euphonious, and not always intelligible, 
he stales his arguments in plain, forcible English 

It mpy raise a smile to find that Jukes thought it necessary 
in i86j to combat the view that deep and narrow valleys 
had originated as fissures in the crust of the earth, and that 
the Straits of Dover must have been formed in this way, 
because the strata correspond on its two sides But we 
shall do well to remember that the smile will be at the 
public opinion of that day, and not at Jukes himself In 
no branch of Geology have our views changed more than 
in the recognition of the potency of the agents of denudation. 
In 186a it was necessary to present preliminary arguments 
and to draw inferences which in 1904 may be taken as 
granted 

The evidences of the prodigious movements to which Btrata 
have been subjected, and of the extent to which denudation 
has ensued, cannot fail to strike the most superficial observer 
Both mountain and plain present In varying degree proof 
that sheets of sedimentary material originally horizontal 
are now folded and fractured But after a momentary 
interest aroused by some example more striking than usual, 
glimpsed. It may be, from a train-window, the subject is 
probably dismissed with an impression that such phenomena 
are due to cataclysms of a past geological age, and have 
little concern for the present Inhabitants of the globe These 
stupendous disturbances, it might be argued, can only have 
taken place under conditions different from those which 
prevail now We are familiar with mountain-ranges in 
which their effects are conspicuous, we have carried rail¬ 
ways over or through them and have been troubled by no 
cataclysmic movements of the strata. Apparently the rocks 
have been fixed in their plicated condition, and are liable 
co no further disturbance Parts of the world, it is true, 
are subject to earthquakes accompanied by Assuring and 
slight displacement of the crust, but not even in earthquake 
regions can we point to an example of such thrusting and 
folding of the strata being actually In progress as have 
taken place in the past Nor, again, can volcanic activity 
be appealed to, for some of the moot highly disturbed regions 
*re .devoid of igneous rocks, Volcanic eruptions are more 
prtibotyy the effect than the cause of the disturbances of 
the crust. Nowhere in the world therefore, It wUI be said, 
can we see strath undergoing such violent, treatment as 
they have experienced In tha past. How, then, can we 
dispute the Inference that the forces by which the folding 
was produced have ceased to operate? 

Belon accepting a conclusion which would amount to 
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admitting that the globe is moribund and tbat the forces 
by which land has been differentiated from sea have ceased 
to act, we shall do well to look more closely into the history 
of the earth-movements to whirh any particular region has 
been subjected The investigation Is one which calls for 
the most intimate knowledge of the geological structure, 
and, as time will admit of my dealing with a small area 
only, I shall confine my observations to England and Wales, 
selecting such facts as have been established beyond dispute. 

At the outset of the investigation we find reason to 
condude that the movements, so far as any one region is 
concerned, have been intermittent Evidence of this fac| 
is furnished wherever any considerable part of the geological 
column is laid open to view Sheets of sediment, aggre¬ 
gating perhaps thousands of feet in thickness, have been 
laid down m conformable sequence, all bearing evidence of 
having been deposited in shallow seas The inference is 
inevitable that that period of sedimentation was a period of 
uninterrupted subsidence But sooner or later every such 
period came to an end Compression and upheaval took the 
place of subsidence, and the strata lately deposited were 
plicated and brought within the reach of denudation 
Illustrations of the recurrence of these movements abound, 
and I need dwell no further upon them than to remark that 
movements of subsidence and upheaval may be seen to have 
alternated wherever opportunity is afforded for observation 

On extending our observations we are led to infer that 
the movements of the crust were developed regionally, not 
universally The areas of subsidence, for example, 
evidenced by the marine formations, had their limits, 
though those limits did not coincide with the shores of exist¬ 
ing seas, nor has reason been found to believe that the 
proportion of land to sea has varied greatly in past times 
The limits of the area affected by any one movement of 
upheaval are more difficult to determine, but the effects 
were manifested in the crumpling up of comparatively 
narrow belts of country, and are easy of recognition 

Further than this, we ascertain that the movements of 
one region were not necessarily contemporaneous with those 
of adjoining regions The forces operating upon the crust 
of the earth came into activity in different places at different 
times, and, while some continental tracts have been but 
little disturbed from early geological times, there are parts 
of the globe which have been the scene, so to speak, of 
almost ceaseless strife Among the latter we may include 
the British Isles 

These are commonplaces of Geology, and I mention them 
merely to emphasise the fact that the geological structure 
of these islands is the result of movement superimposed 
upon movement Obviously, therefore, in order to gain a 
comprehensive view of the operations which were In progress 
in any one region during any one epoch, we have to find 
sorue means of distinguishing the movements of that epoch 
and of eliminating all which preceded or followed it This, 
briefly, is the problem which has engaged the attention of 
geologists for many years past, and upon which I propose 
to touch. 

The determination of the age of a disturbance is seldom 
easy, and among the older Paleozoic rocks is often im¬ 
possible , but at the close of (he Carboniferous period, during 
the great continental epoch which led to and followed upon 
the deposition of the Coal Measures, there came into action 
a set of movements of elevation and compression which 
generally can be distinguished both from those which pre¬ 
ceded them and from those which have been superimposed 
upon them The distinction depends upon the determination 
01 the age of the rocks affected by the movements, For 
example, a movement by which the latest Carboniferous 
rocks have been tilted from their original horizontal posi¬ 
tion la obviously post-Carbonlferous On the other hand, 
if Permian rocks lie undisturbed upon those tilted Carbon¬ 
iferous rocks it is equally obvious that the movement was 
pre-Permian Now it happens that earth-movements of the 
date alluded to were particularly active In the British Isles, 
and played an important part in shaping the platform on 
which the Permian and later rooks were laid down. 
Though they have been more coiqpietely explored than others 
in working of coal, their further investigation Is of the 
greatest economic Importance. I have attempted, therefore, 
briefly to sketch out the principal Unas along which earth- 
movemepti .of that age came Into operation in England. 
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premising, however, that by Permian I mean the Magnesian 
Limestone series, and not the " Permian of Salopian type," 
which is now known to be partly of Tn basic but principally 
of Carboniferous age In the course of the investigation 
we shall find reason to conclude that several at least of the 
movements followed old axes 0/ disturbance, lines of weak¬ 
ness dating from an early period In the history of the habit¬ 
able globe, and, again, that some of the latest disturb¬ 
ances of which we nave cognisance were but renewals of 
movement along the same general lines 

One of the most clearly proved examples of pre-Permian 
faulting in the Carboniferous rocks occurs in the White¬ 
haven Coalfield The fault forms the south-eastern limit 
of the Coal Measures, and has been precisely located for a 
distance of six miles In its course towards the south-west 
it passes under five outliers of Permian rocks, and finally 
is lost to sight under the Permian and Trias of St Dees 
The dislocation In the Carboniferous rocks amounts to about 
400 yards, but the Permian rocks have not been even 
cracked, though broken and displaced by numerous faults 
of later date, they pass undisturbed over this great dis¬ 
location, the movement along it obviously having ceased 
before they were deposited This fault forms part of the 
upheaval which brought the older rocks of Cumberland 
and Westmorland to the surface, and in that sense it may 
be said to form the north-western frontier of the Lake 
District 

On the north-eastern side also of the Lake District the 
Permian rocks rest upon uptilted Carboniferous strata, but 
the axis of upheaval runs in a north-north-westerly direc- 
rion and defines what we may regard as the north-eastern 
frontier, Along this frontier much movement has taken 
place in post-Permian times, but the unconrormable rela¬ 
tions of the Permian and Carboniferous rocks enable us to 
distinguish that part of the tilting which intervened between 
the two periods On the south-eastern frontier also the 
t arboniferous rocks had been upheaved and denuded before 
the Permian sandstones were laid down. A huge fault, 
along which Carboniferous rocks have been jammed from 
the east in a multitude of plications against Silurian, runs 
from Kirkby Stephen by Dent to Kirkbv Lonsdale, and 
thence trends south-eastwards by Settle It is highly prob¬ 
able, though it has not been proved, that this fault is of 
pre-Permlan age That the Pendle axis which upheaves 
the Lower Carboniferous rocks between Settle and Burnley 
is pre-Permlan is placed beyond doubt by the fact that an 
outlier of Permian rests upon the denuded crest of the 
anticline near Clitheroe. 

Ihe south-western frontier is defined by a still more 
marked unconformable overlap by the Permian strata, which 
here pass over the edges Ql the lowest members of the 
C arboniferous series ana come to rest upon the Lake District 
nxks. 

We have thus defined the sides of an oblong tract which 
was upheaved in the period we are considering. The older 
rocks forming the northern part of that tract had already 
had imposed upon them a dominant north-easterly strike by 
u pre-Carboniferous movement of great energy As a result 
also of that and other movements they had been subjected 
to vast denudation, not only in the Lake District, but 
throughout the north-west of England generally. But 
while it is doubtful whether any of the physical features 
then produced have survived, it seems to be beyond dispute 
that it was In consequence of the pre-Permian movements 
that the older rocks of the Lake District were freed from 
their Carboniferous covering, and that to this extent the 
district may be said to have been blocked out in pre-Permlan 
times The detailed sculpturing resulted from later move¬ 
ments, with which we are not now concerned. 

During this same period there rose into relief that part 
of the Pennine axis which runs between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. The doOung up of the Lower Carboniferous 
rocks and the wlldneftfe of the moorlands Which characterise 
their outcrops have Impressed all who have had occasion 
to cross from the one populous coalfield to the other, and 
have gained the name of the ** backbone of EiyJand H for 
this anticlinal axis. Whether, however, it «an be regarded 
as one axis pr as the result of several movements is doubtful, 
but not materia] for our present purpose. Regarded as a 
geologjpal structure it is not continuous with that part of 
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the Pennine axis which runs along the north-caSterA frontier 
of the Lake District, 

Passing westwards from the Pennine d mis we drifts the 
deep and broad TrlaBsic basin of Cheshire, which may be 
regarded as the complement of the dome Of elevation of 
Derbyshire To the west of this, again, we reach a port 
of North Wales which was more or less shaped out by the 
earth-movements which came into action between the 
Carboniferous and Permian periods Two leading faults 
traverse the district The one runs In a north-north-westerly 
direction across Denbighshire and Introduces that little hit 
of " Cheshire in Wales " known as the Vale of Clwyd. 
Though there has been some later movement along this 
fault, it was in the main pre-Tnassic, which statement, in 
view of the perfect conformity between the Permian and 
Irlas, amounts to saying that it was pre-Permian. The 
other passes across Wales in a north-easterly direction along 
the Dee Valley at Bala, and reaches the Triassic basin 
between Chester and Wrexham The date of this fault has 
not been worked out in detail, but the fact that If is 
associated with a pre-Triassic anticline, where it reaches 
the Tnassic margin, proves that It Is in part at least of 
pre-Tnassic age In Anglesey also there has been strong 
post-Carbomferous folding in the same NE-S W direction. 

It is to be noticed, further, that the Carboniferous rocks 
maintain their characters to their margins on the flanks 
of the Clwydian Hills and other ranges of Silurian rocks 
in North Wales Both along the coast, and even in a 
little outlier preserved near Corwcn by an accident of fault¬ 
ing, they show a persistence of type and of detail in 
sequence which could hardly have been maintained had the 
Silurian uplands existed in Carboniferous times The 
inference that the uplands of Denbighshire and Flintshire 
are the result of post-Carbomferous upheaval Is strengthened 
by the fact that the Carboniferous rocks reposing on their 
flanks are tilted at an angle which would carry them over 
their tops. This part of North Wales, therefore, presents 
a history corresponding in its main events with that of 
the Lake District It had undergone elevation and denuda¬ 
tion In pre-Carbonlferous times on a scale ho Vast that 
rocks showing slaty cleavage and other indications of deep- 
seated metamorphism had been laid bare But In both 
cases it was in consequence of the pokt-Carboniferous move¬ 
ments that the leading physical features as they exist to¬ 
day began to take shape. 

In both these regions pre-Carbonlferous movements had 
been extremely active For example, an axis of compres¬ 
sion and upheaval ranges from NE to S W , Involving 
the Lake District, the Isle of Man, and Anglesey It 
belongs to the Caledonian system of disturbances which is 
developed on a large scale further north, and which sufficed 
here to cause slaty cleavage and presumably the extrusion 
of the Shap granite I mention this pre-Carboni/erous axis 
to point out that It offers an explanation of the direction 
taken by the post-Carboniferous disturbances of White¬ 
haven, Pendle, Anglesey, and possibly Bala With the ex¬ 
ception of the last-named they He well within the region 
affected, and alone among the post-Carbon 1 ferous axes 
take that particular direction. 

The Pennine axis ends as a physical feature in South 
Derbyshire and North Staffordshire on the margin of a 
deep channel filled with Triassic marl, which extend! West¬ 
wards from Nottingham Into Shropshire In this part of 
England there springs into existence a remarkable series 
of disturbances tending to radiate routhwards. The 
westernmost of these is the great fault which forms the 
western boundary of the North Staffordshire Coalfield 
Recent work by Mr, W Gibson has shown that the vertical 
displacement of the Coal Measure! amounts to no less than 
000 yards, but that It Is far less, though recognisable, in the 
Trias, proving that the disturbance was In the main pre- 
Triassic. The fault range* from Macclesfield in a tooth" 
south-westerly direction. Is lost to view under the Trial 
near Market Drayton, but It is recognisable further on ir 
the great dislocation which passes along the western 
of the Wrekln, and thence through Centre) Shropshire to 
Chorda Stretton to Pretteign In Radnorshire, and thetitt 
into Br e ck nock. 

The second Is the Apedale Fault of the North Stafford¬ 
shire Coalfield. In worldng the coal thlq disturbance bw 
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beta found lo possess the structure of a broken monocline, 
a foM with fracture such as may be regarded as an early 
stage in the formation of an ovarthrust from the east It 
runt through the coalfield In a direction slightly east of 
south, and then passing under the Trias of Stafford ranges 
for Wolverhampton and Stourbridge, This fault is mainly 
pre-Triassie, but what Mr Gibson believes to be a con¬ 
tinuation of it, following the same direction as far south 
as Banbury, certainly effects a great movement in the 
Trias 

The third disturbance runs on the east of the Forest of 
Wyre Coalfield In a direction a little west of south Here, 
as I learn from Mr* T. C. Can trill, the thrust from the east 
is obvious, for Old Red Sandstone has been pushed from 
that direction against and even over Coal Measures, while 
the Strata have been forced up Into a vertical position for 
some miles. In South Staffordshire all the Carboniferous 
rocks, including the “ Salopian Permian,” are involved in 
this and the previously mentioned movement, proving that 
both disturbances were of post-Carboniferous date. 

Traced southwards this disturbed belt leads to Abberley, 
and there connects itself with the well-known MaJvernian 
axis The broken belt known by that name runs north 
and south, and may be followed almost continuously from 
Worcestershire to Bristol It presents evidence of having 
been a line of weakness through a large part of the world's 
history, as shown by Prof Groom, and of having yielded 
repeatedly to earth-stresses , but there Is seldom difficulty 
In distinguishing the movements which were effected 
during the period under consideration For example, near 
and south of Abberley the Coal Measures are clearly in¬ 
volved In a thrust from the east, which was sufficiently 
energetic to turn over a great belt of Old Red Sandstone 
and other rocks beyond vertically for some miles. Further 
south, again, among repeated proofs of the ridging up of 
the old axis in several pre-Carooniferous periods, we find 
evidence of post-Carboniferous elevation along the same 
general line. Throughout this same region there has been 
also post-Tnasstc dislocation, which, however, is on a com¬ 
paratively small scale That the Carboniferous rocks were 
greatly disturbed before the Trias was laid down is proved 
by the great unconformity between the two formations 

The Malverman axis continues southwards by Newent, 
but perhaps with diminishing intensity On its west side 
a broad syncline rolls in the tract of Carboniferous rocks 
which underlies the Forest of Dean The lyncllne trends 
north and south, and is shown to be of pre-Tnassic age 
by the fact that the Tnasslc strata on the banks of the 
Severn do not share in the synclinal structure. Here we 
must leave the Malverman axis for the present 

The fourth disturbance ranges along the Llckey Hills, 
which, diminutive os they are, tell a story 0/ great geo¬ 
logical significance They range in a south-south-easterly 
direction, and In the fact that they are formed of extremely 
ancient rocks furnish evidence of immense upheaval. From 
the relations of these ancient formations to one another we 
may gather also that the upheaval was due to a recurrence 
of movement along the same axis at more than one 
geological date, but at the same time we find no difficulty 
in distinguishing that part of the movement which took 
place between Carboniferous and Triasslc times, for the 
Coal Measure* are tilted up on end along the flanks of the 
axis, while the Trias passes horizontally over all the tilted 
rocks A clue to the southward extension of the axis under 
the Secondary rocks is furnished by some faulting as far 
as Redditch, here also there having been a renewal of 
movement on a small scale in poBt-Triasslc times. 

The fifth disturbance runs through Warwickshire, and 
Includes the low ridge of ancient rqcka which ranges 
through Atheritone and Nuneaton In a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. Atari fifteen miles to the north-east Archfean rocks 
form the parallel ridge or series of ridges of CharnWood 
Forest, while the Intervening space Is overspread by Trias, 
resting partly on Carboniferous and partly on older strata 
* The structure of the Carboniferous and order strata is 
dominated by v^hat Is .known as ^ the Charnian movement, 
which Include* disturbance* of several ages Staging In a 
south-easterly 4taction That part of the movement which 
was poa^CamnfferoUs Is identifiable by the fact that Coal 
Ifdasuref >re tilted on either aide of the ridges of old 
fhdt*#' once overspread both rldgei, hut were 
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removed by denudation as a consequence of upheaval before 
the Trias was deposited. It haa been found also In working 
the coal, as I am informed by Mr. Strang way a, that there 
are large faults having the south-eastward or Charnian 
direction which shift the Coal Measures, but do not break 
through the overlying Trias. The evidence, therefore, of 
a great Charnian movement having taken place during the 
period under consideration is conclusive. The disturbance 
ranges as a whole in the direction of Northampton, where 
in fact borings have reached the Charnwood rocks at no 
great depth 

The five great disturbances which I have briefly indicated 
tend to converge northwards, but their exact connection 
with the Pennine axis is not known What may be only 
a part of that axis trends for Charnwood through a tract 
of Lower Carboniferous rocks exposed at Melbourne, 
between the Yorkshire and Leicestershire Coalfields, but 
the Tnassic channel I have already mentioned intervenes, 
and the structure of the rocks underlying the red marl la 
unknown The channel itself appears to be of Tnasslc 
age, for not only is the depth of marl in it suggestive of 
.its having been a strait in the Tnassic waters, but Its 
northern margin has been found by Mr Gibson to coincide 
with, and perhaps to have been determined by, faults 
known to be mainly of pre-Tnassic ago One of these, 
with a downthrow of 400 yards to the south, runs from 
Trentham through Longton, and south of Cheadle, while 
another ranges from near Nottingham to the north of 
Derby 

We come now to the south-west of England, where we 
find striking proofs of a still more energetic movement 
than any yet mentioned having intervened between the 
Carboniferous and Tnassic periods The central part of 
the Armoncan axis, as it has been called, after the ancient 
name of Brittany, trends nearly east and west, and keeps 
to the south of our South Coast, but we have opportunities 
in Devon and Cornwall of seeing some of the stupendous 
effects produced along its northern side A belt of country 
measuring some 130 miles in width has been completely 
buckled up Slaty cleavage was superimposed upon the 
intricate folds into which the strata were being thrown, 
while after or towards the dose of these phenomena 
granite was extruded at several points along the belt of 
disturbance, a little north, however, of the line along 
which the oldest rocks were brought up lo the surface In 
Devon the Culm-measures are fully Involved in the move¬ 
ment, but on the other hand the Permian strata, while 
containing fragments of the cleaved and metamorphosed 
rocks, are themselves wholly free from such structures. 
The age of the folding, cleavage, and extrusion of the 
granite is thus definitely fixed as having been subsequent 
to the deposition of the Culm-measures, but previous to 
that of the Permian rocks 

But we may fix the age still more closely A broad 
synrline of Carboniferous rocks traverses Mid-Devon, and 
is succeeded northwatfs by an anticline and by an extru¬ 
sion of granite at Lundy Island, the age of which, how¬ 
ever, hBs not yet been definitely ascertained ^fill further 
north In a series of folds and overtfirusts which traVerae 
the southern margin of South WaJei we can recognise the 
last effects of the great Devonshire movement at a distance 
of not less than 130 miles from tile central axis, the 
ground-swell, so to speak, subsiding as it receded from 
the distant storm-area. Here th* higher Carboniferous 
rocks ani Involved, and thus prove that this part at least 
of the Armorloan disturbance was of post-Carboniferous 
age. 

In Dorset, Somerset, and Gloucestershire the Paleozoic 
rocks pass eastwards under Secondary formations, and are 
seen no more in the south of England That the disturbance 
continues, however, Is inferred from the fact that it haa 
been traced across a large part of the continent of Europe 
in the orie direction and across the south of Ireland in the 
other. The determination of Its position therefore, and 
especially of the effects of Its Intersection with the Midland 
disturbances, Is of tht greatest Importance in view of the 
poallbte ■* occurrence of concealed coalfields under the 
Secondary rocks. One such intersection is open to observa¬ 
tion , - 

. Til®"Malvern and Devonshire disturbances intersect In 
Pomffret. On Investigating thelf behaviour as they 
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approach we may notice In the first place that the subsidiary 
aaes which form the northernmost part of the Devonshire 
disturbance in South Wales die away one after the other 
towards the east Thus an east and west disturbance at 
Llanelly runs a few miles and disappears The more 

important Pontypridd anticline, which traverses the centre 
of the coalfield, fades away near Caerphilly, while the 

coalfield itself terminates a little further east, its place on 
the fl4me line of latitude being taken by the Uak anticline, 
which trends southwards and south-westwards, So far it 
might be inferred that the east and west folds die away on 
approaching the north and south Malvernian axis But 

the Cardiff anticline, which lies south of and was more 

energetic than those mentioned, crosses the Bristol Channel 
and, emerging on the oLher side in a complicated region 
near CJevedon and Portishead, passes to the north of 
Bristol and holds its course right across the coalfield at 
Mangolsfield The coalfield, however, lies in what is part 
of the Malvernian disturbance, for it occupies a syncline 
running north and south along the west side of the main 
axis of upheaval Though the interruption is local and 
the strata recover their north and south strike to the south 
of it, yet the east and west axis obviously holds its course 
right through the Malvernian structure 

Still further south in the direction in which the east and 
west movements gradually increase in energy a series of 
sharp folds is well displayed in the coast of South Wales 
and in an island in the Bristol Channel, ranging for that 
part of the east and west disturbance which is known as 
the Mendip axis This name has been applied to a series 
of short anticlines which are arranged en Echelon along a 
line ranging east-south-east, but each of which runs east 
and west Among them wc mav distinguish the Black- 
down anticline, the Pnddy anticline, the Penhlll anticline, 
north of Wells, and the Downhead anticline, north of 
Shepton Mallet With one exception they all die out east¬ 
wards after a course of two to ten miles, but the Down- 

head anticline holds its course into the Malvernian dis¬ 

turbance, the two engaging in a prodigious milie south 
of Radsiock From that murh shattered region the Down- 
head anticline emerges, but the Malvernian axis is seen 

no more, and, so far as can be judged under the blanket 

of Secondary rocks, comes to an end 

Mention has been made of the fact that many of the 
subsidiary east and west folds die away on approaching the 
Malvernian axis In^a general way we may attribute their 
disappearance to the Influence of the north and south move¬ 
ment, for it is commonly to be observed in these great 
belts of disturbance that they are composed of a number 
of parallel anticlines or elongated domes of upheaval, con¬ 
stantly replacing one another, it is a common feature also 
that these subsidiary folds replace one another not exactly 
in the direction in which they point, bul that they lie en 
icheltm along a line slightly oblique to it The behaviour 
of the South Wales and Mendip folds is in accordance with 
these observations, and may be tnken # to indicate that the 
effects of the east and west disturbance reached further 
north In South Wales than they did in Somerset, or. In 
other words, that thev failed to penetrate as far into the 
region where north and south movements were in progress 
as in the region where there were no movements of that 
direction 

The fact that the east and west folds keep their course 
across the north and south wherever the two actually meet 
comes out prominently, and supports the inference that they 
dominate the structure of the Palseozotc rocks which lie 
hidden beneath the Secondary rooks of the south and south¬ 
east of England Somewhere under this blanket of later 
formations the east and west axis presumably intersects 
the other disturbances which traverse the Midlands To 
ascertain where and how the intersections take place will 
be going far towards locating any concealed coalfields 
which mav exist; but the knowledge ran be obtained only 
by boring, and the number of such explorations as vet 
made Is wholly insufficient The majority have been 
made in search of water, and have been stopped as soon as 
a supply was secured Near Northampton the older rocks 
were reached at a small depth on what Is believed to be the 
underground continuation of the Chafnlan axis, and v 
boring at Hletchfey traversed what Is thought to have b^- 
a great boulder okChamian rtek, suggesting that the axil 
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Is not far off, but with thaaa exception# the counties jtf 
Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
and Norfolk are unknown ground. Yet under th##e 
counties the axes must run if they keep their course. 
Where exposed at the surface each post-Carfaonfferoue 
syncline between two axes contains a coalfield It remains 
to future exploration to ascertain whether similar condi¬ 
tions hold good under the Oolitic and Cretaceous areas of 
Central England. 

In speaking of the north and south disturbances I have 
in more than one case stated that the post-Carboniferous 
movement was but a renewal of activity along an old line 
of disturbance The fact is proved by the unconformities 
visible among the pre-CarboniferouB rocks, and it i# 
important for the reason that the geography q! this part 
of the globe at (he commencement of the Carboniferous 
period had been determined by these movements It haa 
long been known, for example, that the parts of the 
counties of Stafford, Warwick, and Leicester traversed by 
the axes of upheaval were not submerged till late In the 
Carboniferous period. On the other hand, some of the 
area lying immediately west of the Malvernian axis was 
submerged at an earlier date, as Is shown by the existence 
of Carboniferous Limestone at Cleoburv Mortimer and, in 
greater development, in the Forest of Dean The borings 
near Northampton also proved the presence of Carboniferous 
Limestone, a fact which is in favour of the occurrence of 
concealed coalfields, m so far as it indicates that the whole 
Carboniferous series may have once existed there It is 
remarkable that none of the borings in the south and east 
of England have touched Carboniferous I imestone, all 
having passed into older or newer rocks The existence 
of that formation is neither proved nor disproved 

The determination of the age of these disturbances and 
a discussion of the pre-CarbonIPerous geography may seem 
at first sight to be only of scientific interest, but that 
roblems of great economic importance are involved has 
een shown recently It has long been known that the 
principal coal-seam of South Staffordshire deteriorates west¬ 
wards as it approaches the pre-Carbon if erous ridge evidenced 
in the neighbourhood of W’yre Forest There seemed, how¬ 
ever, to be no theoretical reasons why it should not keep 
its characters on either side of the fault which Forms the 
western boundary of the South Staffordshire Coalfield, in¬ 
asmuch as that fault came into existence after the deposition 
of the Coal Measures A shaft recently sunk has proved 
the correctness of the Inference The seam has been found 
to be well developed to the west of the fault, and a consider¬ 
able addition has been made to our productive coalfields 

So much has been written about the range of the Devon¬ 
shire disturbance under the south of England that I shall 
add no more than a brief comment on some of the evidence 
on which reliance has been placed We have seen that 
there has been some post-Tnassic movement along old lines 
of disturbance In North Wales and the Midlands and along 
the Malvern axis It is suggestive therefore to And that 
In the region which we believe to be underlain by the east 
and west disturbance, east and west folding forms the 
dominant structure of the Secondary and Tertiary rocks 

The anticlines of the Vales of Pewsey and Wardour, the 
London syncline, the Wealden anticline, the Hampshire 
syncline, and the anticline of the Isles of Wight and Pur- 
beck, not only lie in the range of the axis, but show an 
Increasing intensity southwards, towards what We may 
suppose to have been the most active part of that axis A 
similar structure prevails in the Oolitic rocks also. They 
too had been thrown into east and west folds before the 
Cretaceous period, and thiB earlier set of movements a ls o 
grew in intensity towards the south. It would seem then 
at first sight that the structure of the later rocks gives #n 
easy clue to the structure of the older rocks burjed beneath 
them This is by no means the case. That the movements 
manifested in the Oolitic and Cretaceous rocks followed the 
same general line as the older movement admits of little 
doubt, but that the later structures correspond in detail with 
the earlier is improbable. 

A brief examination of the region where the Carboniferous 
rocks disappear under the Secondary formations will give 
the grounds for this statement. There we find that the 
Trias posies over the complicated flexures of the Mendip 
axis in undulations so gentle as to prove that those flajtufei 
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had/been completed before It was deposited. Nor again do 
the members of the Oolitic group of the rocks cropping 
out In succession further cast, show any such folds as those 
visible In the Carboniferous, and it is not until we have 
passed over a considerable tract of Secondary rocks in which 
there are no signs of east and west folding that we reach 
the anticlines of the Vales of Pewsey and Wardour. Nor 
can We then fit these folds in the Cretaceous formation on 
to any visible axes in the Carboniferous rocks In these 
circumstances it would be unjust to suppose that such 
sync lutes and anticlines as those of the London and Hamp¬ 
shire basins, or of the Weald, coincide with previously 
formed synclines and anticlines in the older rocks They 
give a clue to the position of the old axis, but not necessarily 
to the details of its structure Yet it 15 upon the deter¬ 
mination of the position of the older anticlines and synclines, 
and of their Intersection with the north and south disturb¬ 
ances, that we must depend for locating concealed coal¬ 
fields So far but little has been done In the forty-eight 
years since the question was first mooted by Godwin-Austen 
The existence of a coalfield In Kent has been proved, and 
what appears to be a prolongation of a disturbance from 
the Pas de Calais along the south-western side of it The 
other borings which have reached the Paleozoic floor round 
London and at Harwich have thrown but little light on the 
details of its structure By far the greater part of the 
ground remains yet to be explored 
In this brief review of the earth-movements of one period, 
as manifested in one small part of the globe, we have found 
reason to conclude that they were the result of compression 
and upheaval, that the crust yielded to the compression by 
overthrusting and buckling along certain belts, that these 
belts in the north of England and the Midlands ran for the 
most part north and south, diverging, however, to the 
south-west and to the south-east, while in the south of 
England they took an east and west direction and con¬ 
centrated themselves along a belt of country which presents 
the phenomena of crushing on a stupendous scale We have 
touched In two cases the flanks of a mountain-range, the 
Caledonian, which was built and ruined before the Carbon¬ 
iferous period, the Armoncan, which was built after that 
period, and which, though it has stirred so recently as the 
late Tertiary period, and so energetically as to initiate the 
physical features and river-system of the south of England, 
yet expended the greater part of its energy before the 
Permian period Lastly, we have found evidence, In the 
majority of cases, that the disturbances were but renewals 
of movement along 1 lines of weakness long before estab¬ 
lished, and that in several cases there has been further 
renewal along the same lines during successive periods later 
than the one we have considered With such a history 
before us, and with the knowledge that mountain-ranges 
have been built in other parts of the world by the upheaval 
of strata of almost recent date, we have more cause to 
wonder that the Internal forces have left this quarter of the 
globe alone for so long, than reason to believe that they 
have ceased to exist Changes of level, however, have taken 
place in comparatively recent times, and are now In progress 
1 hough almost Imperceptibly slow, they serve to remind us 
that a giant lies sleeping under our feet who has stretched 
his limbs In the past, and will stretch them again in the 
future. Nor In view of the fact that the structures I have 
described have only been revealed by the denudation of vast 
masses of strata does it seem unreasonable^to suppose that 
they are deep-seated phenomena The slow changes of level 
qtay be the outward manifestation of more complicated 
movements being in progress at a depth 
It is intei'ettlng to speculate on what appearance the globe 
would have presented had it not been enveloped in an atmo¬ 
sphere and covered for the most part with water Owing 
to those circumstances it possesses the power of healing old 
wounds ahd burying old scars In their absence we may 
suppose that the belts of crushing and buckling would have 
given rise to ridges growing in size at every renewal of 
movement, for fhey would have been neither levelled by 
denudation, nor smoothed over by sedimentation This 
globe, we may suppose, would have appeared to the in¬ 
habitant* of another planet as being encompassed In a net- 
woriCi and Ure are prompted to ask Whether our astronomers 
can distinguish in any other plAnbt markings that may be 
attributable tb this causa. I must remind you, however, 
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how much more remains to be done than I have been able 
to touch upon to-day The map [appended to the address] 
represents one episode only In a long series of events, and 
a senes of such maps would be required to illustrate the first 
appearance of lines of weakness in the earth's crust, the 
subsequent renewals of movement along those lines, and the 
formation of new lines in successive geological periods 
With the case thus set out we shall be justified in appealing 
to the physicists for an explanation of the restlessness of 
this globe 


NOTES . 

The Antarctic relief ship Terra Nova arrived at Plymouth 
on Sunday night last, and afterwards left far Sheerness 
It will be remembered that the Terra Nova , in rompany 
with the Morning, was engaged in the expedition for the 
relief of the Discovery, which was ire-bound in the Antarctic 
Sea The two relief ships left Hobart together, and first 
encountered pack ice on January 4 They saw the mast¬ 
heads of the Discovery on January 8, and the rrevvs of the 
three ships were engaged from that time until February 14 
in blasting a passage through the is miles of ice which 
lay between the Discovery and open water When they got 
within two miles of the Discovery the ire began to break 
up freely, and the task was quickly completed The Dis¬ 
covery, having been supplied with coal by the Terra Nova, 
began her homeward journey, the two vessels during the 
early stages travelling in company Subsequently the vessels 
parted owing to bad weather, but met again at the Auck¬ 
land Isles Thence they proceeded to Lyttelton and home 

The first instalment of specimens collected b> the National 
Antarctic Expedition in the Discovery has, according to the 
Times, arrived at the British Museum (Natural History) 
It consists of the collection of sealskins obtained by the 
expedition in the pack ice and in McMurdo Strait in the 
Polar summers of iqoi-a, 1003-4, It is proposed to await the 
arrival of the Discovery before dealing with this instalment, 
which has been sent On ahead in order to ensure the proper 
preservation of the specimens, but the report which has 
been received with the collection indicates that the four 
species of true seals known to occur in the \ntarctic are 
all represented It is probable that the collection also 
contains one or more specimens of the elephant-<;eal from 
McMurdo Strait, a region where it was not hitherto known 
to exist The remainder of the specimens collected by the 
expedition are coming home in the Discovery On the 
arrival of the Discovery , the natural histor) specimens will 
be sent to the Cromwell Road Museum to be worked Out, 
the trustees of the British Museum having, says the Times, 
undertaken the clasalfixation, description, and publication 
of the biological and geological results or the expedition 

Wx much regret to have to announce the death, in his 
seventy-fourth year, of Dr J D Everett, FRS, for thirty 
years professor of natural philosophy at Queen's College, 
Belfast 

We note with great regret the death of the Rev Dr 
H P Gurney, principal of the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which occurred on Saturday last 
through a fa]] while climbing in the Alps. Dr. Gurney, who 
did much to further the Interests of science and education, 
became principal of the Durham College of Science in 1894, 
and was also professor of mathematics and lecturer in 
mineralogy in the some institution In Newcastle he was 
a recognised leader In educational matters, and was a 
co-opted member of both the Newcastle and the Northumber¬ 
land education committees, being -particularly useful on the 
higher and other sub-committees 
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Ft was arranged some tlnte ago to promote a public 
memorial to Sir Thomas Browne p the author of 11 Religla 
Medici/' and the executive committee to which was 
entrusted the work of carrying out the scheme has com¬ 
missioned Mr Henry Pegram, A R A , to make a statue 
for erection in the Haymarket, Norwich. 

It is the Intention of the Senate of the University of 
Heidelberg to establish a gold medal In honour of Prof, 
Kuno Fischer, and to award the same every five years for 
work on the history of philosophy in Germany 

According to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the sum of 500! has been placed with the 
authorities of the University of Heidelberg to award a prize 
every three jeers for the best therapeutic achievement during 
the previous three years published first in German literature. 
The donor is Prof Czerny, and the gift is in honour of 
the clinician Adolf Kussmaul, on whose birthday the prize 
is to be awarded 

A MOVEMENT is on foot 111 Bombay, according to the 
Pioneer Mail, to provide a memorial to Mr J N Tata, the 
munificent donor of the research institute in India, and a 
preliminary meeting to further the object was recently 
held, at which a provisional memorial committee was 
formed It was resolved to call a public meeting to decide 
as to the best way of perpetuating the memory of Mr Tata 

Thr title of grand offieier de la Ltgion d’honneuf has 
been conferred upon M Tillaux, president of the Paris 
Academy of Medicine Prof Blondlot, well known for his 
researches with ti-rays, has been promoted to be offieier, and 
M. J Li£geois becomes ehevaher 

According to a Reuter telegram of Sunday last from 
Athens, violent and repeated earthquake shocks have been 
felt in the island of Patmos, causing severe damage 
Several houses were destroyed in the villages 

The Alexandria correspondent of the Daily Chronicle re¬ 
ports that a severe earthquake, moving in a north-westerly 
direction, was felt at Suez early on Monday morning last 

Thr Sixth International Zoological Congress opened at 
Berne on Monday last under the presidency of Prof Studer, 
of Berne The next congress will be held at Boston, Mass , 
In 1907, 

Tub annual meeting of the Association of German Men 
of Science and Medical Practitioners is to be held this year 
at Breslau from September 18 to 34 

The department of medicine (under the chairmanship of 
Prof Osier) of the forthcoming International Congress of 
Arts and Science which Is to take place In connection with 
the St Louis Exposition from September 19 to 35, is Co be 
divided into the following twelve sections 4 —Public health, 
preventive medicine, pathology, therapeutics and ‘pharma¬ 
cology, internal medicine, neurology, psychiatry, surgery, 
gynaecology, ophthalmology, otology and laryngology, and 
paediatrics According to the British Medical Journal the 
following English medical men will take part in the pro* 
ceedings, viz —Major Ronald Ross, C.B., F R S , In the 
section of preventive medicine, Sir Lauder Brunton, F R S., 
In that of therapeutics and pharmacology j Prof, Clifford 
Allhutt, F.R S,, in that of Internal medicine; and Sir Felix 
Symon, C V O , in that of otology and laryngology. 

The New York ^Ikrd of Health has voted the sum of 
aooof. to defray the expanses of a commission of experts 
whose duty it shall be to inquire into the prevalence of 
pneumonia,, and to auggtst means of checking the evil 1 
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According to the WutminsUr Garnetts, the formation of 
a National League for Physical Education add 
meet has been suggested, the object Of which k to fender 
assistance to all the bodies at present working fer the 
health of the people to extend the benefits of training 
throughout the country The movement Is the outcome of 
the recently Issued report of the committee on physical 
deterioration, upon which we commented last week, and 
it has, we understand, the support of many Influential 
medical men and others 

An exhibition of mineral products and hydraulic machinery 
is to be held in Barcelona next month, and the time for 
receiving applications for space from intending 1 exhibitors 
has been extended up to August 31. Exhibits themselves 
coming from abroad will be received even after the ex¬ 
hibition has been opened 

It is reported in Engineering that the Government has 
decided to establish a wireless telegraph station on the 
Marsden, about three miles from South Shields, The 
station, which is to be primarily used for securing com¬ 
munication with passing warships, will be erected on the 
edge of the cliffs, which command a view north and south 
for miles along the coast 

It is stated m the Engineer that experiments with electric 
motive power are to be Lamed out on the State railways 
of Sweden, and that to cover the cost of the same the sum 
of 23,500! has been granted The experiments are to be 
begun at the beginning of next year, 

Da. Max Uhlr, who for some months past has been 
carrying on archeological explorations on the coast of Peru 
for the department of anthropology of the University of 
California, has, says Science , made new excavations at 
Ancon, in several parts of the so-called necropolis, with the 
view of determining the relative ages of the cultures repre¬ 
sented by the different kinds of mummies and objects 
After abundant material for this purpose had been obtained, 
excavations were made a short distance south of Ancon 
Here, in a hitherto unsuspected deposit free from mummies, 
remains of an early culture distinct in character from any 
other in Peru were found After completing his investi¬ 
gations at this spot, Dr. Uhle proceeded northward along 
the coast towards Supe or beyond 

M Doumergue, the French Colonial Minister* has just 
sent, as a circular letter addressed to the governors of the 
different French colonies, a note drawn up by the Minuter 
of Public Instruction pointing out the special interest 
attached to the study of the properties of radio-active sub¬ 
stances. The governors are invited to undertake Inquiries 
with a view to the discovery in the French colon)** of 
mineral deposits containing radium. It Is hoped that the 
governors will be able to secure the interested assistance of 
travellers and engineers, and in this way succeed In finding 
such mineral veins. 

Thr Port Erin Biological Station has been more fully 
occupied by students during 1904 than in any previous 
season Thirty-two workers have occupied tables since 
Easter, and at times the accommodation and resources of 
the institution have been severely taxed The aquarium 
attached to the institution la becoming increasingly popular 
with the public- On one day last week (the record so far) 
486 visitors Were admitted, 

Wireless telegraphy Is *6* being turned to practical use 
for weather forecasting, and ft advance is to b*. made In 
our knowledge of the law of storms, it la probably fan, this 
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tbit to giuet look. Th* Daily Telegraph has 
mad&'d* fast venture in the direction, and Us enterprise 
propiljtos success in the future In affording information of 
the approach of bad *eather. Disturbances are always 
trafe&lng the Atlantic, and they follow a course from W 
to Lf or perhaps more often from S.W. to N.E. These 
storm areas exert a considerable Influence on our weather, 
and If In the summer months they do not actually occasion 
galea of any strength they are the cause of the rains and 
unsettled weather which we experience In the winter, 
when our coasts are often swept by severe gales, wire¬ 
less telegraphy will probably be of considerable value in 
giving early intimation of the approach of storms, and 
as Marcom’s system is improved, and the messages can be 
sent afjBater distances from our shores, the advantage 
will badGfch enhanced The Meteorological Council was 
some HE since in correspondence with Lloyd's with 
respect ^Peaking advantage of wireless telegraphy, but up 
toffee present it has not been found possible to conclude 
a^r arrangements * 


According to the a paper was recently read before 

the Paris Afcdemy of Medicine by MM Raymond and 
Zimmer on the results of the application of a tube of radium 
containing live cubic centimetres to various patients suffer¬ 
ing from nervous affections In hysterical cases the results 
were the same was the case in musculo-spiral 

paralysis and acute facial neuralgia. Very remarkable 
results, however, were obtained as regards the painful 
phenomena of tabes Peripheral pains were rapidly and 
completely relieved, and In eeveral grave Instances of gastric 
crisis great relief was obtained These results induced the 
observers to try the effects of X-rays, and they consider 
that they met with great encouragement These results 
are to be communicated at some future meeting of the 
academy. 

We have received from Messrs. Brewster, Smith and Co. 
the following pieces of apparatus, which will be found 
exceedingly useful by workers in chemical laboratories — 
A self-lighting Bunsen burner for lecture table use, in which 
a two-way cock first directs a stream of gas on some black 
platinum, which, becoming heated, raises the temperature 
of some fine platinum wires sufficiently for these to Ignite 
the gas from the burner itself. A burette holder with a new 
form of screw-clamping arrangement which is easily and 
quickly adjusted, and is a decided improvement on the older 
forms A small turbine motor, which may be worked from 
the usual high-pressure water supply at from aooo to 4000 
revolutions per minute, will be found very efficient in stirring 
and agitating operations A circular wire which may be 
adjusted by a screw to the desired size acts very effectively 
in fastening a connecting tube on to a high-pressure water 
tap An Improved cheap form of Ramsay burner, with 
two forks for supporting the combustion tube at various 
heights above the burner, gives a very uniform flame along 
It* entire length 

According to some experiment* on the "formation of ozone 
at high temperatures by Mr. J. R. Clement, published in 
the 4 nmIm der Physik, vol. xlv. p, 334, no trace of ozone 
is formed When pure oxygen 11 passed over the conducting 
sabstance df a Nernzt lamp electrically heated to a tempera¬ 
ture of ,sooo a -3ooo” C. When a trace of nitrogen Is present, 
the Issuing oxygen liberates iodine froi^ potassium 
MMs Nlvijk, and the author believes that most of the 
recorded obswhretione of ozone formation at high tempera- 
tures-are In Veolity due to the formation of small quantities 
of oxide* g nitrogen. 
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11 The Geology of the Country around Kingsbndge and 
Salcombe " is the title of a memoir Issued by the Geological 
Survey In explanation of the new series geological maps 
155 and 356. In it the author, Mr. W A- E. Ussher, has 
fully described the rocks of this difficult area. In the 
northern part there is no doubt about the Devonian age 
of the slates and grits, which are grouped with the Dart¬ 
mouth slates and the Meadfoot and Looe beds In the 
southern part of the area there Is a tract of highly altered 
sedimentary and basic rocks, of mica schists and quartz 
schists, together with green or hornblende-epidote schists. 
Much controversy has arisen concerning the age of these 
metamorphic rocks, and although the author appears in¬ 
clined to regard them as altered Devonian, he has refrained 
from expressing any definite opinion with regard to them 
His careful and detailed record of facts will greatly aid 
further research There are brief descriptions of the New 
Red rocks of Thurlertone and Slapton, and of the Pleistocene 
and recent deposits 

Dr J A U dden contributes an essay on the geology of 
the Sliafter Silver Mine district, in Presidio County, Texas 
(Bull Unlv Texas, No 24) The district is composed of 
Carboniferous with possibly Permian rocks and Lower 
Cretaceous strata, the whole being Invaded by intrusive 
bosses, dykes, and sheets of various igneous rocks In¬ 
cluding granite, dionte, andesite, and rhyolite, while 
extensive lava flows have covered about one-third of the 
land The mineral deposits, comprising argentiferous 
galena, &e , occur in the Cibolo limestone, which Is prob¬ 
ably of Permo-Carboniferous age, and the Shafter Mine, 
the only successful silver mine in the State, has been profit¬ 
ably worked for nearly twenty years In the present report 
attention u mainly directed to the Carboniferous and 
Cretaceous strata and their fossils, of which detailed records 
are given 

In reference to the paragraph in our issue of July 98 
with regard to recent captures in England of examples of 
the striped hawk-moth (Dailephilo Uvormca), Mr F H. 
Perry Coste writes to us from Polperro, Cornwall, stating 
that one of these insects was captured near that village on 
August 1. Its wings were so rigid that good setting was 
impossible, and this leads the writer to believe that, like 
all British members of the species, it was a migrant from 
the Continent Our correspondent would be glad to hear 
whether any of the other recently taken specimens were 
in the same condition, and whether they were captured 
near the shore 

A rbmahkablb instance of protective resemblance is de¬ 
scribed by Mr L, ]. Cole in a, paper on pycnogonid 
arachnids published in vol. xxll. (pp. 315-388) ol die 
Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society. The 
pycnogomds In general are long-bodled, long-limbed, spid e r 
like creatures, somewhat recalling the stick insect! In their 
fantastic contour. The form in question (Auoplodactyha 
ins 1 gms bermudensis) has this Irregular bodily contour 
specially developed, and is further remarkable for Its color¬ 
ation of mingled pink and yellow 4 It thus corresponds 
very closely, both In form and colour, with a hydroid zoo¬ 
phyte (ObeUa margmata) of common occurrence in the 
Bermuda sea, among the branches of which it Ifvea, A 
coloured plate Illustrates the striking resemblance between 
the two organisms 

The Irish Naturalist for August contains two botanical 
papers of considerable interest, (fee ejjto, by the Rev H. IV. 
Lett, recording a new species of liverwort {Adelanthus 
dugortiturU) from Dugort, in the UJaAd of Achllf, and Chq 
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other, by Mr C. Reid, annoontin|j C^ie discovery In the 
*' elk-marl " of Lough GUr of remains o| the submerged 
flowering plant Naia j marina 4 tht Hew liverwort, 
aunouely enough, appears to be very' similar to a species 
from Tierra del Fuego. The Naias, we may remind our 
readers, !■ now found living only in one spot in Great 
Britain, namely, Hickling Broad, but has been found fossil 
In several localities, although it was hitherto totally un¬ 
known in Ireland 

Several pamphlets dealing with forestry problems have 
been received from the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture Discussing the future supply of railroad ties, Mr* 
H von Schrenrk, in a Bulletin, shows that timber of 
inferior quality is rendered as durable os that of a better 
quality by treatment with suitable preservative substances, 
A recent process, which is still in the experimental stage, 
makes use of a strong sugar solution in which the timber 
is boiled With the adoption of softer timber, the method 
of fastening the rails requires consideration, and the re¬ 
spective forms of spikes, plates, and dowels are con¬ 
trasted In a Bulletin on the planting of white pine, Mr 
H B Kempton compares the results obtained on four 
different woodlots, from which it is concluded that the 
expense of laying out a pure white pine plantation is con¬ 
siderable, but this may be reduced by planting Less expensive 
seedlings, such as sugar maple, between, and these are cut 
down when thinning is required 

41 A Critical Revision of the Genus Eucalyptus M is the 
title of a memoir by Mr J H Maiden, director of the 
Sydney Botanic Gardens, which has reached the fourth part 
Two species, Eucalyptus tncrassala and Eucalyptus 
/occunda, with varieties, are descrlbrd and figured in a 
number of plates 

The extension section of the Manchester Microscopical 
Society has just Issued an attractive list of popular science 
lectures (fifty-four in all) which have been arranged for 
delivery by its members during the coming winter The 
object of the scheme Is to bring scientific knowledge, in a 
popular form, before societies which are unable to pay large 
fees to professional lecturers, the work of lecturing and 
demonstrating being gratuitous on the part of the members 

Tub Department of the Interior of Canada has recently 
issued a “ Dictionary of Altitudes in the Dominion of 
Canada," by James White, the work bring a supplement 
to that author's "Altitudes in Canada" The arrange¬ 
ment Is alphabetical, by provinces and territories, and the 
volurtie should be of service to engineers, surveyors, and 
others who wish to know the altitude of any place in the 
dominion 

Vol. 1. of the second series of the Proceedings of the 
London Mathematical Societv which has just been pub¬ 
lished by Mr F Hodgson, of Farnngdon Street, contains 
obituary notices of Profs L Cremona, G Salmon, 
J. Willard Gibbs, and Mr G H Stuart, In addition to the 
papers read before the society from January, 1903, to 
February, 1904. 

* ^ Tag volume for 1903 of the Journal and Proceedings 

* the Royal Society of New South Wales has just reached 
uH. It is Issued In this country by George Robertson and 
Co., of 17 Warwick Square, E C 

Wb have received a copy of a catalogue (published by 
Rae Brothers, Melbourne) of the fine collect ion of eggs and 
, nests of Australian birds L in the possession of Mr. D. 
le Souef, director of the Melbourne Zoological Gardens. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Return or Trupei/b Second (1S73) Coift^^The 
comet Tempel, (1873), which baa a period Of atyotyt C<a8 
years, made its last perihelion passage on July sft # 1899, 
and should, therefore, reappear during the later months 
the present year Although this object will be but of feeble 
intensity throughout the apparition, it should ceftamly be 
observable, therefore M J Cornel, of the Paris Bureau 
des Longitudes, has calculated a daily ephemerls for |t 
from the following elements, which were computed by 
Mr. Schulof This ephemeris, an extract from which is 
given below, covers the period July 39—October 9£, and 
Is published in No 396a of the Asironomische Nach- 
rtchten 

Epoch 1904 October 30*0 M.T Pans 

M =357 5* 49 
ce-185 44 39 
fl =120 59 52 
* = 12 38 55 
9 =32,5° 3 7 
ji =672 *175 
log a =10 41868 

In computing these elements the perturbations of Jupiter 
and Ssturn have been taken into account 1 

Ephemeris I2h (M T Pans) 

1904 ■ (app) J Upp ) log A 

h m ■ ■ h 

Aug 17 14 23 45 -4 9 10 * 0 2242 

„ ai 14 31 13 -5 17 34 ’ 6 2268 

.1 25 14 39 4 -62633 * 02292 

„ 29 14 47 17 ~7 35 56 0231$ 

Sept. 2 14 55 53 ~ 8 45 3* °‘233 6 

>1 6 15 4 51 ■ -9 55 4 

Spectra of Neptune and Uranus —The results of a 
photographic study of the spectra of Neptune and Uranus 
are given in No 13 of the Lowell Observatory Bulletins 
by Mr. V. M Sljpher, reproductions of the photographs 
being given on an accompanying plate * 

The spectrogram of Neptune extends from A 4300 IOtD, 
and is compared with that of the solar type star 0 
Gem 1 norum There is an apparent brightening, in the 
planetary spectrum, on the more refrangible side of 6 
which seems to indicate intrinsic emission, but may be due 
to the contrast afforded by two strong absorption bands. 
Hjfl is stronger in the Neptunian spectrum, and one photo¬ 
graph shows Hy stronger, thereby indicating the presence 
of free hydrogen in the planet's atmosphere 

The spectrum of Uranus from F to A 350 exhibits no 
departure from the normal solar spectrum, but on One 
photograph there is apparently a line in the position of D|, 
indicating, if real, the presence of helium. 

A comparison of the two spectra shows that although 
free hydrogen is present, in the atmosphere of Uranus it 
is not so abundant as in that of the outer planet. Three 
bands situated at A 510, A 543, and A 577, respectively, are 
also stronger in the spectrum of the latter, thereby indicat¬ 
ing that the atmosphere of Neptune is much more exten¬ 
sive than that of Uranus The origins of these bands are 
at present unknown, unless the second and third are due 
to water-vapour, and Mr SUpher suggests that they may be 
due to gases lighter than, but slmHar to, hydrogen and 
helium, which have not been recorded in stellar spectra 
because the temperature conditions in stars are, probably, 
unfavourably high 

The Variable Radial Velocity of B Orionis.—I n a 
recent paper, Prof. Hartmann pointed out that the value 
which he obtained for the period of the 11 oscillations " of 
B Orionis did not agree with those previously published by 
M Desiandres. 

The latter observer now shows, In No. 3963 of the 
Astronomuche Nachnchlen, that although the result* are 
divergent the observations are confirmatory, for his result 
was based on very few observations, and is exactly, on** 
third of the value obtained by Prof Hartmaiidsahe numbers 
being 192 and 573 (days) respectively Pm, Pickering 
pointed out some time ago that periods of variaMe radial 
velocity which are derived frotn few observations are 
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llfetlj to product oeeeptobto Him, which may, however 
be muififpies or subdmfoplea of the true values. * 

The intensity of the Mqpdoft ipectrogrwu about the 
region X 39s w not sufficient to confirm, or refute, the 
observation of Prof. Hartmann that the 11 K " (calcium) 
line does not appear to share in the periodic displacements 
of the other lines in the spectrum 

The Solar Surface during 2903 —The annual report of 
the observations of solar phenomena made at the Lyons 
Observatory during 1903 appears In the August number 
of the Bulletin de la Soctiti astronomique de France, 
wherein M, ). Guillaume gives comparative tables show¬ 
ing the numbers, areas, and distribution of spots and 
faculm for the years 1900-1903 inclusive 
Of the a60 observing days in 1903 there were only 
thirty-eight on which 11 no spots ” was recorded. Both the 
numbers and areas of spots show a marked increase on the 
previous war, the figures being 190a, 33 and 1785 
millionths, ^ and 1903, 115 and 8440 millionths The mean 
latitude, for both hemispheres, during 1903 was K)°3, in 
place of 15° 9 and ai°s for 1901 and 190a respectively 
The groups of faculs were fewer in number'during- 1903 
than in 190a (334 and 363 respectively), but their total area 
was a little more than twice as great (204 1 and 97 6 
thousandths respectively), whilst their mean latitude was 
37® 8, as compared with 38° 8 in 190a, and 35° 8 in 1901 
The preponderance of spots in the northern hemisphere 
remarked In 1901 and 1902 changed over to the southern 
hemisphere in 1903, the total areas during last year being 
S 5071 millionths, N 3369 millionths 
From the Stables showing their distribution in latitude 
and longitude, one sees that the greatest augmentations of 
both spots and facuke, in each hemisphere, took place in 
the same zones. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford —Dr. Wm Osier, F R S , has, with the King’s 
approval, been appointed rsgius professor of medicine in 
succession to Sir John Burdon Sanderson, Bart , F.R S 
Prof Osier has, since 1889, filled the chair of the principles 
and practice of medicine at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 

Cambridge —In connection with the visit of the British 
Association; the degree of Doctor of Science, honoris causa, 
will on August aa be conferred on the following —J. O 
Backlund, director of the Pulkova Observatory ; Prof . H. 
Becquerel, Pans; Prof J W. Brlihl, Heidelberg, Prof A 
Engler, Berlin, Prof P H von Groth, Munich, 
P Kabbadias, Athens, Prof A Kossel, Heidelberg, Prof. 
H F. Osborn, New York, N G Pierson, Amsterdam, 
Prof. V Volterra, Rome; Sir David Gill, K C B , F R.S , 
A W. Hewitt, the Australian anthropologist. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K C B., F.R S.; Major P. A MacMahon, F.R.S.; 
Sir W. Ramsay, K C.B , F R.S. 1 Prof A. Schuster, F R.S , 
Sir W T. Thiselton-Dyer, KCMG.FRS 

The first list of successful cahdidates for the university 
diploma in tropical medicine and hygiene has just been 
issued by the examiners (Sir P Manson, Major Ross, and 
Dr, Nuttall). It includes the following —A R Cleveland, 
A. R. J, Douglas, G. Elyott, P. N. Gerrard, C M Heanley’ 
I C B. Statham, C A. Suvoong, and J C Thompson. 

Mr, S. A. McDowall, Trinity, has been appointed assistant 
to the superintendent of the Museum of Zoology (Dr S F 
Harmer) 

De. ALBERT S. GrOnbauu, lecturer in experimental 
medicine at the University of Liverpool, and director of 
dancer research at Liverpool, has been appointed professor 
of pathology and bacteriology in the University of Leeds 
m the place of Prof Trevelyan, who it retiring. Dr. George 
Wilson has been appointed to the newly created lectureship 
in civil engineering'in the same university 

The syllabus for 1904-5 Qf the Redruth School Mines 
shows that dftuccessful local effort is being made to provide 
fftlttttaal scuhtiAc training In mining to those engaged in 
Ms Important Comilh Industry Toe main object of the 
School of Mlnee is to provide theoretical and practical In- 
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stniction In mining Md ,ttfo illld aubjtcta euentl.l to tho 
training of competent mining engineers. The training in 
practical mining is given at the Basset Mines and at other 
mines in the locality, Under the geneeal supervision of ait 
instructor The practical underground work Includes the 
timbering of shafts and levels Students are taught, In 
addition, the methods of prospecting for minerals in all 
positions, and are trained to detect favourable Indications 
on the surface They are shown by examples in the neigh* 
bourhood how to costean for lodes, and how to detect thfti 
effect of cross-courses and slides on the lodes. The difM^t 
cnees between fissure veins, gash veins, and contact {(dt9 
are pointed out by examples, the manner In which the 
lodes are affected by passing through the different strata, 
and the effect the bearing of the lode hes on its productive¬ 
ness in certain districts Studies are made of the maps of 
the neighbourhood, and opportunities afforded for examin¬ 
ation of other mines now working, and for investigating, 
as far as possible, those that have been abandoned 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July.25 —M Mascart in the chair — 
On a functional equation Emile Picard.—Chemical and 
geological study of some springs in the north of 
Madagascar Georges Ltmolne and Paul Lavnolviw.—On 
some facts relating to the observation of variations In the 
lustre of phosphorescent sulphides under the action of 
n-rays or analogous phenomena E Bletmt.—The academy 
was Invited to send delegates to the second International 
Botanical Congress at Vienna, to be held from June 1a Co 18, 
1905 —On a relation between the minima and maxima oT 
sun-spots Alfred An wot.—On the singularities of the 
equation 

y 1 = A 0 -f-A l y +A a y a +A a y* 

Pierre Boutroux.—On the absorption of gases by wood 
(harcoal at low temperatures Sir James Dtwir. Thd 
liquid air calorimeter is used to determine the heat liberated 
by the absorption of certain gases m charcoal, the volume 
absorbed being measured With all gases except helium, 
the volume absorbed is greatly increased by low tempera* 
ture Absorption of gases with charcoal at low temperatures 
forms a good method of producing a vacuum —On .the 
nature of n and n, radiations, and on the radio-actHrHV 
of the bodies which emit these radiations - J Becquerel. 
—On the refraction of n- and r^-rays. J DeoquerBl.— 
On the contemplation in a dark room of surfaces feebly 
illuminated by certain special lights The case of object* 
of linear form FPL* Roux.—The phenomena of 
magnetic viscosity in soft industrial steels, and their 
influence on the methods of measurement * Ra^moqd 
Jouaint.—Magnetic exploration of the Gulf or PadirAc 
E MatMa*—On the earthquake of July 13, 1904, in the 
central Pyrenees E Msrdiand.—On the discharge of 
electricity in the air at the summit of the Eiffel TOtaty 
during the storm of July 24 A B. OhauvMu.—On thd? 
form taken by thallous iodide on being deposited froth 
solution D Qsrnsi.—On radlo-actiVe lead, radio-tellurium* 
and polonium A Debluritui—Aotioh 6f zinc on the 
tungstates of sodium L A, Hallopfeau.—On the add 
pyrophosphate of silver J Oavallor.—On the composition 
of the homologues of Schwemfurt green 1 Georges VlArd.— 
The heat of formation of the tnsulphidpe of antimony r MM 
Oulnehmnt and Ohrdtlon.—On polishing and connected 
scientific phenomena F. Osmond and G. Oartaud.—On 
vlnyldimethyl acetic acid EE BIaIba and A Oourtot. 
—0-Oxyalkyl and 0-oxyphenyl ethylqpe ketones The 
action of hydroxyl amine and pnenyjhydrazine' CL 

Moureu and M Braohln.—The action of oxalacetlc ether 
on aromatic aldehydes in the presence of g^naphthy I amines 
L J Blirton and A Oonduohd.—The action of aci# 
chlorides on tertiary bases with an aromatic nucleus 4 VJ 
Auger.—On the genera] arrangement of the nervous system 
in Rusoa ehita y var oblonga (Desmaret) G Qulntaret. 
—On the Intracellular contents of the parenchyma of certain 
fruits. Wladkmr Tlehsftilrow.^)n the anatomy of the* 
tuber* ftf Euphorbia fntuy 1 Marcel DubArd and RfenA 
Vigutpr -Contribution to the study of blight in tobacco 
leaves , MM. Nuyfues and Ferrsau^RiAswtm on the 
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mechanism of rasptratorj^mlmefclQlL .The production of \ * welfrws from M 
citric add ftt atfbmycn\ P. Mui^^.Ferrltf,-On other collector 
the lav of BnyaJ# and ftho reticula* hypothesis - G chair'place, AI 


Klairid—On thmioda of heavy spar cttledV'.Ja Chandelette,” 
near Ylflef^rt: marcel ftuddrmo.—On the evolution of the 
zone of sub-Carpathian depreeilona In Roumania E. 
4fo Martonna-^Thi relation between seiamlc phenomena 
and the geological agg of a chain or region * M de 
Mofttessus <10 Bailors.—On the property possessed ( by 
diftalrv portions of the human body of continually giving 
Opt, k ponderable emanation Julies Moyar-—New facts on 
tNe of the nervous system in the function of the heart,. 
Jean poflel aqd K ArkmnguoUky.—Toxic substances 
extracted» from the egg* of Jhe tortoise and of the hen", 
Gualieye Lolaol#— Researches on the poison of beea , C 
PMtaili.—On the bactericidal prdphi'ties ef tile secretions 
Of; parasitic worms h, JamrnM *hd JT. Mandoul-—*On 
Che infectious nature^pf the anemia of the horse MM 
Vallie and OarrU. 

August 8.—M Mascart in the chair r-On the changes of 
Curvature exhibited ,bv the ait bubble In spirit levels,. uijder 
the influence of temperature variations G BlgourdaVi. 

A particular levels used on a telescope moiMtmg, slppred con¬ 
siderable variations in its constant with templra£ure- This 
was traced to the effect of the expansion .uf ‘the* metallic 
Cuba in which it was mounted, and the conclusion Is drawn 
that for work of precision it is necessary to reject this 
form of mounting, and to use instead a'nickel steel possess- 
Inggfcn expansion eqlial to that ofc the glass —The general 
Wawgtlorts 61 motion of sheets of water infiltrated through 
tne Mil• J Ebusslnsaq, A continuation of a previqps 
AapeC^on the same subject Certain restrictions laid down 
Tn fife first note are removed, and the results worked out 
*to’ a higher degree of approximation —On some results 
recently obtained by metrophotograjshy A Lausesdat 
Soma additlqphl results obtained with the apparatus of 
Pulfrich by the method of parallaxes In the Tyrol, two 
fdptQ^rapha, With a base of '354 metres, have proved 
aufifaent to construct the greater part of a map or the 
district gn the Kale of 1/35,000, including mountains of a 
helghf'of more than 3000 metres, and 8 kilometres distance 
from the base. The apparatus has als6 been successfully 
applied in Canada—Ota the use of a movable reference 
tetrahedron in the geometry of Cayley A Domoufin,— ■ 
OjfrgrOups of the order ^ TF * I of which all the subgroups 
are Abelian M. Petron.—On a theorem of M. Bore I |n 
the theory of integral functions M Hdmopndoe.— On the 
loss of electricity in the air observed at the summit of the 
Eiffel Tower jgdufing the storm of August 4 A. B 
Qh*kiv«^ii*—The theory of dilute solutions, based on the 
law of van ’t Hoff. E AylAa.—On the permanency of 
crystalline forms in crystals F, Osmond and G. Oartmid- 
-H^ew researches on vanadium steels L£on Gulllefe. 
^Noimfll vanadium steels are not more fragile than ordinary 
stqyfs containing the same percentage of carbon Theyafo 
(/ary sensitive to thermal and mechanical treatment —On 
some derivatives pf pentabaslc phosphoric acid - P. 
Lomoult.—On dimethyfpyroarsenic acid E Bnud.^-Op 
die existence of alkaline rocks in Central Africa 1 Louis 
QMtll. # <r 

New South Wales .«* 

Linne&rf Society, June 39 —Dr T Sjojle iDli^ch, 
dent, In the chair.—Descriptions of 'Apstriliail J 
lepidohtera, xvlii , Gelechiad* . , E. Msyrl«k|« El] 

This family forms a smaller proportion' of. the E Tineina Jn 
the Australian region than it does in Europe, apiountrpg, 
perhaps, to about is per cent, of the whole. As,' hpweqBf, 
the species are often retired In habit, small, Inconspicuous, 
And r®ther difficult to study, they have been much neglected, 
avid may perhaps prove eventually to be more relatively 
numerous than they seem at present Fortunately, 6rijy 
seven species were known to Walker, others assigned 
nlm to this family being wrongly attributed Mr, O, Lower 
has In late years described some number, he harkery kindly 
transmitted specimens of all these (frequently the actual 
types) for examination, so that the author has been abld^W 
ascertain positively their identity In all casts, tWb 'Msfisto* 
anca been most valuable Much material in spemmeh^ 
and jk«es of localities has also been received from hlmpajt 
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.... . , Aitoapmer «74 jMrapr are asm ^ecoFoea, of 

prhlch soy a 4 *0 w - Of, this 85 

pedes, or nc$ fiiifOh Mss thao^i&tiKIrd* -nha & the 

endemic geod* Protolechia, taut no r omer* etrjfctly endemic 
genpi attains arty large sue, though 40 out of the 35 genera 
are endemic, so, far as* is known —A Valuable geUcUn 
bacterium Dr“ R Gtefg Smith. A bacterium isolated 
from the tissues of a species of r Strycbn6s grew on gelatin 
aa brittle morulotd colonies which contained an insoluble 
gunf Cultivation at 30° C caused the organism rapidly to 
lose^the faculty or forming this insoluble giim. A soluble 
gum was produced instead, and the colonies In consequence 
became gummy and otherwise uncharacteristic. The gums 
from both forms of baeteria were galactans, and differed 
ohly in solubility —The red string of the sugar-cane 1 Dr 
R Grelg Smith. Instances of the vascular stringy of Che 
sugar-tane being coloured a deep red from the presence of 
a rod gum Ip the large "vessels have been recorded in con¬ 
nection with certain diseases, such as sereh, the yugar-cane 
disease of MasSee, the pine-apple disease of the cyne, and 
red smut (red rot), in all of which it has been denied that 
bacteria produce the gum. The Oases of red string Investi¬ 
gated by the author occurred in apparently healthy plants, 
and also Ip caries affected with gugnmosis The gum was 
produced by BactlluM pttudafabinv j, n.sp., and the cdttiSon 
colour Wqs imparted to it by a mould The co-existence of 
the'two is essential for the production of the colour In the 
vessels of the sugar-epne. Both organisms are described in 
detail The gum gave the reactions for arabin, but «s it 
hydrolysed to gajactoye only it was a galactan 
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NATURAL QISTORY, 

Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum 
{Natural History). Vol. il. E—K Pp. 501-1038 
(London : Published by Order of the Trustees, 1904 ) 
Price 20s. 

Catologus Mammahum, tam viventium quam 
fontlrum, Qumquennale Supplementum. By E. L. 
Trouessart. Fasciculus i. Pp. 1V+28S (Berlin 
Frfedlinder and Son, 1904 ) Price 125 
Our Country's Animals and How to Know Them M a 
Guide to the Mammals, Reptiles, and Amphibians of 
Great Britain By W. J Gordon. Pp. vhi+152. 
(London - Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and 
Co., Ltd., 1904 ) Price 6 s 
HOSE responsible for the preparation of the in¬ 
valuable 41 Catalogue of the Library of the 
Natural History Museum ” are to be congratulated on 
the comparatively short interval which has elapsed 
between the issue of the preceding volume and the 
appearance of the one before us About half the 
works included in the library at the commencement 
of the undertaking are catalogued in the two volumes 
now before the public, so that two more volumes, with 
the addition of a supplement, ought to complete the 
work. Needless to say, the present volume is com- * 
piled on the lines of its predecessor A feature to 
which we may direct attention is the printing of the 
entries in such a manner that they may, if required, be 
cut out so as to form a card catalogue, the names of 
authors being given k in full with each entry. We 
venture to think, however, that it would have been 
better had a few copies been issued with the letterpress 
on one side only of the paper, so as to have been avail¬ 
able for this purpose without the sacrifice of an extra 
copy Another noticeable feature 1$ the care with which 
the dates of publication of works issued in parts have 
been worked out—in many instances for the first time 
—whereby several amendments have been made in the 
commonly accepted dates of certain technical names 
An instance of this is afforded in the case of the large 
series of French vdyages entered on pages 606-608 
under the heading of France, which contain in many 
cases original descriptions of species collected dunng 
the cruises in question. The bibliographical staff of 
the Nattiral History Mtaeum deserves great credit for 
the accuracy and 1 fulness of detail with which this 
work Is compiled. „ ” , 

With Mr.^Palmer’s 44 Index Generum ” (recently 
noticed Iq. Stir cdltinuip) and Dr Trouessart’s work, 
when complete, the a^ud^nt* ought to have little of 
which to Complain in Regard to facilities for reference 
to the meraturi^of htV subject- Not that such facili¬ 
ties were by ad^fftfeattV Uncalled for Duiyng* jhe last 
ten years 6r so 6f new generic, Specific, and 

subspecific names primed far mammals has tieen so 
end sucfa svteM&g' changes (whether for bstter 
Or dewrfnqrfrav papsettconsider) in ciptf&nt 

TVQfiMtMi^turd have^Mn advocated, that, to tye a 
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colloquial expression, naturalists of a conservative type 
scarcely know where they are. It was, therefore, im¬ 
perative that something should be 4 one in the way of 
codifying, and that speedily. Dr. Trouessart, with 
characteristic energy, has stepped into the bread! and 
Supplied the want T v 

The second, and revised, edition of the author's well 
known 11 Catalogue ” was published from 1897 to ± 
1899, the last part containing an appendix. To include 
the additions and changes made since the latter date 
in an appendix would, howevef, have been almost a 
practical impossibility, and as an entirely new edition 
was considered out of the question, Dr. Trouessart 
has followed a kind of middle course by the compila¬ 
tion of the present 14 Supplement,” of which the part 
before us contains the orders Primates, Chiroptera, 
Insectivora, and Carnivora While every genus, 
species, and subspecies i 4 entered, references to the 
original descriptions are given only in cases where the 
terms are new, or where they replace those previously 
in use, in other cases reference 19 merely made to the 
last edition of the 11 Catalogue.” By this plan a vast 
amount of space is saved, without any inconvenience 
to the student—provided he has access to the original 
issue 

Dr. Trouessart professes to have brought his labours," 
only down to January, 1903, but many nantee pro¬ 
posed later on in that year are entered Nearly all 
recent proposed changes in nomenclature are adopted 
—even the transference from the squurel-moqkeys of 
the name Calhthnx to the marmosets so long known 
as Hapale, but apparently the author wfll not accept 
pre-Linnean generic names, as he retains Tnchechus t 
(or the walrus Difference in spelling is considered 
insufficient to justify the use of the same term for 
two distinct species or groups 

Some idea of the magnitude of the task involved in 
the compilation of this supplement may be gleaned 
from the fact that, in the case of the Primates alone, 
the number of specific (exclusive of subspecific) names 
has been increased by thirty-five since the appearance 
of the last edition of the 11 Catalogue,” while motft of 
the genera have been the subjects of more or less 
important changes and revisions. As usual, Dr 
Trouessart's work appears to be exceedingly accurate; 
as to its value to students, nh words of ours are 
necessary It is indispensable and unique * 

We fear Mr. Gordon’s little volume will give rise 
to a new 44 Irish grievance/* for although Great 
Britain is alone mentioned on the title-page, the Irish 
stoat and the fossil vertebrates peculiar to the coal¬ 
fields of the sister island coiAe within its scope. 
Neither is the title In another respect very happy, 

I although we are fain to confess it would be difficult 
to find a single term to replace the word “ animals 11 
in the tense in which'it is here employed. Like most 
other compilers of popular works of this nature, the 
auffiof appears to be totaHy^igmrant of the existence 
off ttUt invaluable publication the 44 Zoological 
at all event., we are otherwise unable to 
atycowt )(pr his omission of any mention of the 
Oumeroy,' subspecie* of mammals now recognised by 

S 
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naturalists as peculiar to the British Islands, with the 
sole exception of Mus sylvaticus wntom. One of the 
worst omissions of this nature U the absence of any 
reference to the marked distinctness of the British 
squirrel and its remarkable seasonal colour-changes 
As regards nomenclature in general, we observe that 
while the author avoids such objectionable alliterations 
as Vulpes vulpes and Lutra lutva, he is in many 
respects—notably in the case of the bats—out of date 

In addition to existing types, the author also records 
extinct forms, but since the amount of descriptive 
matter allotted to these is very brief, the lists of genera 
and species are dismal and uninteresting Nor are 
they free from error, Hyracothenum, for instance, 
being described as tapir-like, while Microchoerus is 
classed as an insectivore instead of as a lemur Equally 
glaring are the errors in the list of fossil reptiles, 
where we find Ornithostoma among the crocodiles, 
the sauropod Bothriospondylus among the theropods, 
the theropod Palseosaurus in the sauropods, and many 
other errors of a similar type, in addition to numerous 
misprints 

The coloured illustrations, although not perhaps 
very artistic, are sufficient m most cases to enable the 
reader to identify the various species without difficulty, 
while the excellent glossary of technical terms should 
prove useful to the beginner While welcoming this 
Uttle volume as an honest attempt to popularise a 
knowledge of the British mammals and reptiles, we 
cannot but regret that the author did not seek 
specialist advice and assistance before going to press. 

R L 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND DEATH 
The Nature of Man Studies in Optimistic Philosophy . 
By E Metchnikoff English Translation edited by 
P Chalmers Mitchell, M.A , D Sc Pp wiu + 309 
(London . W Hememann; New York G P 
Putnam's Sons, 1903.) Price i2j. 6 d 
ROF METCHNIKOFF’S work is already known 
to many; it has been widely read in previous 
editions, and, now that it is offered in an English 
version, will become still more widely known The 
great merits of the work have already been appreci¬ 
ated. The author is an acknowledged master of his 
subject, and no more fruitful source of valuable ideas 
could be imagined than a mind which combined with 
philosophical breadth and acumen an accurate and far- 
reaching knowledge of every grade of organism 
One sees from the apt choice and effective use of 
examples how thoroughly the author has his materials 
at command 

If we might characterise with a word the central 
problem of the book, ethical would seem the term 
most appropriate The key-words are harmony and 
disharmony; we ask Sometimes, Why should we be 
moral? Prof. Metchmkoff’s question » rather, Why 
do wa need morality? The gnawer j ies in the exist¬ 
ence of disharmonies. The first part of the work deals 
with three disharmonies as a matter of scientific dis¬ 
covery \ thep are shown to exist in the structure of 
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organisms throughout Ste vast of ptfpte; n#t 

least do we find in man disharmonies of digesfiooi of 
reproduction, and of self-preservation; the whole dbfe 
cuss ion forms a chapter of extreme interest and 
importance The second part reviews the attempts 
of religion and philosophy to account for or alleviate 
these disharmonies The polemic is seyere; religion 
especially is arraigned for failing in its own ©Sorts 
and hindering those of science; belief in immortality 
is an illusion with which we soothe a mind conscious 
that it has been cheated of its due Old age and death 
form the topic of greatest interest to the author. The 
principle underlying the third and closing section of 
the work is that no natural process should be pro* 
ductive of pain, death as the natural end of life 
should therefore be normally accompanied by a desire 
for the end; desire depends on physical conditions, 
and this harmony can only be produced if life is so 
far prolonged that the desire to live wanes with the 
physical strength This, our author thinks, is a 
harmony which science can in time secure for us, the 
details must be left for the reader to discover; at any 
rate, he will find a topic of great interest excellently 
treated. 

Prof Metchmkoff’s reputation in the scientific 
world is unique; he comes before us here as some¬ 
thing more than a man of science, rather as a prophet, 
one might almost say, as a high priest Faith, dis¬ 
illusioned, is to leave its old temples and take sanc¬ 
tuary in laboratories. If progress dictates this course, 
no prejudice should hinder it Meanwhile the opposi¬ 
tion of the second and third parts of this book affcfcgffe 
an interesting view of the prospects, Take, Sir 
example, the contrast of the philosophic question find 
the scientific answer. The question proppjunded is, 
Can 1 hope for immortality? Science remits that the 
proper term of life is, say, 130 years. *1!he spirit cries 
out to be saved from the prospect'of annihilation; 
science replies that if you live 1 properly you will some 
day want to die! Clearly one question is asked, but 
the answer is the answer of another and a different 
problem The materialistic bias of a scientific posi¬ 
tion, accepted uncritically, seems to have left the re¬ 
futed philosophy and the triumphant science in a kind 
of asymptotic relation. At the best it would seem that 
the theory cannot remove the mental disharmony which 
the realisation of finitude coexisting with the purpose 
to live must always produce, ft Is only in the more 
limited sphere that science succeeds in being optimistic, 
and the optimism of this book is conditioned upon our 
ability to regard the spiritual as a subordinate aspect 
of the material, a point that the disciple may dSlfght 
to accept but the unbeliever desires to have demon¬ 
strated 

The translation of this book seems to have been care¬ 
fully done, with only an occasional divergence from 
accuracy. Why have we three dlefinct spellings of 
Buddha (p, iao)? cp. Bhuddhiafco (p. tao), and 
Bouddha (p. 148) Meringitjs (p. 13a) requires correc¬ 
tion, whHe tile sentence “ So there v wtn only 
Totftrgdneff , . . and cm m <pr * St) might he imjpwM 
In its grammar. O. % i. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF . 

Warrington's Roman Remains. By Thos. May, 
- PE.I, Pp. «7 (Warrington. Mackie, 1904.) 

' Price $r. net. 

Archaeologists have long known ttut a Roman site 
existed near Wilderspool Brewery, dose to the Mersey 
on the south side of Warrington. Discoveries have 
been made during the constructions of various canals, 
and remains have accumulated in Warrington 
Museum Now a local antiquary, Mr. May, has 
attempted during the last eight or nine years to 
excavate a small portion of the site—some two or 
three acres out of an estimated total of thirty or thirty- 
five acres In the volume before us he collects, re¬ 
vises, and illustrates various accounts of his work 
which he had previously published in scattered papers 
The collection is a useful contribution to the local 
study of Roman remains It has the merits and 
demerits of many books of the same kind In his 
general attack on the problem of what Roman 
Warnngron was, we think Mr. May has not succeeded 
He calls it “ a partly fortified industrial town " ex¬ 
tending over a quarter of a mile on both sides of a 
Roman road, but his fortifications are puzzling, and 
his furnaces, smelung floors, &c , do not constitute 
an 11 industrial town 11 in any proper sense of that 
phrase On the other hand, he records interesting 
minor discoveries in the way of pottery and small 
objects, and the traces noted by him of glass * orkers, 
iron vtorkers, and potters are noteworthy, though it 
may be rash to call them 11 the earliest in Britain ” 
The little volume is well illustrated, though printed on 
lather unpleasant paper 


The Experimental Bacterial Treatment of London 
Sewage (London County Council.) By Prof 
Frank Clowes, D Sc , and A C Houston, M B , 
D Sc Pp xii+ 34 2 (London P. S, King and 

Co ) Price ids 

This report contains an account of the experiments 
carried out by the London County Council during the 
years 1402 and 1903. The main conclusions arrived at 
by Prof Clowes in the first part (chemical and general) 
of the report are that coke is a suitable material for 
bacterial beds and does not disintegrate during use, 
that the bacterial effluent of settled sewage from such 
beds does not undergo offensive putrefaction and sup¬ 
ports fish life, ana that the use of chemicals is 
unnecessary when this mode of treatment is adopted 
In the second nart Dr Houston deals with the bacteri¬ 
ological nortion of the,experimental work His results 
seem to show that though the number of bacteria in 
the effluent from coke beds is less than in the corre¬ 
sponding crude sewage the reduction is not well 
marked, and while the bacterial effluent is chemically 
satisfactory, the bacteriological results are usually 
quite the reverse, because the microbes pass through 
the ^oke-beda There seems to be small ground for 
belief that the typhoid bacillus would be destroyed in 
the beds, an important conclusion. 

The report is copiously illustrated with diagrams and 
photomicrographs R. T. Hewlett, 


Round the Coast. A Reading Book for Schools By 
George F Bosworth* Pp, viii + 248. (London 
Oeorge Routledge and Sons, Ltd,, 1904.) Pnc? 
u. Pd. 


T«mn short, miscellaneous reading lesson* will serve 
ip teach boys and girls many interesting facts about 
tht geography and history of England. Numerous 
i are included, and the maps and pictures 
~ the book?* attractiveness, 1 
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; LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

tke Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can fie under Mu 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, refected, 
manuscripts in tended for flu* or any other pari of MATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications] 

Synthesis of Radio-active Substance 

In connection with the suggestive letter of Sir William 
Ramsay and Mr Cooke, the following observation appears 
to be of some interest My friend Prof H H Dixon, iA 
conjunction with Dr Wigham, in the course of some ex¬ 
periments on the /9 and y radiations of radium on bacteria 
used a platinum rod to cast a shadow on the culture, in 
order the better to estimate by contrast whether the rays 
hod effected the culture or not Ihe platinum rod so used 
lo intercept the rays was of cylindrical form and about 
3 mm. in diameter Prof Dixon's and Dr Wigham's 
observations are published in the Proc RDS, and also In 
Nature 

Happening at the time to be repeating some of Dr 
Russell’s well known experiments on the influence of metals 
on photographic plates, I used this rod, among other speci¬ 
mens of metallic elements, to observe their photographic 
activity This was about thirty days after Dr Dixon had 
made his experiments I was surprised to find that the rod, 
after resting twenty-four hours upon an instantaneous plate, 
had not only affected the plate, but had also produced all 
the appearance of intense solansatlon, darkening the plate 
in its neighbourhood, but clearing it completely along the 
line of contact Ihe negative is still in my possession 
In this experiment the only action upon the plate was 
from the y and 0 rays, the radium (5 mgrs ) being enclosed 
in a sealed glass tube 

In a subsequent experiment, a copper coin kept enclosed 
along with some radium contained in an aluminium button, 
when tested photographically, gave no specially marked 
result 

It would be desirable in experiments of the kind described 
by Sir William Ramsay and Mr Cooke that a rays should 
in some cases be permitted to exert their influence If Dr 
Harold Wilson’s suggestion as to the nature of these 
radiations is correct, it may well be that these positive ions 
may take part in synthetic effects. 

1 have already ventured to suggest the possibility of the 
synthetic origin of radium, partly in answer to a difficulty 
I have not seen discussed, r e what becomes of radiated 
ions when these are absorbed by atoms J Joly 

Valencia, Co, Kerry, August 14 


Action of Metals on Photographic Plates 

In the course of the experiments referred to above, a* to 
the nature of the Russell effect, I found that metals (pure 
mercury and polished speculum metal) placed in contact With 
a rapid plate submerged under absolute alcohol, and the 
whole enclosed in an air-tight desiccator over cnlcium 
chloride, afforded the photographic marks on subsequent 
development just as vigorously as If obtained in ordinary 
moist air Is not this experiment sufficient to show that 
Dr, Russell’s eulanation, which refers these marks to the 
formation of hydrogen peroxide, cajtnot be correct 3 Ought 
we not rather To seek the explanation In the Ionising 
properties of metals indicated by other observations? 

August 14 J Jorv 

r v 

11 The Primrose and Darwinism " 

Your readers may remember a book published under the 
above title some few years ago, and my apology for bring¬ 
ing up the subject again is the delight with which many 
reviewers hailed it as totally destructive of Darwin’s theory 
df the fertilisation of the primrose* Whilst viewing with 
distrust the entirely, unscientific method displayed In the 
boojt, 1 considered a useful purpose might be served by 
red£atfo£ some of Darwin's primrose experiments under 
different conditions. ' 

Plante of primroses were therefore potted up and forced 
in a floftagUte in February, upty, and crossed and self- 
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fertilised, and experiment! of A similar nature carried out 
on wild plants in situ in June, 1903, and also June, 1904. 

In no case could I get a flower to fertilise itself, though 
crossed flowers produced abundant Seed under both con¬ 
ditions A correspondent in Edinburgh, experimenting upon 
prlitiroses for quite another purpose, confirms my experience 
In this matter 

The author of the above-mentioned work has In my 
opinion fallen into the common error of deducing a function 
from a structure without recourse to the experimental 
method, a mode of procedure which has, 1 believe, led him 
Into grave error G. A Bun yard. 

The Bungalow, Allington, Maidstone, August 8. 

Ad Optical Phenomenon 

Mn Hillig j s letter In Nature of August iB (p, 366) 
reminds me of a somewhat similar phenomenon which I 
observed last May when using a rotating cubical mirror 
and sensitive flame 

When the mirror was rotated by hand at moderate speed 
the upper and lower edges of the band of light seen in the 
mirror presented exactly the appearance of a faint spec¬ 
trum, red being outside and pale green and blue inside 
The central portion of the band was colourless. 

The appearance was most distinct when the flame was 
influenced by a sound 

I repeated the experiment to-day with the same result 

George W Walker 

Physical Laboratory, The University, Glasgow, 

Auguit iq 

Traction of Carnages, 

In further answer to you r correspondent, p 270, 
In passing along a road the wheels of a carriage en¬ 
counter many small obstacles and inequalities over which 
they have to rise In doing so the centre of gravity of 
the load (which is always higher than the axles) is raised 
to a 'greater vertical height when the axles are far apart 
than when they are close together The work done in 
the former case is, therefore, greater than In the latter, by 
on amount the magnitude of which is proportional to the 
difference between the versed sines of the angles through 
which the carriage Is tilted In each case respectively, The 
lame argument applies In regard to lateral oscillations of 
tho centre of gravity with the corollary that the narrower 
the gauge the more easily is the carnage propelled or 
drawn 

There may also be some question as to the influence of 
the different rates of retardation and acceleration of the 
centre of gravity in each case 

Cardiff, August 1 W Galloway 

Indian Rhynehota 

In the issue of Nature of August 11 (p 341) there 
appeared a notice of my second volume on 11 Indian Rhyn- 
chota " (Blanford series), in which I read, “ the two last 
families of the Gymnocerata (Hebrid® and Hydrometndm) 
are left over to be included with the Cryptocerata ” in the 
third volume 

This is an error. They have already appeared In their 
proper location, vof. il, pp. 167 and 16&-192. 

W. L Distant, 

Sterne House, Selhurst Road, South Norwood, S E 

[The reviewer regrets the oversight which Mr Distant 
has pointed out — Ed ] 

The Earliest Mention of Hydrodlctyon. 

TWAff Chin g- 5 him (ob 863), In his " Yfi-yang-tsah-tsu 
Japanfts&edition, 1697, * om - *•*•» fob is, a, writes 

The shwui-mung+siau (literally. Water-net-alga) grow 
In Kun-mlng-chl Fan artificial lake formed b7 the order] of 
the Emperor Wu-tl of the Han dynasty [reigned 140-87 a,c*]i 
Its branches, spreading sidewise, now cpmt out of water 
slantly. It was right to nine fact long and eo closely 
reqembllng the meshes of a net that the dqCki could hot 
come put of it when, got therein. Hence the name.*’ 
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This 4s likely to be an exaggerated Ghtneee aaeoftaittet 
the now well known water-net (§gfd*od$&$oa tld wkho t 
Hath.), In this part, when a paddy-fidd has its water 
drained off, we meri frequently tqhi alga, ’* spreading rid** 
wise, now coming out of the remaining Water slastly, ■* 
although such a gigantic dimension as “ eight to nine latf ** 
Is totelly out of the question Perheps this Is the earllm 
record of the alga* Kumagusu Minakat/ 

Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


MARCONI WEATHER TELEGRAMS . 
Aff’ETEOROLOGlSTS have for a long time felt that 
they have practically come to the limit of their 
resources in the matter of weather forecasting, so far 
as the weather changes in the British Isles are con¬ 
cerned, except, perhaps, if finance allowed that 
telegrams might be received at a later hour than 6 p.nu 
This later information might avoid the possibility of a 
storm system advancing towards our western coasts, 
slipping in unobserved between the present hours of 
observation, 6 p.m and 8am., without proper intima¬ 
tion of its approach by the fall of the barometer and 
the backing of the wind being duly notified Occa¬ 
sionally some of our worst storms spread over us In 
this way, and the forecaster, who has been unable to 
foresee the incoming disturbance by aid of the 6 p.m 
weather telegrams, finds to his dismay when viewing 
the next morning’s weather information that the full 
violence of the storm is upon us, for which no storm 
warnings have been issued In this way, from time 
to time, the central area of an important storm is well 
over the United Kingdom before our Weather Office 
is aware of its existence. 

Wireless telegraphy promises to supply the missing 
Jink in the connection of our shore weather system 
with that over the ocean to the westward of uSj and 
the present praiseworthy effort on the part of the Daily 
Telegraph seems likely to prove, even now with the- 
restricted powers of the Marconi system, that useful 
information can be obtained The messages at pre¬ 
sent are transmitted only about 100 miles from land, 
but the scheme which has been most ably inaugurated 
has provided that, in addition to the latest weather 
report when approaching our shores, therfe should also 
be a report of the weather experienced some time 
previous, so that it is not merely an isolated observ¬ 
ation with which we have to deal, but a fair knowledge 
of the weather from about mid-Atlantic is secured. 
This information is at times supplied by two or three 
vessels, 50 that synchronous observations are obtain¬ 
able, and it will easily be understood that with further 
development of the system an ^approximate synoptic 
and synchronous map oT the Atlantic may be produced. 
The storm areas very frequently follow a course almost 
i due east when approaching our islands, but often when 
in fair proximity to our coasts they trend to the north¬ 
east, and any help in enabling a true estimate to be 
formed of the storm’s path will be of the greatest 
possible advantage to the forecaster Information 
with settled conditions will be of great value, tfnee it 
is expected that forecasts should show with some- 
certainty the advent or continuance Of settled weather 
When an area of high barometer readings fs situated 
to the westward of our shores, and is willing to give 
way, it affords an Indication of the early approach of 
storm systems, with disturbed weather, from too open 
ocean, while if the anticyclone maintains it* ground 
the approaching disturbance will be fended "off and 
made to follow a course more to the north-feaftamf 
may b* taken altogether beyond the llmitf of ft* 
United Kingdom, ; p , ,„. f t 

For some time past the * Meteorological ;Offiee hfcs 
had m hand the charring'of the weather oVei* 
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Atlantic, for which purpose it obtains observations of 
wfadfc weather, barometer, and temperature of air and 
sm from observers in the Mercantile Marine who are 
witting 'to assist in the advancement of our knowledge 
af'thfe weather in this way, and a daily chart is pre¬ 
pared giving a picture of the weather over the Atlantic 
and for the adjacent continents of Europe and America 
for 6 o'clock each morning A study of these is helpful 
to the furtherance of our better understanding of 
meteorology and its complicated problems, but 
necessarily these charts picture only what is past, 
although they afford an explanation of success or 
failure in forecasting, and often show why an un¬ 
expected and altogether unlooked for change of 
weather fyas occurred. These charts are prepared as 
closely as possible to date of occurrence. When the 
Meteorological Office has the advantage of receiving 
messages by the wireless telegraphy, both from out¬ 
going and incoming Atlantic liners, they will un¬ 
mistakably possess a power which has long been known 
to be wanting. The Daily Telegraph has taken the 
initiative, ana it is to be hoped that the arrangements 
uhich the Meteorological Office has already been 
endeavouring to make with Lloyd's for fuller inform¬ 
ation wili shortly meet with that success which it de¬ 
serves, for the advancement of science and for the 
public benefit 

With the further development of Marconi's system 
there seems every reason to hope that we in England 
may be placed much on the same footing as Denmark, 
for example, 19 now, in full possession of the know¬ 
ledge of what is going on for several hundred miles 
to the westward of the base of operations, to the 
immense gain of the forecaster for the country con¬ 
cerned Knowing what is going on over the Atlantic 
lo the westward of us would not only secure greater 
accuracy of forecast, but the time limit could probably 
be extended from twenty-four hours, as at present, to, 
say, forty-eight hours at least 

PROF. /. D EVERETT , FRS 
''PHE death of Prof Everett has removed a familiar 

*• figure from the ranks of English physicists 
The news of his death came as a shock to his many 
friends and others acquainted with his great vitality 
and his intellectual activity, which seemed to remain 
quite unimpaired by advancing years Some seven 
years ago he retired from teaching work in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, where, for upwards of thirty years, 
he had occupied the chair of natural philosophy Since 
that time he resided in London, where he took an active 
part m the proceedings of scientific societies, specially 
of the Physical Society, of which he was a vice- 
president. 

pr Everett's name has been familiar to many gener¬ 
ations of students of physics through his admirable 
translation of Deschanel’s treatise, which has long 
served as a standard text-book Many editions of this 
were balled for; and as each fresh edition was carefully 
brought up to date by additions and alterations, the 
book became ultimately Almost entirely a new work 
Another very important service to physical science was 
rendered by the publication of Prof. Everett’s book on 
the C p- S system of units. This very useful com¬ 
pendium made its first appearance at the time when 
the question of fixing the practical electrical units was 
being discussed} and proved of material service in that 
connection It gives not only dear and* precise de¬ 
finitions of fundamental quantities, but also numerical 
fc*reftylly selected and compiled. 
iDr* Everett's earliest original Work consisted of an 
capemieqial^efenninauon^Qf the elastic constants of 
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certain solids. Subsequently he confined himself to 
work on his text-books and to theoretical invest!* 
gations His published papers, which appeared for 
the most part in the Philosophical Magazine or in the 
pages of this Journal, show by their subjects the wide 
range of his interests Thus recent papers treat of 
the theory of combination tones, Hering's colour* 
theory, dynamical illustrations of optics, the theory of 
rent, the properties of certain linkages, and the mathe* 
matics at bees' cells His last paper, elucidating a 
point in connection with Osborne Reynolds’s theory of 
the universe, appeared only a month or so ago He 
served for many years as recorder of the British 
Association Committee for Investigation of Under¬ 
ground Temperatures, and did much valuable work in 
drawing up the annual reports 

Dr Everett’s energy and ingenuity found outlets 
also m directions not purely scientific. He was the 
inventor of a system of shorthand which has found 
many adherents He devised an extended form of 
slide-rule, ingeniously arranged on sheets of card* 
board An early and enthusiastic votary of cycling, 
he was much interested in cycle construction, and was 
an active member of the Cyclists’ Touring Club A 
man of great kindliness and geniality, he will be 
missed in many circles His pupils will remember 
him always with gratitude and affection 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT CAMBRIDGE - 

T HE meeting of the British Association at Cam* 
bridge concluded yesterday The meeting has 
been m ever} way a success In all the sectional 
sessions large attendances were secured, and the 
general and social meetings were all successfully 
carried through and greatly appreciated In regard 
to numbers ot members, the Cambridge meeting was 
the largest since the Liverpool meeting of 1896 At 
this meeting there were 3x81 members and associates, 
at the meeting just concluded at Cambridge the 
number of members and associates was 2783. It 1* 
interesting to compare the numbers of other large 
meetings with the one just held The largest number 
of members and associates that have attended a 
meeting was at Manchester in 1887, when the number 
was 3838 At Newcastle in 1863 there were 3335 . At 
Liverpool in 1870 there were 2878, and at Bath in 
1864 the number was 2802 These meetings are the 
only ones which have had a larger attendance than 
that at Cambridge, and it is interesting to observe- 
that In all these cases the meeting has been in a 
large city where the number of resident members 
and associates naturally would be very mtfch larger 
than in a comparatively small toWn such as Cam¬ 
bridge. Compared with recent years the numbers, 
show a large increase, Last year in Southport 1754. 
attended the Association, in Belfast the year before 
there were 1620, and in Glasgow in 1901 there were 
1912. Comparing the meeting just concluded with 
the three former meetings held in Cambridge we 
find a great increase in numbers* In 1833 there were 
900 members and associates, in 1845 there were 1079*. 
and in 1862, 1161 

The cause of the great popularity of the Cambridge- 
meeting this year is undoubtedly to be found in ue> 
great growth and expansion in scientific work at the 
University during the last twenty-five years The 
woftc dofte at Cambridge in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century In ail branches of science has made 
Cambridge a great centre of attraction for scientific 
men the world ever. At this year's meeting there 
were present 121 foreign members Amongst fhgse 
there was a large number of physicists attracted try 
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the Cavendish Laboratory, and the interest attaching 
to it owing to the great succession of Profs Max¬ 
well, Rayleigh, and J J Thomson The school of 
research bunt up by J J. Thomson has done so 
much in investigating, especially the new field opened 
in physics in the last few years, that (l the Caven¬ 
dish ” has attracted physicists from all parts of the 
world. In other branches of science also, in 
chemistry, in physiology, in zoology, in engineering, 
in anthropology, in fact, in almost all departments, 
the new spirit of research, which has permeated 
Cambridge, and the men who have done so much to 
put Cambridge in the forefront of progress in 
scientific discovery, has made this University a great 
attraction to all those who have the advance of 
science at heart 

The large number of serious students attending all 
the sectional meetings this year has been an encourag¬ 
ing sign, showing that the increase in numbers has 
not been due merely to the camp followers of science, 
but to those who are really interested, and who wish 
to make of the British Association more than an 
annual week of excursions and garden parties. There 
have been, of course, a large number of members 
and associates who have not joined the Association 
for any other purpose than a week of pleasant social 
meeting, and in some ways it seems a pity that there 
should be such a number who do not really add to 
Che usefulness of the meeting 

This is not the place for any detailed account of 
sectional meetings, full accounts of these will appear 
in other columns of Nature Here all that is 
necessary 16 to give a short account of the general 
meetings and lectures With regard to the enter¬ 
tainment of the Association there has been expressed 
by visitors to Cambridge nothing but satisfaction. 
The reception of the members of the Association by 
the President in Trinity College was a most success¬ 
ful meeting Over 2000 members attended and were 
received by Mr Balfour in the hall The grounds 
and courts were illuminated. The President’s address 
was delivered ifl the Corn Exchange, which was 
decorated for the occasion, and above 2000 members 
were present At Peterhouse about 600 of the 
members were entertained by invitation of the Master 
and Fellows The grounds of the college were 
illuminated, and a very pleasant evening was spent 

On Friday evening a reception was held at the 
invitation of the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 
the combination room and hall of St John's College 
Dr Baker, the President of the Society, presided. 
This reception, which was limited in number, and 
for gentlemen, especially the foreign members of 
the Association, was perhaps the most successful 
meeting held Smoking was freely indulged in, and 
more was done in the way of promoting acquaintance 
and friendship between members of the Association 
than at any other time Garden parties were held at 
Emmanuel College, by invitation of the High Sheriff, 
at Ncwnham ana Girton Colleges, and at the Botanic 
Gardens, by the invitation of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Cambridgeshire and the Mayor of Cambridge The 
lectures by Mr J W Clark, Prof Darwin, and Prof. 
Osborn were crowded, and Mr Claric and Prof 
Darwin repeated theirs to afford the many members 
who could not obtain tickets the Opportunity of hear¬ 
ing them. On Monday honorary degrees were con¬ 
ferred in the Senate House upon representative 
leaders in science, and the speeches delivered on that 
occasion are printed elsewhere in this issue (p. 418). 

Acting upon the suggestion of the council of the 
Association, several of the sections arranged discus* 
sions upon subjects of wide scientific Importance, end 
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devoted afternoon meetings to lectures of a semi- 
popular character The discussions have in each ease 
elicited the expression of Inspiring and autfraMtftHve 
opinion, and when the subjects of the afternoon 
lectures have been of a character which appealed to 
members of the Association in general, ana not only 
to members of a section, the lectures have been 
attended by large and appreciative audiences. This 
year’s experience shows unmistakably that when 
sufficient care is taken in the selection of suitable 
lecturers and subjects, the afternoon addresses are 
most successful. For the benefit of members of the 
Association who are not actively engaged in scientific 
work, but are interested in the progress of natural 
knowledge, It is to be hoped that these lectures will 
be given a place in the programme of each section 
in future meetings 

In the physics sub-section of Section A, great 
interest was shown in the discussion opened by Prof. 
J. J. Thomson on radio-activity Amongst other 
papers perhaps the most interesting was that of 
Prof Rubens, on the optical properties of metals, in 
which he showed that the theory of Maxwell led to 
results for reflection from metallic surfaces, which 
agreed within the limits of experimental error with 
the actually observed results for infra red rays of 
wave length about thirty times that of visible light, 
This result was particularly interesting in the 
university of Maxwell, as for many years the non¬ 
agreement of the theoretical and observed results was 
regarded as limiting the applicability of Maxwell’s 
theory to the range of steady currents and slow 
oscillations The discussion on n-rays left those who 
heard it with the conviction that the phenomena said 
to be observed correspond to no objective physical 
reality. In the section devoted to economics the 
morning given to discussion of fiscal problems was of 
general Interest The opinion of scientific economists, 
as far as it was represented in the discussion, is dis¬ 
tinctly in favour 01 free trade The articles dealing 
with the separate sections will describe the results of 
the sectional meetings, the two mentioned have been 
introduced because of their general interest; the 
new theory of the constitution of matter being one 
which has appealed to all men of science as we|] &s 
physicists, and the economic question being also Ope 
of interest wider than Section F. With regandfto 
the new views of the constitution of matter, it&eths 
unnecessary to take quite so serious a view rs was 
expressed by the President of the Association. The 
new view is in no way contrary to older theories of 
the atomic and molecular theories of matter, but is 
an extension and explanation of these, and in the 
hands of Prof J J. Thomson, has made, at any 
rate to physicists, a simplification and rational view 
of tnese without introducing the question of physical 
reality 

One of the most interesting features of the meeting 
has been the museums and laboratories, which have 
been open for inspection during the Association week 
Special mention should be made of the zoological 
exhibits, and the exhibit of teaching apparatus and 
experiments by Mr. Searle, In the Cavendish Labora¬ 
tory Among the demonstrations we may mention, 
as of special interest, that of Prof R, W. Wood, of 
Baltimore, of the anomalous dispersion of sodium 
vapour; that of Messrs. Heycock and Neville, on 
methods of investigating metallic alloys, and of rrof 
Schdfer, on methods of artificial respiration. 

The report of the council which was. presented to 
the general committee on August 17 referred p 
organisation of the deputation which waited upon, the 
Prune Minister on July to urge the iiupprtWt!? 
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tfi ipcrea^d national provision being made for 
uditeralty education: The result of the action thus 
taken £y the president at the request of the council 
has already beep described in Nature (July 21, 
p ayi)> Several matters relating to the business of 
the officers of sections were mentioned in the report, 
and it was recommended that the following resolu¬ 
tion sent to the council by the general committee for 
consideration, should be acted upon .— 

That the sectional committees he continued m existence 
until the new sectional committees arc appointed, and be 
authorised to bring to the notice of the council in the 
interval between the annual meetings of the Association 
any matter on which the action of the council may be 
desired in the Interests of the several sections, and that a 
committee may be summoned at any time by the president 
of the section, or by the council 

Hitherto, the organisation of the work of the 
sections, and the arrangement of the programme, have 
been In the hands of the officers, but by this resolu¬ 
tion the sectional committees are given a voice in 
the matter during the year between one meeting 
and the next, instead of ceasing to exist at the close 
of the meeting at which the members are appointed 
The sectional committees, as at present constituted, 
are, however, so large as to be almost unmanageable 
as working committees, and probably the simplest 
practical way to secure continuity would be to select, 
say half a dozen members, from each committee to 
work with the officers during the year The only 
other plan would be to limit the number of members 
to be appointed upon the committee of each section 
The members of sectional committees are not, in | 
virtue of their membership, expected to take any 
essential part in the work of a section, though they 
may, and occasionally do, attend the meetings of the 
icmmittees upon which they are appointed In some 
cases vice-presidents understand their functions to be 
uf the same negative significance, and neither attend 
the meeting for which they are appointed, nor send 
a timely notice of their inability to do so To avoid 
this inconvenience the council has resolved that, 
gentlemen nominated as vice-presidents of sections 
be informed that their attendance at the meeting for 
*hich they are nominated is expected 
Arrangements for the South African meeting m 
1905 have received much attention during the year 
from a committee of oouncil appointed for tne purpose 
The first half of the meeting will be held at Cape 
Town and the second half at Johannesburg, and 
official visits of the Association will be made to Natal 
and the Orange River Colony, in each of which 
colonies one or more discourses will be delivered by 
prominent members of the Association The meeting 
will open at Cape Town on August 15, 90 that 
members starting for South Africa at the end of 
July will be able to spend at least three weeks in the 
colonies, and be back in England by the end of 
September, Prof George Darwin will be the 
president of this meeting 

At the meeting of the general committee on 
August 19 the invitation to meet at York in 1906 
was Accepted unanimously. 

Upon the proposal of Sir J Dewar, seconded by 
Sir A- RUckpr, Prof J Perry was elected to fill the 
office of general treasurer, in succession to Dr G 
Carey 1 Foster, whp has resigned that posf, , 

A vote qf thinks to Sir Norman Lqckyir for the 
way in which he ha* discharged nfe presidential 
duties was proposed by Sir Henry Roscoe and 
seconded hy Fra, Perry, and carried unanimously, 
jfl nwt Abie a Similar vote of thanks to Dr. Carey 
Fdatttv moved by Sir A. Qeikie and seconded by 
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SECTION A 

SUBSECTION, COSM1CAL PHYSICS 

Qpbninq Address by Sir John Eliot, K C J.E , M.A., 
FRS, Chairman os the Subsection. 

When the suggestion was made to me that 1 should preside 
over this important Subsection my first thoughts prompted 
mo to decline the honour The position had been filled 
during the past two years by two distinguished physicists, 
both of whom had dealt chiefly with the problems and the 
position of meteorological science, and nence 1 thought 
that it should be offered to Borne representative of cosmlcal 
physics 1 also doubted whether an official meteorologist 
whose time has been chiefly given up to duties of adminis¬ 
tration could have anything of Interest to communicate to 
you However, on fuller consideration it occurred to me 
that I might be able to place before you some features of 
Indian meteorology leading up to and assigning, as I 
hope, adequate reasons for the study of a portion of the 
field of tropical meteorology as a whole 

My address consists of three parts, viz 

(1) A brief sketch of the broad features of the meteor¬ 
ology of India in their relations to the general meteorology 
of the Indo-oceanlc region 

(a) Statement of abnormal features of the meteorology 
of that area for the unique period 1893-1903 illustrating* 
the remarks in the preceding sketch 

(j) Suggestion of the co-ordination of the meteorological 
observations of the British Empire and the creation of a 
central office for the investigation of problems of general 
meteorology 

India is the most typical example of monsoon conditions, 
that is, of opposite air movements of six-monthly period 
which, In its case, depend on the annual temperature changes 
in the sea and land areas of the Indian Ocean and con¬ 
tinent of Asia The monsoon conditions in India are In¬ 
tensified by its unique position and topography It projects 
•southwards into the Indian seas over 15° of latitude, and 
is protected northwards by the vast barrier nf the Himalaya 
Mountain range and Tibetan plateau, The axis of the 
Himalayan range is at least 3000 miles In length and has 
an average elevation of more than ao,ooo feet The extent 
of country more than 10,000 feet in elevation to the north 
of India is from 300 to 500 miles in width These figures 
will give some idea of the magnitude of India’s northern 
barrier. 

During one period of the year there is an outflow in the 
lower atmosphere from land to sea The direction of the 
lower air drift in India is determined in part by the lie 
of the mountains and river valleys, and is from north-east 
over the greater part of the Indian seas January is the 
month most typical of this air movement and of the accom¬ 
panying weather conditions 

During another portion of the year the lower horizontal 
air movement 19 from sea to land This movement is much 
steadier and more powerful and influential in every respect 
than the former July and August are the months most 
representative of the totality of the weather conditions of 
this period f 

Conditions similar to those of January prevail id their 
entirety from about the middle of pec ember to the end of 
February or middle of March*—the period known in India 
as the cold weather or cool season. The lower honiontal 
air movement ip India during the period has its origin 
in Upper India, where it Is very feeble, and whence it 
increases seawards and is of moidyate force in the Bay 
of Bengal (mean force a to 3, Beaufort scale) and the 
Arabian Sea (mean, a to 4) ft is fed to a certain extent 
by drift down the river valleys, and passes in the North- 
West India frontier hill ranges There is, on the other 
hand, no general drift down the Himalayan river valleys 
or across the main ranges from Central Asia. The normal 
air movement m the western Himalayas'(and perhaps the 
whole range) is an alternating up and down, of day-and* 
night movement, depending upon the diurnal heating and 
cqSieg of the plains of Northern India Hence India (In 
it* lower air movement) Is et this time completely shut off 
frdm iQeateyri Asia. 

The lower air movement 1 * continued over the Indian 
sees Southward a to a region of vertical movement over a 
narrow belt a llttfe to the south of the equator. This belt 
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■■ also the goal of the lower air movement of the south-east 
trades circulation at this time The equatorial belt of 
calms Is hence the termination of the lower air movement 
of the south-east trades and north-east monsoon. It it 
chiefly an area of uptake, and of outflow northwards and 
southwards, to replace the lower air inflow from the distant 
south and north The Influx to the Indian land area occurs 
chiefly or entirely In the upper and (perhaps) middle atmo¬ 
sphere. There is also, as indicated by the wind directions 
In the lower Assam and Burma hills, an Influx from the 
adjacent seas in the upper portion of the lower atmosphere. 1 
The diurnal land and sea breezes alternate with great 
regularity on the west coast south of Gujarat during this 
period, but probably do not contribute to the general upper 
Influx compensating in part or whole the lower outflow. 

The circulation over the Indo-oceanic region hence consists 
at this time of two semi-independent circulations, with a 
common sink or goal for the lower air movement, which 
shifts with the season and with dhe relative strengths of 
the two movements It Is hence probable that they react 
on each other to some extent, and possible that general 
abnormal actions may affect the two similarly. 

The normal weather during the period is similar to that 
which obtains In anticyclonic periods during the summer 
in Central Europe—viz , the prevalence of light winds, with 
clear or lightly clouded skies, low humidity, moderate 
temperature, and large diurnal range of temperature, with 
a bracing, exhilarating atmosphere. 

It is interesting to note that the air movement in India 
itself Is from opposite directions in Northern India and the 
peninsula, with a belt of unsteady movement over the area 
of the Vindhya and Satpura hill ranges The variations of 
weather conditions from the normal are as a rule inverse 
in these two regions—viz , Extra-tropical and Tropical 


India, 

The season of the opposite arr movement is present in its 
most complete form In July and August, and lasts from 
the beginning or middle of June to the middle or end of 
September. It commences as a lower air movement in an 
antlcydonlc region over the South Indian Ocean, and is 
thence continued northwards to Abyssinia, South Arabia, 
India, and Burma. Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan 
(where dry hot notth-west winds chiefly prevail) are out¬ 
side the field of this movement The direction of the move¬ 
ment is from south, with more or less easting to the south of 
the equator, and with more or less westing to the north 
of the equator, dependent in part upon the earth's rotation 
and in part upon local conditions and the influence of neigh¬ 
bouring land areas, and hence more effective In the Bay of 
Bengal than In the Arabian Sea This tower air current 
advances over an extensive tropical oceanic region before 
it reaches Southern Asia, and nance arrives charged with 
vast stores of aqueous vapour, which it discharges chiefly 
over the peninsulas of Southern Asia and the mountain 
region of Abyssinia, 

The regions of rainfall indicate the areas of upward 
movement terminating the lower advance of the current 
The circulation is undoubtedly maintained in large part 
by the release or addition of energy due to the condensation 
of its enormous stores of aqueous vapour The lower air 
movement is of very considerable elevation, estimated at 
15,000 to 20,000 feet In India Above it is the outward 
upper return movement, in part only compensatory, and In 
part probably slowly filling up the Central and Southern 
Aslan low-pressure region The movement exhibits some 
interesting features in India, due to the fact that of the 
three areas to which It Is mainly determined India alone it 
subject to a double influx from two see areas In opposite 
directions. The currant from the Arabian Sea passes east¬ 
wards across the Malabar Konkan, and North Bombay 
coasts, the peninsula ana Central India, The Bengal 
current la deflected In the north of the Bay and Bengal, and 
advances In a westerly 1 direction up the Gangetlc plain 
Between the areas or fields of the two currents (roughly 
proportional to their relative strength and importance— 
vts , about a to 1) Is a debatable area of variable winds and 
TU* trough jof low pressure varies In posi¬ 


tion with the releriyja strengths of the two currents. The 
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cyclonic storms of the period, Which are of comparatively 
frequent occurrence, advance along the trough It Is Bettes 
a factor of considerable importance in determining the dis¬ 
tribution of the rainfall of the period. The trough ife purely 
a resultant of the peculiar Conditions of the air movement, 
and Is not the cause of that movement; in other worde, It 
is determined by it, and does not determine It. 

The transformation of the double circulation of the north¬ 
east monsoon period into the single circulation of the south¬ 
west monsoon over the Indo-oceanic region next requires 
consideration It is evident that the chief stages In thl| 
change are (z) the discontinuance of the vertical movement 
over the equatorial belt, (a) the extension of the trade 
winds of the south-eaBt trades across the equatorial belt, 
with an accompanying Increase of pressure and of hori¬ 
zontal air movement, (3) the continuance of that northerly 
movement over the Indian seas Into the peninsulas of 
Southern Asia 

The marine data of the Indian seas collected during the 
past fifteen years establish fully that this transformation 
19 primarily due to actions in the Indian Ocean, producing 
a movement resembling in many respects that of a bore 
or storm wave The actual transition may hence be de¬ 
scribed as catastrophic, due to Impulsive action. 

It is preceded in India by a period of preparation (as it 
may be termed), when pressure and other conditions are 
slowly established in Southern Asia, which directly con¬ 
tribute to the advance of the monsoon winds over the Indian 
seas, but which in no way assist the preliminary burst 
across the equator, the first stage towards the establish¬ 
ment of the south-west monsoon circulation 

This preliminary period is the hot-weather season, last¬ 
ing from about the middle of March to the middle of June 
(on the average in Northern India) During this period 
temperature increases rapidly until the last week in May 
or first week of June, when maximum day reinjMratures 
ranging between 120° and 125° are usually recorded In the 
driest and hottest interior districts of Northern and Central 
India Pressure decreases pan passu in the heated land 
areas of Southern Asia, which become areas of low pressure 
and indraught relative to the neighbouring seas Tfae In¬ 
draught only extends to a comparatively short distance land¬ 
wards and seawards from the coasts, more especially In 
the larger sea area, the Arabian Sea, over the centre of 
which light variable or northerly winds obtain even Imme¬ 
diately before the advance of the monsoon currents. In 
the Interior of Northern and in Central India exceedingly 
dry and hot Westerly winds prevail with great steadiness 

The weather In India during this period depends almost 
entirely upon local thermal actions and contrasts of tempera¬ 
ture and humidity conditions Skies are generally free 
from cloud, but the air is more or less charged with dust 
and Is excessively dry (humidities of 1 to 5 being of 
occasional occurrence in North-Western India), 

The characteristic features of the dry season are hence 
most strikingly exhibited immediately before the advent of 
the wet monsoon There is no gradual change over the 
greater part of India from one to the other such as would 
occur if the furnace, or Central Asia hot area, theory were 
correct. Over small Isolated portions of India, including 
Tenassenm, Arakan, Lower Burma, Assam, Bengal, and 
Malabar, thunderstorms giving more or less heavy down¬ 
pours occur in Increasing frequency during the period. The 
rainfall is considerable to large in amount in these areas, 
and is of much agricultural value In some districts— 

In Assam for the tea crop In those areas the transition to 
the rainy season is much less abrupt and spasmodic* the 
chief differences being that the rainfall in the wet season 
is more general and frequent, larger in amount, and vatuty 
accompanies thunderstorms 

The transformation from the hot weather to the rains 
Is usually effected between June 1 and 15. It com me nces 
ih the equatorial belt with a considerable increase of pressure 
and air movement accompanying a strong rush of southerly 
winds, the continuation of south-east trade winds, across 
the equator If the butet bo sufficient^ strong opi ^Usb 
is continued northwards over the Indian seas os a wave 
of disturbance, equally weathqr, heavy relit, isari MNh 
violent electric discharge or action, InvatidgJttMfl 
characterised previously by light and variable' dim woo 
fine weathqr. The disturbance usually tWreaww 
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northward sivtace, and frequently, wldk it 
id* CO $6° N., it concentrates Into a cyclonic storm Such 
a stqrrii almost invariably marks the commencement of the 
monsoon in Che Bay of Bengal, and in about two out of 
five year* in the Arabian Sea The advancing humid 
currents in the rear of these initial cyclonic storms or 
waves of disturbance march over the sea areas in a few 
days, and thence cross the coasts towards which they are 
determined by the low-pressure regions in the land areas 
of Southern Asia, where they produce an almost complete 
reversal or transformation of the weather conditions, the 
result of which is that moderately high temperature and 
small diurnal range of temperature, great humidity fre¬ 
quently approaching saturation, much cloud, and frequent 
rain obtain for the neat three months over the greater 
part of India, until, In fact, the middle or end of September 
The reverse change—viz., the withdrawal of the humid 
south-west currents—then commences, and is a slow 
process, requiring usually from two to three months for Its 
completion 

This is due to a gradual decrease of strength, and hence 
to a fairly continuous contraction of the field of the current, 
and also 0/ its elevation or thickness The current first 
withdraws from North-Western India, being replaced by 
light, variable, or north-westerly land winds These land 
winds increase in extension and volume with the continued 
contraction of the south-west monsoon current The more 
important phases of the contraction and withdrawal of that 
circulation from India are of especial interest The first 
phase, the retreat of the current from North-Western India, 
accompanies a rise of pressure over the Persian area and 
North-Western India, with a shift of the trough of low 
pressure from W N.W to N or N E. and corresponding 
change of direction of the average tracks of the storms of 
the period This is followed after a short period of rain 
in North-Eastern India and Burma by a rise of pressure 
in Assam, Upper Burma, and Bengal, and the withdrawal 
of the monsoon current from those areas The current then 
recurves over the centre of the Bay, in the same manner 
as during the monsoon proper over the north of the Bay 
and Bengal, and is directed or determined to the west or 
Madras coast of the Bayi whuh hence receives frequent 
ram during a short period of about two months—the rainy 
reason of the eastern and southern parts of the peninsula 
south of Orissa and Gan jam 

These^ rains were formerly desrnbed as accompanying 
the setting in of the north-east monsoon on the Madras 
coast. That, however, is a misnomer, as the true north¬ 
east monsoon Winds are dry land winds, and the rain-giving 
winds of this period in Madras are those of the south-west 
monsoon in its retreat or contraction down the Bay The 
period during which this rainfall occurs is hence now usually 
termed the retreating south-west monsoon 
The year in India may hence be divided into two mon¬ 
soons of nearly equal length, viz . 

The north-east or dry monsoon 
The south-west or wet monsoon 
The first terms are based on the general direction of the 
air movement in the Indian seas during the periods, and 
the second on the most prominent feature of the weather 
In India Itself Of an average annual total rainfall of 
4 * Inches (according to the most trustworthy calculation), 
at least 85 per cent falls during the wet season, and only 
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cent dunng the dry season 
le dry monsoon in India is subdivided into— 


The co|d-weather period 

The hot-weather period or traditional period of pre¬ 
paration for the south-west monsoon 

The wet monsoon Is divided into— 

(0 south-west monsoon proper, or the period of 

general rains. 

W period of the retreating south-west monsoon and 
gradqal dow establishment of the dry monsoon, 

Baeh of these peflods practically covers thrfee months, 

* mbit noteworthy features of the meteorology 

MW not referred to in the previous statement is that 
?} tejWW •*^1 period'-*-vli, # the cold-weathsr period, 
m htotvweaftftr pSnOd, «nd the wet monsoon—are 
fltaf&ctprfsfk'and special fo the period. They "are ail Tn 


they originate under different conditions and exhibit very 
different features in each of those periods. 

The disturbances of the cold Weather are large shallow 
depressions which originate in the upper hurtud return 
current of the north-east monsoon circulation, chiefly in the 
Persian plateau region, and which drift eastward with a 
slight southing across Extra-tropical India Storms do not 
occur south of the Deccan or peninsula-dividing ranges during 
this period These storms are chiefly remarkable for the 
frequent development of stationary secondary depressions 
in the Punjab, usually of much greater intensity than the 
primaries, a feature of which, 1 believe, there is no parallel 
elsewhere They are of great importance, as they give the 
mam snow supply to the Western Himalayas ana the light 
but general occasional rain required for the wheat and 
other cold-weather crops of Northern India 

The storms of the hot weather are local disturbance! of 
very limited extent, usually In large areas of slight de¬ 
pression, and are occasionally of remarkable Intensity and 
great violence In the areas to which the local sea winds 
of the period extend (more especially Bengal and Assam] 
they occur chiefly as local thunderstorms with violent winds 
and brief heavy downpourB of rain, but sometimes as 
tornadoes rivalling those of certain districts of the United 
States in intensity and destructiveness In the dry Interior 
they occur as dust-storms, usually without rain, and are 
most violent in the driest districts, including Sind, the 
Punjab, and Rajputana Occasionally, when the convective 
movement is especially vigorous, they develop into hail¬ 
storms of great intensity The rainfall accompanying these 
hot-weather storms is of little general agricultural value 
except in the tea districts of Assam and Bengal 

Finally, the wet monsoon is characterised by the frequent 
occurrence of cyclonic storms of every degree of intensity 
and of very varying extent The great majority of them 
originate in Bea areas of nearly uniform temperature as 
disturbances in a massive current highly charged with 
aqueous vapour and subject to large variations of intensity 
and extension The more prominent features of these 
storms, more especially of the most violent, including the 
hurricane winds, excessive rainfall, and the phenomena of 
the central calm and the accompanying storm wave, are 
too well known to require description The chief import¬ 
ance of these storms, of which an average of about ten 
(of different degrees of intensity) occur every year during 
this period, arises from the manner in which they modify 
the distribution of the rainfall, discharging it abundantly 
over the districts traversed by the storms at the expense 
of the districts outside of their field 

The most important and variable feature of the Weather 
in India from tne practical standpoint is rainfall. Its value 
depends upon its amount and Occurrence in relation to the 
needs of the staple crops I he measurement of rainfall is 
carried out, on a uniform system, at upwards of 3*00 tain- 
gauge stations The average distribution of rainfall, month 
by month and for each season, has been determined from 
the data of about Sooo stations It should, however, bo 
recognised that the probability that the rainfall will con¬ 
form exactly to this distribution in anjTycar is nil Average 
rainfall charts represent a distribution about which the 
actual varies from district to district more or less con¬ 
siderably, the local variation for prolonged periods being 
practically compensatory Such mean or normal data and 
1 harts are undoubtedly or value , 1 more especially for the 
determination of rainfall anomalies and their relations to 
pressure, temperature, and other anomalies There is 
apparently a tendency to assign a greater value to these 
cherts of mean rainfall distribution than they deserve. 
Cherts showing the amount and time distribution of Ibe 
rainfall best suited for the requirements of the staple crops 
would—for India at least—be more interesting and valu¬ 
able This is a work that I regret has, for various reasons, 
not yet been carried out by the Indian Meteorological 
Deportment. 

In most regions in India a moderate variation (positive 
or negative) in the amount of (jie rainfall Is of comparatively 
Stna# importance, more especially If the precipitation occur* 
in amount and at intervals suited to the requirements of 
the crops, During the thirty-year period 1874-1903 there 
wereshi years in which the distribution of rainfall affected 
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to a serious extent the crop returns over large areas, and 
the rainfall was not compensatory. In four of these years 
the drought was so severe and widely spread as to occasion 
famine, with its attendant calamities, over large areas. 
Severe droughts and famines occur at very irregular 
intervals A noteworthy feature is that they frequently 
follow in pairs separated by intervals of two to four years. 

The previous statement of (he meteorology of India has 
indicated the thief conditions which affect the crop returns 
seriously or disastrously over large areas in India 'ihey 
may be summed up briefly as follows — 

(a) The dry monsoon Absence or unusual feebleness of 
cold-weather storms 

(b) The wet monsoon General feebleness of the monsoon 
current, due either to corresponding feebleness of the south¬ 
east trades, or to unusual diversion to East Africa, or local 
feebleness in a part of India, due to local conditions, or to 
abnormal diversion to other rainfall areas In South Asm 
These conditions give rise in the areas affected to one or 
more of the following features — 

i i) Prolonged delay in the commencement of the rains 
a) Scanty rainfall during the season, with prolonged 
periods of fine, clear, hoc weather 

(3) Early termination of the rains 

These features are as a rule more marked in the drier 
districts of the interior than- in thte coast districts The 
effect on crop production is greatest and most disastrous 
in the following areas — 

! i) Central Burma 

2) The Deccan, including the Bombay and Madras 
Deccan districts, and Hyderabad 
(3) North-Western and Central India, more especially the 
South Punjab, East Raj put ana, and the United Provinces. 

The following Important inferences are based ujwn the 
preceding presentation of facts and the experience of the 
past thirty years — 

(1) Ihe lower air movement of the south-west monsoon 
is the northward extension of the lower movement of the 
south-east trades The latter is a permanent feature of 
the lndo-oceame region, and the former a periodic invasion 
of the Southern Asian seas and peninsulas initiated over 
equatorial regions and propagated northwards to Ihe 
southern mountain barrier of the Central Aslan plateau 

(2) The primary factors determining this impulse across 
the equator (the first stage of the establishment of the 
south-west monsoaii) are to be sought in the permanent 
field of the south-east trades, and are not due to actions 
in the heated areas of Southern or Central Asia 

(3) The pressure conditions in the heated areas of Southern 
Asia and North-East Africa determine the direction, volume, 
and intensity of the advance over the Indian seas to what 
may he termed three competing areas for rainfall (vie , 
Abyssinia, India, and Burma) These conditions are hence 
important factors in the third stage of the advance of the 
south-west monsoon current 

(4) The movement Vkhen fully established by these actions 
over the Southern Aslan seas and peninsulas is continued—■ 
first, by the momentum of the lower circulation , secondly, 
by the release of energy accompanying aqueous vapour 
condensation, and thirdly, by thermal actions in Southern 
Asia, due to direct solar activity The termination of the 
lower horisontal current by vertical movement occurs 
irregularly over the areas of frequent heavy rain in Southern 
Asia and Abyssinia, and not a over a heated area In Central 
Asia. 

(5) The total volume of aqueous vapour brought up by 
this circulation not only varies in amount from month to 
month during the season, but also from year to year The 
largest variations (seasonal and annual) depend chiefly, If 
not entirely, upon actions in the source of supply—viz , the 
Indian Ocean If those actions determine an Increased or 
diminished supply across the equator into the Indian seas, 
there is a corresponding variation in the total precipitation 
of the three competing areas. Amohgst such causes and 
actions may be prolonged and untimely diversion of the 
South-east erodes Into East Africa, as in 1B96, or general 
weakness of the air movement over the Indian Ocean, 
probably accompanying a displacement and decreased 
intensity of the sbotnern anticyclone, as in 1899. 

(6) The relative distribution Of the total rainfall In the 
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three areas of dladharge of the aqueous vapour of the 
monsoon currents -‘probably depends upon "the relative in¬ 
tensities of the pressure conditions established during the 
hot weather, which are continued for a part or the 
of the monsoon by actions depending on the rainfall result¬ 
ing from the initial pressure conditions—on example of the 
persistence of meteorological, conditions and actions which 
is a prominent feature of Indian meteorology The total 
rainfall of each of the three areas may differ considerably 
from the normal, but there may be partial Or complete com* 
pen sat ion on the whole Thus it is the general (but not 
the invariable) rule that the rainfall variations in Burma 
and Assam are usually inverse to those of North-Westerfi 
India and also of India as a whole 

(7) Ihe distribution of the rainfall in any one of the 
three competing areas (but more especially in India as life 
largest) may vary widely from the normal—considerable 
deficiency m some areas accompanying considerable excels 
in others Ihis in India Is undoubtedly due to local con¬ 
ditions— e g , local excess or deficiency of pressure at the 
commencement of the period and established during the 
previous hoi weather '1 hese pressure variations usually 
accompany abnormally prolonged and heavy snowfall or 
very scanty snowfall in the Western Himalayas 

(8) Local or general drought m India during the south¬ 
west monsoon mav hence be due to— 

(a) General weakness of the south-east trades circulation 

(b) Diversion of an unusually large proportion of the 
south-east trades to South-East or East Africa during the 
monsoon period 

(c) Larger diversion than usual of the monsoon currents 
to Burma or Abyssinia 

(d) Very unequal distribution in India itself, due to local 
conditions established during the antecedent hot weather 

These factors are given In the probable order of their 
importance 

(9) Scanty rainfall or drought during the dry season or 
north-east monsoon in Northern India results from absence 
or unusual feebleness of the cold weather storms which are 
the sources of rainfall at that time 

(10) The most prolonged and severe droughts in North- 
Western and Central India are due to the partial or complete 
failure of the rainfall of at least two seasons in succession 

(11) As the two circulations in the Indian oceanic region 
have a common goal in the dry season (more especially from 
December to March), it is probable that variations In the 
strength of one circulation (more especially the larger) will 
modify the field and strength of the other circulation It 
appears that this relation would be shown most strongly 
between the southern circulation and the upper movement 
of the northern circulation And, as cold-weather storms 
are disturbances in that upper movement, it jb possible— 
if not probable—that the larger variations in Ihe number 
and intensity of the cold-weather storms and the amount 
of the cold-weather precipitation may be related to con¬ 
ditions in the south-east trades regions 

(ia) There appears to be little or no fetation between the 
position and intensity of the Central Aslan anticyclone and 
the number of the cold-weather storms and rainfall of 
Northern India in any season 

The meteorology of the period 1892-1903 Is of especial 
Interest for its confirmation of the above inferences, more 
especially the phenomena of the variations of rainfall In 
India and the causes or actions to which they afe due 
The year 1891 was noteworthy for a severe local famine 
In Rajputana and the adjacent districts to the north and 
east consequent on prolonged and excessive snowfall In the 
Western Himalayas during the winter of 1890-91 The 
following gives a brief summary of the more prominent 
features of the meteorology of this unique period — 

(1) The eleven-year period 1892-190* corresponds in length 
to the sun-spot period, and it may be dWided Into two 
periods of unequal length^-a short period of excessive raw 
and a long period of deficient precipitation The iflaximiMn 
of the first period was in 1893. The second period had 
three strongly marked minima in 1896, 1*99, and loot, that 
of 1899 being the absolute minimum The following table 
gives, for convenience of reference, data of the me$Ji annuel 
and seasonal variations of rainfall of the Indian land git 
\ for each year of the period — i 1 ' ' ^ 
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(a) The following gives the chief features of the rainfall 
of tne first period, 1892-4 — 

(a) The excess was almost as marked in the dry as In 
the wet season Ihis is strongly shown in the year 1893 
of maximum excess 

(b) The excess was on the whole more strongly exhibited 
in the field of the Bombay than of the Bengal current 

(c) The rainfall of the dry season was as markedly in 
excess In Persia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and the 
Himalayan area as in Northern India 

(d) The maximum height of the Nile floods (m September) 
was above the average They were abnormally high in 
189a and 1894 

(e) The rains were favourable over Australia and South 
Africa during this period, according to the reports received 
in India 

C f) Hence, as a general inference, the rainfall was m 
general excess in each year of the period over the Indo- 
Oceanic region, and not only in the south-west but also in 
the north-east monsoon in southern- Asia 
(3) The chief features of the rainfall of the second period, 
1 Bo 5 - "‘ 1 903 i the Indo-oteanic region were as follows — 

(a) The rainfall was as deficient relatively to the normal 
In the cold weather as in the rains Or wet season 

(b) The cold-weather or winter precipitation was almost 
continuously in marked defect in Aaiatic Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, the Himalayan area, and South 
Tibet The opposite variation obtained in Central Asia, 
as 11 shown by available data for Tashkend, Samarcand, 
Irkutsk, and other stations. 

(c) The storms of the cold weather were fewer in number 
and feebler m character In each year of the period than on 

average of the preceding sixteen years 1876-91 
(a) The south-west monsoon rainfall was most largely 
ln defect In the interior districts served by the Bombay 
current 

(•) There was a marked tendency in each year for lajjfe 
commencement and early withdrawal of the monsoon 
currents, and for deficient rainfall throughout the whole 
season over the greater part of India. These features were 
V8 JX the years 1896, 1899 and 1901 

if) The most remarkable feature of the period was that 
25 ? r ®®f° n to toe south of the equator, including South and 
dfKtei Mauritius, and Australia^ was similarly 

* n {"dto the years 1896 and 1899 were years of severe 
tfrtiiiffJVt, followed by famine over very large areas The 
to the crops failed more or less completely was 

K *S ar# I ? i,e * to to ifipfi and 500,000 

JVUrb Halle* Ja 1899* la the 1899-1900 famine upwards of 
were 09 famine relief for several months. 
Tm tops qf cattle due tt failure of water and fodder was 
fPM k numbering many mlHW In soma districts 
"W 9 o to 9 JT pdr cent, jpt the Wfti« died oft from' slow 
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starvation and want of water In New South Wales and 
Queensland almost continuous drought prevailed from 1896 
to 1902. It is estimated that more than fifty millions 
of sheep, value 12,500,000!, were lost in New South Wales 
(luring these seven years of drought 

Mr Hutchins, Conservator of Forests, Cape Town, states 
that drought prevailed more or less persistently over the 
Karoo region in South Africa from 1896 ro 1903, and that 
cattle and sheep perished by millions He also states that 
the drought extended to British Central Africa from 1898 
to 1903. 

The previous statements evidence the continuity, ex¬ 
tension, and intensity of the drought 

The Nile floods followed very closely the variations of 
the rainfall in Western India The floods of the years 1899 
and 1901 were both amongst the lowest on record Tbla 
shows that the rainfall in the Abyssinian region was more 
or less generally in defeat during the period and most 
largelv in the years iHqq and 1901, when the rainfall of the 
Bombay current was Very deficient 

Heme, as a general inference, the period 1895-1902 was 
iharactensed by more or less persistent deficiency of rain¬ 
fall over practically the whole Indo-oceanic area (includ¬ 
ing Ab)ssmia) lhr economic results in the dry interior 
districts of India, South Africa, and Australia were the 
same—large loss of cattle and great loss of capital. The 
drought in Southern Asia was as marked in the north-east 
ns in the south-west monsoon, and hence the variation was 
not seasonal but general 

lhe variations of temperature, humidity, and cloud in 
India during the whole period were large and in direct 
accordance with the rainfall In other words, during the 
period 1892-94 the air was damper with lower temperature 
than usual, and cloud above the normal On the other 
hand, from 1895 to 1902 temperature was steadily in excess, 
iloud less than usual, and humidity below the normal 
The moat remarkable variation was that of the solar 
radiation as indicated by observations of the solar radiation 
thermometer (black bulb m vacuo) 

The most interesting feature of the meteorology of the 
period 1892-1902 is that the variations of the solar insolation 
are the inverse of those which might have been expected 
from the cloud and humidity data In other words, solar 
radiation was in excess in the period of Increased humidity 
and cloud, and in defect during the greater part of the 
period of drought, decreased humidity, and cloud The 
scries of eight curves exhibited, out of a larger number 
prepared from the data of a number of stations in India at 
which these observations are carefully recorded, show the 
most important facts, and indicate that there was a con¬ 
tinuous decrease of insolation on the average of all stations 
from 1891 to 1902 The curves for Aden, Calcutta, and 
Leh, it will be seen, agree in their most important features. 
The observations are quite concordant and probably repre¬ 
sent a most important feature of the period They indicate 
either a continuous and considerable decrease of emission 
of solar energy during the period, or unusually large absorp¬ 
tion in the upper atmosphere In order to decide this 
question comparison is necessary with similar data for other 
large areas as, for example, Europe and North America. 

It is, however, clear that in India the insolation data of, 
this unique period are of exceptional interest and value 
The preceding statements have shown that variations of 
rainfall for prolonged periods similar in character have 
occurred, and may nence occur again, oyer the very large 
area including the Southern Asian peninsulas. East and 
South Africa, Australia, and, perhgpa, the Indian Ocean. 
The abnormal actions or conditions giving rise to these 
large and prolonged variations must hence be persistent for 
long periods, and be effective over the whole of that 
extensive area, and hence rannot be inferred with certainty 
from the examination of the data of one small portion of 
the area affected —e g , India. The variations undoubtedly 
accompany variations In the complete atmospheric circula¬ 
tion over the Indo-oceanic area, and the effective forces or 
nitons must be such as to influence the whole movement 
id a similar manner In the two monsoons or seasons of 
inverse conditions in Southern Asia. This Inference 
furbishes a very strong reason for the conclusion that the 
meteorology of the whole area similarly affected from 1892 
to 190a should be studied as a whole, and not in fragmentary 
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detail by various weather bureaus, and as at present with' 
out any co-ordination of the results of these bureaus 

The discussion has also Indicated that the south-west 
monsoon current is a periodic or Intermittent extension of 
the permanent circulation of the south-east trades to the 
peninsulas of Southern Asia, and also that variations in the 
strength, volume, and direction of movement of the latter 
affect the extension, volume, aqueous vapour contents, and 
precipitation of the south-west monsoon currents in Burma, 
India, and Abyssinia This fact further emphasises the 
necessity for the co-ordination and systematisation of the 
work of observation in the Indo-oceanlc meteorological 
province and the continuous and systematic examination 
and discussion of observations for the whole of that area 

It is, of course,^possible that it may be necessary to extend 
this work to a larger area than the Indo-oceanic region 
For Sir Norman Lockyer and Dr Lockyer have shown that 
similar pressure variations to those of Bombay occur over 
a large portion of the Eastern Hemisphere, and variations 
of opposite sign (similar to those of Cordova) over a con¬ 
siderable part of the Western Hemisphere 

Ihe Indian Meteorological Department, with the sanction 
ot the Government of India, is now arranging to collect 
and tabulate data for the whole area between the Central 
Asian winter anticyclone and the permanent South Indian 
Ocean anticyclone, and to utilise the information for the 
investigation of the causes of the large and general 
variations of rainfall in Burma and India from year to 
year This extension of its labour is recognised as necessary 
for the improvement of the seasonal forecasts, an important 
feature of the work of the Department the value and im¬ 
portance of which are fully recognised by the Government 
of India 

Possibly the practice 0/ the Indian Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment in the preparation and issue of long-period or seasonal 
forecasts is considered to be not only unscientific, but not 
justified by comparison with facts Prof Cleveland Abbe, 
in his paper on “ The Physical Basis of Long-range Weather 
Forecasts,” expresses his opinion that 11 we are warranted 
in saying that during the thirteen years (1888-1900) the 
only real failure has been that of the prediction of the 
monsoon season of 1899, the year of phenomenally great 
drought in that country,’ 1 This opinion is probably more 
favourable than 1 should myself give, but it is the opinion 
of an independent meteorologist eminently qualified to give 
a judgment in the matter 

My own opinion with respect to weather forecasts is that 
there appears to be too strong a desire for absolute accuracy, 
possibly due to public and newspaper criticism Certainty 
is not possible In weather forecasts based on Imperfect in¬ 
formation, and In which the introduction of a single un¬ 
known factor in regions beyond observation —t g , the upper 
or middle atmosphere—may completely alter the course of 
events Percentages of success are an inadequate measure 
of the utility of forecasts To be of real value as estimates 
of utility they should be calculated rather on the inform¬ 
ation required, and which might be reasonably expected, 
than on that actually given 

It appears to me that the striving after perfection In 
■hor^-perlod forecasts to the exclusion of other claims U 
impeding the extension and progress of meteorology in 
other useful directions It is absolutely essential that 
officials preparing or utilising forecasts should recognise 
that every forecast Is based on Imperfect Information and 
experience, and hence that all important forecasts should be 
expressed as probabilities, and, whenever desirable, an 
estimate of the value pf each probability be given. 

The Government of India desires to have these seasonal 
forecasts, and has ordered Its Meteorological Department 
to furnish them The Government encourages the work, 
provides the additional means required by the Department 
For its proper performance, and issues the forecasts only 
to those who will use them as probabilities for practical 
guidance 

The importance of the work of seasonal forecasting in 
India may be judged from the following remarks 1— 

Tndia Is almost exclusively an agricultural country, with 
a population of nearly 300 millions, The materiel prosperity 
°LP rilh « whole people Is determined by the amount 
mm distribution of,the periodic rains, The variations in 
the amount and period of the rains are occasionally So 
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great as to produce the most disastrous results in thfrisfhjpfe 
crops over large areas. In 1899, for example, the ofcope 
failed more or less completely over an area several times 
the extent of England 

Theie is probably no country where the meteorological 
problems, of which these rainfall variations form one 
feature, are of greater interest or more practical importance. 
The daily weather and rainfall reports are studied during 
the greater part of the year with the closest attention by 
the officials, from the Viceroy downwards. 

The Government is hence keenly Interested In meteor* 
ological observation and investigation, and is most anxious 
to improve its meteorological service and utilise it for 
practical purposes, of which seasonal forecasting is one of 
the most important To give two Examples. A reassuring 
forecast at a critical period, followed by its realisation, 
might be of the greatest value to the agricultural population 
of a large province, as well as to the local ana Imperial 
Governments Again, a statement or forecast the prob- 
abilitv of which was, say, at least 10 to 1 that the rams 
would fail more or less completely during a season over 
a large area might enable the Government to carry out 
earlv prudential measures for relief in the moat economical 
and effective manner with the means at Its disposal The 
preparation and issue of seasonal forecasts will hence, I am 
confident, be in the future, as in the past, one of the most 
important duties of the Indian Meteorological Department 

There are several points in connection with weather fore¬ 
casting in India which it is desirable should be borne in 
mind The first is that weather in India is distinguished 
rather by the massiveness, intensity, and persistence of 
abnormal features than by the frequency and rapid succession 
of important weather changes It is chiefly on this account 
that dailv weather forecasts, even if they could be com¬ 
municated with the necessary rapidity, are of no value to 
the Indian agricultural population. Also, the empirical 
knowledge of the significance of the important variations 
as factors determining or indicating future weather accumu¬ 
lates much more slowly than in Europe, and It is hence 
doubly important that jn India the empirical knowledge 
derived from very limited experience should be, so far as 
possible, regulated and controlled by theory and scientific 
knowledge It should also be remembered that there are 
large differences between the meteorology of tropical and 
temperate regions, and also between the relation of crops 
to weather in India and England The instincts, habits, 
beliefs, education of the body of the people in England and 
India also differ very widely Hence the possibilities of the 
practical applications of meteorological science in India 
cannot be judged from the European standard, and may 
fiom that standpoint be unique 

lhe possibilities of usefulness of the work of seasonal 
or long-period forecasting In India are almost unlimited. 
To be acceptable and useful to the agricultural population 
of areas liable to drought they should be fairly accurate 
with respect to the dates of commencement and termination 
of the periodic rains, their general character, and the prob¬ 
able occurrence of prolongs! breaks likely to he Injurious 
to the chief food crops, If the forecasts were found to be 
fairly trustworthy in these respects, It la quite certain that 
the agricultural population would value them and use them, 
Indications of a growing belief in the utility and value oif 
this feature of the work of the Department by the people in 
different parts of India are not wanting. 

The Government of India has sanctioned large changes 
in its Meteorological Department In order to enable it to 
carry out the extensions of work that recent experience 
has shown to be desirable The Department is kept In 
touch with scientific opinion and judgment at home through 
the Observatories Committee of the Koval Society. Tw 
relations to other scientific departments in India are maii^ 
tained by a special committee termed the Board of Scientific 
Advice. The scientific staff has been largely Increased- 
The solar physics observatory at Kodaikanal and the 
magnetic observatory at Bombay have been placed under 
the Meteorological Department with a view to the comletip 
co-ordination of tbe departments of edentlfic loveetlgafkiii 
for which they are maintained. Observational data form 
whole Indb-ooeank arte vs now being collected, find wm- 
lated with a view to the early publication w deity and 
t monthly weather reports and charts of that area. , ^ , 
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pbjtcta of tbU last extension have steady bean in¬ 
dicated* - ^ will afford the Indian meteorologist the data 
neieetasary for the investlgitlofl of the extension and intensity 
of the more important variations in the meteorology of the 
whole region, to correlate the abnormal features In the 
atmospheric circulation over the area, and more especially 
do ascertain the causes of the occasional failure of the mon¬ 
soon rafne in India. Finally, it will, It is hoped, enable the 
Department to collect the information and acquire the 
additional experience necessary in order to render the 
seasonal forecasts more trustworthy and satisfactory than 
they have been during the past six or seven yearB 

The area to be dealt with (viz., the Indo-oceanic area) 
Is partially covered by a number of independent meteor¬ 
ological systems, including those of Egypt, East, Central 
and South Africa, Ceylon, Mauritius, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, and Australia. Large areas, as, for example, 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and the greater 
number of the islands of the Indian Ocean, are now almost 
completely unrepresented 

The departments controlling these systems work indepen¬ 
dently of each other, chiefly for local objects, and are in 
no way officially correlated or affiliated Their methods of 
observation ana of discussion and publication of meteor¬ 
ological data differ largely It is hence difficult, if not 
almost impossible, to make satisfactory comparisons of the 
data, and trace out for the work of current meteorology 
the extension or field of similar variations, their relations 
to each other, and their probable influence on the future 
weather 

The work which should be carried out In order that the 
investigation of the meteorology of the Indo-oceanic area 
might be effective and a9 complete as possible Includes the 
following — 

(1) The extension of the field of observation by the 
establishment of observatories in unrepresented areas, and 
the systematic collection of marine meteorological data for 
the oceanic area, 

(а) The collection and tabulation of the data necessary 
to give an adequate view of the larger abnormal features 
of the meteorplogy of the whole area 

(3) The direction by some authoritative body of the regis¬ 
tration, collection, and tabulation of observations by similar 
methods in order to furnish strictly comparable data for 
discussion 

(4) The preparation of summaries of data required as 
preliminary to the work of discussion, and for the inform¬ 
ation of the officers controlling the work of observation in 
the contributory areas The earliest publication of the data 
should be regarded as essential for the use of officers issuing 
Seasonal forecasts 

(5) The scientific discussion of all the larger abnormal 
features In any considerable part of the area and their corre¬ 
lation to corresponding or compensatory variations In the 
remainder of the area by a central office furnished with an 
adeauare *1 ill 

(б) Possibly, sufficient authority on the part of the central 
office to Initiate special observations required for the 
elucidation of special features for which there are no 
arrangements in the general work^of the various systems 

The Indian Meteorological Department is making pre¬ 
parations to carry out a portion of this work, and will 
undoubtedly do Che best It can single-handed with its limited 
means. It cannot do the work fully and ai It ought to be 
done. It can do nothing which requires authoritative 
control over the remaining meteorological systems In the 
uxdo-’Ocnanic field It is collecting information from those 
are willing to supply It, and will utilise It for its 

■rssxr the work can only be carried out fully by 
™ ti^OpMtion of the various systems subject to limited 
coritroj by' 4 central office with acknowledged imperial or 
ffehtraj authority behind It, The most Important part of 
ok wbrit fmm fhe standpoint or the science of meteorology 
h jw^temsarlwn and discussion of the whole body of 
obmrthllahs. Tconstitution, position, imr authority of 
office Is hence of the greatest foiportahce. It 
f flip tprtsl^ that ngn of the meteorological systems 
bail provide such a central office. If the 
tfjilp OutJjSIJty and systematically ft can 




Government assuming the general direction and control 
At the present time a section of the English Meteorological 
Office is devoted to the study of oceanic meteorology for 
the information of mariners Another section should be 
created for the study of Imperial meteorology for the benefit 
of Its dependencies and colonies. 1 have reason ^.lo believe 
that the Government of India would contribute its share 
towards the cobc of this extension of work 
In the preceding remarks are given the chief reasons for 
an important extension of work now in progress In the 
Indian Meteorological Department, an extension which can 
only be carried out imperfectly by that Department, but 
which could be performed with most valuable scientific 
results by the co-ordination of the labours of the weather 
bureaus concerned, with a central Institution or Investi¬ 
gating office In England under Government control 
Perhaps I may be permitted, from my Indian experience, 
to add some general remarks bearing on the methods and 
progress of meteorological Inquiry 

In India the collection and publication of accurate current 
data relating to rainfall and temperature Is required for the 
information of Government in its various Departments 
The collection and examination of pressure and wind data 
by a central office with a view to the issue of storm and 
flood warnings Is equally necessary This work may, 
perhaps, be described as pertaining to descriptive or economic 
meteorology 

Economic meteorology so long as it deals only with 
actual facts of observation, Is not a science Forecasts 
belong to the same department or branch of meteorology 
They may be based on scientific theory and be obtained by 
scientific methods or the utilisation of empirical knowledge 
The latter method is d nbably sufficient for by far the greater 
part of short-period fo\ xst work, but the final development 
of that work and the preparation of long-period forecasts 
require the application of exact scientific methods and 
knowledge And it is, perhaps, not too much to say that 
the extension of the range or period of forecasts is a measure 
of the progress of meteorology as a science India, by the 
simplicity and massiveness of its meteorological changes 
(and perhaps Australia and Africa), appears to be best 
suited for the earliest experiments in this work 

India Is, however, poor, not only in material wealth and 
capital as compared with England, but also In the appliances 
and means of scientific investigation, and hence looks to 
England for assistance and guidance in scientific matters 
Unfortunately, England lags behind, not only the United 
States and Germany, but even behind India, in the important 
field of scientific meteorological inquiry It Will suffice to 
give a single illustration of the anomalous and inferior 
position which England takes in such matters 

All meteorologists and scientific men generally are agreed 
that the exploration of the middle and upper atmosphere 
by any available means —e g , kites, balloons, Ac —is of the 
utmost importance at the present stage of meteorological 
inquiry The United States, France, and Gerfnany nave 
taken up the work vigorously The English Meteorological 
Office Is unable, for want of funds, to share 6r take any 
part in the work The force of scientific and public opinion 
is apparently powerless to move the English Government 
to grant an extra five hundred pounds annually for this 
work The English Government, on the ocher hand, some 
time ago suggested that the Indian Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment should sadist The Government of India, recognising 
the Importance of the work, has provided the funds ana 
sanctioned the arrangements necessary in order that Its 
Meteorological Department may mpreh with the most pro¬ 
gressive nations In this Investigation 

India has no body of voluntary observers or independent 
scientific workers and investigators Whatever Is required 
to be done to extend practical and theoretical meteorology 
can only be effected by the Government Department to which 
that work is assigned, with the sanction and at the cost of 
the A Government—which naturally considers chiefly Its 
practical wants In relation to Its limited resources It Ip, 
fmm one point of view, a painful If not quite an unexpected 
experience to n^e, on my retirement, to find that the Govern* 
nujzft of India 1% «q Its attitude towards meteoroty^qal 
iriquhy, mom advanced, more liberal and far-sighted than 
the Jpfftoh Government, and that England his not yet 
taken* up seriously the work of scientific meteorological 
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Investimation There are undoubtedly too many observation* 
and too little serious discussion o I observations. The time 
hair-arrived when investigation should go hand In hand With 
accurate observation, aqd should direct and suggest the work 
of observation, and alsb that the sciences directly related 
to meteorology should be considered concurrently with it 
There are undoubtedly’ definite relations between certain 
classes of solar phenomena and phenomena of terrestrial 
magnet!pm The probability of definite relations between 
solar and terrestrial meteorological phenomena is also 
generally admitted 

Data for the determination of these relations are being 
rapidly accumulated, and numerous problems connected 
therrwith are waiting and ripe for investigation They are 
too large and complex to be undertaken by present English 
methods, and can only be attacked by a body of trained 
investigators under arrangements securing the continuity of 
method and thought requisite for the prolonged systematic 
inquiry gradually leading up to their complete solution 

It Would hence be desirable to enlarge the scope of the 
central institution I have suggested, so as to include in its 
field of labour the investigation of the relation between solar 
and terrestrial meteorology and magnetism, so far as they 
can be solved by the comparison of the observations of the 
British Empire 

The central institution would thus have large and definite 
fields of work and most interesting problems for investi¬ 
gation It would hence contribute towards the formation 
of a body gf scientific meteorological investigators adequate 
to the importance and wants of the empire, and be of the 
highest educational as well as scientific value 

My predecessor in this position. Dr Shaw, the head of 
the English Meteorological Office, made some remarks in 
his Address last year which deserve repetition in connection 
with this idea. He said 1 11 The British Empire stands to 
gain more by scientific knowledge, and to lose more by 
unscientific knowledge, of the matter than any other country 
It should from its position be the most important agency 
far promoting the advance of meteorological science, in the 
first place because It possesses such admirable varying fields 
of observation, and in the second place because with due 
encouragement British Intellect may achieve as fruitful 
results in this as in other fields of investigation rv 

The establishment of the central Institution as suggested 
above would provide a remedy for the defects pointed out 
by Dr. Shaw The reorganisation of the English Meteor¬ 
ological Office is, I believe, under consideration Is it tOo 
much to hope thqt a strong expression of opinion on the part 
of the British Association, and the influence of the learned 
University at which its present meeting is held, would 
induce the English Government to spend an additional 5000! 
or ro.ooo/ annually for the promotion of meteorological in¬ 
vestigation and tne establishment of a central imperial 
institution In London in connection with its Meteorological 
Office? h 


SECTION D 


Opening Address b V William Bateson, M A , F.R S., 
President of the Section 

In choosing a subject for this address I have availed myself 
of the kindly usage which permits a sectional president to 
divert the attention of his hearers into those lines of inquiry 
which he himself is accustomed to pursue Nevertheless, 
in taking the facts of breeding for my theme, I aril sensible 
that this privilege Is subjected to a certain strain 
Heredity-end variation too*-are matters of which no 
naturalist likes to admit himself entirely careless Every¬ 
one knows that, somewhere hidden amqng th* phenomena 
denoted by these terms, there must be principles which, In 
ways untraud. are Ordering the deetlnies of living things. 
EzpediSenlM^rtdlty have thus, as I am told, a universal 
fascination. AST HN willing to offer an ovtward deference 
to these studies. Tup limits of that homage, however, are 
soon reached, gad, though all profess interest, few are im¬ 
pelled tw make even the moderate riientaj effort needed t# 
apprehend Vhat h*s been already done. It If \mdtist66d 
that hetodftv is an Invttorcant mystery, and variation another 
mystery The naturalist, the breeder, the horticulture tbq 
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sociologist, men of and man qf prActfee alike, trap 

daily occasion to" make and to act on assumptions nt to 
heredity and variation, but many SAem well content that 
such phenomena should remain for ever mysterious. 

The position of these studies is unique At Once fajhlop- 
able and neglected, nominally the central common ground 
of botany and zoology, of morphology and physiology, 
belonging specially to neither, this area is thinly tenanted. 
Now, since few have leisure for topics With Which they 
cannot suppose themselves concerned, 1 am aware thgt r 
when I ask you in your familiar habitations to listen to 
tales of a no man’s land, I must forego many of thoee sup¬ 
ports by which a speaker may maintain his hold on the 
intellectual sympathy of an audience 

Those whose pursuits have led them far from th it com¬ 
panions cannot be exempt from that differentiation which Is 
the fate of isolated groups The stock of common know¬ 
ledge and common ideas grows smaller until the difficulty 
of mter-commumcation becomes extreme Not only has our 
point of view changed, but our materials are unfamiliar 
our methods of Inquiry new, and even the results attained 
accord little with the common expectations of the day In 
the progress of Sciences we are Used to be led from the 
known to the unknown, from the half-perceived to the 
proven, the expectation of one year becoming the certainty 
of the next It will aid appreciation of the change coming 
over evolutionary science it It be realised that the new know¬ 
ledge of heredity and variation rather replaces than extends 
current Ideas on those subjects. 

Convention requires that a president should declare all 
well in his science, but 1 cannot think it a symptom in¬ 
dicative of much health in our body that the task of assimil¬ 
ating the new knowledge has proved so difficult. An 
eminent foreign professor lately told me that he believed 
there were not half a dozen in nis country conversant with 
what may be called Mendelism, though he added hopefully, 
" I find these things interest my students more than my 
colleagues " A professed biologist cannot afford to ignore 
a new life-history, the Okapi, or (he other last new version 
of the old story, but phenomena which opt new interpret¬ 
ations on the whole, facts witnessed continually by all Who 
are working m these fields, he may conveniently disregard 
as matters of opinion Had a discovery comparable in 
magnitude with that of Mendel been announced in physics 
or in chemistry, It would at once have been repeated and 
extended in every great scientific school throughout the 
world, We could come to a British Association audience to 
discuss the details of our subject—the polymorphism of 
extracted types, the physiological meaning of segregation, 
its applicability to the case of sex, the nature of non-sagreg- 
nble characters, and like problems with which we are now 
dealing—sure of finding sound and helpful criticism; Mr 
would it be necessary on each occasion to begin with ■ 
popular presentation of the rudiments This state of things 
in a progressive science has arisen, As I think, from a loss 
of touch with the main line of inquiry. The successes Of 
descriptive zoology are so palpable And so attractive, that, 
not unnaturally, these which are the means of progress hate 
been mistaken for the end But now that the survey of 
terrestrial types by existing methods is happily approaching 
completion, we may hope that our science will return to 
its proper task, the detection of the fundamental nature of 
living things I say return, because, m spite of that per¬ 
fecting of the Instruments of research characteristic of our 
time, and an extension of the area of scrutiny, the tart 
generation was nearer the main quest Nq one can Mpefy 
the history of biology without perceiving that m stone 
essential respects the spirit of the naturalists of fifty years 
ago was truer in aim, and that their methodsvof in ffm 
were njore direct and more fertile—so far,, at least, as the 
problem of evolution is concerned—than those which tows 
replaced ^h«(n. 

If we study As researches begun by Ktfreutsr aqd Mfy- 
llmjed with great vigour until the middle Of the i|gt$«S, 
we canmst fan to see that had the experiments be and his 
qucctaSrs undertook bqqn continued Oh the safes Hne*>e 
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pbetaQftteoi, ud pos»s**lng mfficj.nt experidbce of these 
matters fp recognfs* absurdity In statement Add deduction, 
ready to provide that healthy atmosphere or Instructed 
criticism toast friendly to the growth of truth 
Eis^wHpre 1 have noted the paradox that the appearance 
of the Work qf Darwin, which crowns the great period in 
the study of the phenomena of species, was the signal for 
a general halt The " Origin of Species," the treatise 
which for the first time brought the problem of species fairly 
within the range of human intelligence, so influenced the 
course of scientific thought that the study of this particular 
phenomenon—Specific difference—almost entirely ceased 
That this was largely due to the simultaneous opening up 
of lines of research In many other directions may be granted , 
but in greater measure, I believe, it is to be ascribed to the 
substitution of a conception of species which, with all the 
elements of truth it contains, is yet barren and unnatural 
It is not wonderful that those who held that specific differ¬ 
ence must be a phenomenon of slowest accumulation, 
proceeding by steps needing generations for their perception, 
should turn their attention to subjects deemed more amenable 
to human enterprise. 

The indiscriminate confounding of alt divergences from 
type into one heterogeneous heap under the name " Vari¬ 
ation " effectually concealed those features of order which 
the phenomena severally present, creating an enduring 
obstacle to the progress of evolutionary science Specific 
normality and distinctness being regarded as an accidental 
product of exigency, It was thought safe to treat departures 
from such normality as comparable differences * all were 
11 variations ” alike Let us illustrate the consequences 
Princess of Wales Is a large modern violet, single, with 
stalks a foot long or more Mane Louise is another, with 
large double flowers, pale colour, short stalks, peculiar 
scent, leaf, Ac We call these “ varieties," and we speak 
of the various fixed differences between these two, and 
between them qnd wild odorata, as due to variation, and, 
again, the transient differences between the same odorata 
In poor, dry soil, or in a rich hedge-bank, we call variation, 
using but the one term for differences, quantitative or quali¬ 
tative, permanent or transitory, in sire, number of parts, 
chemistry, and the rest We might as well use one term 
to denote the differences between a bar of silver, a stick of 
lunar caustic, a shilling, or a teaspoon No wonder that 
the ignorant tell us they can find no order in variation 
This prodigious contusion, which has spread obscurity 
over every part of these inquiries, is traceable to the original 
misconception of the nature of specific difference, as a thing 
imposed and not inherent From this, at least, the earlier 
experimenters were free, and the undertakings of Gartner 
and his contemporaries were informed by the true conception 
t thJt the properties and behaviour of species were themselves 
sJedfid. Free from the later fancy that but for selection 
the form* of animals and plants would be continuous and 
indeterminate, they recognised the definiteness of species and 
variety, and boldly set themselves to work out case by case 
the manifestations and consequences of that definiteness 
Over this work of minute and largely experimental 
analysis, rapidly growing, the new doctrine that organisms 
■re mere conglomerates of adnptative devices descended like 
a numbing spell. By an easy confusion of thought, faith 
m the physiologioal definiteness of species and variety passed 
under the common ban which had at last exorcised the demon 
Immutability Henceforth no naturalist must hold com¬ 
munion With either, on pain of condemnation as an apostate, 

■ ^danger C0 the dynasty of Selection From this oppression 
jje m &ngffe$riL at least, are scarcely .beginning to emerge 
Benthanji*£ w Flora," teaching very positively that the 
primr0|{ r the cowslip, and the qxllp are impermanent 
varied!* O# one species, » In the hapd of every beginner, 
whHe the British Museum Reading Room finds It un¬ 
necessary to procure Gfirther's " Basfar&rtevgung " 

And so tide mss of specific learning has passed out of 
The evidence of L we collector, the Jiorticulturlst, 
Vjthe fancier, has been treated frith nlglect, and 
contempt. That wide field whence 
rful store of facts has been some forty 
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lari offered the tbancti Our phlloiophen debate with (nit 
flueitey whether between imaginary races sterility could 
grow up by an imaginary Selection; whether Selection worfsr 
ing * upon hypothetical materials could produce sexuhl 
differentiation; how under a system of Natural Selection 
bodily symmetry may have been Impressed on formless JfefitO- 
plasm—that monstrous figment of the mind, fit starting- 
point for such discussions But by a physiological irony 
enthusiasm for these topics is sometimes fully correlated 
with indifference even to the classical Illustrations, and for 
many whose minds are attracted by the abstract problem of 
inter-racial sterility there are few who can name for certain 
ten coses in which it has been already observed 

And yet in the natural world, in the collecting-box, the 
seed-bed, the poultry-yard, the places where variation, 
heredity, selection may be seen in operation and their 
properties tested, answers to these questions meet us at 
every turn—fragmentary answers, it Is true, but each direct 
to the point For if anyone will stoop to examine Nature 
m those humble places, will do a few days’ weeding, prick 
out some rows of cabbages, feed up a few score or any 
variable larva, he will not wait long before he learns the 
truth about variation If he go further and breed two or 
three generations of almost any controllable form, he will 
obtain immediately facts as to the course of heredity which 
obviate the need for much laborious imagining If strictly 
trained, with faith m the omnipotence of selection, he will 
not proceed far before he encounters disquieting facts 
Upon whatever character the attention be fixed, whether 
size, number, form of the whole or of the parts, proportion, 
distribution of differentiation, sexual charjtters, fertility, 
precocity or lateness, colour, susceptibility to cold or to 
disease—in short, all the kinds of characters which we think 
of as best exemplifying specific difference—we are certain 
to find illustrations of the occurrence of departures from 
normality, presenting exactly the same definiteness elsewhere 
characteristic of normality itself Again and again the 
circumstances of their occurrence render it impossible to 
suppose that these striking differences are the product of 
continued selection, or, indeed, that they represent the resultB 
of a gradual transformation of any kind Whenever by any 
collocation of favouring circumstances such definite novelties 
possess a superior viability, supplanting their " normal " 
relatives, it is obvious that new types will be created 

The earliest statement of this simple inference is, I believe, 
that of Marchant, 1 who in 1710, commenting on rertaln 
plants of Mercunalls with laciniated and hair-like leaves, 
which for a time established themselves in his garden, 
suggested that species may arise in like manner Though 
the same conclusion has appeared inevitable to many, In¬ 
cluding authorities of very diverse experience, such as 
Huxley, Virchow, F Galton, it has been strenuously resisted 
by the bulk of scientific opinion, especially in England, 
Lately, however, the belief in Mutation, as De Vries has 
taught us to call it, has made notable progress, 9 owing to 
the publication of hig splendid collection of observations and 
experiments, which must surely carry conviction of the 
reality and abundance of Mutation to the minds of all whose 
judgments can be affected by evidence. 

That the dread test of Natural Selection must be passed 
bv every aspirant to existence, however brief, Is a truism 
which needs no special proof Those who find satisfaction 
in demonstrations of the obvious tpay amply indulge them¬ 
selves by starting various sorts of Some annual, say French 
poppy, In a garden, letting them run to seed, and noticing 
in a few years how many of the finer sorts are represented, 
or by sowing an equal number of seeds taken from several 
varieties of carnation, lettuce, or auricula, and seeing in 
what proportions the fine kinds survive In competition with 
the common 

Selection Is a true phenomenon , but its function is to 
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select^ not to create Many a white-edged poppy may 1 
germinated and perished before Mr Wilks saved 
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individual which in a few generations gave rise' to the 1 ' 
Shirleys, Many a black Amphidaiy j betularia may have 
emerged before! some sixty years ago, in the urban con¬ 
ditions of Manchester the black var. doubbdayarm found 
ita chance, soon practically superseding the type in its place 
of origin, extending itself over England, and reappearing 
even In Belgium and Germany 

Darwin gave us sound teaching when he compared man’s 
selective operations with those of Nature Yet how many 
who are ready to expound Nature’s methods have been at 
the pains to see how man really proceeds? To the domesti¬ 
cated form our fashions are what environmental exigency 
is to the wild. For years the conventional Chinese primrose 
threw sporadic plants of the loose-growing stellnta variety, 
promptly extirpated because repugnant to mid-Victorian 
primness But when taste, as we say, revived, the graceful 
Star Primula was saved by Messrs Sutton, and a stock 
raised which is now of the highest fashion I dare assert 
that few botanists meeting F sUUata in Nature would 
hesitate to declare it a good species. This and the Shirleys 
precisely Illustrate the procedure of the raiser of novelties 
His operations start from a definite beginning As in the 
case of P , stellata, he may notice a mutationaf form thrown 
off perfect from the etart, or, as in the Shirleys, what 
catches his attention may be the first indication of that flaw 
which if allowed to extend will split the type into a host 
of new varieties each with its own peculiarities and physio¬ 
logical constitution. 

Let anyone who doubts this try what he can do by selec¬ 
tion without such a definite beginning Let him try from 
a pure strain of black and white rats to raise a white one 
by breeding from the whitest, Or a black one by choosing 
the blackest Let him try to raise a dwarf (“ Cupid **) 
sweet pea from a tall race by choosing the shortest, or a 
crested fowl by choosing the birds with most feather on 
their heads. To formulate such suggestions Is to expose 
their foolishness. 

The creature Is beheld to be very good after, not before 
Its creation Our domesticated races are sometimes re¬ 
presented as so many incarnations of the breeder's prophetic 
fancy But except In recombinations of pre-existing 
characters—now a Comprehensible process—and ,in such 
intensifications and such finishing touches as involve 
variations which Analogy makes probable, the part played 
by prophecy is small Variation leads; the breeder follows 
The breeder's method is to notice a desirable novelty, and 
to work up a stock of it, picking up other novelties in his 
course—lor these genetic disturbances often spread—and we 
may rest assured the method of Nature Is not very different. 

The popular belief that evolution, whether natural or 
artificial, is effected by mass-selection of impalpable differ¬ 
ences arises from many errors which are all phases of one 
—imperfect analysis—though the source of the error differs 
with the circumstances of its exponent When the scientific 
advocate professes that he has statistical proofs of the con¬ 
tinuity of variation, be is usually availing himself of that 
comprehensive use of the term Varialion to which I have 
referred Statistical Indications of such continuity are 
commonly derived from the Study, not of nascent varieties, 
but of the fluctuations to which oil normal populations are 
wbject Truly varying material needs care in Its collection, 
and if found is often sporadic or in some other way un¬ 
suitable for statistical treatment Sometimes it happens 
that the two phenomena are studied together in Inextricable 
entanglement, and the resulting impression Is a Mur 

But when a practical man, describing his own experience, 
declares that the creation of his new breed has been a very 
long affair, the man of science, feeling that ha has found 
a favourable witness puts forward this testimony as con¬ 
clusive But on cross-ex ami nation it appears that the 
Immense period deposed to seldom goes back beyond the 
time of the witnesses grandfather, covering, sty, seventy 
year*, more often ten, or eight, or even five years will ba‘ 
found |p hflye accomplished moat of the business Next, 
In thihperlo^wfaich, if we take St at seventy years, U « 
Jnt of time compared with the epochs of which the 
nlectuBIft discours es a momentous transformation has 
often Ben effected, not fn jme character but many. Good 
charadfex have b**a added, It may be, of form, fertility, 
i "ft °i h * r Phyddogleal Attributes, air 

desirable qualities have been eliminated, and all Sota of 




deflects 41 rogued” out. On analysis these operation- c*n 
be proved to depend on a dozen discontinuities. Be it* dore- 
Over, remembered that within this period, besides dvoddtffi mg 
his mutational character and combining It *wuli other 
characters (or it may be groups of characters), the hswtier 
has been working up a stock, reproducing in quantity fjatt 
quality which first caught his attention, thus converting, If 
you will, a phenomenon of individuals into a phenomenon 
of a mass, to the future mystification of the careless. 

Operating among such phenomena the gross stati 
method Is a misleading Instrument; and, applied fO 
intricate discriminations, the imposing Correlation Table 
into which the biometrical Procrustes fils his arrays of 
unanalysed data la still no substitute for the common Aleve 
of a trained judgment. For nothing but minute analysis 
of the facts by an observer thoroughly conversant with the 
particular plant or animal, its habits and properties, checked 
by the teBt of crucial experiment, can disentangle the truth. 

To prove the reality of Selection as a factor in evolution 
Is, as I have said, a work of supererogation With more 
profit may experiments be employed to defining the limits 
of what Selection can accomplish For whenever we can 
advance no further by Selection, we strike that hard outline 
fixed by the natural properties of organisms We come 
upon these limits In various unexpected places, and to the 
naturalist ignorant of breeding nothing can be more 
surprising or Instructive 

whatever be the mode of origin of new types, no 
theoretical evolutionist doubts that Selection will enable him 
to fix his character when obtained Let him put his faith 
into practice. Let him set about breeding canaries to win 
in the class for Clear Yellow Norwich at die Crystal Palace 
Show Being a selectionist, his plan will be to pick up 
winning vellow cocks and hens at showe and breed them 
together The results will be disappointing Not getting 
what he wants, he may buy still better clear yellows and 
work them in, and so on until his funds are exhausted, but 
he will pretty certainly breed no winner, be he never so 
skilful For no selection of winning yellows will make 
them into a breed They must be formed afresh by various 
combinations of colours appropriately crossed and worked 
up Though breeders diner as to the system of combin¬ 
ations to be followed, all would agree that selection of birds 
representing the winning type was a sure way to fall The 
same is true for nearly all canary colours except in Lixards, 
and, I believe, for some pigeon and poultry colours also 

Let this scientific fancier now go to the Palace Poultry 
Show and buy the winning Brown Leghorn cock and hen, 
breed from them, and send up the result of such a mating 
year after year His chance of a winner is not quite, but 
almost, nil For in its wisdom the fancy has chosen qne 
type for the cock and another for the hen They belong to 
distinct strains The hen corresponding to the winning 
cock is too bright, and the cock corresponding to the winning 
hen is too dull for the Judge’s taste The same Is the case 
in nearly every breed where the sex-colours differ markedly 
Rarely winners of both saxes have come ih one strain—a 
phenomenon I cannot now dilcuBS—but the contrary Is the 
rule Does anyone suppose that this system of " double 
mating lv would be followed, with all the cost and trouble 
It involves, if Selection could compress the two strains torn 
one? Yet current theory makes demands on Selection to 
which this Is nothing. 

The tyro has confidence In the power of Selection to Ax 
type, but he never stops to consider, whet fixation precisely 
means Yet a simple experiment will tell him. He mar jg® 
to a great show and claim the best pair of Andahietaa fowls 
for any number of guineas. When he breeds from {hem 
he finds, to his disgust, that only about half their ehkfceas, 
or slightly more, come blue at all, the rest being blacks or 
splashed whites. Indignantly, perhaps, he will complain to 
the vendor That he has been supplied with no selected 1 breed, 
but worthless mongrels In reply he may lepm that befWpd 
a doubt his birds come from olues only In the direct toe 
for 4 an Indefinite number of generations, and that to UpoW 
Mach* and splashed whites to the Ineiiwiab property, of 
blue Andalusians. But noe^ let him bredd frojrt Jp® 
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never nuke the blues breed 4 fU«, nor can 
thi* e*df come to pan unless a bin© be found the germ-cells 
of wMdr sri bearers of the blue character—which may or 
m*? net be possible. If the selectionist reflect on this 
expedience he will be led straight to the centre of our 
problem* There will fall, as It were, scales from his eyes, 
and Jn a dash he will see the true meaning of fixation of 
type, vanbblllty, and mutation, vaporous mysteries no more 
Owing to the unhappy subdivisions of our studies, such 
phenomena as these—constant companions of the breeder— 
come seldom within the purview of modern science, which, 
forced for a moment to contemplate them, expresses astonish¬ 
ment and relapses into indolent scepticism It is in the 
hope that a little may be done to draw research back into 
these forgotten paths that I avail mvself of this great oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to my colleagues with somewhat wider 
range of topic than is possible within the limits of a scientific 
paper. For I am convinced that the investigation of heredity 
by experimental methods offers the sole chance of progress 
with the fundamental problems of evolution 
In Saying this I mean no disrespect to that study of the 
physiology of reproduction by histological means, which, 
largely through the stimulus of Welsmann’a speculations, 
has of late made such extraordinary advances It needs no 
penetration to see that, by an exact knowledge of the pro¬ 
cesses of maturation and fertilisation, a vigorous stock is 
being reared, upon which some day the experience of the 
breeder will be firmly grafted, to our mutual profit We, 
who are engaged in experimental breeding, arc watching 
with keenest interest the researches of Strasburger, Bover], 
Wilson, Farmer, and their many fellow-workers and 


associates In this difficult field, sure that in the near future 
we shall be operating in common We know already that 
the experience of the breeder is in no way opposed to the 
facts of the histologist, but the point at which we shall 
unite will be found when it Is possible to trace in the 
maturing germ an indication of some character afterwards 
recognisable in the resulting organism Until then, in order 
to pursue directly the rourse of heredity and variation, it 
Is evident that we must fall back on those tangible manifest¬ 
ations which are to be studied only bv field observation and 
experimental breeding 

The breedirfg-pen is to us what the test-tube is to the 
chemist—an instrument whereby we examine the nature of 
our organisms and determine empirically what for brevity 
I may call their genetic properties As unorganised sub¬ 
stances have their definite properties, so have the several 
species and varieties which form the materials of our ex¬ 
periments Every attempt to determine these definite 
properties contributes immediately to the solution of that 
problem of problems, the physical constitution 0/ a living 
organism In those morphological studies which I suppose 
most of us have in our time pursued, we sought inspiration 
from the belief that m the examination of present normalities 
we were tracing the past, the phylogenetic order of our 
types, the h'*tory—*s we conceived—of Evolution In the 
work which I am now pressing upon your notice we may 
claim to be dealing not only with the present and the past, 
hut with the future also 


On such an occasion as this it Is impossible to present 
to you In detail the experiments*—some exceedingly complex 
—already made In response to this newer inspiration I must 
tpeak of results, aot of methods At a latef meeting, more¬ 
over, there will be opportunities of exhibiting practically 
to those interested some of the more palpable illustrations, 
U is alto Impossible to-dav to make use of the symbolic 
demonstrations by which tne lines of analysis must be re¬ 
presented* The time cannot be far distant when ordinary 
Meodeiian formula Will be mere os in praesenti to a 
hwoglcal audfehce. Nearly five yean have passed since 
this extraordinary re-discovery was made known to the 
toientiftc. world by the practically simultaneous papers of 
P® Vries, Cdrrene, and Tscherftafc, not to speak of thlrty- 
m ytot* of neglect endured before. Yet a phenomenon 
eotopatoble jb significance with any that bidotscaJ science 
gS tov to te di wainf the Intellectual possession *3 specialists 
sometimes of Mendel'* hypothesis or theory, 
fW^ftrutfi tbia terms have no strict application. It is no 
jBggfc eq.qWfrr M'ja*U»'vp oi Wnm ^ oxygen. 


meeting ofv germ-cells bearing respectively black and a 
peculiar white Both are incontrovertible facta deduced 
from observation The two facts have this In common also, 
that their perception gives us a glimpse Into that hidden 
order out of which the seeming disorder of our world is 
built, If I refer to Mendehan 11 theory,” therefore, ip the 
words with which Bacon introduced his Great Instauration, 
11 I entreat men to believe that it is not an opinion to be 
held, but a work to be done, and to be well assured that I 
am labouring to lay the foundation, not of any sect or 
doctrine, but of human utility and power " 

In the Mendehan method of experiment the one essential 
is that the posterity of each individual should be traced 
separately If individuals from necessity are treated 
collectively, it must be proved that their composition la 
| identical In direct contradiction to the methods of current 
statistics, Mendel saw by sure penetration that masses must 
be avoided Obvious as this necessity seems when one U 
told, no previous observer had thought of It, whereby the 
discovery was missed As Mendel immediately proved In 
the case of peas, and as we have now seen in many other 
plants and animals, it is often impossible to distinguish by 
inspection individuals whose genetic properties are totally 
distinct Breeding gives the only test 

Segregation 

Where the proper precautions have been taken, the follow¬ 
ing phenomena have been proved to occur in a great range 
of cases, affecting many characters in some thirty plants 
and animals The qualities or characters the transmission 
of which in heredity is examined are found to be distributed 
among the germ-cells, or gametes, as they are called, 
according to a definite system Ihis system is such that 
ihese characters are treated by the cell-divisions (from which 
the gametes result) as existing in pairs, each member of 
a pair being alternative or allelomorphic to the Other in the 
composition 0/ the germ Now, as every zygote —that is, 
any ordinary animal or plant—is formed by the unlop of 
two gametes, it may either be made by the union of two 
gametes bearing similar members of any pair, say two 
blacks or two whites, in which case we call it homozygous 
in respect of that pair, or the gametes from which It 
originates may be bearers of the dissimilar characters, say 
a black and a white, when we call the resulting zygote 
heterozygous in respect of that pair If the zygote is homo¬ 
zygous, no matter what its parents or their pedigree may 
have been, it breeds true Indefinitely unless some fresh 
variation occurs 

If, however, the zygote be heterozygous, or gametically 
cross-bred, its gametes in their formation separate the 
allelomorphs again, so that each gamete contains only one 
allelomorphic character of each pair At least one cell- 
division in the process of gametogenests is therefore a 
differentiating or segregating division, out of which each 
gamete comes sensibly pure in respect of the allelomorph 
it carries, exactly as if it had not been formed by a hetero¬ 
zygous body at all That, translated into modern language, 
is the essential discovery that Mendel made. It has now 
been repeated and verified for numerous characters of 
numerous species, and, in face of hefo |c 'efforts to shake the 
evidence or to explain it away, the discovery of gametic 
segregation is, and will remain, one of the lasting triumphs 
of the human mind 

In extending -our acquaintance of these phenomena of 
segregation we encounter several principal types of com¬ 
plication 

Segregation Absent or Incomplete —From our general 
knowledge of breeding we feel falrly*well satisfied that true 
absence of segregation is the rule in certain cases It Ir 
difficult, for instance, to imagine any other account of the 
facts respecting the American Mulattos, though even here 
sporadic occurrence of segregation seems to be authenticated. 
Very few instances of genuine absence of segregation have 
been critically studied. The only one I can cite from my 
own*experience Is that of Parargc egeria and egtriadei 
14 climatic ” races of a butterfly, When crossed together, 
thfflf give the common Intermediate type of North-Western 
Frqnce, which, though artificially formed, breeds I a great 
measure true. This crossed back with either type bps 
given, os a sple, simple blends between Intermediate and 
type My evidepce is nqt, however, complete enough to 
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warrant a positive statement as to the total absence of 
segregation, for in the few families raised from pairs of 
artificial intermediates some dubious indications of segre¬ 
gation have been been 

The rarity of true failure of segregation when pure strains 
are crushed may be judged by the fact that since (he revival 
of interest in such work hardly any thoroughly satisfactory 
cases have been witnessed The largest body of evidence 
on this subjeLt Is that provided by De Vries These cases, 
howevrr, present so many complexities that it is impossible 
to deal with them now While so little is definitely known 
regarding non-segregating characters, it appears to me 
premature to attempt any generalisation as to what does 
or does not segregate 

Most of the cases of failure of segregation formerly 
alleged are evidently spurious, depending on the appearance 
of homuzygolts in the second generation (F\) 

One very important group of cases exists” m which the 
appearance of a partial failure of segregation after the 
second generation (F a ) is really due to another phenomenon 
1 he visible character of a zygote may, for instance, depend 
on the coexistence in it of two churaitrrs belonging to 
distinct allelomorphic pairs, each capable of being in¬ 
dependently segregated from its fellow, and forming in¬ 
dependent combinations Por the demonstration of this 
important fnrt we are especially indebted to Cu£not 1 We 
have indications of the existence of such a phenomenon in 
a considerable range of instances (mice, rabbits (Hurst), 
probably Stocks and sweet peas) 

Nevertheless, there are other cases, not always easy to 
distinguish from these, where some of the gametes of F, 
certainly carry on heterozygous characters unsegregated 
\s an example, which seems to mo jndisput iblc, 1 may 
mrntion the so-callod "walnut" tomb, normal to Malay 
fowls This can be made artificially by crossing rose-comb 
With pea-comb, and the cross-bred then forms gametes, of 
which one in four bears the compound unsegiegated a We 
may speak of this as a true synthesis 

In another type of cases segregation occurs, but is not 
sharp The gametes may then represent a full series 
ranging from the one pure form to the other Such cases 
occur in regard to some colours of Primula sinensis, and 
the leg-feathering of fowls (Hurst) In the second gener¬ 
ation a nearly complete senes of intermediate zygotes may 
result, though the two pure extremes (if the case be one 
of blending characters) may still be found to be pure 

f?eso/ufion and Disintegration —Besides these cases, the 
features of whuh We now in great measure tomprehend, 
we encounter frequently a more complex segregation, 
imperfectly understood, by whuh gametes of new types, 
sometimes very numerous, are produced by the crossbred 
Earh of these new types has its own peculiarities We 
shall, I think, be compelled to regard these phenomena as 
prndured either by a resolution of compound characters 
introduced by one or both parents, or by some process of 
disintegration, effected by ft breaking-up of the integral 
characters followed by recombinations It seems impossible 
to imagine simple recombinations of pre-existing characters 
as idequate to produce many of these phenomena Such 
a view would involve the supposition that the number of 
characters pre-existing as units was practically Infinite—a 
difficulty that as yet we are not obliged to face However 
that may be, we have the fact that resolutions and dis¬ 
integrations of this kind—or recombinations, if that con¬ 
ception be preferred—are among the common phenomena 
following crossing, and are the sources of most of the 
breeder's novelties As bearing on the theoretical question 
to which I have alluded, we may notice that it is among 
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examples of this complex breaklng-up that a great proportion 
of the cases of partial sterility have been seen. 

No quite satisfactory proof as to the actual moment of 
segregation yet exists, nor have we any evidence that all 
characters are segregated at Lhe same cell-division Correns 
has shown that in maize the segregation of the starch 
character from the sugar character must happen before the 
division forming the two generative nuclei, for both bear 
the same character The reduction division has naturally 
been suggested as the critical moment The most serious 
difficulty in accepting this view, as it seems to me, is the 
fact that somatic divisions appear sometimes to segregate 
allelomorphs, as m the case of Datura fruits, and some 
colour-cases 

In concluding this brief notice of the complexities of 
segregation 1 may direct attention to the fact that we are 
here engaged in no idle speculation For it is now possible 
by experimental means to distinguish almost always with 
which phenomenon we are dealing, and each kind of compli¬ 
cation may be separately dealt with by a determination of 
the properties of the extraclcd forms* Illustrations of a 
practical kind will be placed before you at a subsequent 
meeting 

The consequence of segregation is that in cases where it 
occurs we are rid of the interminable difficulties which beset 
all previous attempts to unravel hercditv On the older 
view, the individuals of any group wen supposed to belong 
to an indefinite number of classes, according to the various 
numerical proportions in which various types had entered 
into their pedigree We now recognise that when segre¬ 
gation is allelomorphic, as it constantly is, the individuals 
are of three classes only in respect of each allelomorphic 
pair—two homozygous and one heterozygous In all such 
cases, therefore, fixity of type, instead of increasing 
gradually generation by generation, comes suddenly, and 
is a phenomenon of individuals Only bj the separate 
analysis of individuals can this fact be proved The sup¬ 
position that progress towards fixity of type was gradual 
arose from the study of masses of individuals, and the 
gradual purification witnessed was due in the main to the 
gradual elimination of impure individuals, whose individual 
properties were wrongly regarded as distributed throughout 
the mass 

We have at last the means of demonstrating the presence 
of integral characters In affirming the integrity of segre¬ 
gate charaLter*> we do not declare that the Size of the 
integer is fixed eternally, as we suppose, the S17C of a 
chemical unit to be The integrity of our characters 
depends on the fact that they can be habitually treated as 
units by gainetogcnrsis But even where such unity Is 
manifested in its most definite form, we maj, by sufficient 
searching, generally find a case where the integrity of the 
character has evidently been impaired in gametogenesis, and 
where one such individual is found the disintegration can 
generally be propagated That the size of the unit may be 
changed by unknown causes, though a fact of the highest 
significance in the attempt to determine the physical nature 
of heredity, does not in the least diminish the value of the 
recognition of such units, or lessen their part in govern¬ 
ing the course of Evolution 

The existence of unit-characters had, indeed, long been 
scarcely doubtful to those practically familiar with the facts 
of variation (cp De Vries, " Intracellulare Pangenesis/' 
1889), but it is to the genius of Mendel that we owe the 
proof We knew that characters could behave as units, but 
we did not know that this unity was a phenomenon of 
gametogencsis He has revealed to us the underworld of 
gametes Henceforth, whenever we see a preparation of 
germ-cclls we shall remember that, though all may look 
alike, they may in reality be of many and definite kinds, 
differentiated from each other according to regular systems 

Numerical Relations of Gametes and their Significance 

In addition to the fact of segregation, Mendel'a experi¬ 
ments proved another fact nearly as significant, namely, 
that when characters are allelomorphic, the gametes bear¬ 
ing each member of a pair generally are formed in equal 
numbers by the heterozygote, if an average of cues be 
taken This fact can only be regarded as a consequence 
of some numerical symmetry in the celldiviilonB of gameto- 
genesis We already know cases where Individual families 
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show such departure from normal expectation that either 
the numbers produced must have been unequal, or sub¬ 
sequent disturbance must have occurred But so far no 
case is known for certain where the average of families does 
not point to equality 

The fact that equality is so usual has a direct bearing on 
conceptions of the physical nature 0/ heredity. 1 have 
compared our segregation with chemical separation, but the 
phenomenon of numerically symmetrical disjunction as a 
feature of so many and such different characters seems 
scarcely favourable to an> close analogy with chemical 
processes If each special character owed its appearance to 
the handing on of some complex molecule as a part of one 
chemical system, we should expect, among such a diversity 
of characters and forms of life, to encounter some pheno¬ 
menon of valency, manifested as numerical inequality 
between members of allelomorphic pairs So far, equi¬ 
valence is certainly the rule, and where the characters are 
simply paired and no resolution has taken place, this rule 
appears to be universal as regards averages On the other 
hand, there are features in the distribution of characters 
-after resolution, when the second generation (F a ) is poly¬ 
morphic in a high degree, which are not readily accounted 
for on any hypothesis of simple equivalence , but none of 
these cases are as yet satisfactorily investigated 

It Is doubtful whether segregation is rightly represented 
as the separation of (wo characters, and whether we may 
not more simply imagine that the distinction between the 
allelomorphic gametes is one of presence or absence of some 
distinguishing element De Vries has devoted much atten¬ 
tion to this question in its bearings on his theory of Fan- 
genesis, holding that LdSes of both kinds occur, and attempt¬ 
ing to distinguish them Indications may certainly be 
enumerated pointing m either direction, but for the present 
1 incline to defer a definite opinion 

If we may profitably seek in the physical world for some 
parallel to our gametic segregations, we shall, I think, 
find it more close in mechanical separations, such as those 
which may be effected between fluids which do not freely 
mix, than in any strictly chemical phenomenon In this 
way we might roughly imitate both the ordinary segre¬ 
gation, which is sensibly perfect, and the curious impurity 
occasionally perceptible even in the most pronounced dis¬ 
continuities, such as those which divide male from female, 
petal from sepal, albino from coloured, horn from hair, 
and so on 

Gamefic Unions and their Consequences 
Characters being then distributable among gametes 
according to regular systems, the next question concerns 
the properties and features presented by the zygotes formed 
by the union of gametes bearing different characters 
Aa to this no rule can as yet be formulated Such a 
heterozygote may exhibit one of the allelomorphic characters 
m its full intensity (even exceeding it m special cases, 
perhaps in connection with increased vigour), or it may be 
intermediate between the two, or it may present some 
character not recognisable in either parent In the latter 
case it is often, though not always, reversionary When one 
character appears in such Intensity as to conceal or exclude 
the other it 19 called dominant, ihe other being recessive 
It may be remarked that frequently, but certainly not 
universally (as has been stated), the phylogenetically older 
character is dominant A curious instance to the contrary 
is that of the peculiar arrangement of colours seen in a 
breed of game fowls called Brown-breasted, which in com¬ 
bination with the purale face, though certainly a modern 
variation, dominates (most markedly in females) over the 
Black-breasted type of GaHuj banktva 
In a few cases Irregularity of dominance has been observed 
as an exception The clearest illustration I can offer is 
that of the extra toe in fowls Generally this is a dominant 
character, but sometimes, as an exceptional phenomenon, 
it may be recessive, making subsequent analysis very 
difficult The nature of this irregularity is unknown A 
remarkable Instance Is that of the blue colour in maize seeds 
\Correns; R. H Lock) Here the dominant* of blue is 
frequently imperfect, or absent, and the figures suggest thaL 
some regularity in the phenomenon may be discovered 
Mendel is* often represented as having enunciated domin¬ 
ance as a general proposition That this statement should 
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still be repeated, even by those who realise the importance 
of his discoveries, is an extraordinary illustrafloi^ of the 
oblivion that lias overwhelmed the work of the experimental 
breeders Mendel makes the specific statement in regard to 
certain characters in peas which do behave thus, but hif 
proposition is not general To convict him of such a 
delusion it would be necessary to prove that he was ex¬ 
ceptionally ignorant of breeding, though on the face of the 
evidence he seems sufficiently expert 

A generalisation respecting the consequences of hetero¬ 
zygosis possessing greater value is this When a pair of 
gametes unites in fertilisation the characters of the zygote 
depend direi tlv on the constitution of these gametes, and 
not on that of (he parents from which (hey came lo this 
gpni ralnation we know as yet only two clear exceptions 
J hese \,n lurmu't 1 ases are exa< tlv alike in that, though 
segregation Lbviuusly ouurs in a sred-rharaiter, the needs 
borne by the hj brid (F,) all exhibit the hybrid character, 
and the consequent e^ of segregation in the particular seed- 
character are not evident until the seeds (F,) of the second 
(F a ) generation are determinable Of these the first 15 the 
case of Indent peas investigated especially b> Tschermak 
Crossed with wrinkled peas 1 have found the phenomena 
normal, but when the crn*<s is made wilh a round type the 
exceptional phenomenon occurs Ihe second else is that 
discovered by Biffen in the cross between the long-grained 
wheat called Polish and short-grained Rivet! wheat, demon¬ 
strations of which will be laid before you No satisfactory 
account of these peculiarities has been yet suggested, buL 
it is evident that in some unexplained wa\ the maternal 
plant-characters control the seed-characters for each gener¬ 
ation, It is, of course, likely that other comparable coses 
will be found 

Appearances have been seen in at least four cases (rots, 
mice, stocks, sweet peas) suggesting at first sight that a 
heterozygosis between two gametes, both extracted, may 
give, e g , dominance, while if one, or both, were pure, 
they would give a reversionary heterozygote If this occur¬ 
rence is authenticated on a sufficient scale, we shall of course 
recognise that the fact proves the presence in these cases 
of some Dervading and non-segregating quality, distributed 
among trie extracted gametes formed bv the parent hetero¬ 
zygote As yet, however, I do not think the evidence 
enough to Warrant the conclusion that such a pervading 
quality la really present, and I incline to attribute the appear¬ 
ances to redistribution of characters belonging lo indepen¬ 
dent pairs in the manner elucidated by Cu£not The point 
will be easily determined, and meanwhile we must note 
the two possibilities. 

Following, therefore, our first proposition, that the 
gametes belong to definite classes, comes the second pro¬ 
position, that the unions of members of the various classes 
have specific consequences Nor is this proposition simp!} 
the truistical statement that different causes have different 
effects , for by its aid we are led at once to (he place where 
the different cause 19 to be sought—Gametogenesis While 
formerly we hoped to determine the offspring by examining 
the ancestry of the parents, we now proceed by investigating 
the gametic composition of the parents Individuals may 
have identical ancestry (and sometimes, to all appearances, 
identical characters), but yet be quite different in gametic 
composition, and, conversely, individuals inay be identical 
in gametic composition and have very different ancestn 
Nevertheless, those that are identical in gametic composi¬ 
tion are the same, whatever their ancestry Therefore 
where such cases are concerned. In any considerations of 
the physiology of heredity, ancestry is misleading and passes 
out of account To take the crudpst illustration, if a hybrid 
is made between two races, A, B, and another hybrid 
between two other races, C, D it might be thought that 
when the two hybrids AB and CD are bred together, four 
races, A, B, C, and D, will be united in their offspring 
This expectation may be entirely falsified, for the cell- 
diviaions of gametogenesis may have split A from B and 
C from D, so that the final product may contain characters 
of qnly two races after all, being either AC, BC, AD, or 
BD In practice, however, we are generally dealing with 
grqups of characters, and the union of all the A group, for 
instance, with all the C group will be a rare coincidence 

It is the object of Mendelian analysis In state each case 
of heredity in terms of gametic composition, and thence to 
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determine the Laws governing the distribution of characters 
in the cell-divisions of gAmetogeneale 

There are, of course, many cases which still baffle our 
attempts at such analysis, but some of the most paradoxical 
exceptions have been reduced to order by the accumulation 
of facts ihe consequences of heterozygosis are curiously 
specific, and each needs separate investigation A remark¬ 
able case occurred in stocks, showing the need for caution 
in dealing with iontradictory results Hoary leaves and 
glabrous leaves are a pair of allelomorphic characters 
When glabrous races were crossed with crossbreds, some¬ 
times the results agreed with simple expectation, while in 
other cases the offspring were all hoary when, in accordance 
with similar expectation, this should be impossible By 
further experiment, however, Miss Saunders has found that 
certain glabrous races crossed together give nothing but 
hoary hetcrozygotes, which completely elucidates such 
exceptions 1 here is every likelihood that wherever segre¬ 
gation occurs similar analysis will be successful 

Speaking generally, in every case the first point to be 
worked out is the magnitude of the character-units recog¬ 
nised by the critical cell-divisions of gametogenesis, and 
the second is the specific consequence of all the possible 
combinations between them When this has been done for 
a comprehensive senes of types and characters, it will be 
time to attempt further generalisation, and perhaps to look 
for light on that fundamental physiological property the 
power of cell-division 

Segregation and Sex —Acquaintance with Mendehan 
phenomena irresistibly suggests the question whether in all 
cases of families composed of distinct types the distinctness 
may not be primarily due to gametic segregation Of all 
such distinctions none is so universal or so widespread as 
that of sex may it not be possible that sex is due to a 
segregation occurring between gametes, either male, female, 
or both? It will be known to you that several naturalists 
have been led by various roads to incline to Lhis view Wc 
still await the proof of crucial experiments, but without 
taking you over more familiar ground, it may b B useful 
to show how the matter looks from our standpoint As 
regards actual experiment, all results thus far are compli¬ 
cated by the occurrence of some sterility in the hybrid 
generation Correns fertilising Q Ilryoma dioica with 
pollen from ^ alba, obtained offspring (F,) either 
or Q, with only pne doubtful exception Gartner found a 
similar result in Lychnis diurna 9 X $ L* Vlos-cucuh 
as t r , but only raised six plants (4 <J, 2 9 ) From 

ditiwa 9x0 Sdine noettflora as he got only two 
plants, spoken of as females which developed occasional 
anthers These results give a distinct suggestion that sex 
may be determined by differentiation among the male 
gametes, but satisfactory and direct proofs can only be 
obtained from some case where sterility does not ensue 

Apart, however, from such decisive evidence—which, 
indeed, would be more satisfactory if relating to animafc 
—several circumstances suggest that sex is a segregation- 
phenomenon Prof Castle in a valuable essay has directed 
attention to distinct evidence of disturbance in the heredity 
of certain moths (Aglia tau and lugens, Standfast's experi¬ 
ments, Tephrosu\ t experiments of Bacot and others, sum¬ 
marised by Tutt) 1 where the disturbance 19 pretty certainly 
connected with sexual differentiation Mr, PunneLt and I 
are finding suggestions of the same thing in certain poultry 
rases Mr Doncaster has pointed out that the evidence of 
Mr Raynor clearly indicates that a certain variety of 
Ibrnxnj grossuhnata, usually peculiar to the female, Is a 
Mendehan recessive. Jt is scarcely doubtful that this will 
be shown to hold also for some other female varieties, e g , 
Coliaj fduja, vor hehce, Sic We can therefore feel no 
doubt that there 19 some entanglement between sex and 
gametirally segregable characters A curious instance of 
a comparable nature is that of the Cinnamon canary 
(Nordmjn, &c), and similar complications are alleged as 
regards the descent of colour-blindness and hxmophilla 

In one remarkable group of facts we come very near eo 
the phenomenon of sex Experiments made in conjunction 
with Mr R. P. Gregory have shown that the familiar 
heterostylism of PnmulA Is a phenomenon of Mendelian 
segregation Short style, or 11 thrum," Is a dominant-^ 

1 Trans Ent Soc, Load i 1696 
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with a complication, 1 long style, or "pin," is recessive, 
while equal, or " homostyle," ib recessive to both. 

Even nearer we come in a certain sweet-pea example, 
where abortion of anthers behaves as an ordinary Mendelian 
recessive character a By a slight exaggeration we might 
even speak of a hermaphrodite with barren anthers as a 
“ female " 

Consider also how like the two kinds of differentiation 
are. The occasional mosaicism in Lepidoptera, called 
* gynandromorphism," may be exactly paralleled by speci¬ 
mens where the two halves are two colour-varieties, instead 
of the two sexes Patches of Sifene inflata in this neigh¬ 
bourhood commonly consist of hairy and glabrous in¬ 
dividuals, ■ a phenomenon proved in Lychnis to be depen¬ 
dent on Mendelian segregation. The same patch consists 
also of female plants and hermaphrodite plants Is it not 
likely that both phenomena are similar in nature? How 
otherwise would nhe differentiation be maintained? The 
sweet-pea case I have spoken of is scarcely distinguishable 
from this 1 therefore look forward with confidence to the 
elucidation of the real nature of sex—that redoubtable 
mystery. 

We now move among the facts with an altogether different 
bearing " Animals and Plants under Domestication," 
from being largely a narration of inscrutable prodigies, 
begins to take shape as a body of coherent evidence Of the 
old difficulties many disappear finally Others are inverted 
Darwin sa>s he would have expected “ from the law of 
reversion " that nectarines being the newer form would 
more often produce peaches than peaches nectarines, which 
is the commoner occurrence, Now, on the contrary, the 
unique mstmee of the Carclew nectarine tree bearing 
peaches is more astonishing than all the other evidence 
together 1 

Though the progress which Mendelian facts make possible 
is so great, it must never be forgotten that as regards new 
characters involving the addition of some new factor to the 
pre-existing stock we are almost where we were When 
they have been added by mutation, we can now study their 
transmission , but we know not whence or why they come 
Nor have we any definite light on the problem of adaptation , 
though here there is at least no increase of difficulties 

Besides these outstanding problems, there remain many 
special points of difficulty which on this occasion I cannot 
treat—curiosities of segregation, obscure aberrations of 
fertilisation 4 (occasionally met with), coupling of characters, 
and the very serious possibility of disturbance through 
gametic selection Let us employ the space that remains 
in returning to the problem of variation, already spoken of 
above, and considering how it looks in the light of the new 
facts as to heredity The problem of heredity 1% the problem 
of the manner of distribution of characters among germ- 
tHIs So soon as this problem is trulv formulated, the nature 
of variation at Once appears For the first tune in the 
history of evolutionary thought, Mendel's discovery enables 
us to Form some picture of the process which results in 
genetic variation It is simply the segregation of a new 
kind of gamete, bearing one or more characters distinct 
from those of the type We can answer one of the oldest 
questions m philosophy In terms of the ancient riddle, we 
may icply that the Owl’s egg existed before the Owl, and 
if \ve hesitate about the Owl, we may be sure about the 
Bantam The parent zygote, the offspring of which display 
variation, is giving off new gametes, and in its gameto- 
gencsis a segregation of their new character, more or less 

* Ills doubtful if "thrum" ever breeds true, is both Lhe other type 
can Jo Perhaps 11 thrum 1 Is « Halbtast* of De Vries, 

a Neglect mg- minor complications, the descent is as follows — Lad> 
Penzance 9 x Emily Henderson (long pollen) <J gave purple F 2 [n one 
Fo family, with rare exceptions, coloured plants with dark axils were fer 
tile, those with light axils having tf sterile, whites being cither fertile or 
sterile The ratios indicated are 9 coloured, dk ax , fertile d 1 coloured, 
ll nx , Bier lie <5 3 white, fertile <J 1 while, sterile 6 The fertile 
whites, therefore, though light Milled (as whites almost always are), 
presumably bear the dark-axil character, which generally cannoi appear 
except in association with coloured flowers Thu can be proved next year 
Some at least of lhe plenia with sterile sf are fertile on the 9 side* and 
when crossed with a coloured ligbt-axklled type will presumably give only 
light-ulUed plants. ' 

a Thu excellent illustration was shown me by Mr A W, Hill and 
Mr A Wallis A third form, glabrous, with hslry edges to the leaves, 
also occurs 

* In view of Ostenfeld's discovery of parthenogenesis in Nunaeium, the 
possibility Ibai this phenomenon plays ■ part in same non-segregating c* 1 ”* 
needs Careful exam mat ion 
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pure, li taking place The significance and origin of the 
discontinuity of variation js therefore in great measure 
evident So far as pre-existing elements are concerned, it 
is an expression of the power of cell-division to distribute 
character-units among gametes, The initial purity of so 
many nascent mutations Is thus no longer surprising, and, 
indeed, that such initial purity has not been more generally 
observed we may safely ascribe to imperfections of method 

It Is evident that the resemblance between the parent 
originating a variety and a heterozygote is dose, and the 
cases need the utmost care in discrimination If, for 
instance, we knew nothing more of the Andalusian fowl 
than that it throws blacks, blues, and whites, how should 
we decide whether the case was one of heterozygosis or of 
nascent mutation ? The second (F a ) generation from Brown 
Leghorn x White Leghorn contains an occasional Silver- 
Grey or Duckwing female Is this a mutation induced by 
Crossing, or is it simply due to a recombination of pre¬ 
existing characters 7 We cannot yet point to a criterion 
which will certainly separate the one from the other , but 
perhaps the statistical irregularity usually accompanying 
mutation, contrasted with the numerical symmetry of the 
gametes after normal heterozygosis, may give indications 
m simple cases—though scarcely trustworthy even there 
These difficulties reach their maximum in the case of types 
which are continually giving ofT a second form with greater 
or less frequency as a concomitant of their ordinary exist¬ 
ence This extraordinarily interesting phenomenon, pointed 
out first by De Vries, and described by him under the head 
of 11 Hal b- " and " MitfeZ-Rajjen," is too imperfectly under¬ 
stood for me to do more than refer to it, but in the attempt 
to discover what is actually taking place in variation it 
muBt play a considerable part 

Just as that normal truth to type, which we call heredity, 
is in its simplest elements only an expression of that 
qualitative symmetry characteristic of all non-difierentiating 
t ell-divisions, so is genetic variation the expression of a 
qualitative asymmetry beginning in gametogenesis Vari¬ 
ation is a novel cell-division 1 So soon as this fact is 
grasped we shall hear no more of heredity and variation 
as opposing 11 factors " or “ forces ”—a metaphor which 
has too long plagued us 

We cease, then, to wonder at the suddenness with which 
striking variations arise those familiar with the older 
literature relating to domesticated animals and plants will 
recall abundant instances of the great varieties appearing 
early in the history of a race, while the finer shades had 
long to be waited for In the sweet pea the old purple, 
the red bicolor, and the white have existed for gener¬ 
ations, appearing soon after the cultivation of the species , 
but the finer splitting which gave us the blues, pinks, &c , 
is a much rarer event, and for the most part only came 
when crossing was systematically undertaken If any of 
these had been seen before by horticulturists, we can feel 
no doubt whatever they would have been saved An 
observer contemplating a full collection of modern sweet 
peas, and ignorant of their history, might suppose that the 
extreme types had resulted from selective and more or less 
continuous intensification of these intermediates, exactly 
inverting the truth 

We shall recognise among the character-groups lines of 
cleavage, along which they easily divide, and other finer 
subdivisions harder to effect Rightly considered, the sudden 
appearance of a total albino or a bicolor should surprise us 
less than the fact that the finer shades can appear at all 

At this point comes the Inevitable question, what makes 
the character-group split 7 Crossing, we know, may do 
this, but if there be no crossing, what is the cause of 
variation? With this question we come sharply on the edge 
of human knowledge But certain it is that if causes of 
variation are to be found by penetration, they must be 
specific causes A mad dog is not 11 caused " bv July heat, 
nor a moss rose by progressive culture We await our 
Pasteur, founding our hope of progress on the*aghorism of 
Virchow, that every variation from type is due to a patho¬ 
logical accident, tne true corollary of “ Omnis cellula e 
eellula.” . 

1 The parallel between cbe differentiating dlvmoas by which the parts of 
UM feofmil body are sefretf aud ftom each other, and the legregaung pro¬ 
cess** of gwtogeneak, diuc be very elpae. Occasionally we even we the 
segregation of At«r(lelUn characters among zygotic cells 
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In imperfect fashion 1 have now sketched the lines by 
which the investigation of heredity is proceeding, and some 
of the definite results achieved We are asked sometimes, 
Is this new knowledge of any use? That is a question with 
which we, here, have fortunately no direct concern Our 
business in life is to find things out, and we do not look 
beyond But as regards heredity, the answer to this 
question of use is so plain that we may give it without 
turning from the way 

We may truly say, for example, that even our present 
knowledge of heredity, limited as it is, will be found of 
extraordinary use Though only a beginning has been 
made, the powers of the breeder of plants and animals are 
vastly increased Breeding is the greatest industry to which 
science has never yet been applied 'I his strange anomaly 
is over, and, so far at least as fixation or purification of 
types is concerned, the breeder of plants and animals may 
henceforth guide his operations with a great measure of 
certainty 

There are others who look to the science of heredity with 
a loftier aspiration, who Cm any of this bo used to 

help those who come after to be better than we ar^— 
healthier, wiser, or more worthy 7 The answer depends On 
the meaning of the question On the one hand it is certain 
that a competent breeder, endowed with full powers, by 
the aid even of our present knowledge, muld in a few 
generations breed out several of the morbid diatheses As 
we have got rid of rabies and pleuro-pneumoma so we 
could exterminate the simpler vices Voltaire's cry, 
"i uraser I'tnf&me J " might well replace Archbishop Parker’s 
Table of Forbidden Degrees, winch is all the instruction 
Parliament has so far provided Similarly, a race may 
conceivably be bred true to some physical and intellectual 
characters considered good The positive side of the 
problem is less hopeful, but the various species of mankind 
olTer ample material In this sense science already suggests 
the way No one, however, proposes to take it, and so 
long as, in our actual laws of breeding, superstition remains 
the guide of nations, rising ever fresh and unhurt from the 
assaults of knowledge, there is nothing to hope or to fear 
from these sciences 

But if, as is usual, the philanthropist is seeking for some 
external application by which to ameliorate the course of 
descent, knowledge of heredity cannot help him The 
answer to his question is No, almost without qualification 
We have no experience of any means by which transmission 
may be made to deviate from its course, nor from the 
moment 0/ fertilisation can teaching, ot hygiene, or exhort¬ 
ation pick out the particles of evil in that zygote, or put 
in one particle of good From seeds in the same pod may 
come sweet peas climbing five Feet high, while their own 
brother! lie prone upon the ground The stick will not 
make the dwarf peas climb, though without it the tall can 
never rise Education, sanitation, and the rest, are but the 
giving or withholding of opportunity Though in the 
matter of heredity every other conclusion has been 
questioned, I rejoice that m this we are all agreed 


NOTES. 

Thb sum of iso! has been granted b> the Pans Municipal 
Council to Prof Grancher in furtherance of his researches 
as to the means of preventing tuberculosis in schools 

On Monday and Tuesday, September 13 and 13, a visit 
is to be paid 10 London by a large party of Belgian 
engineer?, members of the Association des ingdmeurs sortis 
de I'Ecole de Li 6 ge—one of the most Important technical 
societies on the Continent The party will be the guests 
of the Iron and Steel Institute 

Paor Appell, dean 0/ the faculty of sciences in the 
University or Paris, has had the dvll title of commandeur 
dp la Ldgion d’honneur conferred upon him by the French 
Minister of War Prof. Appell has served for some time 
on the commission appointed to examine inventions likely 
to be of service to the French Army end Navy./ 7 
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The Gasitie of August 23 gives notice that by the Wire¬ 
less Telegraphy Au, 1904, it is provided that a person 
shall not establish any wireless telegraph station or mstal 
or nork any apparatus for wireless telegraphy in any place 
111 the British Isles or on board any British ship in the 
territorial w iters abutting on the coast of the British Isles 
except under and in accordance with a licence granted in 
that behalf by the Postmaster-General Wireless telegraphy 
1* defined bv the Act to mean any system of communication 
by telegraph as defined in the Telegraph Acts, 1863 to 1904, 
without the aid of any wire connecting the points from and 
at which the messages or other communications are sent 
and reieived 

1 lit death is announced of Dr George Pirie, professor of 
mathtmatirs m the University of Aberdeen 

Dn Hans Battlkmann, astronomer at the Berlin Observ¬ 
atory has been appointed director of the observatory and 
tyrufessur of astronomy at Konigsbcrg 

1 JiF Ulunaeum announces the death of the well known 
German geographer, Prof F Ratzel, at the age of sixty 
Since 1HK6 he had been professor at the University of 

1 p 1 pr 1 g 

I'm. twenty-third annual summer meeting of the English 
Arboriculture! Society took place last week at Aberdeen, 
when Prof Fisher, of the R 1 E College, Coopers Hill, was 
Him ted president for the ensuing year 

An international exhibition of hygiene, life-saving, first 
aid, and of industrial arts has been opened at ihe Grand 
Pjilai** des Champs Elys£es in Pans by the French Minister 
of ( mu mere e, M Georges Trouillot The exhibition will 
be open until November 

l Ht hrst International Congress oLEducation and Home 
protection of Infants Will be held in September of next year 
111 Lifrge in connection with the Universal Exposition at 
that place There will be four lection? in all, devoted to 
the following subjects —(1) Study of childhood , (2) educa¬ 
tion of children (fl, general questions, b, education by 
parents jt home, c, collaboration of the family with the 
sihool, d, education in the family after the school period), 
(3) abnormal children , (4) various lines of work relative to 
childhoud 

According to the Scotsman, Mr Eagle Clarke, of the 
Natural History Department of the Edinburgh Museum of 
Scieme and Art, will, by permission of the Commissioners 
of Northrrn Lights, spend some time during the Lommg 
autumn m the lighthouse on the Hannan Islands for the 
purpose of studying the migratory movements of birds 
Smte the lighthouse was erected on this outlying group a 
few \ears ago it has been ascertained that the islands lie 
in the course of a considerable stream of migratory birds 
en route between their northern spring and southern winter 
quarters, a fact which Is of special interest owing to the 
far westerly situation of the isles, and one which renders 
it very desirable that the phenomena observed there should 
be investigated by an expert Mr Clarke will also investi¬ 
gate the limited terrestrial fauna and flora of the islands, 
which, owing to their remote situation and the difficulty 
of landing on them, have not hitherto received attention 

In a recently published pamphlet entitled “ An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Forestry in Britain," Sir Harold G 
Hewett, Bart , makes an appeal in favour of the so-called 
new school of forestry, that is, scientific forestry as it is 
understood and taught on the Continent In the author's 
opinion the different works on forestry In the English 
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language recommend methods differing so widely as to be¬ 
wilder the beginner. The object of this booklet Is to 
criticise, compare, and reconcile where possible the advice 
given by the several writers The author strongly advocates 
the adoption of more scientific methods In the treatment of 
British woodlands, the existing methods being too haphazard 
and antiquated 

In celebrating its twenty-seventh annual excursion, the 
Royal Scottish Arboncultural Society visited France, where 
a fortnight was spent inspecting the various types of forests 
and studying the different methods of forest management 
as practised there Three centres were chosen, where thn 
society in lurn established its headquarters The party, 
numbering seventy members, proceeded first to Nancv, 
wherr Ihe forest school and neighbouring forests belong¬ 
ing to the State were inspected After spending sever L il 
days in Nancy, the excursionists proceeded to Gerardmcr, 
with the object of inspecting the coniferous forest of the 
Vosges. Mountains During the few days’ sojourn in 
Gerardmrr, the party had an opportunity of making a trip 
on the electric railway to the summit of the Schlucht, the 
highest point of the French Vosges, which reaches an alti¬ 
tude almost equal to that of Ben Nevis During the ascent 
many interesting observations were made on the charactci 
of the tree? and other vegetation according to altitude 
On nearing the wind-swept summit, the forest trees became 
reduced to men bushes and scrub From Gerardmer the 
party then proceeded to Paris, where headquarters were 
established for the last week of the excursion, when the 
forests of Villiers Cotter^ts, Compitgne, and BeU&ne were 
visited, which afforded many valuable object lessons in the 
treatment of beech and oak woods 

We have received the report of the Meteorological Service 
of Canada for the year 1902, containing monthly and annual 
summaries for a large number of stations, including some 
in Newfoundland and one in Bermuda Most of the tele¬ 
graphic reports are forwarded to the weather bureau at 
Washington, which office in return supplies the Canadian 
Service with some sixty-eight reports from the United 
States, affording data for a very comprehensive daily weather 
chart, and for the issue of weather forecasts for all parts 
or the Dominion lying to the eastward of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains The percentage of success of these forecasts in each 
district is given for each month and for the year, and the 
general total reaches the high figure of 86 6 The predic¬ 
tions partly verified are divided by two before being added 
to the total percentage, which makes the figure quoted even 
more successful than appears at first sight The storm 
warnings attain still higher success, 88 per cent were fully, 
and 95 per cent were fully and partially, verified. We 
congratulate the director, Mr R F Stupart, on these very 
satisfactory results. 

A numder of papers dealing with experimental progress 
in the direction of aerial navigation have reached us during 
the last few months As long ago as November last an 
illustrated account of the Barton airship was given in the 
Autotnotor Journal, Among other peculiarities we notice 
the use of aeroplanes for raising and lowering the balloon, 
the introduction of water tanks for maintaining a level 
keel, and the peculiar form of the propellers, each of which 
consists of three pairs of blades fixed one behind the other, 
thus embodying in the propeller the principle of superposed 
narrow vanes which has been so successfully applied to 
aeroplanes In the Revue scienttfique (5), 1 , a M, Jean 
Jaubert gives an account of the aeroplane machine con¬ 
structed by Mr, Ernest Archdeacon at Berck-vur-Mcr 
(France) A paper communicated to the American Assoc r- 
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ation last year by Mr Octave Chanute, contained a general 
account of recent progress in aerial navigation, this paper 
appeared In the Popular Science Monthly for March Still 
more recently Captain Ferber,, of the French Artillery, has 
brought out reprints of a paper from the Revue d’Arttllenc, 
published by Berger-Levrnult, of Pans, dealing mainly with 
gliding flight Captain Ferber's own experiments were 
first conducted with pure gliding machines of the same type 
as those of the brothers Wright, but for his later experi¬ 
ments he has procured a mechanu.dlv propelled machine 
carrying a six horse-power motor, and weighing only 330 
kilograms. Instead of experimenting in free air, Captain 
Ferber has adopted the principle of (he captive machine, 
hie machine being attached to a revolving arm 30 metres 
long supported on a pillar iS metres high Tins aerodrome 
is after the designs of MM Goupil and Bazin 

In the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital (xv , 
No 159, June) Dr Perry Dawson gives an interesting 
biography of the Rev Stephen Hairs The name of this 
great Englishman is familiar to every student of physiology 
as the first discoverer of the blood pressure, which he 
demonstrated by connecting a glass tube, now called the 
11 Hales manometer," with an artery, and noting the rise 
of the blood within it In addition, Hairs contributed many 
papers on ventilation and natural history to the Philosophical 
Transactions of the RoyAl Society 

Captain Gto Lwib, IMS, contributes a second com¬ 
munication on the specificity of anti-venomous sera to the 
Scientific Memoirs of the Government of India (No io, 1904 , 
see Nature, vol Ixvm p 395) He details experiments 
performed with two anti-venomous sera, one prepared with 
the venom of the Hoplocephalu\ curtus (tiger snake), the 
other with that of the cobra, these two sera being tested 
against the poisons of eight other snakes, including the 
king cobra, two kraits lommon Indian sea snake, daboia, 
green pit viper, and Californian rattlesnake Against the 
king cobra venom the cobra anti-serum had a slight 
neutralising effect, but not marked , as regards other venoms 
it had practically no neutralising power The same holds 
good for the tiger snake anti-serum , while powerfully anti¬ 
toxic for tiger snake venom, it is practically inactive against 
other venoms These results confirm Captain Lamb’s, and 
also Dr Tidswell's, former observations that anti-venomous 
wa are strictly specific, and are active only against the 
venoms used to prepdre them 

Two out of the three articles in the May number of the 
1 wen can Naturalist are devoted to botanical subjects, Prof 
Penhallow continuing in the one his account of the anatomv 
oF North American conifers, while in the second Dr B M 
Davis commences a study of [he structure of the vegetable 
cell In the one zoological article, Dr \ HrdhCka gives 
further examples of a division in the malar bone of the 
skull in man and monkeys 

In the Biologisches Centralblatt for August Mr G Klebs 
continues his studies of the problem of development, as 
exemplified by the lowest plants, while Mr C Schaposch- 
nlkow offers a new explanation for the presence of a red 
coloration in the hind-wings of the butterflies of the genus 
Catocala. The red-winged Catocalas, as the author re¬ 
marks, are restricted to the Holarctic region, and this dis¬ 
tribution Is of itself sufficient to indicate that their* peculiar 
type of coloration is connected with their environment 

Five out of the six articles in the July issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science are devoted to 
invertebrate morphology and anatomy In the first of these 
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Mr E S Goodrich describes a remarkable arrangement In 
the branchial vascular system of the worm Sternapsis, by 
means of whkh the blood has an alternative path to the 
normal one, leading from the main dorsal to the main 
ventral vessel In a second Dr E J Allen describes the 
anatomy of the annelid Preulocha-tus, while in a third Dr 
Herbert Fowler rommuni rates notes on Rhabdopleura 
tiormam, an ally of Balanoglossus A paper on the anatomy 
and affinities of the molluscs of the family Trochids, by 
Mr W B Randles, and one on a sporozoan parasite found 
in the mouse, by Mr H M Woodcock, complete the in¬ 
vertebrate list Special interest attaches to an article by 
Mr G Smith on the middle ear and columella in birds 
As the result of observations carried on at a verj early 
stage of development, the author concludes that, while the 
stapes of birds and reptiles (Sauropsida) represents the same 
hone in mammals, the other parts of the auditory region 
have undergone n different development in the two groups 
H may be noticed that Mr Smith makes no mention of 
Hr Broom’s recent provisional identification of the mtei^ 
arluular cartilage of Ormthorhynchus with the quadrate 

Dr J P Ihomson, secretary of the Queensland branch 
of the Royal Geographual Society of Australasia, contributes 
1 paper on Queensland (o Ihe Geographical Journal Dr 
Ihomson gives a very clear picture of the geography of 

I orth-eastern Australia, and wo commend his paper to the 
police of teachers 

We have received a copy of a valuable paper issued by 
the Norwegian " Giadmaalings-Komnussinn ” on the tides 
of the Norwegian coast Analyses and discussion of ex¬ 
tended observations at n number of stations are given, 
chiefly with the view of separating the two different systems 
of Atlantic and North Spa ongin, and treating the complex 
interference phenomena observed off the southern extremity 
of Norway 

In the Bibliotheca matin matiui, v 2, Prof Gino Lona, 
of Genoa, gives an sucount of the life and works of the 
late Prof Luigi Cremona, accompanied by a portrait and 
a chronological list of Prof Cremona's writings 

The theory of Maxwell and wireless telegraphy, by Prof 

II Poimar6, form (he subject of ihi twenty-third volume 
of the physitn-t heniu al senes of Sntn/in, published by 
Messrs Carrd and Xuud, of P^ris It appears to be an 
extension of the first volume of (.he senes by the addition 
of chapters dealing with the principles and applications of 
wireless telegraph) 

We have rneived .1 reprint of a lecture delivered by M 
M xu rice d'Ocagno at the Con^ervaton e des Arts et 
Metiers, having the title “ Les instruments de precision en 
Trance ” It contains 1 description of the more refined 
instruments in use at the Bureau international des Poids et 
Mesures, in the principal observatories in France, and in 
the French nuhtdry survrv 

Under the title of " Malerbrirfe," Prc r Ostwald has 
published through the house of Hirzel, Leipzig, a series of 
seventeen short and suggestive essays on the theory and 
piactice of painting Though this slight brochure can 
sl arcely add anything to the reputation of the distinguished 
author, it furnishes another example of the versatility of 
his genius 

An instructive senes of lantern slides illustrating waves 
and kindred forms of the atmosphere, hydrosphere, and 
lithosphere has been collected by Dr* Vaughan Cornish 
for Messrs Newton and Co The collection includes the 
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most interesting pictures shown by Dr Cornish at the Royal 
Geographical Society and elsewhere, and the descriptive 
notes which have been prepared for the slides direct atten¬ 
tion to the chief points of interest 

We have received from New York the first number of the 
Mining Magazine, an international monthly review of 
progress in mining and metallurgy Though new in name, 
the magazine is really a development of the Pacific Coast 
Miner M a weekly journal of repute It is edited by 
specialists, and the illustrations and typography reach the 
high standard that characterises American magazines. 
The contents are of varied interest Mr J A Church gives 
a sketch of mining, past and future The geographical 
distribution of ores within the United States is discussed 
b> Mr F L Ransome Mr Carl Hennch gives an 
admirably illustrated account of the Guanajuato mining 
district of Mexico, and Mr Henry S Fleming discusses the 
commercial divisions of the competitive coal markets 
Lastly, a useful index of current literature is provided 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Visibility of the Martian Canals —In Bulletin No la 
of the Lowell Observatory Mr Lowell extends and sums up 
the results recently outlined by him in a communication 
to the American Academy of Sciences under the title 11 The 
Cartouches of the Canals of Mars 11 During the last 
opposition he mode 37a drawings of the planet's visible 
surface on 143 nights, and by carefully examining these 
and eliminating all known extrinsic variations he secured 
sufficient data to enable him to plot a visibility curve for 
each Lanai, between January 19 and July a6, which he 
believes exhibits only the actual, intrinsic variability of the 
marking in question 1 his curve he calls the “ tartouihe ” 
of that canal 

Analysing the 109 curves thus obtained he finds, except 
in three cases, a well marked seasonal variation These 
curves are not exactly similar, but on arranging them in 
a steadily progressive order it was seen that the order was 
one of latitude, the increase of visibility taking place in 
the north polar canals first and in the equatorial canals 
last Ihe reason assigned for the earlier quickening of 
the polar canals is that all these markings are due to 
vegetable growth, which requires both warm sunshine and 
water for its increase, and, as the general surface of Mars 
is devoid of water, rhis growth has to await the arrival 
of the liberated fluid from the polar caps before it can 
assume its vernal appearance Naturally, the sun having 
already passed the summer solstice, those portions of the 
planet's surface nearer to the water supply will be the first 
to grow the new vegetation 

Further considerations, dealt with m extenso In the 
Bulletin, lead Mr Lowell to the conclusion that both the 
anomalies and the generalities he has discovered argue for 
the artificial origin of the Martian canals 

Totai Solar Eclipse of 1905 —-An article in the August 
number of the Bulletin de la Soctitd astronomique de France 
gives a number of details concerning the eclipse of 1905, 
and maps showing the entire path and the sections of it 
which traverse Spain and Tunis A set of diagrams show¬ 
ing the appearance, at various places, of the greatest phase 
of the eclipse, indicates that for Pans the eclipse commences 
at ish 31m (Paris Civil M T ), has its greatest phase 
(o HiB) at 13b 19 im , and finishes at 14I1 31 7m 

Solar Prominences during 1903 —In No 6, vol uxili,, 
of the Memane della Society degli Spetiroscopistt Italiant. 
Prof Mascari summarises the results of the observations 
of prominences made at Catania during 1903. 

Very few prominences were seen during tne first months 
of the year, but they were notably augmented later. In 
January and February the phenomena presented themselves 
with equal intensity in path hemisphere, but in the second 
and third tnmestres they prevailed in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, whilst in the fourth they were more numerous In 
southern latitudes, 
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The number of days without prominences during 1903 
was 38 per cent of the total number of days of observ- 
ation, instead of 67 per cent as in 1903. The mean latitude 
of the prominences in 1903 was 43° i, as compared with 
48° 4 in the previous vear The undecennial minimum of 
prominence activity apparently occurred in October, 190a 


The Lowell Spectrograph —In No. i, vol. of the 
Astro physical Journal, Mr. V M. Sllpher gives a detailed 
description of the complete spectrograph ic equipment 
obtained for the Lowell Observatory from Mr J A 
Brashear in igcu 

The chief instrument differs but little from the Mills 
spretrograph (Lick), and its linear and angular dispersion 
at lly, as compared with the other large Instruments of 
its class, may be seen from the following table — 


Spectrograph 

Lowell 

Mills (Lick) 
Potsdam 111 

Bruce (Yerkes) 


Focal length 
of camera 


Diapers ion 


Linear, lemh Angular, for one- 


Short 

mm 

386 

M 5 

3*8 

Long 

47 * 

II 4 

368 


406 

12 6 

405 

1 

560 

I0'2 

36 5 

2 

410 

I38 

36 5 

A 

449 

10 7 

42'8 

B 

607 

7 9 

42 8 


Mr Slipher’s communication gives all the details of the 
instrument’s construction and mounting, and is illustrated 
by several photographs and colour-curves 

A New Band Spectrum of Nitrogen —Whilst photo¬ 
graphing the spectrum of the afterglow from metallic spark 
discharges in an atmosphere of nitrogen, Mr Percival Lewis, 
of the University of California, has discovered what is 
presumably a new band spectrum of nitrogen He found 
that the afterglow occurred only in chemically prepared, 
dried and purified nitrogen, and then only when a strong 
condenser discharge was employed 

The spectrum is discontinuous, consisting of lines and 
bands, some of the latter belonging to Deslandre’s third 
group, whilst others were of unknown origin No after¬ 
glow occurred in the metallic vapours unless there was an 
afterglow in the gas New bands occur in most of the 
spectra obtained at AA 3730, a8go, 3035, and 3200, whilst 
others, at approximate wave-lengths 3380, 3573, 3805, 4130, 
and 4540, only occur m some of the photographs Of the 
latter bands several may be due to NO, but none of them 
are found in the spectrum of NO, (Asfro^hysical Journal, 
No i, vol xx ) 


THE PERSEID METEORIC SHOWER OF 1904- 

"PHIS shower has not furnished a rich display this year, 
A in fact, the number of meteors visible appears to have 
been decidedly below the average Yet there was no moon¬ 
light to offer any impediment, and the nights were very 
clear just at the important time 

On August 9 there were a few Perseids, but the meteors 
recorded from all sources little exceeded the average number 
observable on an ordinary night in August, and I wrote 
down in my notebook that I had never seen so few meteors 
on August 9 in any previous year 

On August iQ there was an increase in the number visible,, 
but I made no lengthy observations 

On August ii, between ioh 30m and 13I1 30m., Perseids 
were falling at the rate of about 35 per hour for one 
observer, and the radiant was at 46° + 58° from 37 paths 
This horary rate is for an observer who registered a few 
of the tracks, and whose attention, therefore, was not given 
continuously to the sky Mr McHarg at Lisburn, Ireland, 
says that from ioh. to nh local time the Perseids averaged 
30 to the hour Mr. J Webb, of Bristol, counted 31 between 
gh 50m and ioh 50m , Mr W E Besley, of London, 
saw 66 meteors in 3 hours between ioh, 30m and 13b 30m , 
and others must have been missed while records were being 
made He saw meteors as bright as Jupiter or Venut at 
ioh, 30m , nh 14m , nh 20m , and 13b 7m* Mr 
McHarg noted a brilliant green fireball > 9 at ioh som. 
GMT falling in Libra a little west of a and directed 
from c Bobtis, so it was probably a Perseld 
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On August 12 the Perseids were again in evidence, but 
not very abundantly At Bristol between loh and 
iah 3pm there were about 17 Or ao per hour, but the watch 
was not quite continuous The radiant was very sharply 
defined at 47°+58° from about ao patois 
On August 13 the sky was less favourable, there was a 
good deal of base, and the stars were blurred and faint, 
only a few Perseids were seen in these adverse circumstances 
Though the shower generally was not a plentiful one, it 
is likely to prove interesting in some of its results, for a 
number of its meteors appear to have been observed at more 
than one station, and their real paths can be computed, 
Three features in reference to the shower of 1904 appear 
to the writer to deserve special mention — 

(1) The sharply defined point of radiation on August 11 
and 12 

a The comparatively meagre character of the display 
The fact that nearly all the Perseids appeared on the 
right (western side) of the radiant This was very marked, 
and the writer has been struck with the same peculiarity 
m preceding years There were many Perseids in Andro¬ 
meda, Pegasus, Cassiopeia, Cepheus, and Cygnus, but 
few in Camelopardus, Auriga, the Lynx, and Ursa Major 

W F Denning 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MA THEM A TIC JANS 

T^HERE are few towns better suited for a scientific gather- 
^ ing than Heidelberg, and few scientific gatherings 
have passed off so successfully as the third International 
Mathematical Congress which met there from August 8 
to 13 The number of mathematicians attending the 
congress was 330, giving with holders of ladies' tickets a 
total membership of nearly 400 The German Government, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, the municipal and university 
authorities of Heidelberg, the Deutsche Mathematiker 
Vereinigung, and an influential executive committee all 
joined in giving the congress a hearty welcome, and the 
local arrangements were perfect 

The formal proceedings opened on Tuesday, August 9, 
under the presidency of Prof H Weber, of Strasburg 
The year 1904 being the centenary of the birth of Jacobi, 
the occasion was selected for the delivery of an address by 
Prof Leo Konigsberger on Jacobi's life and works A 
large volume by Prof Konigsberger dealing with the same 
subject was published by Messrs Teubner in connection 
with the present commemorations 

Another feature of the congress was the presentation, by 
Prof Klein, of the first copy of vol 1 of the “ Encyklopadie 
dcr matematischen Wissenschaften," which volume has 
just been completed Considerable progress was also re¬ 
ported In the preparation of the French edition of the 
‘ Encyklopadie " 

Prof Gutzmer, of Jena, presented a history of the Deutsche 
Mathematiker Vereinigung, founded in 1890, as well as the 
July part of the /ahresbcuchl of the society, containing 
papers an the teaching of mathematics 

Passing on to a review of the work done in the sectional 
and general meetings, the most noticeable feature revealed 
by the general spirit in which many of the papers were 
written was the growing tendency in the mathematical 
world to devote greater attention to the practical and ex¬ 
perimental aspects of mathematics, especially in connection 
with mathematical teaching, From such signs as this it 
appears not unlikely that we are on the eve of a renaissance 
period In the history of mathematics A large collection of 
models, mathematical instruments, apparatus, and books 
was exhibited in the large hall of the museum Prof 
Runge, of Hanover, exhibited and described Leibnitz’s 
calculating machine A number of experiments on fluid 
motion past various boundaries were shown by Prof 
Prandtf, of the same town These differed from Prof Hele- 
Shaw's experiments with thin films In that a vessel of some 
depth (say an inch or two) was used, and water 0* liquid 
of small viscosity employed, in this case a series of vortices 
were seen to be thrown off in succession from a cylindrical 
or Other obstacle, and the various stages of formation of 
p ach vortex were clearly demonstrated by photographs as 
well 04 experimentally 
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Prof Greenhfal'f discourse on the theory of the top, con- 
sldered historically, also contained an attempt to give 
graphical representations of the motion of the top, and was 
illustrated by experiments with bicycle wheels and other 
equally simple apparatus 

Coming to matters of more purely educational interest. 
Prof Klein, in his address to the applied mathematics 
section, gave an amusing account of the methods in vogue 
in certain German middle schools for obviating the use of 
the calrulus, a state of affairs reminding one of the old 
Cambridge " three days " Prof Lona, of Genoa, stated 
that the attempt to abolish Euclid in Italy had failed owing 
to the badness of the text-books brought out to meet the 
new tonditions, that a Government prize had been m con¬ 
sequence offered for a good manual on geometry, and that 
the books of Veronese, Enriques, Amaldi, Paolis and 
others were the result 

Prof Gutziner urged that elasticity and thermodynamics 
should form part of the training of every professor of applied 
mathematics Resolutions were passed by the congress 
urging the Government to provide models and projection- 
lanterns for use in teaching mathematics in the German 
schools and technical colleges A further resolution related 
to the teaching of geometrical drawing in schools 

In connection with the historical section, a resolution was 
passed relating to the publication of Euler's works by the 
Carnegie Institution Prof St hlesinger announced the 
appearance of the first volume of the works of L Fuchs, 
and a bibliography of Wronski’s works was presented by 
Prof S Dlckstem 

Of papers in applied mathematics, the most remarkable 
was Prof Sommerfeld's investigation on the motion of 
electrons, the remaining papers dealt inter aha with the 
problem of three bodies (Profs Delaunay and Levi-Civita), 
equations of wave motion (Profs Volterra and Hadamard), 
attractions (Prof Genese), and geodesy (Prof Borsch and 
others) 

In pure mathematics the most striking papers were those 
by Prof Hilbert on integral equations ind on the found¬ 
ations of arithmetic, and Prof Komg\ proof that the 
continuum cannot be equivalent to any well ordered group 
Prof Painlev£, of Paris, gave an admnable discourse on 
the integration of differential equations Prof Segre, of 
Turin, on the geometry of to-day , and Prof Wirtinger, of 
Vienna, on Riemann's lectures on hypergeometric series 
We also note papers by Prof Schlcsinger on Riemann's 
problem, by Prof Borel on approximations of continuous 
functions, and many others too numerous to mention Prof 
E Study showed that the paradoxical result 3 = 4 could be 
obtained from considerations of intersections of quadric 
surfaces 

I The congress was international in every Sense, the 
membership including representatives of Germany, France, 

I Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Spam, Russia, Japan, the United States, Greece, and 
other countries Only seven of the members present were 
from Great Britain 

For the meeting place of the next congress in 1908, Rome 
has been selected, and the congress will take place at a 
somewhat earlier time of the year (probably about Easter) 
Jn this connection a prize is offered for the best thesis on the 
theory of algebraic gauche curves It has been det ided to 
hold the next following congress in England 

Not the least important feature of the congress was the 
large amount of local interest shown in the organisation 
of social entertainments. On Wednesday, August 10, 
a dinner was given to all the members in the new 
Town Hall of Heidelberg On the Thursday we were 
received and entertained at Schwetzingen by the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Baden The next evening we sailed down 
the Neckar m illuminated barges, and on reaching Heidel¬ 
berg the castle was illuminated by red fire, the proceedings 
ending with fireworks, including a set-plere of the Pytha¬ 
gorean Theorem (Euc 1 , 47). The last evening we were 
entertained at a concert at the castle, followed by another 
illumination and a Kommers, for which a special song- 
book had been published that included** number of amusing 
mathematical songs written for the occasion To make this 
insight into German student life more real, two delegates 
were elected by the students of German universities to 
officiate in the uniform of their corps, and with their swords 
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1 he town concerts end many pl^cds ill 'Interest were 
specially thrown open to members I The arrangement of 
meeting places In one or more cafis was another feature 
which added considerably to the social success of the meet¬ 
ing Excursions were organised to the Stift Neuberg, to 
Speyer, and up the Neckar Valley 

Mathematicians who had known of one another for years 
av mere names have now become personal friend-*, and we 
-shall carry away life-long reminiscences of the many 
pleasant meetings which have done much to cement the bond 
•of union between fellow workers in all branches of mathe¬ 
matics and of all nationalities G H Bryan 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

CamhrLdge — On Monday, August 22, the University of 
Cambridge conferred seventeen honorary degrees on the 
occasion of the meeting of the British Association The 
following are the speeches delivered by the Public Orator, 
Dr Sandys, of St John’s College, in presenting those of 
the recipients who received the degree of Doctor in Science 
for distinction in natural scienres, mathematics, or 
anthropology — 

Qskar Hackluno Phoflssor o> Astronomy, 

St Petersburg 

Ab exteris exorsi, primurti omnium ^jlutamus nuntium 
quendam sidereum, ab dice ilia celeberrlma prope Pgtropolin 
stcllis observandis dedicata ad nos devectum, quae trium 
demceps Struviorum nommibus lamdudum gloriatur Ipse 
tnlmm virorum haeres dignissmius, planetarum potissimum 
in moles motusque perturbatos diligenter inquisivit, et 
Encku praesertim cometen, ter in quoque decennio inter 
sidera nostra lucentem, indagandum sibi sumpsit Dum 
(imwtae illius redltum in mense proximo spe certa 
expectamus, sidens illius indagatorem indefessum hodierm 
die 1 inter lununa libenter numeramus 

Henri Becquercl, Proi lssor or Physics, P\ris 

Francogallorum e republica vicina cursu prospero ad nos 
pervenit suentlarum Academiae Pansiensis socius lllustns, 
cuius etlam p&trem avumquc hunore eodem ornatos fuisse 
lonstat Ipse in vi magnetic a praesertim exploranda diu 
praeclare versatus, nuper propterea imprimis farnam est 
adrptus, quod metallum, sidrns Uram inventoris in 
honorem, olim Uranium nommatum, primus omnium nuper 
probavit ipsum radios quosdam mirabiles emittcre, quos 
etiam per rnetalla transire non dubitare Lacramur virum 
tam illustrem scientiae lumen, a patre suo sibi olim traditum, 
iplcndurc novo a sesc exauctum, etiam alus mvicem 
lamdudum tradere Etemm, scientiae quoque m lumine 
vitali per saecula hominum tradendn, 

11 ml rcrum <sumim novaiur 
temper, ei inter qe mnrl'ile* muiun vivun* 
bt qURhl cursores viibi lamps da u-idum 

J, \\ Bhuehl, Professor of Chemistry, Heidfiberg 

Salutamus deinceps virum urbis Palatmae inter pro- 
fessores illustres lamdudum nuincratuin, virum in snentia 
ihemica insignem Ut rem scientiae lllius ad hictonam 
pertinentem paulo allium repetamus, inter phvsicos antiques 
olim, ut) noStis, finem secandis mrponbus esse negavit 
quidem Anaxagoras, Democritus auttm aHirmavit, Demo- 
cnti vero atomos, per duo milia annorum inutdes et 
inTructuosas existimatas, scientiae chemirae saltern inter 
prolessores rursus in honore esse constat Vln huiusce 
autem inter merita id potissimum t ommemoratur, quod, 
expenmentis exquisitis 1am per quattuor et viginti annos 
udhibitis, praeclare ostendit, quae potissimum inter res in 
imiun revera com posit as atque atomorum, rerum earum In 
partitulpi quaque Lonsociatarum, distributlonem ratio mter- 
cedut Lnde ht, ut etiam in rebus perqusm multiplici modo 
compositis, atomorum illarurn nexus accuratius explicentur, 
atque etiam in cnluribus quibusdam novis Vetera ilia 
Lucretii verb a denuo vera reddita smt, quo docente rerum 
pnpiordla 

“ vBins P'aedi a fof mb, 
e qiilLtm omne genua |ignuiu varimnique c< Iom-k 
prop tana, nuf m refect quod Minine qvseque 
cum qulbna at quail pollute coniineantur 
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Adolf Engler, Professor or Botany, Berlin. 

Umversitatis Berolmensis e professorlbus praeclans adest 
vlr, qul a r bo rum et herbarum provinciam eximiam 1am per 
annos quadraglnta luculenter lllustravit Hoc mbente, quot 
arborum genera comfera, quot lilioram varietates, quot 
dicotyledonum species obscurae, e tenebris in lucem novam 
surrexerunt 1 Idem (ne plura commemorem) etiarp scientiae 
suae Acta a se condita lam per annos tres et viginti edidit, 
genera plantarum omnia in ordinem optimum reduxit, ne 
palaeontologiam quidem neglexit, neque Africam Onentalem 
nrque Americam Australem inexploratam reliquit Quod 
ad alios attinef, Victoria Hehnii librum celebernmum de 
transitu plantarum ex Asia in Europam conscrlptum 
acruratiorem reddidit, etiam plantarum per orbem terrarum 
distributionem Alexandri Humboldtu in memonam pro- 
vpcutus In scientia botamra nemo fortasse hodie Pllnn 
ipsius verba sibi verius potest arrogare —“ non unlus terrae 
sed totius naturae interpretes sumus ” 

Paui >on Grotii, Professor of Minthalogy, Munich 

Ex urbe pulcherrima, quod Bavariao totius caput est, ad 
nos pervenit vir studiorum in regions pulcherrima veraatus, 
qui rrystallorum scientiam physicarn professua, Millen 
nostn, virl insigms, rrystallorum describendorum ranonem 
et ipse praetulit et alns omnibus per Europam totom com- 
mendavit Quantum in snentia sua in ordinem redigenda 
atque etiam aliis tradenda profuent, testantur Acta ilia ab 
ipt>n iondita et per annos plus quam quinque et viginti 
edita , testantur tot discipulorum et aniicorum etiam inter 
exteias gi atulationes rerentissimae, testatur praeieptons 
tanti in honorem imago ipsius arte eximia depicta et anni 
hums paulo ante Kalendas Maias donata , testatur hodiernus 
denique dies, quo nomen viri 11 quern rumor alba gemmeus 
vehit pinna, >v tituli nostn signo hononfico consignamus 
Etiam hodierm diei memor, potent fortasse Martialis verba 
inutuan — 

1 Felix uirnqup luv, die^qu- nnbii 
Sign^mfi mrlionbua Inpilli* ' 

\LHRMiir Kossct, pROi-rssoR 01- Physiology, HnoFiBERG 

Urbem Palatinam denun in memonam vocat physiologiae 
illius chpmirae professor insignia, quae quirquid vivit 
perscrutati tot corpusculx textu tcnuissmia explorat et 
explicat, tot cellulas absconditas in luceni prntrnhit et 
enucleut Vbhinc annos sex mu idem Universitatis, eiusdem 
srirntiae profpssorem in hoc ipso loco laudaviiuus, qui in 
unoqunque e tnbus deiennus hone scientiam magnopere 
adiuvit In professore 1II0 laudando sperabamus intra 
pioximum decennium fore ut talium virorum labonbus 
phvsiologian in provinua chemica laurus plunmae refer- 
rentur Quod illo die sperabamus professoris illius successor 
feliciter ratum pffecit 

Henry F OsnoRN, Protestor of Zoology, New York 

L republica maxima trans aequor Atlantirum diu prospere 
constituta laetamur dd nos advectum esse virum palaeonto- 
logiar praesertim in scientm Insignem, qui non modo in 
Umvcrsitate Columbiana, nobis et linguae et Btudionim 
commumum societate coniunctissima, zoologiam praeclare 
profit®tur, sed ptiam, Eboran Novi in Museo maxlmo 
animaliuni ingentium e rupibus ipsis effossorum multitu- 
dinem saxeam, sive Dinosaun sive Atlantosaun nommantur 
sive alio aliquo nomine splendido glonantur, summa sollertm 
(onquisivit, summa arte disposuit, summa cura custodit 
Gaudcmus rempubliram illam, tot rerum novarum varietate 
excellentem, etiam vitae prtstinae vestigia tam antiqua tanta 
turn alarntate persequi luv at virum hospitu jure cum 
plurimis coniunctum Ennn ipsius in verbis etiam propterea 
laudare, quod, in Museo illo “ multa tenens antiqua," Ipsr 
11 egregie cordatus homo 11 esse perhibetur 

\no Volt err a, Professor or Applied M ytiikmatics, 
Rome 

Quern genuit Ancona, quern ar\ antiqua Etrunae buo 
nomine ornavit, quern primum Pisarum, Galilei cum 
memorid consociatarum, deind Augustae Taurinorum, 
denique Romae ipsius Unlversitas inter prOfessorea buos 
numeravit, multis profecto no mini bus observantiae veatrae 
commendatur Sea, ut rellctis nomimbuB ad res ipsas pro- 
grodlamur, inter pentos constat virum hunc lucis praeaertim 
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in legtbus Investigandis efise imprimis illustrem atque 
scientiae dynamicae fut munt) in ratione universe ex pi or and a 
plutimum pollere Viri Italiae totius inter mathematicos 
conspicui mentis accuratlus expllrandis gravamur prorsus 
imparem esse veterem lUam linguom Latin am, quam ipsa 
Italia Britannia olim donavit His saltern in studns Italia 
hodieraa I tall am antiquain superavit 

Sir David Gill, KCB,FRS, HM Astronomer at 
the Cape 

Ad patriam reversl, quam libenter sulutamus virum in 
5telliB observandis Insignem, qui inter Aberdomenses suos 
astronomiae studia ohm auspicatus, pUnetae Veneris 
transitum in OLeano Indico accurate observandum curavit 
Idem et Aegypti et Afncae Australis colomae extremae et 
Terrae Natalis spatia ampla dimensus est, stellarum omnium 
imaginum luus ipsius auxilio reddendarum aurtor fuit 
assiduus, Afncae denique in promontono remotissuno 
arc. pm eadestem sibi crcditam quinque et viginti per annos 
for titer et fehciter occupavit In excubiis illis patna procul 
tolerandis quam fortem ipsum, in alios quam generosum 
sese praestitit, aliorum labores quantis stimulis incitavit, 
ad exitum felicem perdurtos quanta benevolentia excepit 1 
Viri tails sub auspicns et unius e professonbus nostns sub 
praesidio pro scientiarum societate Britannu'a in annum 
proximum Bonae Spei in Promontono bene nommato licet 
omnia fausta auguran 

A W Howiu KS, Honorary Fellow of the 
Ani HRoroLooiCAL Institute, Ac 

Austrahac praesertim aborigines, in annos smgulos ad 
mmorem numerum redaUos, nonnullis vero in lous prope 
funditus extinctos, simphcitatis pnstinae mores antiquos 
diutissime conservasse constat Hie autem, a collega 
optimo, Collcgu vicini alumno adiutus, lndigenarum illorum 
pnmum consuetudines nuptiales, deinde adulesccntium 
mitiationes. denique religioms rudimenta pnma, dihgenter 
investigavit, et prions aevi memonam evanescentem 
litterarum monumenhs fidelUer mandavit Talium virorum 
la bon bus hifltona, si non “ magistra vitae," at certe 11 lux 
ventatis,” 11 nuntia vetustatis," "vita memoriae" esse 
gloriatur 

Sir Norman Lockyer, KCB, FRS, Dirfctor of the 
Solar Physics Observatory, South Kensington 

Inter astronomiae et scientiae physicae fines patet pro- 
vincia, ubi, instruments subtilissimis adhibitis, etiam solis 
ipsius radii retexuntur, et v lmearum varietate quad am 
minutissimii observata, corpora pnma, e quibus sol ipse est 
(umpositus, inter sese distinguuntur Adest vir m regione 
lam pulchra exploranda inter pnncipes numeratus, qui, ne 
his quidem Ambus contentus, non solis tantum defectus 
identidem observavit, sed etiam astronomiae provlnciam 
implissimam sibi vindicavit Idem, per annos prope quinque 
et triginca Actis quibusdam praeclaris luculenter editis, anni 
tuiusque septimo quoque die rerum naturae totius vanetatem 
orbl terrarum patefecit 

Major P A MacMahon, F R.S , formerly Professor of 
Physics at the Ordnance College, Woolwich 

Adest deinceps militis insignia Alius, miles mathematicts 
praesertim in studus spectandus, qui praeter alios laudis 
titulos etiam scientiarum societatis Brltannicae inter 
ministros praeclpuoa numeratur Studiorum suorum in 
laelo puro, in regione ilia subhml a Cayleio nostro feliciter 
peragrata, diu Veraatus, studus illis caelestibus sermonis 
Latin! Musam pedes trem, longe Infra in terns relictam, 
nihil aliud quam numerorum theorlam quandam e longinquo 
tontemplarl patitur Cetera omnia scientiae tarn sublimis 
'Hysteria, pentis patefacta, a nobis certe palam divulgan 
non concessum, Illud autem unum dixerim Si, SyPacusis 
lapcia, Archlmedetn, Intentum formis, quag in pttlvere illo 
p nidi to descripserat, Marcell I m exercitu miles tails 
aspexlaset, cad| spectacorem ilium unlcum, torment arum 
hellicorum machlnatorem ilium mirabilem, sine dubio 
nunqtwm Interfeoiwet, sed velut socium et fratrem statim 
^sset amplextis 
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Sir Y^jlliam , KCB, b R S , Professor of 

Chemistry at University College, London 
Virum inter Lalcdones suos atque iijter Germanos 
educatum, titulo nostro Acadenuco fortasse eo digmorem 
putabitis, quod 1am in orbe terrarum toto Academns fere 
viginli hunorib uiusa est adsiriptu*. Per annos septemdecim 
inter Londimenses snentiam rheniiLBin praetlare professus, 
at rib praesertim elementa c\ploravit, et (cum alumno nostro 
inbigni, Rayleio, lon&otiutus) elementum illud Argon 
nunLupatum reppmsbe confitetur Ltiam propterea lau- 
dandus est quod in metallis Helium invent, quod 111 aere 
ipso Neon M quod Krypton , quod Xenon, tot elementa ex 
ipsa rerum naturae ongine latentia detexil, detecta nomini- 
bus pulchris, nonnmbus Graecis, ornavit Nonnulhs certe 
e nobis non ingratum, etiam in elementis novis nununandis 
linguae Graecae antiquae utilitatem coin probat am ton tem¬ 
pi ari , luvat etiam ipsius nomen gentile et ohm et nuper 
propter hnguarum perltiam inter Caledones celebratum, in 
rerum et nommum mventore tanto, etiam rerum naturae 
suentia illustratum admirari , 

Arthur Schuster, FRS, Professor of Physils i\ the 
Victoria University of Manchesieh 

Virum hbenter rursus agnosumus, qui pnmum Maim sui 
in ripa, deinde inter Mancumenses, denique in urbe l'alatina 
educatus, inter nobmet ipsos et Maxwelln et Ravlen nostn 
inter adiutorcs praecipuos ohm numerabatur Postea solis 
defertioni in India trans (j an gen observandae quondam 
praepositus, a societate regia ob lucis arcana fehciter 
explorala numismate aureo est donatus Lactamur virum, 
qui flumims palerm in npa ad rem argentanam non sine 
Iucro magno bese dedere potuisset, scientiae lucem lutro 
praetulisse et lutein ipsam explorandam elegigse Virum 
talcm dum coronat, Academia Virtutem ipsam aemulatur, 

“ diadema tuLum 
deferens uni propnnmque laurum 
qunquiH ingentea oculo irretorto 
■pectnt surervos " 

Sir William Ihiselton-Dyer, KCMG.FKS, Director 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kfw 
Laurea nostra luvat hodie decorare virum Florae in studus 
insignem, cuius soccrum in eisdem studus illustrem nbhint. 
annos duodequadraginta Academia hbenter ornavit Isidis 
propter undab educatus, suentiam spam ex 1 mi am et in 
Anglia et in Hibernia professus, Tamesis in npa, Florae in 
hortis pulrherrimis, iam per annos prope tnginta vitae suae 
tabernaculum Lollocavit Nomen autem eius non modo 
regioms Tamesmae sed etiam Afncae Australis, Africae 
denique interiors, cum floribus consociatur Satis amplus 
igitur laudandi campus patet, campus floribus tonsitus, 
ommque pukhritudims varietate distmctus , sed Flora vocat, 
sed horti nostri vos invitant, sed oratorem vestrum, Maroms 
non immemorem, hortos canere volcntem, temporis spitium 
evcludit 

" Exiremo ill iam sub fine labonim 
^ - vela i rah am et rerrls fntlncm ad verier® proraiti 
forailan ei pingues hortos quae cqra colcndi 
I J omaret canerom, bderique rauria Pnnti, 

t varum haec ipse eauidem, spauls ceclusut miquu, 
praeiereo, atque aflii post me memoranda relinquo 11 


Dr J Lorrain Smith, Musgrave professor of pathology 
at Queen's College, Belfast, has been appointed professor 
of pathology and pathological anatomy in the University of 
Manchester 

Dr Jules Tannery, subdirector of the Paris lit ole 
normals supdneure, has been appointed professor of differ¬ 
ential and integral calculus, and Dr Houssay professor of 
zoology In the faculty of science These two appointments 
are consequent upon the inauguration of the mjg regime 
at the normal school, which has now been attaffl^i to the 
Sorbonne 

In September, 190a, the Board of Education referred to 
the consultative committee the question* of drafting regu¬ 
lations lab the establishment of supplemental registers for 
teachers of special subjects Acting upon the report of a 
subcommittee appointed to consider the subject, the Board 
of Education has announced that the establishment of 
supplemental registers will be postponed until the teaching- 
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of the subjects proposed for the supplemental registers has 
been further organised in connection with general education. 

Th* Duke of Devonshire, on August ao, banded over 
from the trustees of the Keighley Mechanics 1 Institute to 
the Corporation of the town the title deeds of premises 
valued at more than 50,000! , which the municipality js 
taking over During the course of his speech on that 
occasion, the Duke of Devonshire referred to the work with 
which he has been associated as president of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary 
Education The association haa pointed out that 'the 
industrial and commercial supremacy of our country, upon 
which Its power and greatness mainly, if not entirely, de¬ 
pend—a supremacy which once was unquestioned and un¬ 
disputed—is not unassailable and is not unassailed Our 
former supremacy rested mainly, If not entirely, upon the 
possession of great natural resources, and upon the energy 
and industry of our people These are not now the only, if 
they are the chief, elements in industrial success The 
discoveries* of science and the application of science to 
industries have revolutionised the conditions of industry 
Other nations, among whom Germany and the United States 
have been foremost, but all other Continental nations— 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and others—have appeared to 
realise this fact sooner than we have done, and to make 

S reater efforts, and more organised efforts, than we have 
:>ne to give to all classes engaged In these industries 
the scientific instruction which is In the present day 
the necessary condition of success There are signs that 
these efforts on their part, and on the part of other countries, 
and this comparative negligence on our part are already 
having effect, and it is incontrovertible that it must sooner 
or later have a vast effect prejudicial to our own commercial 
and industrial supremacy It 19 now recognised that 
scientific instruction for the whole of our people Is a 
necessary element to our industrial success Cultivated 
brains are as essential to industrial efficiency as even the 
strongest arms or the most willing hearts The duty of 
imparting this instruction to those who need it is one that 
can no longer be safely left to the efforts of the benevolent 
or the philanthropic, but is the duty of the State as much 
as that of national defence, the defence of our Imperial 
possessions, or the defence of our own shores 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Royal Society, June 16—"The Lelhal Concentration of 
Acids and Bases in respect of Paratnoccium aureha " By 
J O Wakelin Barratt. 

The author finds that the strong mineral auds, hydro¬ 
chloric, nitric, and sulphuric, m o 0001 N concentration kill 
Parammcia in ten to fifty minutes Organic auds, in the 
same concentration, kill sometimes with greater rapidity 
(formic, lactic, and oxalic acids), sometimes with less 
rapidity (citric and acetic ac.ds) Exceedingly weak acids 
(carbonic, carbolic, boric, hydrocyanic) require a much 
greater concentration in order to kill Paramaecia in the 
above period of time 

The hydrates of potassium, sodium, lithium, calcium, 
strontium, and barium in 000a N concentration are fatal 
in five to sixty minutes Ammonium hydrate is more 
lethal, and far more so is the extremely weak base anilm 
The lethal character of the alkalis exhibits an order corre¬ 
sponding to their periodic grouping 

The experiments made indicate that the action of acids 
and alkalis upon the living protoplasm of Paramcecia is 
of the nature of a chemical reaction, and is not purely 
hydrolytic in character, 

i * Paws 

Academy or Sciences, August 16 —M Mascart in the chair 
—The second approximation to the equation for the flow 
of sheets of underground water under slight pressures 
J. leusslnesgi —New researches on the liquefaction of 
helium Sir James Dewar. A side tube containing charcoal 
is added to a vacuum tube, and the tube filled with helium. 
When the charcoal is cooled down by means of liquid 
hydrogen to 15 0 C absolute temperature, the vacuum pro- 
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duced 1. so good that a coll firing a 16-taah Hark la air 
is required to produce a slight phosphorescent mfdtarge In 
the middle of the tube It follows that at this Ipw tempera¬ 
ture the charcoal is a good absorbent of helium., These 
experiments are regardfd as confirming the conclusion that 
the boiling point of helium will not be fouhd to be below 
5° C absolute —On a crystalline combination of the acetate 
and thiosulphate of lead, *PbS B O ir (CH 3 —COJjPb P 

Lamouita This compound Is precipitated from a solution of 
lead acetate to which some sodium thiosulphate has been 
added, and the precipitate of lead thiosulphate re-dlssolved 
by the addition of acetic add. The above formula Wai 
established by analysis —The alloys of zinc and magnesium 
O Boudousrd. A senes of alloys was prepared contain¬ 
ing from 5 per cent to 90 per cent of magnesium, the 
melting points of which were determined. The melting 
point curve showed a maximum and two minima The 
maximum corresponded to a definite combination, Zn.Mg, 
and the microscopic study of a polished section proved the 
existence of a second definite compound, ZnMg 4 Both 
thr^p alloys were isolated —The properties and constitution 
of chrome steels Ldon Oulliot. Two senes of chrome 
steels were studied, both by micrography and by mechanical 
tests One senes contained very little carbon, the other 
o Sc per cent The steels studied were found to fall into 
four classes, and the limitations to their practical use are 
given —On the evolution of structure in metals G 
Cmrtaud. A micrographic study of the crystallisation of 
lead —The first stages in the development of Saccufina 
carcim Paul Abrlc.—On the comparative values of the 
tissues of the tail from the point of view of regeneration 
in the larvae of Alytes, and on the possible absence of this 
regeneration P wmtrabort.—The geology of Chabn&res 
(Hautps-Alpes) E A Martel 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH YACHTING 
American Yachting . By W P Stephens Pp ix + 

380. (Loridon . Macmillan and Co , Ltd ) Price 

, 8j 6d. net. 

HIS excellent book not merely contains a well 
written history of American yachting 1 , but puts 
on record the principal points in the development of 
yacht Resigning, both in the United States and in this 
country, during the fifty years since the famous 
America came to this country (in 1851) and astonished 
English yachtsmen by her remarkable performances 
The contests between English and American yacht 
designers have been continuous and keen, including 
struggles for the America Cup as well as matches of 
equal or possibly greater interest between yachts of 
many classes Some of these have received little 
attention, although the results have had considerable 
influence on later construction The author is a keen 
sportsman, fully informed upon all branches of his 
subject, and capable—as many other yachtsmen are in 
these days—of discussing the problems of yacht design 
on a scientific basis Americans have inherited from 
this country the love of yachting as a sport, and have 
given repeated proofs that they are formidable rivals 
in the design and management of yachts They have 
gradually reached an appreciation of what Mr 
Stephens describes as u the importance of Yachting to 
a maritime nation " He says — 

11 It is a stimulus to the advancement of Naval 
Architecture, such as is necessary in maintaining the 
Naval and Merchant Fleets at tne highest standard, 
it is a training school for seamen both amateur and 
professional, and its mimic battles are constant re¬ 
minders of the necessity for perpetual progress in all 
details of Naval development ” 

As to its influence on individual yachtsmen, Mr 
Stephens considers that yachting 

u can fairly claim a place amongst the arts and sciences 
as a purely intellectual pursuit The Science of Yacht 
designing, a branch of Yachting which many amateurs 
follow as a recreation, offers an unlimited field for study 
researcji The man who can design his own 
jHacht, largp or small, construct her, or at least plan 
3 nd supervise the construction, and finally can guide her 
to the head of the fleet with his hand on the tiller, his 
, active brain anticipating each move of clever opponents, 
may well lay claim to one of the highest achievements 
1 within the reach of any sportsman " 

Concurrently with the abandonment of “ rule of 
thumb 19 methods in yacht design, there has been an 
important change in regard to the publication of in¬ 
formation respecting the forms and equipment of 
" yachts, formerly, secrecy was the rule- Yacht owners 
took elaborate precautions to prevent the publication of 
details Very often this secrecy was associated with an 
ignorance of principles, resulting in false estimates of 
, the relative tfclue and importance of causes influencing 
, success. Th 4 late Mr Dixon Kemp did much to break 
down this practice; his books on yachting remain valu¬ 
ator to this ‘day. Mr. Stephens does not enter into 
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technicalities so fully as Mr Dixon Kemp did, but he 
writes with intelligence and a grasp of principles, and 
his summary of event* is accompanied by an analysis of 
distinctive features in successive designs which can be 
read with interest even by naval architects He traces 
the influence of local conditions, and of rules of 
measurement for competitive sailing, upon American 
and Bnti&h yachts He indicates clearly how these 
widely differing types have, in process of time and as 
the result of continuous competition, gradually 
approximated, and led to the production of vessels on 
both side* of the Atlantic closely resembling one another 
m their main feature* He gives illustrations of the 
general principle that as soon as a rule for time 
allowance is established, yacht designers begin to 
exercise their ingenuity so as to produce vessels which 
shall get the greatest possible advantage in tirrie 
allowance under the particular rule in force, and he 
shows how, /in some cases, very unsatisfactory types 
have been brought into existence simply for racing 
purposes The story of the contests for the America 
Cup is told with Fairness and good feeling Like most 
practical yachtsmen, he does not consider that yachting 
has benefited on the whole thereby He is too good 
a yachtsman to favour the production of mere 11 racing 
machines,” and his opinion of the latest example of 
American skill (the Reliance) is noteworthy, being 
summed up in the words that while she “ represented 
a new and extreme step in the development of the 
racing machine, her whole form is confessedly bad 
for all purposes but cup-racing ” In his judgment 
the tendency of international racing has been to 
minimise the importance of model and construction, 
and to increase the influence of the designer, owner, 
and skipper His remarks on the ” challengers ” in 
recent years run counter to the popular view He 
directs attention to the fact that recent challenges have 
not come from yachtsmen who sail their own yachts, 
but from men of ample means with little or no yacht¬ 
ing experience, who see, in the publicity attending a 
cup match, a means of advertising themselves 

Incidentally, Mr, Stephens brings into lelicf the facL 
that, in the United States, the design of the most 
successful yachts in recent years has been the work 
of men of considerable culture and scientific know¬ 
ledge, like Burgess and the younger Herrcshoff 
Further, he makes perfectly clear the thoroughness of 
the study devoted to every problem affecting ultimate 
success Not merely has close attention been given 
to form, stability, and sail equipment, but no expense 
is spared in the United States to obtain the best possible 
materials—thus associating strength with lightness, in 
modifying structural arrangements for the same 
purpose, or m arranging every item affecting efficiency 
and rapid working of sails He frankly acknowledges 
that in all these matters (which greatly influence the 
result of yacht racing) his countrymen have obtained 
substantial advantages over ourselves, and equally he 
shows his appreciation of the favourable conditions 
under which they can proceed in drilling their crews 
and “ tuning up ” the' vessels (to use an American 
expression) before the cup races take place To one 
fact, however, he hardly attaches adequate importance* 
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namely, that as British yachts have to cross the 
Atlantic in order to take part in the cup races, they 
can never be built with that extreme lightness of hull 
which is possible in vessels constructed on the American 
coast This undoubtedly counts for much 

Mr .Stephens is an advocate of yachting as a sport, 
not in the sense of the races for the America or 
Seawanhaka Cups He believes in the Corinthian 
style of yachting—owners working their own vessels 
It is obvious that if hr could have his way mere racing 
machines would disappear Some incidents which he 
describes as to the performances of American yachts, 
and the special risks run in consequence of the produc¬ 
tion of racing machines, are very striking Only one 
can be mentioned, that of the Mohawk , a centre-board 
schooner 140 feet long and more than jo feet broad, 
with a depth of hold of less than q 4 feet This vessel 
drew only 6 feet when her centre-board was housed 
Her sail area was enormous, and she had great initial 
stability, but in 1876, when at anchor off Staten 
Island, with all sails set and sheets made fast, she 
was capsized and sank, carrying with her half a dozen 
persons On this side we have had equally extreme 
dimensions, but under our sailing rules, fortunately, 
there has not been the same inducement to accept 
serious risks, our vessels have not been lacking in 
stability in the sense that they were liable to be 
capsized 

The book may be heartily commended to all 
interested in yachting, either as a sport deserving con¬ 
tinuance or as a branch of ship design 

W H White 


A COMPREHENSIVE WORK ON PHYSICS 
l.ehrbuch der Physik By O D Chwolson Trans¬ 
lated into German by H Pflaum Second volume 
Pp \xn+io$6 (Brunswick Vicweg und Sohn, 
1904 ) Price 18 marks 

SERIOUS problem is presenting itself to lecturers 
and writers of tc\t-booUs on physics Never, 
perhaps, has there been such rapid accumulation of 
knowledge, both in respect to phenomena the funda¬ 
mental facts of which were found out in the early ages 
of physical discovery and in respect to new phenomena 
which reveal themselves in succession to the physical 
investigator The brilliant experimental discoveries of 
Faraday in electrodynamics, the equally distinguished 
theoretical and experimental researches of Fresnel in 
optics, the researches of Mayer, Helmholtz, Lord 
Kelvin, Clausius, and Joule in thermodynamics, which 
are unsurpassed in importance owing to their wide 
reaching application to almost every branch of physics, 
all these make the first half of the nineteenth century 
unique as an age of physical discovery. This period 
was followed by one of comparative quiet, in 
which physicists began to acquire a comfortable feel¬ 
ing that the universe was now known, details un¬ 
doubtedly there were to be made out, but no striking 
discovery was expected Jhis attitude of content was 
roughly disturbed by the discovery of Rontgen rays in 
>8981 an d still more startlingly so by the discovery of 
various other types of rays and emanations by 
Becquerel and his followers Each of these discoveries 
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has given, birth in a most prolific way to a vast crowd 
of minor discoveries demanding a history of their own; 
and meanwhile the accumulation of fact and theory 
in ojder subjects has steadily gone on, and the problem 
which presents itself is, Hriw is this huge and ever 
increasing amount of knowledge to be successfully 
presented lo a student? It is becoming unmanageable. 
No single course of lectures can deal adequately with 
it College courses are beginning to spread over two 
years, nnd even then merely skim the subject The 
text-book under review illustrates the state of things 
It is the second volume out of four It extends to 
more than a thousand pages, and deals only with sound 
and with radiant energy It contains no elaborate 
development of mathematical theory—in fact, the weak 
point of the book is that there is not enough mathe¬ 
matics in it Wherever the mathematics required is 
other than of simple kind it is omitted, the final 
formula mav be given, but it is often quoted unproven. 
How 1*1 a student to master the vast mass of material 
which is extended to him here? It seems inevitable 
that before long some process of selection must be 
adopted in order that a student’s work may be made 
more easy for him Of course, if a book is intended 
as a book of reference chiefly, the more encyclopaedic 
it is the better, but the present volume is intended av 
a text-book, and not as an encyclopaedia. We think 
that the ideal text-book is one which will present such 
a selection from ascertained knowledge as will give a 
student an adequate grasp of the facts, principles, 
and methods of his subject The selection need not 
and should not be skimped, but no attempt should be 
made to include all that is known to be true 

Regarded as a book of reference, this volume is most 
admirable, and we commend the enterprise which now 
brings it into a wider circle of readers German is 
not popular amongst English students, but Russian is 
barred altogether The matter is excellent and is 
pxcellently presented It is thorough, and is brought 
well up to date in this edition; e g there is a good 
account of Siedentopf and Szigmondy’s recent work 
on the vision of (so-called) ultramicroscopic particles 
The chapter on interference is specially good The 
illustrations throughout are unusually clear, especially 
those explanatory of the various instruments of observ¬ 
ation 

The man who gets this book has only himself to 
blame if he learns no physics Our only quarrel is 
with the size of the dose Experience has shown us 
that a student fights shy of this heroic treatment, and 
turns for help to the text-books of the cramming 
institutions Less formidable treatment might induce 
him to put the latter away with advantage. 


OUR BOOKSHELF . 

Wilhelm Oslwald By P, Walden Pp. vii + 120. 
(Leipzig Wilhelm Engelmann, 1904) Price 4 j. 
net. 

Prop Ostwald has only just attained his fiftieth year, 
and in appearance he is full of life and vigour. He has 
done and is doing a great work in science, he is ft man 
one may delight to honout, both for his intellect aqd 
for his heart It may be merely the prejudice of the 
reticent Englishman, but I must confess to a fading 
that these biographies of eminent men In the prune of 
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life must be very uncomfortable to their subjects, and a 
doubtful kindness If they are to become common, 
mediocrity win find a new consolation. 

It Is impossible, however, not to admire and, know, 
ing OstwmJd, not to share the warmth of feeling which 
has prompted the publication of this book It is 
written on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Ostwald's graduation, and in the iso pages Prof 
Walden gives a very readable account of his subject 
from the age when the hero was ” unser Wilhelm " 
up to the present time From it we learn that the 
life of Ostwald has been free from any very dramatic 
incidents, and that, like so many eminent men, he 
was an ordinary boy and a not strikingly exceptional 
student When once inspired by the teaching of 
Lemberg, he really breasted the sea of science and 
struck out on the course which he has followed with 
such success His early career as a teacher was 
fraught with scanty means and imperfect appliances, 
but resolution, single-minded devotion and splendid 
ability overcame all obstacles, and have been rewarded, 
as we know, with every kind of success to which a true 
man of science may properly aspire The book will 
be read with interest not only by Ostwald’s friends and 
pupils, but by all who arc interested in the foundation 
of the modern school of physical chemists A S 

The Lepidoptera of the British Islands A Descriptive 
Account of the Families , Genera, and Species Indi¬ 
genous to Great Britain and Ireland, their Pre¬ 
paratory States, Habits, and Localities By Charles 
E Barrett, FES Vol ix , Heierocera, Geome- 
trina—Pyrahdina Pp 454 (London Lovell 

Reeve and Co , Lid , 1004 ) Price 12A rut 
Thf ninth volume of Mr Barrett’s great work 
marks substantial progress, and practically completes 
the Macrolepidoptera About 180 species arc described 
The Geometrina include the families Larentidse (the 
conclusion here given chiefly consisting of the great 
genus Eupithccia, of which forty-eight British species 
are admitted, one doubtful, but also including 
Eubolia and its allies, formerly placed in a disLinct 
family), and CEnoihiomid.e, with only two British 
genera, Tanagra and Aplasta The Pyraltdina include 
the families Pyraustid^, Pyralidze, Hydrocampid®, 
Eudotnchids, Scoparud®, Pterophorids, Orneodidae, 
and Phycitid® The last family is not quite com¬ 
pleted in vol ix , so there now remain but the Gal- 
ierudae, Crambidee, fortricina, and Tineina to be dealt 
with As it is possible that these may not require to 
be treated in such great detail as the Macrolepidoptera, 
perhaps four or five more volumes may be sufficient to 
complete the book, which will remain as a permanent 
record of the work accomplished by British lepidop- 
terists during the latter half of the last century and 
the opening years of the present Among the more 
interesting features of vol ix may be noted the carc- 
fully-drawn-up table of the large and difficult genus 
Eupithecia, which ought much to facilitate the deter¬ 
mination of species, and the exact records of the 
occurrence of tne rarer species of Pyralidae, many of 
which are met with, at least in Britain, only singly 
and sporadically at long intervals and in widely 
separated localities. Many interesting species, some 
of wide distribution abroad, have thus been added to 
our British lists of late years 

It will be seen that to a considerable extent Mr 
Barrett still follows an arrangement similar to that 
of Stain ton’s (< Manual it is, however, great 
improvement to associate the Pterophorids with the 
Pyralid®, as is now generally done. The Orneodida 
are a more aberrant family, and we are not sure 
that their real affinities have yet been finally deter- 
mined 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[the Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake 
i to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Naturf 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Flowering of the Bamboo. 

I have read Mr Tingle's letter in Nature for August il, 
as well bs Prof Farmer's comments on it, and hope you 
will permit me to add my remarks to the discussion of the 
subject 

Mr tingle ought to have specified which of the Chinese 
bamboos it is that has now flowered According to the 
list given by Dr Rendle in the recently published part of 
the Journal of the Linnean Society, vol xxxvi , there are 
about forty-two species of bamboo, large and small, In 
China, and it would be interesting to know which of them 
it is Let us hope that Mr I ingle is sending good speci¬ 
mens to the Kew and British Museum herbaria Until the 
ipeues referred to has been ascertained, discussion is rather 
difficult, except from a general point of view 

My own experience of bamboos is confined to India, where 
there are more than 120 spec its, large and small, but I 
have never heard that their flowering, even when it takes 
place gregariously, has caused alarm among the natives 
1 he gregarious flowering of the common s.pprirsi such as 
Dendrocatamus stnetus or /Jambtisn aruudintueti often 
takes place in an exceptionally dry season, when there may 
abo be partial failure of the crops, and on such occasions 
advantage is sometimes taken of the general seeding to 
collect and use the seeds Tor food Signs of approaching 
flowering may, perhaps, occasionally be received with mis¬ 
giving as foreshadowing a dry season and bad crops, but 
I have never heard of their being regarded with anything 
approaching to superstitious terror 

io far as we know at present, some of the lndmn-Hurmese 
species only flower gregjuously at long intervals, but even 
then there is some doubt whether the flowering is local 
only or widespread I he well known Ixvatbaungwa 
(Bambusa pohmorpha), a large sprues with culms up to 
Hu feet in height and <1 inches in diameter and notable as 
.1 common associate of the tpak tree, was collet Led in flower 
by Dr M'CIelland in Pegu in 1854, b\ Sir /) Brandts m 
the balwrpn in 1802, and by Mr S Ixur/ m the Sittang 
V illev in 1871, and flown s have once been reported since 
from Uassein , but in mure recent vears it has not flowered, 
though its gregarious flowering is being anxiously awaited 
by forest officers, who hope to use the opportunity for the 
extension of teak reprcxlm tion I here are some species of 
bamboo which flower regularly every year and do not die 
off among them ire the little Irundmana II ighiiams, mj 
common in the forests around Ootncamund in the Nilgiri 
Mills, H ambus a hmata, a small reedy species of the toaM 
forests of the Malay Archipelago, extending westwards only 
to Rutland Island in the Andamans, though strangely 
enough it has not, so far as I am aware, been known to 
produce seed, and Ochlandra stndula, a shrubby species of 
the low country of Ceylon The great majority of species, 
however, have their chief flowerings gregarious, at more 
or less regular intervals, while every How and again a few 
clumps may be found in flower sporadically in almost any 
year 1 his is especially the case with Dcndrocalamus 
itnctus, the “ male bamboo " so 1 widespread in the 
deciduous more or less dry forests of India and Burma, 
with the thorny Bambusa arundinacea of the Western 
Peninsula, with Dcndrocalamus Ilagniltonn, the most 
common species of northern Bengal and Assam , and with 
Bambusa Tulda In Bengal, the east coast hills, and Burma 
Gregarious flowerings may really be often quite local, 
though widespread enough within their locality 
When, in India, bamboos flower gregariously, they usually 
produce quantities of good seed, and the old clumps then 
die off, blit in sporadic flowerings my experience 19 that 
seed is very little produced, or if produced Infertile, while 
the clumps occasionally may rerover, though rarely 
Damage to a clump may often produce a partial or 
sporadic flowering Information on the subject is being 
gradually collected in India, the dates of flowering of the 
different species are, when observed by forest officers 
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recorded ui their journal, the Indian forester, and the 
behaviour of the clurtips is being rarefully watch A, 
especially as the dying off of the rlumpa of a species over 
large areas may mean a serious dearth for several years 
of the most useful material for the construction of native 
houses and of many articles of common domestic,use I 
would therefore Invite the attention of those interested In 
the subject to the pages of the journal mentioned, and I 
hope Mr Tingle .and other? will Collect similar information 
in China As regards the flowering of cultivated species 
in the gardens of Ihis country, some very useful information 
was given by Mr Bean, of Kew, in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle for 1903 1 am not quite sure that all the flowered 

clumps of Arundmana Falconen will die. I have one in 
my own garden, and I think it' is quite likely to live I 
recently saw, in a neighbour's garden, a large clump of 
A Simom which had flowered and apparently died, but the 
root-stock is now studded with young green snoots and they 
look as if they intended to grow 1 think it is because all 
the culms had been cut away after the flowering 

J. S Gamble 

High field, Liss, Hants, August 14 


The Spontaneous Scintillations of Hexagonal Blende 

A Short time <igo 1 pointed out in the CViemiral News 
(1994, p 33) that scintillations, similar to those produced 
by a radium salt, but feebler, can always be observed in 
hexagonal blende, in the absence of any radium or radium- 
emanation 

1 have recently made experiments m order to determine 
whether the blende itself is radio-active, and whether such 
inherent radio-activity is the cause of the spontaneous* 
scintillations 

An elertroscope was used with paraffin-wax insulation 
and a long aluminium leaf The rate of leak was first 
determined, and then the effect produced on the rate by 
placing the blende on the brass plate of the electroscope 
Two specimens from a French firm were examined in this 
way, and showed no effect whatever, they were spread over 
the plate in the form of powder 

A specimen from an English firm, in the form of a screen 
4 cm square, showed a marked effect, but a piece of writing- 
paper of the same size produced the same effect, conse¬ 
quently, no radio-activity can be attributed to the blende on 
the screen All these specimens showed the scintillations 
distinctly, and I can only adhere to my original opinion 
that the scintillations are caused by a spontaneous change 
in the structure of the crystals E P Pehman 

University College, Cardiff 

Sooty Rain 

t should be glad, if any of your readers could explain the 
following phenomenon — 

It occasionally happens that on still days, usually with 
light northerly winds, a heavy shower of ram will carry 
down a black greasy deposit which forms a film or scum 
on this and other lakes in the district It is a recognised 
nuisance to owners of pleasure boats, as, from the adhesive 
nature of the scum, scrubbing with soap and water is 
necessary to remove it 

This black deposit has been examined for me by a com- 
etent biologist, and contains no products of organic life 
t has, in fact, the appearance and oily character of ordinary 
soot 1 have seen a Small handful (when dry) scraped up 
here from the shore Sooty rain is the exception, and not 
the rule In May last there were about eight days of sooty 
ram, with the wind out of the north-east During the last 
three months, though the lake has risen more than a foot, 
there has been only one sooty rainfall, viz on August 17, 
when the wind was again in the north 
Yesterday (Sunday, August ai, 4 p.m ) I had an oppor 
tunity of observing the formation of the scum, and was 
surprised to see how quickly it appeared The day had 
been still with heavy clouds at a considerable height coming 
up slowly from west-south-west, with an occasional light 
breeze from the north At 4 o’clock the wind dropped 
entirely, and a sudden heavy shower of rain fell which lasted 
about fifteen minutes. 
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As soon as the rain began* the surface of the lake appeared 
broken up into faintly defined dull and brijgfyt pateketa* which 
in two or three minutes became strongly intensified without 
losing their original shape. The duu patches consisted of 
the sooty film, which was easily observable by dipping in 
a sheet of white paper, to which the soot adhered 
The position of the Lake District in regard to manu¬ 
facturing centres renders the occurrence of sooty rain under 
the conditions described rather remarkable It would be 
interesting, too, to know why the sooty film should not 
cover the surface of the > water uniformly. Instead of in 
patches These patches, by the way, are known locally as 
11 tarns/' and are supposed to forecast a spell of bad weather. 
Coniston, Lane*: , August 22 J. B COHEN. 


Adaptive Colours of Byes 

Some time ago Prof Wallace, of the School of Mines, 
Kimberley, suggested to me the possible explanation of the 
difference in colour of the Tight reflected from the ins of 
the eyes of different people—that it was in accordance with 
the natural law of protection against external influences 
He pointed out that people hailing from regions where blue 
light is predominant—Swedes, Norwegians, and sailors, for 
instance—have blue eyes, whilst near the equator, or in 
sandy climes such as South Africa, where intense yellow 
light is experienced, the eyes take a rich dark yellow hue, as 
those of the Kaffirs and Malays, Italians and Spaniards 
The Scotch have blue, the English grey, and the French dark 
eyes, generally speaking 

I wish to know whether this novel explanation will bear 
criticism under the searching light some of your readers 
may be able to throw on the matter 

A Vincent Napier 

Bracnns*field, Kimberley, South Africa, July 21 


An Optical Phenomenon 

Some sixteen years ago I observed phenomena which 
appear to be related to those mentioned by Mr Hillig on 
p 366 of Nature, and by Mr Walker on p 396 A disc, 
in which was a ring of holes, was rotated between the eye 
and the sky 1 saw coloured patches and rings, Changing 
with the velocity of rotation The appearances vanished 
as the rate of rotation increased The colours were pale 
green and purple The purple flowed about as if fluid, and 
the green appeared as islands mottling its surface It 
occurred to me that there might be some connection with 
the visual purple of the retina 

It would be of interest to repeat the experiments, using 
the different spectral colours, and varying the rates of 
rotation 

Intermittent stimulation of the retina may give rise to 
very curious and interesting results 

In the concluding chapter oT Mr Bidwell's " Curiosities 
of Light and Sight " will be found an account of some 
remarkable effects produced by intermittent Illumination 
Leeds, August 27 C T Wihtmell 


The Constitution of Matter 

Having followed the almost brilliant discussions concern¬ 
ing the constitution of matter which took place at the 
recent Cambridge British Association meetings, I tgas not 
a little surprised to come across the following remarks made 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1867 He Baid' “ The chemists 
already find the infinite variety of things contained in sixty- 
six elements, and physicists promise that this number shall 
be reduced to twenty, ten, five Faraday declares his belief 
that all things will. In the end, be reduced to one element 
With two polarities.” 

It would be interesting to know exactly the phraseology 
in which Faraday expressed this belief 

R W Emerson merely uses the statement to aid religious 
views And yet in several 0/ his writings he has selected 
almost prophetic utterances concerning science 

C ALfred SMITH. 

King's College, London, August 29, 
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r j,-‘ } -'fHE INFANTS' MIIrK DEPdt. 

T HE artnual toll o€ infant lives in all countries is 
'a heavy one. 1 At Che present 1 day in* most 
c^lllsed countries the problems of infantile mortality 
hftve come into prominence from many causes, chiefly 
the declining birth-rate, and although m England the 
general death-rate has fallen from 22 6 per 1000 in 
thd five-yearly period 1851—5 to 176 in 1896-1900, the 
infant mortality, that is, the death-rate of infants 
underline year per 1000 births, has remained stationary 
(156) in those two periods In the great industrial 
centres the infant mortality ranges from 168 to 182, 
and if U could be reduced to 104, which is the average 
of the semi-rural counties, there would be a saving of 
40,000 lives annually Dietetic dis¬ 
eases are mainly responsible for 
this terrible loss of life, and from 
one-third to one-half of the total 
infant mortality is due to diarrhoea, 
which is especially active in hot 
summers 

These conditions arc chiefly 
attributable to improper feeding, 
and to the use of milk which 
bactenologically is grossly polluted 
These sources of danger to the 
infant population would, of course, 
be inoperative were breast-feeding 
the rule, but breast-feeding seems 
to be difficult to secure, partly from 
the selfishness of mothers, and 
partly from an ignorance which 
assumes that hand-feeding can take 
its place It is naturally among 
the poor that improper feeding 
chiefly obtains The infant from 
its earliest days, in lieu of its 
natural nourishment, has tit-bits 
from the parents 1 table and various 
concoctions of cow’s milk, con¬ 
densed milk, and infants’ foods 
With regard to the latter, it has 
been remarked that if a mixture of 
chicory with coffee js sold as pure 
coffee the trader is liable to pro¬ 
secution, but that anyone may 
make up any sort of mixture and 
tall it a perfect infants' food, and 
the law leaves him alone 1 
There is obviously a great field 
for specialised measures of preven¬ 
tion against the dietetic diseases of 
infants, and organisations have 
therefore been established for the 
supply of sterilised milk for the 
babies of the poor, and incidentally 
to teach the mothers how their 
children should be reared, and 
to encourage breast-feeding when¬ 
ever practicable 

Many of these infants’ milk depots are now in active 
work, both on the Continent, and in England at St 
Helens, Liverpool, Battersea, and other districts, and 
their administration is summarised by Dr McCleary, 
the medical officer of health for Battersea, in a useful 
paper. 1 In Battersea this is as follows —The milk 
for use at the depfit is carefully controlled, and special 
conditions have to be accepted by the contractor The 
amount of milk requisite lor a single meal, antt suited 
to the age of tbe infant, is contained in a screw- 

1 "The Infuifl’ Milk DapAu ill History pad Function " ( Jonrnml of 
iv„ No 3, July, 1934, p. 329). 
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stoppered bottle, for thd youngest infants it is 
(mothfled by the addition of Walter, cream', and sugar 
according to recognised principles The bottles are 
then placed in the sterilising 1 chamber (see illustration), 
steam is injected, and tne temperature raised to 
212 0 F , which is maintained for about ten minutes 
They are then taken out of the steriliser and 
rapidly 1 cooled in a cooling tank The bottles are 
.supplied in wire baskets, each basket holding from 
six to nine battles, and containing a twenty-four hours* 
supply. The next day the basket of empty bottles is 
returned, and a fresh supply obtained When a child 
is entered at the dep6t the mother is instructed by the 
manageress as to the proper method of using the milk, 
and she receives a printed leaflet of instructions The 


cost varies according to age, from 2s, to 2$ 9 d per 
week ' 

The method of infant feeding is a ver> simple matter 
so far as the mother is concerned When feeding 
time arrives, all she has to do is to place a bottle, un- 
I opened, in a basin of warm water until it reaches body 
temperature, to open the bottle, put on a rubber teat 
supplied at the depdt, and feed the baby from the 
sterilised bottle direct There is no need for a “ feed¬ 
ing bottle,” which alone is a great advantage 
The homes of the children fed on the milk are 
visited by the lady sanitary inspectors, who endeavour 
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to secure that the instructions are properly carried out 
If the child does not appear to be progressing favour¬ 
ably, the mothers are strongly advised to seek medical 
advice Mothers are urged to bring the children once 
a week to be weighed 

As to the results of the working of these institutions, 
it is not yet possible to speak, and there are many 
fallacies that have to be guarded against in consider¬ 
ing the statistics Pr Drew Harris calculated that for 
the three years 1899-1901 at St Helens the death-rate 
among children attending the depdt averaged 104, 
while in the whole borough it was 173 At the recent 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, Mr 
Councillor Shelmerdmc stated his conclusions for 
Liverpool as follows —“ that of the 4453 infants 
coming very promiscuously to the depdts at varied ages 
and in conditions of health below the average the 
mortality was 78 per 1000 as against 159 per 1000 for 
the whole city But it must be remembered that in 
that 159 per 1000 for the whole city and 88 to 118 for 
the best districts, and 212 to 215 for the worst districts, 
were included also breast-fed infants, clearly if breast¬ 
fed infants w f ere excluded and artificially-fed infants 
only taken into account the rate of mortality amongst 
ihem would be enormously higher, and would show 
even more forcibly the advantages of the sterilised 
food which, of course, is an artificial food, over other 
methods oF artificial feeding ” 

R T Hewlett 


EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
SCULPTURE AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


V ISITORS to the British Museum galleries of 
antiquities will notice that a considerable alter¬ 
ation has lately been effected in the arrangement of 
the Egyptian sculptures of the early period, and that 
many antiquities which have not hitherto appeared in 
the galleries are now on exhibition for the first time 
Most of the newly exhibited monuments date to the 
most ancient period of the Egyptian monarchy, of 
which the British Museum has until lately not 
possessed many specimens, some are monuments of 
prime importance historically as well as artistically, 
and nearly all owe their appearance in London to 
the present Keeper of the Department of Egyptian 
and .Assyrian Antiquities, Dr E A Wallis Budge, 
\tfho has personally superintended their removal 
frpm Egypt and their exhibition in the galleries 
of his department The British Museum is now in a 
fair way of making up its deficiency in larger monu¬ 
ments of the older period—the 11 ancient ” and 
“ middle " Empires—and few museums out of Egypt 
can show so fine a collection of funeral stelae of me 
fourth and fifth dynasties 

These are chiefly exhibited in the vestibule at the 
end of the Egyptian saloon This vestibule is now 
practically Riven up to monuments of the 11 ancient 
Empire ” The most important of them takes the 
central position, and is one of the finest Egyptian 
monuments in the museum. This is the great stele 
which faced the doorway in the mastaba tomb of 
Ptahshepses, at Sakkara. Ptahshepses was one of 
the chief men of the court of Shepseskaf, the last king 
of the fourth dynasty He was brought up by Men- 
kaura, Herodotus’s Mykennos, the builder of the 
third pyramid of Gtza, among the royal children, 
and was given the king’s daughter Khamaat 
to wife Offices of trust and honour were piled 
upon him, and to judge by the explanatory 
label below his monument, upon which all his 
titles are set forth, he ought to be the patron 
.saint of pluralists The colour of this monument is 
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well preserved, and used as we may be to the |^ea 
of paint laid on under the eighteenth dynasty (b.c, 
icoo) being still preserved in all its pristine brilliancy, 
of colour, it is another thing to find delicate colouring 
applied in the days of the pyramid builders—'Whose 
days were separated from those of the eighteenth 
dynasty by nearly as much time as separates die 
eighteenth dynasty from us—still bright and still deB- 
cate. It is to be hoped that London fogs will not 
sully it 

Other monuments of the same period and type are 
arranged round this fine centre-piece, and all are 
interesting Those who are interested in the work 
of men’s hands in the dawn age of civilisation should 
not miss this important exhibition of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities of the Ancient Empire 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
CAMBRIDGE 

A T the final meeting of the general committee last 
week, a report from the committee of recommend¬ 
ations was received and accepted with some slight alter¬ 
ations One of the recommendations was made with the 
object of securing the rontinuity of sectional committees 
from one meeting to the next. Secondly, it was pro¬ 
posed that each sectional committee should have power 
to appoint during the annual meeting not more than 
three vice-president* Another recommendation had 
reference to the constitution of the council and the 
appointment of assistant secretary 
The following is a synopsis of grants of mone\ 
appropriated to scientific purposes by the general 


committee — 

Mathematics and Physics 

•Rayleigh, I ord—decimal Standards , ^40 

•Judd, Prof J W — beismologit ol Observations 40 

*Shaw, Dr W N —Investigations of the Upper Atmo- 

spherp (KltPs) 40 

*Preece, Sir W II —Magnetic Observations 5° 

Chemistry 

Kipping, Prof F S — Aromatic Nitrammes as 

Armstrong, Prof H E—D}namic Isomerism ao 

•Rosroe, Sir A E —Wave-length Tables of Spectra 5 

•Divers, Prof L — Study of Hydro-Aromatic Sub¬ 
stances 35 


Geology 

*Watts, Prof W W —Movements of Underground 
Water*? Balance in hand 

•Marr, Dr J E —Life Zones in British Carboniferous 
Rocks Balance in hand 

•Lamplugh, G H —Fosslliferous Drift Deposits 

Balance In hand 

*Marr, Dr J E —Erratic Blocks 10 

and unexpended balance 

“Her dm an, Prof W A —Fauna and Flora of British 
Trias . 10 


Zoology 

•Woodward, Dr H —Index Animalluiri .. 75 

•Hickson, Prof S J —Table at Zoological Station at 
Naples . 100 

•Weldon, Prof —Development of Frog 10 

and unexpended balance 
•Hickson, Prof S J —Higher Crustacea 15 

and unexpended balance 

Geography 

Murray, Sir J —Investigations in the Indian Ocean . 150 

Economic Science and Statistics 
“Carman, |>r E —Trade Statistics 10 

■ Reappointed 
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Anthropology 

*Ru4« G. H —Age of Mono Circles ^'40 

•Guimghajn, Prof D ].—Anthropometric Investi¬ 
gations ... 10 

•Evans, A J —Excavations on Roman Sites in Britain 10 
Evans, Sir J,—Excavations in Crete 75 

and unexpended balance 

Macalister, Prof A—Anthropometry of Native 

Egyptian Troops 10 

*Munro, Dr. R —Glastonbury Lake Village Balanci* 

in hand 

•Tylor, Prof F B —Anthropological Teaching Balance 

in hand 


Physiology 

*Gotch, Prof—Metabolism of Individual Tissues 30 

and unexpended balance 

•Halliburton, Prof W D —State of Solution of 

Proteids 20 

Schdfer, Prof —The Ductless Glands 40 


Botany 

Scott, Dr D H —Structure of Fossil Plants 50 

•Ward, Prof H Marshall—Physiology of Heredity 35 

Miall, Prof —Botanical Photographs 5 

Educational Science 

Magnus Sir P —Studies suitable for Elementary 
Schools . an 


Corresponding Societies 

•Whitaker, W —Corresponding Societies Committee 30 


j£iooo 

The concluding meeting of the Association was held 
in the Scnnte House on August 24, the President being 
in the chair 

Sir J Evans moved a vote of thanks to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the university and to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Cambridge for their reception of 
the Association, and for the use of the municipal and 
university buildings; also to the chairman of the 
County Council of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely for 
their assistance on behalf of the Association 
The Vice-Chancellor .(Dr Chase) replied for the 
university* the Mayor of Cambridge on behalf of the 
corporation, and Mr E S Fordham on behalf of the 
county council 

Votes of thanks to the local committee and to the 
gentlemen and public bodies who had extended their 
hospitaliLy to the Association were also earned 
At the suggestion of Mr Balfour, Prof George 
Darwin, the president of the meeting to be held next 
year in South Africa, made a few remarks, in the 
course of which he said that he wax deeply sensible 
of the compliment that had been paid to him in nomin¬ 
ating him for the office of president of the British 
Association, but he felt that ne had exceptional diffi¬ 
culties to face It was not only that for one year he 
had been nominated to serve as the figure-head of 
British science, but on this occasion he would have 
to act as a sort of ambassador for science in the home 
country to budding science In South, Africa Cam¬ 
bridge was a university of many centuries * standing; 
and South Africa had aspirations that her universities 
should in future be as great But there was a long 
road to travel before that hope could be fulfilled. One 
or the objects of the Association’s visit to South Africa 
was to aid her in achieving those aspirations The 
visit might do much good in helping local men to 
foster their institutions for higher education *and for 
the prosecution of science, 

Mr. Balfour Baid that there oould not be a more 
fitting conclusion to Prof. Darwin's speech tharf to 
announce, as he now did, that the meeting was 
adjourned until August 15, 1905, at Cape Town 
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SECTION e 

GEOGRAPHY 

Opening Address by Doucias W Erestvfield, President 
of thf Section 

On V/aimlpiHi and Mankind 

A Geographer or Iravellrr who has been called upon to 
preside over the meeting’s of our Section of the British 
Association may be excused for feeling some hesitation as 
to the character he shall give to the Address which custom 
compels him to deliver lie cannot but be aware that his 
audience, while it includes not a few experts, probably far 
better qualified than hunselF to take the Chair, is composed 
mainly of those whose concern in Geography can only be 
a general and occasional one 

To compose a summary of lhe geographical events of the 
>ear would be a simple and obvious expedient, were I not 
conscious that in this I have been forestalled by the in¬ 
defatigable President of the Royal Geographical Society 

10 consider the progress of geography, during, sa>, the last 
quarter of a century, might be instructive to the general " 
On the other hand, on his speual subject your President 
may possibly be able to add something to the common stock 
by way of observation or suggestion 

Bearing in mind the, from Lhe point of view of posterity, 
almost excessive energy with which the nineteenth century 
tarried on the exploration of the globe, narrowing in ever) 
direction the field left to our explorations and our imagin¬ 
ations, 1904 may so far br counted as an 11 annus mirabilis ” 
in the annals of Geography We have seen the successful 
return, if not as vet to our own shores, to safe seas, of the 
most important expedition ever sent South Polewards In 
the success obtained by C aptain Scott and his comrades, we 
have welcomed a full justification of the course taken ir 
putting the supreme command and direction of the under¬ 
taking in the hands of an officer of Ills Majesty’s Navv 
“ England expects every man to do his duty,” and I will 
rot indulge in hyperbolical praise, which must be distasteful 
to men who have shown in trying circumstances the daring, 
the cheerfulness, and the resourcefulness which we are 
accustomed to associate with the British Navy We have 
every reason to expect that the results obtained by the 
energetic and capable men of science attached to the expedi¬ 
tion will be of wide bearing and interest, but to attempt 
to estimate them to-dav would be obviouslj premature 

The current year has been distinguished bv a, perhaps, 
even more remarkable geographical event His Majesty 
Government, not satisfied with the laurels it has won in the 
Antarctic, has embarked on a second geographical adventure 
on a larger scale and at a far greater cost (which, however, 
will presumably be borne by India) It has sent forth a 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, Colonel 
Younghusband, with a numerous escort to reach the for¬ 
bidden capital of Tibet The Saffron-vested monks on the 

11 golden terraces ” of the Pota La have seen the glimmer 
of British bayonets on the horizon, and the castle-palaces of 
Lhasa will, we hope, open to the military explorer their 
mysterious halls, hitherto known to us best by the descrip¬ 
tions of that entertaining traveller, my friend Chandra Das 

But the fruits of these great expeditions are not yet ripe 
I must leave them to be plucked by mv successors 1 do 
so with regret, for I should have listened with a peculiar 
interest to an account of the fascinating land, over whose 
peaks and pastures 1 lately gazed from the Plsgah heights 
of the Jonsong La. 

To review the progress 0/ Geography during the last 
twenty-five years, the time that has pmsed since I first 
joined the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, is 
tempting The retrospect would on the whole be 
encouraging The past quarter of a century, if not an era 
of the most extensive discoveries, has been an era or profit¬ 
able occupation—I mean profitable in the scientific and not 
in the commercial sense, though the two are frequently 
connected—of the ground seized by the great pioneers In 
Africa, in the backhands of North America, and elsewhere 
And when we come to consider the manner In which the 
results of modern exploration are recorded, what an advance 
we find I Compare the geographical publications of Great 
Britain in 1880 and 1904; take the most conspicuous 
Instance, those of the Royal Geographical Society at the 
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two periods. Consider the way in which our lectures and 
literature are now illustrated by the aid of photography, 
new processes, and the lantern. Petermann's Mitteil- 
ungen was for long the one first-rate geographical 
magazine in Europe We have now, as we ought to have 
had long before, a Journal that rivals it 

Take a wider survey Look at maps, beginning with 
the Ordnance Survey Compare the last issues of the one- 
inch maps, With all the advantages of colour-printing, over 
their doubtless (except as to roads) accurate, but far less 
Intelligible predecessors Consider the maps private firms, 
Messrs Bartholomew and Messrs Stanford, have provided 
us with, note the new editions of “ Murray’s Guides " 

Ihe correction and completion of maps by new explor¬ 
ations is always desirable But it 19 even more impoitant 
that a sound system for the delineation of natural features 
should be adopted both for Government surveys and grneral 
maps, I begiA, look forward to a time when glaciers 
will no longer be represented, aa they were on the early 
Indian and Caucasian surveys, without their heads or tails 
—that is, without either their n£v£s or their moraine-cloaked 
lower portions or with rivers rising above them and Mowing 
through them In time, perhaps, every closet cartographer 
will recognise that glaciers do not lie along the tops of 
lofty ridges, but descend into valleys In these matters I 
have had many an arduous struggle It is cruel that a 
poor man should be set to delineate snow mountains who 
has never seen one, and when “ a week at lovely Lucerne " 
can be had for 5 s it is inexcusable 

In my schooldays there was an exercise of memory known 
to us by the contemptuous appellation of " Jog,' 1 which 
boys and masters united to depreciate and despise This 
sentiment is now confined to a few elderly generals and 
headmasters Geography flourishes as a branch of science 
under the august shadow of the elder Universities At 
Oxford we have produced Mr Mackinder and Dr Herbert- 
son, Mr Grundy, Mr Hogarth, Mr Beazley We have 
started a school of Geography and a school of Geographers 
At Cambridge a Board of Geographical Studies has been 
established I may quote what Sir C Markham said three 
months ago — 

“ The staff of the new geographical school at Cambridge 
will consist, instead of one reader, of several lecturers and 
teachers, who will cover the various departments of the 
science A diploma in geography will be granted as at 
Oxford But Cambridge goes a step further than Oxford, 
by introducing geography into the examination for the B A 
degree The importance of according geography such a 
position in the studies of the Universities must be evident 
to all, and must be specially gratifying to those who, for 
more than thirty years, have fought hard, amid muih dis¬ 
couragement, to have geography recognised as a University 
subject It will be interesting to see how the Board of 
Geographical Studies at Cambridge will draw up the detailed 
regulations for the degree and the diploma, what steps will 
be taken to secure a competent staff to cover the whole held 
of our science, and especially to train young University men 
for practical work in the held We have every reason to 
expect that the results will prove satisfactory 
“ Ihe Geographical Association of Teachers, of which 
Mr Mackinder and Dr, Herbertson are active members, is 
doing much to enlighten teachers with regard to the 
capabilities of the subject, to raise its standard, and to 
introduce improved methods of teaching Art interesting 
and useful conference was held last winter at the Chelsea 
Polytechnic, under its auspices, and in connection with the 
conference there was an excellent exhibition of appliances 
used in teaching geography, the usefulness of which was 
increased by sending it to various provincial centres " 

In primary schools many teachers are furnishing excellent 
instruction, and are instructing themselves In the handbooks 
provided by our friends Dr Mill and Mr Chisholm and 
others In the higher branches of education the problems 
of scientific geography are studied, and teachers are 1 
encouraged to develop the geographical aspects of other; 
subjects such as archaeology, history, commerce, colomsa-i 
tion on the one hand, botany and natural history on the I 
other We have moved forwards and upwards, but do ridtj 
let us flatter ourselves that we have as yet reached ai)y| 
considerable eminence Probably many more of our coufatry-i 
men can read a map in this generation than could In the 
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last A small percentage, I am glad to notice, are not 
hopelessly bewildered even by contour lines 

we are learning our geographical alphabet. In time we 
may, as a nation, be able to read and to understand what 
we read We shall recognise that ability to use a map and 
judge ground is a considerable safeguard against waste of 
life and disasters In war, and that an acquaintance with 
the features of the earth’s surface and geographical dis¬ 
tribution is an invaluable help to a nation in the commercial 
rivalries and struggles of peace 
When the question of establishing Geography at Oxford 
was being discussed, Dr. Jowett (who had himself some¬ 
where in the ’fifties suggested the erection of a geographical 
chair) asked me if 1 believed Geography could be taught 
so 11 as to make men think " We should, I believe, " think 
imperially ” to more purpose if we also took pains “ to 
think geographically ” But I will not detain you and UHe 
up my tune by going in any detail into the progress of 
Geography I might find myself only repeating what others 
have said better And as to one important branch, perhaps 
the most important branch, geographical education, on 
which I addressed this Section at Birmingham some fifteen 
years ago, 1 feel myself debarred by the fact that the Associ¬ 
ation has now a Section specially devoted to Education 
I have determined on the whole, therefore, to run the 
risk of wearying some of my listeners by inviting your 
attention to the place in Geography of the natural objects 
which have had for me through life the greatest and most 
enduring attraction 1 propose to talk about mountains, 
their place in Nature, and their influence, both spiritual 
and material, on mankind 

We have all of us seen hills, or what we call hills, from 
the monstrous protuberances of the Andes and the Himalaya 
to such puny pimples as lie about the edges of your fens 
Next to a waterfall, the first natural object (according to 
my own experience) to impress itself on a child’s mind is 
a hill, some spot from which he can enlarge his horizon 
Hills, and still more mountains, attract the human imagin¬ 
ation and curiosity The child soon as|cs, " Tell me, how 
were mountains made? " a question easier to ask than to 
answer, which occupied the lifetime of the father of moun¬ 
tain science, De Saussure But there are mountains and 
mountains Of all natural objects the most impressive is 
a vast snowy peak rising as a white Island above the waves 
of green hills—a fragment of the arctic world left behind 
to commemorate its past predominance—and bearing on its 
broad shoulders a garland of the Alpine flora that has been 
destroyed on the lower ground by the rising tide of heat 
and drought that succeeded the last Glacial epoch Mid 
summer snows, whether seen from the slopes of the Jura 
or the plains of Lombardy, above the waves of the Euxlne 
or through the glades of the tropical forests of Sikkim, 
stir men's imaginations and rouse their curiosity Before, 
however, we turn to consider some of the physical aspects 
of mountains, I shall venture, speaking as I am here to a 
literary audienre, and m a University town, to dwell for 
d few minutes on their place in literature—in the mirror 
that reflects in turn the nund of the passing ages For 
Geography 15 concerned with the interaction between tnan 
and Nature in its widest sense There has been recently a 
good deal of writing on this subject—I cannot say of dis¬ 
cussion, for of late years writers have generally taken the 
same view That view is that the love of mountains is -an 
invention of the nineteenth century, and that in previous 
ages they had been generally looked op .either with in¬ 
difference or positive dislike, rising in some Instances to 
abhorrence Extreme examples have been repeatedly 
quoted We have all heard of the blsljop who thought the 
devil was allowed to put in mountains after the fall of 
man , of the English sci'ibe In the tenth century who Invoked 
11 the bitter blasts of glaciers and the Pennine host of 
demons " ort the violated of th'e charters he was employed 
to draft The examples on the other side hoVe been com¬ 
paratively neglected It seems time they were insisted on 
The view I hold firmly, and which I,wish to plan before 
you to-day, is that this popular hclipf fthgt the Irtve of moun¬ 
tains is a taste, or, 94 some wpulft'sayi a ixiaqjp, of advanced 
civilisation, is erroneous. On, the qontrary, 1 allege it to 
be a healthy., primitive and almost universal human 
Instinct. T think I can Indicate hpvrand why the obpdsfio 
belief has been fostered ffr'ldmlnent writers. They have 
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taken too narrow a time-limit for their investigation They 
have compared the nineteenth century not with the preceding 
ag’es, but with the eighteenth They have also taken too 
narrow a space-limit They have hardly cast their eyes 
beyond Western Europe Within their own limits I agree 
with them The eighteenth century was, as we all know, 
an age of formality It was the age of Pailadian porticoes, 
of Interminable avenues, of formal gardens and formal style 
in art, In literature, and in dress Mountains, which are 
essentially romantic and Gothic, were naturally distasteful 
to it Tne artist says " they will not compose," and they 
became obnoxious to a generation that adored composition, 
that thought more of the cleverness of the artist than of 
the aspects of Nature he used as the material of his work 
There is a great deal to be said for the century, it pro¬ 
duced some admirable results It was a contented and 
material century, little stirred by enthusiasms and 
aspirations and vague desires It was a phase in human 
progress, but in many respects it was rather a reaction 
than a development from what had gone before Sentiment 
and taste have their rides like the sea, or, we may here 
perhaps more appropriately say, their oscillations like the 
glaciers The Imagination of primitive man abhors a void, 
it peoples the regions it finds uninhabitable with aery sprites^ 
with 1 Pan and father Sylvanus and the sister Nymphs," 
!t worships on high places and reveres them as the abode 
of Deity Christianity came and denounced the vague 
symbolism and personification of Nature in which the pagan 
had recognised and worshipped the Unseen It found the 
objects of its devotion not in the external world but in the 
highest moral qualities of man Delphi heard the cry 
Great Pan is dead I " But the voice was false Pan is 
immortal Every villager justifies etymology by remaining 
more or less of a pagan Other than villagers have done 
the same The monk driven out of the world by its wicked¬ 
ness fell in love with the wilderness in which he sought 
refuge, and soon learnt to give practical proof of his love 
of scenery by his choice of sites for his religious houses 
But the literature of the eighteenth century was not written 
by monks or countrymen, or by men of world-wide curiosity 
and adventure like the Italians of the Renaissance or our 
Elizabethans It was the product of a practical common- 
sense epoch which looked on all waste places, heaths like 
Hindhead, or hills like the Highlands, as blemishes in the 
scheme of the universe not having yet recognised their 
final purpose as golf links or gymnasiums Intellectual 
life was concentrated in cities and courts, it despised the 
country, Books were written by townsmen, dwellers in 
towns which had not grown into vast cities, and whose 
denizens therefore had not the longing to escape from 
their homes into purer air that we have to-day They 

abused the Alps frankly But all they saw of them was the 
comparatively dull carriage passes, and these they saw at 
W ° rSt time ° f V * ar Hanning to Rome for Easter, 
they traversed the Maurienne while the ground was still 
brown with frost and patched untidily with Half-melted 
snowdrifts It is no wonder that Grav and Richardson, 
having left spring in the meadows and orchards of 
Uhambdry, grumbled at the wintry aspect of Lanslebourg 
That at the end of the eighteenth century a literary lady 
of Western Europe preferred a Paris gutter to the Lake of 
Geneva is an amusing caricature of the spirit of the age 
that was passing away, but it is no proof that the love of 
mountains is a new mama, and that all earlier ages and 
peoples looked on them with Indifference or dislike Words¬ 
worth and Byron and Scott in this country, Rousseau and 
Goethe, De Saussure and his school abroad broke the Ice, 
but it was the ice of a winter frost, not of a Glacial period ’ 
Consider for a moment the literature of the two peoples 
who have most influenced European thought—the Jews and 
the Greeks I need hardly quote a book that before people 
quarrelled over education was known to every child—the 
Bible I would rather refer jou to a delightful poem in 
rhyming German verse written in the seventeenth century 
by a Swiss author, Rebman, In which he relates'all the 
jfreat things that happened on mountains in Jewish history 
now Solomon enjoyed his Sommerfnsche on Lebanon, and 
Moses and Ellas both disappeared on mountain tops, how 
kings and prophets found their help among the hille ■ how 
closely tha hills of Palestine are connected with the story 
Of the Gospels. 
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Consider, again, Greece, where I have just been wander¬ 
ing. Did the Greeks pay no regard to their mountains" 
They seized eagerly on any striking piece of hill scenery 
and connected it with a legend or a shrine They took their 
highest mountain, broad-backed Olympus, for the home of 
the gods, their most conspicuous mountain, Parnassus, for 
the home of poetry They found in the chffs of Delphi a 
dwelling for their greatest oracle and a centre for their 
patriotism One wno has lately stood on the top of 
Parnassus and seen the first rays of the sun as it springs 
from the waves of the Aegean strike its snows, while Attica 
and Bceotia and Lubcea still lay in deep shadow under his 
feet, will appreciate the famous lines of Sophocles, which 
I will not quote, as I am uncertain how you may pronounce 
Greek in this University Vou may remember, too, that 
Lucian makes Hermes take Charon, when he has a day out 
from Hell, to the twin-crested summit, and show him the 
panorama of land and sea, of rivers and famous cities. 
The Vale of Tempe, the deep gap betwaeti Olympus and 
Ossa, beautiful m its great red cliffs, fountains, and spread¬ 
ing plane-trees, was part of a Roman's classical tour, The 
superb buttresses in which Taygetus breaks down on the 
\ alley of the Eurotas were used by the bpartans for other 
purposes besides the disposal of criminals and weakly babies 
The middle regions—the lawns above the Langada Pass, 
" virgmibus bacchata La ran is Taygeta ”—are frequented 
to this day as a summer resort by Spartan damsels lhe 
very top, the great rock that from a height of 8000 feet 
looks down through its woods of oaks and Aleppo pines 
on the twin bays of the southern sea, is a place of 
immemorial pilgrimages It is now occupied by a chapel 
framed in a tiny court, so choked with snow at the beginning 
of June that 1 took the ndge of the chapel roof for a dilapi¬ 
dated stoneman I have no time to-day to look for evidence 
in classical literature, to refer to the discriminating epithets 
applied in it to mountain scenes 

A third race destined apparently to play a great part in 
the world’s history—the Japanese—are ancient mountain 
lovers We are all aware that Fusiyama to the Japanese 
is (as Ararat to the Armenians) a national symbol, that its 
ascent is constantly made by bands of pilgrims, that it is 
depicted in every aspect Those who have read the pleasant 
book of Mr Watson, who, as English chaplain for some 
years at Tokio, had exceptional opportunities of travel in 
the interior, will remember how often he met with shrines 
and temples on the summits of the mountains, and how he 
found pilgrims who frequented them in the belief that they 
fell there more readily into spiritual trances The Japanese 
Minister, when he attended Mr Watson's lecture at the 
Alpine Club, told us that his countrymen never climbed 
mountains without a serious—that is to say, a religious— 
object 

India and China would add to my evidence had I know¬ 
ledge and time enough to refer to their literature I 
remember Tennyson pointing out to me in a volume of trans¬ 
lations from the Chinese a poem, written about the date of 
King Alfred, in praise of a picture of a mountain landscape 
But i must return to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in Europe , 1 may go earlier—even back to Dante His 
allusions to mountain scenery are frequent, his Virgil had 
all the craft of an Alpine rock-climber Read Leonardo 
da Vinci's 11 Notes," Conrad Gesner's “ Ascent of Pilatus "; 
study the narratives of the Alpine precursors Mr Coolidge 
has collected and annotated with admirable industry in the 
prodigious volume he has recently brought out 

It is impossible for me here to multiply proofs of my 
argument, to quote even a selection froiji the passages that 
show an authentic enthusiasm for mountains that may be 
culled from writers of various nations prior to a,d 1600. 

I must content myself with the following specimens, which 
will probably be new to most of my hearers 

Benoit Marti was a professor of Greek and Hebrew at 
Bern, and a friend of the great Conrad Gesner (I call him 
great, for he combined the qualities of a man of science 
and a man of letters, was one of the fathers of botany as 
well as of mountaineering, and was, in his many-sidedness, 
a typical figure of the Renaissance) Marti, in the year 
1558 or 1559. wrote as follows of the view from his native 
city *— 

" These are the mountains which form our pleasure and 
delight M (the Latin js better— 11 debate nostra, nostrlque 
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amores ") “ when we gaze at them from the higher parts 
of our city and admire their niTghty peaks and broken crags 
that threaten to fall nl any hioment Here we watch the 
risings and settings of the sun arid seek signs of the weather 
In them we find food nut only for our eves and our minds 
but also for our bellies ", and he goes on to enumerate 
the dairy products of the Oberland and the happy life of its 
population 1 quote again this good man “ who, then, 
would not admire, love, willingly visit, explore, and ilimb 
plates of this sort? I assuredly should call those who are 
not attracted bv them mushrooms, stupid, dull fishes, and 
slow tortoises " (“ fungos, stupidos insulsos pisces, lentosque 
chelones ") " In truth, T cannot describe the sort of affer- 

tinn and natural love with which I am drawn to mountains, 
so that I am never happier than on the mountain crests, 
and there are no wanderings dearer to me than those on the 
mountains " "They are the theatre of the Lord, display¬ 
ing monuments of past ages, such as precipices, rocks, 
peaks and chasms, and never-melting glaciens", and so 
on through many eloquent paragraphs 

I will only add two sentences from the preface to Simler’s 
" \ alleslt et Alpium Descriptio," hrs>t published in 1 
which seem to me a strong piece of evidence m favour of 
mv view —” In the entire district, and particularly in the 
verv loftv ranges bv whuh the \ allms is on all sides 
surrounded, wonders of Nature offer themselves to our \ lew 
ind admiration With ni\ countrymen many of them have 
through familiarity lost their attraction, but foreigners are 
meiiome at the mere sight of the Alps, and regard as 
marvels what we through habit pay no attention to " 

Mr ( nolidge, in his singularly interesting footnotes, goes 
011 to show that the books lh.it remain to us are not isolated 
instances of n feeling for mountains in the age of the 
Renaissance The mountains themselves bear or om e 
bore records even more impressive Most of us have 
climbed to the pit turesque old rastlp at 1 hun and seen bey ond 
the rushing Air the green heights of the outposts of the 
Alps, the Slot khorn, and the Niesen Our fnend M crh, 
who 1 limbed (he former peik about 1^8, records that he 
found on the summit “ tituli, rythmi, et provrrbia saxis 
inscripta muY turn imaginibus ei nomimbus auttorum Inter 
alia cujusdnni docli et montmin jmcrmtatp capti observnre 
licehat illud 

11 '0 Apwy fipiortis " 

I hr love of mountains is best ” In those five words some 
Swiss professor anticipated the dortrme of Ruskin and the 
treed of Leslie Stephen, and of all men who have found 
mountains the best companions in the vicissitudes of life 

In the annals of art it would lie easy to find additional 
proof of 1 he attention paid bv men to mountains three to 
four hundred years ago The lute Jpsiah (filbert, in a 
1 harming but too little-known volume, * Landscape m Art," 
has shown how many great painters deputed in their back- 
giounds ihen native hills Titian is the most conspicuous 
example 

It will perhaps be answered that thin love of mountains 
led to no practical result, hure no visible fruit, and iherefore 
can have been but a sickly plant Some of my hearers may 
feel inclined to point out that it was left to the latter half 
of the nineteenth century to found Climbers’ Clubs It 
would take too long to adduce all the practical reasons 
which delated the appearance of these fine fruits of peace 
and an advanced civilisation I am content to remind you 
that the love of mountains and the desire to climb them 
are distinrt tastes 'Ihey are often united, but their union 
is incidental, not essential A passion for golf does not 
nei essanlv argue a love of levels I would suggesL that 
more outward and visible signs than are generally imagined 
of the familiar relations between men and mountains in 
early times may be found The chouest spots in the Alpine 
legion—Chamonix, Rngelberg, Disentis, Einsiedlen, Pesio, 
the tirande Chartreuse—were seized on by recluses, the 
Alpine Maths were m full swing at quite an early date 
I will not count the Swiss Baden, of which a geographer, 
who was also a Pope, -Eneas SiJvius (Pius II ) records the 
attractions, for it Is in the Jura, not the Alps , but Pfafers, 
where wounded warriors went to be healed, was a scene of 
dissipation, and the waters of Si Moritz were vaunted as 
**upersedinF wine. I may be excused, since I wrote this 
particular passage myself a good many years ago, for 
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quoting a few sentences bearing on this point from 
Murray’s Handbook to Switzerland." In the sixteenth 
century fifty treatises dealing with twenty-one different 
resorts were published St Moritz, which had been 
brought into notice bv Paracelsus {died 1541), waa one of 
the movt famous baths In 15m Matthew Schinner, the 
famous Prince Bishop of Sion, built “ a magnificent hotel ” 
at Leukerbad, to yvluch the wealthy were carried up in 
panniers on the barks of mules Bneg, GurnlgeJ, neai 
Bern, the baths of Masino, '1 arasp, and Pfafers were also 
popular in early times Leonardo da Vinci mentions the 
baths of Bornim, and besner went there 

It is not, however, with the emotional Influences or the 
pjcturrsqup aspect of mountains that science concerns itself, 
but with their physical examination If I have lingered 
too long on my preamble I can only plead as an excuse 
that a love of one’s subjeit is no bad qualification for deal¬ 
ing with it, and that it has tempted me to endeavour to 
show 1011 grounds for believing that a love of mountains 
is no modern affectation, but a feeling as old and as wide¬ 
spread as humanity 

J hqir scientific investigation has naturally been of com¬ 
paratively modern date J here are a few passages about 
the effects oT altitude, there are orographical descriptions 
more or less accurate in the authors of antiquity But for 
attempts to explain the origin of mountains, to investigate 
and at count for the details of their structure, we shall find 
little before the noles of Leonardo da Vinci, that marvellous 
man who lombmed, perhaps, more than anyone who has 
ever lived the artistic and the scientific mind His ascent 
of Monte Boso about 1511, a mountain which may be found 
under this name on the Italian ordnance map on the spur 
separating \ al Sesia and the Biellese, was the first ascent 
bv a physical observer Gesner with all his mountain 
enthusiasm found a scientific interest in the Alps mainly 
if not solely in their botany 

I he phenomenon which first drew men of science to 
Switzerland was the Grmdrlvvald glaciers—” mirarles of 
Nature” they tailed them Why ihese glaciers in par¬ 
ticular, you mai ask, when there are so many in the Alps? 
I he answer is obvious Snow and ice on the ” mountain 
tops that freeze ” are no miracle But when two great 
tongues of ice were found thrusting themselves down among 
meadows and corn and cottages, upsetting barns and cover¬ 
ing helds and even the marble quarries from which the 
citizens of Bern dug their mantelpieces, there was obviously 
something outside the ordinary processes of Nature, and 
therefore miraculous 

Swiss correspondents communicated with our own Royal 
Society the latest news as to the proceedings of these un¬ 
natural ire-monsters, while the wise men of Zurich and 
Bern w'rule lectures on them Glacier theories began. 
Larly in the eighteenth century Hotlinger, Cappeller, 
Vheuehzer, that worthy man who got members of our Royal 
Society to pav for his pictures of flying dragons, contributed 
their quota of crude speculation But it was not until 1741 
that Mont Hlanc and its glaciers were brought into notoriety 
by our young countrymen, Pococke and Windham, and 
became an attraction to the mind and an object to the 
ambition of the student whose name was destined to be 
associated with them Horace Benedict de Saussure, born 
of a scientific family, the nephew of Bonnet, the Genevese 
botanist and philosopher, who has become known to the 
1 world us a mountaineer and the climber of Mont Blanc, 
came twenty yenrs later In truth he was far more of a 

mountain traveller and n scientific observer, a geological 
student, than a climber When looking at his purple silk 
frock-coat (carefully preserved in his country house on the 
shore of the Lake of Geneva), one realises the difference 
between the man who climbed Mont Blanc in that garment 
and the modern gymnast, who thinks himself par excellence 
the mountaineer 

De Saussure did not confine himself to Savoy or to one 
group he wandered far and wide over the Alpine region, 
and the four volumes of his Voyages " contain, besides 
the narratives of his sojourn on the Col du Giant and ascent 
of Monr Blanc, a portion of the fruit of these wanderings 

The reader who would appreciate De Saussure’■ claim as 
the founder of the Scientific Exploration Of Mountains must, 
however be referred to- the List of Agenda On questions 
calling for investigation placed at the end of his last vofuriie 
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'J hey explain the comparative indifference shown by De 
Su us sure to the problems connected with glacial movement 
and action. Hie attention was absorbed In the larger ques¬ 
tion of earth-structure, of geology, to which the sections 
exposed by mountains offered, he thought, a key , he was 
bitten by the contemporary desire for “ A Theory of the 
Earth, M by the taste of the time for generalisations for 
which the facts were not alwavs ready At the same time, 
his own intellect was perhaps somewhat deficient in the 
intuitive faculty , the grasp of the possible or probable bear¬ 
ing of known facts by which the greatest discoverers suggest 
theories first and prove them afterwards 

L'he school of I>e Saussure at Geneva died out after having 
produced Bournt, the touri6t who gloried in being called 
the Historian of the Alps, a man of pleasant self-conceit 
and warm enthusiasm, and De Due, a mechanical inventor, 
who ended his life as reader to Queen Charlotte at Windsor, 
where he flits across Miss Burnev’s pages ns the friend 
of Herschel at Slough and the jest of tipsv Koval Dukes 
Oddly enough, the first sound guess as to glacier movement 
was made by one Bordier, who hud no scientific pretensions 
1 reprinted many years ago the singular passage in which 
he compared glucier ue to 11 Lire amollie,’ soft wax, 

“ flexible et ductile jusqu & un certain point,” and described 
it as flowing in the manner of liquids (I ip ] , ix J27) He 
added this remarkable suggestion foreshadowing the in¬ 
vestigations of ProT Richter and M Corel It is very 
desirable that there should be at Chamonix someone capable 
of observing the glaciers for a series of years and comparing 
Iheir advance and oscillations with meteorological records " 
lo the school of Geneva succeeded rhe school of Neuchalel, 
Desor and Agassir , the feat of De Saussure was rivalled 
on the Jungfruu and the Kinsteraarhorn b\ the Meyers of 
Hern I hev in turn were succeeded bv the British school, 

I nrbes and Ivndall, Reillv and Wills, m 1840-bM 

In 1H57 the Alpine Club was founded in this country In 
the half-ceniury since that date the nations of Western 
I urope have rmulatpd one another in forming sinul'ir bodies, 
one of the objects of which has been to rollect and set in 
order information as to the mountains and to further their 
scientific as well as their geogrnphical exploration 

What boulders, or rather pebbles, can we add to the 
enormous moraine of modern Alpine literature—a moraine 
the lighter portions of which it is to be hoped for the sake 
of posterity that the torrent of Time may speedily make 
away with’ 

For fifty jears I have loved and at frequent intervals 
wandered and climbed in the Alps I have had something 
of a grand passion for the Caucasus I am on terms of 
visiting acquaintance with the Pyrenees and the Himalaya, 
the Apennines and the Algerian Atlas, the mountains of 
Greete, Syria, ( onsica, and Norway 1 will try to set in 
order some observations and comparisons suggested bv these 
various experiences 

As 1 one travels east from the Atlantic through the four 
great ranges of the Old World the peaks grow out not only 
in absolute height but also in abruptness of form, and in 
elevation above the connecting ridges 1 he snow and ice 
region increases in a corresponding manner The Pyrenees 
have few fine rockpeaks except the Tic du Midi d’Ossau , 
its chief glacier summits, the Vignemale, Mont Perdu, the 
Maladetta, correspond to the Titlis or the Buet in the Alps 
The peaks of the Alps are infinite in their variety and 
admirable in their clear-cut outlines and graceful curves 
But the central group of the Caucasus, that which culminates 
in Dykhtau, Koshtantau, and Shkara, 17,000 feet summits 
(Koshtantau falls only 120 feet below this figure) has even 
more stately peaks than those that cluster round Zermatt 

Seek the far eastern end of the Himalaya, visit Sikkim, 
and you will find the scale increased , Siniolchum, Jannu, 
and Kangchenjunga are all portentous giants To put it 
at a low average figure, the cliffs of their final peaks are 
half as high again as those of Monte Rosa and th^ Matter¬ 
horn 

In all these chains you will find the same feature of water¬ 
sheds or parting* lying not In but behind the geological 
axis, which is often the Une of greatest peak elevation 
Tills is the cass in the Alps at the St Gothard, in the 
Caucasus for some forty miles west of the Dariel Pass, In 
the Himalaya, In Sikkim and Nepal, where the waters 
flowing from the Tibetan plateau slowly eat their way back 
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behind Kangchenjunga and the Nepalese snows Iho 
passes at their sources are found consequently to be of the 
mildest character, hills “ like Wiltshire Downs M is the de¬ 
scription given by a military explorer It needs no great 
btretrh of geological imagination to believe in the cutting 
back of the southern stream-* of Sikkim ur the Alps, as for 
instance at the Maloya, but 1 confess that I cannot see 
how the gorges of Ossetia, clefts cut through the central 
axis of the Caucasus, can be ascribed mainly to the action 
of water 

I turn to the snow and ice region tar more snow is 
deposited on the heights of the Central Caucasus and the 
Eastern Himalaya than on the Alps It remains plastered 
on their precipice*, forming hanging glaciers everywhere of 
the kind found on the northern, the Wengern Alp, face of 
the Jungfrau Such a peak a* the Weisshorn looks poor 
and bare compared with letnuld in the Caucasus or Simol- 
chum in the Himalaya The plastered sheets of snow 
between their great bosses of ice are perpetually melting, 
their surfaces are grooved, so as to suggest fluted armour, 
bv tiny avalanches and runnels 

In the Aletsch glacier the Alps have a champion with 
which the t auensus cannot compete, but apart. from this 
single exception the Caucasian glaciers are superior to the 
Alpine in extent and picturesejurness Iheir surfaces pre- 
senl the features familiar to us in the Alps—uefalls, moulins, 
and earthconrs 

In Sikkim, on the tonlrarv, the glaciers exhibit many 
novel features due no doubt mainly to the great sun-heat 
In the lower portion their surface is apt to he covered with 
the dlbns that has fallen from the impending cliffs, so that 
111 tie or no ice is visible from an\ distance In the rigion 
below the n£v6 there aie verv few Lrcvjsses, the ice heaves 
itself along in huge and rude undulations, high gritty 
mounds, separated by hollows often occupied bv yellow pools 
which are connected by streams running in little icy ravines, 
a region exceptionally tiresome, but in no wa\ dangerous 
lo lhe explorer In steep places the Alpine liefall is re¬ 
placed by a fe clure 1 mav best compare with a series of 
e^rth-pillars such as an found near Dvolena and elsewheie, 
and are figured in most text-books The ite is shaped into 
a multitude of thin ridges and spires, resembling somewhat 
the Nieves Pemtenli s of the Andes—though formed in a 
different material 

Great sun-heat acting on surfares uneiju illy protected 
combined in the latter case with the strain of sudden descent, 
m no doubt the cause of both phenomena Genet ally the 
peculiarities nf the great gladers of Kangchenjunga may 
be attributed to a vprlical sun, which rendei k the fro/pn 
material less liable to crack, less rigid, Hnd more plastn 

A glacier, as a rule, involves a moraine Now nicu nines 
aie largely formed from the material contributed bv sub- 
aerial denudation, in plain words bv the action of heat 
and cold and moisture on the cliffs that border thpm It 1* 
what fall* on a glacipr, not that whirh it falls over, that 
mainly makes a moraine I he proof is that the moraines 
of a glacier which flows under no impending <liffs are punv 
compared with those of one that lies beneath great rock- 

walls . 

lake, for example, the Norwegian glaciers of the Jostedals 
Brae and compare them with the Swigs l he former, fall¬ 
ing from a great n£v6 plain or snowfield, from which hardly 
a crag protrudes, are models of cleanliness I may cite as 
examples the three fascinating glaciers of the Olden Valley 
The Rosenlaui Glacier in Switzerland owed the cleanliness 
which gave it a reputation fifty years ogo, before its re¬ 
tirement from tourists 1 tracks, m a similar cause—a vast 
snow-plateau, the Wetterkesspl 

One peculiarity very noticeable both in the Himalaya and 
the Caucasus I have never found satisfactorily accounted 
for I refer to the long grassy trenches lying between the 
lateral moraine and the hillside, which often seem to the 
mountain explorer to have been made by Providence to form 
grass paths for his benefit They may possibly be due to 
the action of torrents falling from the hillside, which, meet¬ 
ing the moraine and constantly sweeping along its base, 
undermine it and keep a passage open for themselves 
There are remarkable specimens of this formation on both 
sides of the Bezingl Glacier, in the Caucasus, and on the 
north side of the Zemu Glacier, in Sikkim 

Water is one of the greatest features in mountain scenery 
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In Norway it 1 b omnipresent In this respect Scandinavia 
Is a region apart, the streams of the more southern ranges 
are scanty compared with those of a region where the 
snowfall of two-thirds of the year is discharged in a few 
weeks Greece stands at the opposite pole, By what seems 
a strange perversity of Nature, Its slender streams are apt 
to disappear underground, to re-issue miles away in the 
great fountains that gave rise to so many legends Arcadia 
is, for the most part, a dry upland, sadly wanting in the 
two elements of pastoral scenery, shady groves, and running 
brooks 

'I he Alps are distinguished by their subalpine lakes— 

"Anno Iocim tanton? le, Lari maxi me, toque, 

FlucubuR el fremiti] as* urge ns, Benue, marmo s " 

of Virgil But perhaps even more interesting to the student 
■are the lake basins that have been filled up, and thus suggest 
how similar lakes may have vanished at the base of other 
ranges 

I know no more striking walk to anyone interested in 
the past doings of glaciers than that along the ridge of the 
mighty moraine of the old glacier of Val d'Aosta, which 
sweeps out, a hill 500 feet high, known as La Serra,” 
from the ba*e of the Alp? near Ivrea into the plain of 
Piedmont Enclosed in its folds still lies the Lago di 
Viverone, but the Dora has long ago cut a gap in the 
rampart and drained the rest of the enclosed space, filling 
it up with the fluvial deposit of centuries 

It is, however, the tarns rather than the great lakes of 
the Alps which have been the chief subjects of scientific 
disputation I heir distribution is curious They are found 
in g«at quantity in the Alps and Pyrenees, hardly at all in 
the Caucasus, nnd comparatively rarelv in the part of the 
Himalaya I am acquainted with 

A large-scale map will *how that where tarns are most 
thickly dotted over the uplands the peak 1 ; rise to no great 
height above the ridges that connect them ThU would 
seem to indicate that there has been comparatively little 
subaennl denudation in these districts, and consequently 
leas material has been brought down to fill the hollows 
Again, it is in gneiss nnd granitic legions that we find tarns 
most abundant—that is, where the harder and more compact 
rocks make the work of streams in tapping the basins 
more lengthy The rarity of tarns in the highlands behind 
Kangchenjunga, perhaps, calls for explanation We came 
upon many basins, but, whether formed by moraines or true 
rock basins, they had for the most part been filled up by 
alluvial deposits 

In my opinion, the presence of tarns must be taken as 
an indication that the portion of the range where they are 
found has until a comparatively recent dite been under 
snow or ice I he former theorj, still held, was that the 
ice scooped out their basins from the solid rock I believe 
that it simply kept scoured pre-existing basins The ne 
removed and the surrounding slopes left bare, streams on 
tne one hand filled the basins with sediment, or, on the 
other, tapped them by cutting clefts m their rims This 
theory meets, at any rate, all the facts I have observed, and 
I may point out that the actual process of the destruction 
of tarns by such anion may he seen going on under our 
«>es in many places, notably in the glens of the Adamello 
group Prof Garwood has lately employed his holidays in 
sounding many of the tarns of the St Gotthard group, and 
his results, I understand, tend to corroborate the conclusions 
stated 

I desire here to reaffirm my conviction that snow and 
ice in the High Alps are conservative agents that they 
arrest the natural processes of subaerial denudation , that 
the scouring work done bv a glacier Is insignificant com¬ 
pared with the hewing and hacking of frost and running 
water on slopes exposed to the open sky without a roof of 
ndvd and glacier 

The contrast between the work of these two agents was 
forced upon me many years ago while looking at tne ground 
from which the Eiger Glacier had then recently retreated. 
The rocks, it is true, hod had their angles rubbed off by 
the glacier, but through their midst, cut aB by a knife, was 
the deep slit or gash made by the aubglacial torrent There 
” fne Alps a particular type of gorge, found at Rosenlaui, 
at the Lower Grindelwald Glacier, at the Kirchet above 
Meinngen, and aUo in the Caucasus, within the curves of 
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old terminal moraines It Is obviously dub to the actlbk 
of the subglacial torrent, which cuts deeper ind deeper 
while the ice above protects the aides of the cutting from 
the effects of the atmosphere 

One more note I have to make about glaclerB It has 
been stated that glaciers go on melting In winter Water, 
no doubt, flows from under some of them, but that Ifl not 
the same thing The end of the Rosenlaul Glacier is dry 
In January , you can jump across the clear stream that flows 
from the Lower Grindelwald glacier That stream Is not 
meltings, but the issue of a spring which rises under the 
glacier and does not freeze There is another such stream 
on the way to the Great Scheldeck, which remains free 
when frost has fettered all its neighbours 

I should like to direct your attention before we leave 
glaciers to the systematic efforts that are being made on 
the Continent to extend our knowledge of their peculiarities 
Ihe subject has a literature of its own, and two Societies 
—one in France, one in other countries—have been consti¬ 
tuted to promote and systematise further investigations, 
especially with regard to the .secular and annual oscillations 
of the ice These were initiated by the English Alpine Club 
in 1891, while 1 was Its president Subsequently, through 
the exertion* of the late Marshall Hall, an enthusiast on 
the subject, an International Commission of Glaciers was 
founded, which has been presided over by Dr Richter, M 
Torel, and others , and more recently a French Commission 
has bppri created with the object of studying in detail the 
glaciers of the French Alps A number of excellent reports 
have been published, embodying information from all parts 
of the globe There has been, and Is, I regret to say, very 
great difficulty in obtaining any methodical reports from 
the British possessions oversea The subject does not com¬ 
mend itself to the departmental mind Let us hope for 
improvement I signalise the need for it Of course, it is 
bv no means always an easy matter to get the required 
measurements of retreat or advance in the glacial snout, 
when the glacier is situated in a remote and only casually 
visited region Still, with good-will more might be done 
than has been The periods of advance and retreat of 
glaciers appear to correspond to a certain extent throughout 
the globe I he middle of the last century was the culmin¬ 
ation of the last great advance The general estimate of 
their duration appears to be half a century The ice is now 
retreating In the Alps, the Caucasus, and the Himalaya, 
and I believe in North America We live in a retrogressive 
period The minor oscillation of advance which a few years 
ago gave hopes to those who, like myself, had as children 
seen the glaciers of Grindelwald and Chamonix at their 
greatest, has not been carried on 

Attempts are made to connect the oscillations of glaciers 
with periods of sun-spots They are, of course, connected 
with the rain or snow-fall in past seasons But the difficulty 
of working out the connection is obvious 

The advance of the ice will not begin until the snows 
falling in iis upper basin have had time to descend as ice 
and become its snout, in each glacier this period will vary 
according to its length, bulk, and steepness, and the longer 
the glacier is, the slower its lower extremity will be to 
respond Deficiency in snowfall will take effect after the 
same period It will be necessary, therefore, to ascertain 
(as has been done in a tragic manner on Mont Blanc by 
the recovery in the lowest portion of the Glacier des Bos son 
of the bodies of those lost in its highest snows) the time 
each glacier takes to travel, and to apply this interval to 
the date of the year with which the statistics of deposition 
of moisture are to be compared If the glacier shows any¬ 
thing about weather and climate, it Is past, not contem¬ 
porary, weather it indicates 

Another point in which the Asiatic ranges, and particu¬ 
larly the Himalaya, differ from the Alps is in the frequency 
of snow avalanches, earthfalls, and mud-slides These are 
caused by the greater deposition of snow and the more 
sudden and violent alternations of heat and cold, which lead 
to the splitting of the hanging ice and snows by the freezing 
of the water in their pores. I have noticed at a bivouac 
that the moment of greatest cold—about the rising of the 
morning star—is often hailed by the reports of a volley of 
avalanches 

The botanist may And much to do In working put a 
comparison of the flora of mv four ranges, I In bo 
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botanist I value flowers according, not to their rarity, but 
to their abundance, from the artist's, not the collector’s, 
point of view But it Is Impossible not to take interest 
in such matters as the variations of the gentian in different 
regions, the behaviour of such a plant as the little Edelweiss 
(once the token of the Tyrolese lover, now the badge of 
every Alp-trotter), which frequents the Alps, despises the 
Caucasus, reappears In masses in the Himalaya, and then, 
leaping all the isles of the tropics turns up again under 
the snows of New Zealand. 1 may mention that it is a 
superstition that It grows only in dangerous places, 1 have 
often found it where cows can crop it, it covers acres in 
the Himalaya, and 1 believe It has been driven by cows off 
the Alpine pastures, as it is being driven by tourists out 
of the Alps altogether 

The Italian botanists, MM Levier and Sommier, have 
given a vivid account of what thev call the Makroflora of 
the Central Caucasus—those wild-flower beds, in which a 
man and horse may literally be lost to sight, the product 
of sudden heat on a rich and sodden soil composed of the 
vegetable mould of ages Has any competent hand cele¬ 
brated the Mikroflora of the highest ridges, those tiny, 
vivid forget-me-nots and gentians and ranunculuses that 
flourish on rock-island “ Jardina ” Like that of Mont Blanc, 
among the eternal snows, and enamel the highest rocks 
of the Basodano and the Lombard Alps? A comprehensive 
work on a comparison of mountain flora and the distribution 
of Alpine plants throughout the ranges of the Old World 
would be welcome We want another John Ball Allied 
to botany is forestry, and the influence of trees on rainfall, 
and consequently the face of the mountains, a matter of 
great importance, which in this country has hardly had the 
attention it deserves 

From these brief suggestions as to some of the physical 
features of mountains I would ask you to turn your atten¬ 
tion to the points in which mankind rome in contact with 
them, and first of all to History 

I fancy that the general impression that they have served 
as efficient barriers is hardly in accordance with facts, at 
any rate from the military point of view Hannibal, Coisar, 
Charles the Great, and Napoleon passed the Alps success¬ 
fully Hannibal, it is true, had some difficulty, but then 
he was handicapped with elephants The Holy Roman 
Emperors constantly moved forwards and backwards 
Burgundy, as the late Mr Freeman wQb never weary of 
insisting, lay across the Alps So until our own day did 
the dominions of the House of Savov North Italy has 
been m frequent connection with Germany , it Is only in 
my own time that the Alps have become a frontier between 
France and Italy But questions of this kind might lead 
us too far Let me suggest that some competent hand 
should compose a history of the Alpine passes and their 
famous passages, more complete than the treatises that 
have appeared in Germany Mr Coolidge, to whom we owe 
bo much, has, in his monumental collection and reprint of 
early Alpine writers, just published, thrown great light on 
the extensive use of what I may call the by-passes of the 
Alps in early times. Will he not follow up his work by 
treating of the Great Passes? I may note that the result 
of the construction of carnage roads over some of them 
was to concentrate traffic; thus the Monte Moro and the 
Grles were practically deserted for commercial purposes 
when Napoleon opened the Simplon The roads over the 
Julier and Maloya ruined the Septimer Another hint to 
those engaged in tracing ancient lines of communication 
In primitive times, in the Caucasus to-day, the tendency of 
paths Is to follow ridges, not valleys The motives are on 
the spot obvious—to avoid torrents, swamps, ravines, earth- 
falls, and to get out of the thickets and above the timber- 
line The moet striking example Js the entrance to the 
great basin of Suanetia, which runs not up its river, the 
Ingur, but over a ridge of nearly 9000 feet, closed for eight 
months in the year to animals 

From the military point of view mountains are now re* 
ceiving great attention in Central Europe The French, 
the ItallanSj the Swiss, the Austrians have extensive Alpine 
manoeuvres every summer, in which men, mule*, and light 
artillery are conveyed or carried over rocks and show 
Officers are taught to use maps on the spot, the defects In 
the official aurveys are brought to light. It is not likely,, 
perhaps, except on the Indian frontier, that British troops 
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will have to fight among high snowy ranges But I feel sure 
that any Intelligent officer who is allowed to attend such 
manmuvres might pick up valuable hints as to the best equip¬ 
ment for use in steep places Probably the Japanese have 
already sent such an envoy and profited by his experience 

A word as to maps, m which I have taken great interest, 
may be allowed me The ordnance maps of Europe have 
been made by soldiers, or under the supervision of soldiers 
At home when I was young, it was dangerous to hint at 
any defects in our ordnance sheets, for surveyors in this 
country are a somewhat sensitive class Times have altered, 
and they are no longer averse from receiving hints and 
even help from unofficial quarters Since the great surveys 
of Europe were executed, knowledge has increased so that 
every country has had to revise or to do over again its 
surveys In three points that concern us there was great 
room for improvement, the delineation of the upper region 
as a whole, and the definition of snow and glaciers in 
particular, and in the selection of local names In the two 
former the Federal Staff at Bern has provided us with an 
incomparable model The number of local names known 
to each peasant is small, his pronunciation is often obscure, 
and each valley is apt to have its own set of names for the 
ndges and gaps that form its skyline Set a stranger, 
speaking another tongue than the local paiois, to question 
a herdsman, and the result is likely to be unsatisfactory 
It has often proved so The Zardezan is an odd transcrip¬ 
tion of the Gias del Cian of patou, the Glte du Champ in 
French The Grand Paradis is the last term an Aostan 
peasant would have used for the Granta Parei, the grea^ 
screen of rock and ire of the highest mountain in Italy 

I he Points de RosabUnche was the Rorsa Bianca, or white 
glacier Monte Rosa herself, though the poet sees a refer¬ 
ence to the rose of dawn, and the German professor detects 

II the Keltic ros, a promontory,” is a simple translation of 
the Gletscher Mons of Simler, or rather Slmler's hybrid 
term is a translation of Monte della Roesa Roesa, or 
Ruize, is the Val d’Aostan word for glacier, and may be 
found in De Saussure’s 11 Voyages " 

An important case in this matter of mountain nomen¬ 
clature has recently come under discussion—that of the 
highest mountain in the world Most, if not all, moun¬ 
taineers regret that the name of a Surveyor-General, how¬ 
ever eminent, was fifty years ago affixed to Mount Everest 
The ground for this action on the part of Lhe Survey was 
the lack of any native name Some years ago I ventured 
to suggest that the 29,ooa-feet peak (No XV of the Survey) 
was probably visible from the neighbourhood of Katmandu, 
even though the identifications of it by Schlagmtweit and 
others might be incorrect, and that since some at least of 
the summits of the snowy group east of that city are 
apparently known in Nepal as Gaunsankar, that name 
might, following the practice which gave its name to Monte 
Rosa in the Alps, legitimately be applied to the loftiest 
crest of the mountain group of which the Nepalese 
Gaunsankar formed a part 

Recently, by the kindness of Lord Curzon, acting on a 
suggestion of my own, Captain Wpod, a Survey officer, 
has been deputed to visit Katmandu and ascertain the facts 
He has found that, contrary to the lopinlon of the late 
General Walker and the assertion of Major Waddell, 
Peak XV is visible from the hills round the capital, and 
that the two highest snowpeaks visible from (he city Itself 
in the same direction were known to the Nepalese “ nobles ” 
as Gaurisankar 

These latter peaks or peak are about 36 miles distant 
from Peak XV , but are connected with it by a continuous 
line of glaciers According to the principles that have pre¬ 
vailed In the division of the Alps, they would undoubtedly 
be considered as part of the same group, and the name, 
which, according to Captain Wood, is applied to a portion of 
the group, might legitimately be adopted for its loftiest peak. 

But the chiefs of the Indian Survey take, as th^ are 
entitled to, a different view They have derided to confine 
the name Gaurisankar to one of the peaks seen from Kat¬ 
mandu itself I do not desire to raise any further protest 
against {his decision. For since, in^Sfifi, I first raised the 
question 1 Us interest has become mainly academical, A 
local Tibetan name for Peak XV,, Chomo-Kankar, the Lord 
of Snows, has been provided on excellent native authority, 
confirmed by that competent Tibetan scholar, Major 
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Waddell, and I trust this name may in the future be 
used for the highest mountain in the world 1 The point at 
issue is mainly one of taste Indian surveyors may see no 
incongruity in naming after one of their own late chiefs 
the highest mountain in the world But in this view they 
are, I believe, in a small minority 

I would urge mountain explorers to attempt m more 
distant lands what the late Messrs Adams-Reilly and 
Nichols, Mr Tuckett, and Lieut Paver (of Art tic fame) 
did forty years ago with *0 much success in the Alps, what 
the Swiss Alpine ( lub have done lately, take a district, 
and working from the trigonometrically fixed points of a 
surve), where one exists, fill it m by plaoetabling with the 
help of the instruments for photograph 11 and telephoto- 
graphic surveying, in the use of which Mr Reeves, the 
map curator to the R G S . is happy to give instruction 

excellent piece of work of this kind has been done by 
Mr Stein in Central Asia 

There are, I know, some old-fashioned persons in this 
country who dispute the use of photography in mountain 
work It can only be because they have never given It a 
full and fair trial with proper instruments 

Lastly, i romp to h matter on whu h we maj hope before 
long to have the advantage of medical opinion, based for 
ihe first time on a large number of rases I refer to the 
effect* of high altitude* on the human frame and the extent 
of the normal diminution in force as men use end, Ihe 
advance to Lhasa ought to do much to throw light on this 
interesting subject I trust the Indian (iDvernmenl has 
,token care that (lie subject shall be carefully investigated 

experts 1 he experience of most mountaineers (including 
mv own) in the last few years has tended lo modify our 
previous belief that bodil) weakness increases more or less 
regularly with increasing altitude Mr White, the Resident 
in Sikkim, and my parev both found on the borders of Iibet 
that the feelings of fatigue and discomfort that manifested 
themselves at about 14,000 to ib,ooo feet tended to diminish 
as w» climbed to 20,000 or 21,000 feet I shall always regret 
rhui when I wan travelling in iHqq on the shoulders of 
Rangehrnjunga the exceptional snowfall altogether pre¬ 
vented me from testing the point at which an> of our ascents 
were stopped by discomforts due to thp atmosphere Owing 
to the nature of the footing, soft snow lying on hard, it was 
more difficult to walk uphill than on a shingly beach , and 
it was impossible for us to discriminate between the causes 
of exhaustion 

Men | must bring this, 1 fear, desulton Address 10 an 
end I might easil) have made it more purely geographical, 
if it is geography to furnish a mass of statistics that are 
better and moie intelligibly given by a map 1 might have 
dwelt on mv own explorations in greater detail, or have 
summarised those of iny friends of the Alpine Club But 
I hasp done all this elsewhere in bonks or reviews, and I 
wav unwilling to inflict it for a second tune on anv of mv 
hearers who mav have done me the honour lo read what 1 
have written Looking back, I find I have been able to 
communicate very little of value, vet I trust I may have 
suggested to some of my audience what opportunities moun¬ 
tains offer for scientific observations to mountaineer* better 
qualified in science than the present speaker, and how far 
we scouts or pioneers are from having exhausted even our 
Alpine playground as a field for intelligent and systematic 
researc h 

And even if the value to others of his travels may be 
doubtful, the Alpine explorer Is sure of his reward What 
has been said of books is true also of mountains—they are 
the best of friends Poets and geologists mav proclaim— 

" The hills Era * bad owe, and they flow 

From form to form, «od nothing aland* 1 " 


But for us creatures of a day the great mountains stand fast, 
the Jungfrau and Mont Blanc do not change Through all 
the vicissitudes of life we find them sure and sympathetic 
companions Let me conclude with two lines which I found 
engraved on a tomb in Santa Crove At Florence 


>r Hue proptniE, virf, ulabronun icudjta moment, 
PulchrE Inborn enim praam, palm*, quta “ 


_ _ _ g ProenAinfJ of ihe Royal Geo 

ileal Society, N 9 . iWj, vli, 753. i 086 , srfiL, 00, 176, 937 , Gregre- 
/Afti/JmnuA 190* axli, sm . 1904, axAjl, in, AIfiim Journal, 1W6, xIk, 
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SECTION G. 

* ENGINEERING 

Opening Address by Hon Charles A Parsons, M A, p 
K K V, M Inst C E , President of the Section 
On this occasion l propose to devote my remarks to the 
subject of invention 

It is a subject of considerable importance, not only to 
engineers but also to men of science and the public generally. 

I also propose to treat invention in its wider sense, and 
to include under the word discoveries in physics, mechanics, 

1 hemistrv, and geology 

Invention throughout the Middle Ages was held in little 
esteem In most dictionaries it receives scant reference 
except as applied to poetry, painting, and sculpture 

Shakespeare and Dryden describe invention as a kind of 
nlu*e or inspiration m relation ro the arts, and when taken 
in its general sense to be associated with deceit, as 11 Return 
with an invention, and clap upon vou two or three plausible 
lies ” 

As to the opposition and hoxtilitv to scientific research, 
discovery, and mechanical mveniinn in the past and until 
comparatively recent limes, there uin be no question, in 
some la'll"! the opposition actually amounting to persecution 
and cruell\ 

The change in public opinion has bepn gradual The 
great inventions of the last centurv in science and the arts 
have resulted in a large increase of knowledge and the 
powers of man to harness the forces of Nature These 
great inventions have proved without question that the 
inventors in the past have, in the widest sense, been among 
the greatest benefactors of the human race the lot of 

the inventor until recent years has bren exceptionally try¬ 
ing, and even in our time I srarcelv think that nnvone 
would venture to desiribe it ns altogether a luppv one- 
The hostility and opposition which the inventor suffered in 
the Middle Ages have certainly been removed, hut he still 
labours under serious disability in munv respects under law 
as compared with other sections of the community The 
change or public feeling in favour of discovery and invention 
has progressed with rapidih during the last century Not 
only have private individuals devoted more tune and money 
to the work, but societies, institutions, rolleges, munici¬ 
palities, and (lovernments have founded many lesearch 
labnratoiies, and in some instances have provided large 
endowments l heso measures have increased the number 
of persons trained lo scientific methods, and also provided 
greatlv improved facilities for research , but perhaps one of 
the most important results to engineers has been the direct 
and indirert influence of the more general application of 
scientific methods to engineering 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, m his Presidential \ddress to 
this Association in 1888, emphasised the interdependence of 
(he man of science and the civil engineer, and described how 
the work of the latter has been largely based on the dis¬ 
coveries of the former while the work of the engineer 
often provides data and adds a stimulus to the researches 
of the man of science And I think his remarks might be 
further appropriately extended by adding that since the man 
of science, the engineer, the chemist, the metallurgist, the 
geologist, all seek to unravel and to compass rhn secret* 
of Nature, they are all to a great extent interdependent On 
each other, 

But though research laboratories are the chief centres of 
scientific invention, and colleges, institutions, and schools 
train the mind to scientific methods of attack, vet in 
mei hamcal, civil, and electrical engineering the chief work 
of practical investigation has been earned on by individual 
, engineers, or by firms, syndicates, and companies. These 
not only have adapted discoveries made by men of science 
lo commercial uses, but also in many instances have them¬ 
selves made such discoveries or inventions 

l'o return to the subject, let us for a moment consider in 
what invention really consults, and let us dismiss from our 
mind* the very common conception whieh Is given in 
dictionaries and encyclopsdias that invention is a hajjpy 
thought occurring to an inventive mind Sucn a conception 
would give us an entirely erroneous idea of the formation 
of the great steps in advance in science and f engineering 
that have been made duripg the last century; a'ltfL further, 
it would lead us to forget the fact that almost alt Important 
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invention! have been the result of long training and 
laborious research and long-continual labour Generally, 
what la usually called an invention is the work of many 
Individuals, each one adding something to the work of his 
predecessors, each one suggesting something to overcome 
some difficulty, trying many things, testing them when 
possible, rejecting the failures, retaining the best, and by 
a process or gradual selection arriving at the most perfect 
method of accomplishing the end in view 
This is the usual process by which inventions are made 
Then after the invention, which we will suppose is the 
successful attempt to unravel some secret of Nature, or some 
mechanical or other problem, there follows in many 
the perfecting of the invention for general use, the realisa¬ 
tion of the advance or its introduction commercially , this 
after-work often involves as great difficulties and requires 
for its accomplishment as great a measure of skill as the 
invention itself, of which it may be considered in many 
cases as forming a part 

If the Invention, as m often the caM\ 1 ompetes with or is 
intended to supersede some older method, then there is a 
druggie for existence between the two This state of 
things has been well described by Mr Fletcher Moulton 
The new invention, like a young sapling in a dense forest 
druggies to grow up to maturih, hut the dense shade of 
the older and higher trees robs it of the necessary light 
If it could only once grow as tall as the rest all would be 
easy, it would then get its fair share of light and sunshine 
Thus it often occurs in ihe history of inventions that the 
surroundings are not favourable when the first attack is 
made, and (hat subsequently it is repeated bv different 
persons, and finally in different circumstances it nuv 
eventually succeed and become established 

We may take in illustration almost Hnv of the great in¬ 
ventions of undoubted utility of which we happen to have 
the full histon -for instance, some of the great scientific 
discoveries, or some of the great mechanical inventions, 
such as the steam-engine, the gas-engine, the steamship, 
the locomotive, thp motor-car, or some of Ihe great chemical 
or metallurgical discoveries Are not most, if not all, of 
these the result of the long-continued labour of many 
persons, and has not the financial side been, in most cases, 
a very important factor in securing success/ 

7 he history of the steum-engine might be selected, but 

I prefer on this occasion to take the internal-combustion 

engine, for two reasons—firstly, because its history is a 
typical one, and secondly, because we are to hear a paper 
by that able exponent and great inventor in the domain of 
the gas-engine, Mr Du^nld Clerk, describing not only the 
history, but the engine in its present slate of development 
and perfection, an engine which is able to convert the 
greatest percentage of heat units m the fuel into mechanical 
work, excepting only, as far as ivp at present know, the 
voltaic battery and living organisms 

The first true internal-combustion pngine was undoubtedly 
the cannon, and the use in it of combustible powder for 

giving energy to Ihe shot is strictly analogous to the use 

of the explosive mixture of gas or oil and air hs at present 
in use in all internal-combustion engines, thus the first 
internal-combustion engine depended on the combination 
of a chemical discovery and a mechanical invention, the 
invention of gunpowder and the invention of the cannon 
In 1680 Huygens proposed to use gunpowder for obtain¬ 
ing motive power in an engine Papin, in ibqo, continued 
Huygens's experiments, but without success These two 
inventors, instead of following the method of burning the 
powder under pressure, as in the cannon, adopted, in ignor¬ 
ance of thermodynamic laws, an erroneous course Ihey 
•^jrtoded a small quantity of gunpowder in a large vessel 
With escape valves, which after the explosion caused a partial 
vacuum to remain in the vessel Thin partial vacuum was 
then used to actuate a piston or engine and perform useful 
work Subsequent^ several other inventors worked on the 
same lines, but all of these failed on ai count of two causes 
Which now are very evident to us Firstly, gunpowder was 
then, as it still is, a very expensive form of 'fuel, in pro¬ 
portion to the energy liberated on explosion , secondly, the 
method of burning the powder to cause a vacuum involves 
the Waste 0/ nearly the whole of the available energy, 
whereas had It been burned under pressure, as in the cannon, 
a comparatively large percentage of the energy would have 
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been converted into useful work But even with this alter¬ 
ation, and however perfect the engine had been, the cost 
of explosives would have debarred Its coming into use, 
except for very special purposes 

We come a century later to the first real gas-engine 
Street, in 1794 proposed the use of vapour of turpentine 
in an engine on methods closely analogous to those success¬ 
fully adopted in the Lenoir gas-engine of eighty years later, 
or thirty year* ago But Street's engine failed from crude 
and faulty construction Brown, in 1833, tried Huygens’s 
vacuum method, using fuel to expand air instead of gun¬ 
powder, but he also failed, probably on account of the 
wastefulness of the method 

Wright, in 1833, niade a really good gas-engine, having 
manv of the essential features of some of the gas-engines 
oT the present day, such as separate gas and water pumps, 
and water-jacketed cylinder and piston 

Burnett, in iKjq, further improved on Wright's design, 
and made the greatest advance of any worker in gas-engines 
He added the fundamental improvements of compression of 
the explosive mixture before t umbuttion, and he devised 
meant of lighting ihe mixture under pressure, and his 
engine conformed closely to the present-day practice as re¬ 
gards fundamental details No doubt Barnett's engine, so 
perfect in principle, deserved commercial success, but either 
his mechanical skill or his hnannal resources were inade¬ 
quate lo the task, and the character of (he patents would 
seem to favour this conclusion, both as regards Harnett and 
other workers at this pci tod l T p to 1850 thr workers were 
few, but is time went on they gradually increased ui 
numbers, attention hud been attracted to the subject, anti 
men with greater powers and n sources appi ar to ha\e 
taken the problem in hand Among these numerous 
workers tarne I enoir, in i8ho, who, adopting the inferior 
type of non-tompresMon engine, made it a t ominei lhiI 
success by his superior mechanical skill and resources Mr 
Duguld (Jerk tells us “The proposals of Brown (1823), 
Wright (i8j|), Harnett (1838), Bunsanti and Mutteum 
(1857), show gradually increasing knowledge of detail and 
the difficulties to be overcome, all leading to ihe first 
practicable engine in iSfifi, the Lenoir ” 1 his stage of the 

development being reached, the names of Siemens, Braude 
Roches, Otto Simon, Duguld Clerk, Pnostman, Daimler, 
Dow son, Mond, and others, appear as inventors who have 
worked at and added something (o perfect Liu mternul- 
coinbustion engine and iLs fuel, and who hu\e helped lo 
bring it to its piesent state of perfection 

In the history of great mechanical inventions there is 
perhaps no better example of the interdependence of the 
engineer, the phvMMSt, and the chemist than is evinced in 
the perfecting of the gas-engine The phvsmst and the 
chemist together determine the behaviour of the gaseous 
fuel, basing their theory on data obtained from the experi¬ 
mental engines constructed by the mechanical engineer, 
who, guided by their theories, makes his designs and im¬ 
provements , then, again, From the results of thp improve¬ 
ments fresh data are collected and the theory further 
advanced, and so on until success is reached But though 
l have spoken of the physicist, the chemist and the engineer 
as separate persons, it more generally occurs that they are 
rolled into one, or dt most two, individuals, and that it is 
indispensable that each worker should have some considi r- 
able knowledge of all the sciences involved to be able to act 
his part successfully 

Now let us ask, Could not this very valuable invention, 
the internal-combustion engine, have been introduced in a 
much shorter time by more favouring circumstances, by 
some more favourable arrangement of the patent laws of 
by legislation to assist the worked attacking so difficult 
a problem 3 I think the answer is that a great deal might 
be done, and I will endeavour to indicate some changes 
and possible improvements 

The history of this invention bring* before our minds two 
important considerations Firstly, let us consider the 
patentable matter involved in the invention of the gas- 
engine, the utilisation for motive-power purposes of the 
(hep well known properties of L)ie explosive energy of guvt’ 
powder or of mixtures of gas and oil with air, Are pot 
those obvious inferences to persons of a mechanical turn 
of mind and who had seen guns fired, or explosions in 
bottles containing spirits of turpentine when slightly healed 
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and a light applied to the neck? Surely no fundamental 
patent could haVe been granted under the existing patent 
laws for so obvious an application of known forces Con¬ 
sequently, patent protection was sought In comparative 
details, details in some cases essential to success which were 
evolved or invented In the process of working out the 
Invention. In this extended field of operations a slight 
protection was In some Instances obtained But in answer 
to the question whether such protection was commensurate 
with the benefits received by the community at large, there 
can, I think, be only one reply Generally, those who did 
most got nothing, some few received insufficient returns, 
and in very few cases indeed can the return be said to have 
been adequate The second Important consideration is that 
of the methods of procedure of the patentees, for it appears 
that very few of them had studied what had been suggested 
or done before by others before taking out their own patent 
We are also struck by the number of really important 
advances that have been suggested and have failed to 
fructify, either from want of funds or other causes, to be 
forgotten for the time and to be re-invented later on by 
subsequent workers 

What a waste of time, expense, and disappointment would 
be avoided if we in England helped the patentee to find out 
easily what had been done previously, on the lines adopted 
by the United States and German Patent Offices, who advise 
the patentee after the receipt of his provisional specification 
of the chief anticipatory patents, dead or alive I And ought 
we in England to rest content to see our patentees awaiting 
the report of the United States and German Patent Offices 
on their foreign equivalent specifications before filing their 
English patent claims? Ought not our Patent Office to 
give more facilities and assistance to the patentee? 

Before proceeding further to discuss some of the possible 
Improvements for the encouragement and protection of re¬ 
search and Invention, I ask you further to consider the 
position of the inventor—the man anxious to achieve success 
where others have hitherto failed To be successful he must 
be something of an enthusiast, and usually he is a poor 
man, or a man of moderate means, and dependent on others 
for financial assistance Generally the problem to be 
attacked involves a considerable expenditure of money , some 
problems require great expenditure before any return can 
thereby accrue, even in the most favourable circumstances 
In the very few cases where the inventor has some means 
of his own they are generally insufficient to carry him 
through, and there have unfortunately been many who have 
lost everything in the attempt In nearly all cases the 
inventor has to co-operate with capital the capitalist may 
be a sleeping partner, or the capital may be held by a firm 
or syndicate, the inventor in such cases being a partner— 
a junior partner—or a member of the staff The combin¬ 
ation may be successful and lasting, but unfortunately the 
best inventors are often bad men of business The elements 
of the combination are often unstable, and the disturbing 
forces are many and active, especially is this so when the 
problem to be attacked is one of difficulty, necessitating 
various and successive schemes involving considerable 
expenditure, generally many times greater than that fore¬ 
shadowed at the commencement of the undertaking In 
such circumstances, unless the capitalist or the senior partner 
or board be in entire sympathy with the Inventor or exercise 
great forbearance, stimulated by the hope of ultimate success 
and adequate returns, the case becomes hopeless, disruption 
takes place, and the situation is abandoned Further, in 
the majority of rases, after some substantial progress has 
been made it is found that under the existing patent laws 
Insufficient protection can be secured, and the prospect of 
a reasonable return for the expenditure becomes doubtful. 
In such circumstances the capitalist will generally refuse to 
proceed further unless the prospect of being first In the field 
may tempt him to continue 

Very qflpy Inventors, as I have said, avoid the expense 
of aearchfflg the patent records to see how far their problem 
has been attacked by others In some cases the cost of a 
thorough search la very great indeed, sometimes it Is greater 
than the cost of a trial attack on the problem In tne case 
of young and inexperienced inventors there sometimes exists 
a disinclination to enter on an expensive search, they prefer 
to spend their money on the attack itself There are some, 
It is true, who have a foolish aversion to take steps to 
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ascertain If others have been before them, and who prefer 
to remain in ignorance and trust to chance* It will, how¬ 
ever, be said that the United States and German Paten* 
Office reports ought to suffice to warn or protect the English 
patentee , but my own experience has been that such pro¬ 
tection js not entirely satisfactory. There is, firstly, a con¬ 
siderable interval before such reports are received, and the 
life of a patent is short. Then, if the patent Is upon an 
important subject, attracting general attention, the search 
is vigorous and sometimes overwrought, and the patent 
unjustly damaged or refused altogether* If, however, the 

f latent is on some subject not attracting general attention, 
t receives too little attention and is granted without 
comment 

In some few instances it may be said that ignorance has 
been a positive advantage, and that If the patentee had 
realised how much of his patentable work was honeycombed 
by previous publications and patents, he would have lost 
heart and given up the task It Is, I think, a case of the 
exception proving the rule, and the patentee ought, as far 
as possible, in all cases to know his true position, and 
make his choice accordingly The present patent law has 
some curious anomalies Let us suppose some inventor has 
the good fortune to place the keystone in the arch of an 
invention, to add some finishing touch which makes the 
whole invention a complete success, and valuable Then, 
success having been proved possible, others try to reap the 
results of his labour and good fortune, and, as often happens, 
it Is discovered after laborious search that someone else first 
suggested the same keystone in some long-forgotten patent 
or obscure publication, but for some reason or other the 
public were none the better for his having done so What 
does the law do? It says this is an anticipation, and 
instead of apportioning to all parties reasonable and equit¬ 
able shares in the perfected invention, to which no one could 
object, it says that the patent is injured or perhaps rendered 
useless by the anticipation, and that its value to everyone 
concerned is thereby diminished or destroyed, as the case 
may be, and thrown open to the pubHc Until a few years 
ago, any anticipations, however old, might be^efted; but 
recently the law has been amended, and at present none 
rank as anticipations which are more than fifty years old. 

The perfecting of inventions and their introduction Into 
general use require capital, as we have seen—sometimes 
a considerable amount, as in the introduction of the 
Bessemer process for steel, or the linotype system of print¬ 
ing—before any commercial success can be realised 

Capital having been found, the next difficulty is in the 
conservatism of persons and communities who are the buyers 
of the invention There 19 always present in their minds 
the risk of failure and its consequent loss and worry to 
themselves, and in the event of success the advantage, in 
their estimation, may not be sufficient to counterbalance 
the risk In large departments and companies the manage¬ 
ment of which is conducted by officials receiving Axed 
salaries, acting under non-techmcal supervision, there is a 
strong tendency among the officials to leave well alone, the 
organisation being such that the risk of failure, even though 
It be remote, more than counterbalances, in their estimation, 
the advantages that would result in the event of success. 
Next is the opposition of those who are financially interested 
in competing trades or older inventions, and if the invention 
ie a labour-saving appliance, then the active opposition of 
the displaced labour ib a serious, though generally only a 
temporary, barrier 

Fortunately, however, for the community, for research, 
and for invention, there Is always to be found a consider¬ 
able percentage of persons who, apart from the inventor, 
are able and willing to risk, and indeed to sacrifice, their 
personal interests In the cause of progress for the benefit 
of the community at large, and were it not for such persons 
the task of the introduction of most inventions would be an 
Impossible one 

There are many problems of the highest importance In 
physics, engineering, chemistry, geology, and the Orta, of 
which the Investigation might probablv prove of great 
benefit to the human race, and of which the probable 
monetary cost of the attack would be considerable, anfi of 
some very great indeed Let us, then, Inquire how Ike 
necessary funds could be raised It is possible In the OM* 
of some of the more attractive problems that a group of 
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rich philanthropists might bo found, but in most cases it 1 
Mold be Impossible to form a company on business lines, 1 
under the existing laws of thiB and other countries, as I 
shall endeavour Lo show 1 

In the case of many of the problems, no patents will give 1 
adequate protection, In some cases there is no subject-matter 
of novelty and ‘importance Involved. In other cases the 
probable duration of the investigation is so long that any 
initial patents would have expired before a commercial result 
was reached, and in either of these circumstances there 
would be no inducement to business men or financiers to 
undertake the risk 

As an illustration of my meaning I will take two Investi¬ 
gations that have doubtless occurred to the minds of most 
of those present, though many others of greater or less 
importance might be cited One is the thorough investi¬ 
gation of the problem of aerial navigation, with or without 
the assistance of flotation by gas This problem could 
undoubtedly be successfully solved by an organised attack 
of skilled and properly trained engineers and the expenditure 
of a large sum of money Assuming the problem solved, 
and commercially successful, it appears to be impossible 
under the existing patent laws to secure any adequate 
monopoly so as to justify the expectation of a reasonable 
return on the capital expended on the invention For in 
view of the multitude of suggestions that have been made 
and the experiments that have been earned out, the practical 
solution of the problem would appear to rest on a judicious 
selection of old ideas by means of exhaustive experiments 

Another and perhaps more important investigation which 
has not, as yet, been attacked to any material extent 15 the 
exploration of the lower depths of the earth At present 
the deepest shaft is, I believe, at the Cape, of a little more 
than one mile in depth, and the deepest bore-hole is one 
made in Silesia by the Austrian Government, of about the 
same depth What would be found at greater depths is at 
present a matter for conjecture, founded on the dip and 
thicknesses of strata observed on or near the surface Much 
money and many valuable lives have been devoted to ex¬ 
ploration of the polar regions, but there can be no com¬ 
parison between the scientific interest and the possible 
material results of such exploration and the one I have 
chosen for illustration of the inadequate protection afforded 
by law—namely, a great engineering attat k on a problem 
of geology 

I would ask you to consider the lOmmercial aspect of 
this engineering geological enterprise, as compared with 
exploration into new or unknown areas on the surface of 
the earth 

An exploring expedition into a new country has before it 
generally the probability of the acquisition of territorial 
and mineral rights or possessions bringing material gam 
to the undertakers The rights of such enterprises are well 
known, and capital can be obtained with or without national 
support, as the case may be On the other hand, the 
explorer into the depths of the earth has no rights or 
monopolies beyond the mineral rights of the land he has 
purchased over his boring, further, it is improbable that he 
can obtain any patent of substantial value for his methods 
of boring to great depths To succeed in the undertaking 
a great expenditure of money must be incurred, an expendi¬ 
ture far greater than that of an exploring expedition, and 
analogous to that oF a military expedition or a small in¬ 
vading army, and to raise this sum the pioneers have 
practically no security to offer. For if they succeed in find¬ 
ing rich deposits of precious minerals in greater abundance, 
or succeed in making some geological discovery associated 
with deep borings, they gain no exclusive title to these 
under existing laws Any other person or syndicate acting 
upon the experience gamed, could sink other shafts in other 
laces or countries, and, benefiting by the experience gained 
y the pioneers, could probably carry out the work more 
advantageously, and thus depreciate the first undertaking or 
render it valueless, as has often occurred before 

Let Us consider more closely some of the essential features 
or sinking a shaft to a great depth, for I think It will be 
stan that it presents no unsurmountable difficulties beyond 
those Incidental to an enterprise of considerable magnitude 
Involving the ordinary methods of procedure and the 
ordinary methods adopted by mining engineers That I 
there would be Some departures from ordinary practice on 
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account oF the great depth is true, but these are more of 
the character of detail On the design of this boring I have 
consulted Mr John Bell Simpson, the eminent authority on 
mining in the North of England The shaft would be sunk 
in a locality to avoid as far as possible water-bearing strata 
and the necessity of pumping It would be of a size usual 
in ordinary mines or coal-pits 1 he exact position of such 
shaft would require some consideration as to whether it 
should commence in the primary or secondary strata. It 
would be sunk in stages, each of about half a mile in depth, 
and at each stage there would be placed the hauling and 
other machinery, to be worked electrically, for dealing with 
each stage The depth of each stage would be restricted to 
half a mile in order to avoid a disproportionate cost in the 
hauling machinery and the weight of rope, as well as In¬ 
creased cost in the cooling arrangements arising from 
excessive hydraulic pressures At each second or third mile 
in depth there would be air-locks to prevent the air-pressure 
from becoming excessive owing to the weight of the super¬ 
incumbent air, which at from two to three miles would reach 
about double the atmospheric pressure at the surface A 
greater rise of pressure than this would be objectionable for 
two reasons—firstly, from the inconvenience to the work¬ 
men , secondly, from the rise of temperature due to the 
adiabatic compression of the circulating air for ventilating 
purposes The air-pressure immediately above each air¬ 
lock would thus reach lo about two atmospheres, and 
beneath to one atmosphere In order to carry on the transfer 
of air through the air-locks for ventilating purposes pumps 
coupled to air-engines would be provided, the energy to 
work the pumps being obtained from electro-motors lo 
maintain the shaft at a reasonable temperature at the greater 
depth powerful means of carrying the heat to the surface 
would be provided 

The most suitable arrangement for cooling would prob¬ 
ably consist of large steel pipes, an upcast and a downcast 
pipe, connected at the top and bottom of each half-mile 
section in a closed ring This ring would be hlled with 
brine, which by natural circulation would form a powerful 
carrier of heat, but the circulation, assisted by electrically 
driven centrifugal pumps, would be capable of carrying 
an enormous quantity of heat upwards to the surface At 
each half-mile stage there would be a transfer of the heat 
from the ring below 10 the ring above by means of an 
apparatus similar in ronstrui don to a feed-water heater, 
or to a regenerator constructed of small steel tubes, through 
which the brine in the ring above would circulate, and 
around the outside the brine in the ring below could also 
circulate, the hrat being transmitted through the metJil of 
the tubes from brine ring to brine ring 

We have now presented to us two alternative arrange¬ 
ments for rooling One arrangement would be to looI the 
brine to a very low temperature in the top ring at the mouth 
of the shaft by refrigerating machinery, so as to provide a 
sufficient gradation of temperature in the whole brine 
system, to ensure the necessary flow of heat upwards from 
brine ring to brine ring, and overcome all the resistances 
of heat-transfer, and so maintain the lowest ring at the 
temperature necessary for effectual tooling of the lowest 
section of the shaft But a better arrangement would be 
to place powerful refrigerating machinery at certain of the 
lower stages, the function of ibis machinery being to extract 
heat from the rihg below and deliver It to the ring above 
This latter method would increase to a very great extent 
the heat-carrying power of the system, which In the first 
arrangement is limited by the freezing temperature of brine 
in the descending column and the highest temperature 
admissible in the ascending brine cftlumn The amount 
of heat conducted inwards through the rock-wall and 
requiring to be absorbed and transferred to the surface 
depends on the temperature and conductlbility of the strata 
But there is no doubt that the methods I have Indicated 
would be capable of maintaining a moderate temperature in 
the shaft to depths of twelve miles 

During the process of sinking at the greater depths the 
shaft bottom would require the application of a special 
cooling process in advance of file sinkers, similar to the 
Belgian freezing system of M Poe sc he used for sinking 
through water-bearing strata and quicksands, and now iq 
general use It consists in driving a number of boreholes 
In a Circle outside the perimeter of the shaft to be sunk. 
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through these bore-holes very cold brine is circulated, thus 
freezing the rocks and quicksands and the water therein, 
and when this process is completed the sinking of the shaft 
is easily accomplished 

In our case this process would be maintained not only 
on the shaft bottom, but also for some tune on the newly- 
pierred shaft sides, until the surrounding rock had been 
cooled for some distance from the fair 

As to the cost, rate of boring, and normal temperature 
of the rock, an approximate estimate has been made, based 
on the experience gained on the Hand, but including the 
extra costs for air-locks and cooling — 

Coil rimilj Temp 
& Yeui of Rock 
For a mllei depth fiom ihe lurface 500000 10 121° F 

M 4 )■ pp 11 11 11 ■ 1.100,000 25 152° 

.. 6.. .. .. 1,800000 40 1H2" 

.. 8 „ „ .. 2,700,000 55 212 

.1 10 ... ,, 3.700,000 70 242 

pi n pi ip pi 11 pp 5.000,000 85 272 

I hope 1 have succeeded in showing in the short time at 
our disposal that an exploration to great depths is not an 
impossible undertaking But my main nbjei t in discussing 
the enterprise at some length has been to show that a 
pioneer company would not acquire any subsequent monopoly 
of similar works under the existing patent laws or the laws 
oT any lountrv 

In the scheme as I ha\e described it, there appears to be 
nothing that LOuld be patented, but Ift us suppose that 
some good patent could have been found that was abso¬ 
lutely essential to the jsliccpnn of the undertaking, it would 
certainly have expired before thp pioneer company could 
have reaped any substantial return, and probably before the 
first enterprise had been completed It follows thfrefore 
that at the present time there js no adequate protution, or 
indeed un> protection at all, for the promoter's of many 
great and important pioneer enterprises, some of which 
might prove of immense benefit to mankind 

Let us ask what change in the laws would place great 
pioneer research works on n sound financial basis \ 
(lovernment grant, except for very special purposes, seems 
to be out of the question, seeing that the benefits to be 
derived are generally not confined to any one cuuntn An 
extension of the life o( patents, which is now from fourteen 
ro sixteen \ears in different countries, would be undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction It would be of great beneht 
generally if some scale of duration of patents could be hxed 
internationally the scale being fixed at cording to the 
subject-matter, the difficulty of the attack, and the past 
history of the subjecr, but more especially in view of the 
utility of the invention 

One of the chief objections raised by the Privy Council 
against the extension of patents in this country has rightly 
been that undue prolongation is unfair to the British public, 
seeing that abroad no prolongations are granted Ihere- 
fore, If the duration of patents for important matters is to 
be extended at home it must also be extended abroad In 
other words, such prolongations, to be e/Tertive, should 
necpHHanly extend to other countries They should be inter¬ 
national, and concurrent in all the countries interested 

One possible solution of this difficult question would be 
to plare such matters under the jurisdiction of a Central 
International Committee, who would have the apportion¬ 
ment or the life and privileges of patents and of the ex¬ 
tension or curtailment of their duration, according to their 
handling by the owners I would ask. Why has a patent 
a life of only fourteen to sixteen years, while copyright is 
for fortv-two years? Why has a pioneer company making 
a railway under Act of Parliament generally rights for ever 
unless it abuses its privileges, or the requirements of the 
district necessitate the construction of competing lines, while 
a patenLtas in comparison a life of infinite shortness 9 

I mignt also cite gas companies, electrical supply com¬ 
panies, under Art of Parliament, or provisional orders of 
fortv-two years' duration, and this reminds us of the fact 
that until the term of life for electric supply companies had 
been extended from twenty-one years to forty-two years by 
the bill of 1884, It was impossible to find capital for such 
undertakings 

Now, it mav be urged that the grant of a patent is a 
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different thing from the grant of power to' £ railway 
company, a gas or electric supply company But the object 
of this Address ha9 been to show that a patent, to be fur 
to the patentee, ought In many cases to be analogous to an 
Act of Parliament or a provisional ordei Would it not place 
matters in a fairer position, especially in the case of ex¬ 
pensive and lengthy researches, to grant to those who pledge 
themselves to spend a suitable and minimum sum within 
a stated period on the research a reasonable and fair 
monopoly, so that such person or syndicate might in the 
event of success be in the position to reap a reasonable 
return for their expenditure and risk * 

Some such measure would unquestionably give an immense 
stimulus to research and invention by enabling capital to 
be raised and works started on commercial lines in fields 
of great promise at present almost untouched 

1 pass over the disadvantages to the British inventor of 
the hostile patent tariffs of Continental nations and or the 
protective patent laws of some of the British dependencies, 
disadvantages greater than those imposed bi protective 
tariffs on ihe ordinary British manufacturer 

There is, however, another us|*nt of the question to 
which I would briefl> allude it is the great benefits that 
the world at large has derived from the work of inventors 
in the past 

Ihmk of the multitude and pownr of the gieat steam- 
engines and gas-engines that drive our factories ind pump 
the w'jter out of our mines, and supply our ulies with 
water, light, and power of the great steamships si attered 
over the ocean and thp locomotives on the railvvavs 

1 hink of the billions of tons of steel that ha\e hr en made 
b> the Bessemer, Siemens-Martin, and 1 hernias (jiUhnst 
processes, und of the great superiority and less cost of the 
material o\pr the puddlpd iron whuh it superseded 

lhmk of the vast work performed bv the elet trie tele¬ 
graphs and telephones, und wr must not fail to include the 
great chemical and metallurgical processes tamed on all 
ov* r the world, besides the countless other intentions and 
labour-sav ing upplinmes , 

Can we form ant idea of the commercial value of all 
these gigantu tools that past inventors have left as a 
heritage to ihe hum in race, and c m we venture to place 
am order of magnitude on so vast a sum J 

If we take as our unit of value the whole of the money 
spenl on all inventions, both successful and unsuccessful, 

I think we shall be much below the mark if we assume 
that thp value of the benefits has on the uvei age exceeded 
by ten-thousandfold the money spent on making and intro¬ 
ducing the inventions 

If this is so, let us see what it means It means that for 
every unit of rapitnl spent bv the inventors and their friends 
on invention they have in some cases received nothing back 
In some cases Lhei have |ust got their tapiial back in 
some cases two or threefold, oiidMonaUv tenfold, very 
rarely a hundredfold Whereas the world at large has 
received a present of ten-thousandfold greater value than 
all the money spent and misspent bv the small bend of past 
mventoi s 

In conclusion, let us hope that the inventor will in the 
fuLure receive more encouragement and support that the 
patent laws will be further modified and extended, that the 
people at large will consider these matters more closely and 
recognise that thev are of first importance to their progress 
and welfare, and that in the future it mav be easier, nay 
in some cases possible, to carry on manv great researches 
into the secrets of Nature 

SECTION H 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Opening Address by Henri Balfour, M A , 
President of the Section 

It huv frequently been remarked, and not without some 
justification, that Anthropology is an exceedingly diffuse 
science, and that It lacks the compactness and relatively 
well-defined field of enterprise enjoyed by most other sciences 
This characteristic has even been employed by many as an 
argument against regarding Anthropology as a subject of 
any considerable value for educational purposes, the 
suggested lack of cohesion being thought to militate against 
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tilts science ever being allowed to occupy a similar position 
in tt>e educational curricula and examination systems of this 
country as chat to which the older sciences have for the 
rnobt part been admitted For my own part, I cannot but 
consider the validity of this argument as open to question 
The term Anthropology, used in its unrestricted and, as 1 
venture to think, proper sense, does, 1 readily admit, 
embrace u vast and varied field, and it inevitably overlaps, 
and even wanders far and at times freely into the domains 
of, other sciences How should it and how tan it be other¬ 
wise * We, surely, would be guilty of grievously under¬ 
valuing and paying NCdnt respect to our genus were wr 
to imagine that the science devoted to its comprehensive 
study could be otherwise than far-reaching—call it diffuse 
if you will—and that it could be expected to avoid driving 
its roots deeply into other sciences the chief practical interest 
of which lies, after all, in their adaptability to the service 
of Man 

In admitting the partial justice of the accusation as re¬ 
gards diffuseness. Anthropology, it seems to me, is really 
pleading guilty to the possession of an educational quality 
of which it may rather boast than feel ashamed A science 
whiLh is so far-reaching, and yet the nucleus or focussing 
point of which is so well defined, seems of itself to furnish 
the materials in great part for a liberal education, if properly 
handled, and to lend itself to the preparation of the in¬ 
evitable syllabuses, adapted to the different grades both of 
general education and of highrr scholarship 

I readily ndmit that the word Anthropology is un¬ 
fortunately cumbersome, but it would seem to be inevitable, 
<unce no one has yet provided the science wilh n compact 
general name which may serve as an efficient substitute, 
and, MnLe we must retain it, we may at least expect the 
word to work for its polysyllabic existence, by coveung a 
wide area and serving as the most general term denoting 
the study of Man in .1 wide and all-r mb raring sense 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the educational value 
of Anthropology, but frankly and even gladly to admit that 
Anthropology, in spite of its late recognition as a distinrt 
science worthy of encouragement, has in leient years pro¬ 
gressed with rapid strides, and has already reached d stage 
oT developmental progress at which it is necessary to 
different 1 ate the several branches of study which are in¬ 
cluded under the general science, and to adopt a classifi¬ 
cation which Is ever becoming more complex as the various 
divisions become unwieldy and require subdividing An 
extensive terminology has been growing up for the purpose 
of assigning appropriate names to the already fairly 
numerous divisions of the main subject Anthropology is 
passing through the developmental stages which have been 
followed by the older sciences, and is merely following 
normal routine in advancing from the simple to the complex 
With the increase of knowledge the elements which together 
constitute a given science necessarily develop individually 
as well as collectively, and the original srienre loses its 
primitive unity by becoming an ever-increasing aggregation 
of sub-sciences This protess of subdivision or branching 
is inseparable from the life-historv of an active and pro¬ 
gressive science 

Ihe genesis, growth, and maturity of Section H reflects 
to some extent the development of thp study of Anthropology 
If we look back nearly sixty years, to a meeting of the 
Association held in Cambridge in 184^, we see that 
Ethnology was not mentioned at all in the programme and 
list of Sections, though one ethnological paper does certainly 
figure amongst those of the Zoological-Botanical group 
We may, however, assume that at this meeting a start 
was made, and give to Cambridge due credit for having 
a distinct claim to the parentage of Section H For, m the 
following year, 1846, we find in the list of Sections a definite 
Sub-Section of Ethnology Indeed, were we in doubt as to 
the parentage of the infant sub-Srction, there is circum¬ 
stantial evidence clearly indicating this ancient University 
city m the subtle influence apparently exercised upon the 
mind of the parent by overpowering leanings towards 
applied mathematics, as manifested by the interesting and 
otherwise unaccountable fact that the “ sutf-Section of 
Ethnology " was in that year humbly parasitic upon 
Sqotfon G, which was then, as now, devoted to 
“ Mfi'haniik ” I 

From 1847 to 1850 the Ethnological sub-Section came 
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under ScUion D (Zoology, Botany, and Physiology), In 
1851 Ethnology appears in conjunction, and, apparently, on 
nearly equal terms, with Geography, and so it remained in 
the year t86a, when the Association again had the privilege 
of meeting in Cambridge, that profound and ingenious 
student of Man, Mr Francis Galton, being president of 
the dual Section. Ihe Geographico-Ethnological combin¬ 
ation lasted until i858, after which, and until 1880, we find 
the prospective Section II replaced under the Lharge of 
Section D—Biology (which included Zoology, Botany, 
Anatomy, and Physiology) 

The steadily growing vitality of the «tud> of Man is very 
evident through all these years, from the list of papers read, 
and one may gather, from the way in which the sub-Section 
was t jTsfemd from Section to Section, that the infant was 
rapidly outgrowing its nurses, and becoming a troublesome 
handful typographical signs of adolescence, coupled with 
a yearning for independence, appear in 18H3, when, glancing 
at the list of Sections, we see tliai, although Anthropology 
is still a 11 Department of Biology," not only is it the only 
" department " specially announced under Section 1), but 
the heading is printed in type of the same magnitude as 
that used for the Section ilsclf l he printer proved to be 
a good prophet, for in Lhe following vear, 1H84, at the 
meeting in Montreal, Ihe inevitable ociurred, and Anthrop¬ 
ology blossomed out into the adult stjgf, and received the 
emancipation afforded by the assignment of an entire Section 
to itself, the 'Section II," which has, I venture to think, 
thoroughly justified its existence evei sinu 

It may be doubted whether we have as vet reached the 
limit of expansion lhe time is likely to come when 
Section II will be the parent of one or more vigorous sub¬ 
set turns, which, again, may repeat the developmental 
sequence, reaching at length maturity and discretion, and 
being perhaps allowed to set up Tor Ihemsilves as semi¬ 
independent Sections lhe original title of a Section of the 
British Association may disappear entirely as sui h ifter 
the sub-Sections compribed und«r it have received iheir full 
emancipation 1 hi>5 has happened in the case of Biology, 
which for some thirty years gave its name to Section D, 
but which finally gave wav before the growth of its enter¬ 
prising and very progressive offshoots (Zoology, Anthrop¬ 
ology, Physiology, and Botany), which one after the other 
developed into independent Sections With this segreg¬ 
ation of the various component elements of Biology the 
old generalised title ceased to appear on the list of the 
British Association I his, perhaps, will be the fate of the 
term ‘ Anthropology," as the growth of the subjects which 
have developed under the wing of this very comprehensive 
science gradually causes, for the sake of practical con¬ 
venience, a number of subordinate lilies to replace the time- 
honoured and inclusive term Should it thus happen, in 
response to the growth of the science, that this term is 
destined to follow the far wider term “ Biology ” into a 
position of dignified ease, wr shall be wise tu bear continually 
in mind that Anthropology is the main stem from which 
the various branches have sprung, and to the nourishment 
and growth of which it should be the principal aim of their 
individual activities to contribute In an age of ever- 
increasing specialisation we may from tune In time require 
a reminder of the fact that the true value of researches in 
the special fields of a science must be estimated by the 
degree to which (heir relationship to the whole can be and 
is rendered manifest lhe work of specialists will 
necessarily lose half its value if theic is a dearth of 
generalists who will gather together the threads and weave 
them into a substanlml fibnr, which shall show the import¬ 
ance of each individual piece of work to the progress of the 
science us a whole 

Once Anthropology became recognised as a definite 
science, and one worthy of encouragement, the number of 
its devotees Increased steadily and apace, and the range of 
its work widened rapidly Indeed, it would appear as 
though there were an almost feverish desire to make up 
for time lost through the phenomenal tardiness of the dis¬ 
covery of a seemingly obvious fart, which is that “ Man " 
is in "very truth a 11 proper study for mankind " Energy is 
not wanting, though this feverishness is kept in rigid sub¬ 
jection by the chilling and reducing effect of starvation for 
Want of funds 'Ihe lark of adequate financial support is 
painfully apparent in Great Britain when we compare the 
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conditions prevailing here with those obtaining in other 
countries 

] will not endeavour to cope with the many and varied 
aspects of Anthropology and its complex ramifications, nor 
will I attempt to enumerate the many distinguished men 
of science to whose stimulating work we chiefly owe the 
progress already achieved in Anthropology; the more 
prominent pioneers are,well known to you, and several, 1 
am glad to say, are yet with us Their works remain as 
important landmarks in the developmental record of the 
Science of Man I have, instead, selected as my principal 
theme one branch of the subject My main object is to 
review, necessarily briefly, out! of the factors which have 
played a part in stimulating scientific inquiry into the past 
and present conditions of Man, and in furthering the de¬ 
velopment both of the scientific and the popular interests 
of Anthropology 1 wish to confine myself to the consider¬ 
ation of the contribution of one man towards the subject, 
a contribution which is the more valuable since it deals 
with wide principles, and thus affords a basis upon which 
a vast army of students may found valuable work It 
amounted to the establishment of a particular school of 
research into the history of human culture, into which fresh 
workers are constantly being attracted, and which has stood 
the test of time through half a century 

It was about the middle of last century that an officer 
in Her Majesty’s Armv began to apply the lessons which 
he had learnt in the couise of some of his professional 
experimental work to studies pursued by him as a hobby 
In a far wider field of science The story of the famous 
ethnographical collection of Colonel Lane Fox is well known, 
and 1 need but briefly refer to it During his investigations, 
conducted with a view to asterLaining the best methods 
whereby the service firearms might be improved, at a time 
when the old lower musket was being finally discarded, 
he was forcibly struck by the extremely gradual changes 
whereby improvements were effected He observed that 
every noteworthy advancement in the efficiency, not only 
of the whole weapon but also of every individual detail in 
its structure, was arrived at as a cumulative result of a 
succession of very slight modifications, each of which was 
but a trifling improvement upon the one immediately pre¬ 
ceding it Through noticing the unfailing regularity of 
this process of gradunl evolution in the case of firearms, he 
was led to believe that the same principles must probably 
govern the development of the other arts, appliances, and 
ideas of mankind With characteristic energy and scientific 
zeal Colonel Lane Fox began at once, in the year 1851, to 
illustrate his views and to put them to a practical test 
He forthwith commenced to make the ethnological collection 
with which his name will always be associated, and which 
rapidly grew to large proportions under his keen search for 
material which should illustrate and perhaps prove his theory 
of progress by evolution in the arts of mankind 

Although as a collector he was somewhat omnivorous, 
since every artefact produrt fell strictly within his range of 
inquiry, his collection, nevertheless, differed from the 
greater number of private ethnological collections, and even 
public ones of that day, inasmuch as it was built up 
systematically with a definite object in view It Is un¬ 
necessary for me to describe in detail the system which he 
adopted in arranging his collection His principles are well 
known to ethnologists, either from the collection itself or 
from his writings, more especially from the series of lectures 
whirh he gave at the Roval United Service Institution, in 
the years 1867-60, upon " Primitive Warfare ” Irom his 
pnper read before the Anthropological Institute in 1874 on 
'The Principles of Classification," as adopted in the 
arrangement of his anthropological collection, which was 
then exhibited at the Bethnal Green Museum, from that 
portion of the catalogue raisonnd of his collection which 
was^ published in 1877, and from numerous other papers 
dealing with special illustrations of his theory Suffice it 
to say that, in classifying his ethnological material, he 
adopted k principal system of groups into which objects of 
or function from all over the world were associated 
ufnrTSrfti -Series, each oF which illustrated as completely as 
possible Jthe varieties under which a given art, industry, or 
appllanqfr occurred Within these main groups objects 
belonging to the same region were usually associated 
together in focal sub-groups And wherever amongst the 
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implements or other objects exhibited in a glktin series there 
seemed to be suggested a sequence of tdeae, shedding light 
upon the probable stages In the evolution of this particular 
class, these objects were Specially brought into juxtaposition 
This special grouping to illustrate sequence was particularly 
applied to objects from the same region as being, from their 
local relationships, calculated better to illustrate an actual 
continuity As far as possible the seemingly more primitive 
and generalised forms—those simple tyjses which usually 
approach most nearly to natural forms, or the use of which 
is associated with primitive ideas—were placed at the 
beginning of each series, and the more complex and 
specialised forms were arranged towards the end 

The primary object of this method of classification by aeries 
was to demonstrate, either actually or hypothetically, the 
origin, development, and continuity of the material arts, 
and to illustrate the variations whereby the more complex 
and specialised forms belonging to the higher conditions 
of culture have been evolved by successive slight improve¬ 
ments from the simple, rudimentary, and generalised forms 
of a primitive culture 

The earlier stages in these sequence senes were more 
especially the object of investigation, the later developments 
being in the greater number of cases omitted or merely 
suggested It was necessary for Colonel Lane Fox to 
restrict the extent of the series, any one of which, if developed 
to the full extent, would easily have filled a good-sized 
museum The earlier stages, moreover, were less familiar, 
and presented fewer complications Ihe general principles 
of his theory were as adequately demonstrated by the ruder 
appliances of uncivilised races as by the more elaborate pro¬ 
ducts of peoples of higher culture , and, moreover, there was 
doubtless a great attraction in attacking that end of the 
development series which offered a prospect at least of 
finality, inasmuch as there was always a chance of discover¬ 
ing the absolute origin of a given senes Hence the major 
part of his collection consisted in specimens procured from 
savage and barbaric rai es, amongst whom the more rudi¬ 
mentary forms of appliances are far the most part to be 
found 

The validity of the general views of Colonel Lane Fox as 
to evolution in the material arts of Man was rapidly accepted 
by a large number of ethnologists and others, who were 
convinced by the arguments offered and the very striking 
evidence displayed in their support I have heard people 
object to the use of the term 11 evolution " in connection with 
the development of human arts To me the word appears 
to be eminently appropriate, and I think it would be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to find one which bettef expresses the 
succession of extremely minute variations by means of which 
progress has been effected That the successive individual 
units of Improvement, which when linked together form the 
chain of advancement, are exceedingly small is a fact which 
anyone can prove for himself if he will study in detail the 
growth of a modern so-called " invention " One reason 
why we are apt to overlook the greater number or stages 
in the growth of still living arts is that we are not as a rule 
privileged to watch behind the scenes Of the numberless 
slight modifications, each but a trifling advance upon the 
last, it is but comparatively few which ever meet the eye 
of the public, which only sees the more important stages, 
those, that is to say, which present a sufficiently distinct 
advance upon that whirh has hitherto been In use to warrant 
their attracting attention, or, shall we say having for X 
time a marketable value The bulk of the links In the 
evolutionary chain disappear almost as soon as they are 
made, and are known to few, perhaps none, besides their 
inventors Even where the history of some invention is 
recorded with the utmost care it is only the more prominent 
landmarks which receive notice, the multitude of trifling 
variations which have led up to them are not referred to, 
for, even if they be known, space forbids such elaborately 
detailed record The smaller variations are, for the moat 
part, utterly forgotten, their ephemeral existence and their 
slight individual influence upon the general progress being 
unrecorded at the time, and lost sight of almost at once. 
The immediately succeeding stage claims for the moment the 
attention, and it again In its turn becomes the stepping- 
stone upon which the next raises itself, and so on. 

Before proceeding further, let me give as briefly as ftwan 
an example of a development senes worked out, in the main, 
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upon the general line of inquiry inaugurated by Colonel Lane 
Fox It la commonly accepted as a fact, which is borne 
out by tradition, both ancient and modern, that certain 
groups of stringed instruments of music must be referred 
for their origin to the bow of the archer The actual 
historical record doeB not help us to come to a definite con¬ 
clusion on this point, nor does the direct testimony of 
archaology, but from other sources very suggestive evidence 
Is forthcoming A comparative study of the musical instru¬ 
ments of modern savage and barbaric peoples makes it very 
clear to one that the greater portion of the probable chain 
of sequences which led from the simple bows to highly 
specialised instruments of the harp family may be recon¬ 
structed from types still existing in use among living peoples, 
most of the well-defined early stages being represented in 
Africa at the present day 1 The native of Damaraland, who 
possesses no stringed instrument proper, is in the habit of 
temporarily converting his ordinary shooting-bow into a 
musical instrument For this purpose he ties a small thong 
loopwise round the bow and bow-string, so as to divide the 
latter into two vibrating parts of unequal length When 
lightly struck with a small stick the tense string emits a 
couple of notes, which satisfy this primitive musician’s 
humble cravings for purely rhythmic sound Amongst many 
other African tribes we bud a slight advance, in rhe form 
of special rather slightly made bows constructed and used 
for musical purposes only In order to increase the volume 
of sound, it is frequently the custom amongst some of the 
tubes to rest the bow against some hollow, resonant body, 
such as an inverted pot or hollow gourd In many parts, 
again, we find that the instrument has been further improved 
by attaching a gourd to the bow, and thus providing it with 
a permanent resonating body To achieve greater musical 
results, it would appear that somewhere in Africa (in the 
West, I suspect) two or more small bows were attached to 
a single gourd, t have, so far, been unable to trace this 
particular link in Africa Itself, but, curiously enough, this 
very form has been obtained from Guiana It may be 
thought that I am applying a breaking strain to the chain 
of evidence when I endeavour to work an instrument from 
South America into an African developmental senes But, 
when we recall the fact that evidence of the existence of 
indigenous stringed Instruments of music in the New World 
has yet to be produced, coupled with the certain knowledge 
that a considerable number of varieties of musical instru¬ 
ments, stringed and otherwise, accompanied the enforced 
migration of African natives during the days of the slave 
trade, and were thus established in use and perpetuated in 
many parts of the New World, including the north-east 
regions of South America, we may, I think, admit with 
some confidence that in this particular instance from Guiana 
to Guinea is no very far cry, and that the more than prob¬ 
able African origin of this instrument from South America 
gives it a perfect claim to take its place in the African 
sequence I still anticipate that this type of instrument 
will be forthcoming from some hinterland region in West 
Africa Were no evidence at all forthcoming of such a form, 
either in past or present, we should be almost compelled 
to Infer that such a one had existed, as this stage in the 
sequence appears to be necessary to prevent a break in the 
continuity of forms leading to what is apparently the next 
important stage, represented by a type of instrument common 
in West Africa, having five little bows, each carrying its 
string, and all of which are fixed by their lower ends into 
a box-like wooden resonator This method of attaching the 
bows to the now improved body of the instrument necessitates 
the lower attachment of the strings being transferred from 
the bows to the body, so that the bow-1 ike form begins to 
disappear The next improvement of which there Is evidence 
from existing types consists in the substitution of a single, 
stouter, curved rod for the five little "bows," all the five 
strings being serially attached to the upper end of the rod, 
their lower ends to the body as before This Instrument 
is somewhat rare now, and it may well be a source of wonder 
to us that it has survived at all (unless it be to* assist the 
ethnologist), since it Is an almost aggressively Inefficient 
form,, owing to the row of strings being brought into two 
diftotint planes at right angles to one another The struc¬ 
ture of this rude Instrument gives It a quaintly composite 
1 11 The Natural History or the Musical Bov 1 *, By H Balfour, 
Clarendon Praia, Oxford > 
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appearance, suggesting that it is a banjo at one end and 
a harp at the other This Is due to the strings remaining, 
as in the preceding form, attached to the resonating body 
in a line disposed transversely, while the substitution of a 
single rod for the five “ bows ’’ has necessitated the disposal 
of their upper attachments in a longitudinal series as regards 
the longer axis of the instrument Inefficient though it be, 
this instrument occupies an important position In the 
apparent chain of evolution, leading on as it does through 
some intermediate types to a form in which the difficulty 
as regards the strings is overcome by attaching their lower 
ends in a longitudinal senes, and so bringing tnem into the 
same plane throughout their length In this shape the 
instrument has assumed a harp-like form—a rude and not 
very effective one, it is true, but it is none the less definitely 
a member of the harp family The modern varieties of this 
type extend across Africa from west to east, and the harps 
of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and India were assuredly 
elaborations of this primitive form The Indian form, 
closely resembling that of ancient Egypt, still survives in 
Burma, while elsewhere we find a few apparently allied 
forms In all these forms of the harp from the rudest 
Central and West African types to the highly ornate and 
many-stringed examples of Egypt and the East, one point 
is especially noteworthy This is the invariable absence of 
the fore-pillar, which in the modern harps of Western Europe 
is so important, nay, essential, a structural feature In 
spite of the skill and care exercised in the construction of 
some of the more elaborate forms, none were fitted with a 
fore-pillar, the result being that the frame across which the 
strings were stretched was always weak and disposed to 
yield more or less to the strain caused by the tension of the 
strings This implied that, even when the strings were not 
unduly strained, the tightening up of one of them to raise 
its pitch necessarily caused a greater or less slackening of 
all the other strings, since the free end of the rod or “ neck " 
would tend to be drawn slightly towards the body of the 
instrument under the increased tension One tan picture 
the soul-destroying agonies endured by two performers upon 
these harps when endeavouring, if they ever did so, to bring 
their refractory instruments into unison, while, as for the 
orchestral music of the old Assyrian days—well, perhaps 
we had better not attempt to picture that l The mere 
addition of a simple, strut-like support between the free end 
of the “ neck " and the “ body '* would have obviated this 
difficulty and rendered the instrument relatively efficient and 
unyielding to varying tension And yet, even in Western 
Europe, this seemingly obvious and invaluable addition did 
not appear, as far as I can ascertain, until about the seventh 
or eighth century a d , and even then it seems to have been 
added somewhat half-heartedly, and a very long time had 
yet to elapse before the fore-pillar became an integral part 
of the framework and was allotted its due proportion in 
the general design 

I have purposely selected this particular series for my 
illustration, not because it is something new—indeed, it is 
already more or less familiar, and maybe has even some 
merit in Its lack of newness, since, m accordance with a 
popular dictum, it may urge a greater claim to be regarded 
as true—nor because it is specially striking, but rather for 
the reason that it Illustrates suitably seveial of the points 
upon which I wish briefly to touch Even in the severely 
condensed form in which I have been obliged to present this 
series of developments from bow to harp, there Is, I think, 
demonstrated the practical application of several of the 
general principles upon which is based the theory whereby 
Colonel Lane Fox sought to elucidate the phenomena of 
human progress 

A series of this kind serves, in the first place, to demon¬ 
strate that the absence of historical and archasological 
evidence of the actual continuity in development from simple 
to complex does not preclude investigations into the early 
history of any product of human ingenuity, nor prevent the 
formation of a suggestive and plausible If largely hypo¬ 
thetical senes, illustrating the probable chain of sequences 
along which some highly specialised farm may be traced 
back link by link to its rudimentary prototypes, or even to 
Its absolute origin, which in this particular instance is the 
ordinary shooting bow temporarily concerted fnto a musical 
instrument Where an actual chronological Series is not 
forthcoming, a comparative study of Such types as a/e 
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available, even (hough they be modern examples, reveals the 
fact that, If classified according to their apparent morpho¬ 
logical affinities, these types snow a tendency to fall into 
line, the gap between the extreme forms—that Is, the most 
simple and the moat advanced—being filled by a succession 
of intermediate forms, more or less completely linked 
together, according to the number of varieties at our dis¬ 
posal We are thus, at any rate, in possession of a sequence 
senes Is it unreasonable for us to conclude that this 
reflects, in great measure, the actual chronological sequence 
of variations through which in past times the evolutionary 
history of the instrument was effected from the earliest 
rudimentary form? 

It Is difficult to account at all for the existence of many 
of the forms such as I have briefly described, except on the 
supposition that they are survivals from more or less early 
stages in a senes of progressive evolution, and, for myself, 

1 do not believe that so inefficient and yet so elaborate an 
instrument as, to take an example, the harp of ancient 
Eg\pt, Assyria, and India could have come into being bv 
any sudden inventive process, by “ spontaneous generation/’ 
as it were, to yse a biological term , whereas, the innate 
conservatism of the human species, which is most manifest 
among the lower and more primitive races (I use the term 
conservatism, 1 need hardly miv, in a non-political sense) 
amply accounts for such forms having been arrived at, since 
the rigid adherence to traditional types is a prevailing 
characteristic of human culture, and onl> admits of improve¬ 
ment by very slight and gradual variations upon existing 
forms The difficulty experienced by man m a primitive 
condition of culture of emancipating himself from the ideas 
which have been handed down to him, except by a very 
gradual and lengthy process, causes him to exert somewhat 
blindly his efforts in the direction of progress, and often 
prevents his seeing very obvious improvements, even when 
(hev are seemingly forced upon his notice For instance, the 
early Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek harps, as I have already 
stated, were destitute of a fore-pillar, and this remained the 
case for centuries, in spite of their actually existing in an 
environment of other instruments, such as the lyre and 
fngonon, which in their rigid, unyielding frames possessed 
and even paraded the very feature which was so essential 
to the harp, to enable it to become a really efficient instru¬ 
ment The same juxtaposition of similar types, without 
mutual influence, may be seen in modern Africa among 
ruder forms of these instruments 

And yet, in spite of instances such as this—where a 
valuable feature suggested by one instrument has not been 
adopted for the improvement of another, even though the 
two forma are in constant use side by side—we must recognise 
that progress in the main is effected by a process of bringing 
the experience gained in one direction to bear upon the 
results arrived at m another This process of grafting one 
idea upon another, or, as we may call it, the hybridisation 
of ideas and experience, is a factor in the advancement of 
culture the influence of which cannot be overestimated It 
is, in fact, the main secret of progress In the animal world 
hybridisation is liable to produce sterile offspring, in the 
world of ideas its results are usually far different A fresh 
stimulus is imparted, which may last through generations 
of fruitful descendants The rate at which progress is 
effected Increases steadily with the growth of experience, 
whereby the number of Ideas which may act and react upon 
one another is augmented 

It follows, as a corollary, that he who would trace out 
the phylogenetic history of any product of human industry 
will speedily discover thAt, if he aims at doing so m detail, 
he must be prepared for disappointments The tangle is 
too Involved to be completely unravelled The sequence, 
strictly speaking, is not in the form of a simple chain, but 
rather in that of a highly complex syjfem of chains The 
time-honoured simile afforded by a river perhaps supplies the 
truest comparison Tha course of the main stream of out 
evolution aeries may be fairly dear to us, even as far as to 
its "principal source, we may even explore and study the 

K neral effect produced by the more important tributaries; 

t tQ Investigate in detail the contributions afforded in 
present and past of the innumerable smaller streams, brooks, 
and runtyti is clearly beyond anyone's power, even supposing 
that the greater number had not changed their course at 
times*, and even, in rtiany cases, run dry* While we readily 
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admit that important effects have been produced by these 
numberless tributary Influences, both on the course and on 
the volume of the river, it U clear that we must in general 
be content to follow the main stream A careful study of 
the senes of musical instrument', of which I gave but a 
scanty outline, reveals very clearly that numberless Ideas 
borrowed from outside sources have been requisitioned and 
have affected the course of development In some taxes one 
can see fairly clearly whence these ideas were derived, and 
even trace back in part their own phylogenetic history, but 
a complete analysis must of necessity remain bevcmd our 
powers and even our hopes 

It will have been observed that, in the example of a 
sequence series which I have given, the early developmental 
stages are illustrated entirely b\ instruments belonging to 
modern savage races It was a fundamental principle in 
the general theory of Colonel Lane Fox that in the arts and 
customs of the still living savage and barbaric peoples there 
are reflected to a considerable extent the various strata of 
human culture in the past, and that it is possible to re¬ 
construct in some degree the life and industries of Man in 
prehistoric times by a study of existing races in correspond¬ 
ing stages of civilisation His insistence upon the import¬ 
ance of bringing together and comparing the archaeological 
and ethnological material, in order that each might nerve 
to throw light upon the other, has proved of value to both 
sciences Himself a brilliant and far-seeing archeologist 
as well as ethnologist, he was eminently capable of forming 
a conclusion upon this point, and he urged this view very 
strongly 

The earth, as we know, is peopled with races of the most 
heterogeneous description, races m all stages of culture 
Colonel Lane Fox argued that, making due allowance for 
possible instances of degradation from a higher condition, 
this heterogeneity could readily be explained bv assuming 
that, while the progress of some races has received relatively 
little check, the culture development of other races has 
been retarded to a greater or less extent, and that we may 
see represented conditions of at least partially arrested 
development In other words, he considered that in the 
various manifestations of culture among the Less civilised 
peoples were to be seen more or less direct survivals from 
the earlier stages or strata of human evolution , vestiges of 
ancient conditions which have fallen out at different points 
and have been left behind in the general march of progress. 

Taken together, the various living races of Man seem 
almost to form a kind of living genealogical tree, as it were, 
and it ib as an epiphyte upon this tree that the comparative 
ethnologist largely Thrives, while to the archaeologist it may 
also prove a tree of knowledge the fruit of which may be 
eaten with benefit rather than risk 

This certainly seems to be a legitimate assumption In a 
general way , but there are numerous factors which should 
be borne in mind when we endeavour to elucidate the past 
by means of the prebent If the various gradations of culture 
exhibited by the condition of living races—the savage, semi- 
civilised, or barbaric, and the civilised races—could be re¬ 
garded as accurately typifying the successive stages through 
which the higher forms of culture have been evolved In rne 
course of the ages, if, in fact, the different modern races 
of mankind might be accepted as so many sections of the 
human race the intellectual development of which has been 
arrested or retarded at various definite stages in the general 
progression, then we should have, to all intents and purposes, 
our genealogical tree in a very perfect state, and by its 
means we could reconstruct the past and study with ease 
the steady growth of culture and handicrafts from Che 
earliest simple germs, reflecting the mental condition of 
primeval man up to the highest manifestations of the most 
cultured races 

These ideal conditions are, however, far from being 
realised Intellectual progress has not advanced along a 
single line, but, In Its development, it has branched off in 
various directions, in accordance with varying environ¬ 
ment; and the tracing of lines of connection between 
different forms of culture, as Is the cose with the phyrical 
variations, is a matter of Intricate complexity. Migrations 
with the attendant climatic changes, change of food, bad, in 
fact, of general environment* to say nothing of the crossing 
of different stocks, transmission of Ideas from one people to 
another, and other factors! all tend to increase the tangle. 
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Although In certain instances savage tnbea or races show 
obvious signs of having degenerated to some extent from 
conditions of a higher culturedom, this cannot be regarded 
as the general rule, and wd must always bear in mind the 
Seemingly paradoxical truth that degradation in the culture 
of the lower races is often, if not usually, the direct result 
of contact with peoples in a far higher state of civilisation 

There can, I think, be little doubt that Colonel Lane Fox 
was well justified in urging the view that most savage 
races are in Large measure strictly primitive, survivals from 
early conditions, the development of their ideas having from 
various causes remained practically stationary during a very 
considerable period of time In the lower, though not 
degenerate, races signs of this are not wanting, and while 
few, possibly none, can be said to be absolutely in a con¬ 
dition of arrested development, their normal progress is at 
a slow, in most cases at a very slow, rate 

Perhaps the best example of a truly primitive race exist¬ 
ing in recent times, of which we have any knowledge, was 
afforded by the native inhabitant* of 1 asmania This race 
was still existing fifty years ago, and a few pure-blooded 
survivors remained as late as about the year 1870, when the 
rate became extinct, the benign uvilismg influence of 
enlightened Europeans having wiped this extremely interest¬ 
ing people off the face of the earth Ihe Australians, 
whom Colonel Lane Fox referred to as being 1 the lowest 
amongst the existing races of the world of whom we have 
am accurate knowledge," are very far in advance oF the 
F 1 asmamans, whose lowly state of culture conformed 
thoroughly with the characteristics of a truly primitive 
rate, a survival not only from the Stone Age in general, but 
from almost the earliest beginnings of the btone Age The 
difference between the vulture of the "1 asmamans and that 
of tht Australians was far greater than that which exists 
between man of the “ River Drift " period and his Neolithic 
successors TIip objects of every-day use were but slight 
modifications of forms suggested by Nature, involving the 
exercise of merely the simplest mental processes Ihe stone 
implements were of the rudest manufacture, far inferior in 
woikmanship to those made by Pal<cnlilhic man, they were 
never ground or polished, never even fitted with handles, 
but were merely grasped in the hand The varieties of im¬ 
plements were very few in number, each, no doubt serving a 
number of purposes, the function varying with the require¬ 
ments of the moment Thev had no bows or other appli¬ 
ances for accelerating the (light of missiles, no pottery, no 
permanent dwellings , nor is there an\ evident p of a previous 
knowledge of such products of higher lulture They seem 
to represent a rate which was isolated very early from 
contact with higher races, in fact, before they had developed 
moie than the merest rudiments of rultuie—a race con¬ 
tinuing fo live under the most primitive conditions, from 
which they were never destined to eniprgp 

Between the Tasmanians, representing in their yin low 
culture Ihe nne extreme, and the most civilised peoples at 
the other extreme, lie races exhibiting in a general wav 
intermediate conditions of advancement ur retardation If 
we are justified, as I think we are, in regarding the various 
grades of culture observable among the more lowly of the 
still existing races of man as representing to a considerable 
extent those vanished cultures which in their succession 
formed the different stages by which civilisation emerged 
gradually from a low state, it surelv becomes a very 
important duty for us to study with energy these living 
illustrations of early human historv in order that the 
archaeological record may be supplemented and rendered 
more complete The material for this study is vanishing 
so fast with the spread of civilisation that opportunities 
lost now will never be regained, and already even it is 
practically impossible to find native tribes which are wholly 
uncontaminated with the products, good or bdd, of higher 
cultures 

The arts of living races help to elucidate what is obscure 
in those of prehistoric times by the process of reasoning 
from the known to the unknown. It is the work of the 
zoologist which enables the paleontologist to reconstruct 
the forms of extinct animals from such fragmentary remains 
as have been preserved, and it is largely from the results 
of a comparative study of living forms and their habitats 
that he is able, m his descriptions, to equip the reconstructed 
types of a past fauna with environments suited to their 
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structure, and to render more complete rile pi mi re of tMr 
mode of Life 

In like manner, the work of the ethnologist can throw 
light upon the researches of the archeologist through it 
broken sequences may be repaired, at least suggestively, 
and the interpretation of the true nature and use of objects 
of antiquity may frequently be rendered more sure Colonel 
Lane Fox strongly advocated the application of the reason¬ 
ing methods of bioiogv to the study of the origin, phytogeny, 
and economics of the arts of mankind, and his own collec¬ 
tion demonstrated that the products of human Intelligence 
can conveniently be classified into families, genera, species, 
and varieties, and must be so grouped if their affinities and 
development are to be investigated, 

It must not be supposed—although some people, through 
misapprehension of his methods, jumped at this erroneous 
conclusion—that he was unaware of the danger of possibly 
mistaking mere accidental resemblances for morphological 
affinities, and that he assumed that because two objects, 
perhaps from widely separated regions, appeared more or 
less identical in form, and possibly in use, they were 
necessarily to be considered as members of one phylogenetic 
group On the contrary, in the grouping of his specimens 
according to their form and function, he was anxious to 
asaisi as far as possible in throwing light upon the question 
of the monogenesis or polygenesis of certain arts and appli¬ 
ances, and to discover whether they are exotic 01 indigenous 
in the regions in which they are now found, and, in fact, 
hi distinguish between mere analogies and true homologies 
If we accept the theory of ihe monogenesis of the human 
race as most of us undoubtedly do, we must be prepared 
to admit that there prevails a condition of umt\ in the 
tendencies of the human mind to respond in a similar manner 
in similar stimuli Like conditions beget like results, and 
thus instances of independent invention of similar objects 
are liable to arise For this ver> reason, however, the arts 
and customs belonging to even widely si pirated peoples 
may, though apparent I v unrelated, help in elucidate some 
of the points in each other's historv wliuh remain obscure 
through lack ol the evidence required to establish local 
1 nntinuity 

I think, moreover, that it will geneially be allowed that 
tases of 11 independent invention " of similar forms should 
be considered to have established their claim to be regarded 
is such only after exhaustive mquirv has been made into 
the pgssibilities ol the lesemblamrs being due to actual 
irlationship l here is the alternative method of assuming 
that, because two like objetls are widely srparxled 
geographic all), and because a line of connection is not 
immediately obvious, therefore the resemblance existing 
between them is fortuitous, or meiely the natural result 
of similar forms hiving been produced to meet similar needs 
Premature conclusions in matters of tills kind, though 
Temptingly easy to foim, are not in the true scientific apint, 
and ait an a check upon careful research, which, by investi¬ 
gating the casp in its various possible aspects, is able either 
to proye or disprove whal otherwise would be meielv n 
hasty assumption The association of similar forms into 
1 the same scrips has therefore a double significance On 
the one hand, the sequence of related forms is brought out, 
and their geographical distribution illustrated, throwing 
light, not only upon the evolution of types but also upon 
the interchange of ideas by transference from one people 
to another, and even upon the migration of races On 
the other hand, instances in which two or more people- 
have arrived independently at similar results are brought 
prominently forward, not merely as interesting coincidences, 
hut also as evidence pointing to the phylogenetic unity of 
ihe human species, as exemplified by the tendency of human 
intelligence to evolve independently identical ideas where 
ihe conditions are themselves identical Polygenesis in his 
inventions may probably be regarded as testimony in favour 
of the monogenesis of Man 

I have endeavoured in this Address to dwell upon some 
of the mam principles laid down by Colonel Lane Fox as a 
result of his special researches in the field of Ethnology, 
and my object has been twofold First, to bear witness to 
the very great importance of his contribution to the scientifii 
stu4y of the arts of mankind and the development of culture 
in general, and to remind students of Anthropology of the 
debt which we owe to him, not only for the results of his 
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very a hie investigation*, but also for the stimulus which 
he imparted to research in some of the branches of this 
comprehensive science Secondly, my object has been to 
reply to some entu isms offered in regard to points in the 
system of classification adopted in arranging hi* ethno¬ 
graphical collection And, since such criticisms as have 
reached me have appeared to me to be founded mainly upon 
misinterpretation of this system, 1 have thought that 1 could 
meet them best by some sort of restatement of the principles 
involved 

It would be unreasonable to expect that his ftrork should 
hold good in all details The early illustrations of his 
theories were to be regarded a* tentative rather than dog¬ 
matic, and in later life he recognised that many modifications 
in matters of detail were rendered necessary by new farts 
which had since come to light. The crystallisation of solid 
facts out of a matrix which is necessarily partially volatile 
is a process requiring time These minor errors and the 
fact of our not agreeing with dll his details in no way 
invalidate the general principles which he urged, and we 
need but cast a cursory glance over recent ethnological 
literature to see how widely accepted these general principles 
are, and how they have formed the basis of, and furnished 
the inspiration for, a vast mass of research by ethnologists 
of all nations 

It appears more than probable that Cambridge will be 
much involved in the future advancement of anthropological 
studies in Great Britain, if we may judge from the evident 
signs of a growing interest in the science, not the least of 
which iq the recent establishment of a Board of Anthrop¬ 
ological Studies, an important development upon which we 
may well congratulate the University Within my own 
experience there have been many proofs of the existence in 
Cambridge of a keen sympathy with the principles of 
ethnological inquiry developed by Colonel Lane box, and 
1 feel that, ns regards my choice of a theme for the main 
topic of my address, no apology is needed For my handling 
of this theme, on the other hand, I fear it must be other¬ 
wise I would gladly have done fuller justice to the work 
of Colonel Lane Fox, but, while 1 claim to be among the 
keenest of his disciples, I must confess to being but an 
indifferent apostle 

I have been obliged, moreover, to pass over many interest¬ 
ing features in the work of this ingenious and versatile 
man of science I have made no attempt to touch upon his 
archsologiLal researches, since it has been necessary for me 
to restrict myself to a portion only of his scientific work 
In this held, as in his ethnological work, his keen insight, 
ingenuity, and versatility were manifested, while the close 
attention which he bestowed upon matters of minute detail 
has rendered classical his work as a field archaeologist 
While the greater part of his ethnological work is associated 
with the name Lane Fox, by which he was known until 
i88o, most of his researches into the remains of prehistoric 
times were conducted after he had in that year assumed 
the name of Pitt Rivers, on inheriting an important estate 
which, by the happiest of coincidences, included within its 
boundaries a considerable number of prehistoric sites of the 
highest importance That he made full usp of his oppor¬ 
tunities is amply manifested in his published works In 
his archeological work are repeated the characteristics of 
his ethnological researches, and one may with confidence 
say of his contributions to both fields of inquiry that, if he 
advanced serenes great/v through his results he furthered 
its progress even more through his methods By his actual 
achievement*! as a researchei he pushed forward the base 
of operations, by his carefully-thought-out systems for 
directing research he developed a sound strategical policy 
upon which to base further organised attacks upon the 
Unknown 


NOTES . 

The Hugh Miller Memorial Institute at Cromarty was 
opened on Friday last by Mr Andrew Carnegie, The 
institute, which had its inception at the Hugh Miller cen¬ 
tenary celebrations two years ago, is a shprt distance from 
the house where the geologist was born, and the accommo¬ 
dation provided includes a public library The site was 
given by^ Colonel Ross, of Cromarty, the cost of the build- 
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ing-, amounting to iipol , wai defrayed by Ml* Carnegie, 
and the public subscribed 400I for an endowment fund. 

The director of the Pans Museum of Natural History baa 
been authorised to accept a gift made by M Durand of a 
collection of herbaria and a botanical library, a sum of 
5000 francs to pay the expense of transporting and installing 
these collections, and a further sum of 50,000 franca to bo 
invested with a view to provide a fund for the upkeep of 
the herbaria and the purchase of plants and of works on 
botany 

The International Congress of Physiologists was opened 
at the Solvav Institute in Brussels on Tuesday 

The fourth congress of the International Aeronauts Com¬ 
mittee, convened by the Imperial Academy of Sciences, was 
opened at St Petersburg on Monday 

It is reported that Mr Henry Phipps has given 40Q0I to 
the Johns Hopkins University, for the study of tuberrulosis. 

It is announced that the late Mr John Jnnes bequeathed 
the sum of 300,000/ for the erection of a museum at Merlon r 
Surre) 

The committee appointed by the Texas Legislature to 
investigate methods for the extermination of the boll weevil 
and pay a reward of 10,000/ to the discoverer of any such 
method, has decided, says Science, that no one has earned 
this reward 

The Lancashire Hnd Western Sea Fisheries Joint Com¬ 
mittee has appointed Dr J T Jenkins, professor of biology 
in Hartley University College, Southampton, to be super¬ 
intendent of sea fisheries in place of the late Captain 
Dawson 

Mr W I Last, senior keeper in the science division 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, has been appointed 
director of that division of the museum in succession to 
Major-General Testing, CB, F R 5 , who has recently 
retired at the age of sixty-four on the operation of the age 
limit, Mr Last was senior Whitworth scholar in 1877, 
and a Watt medallist of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in 1887, and has been for the last few years senior keeper 
in t;he science division of the museum, with the special 
charge of the engineering collections 

Tin? second International Congress on the History oF 
Religions was opened at Basel on Tuesday Prof von 
Orelli, president of the organising committee, read an 
address, in the course of which he pointed out that the 
j objects of the conference were purely scientific, and that j 
propaganda m favour of a particular sect and controversies 
on the lines of religious discussions during the Middle Age* 
would not be allowed 

With the view to obtain further information on thr- 
growth and migrations of salmon (including sea-trout, 
salmon-trout, peal, sewin, &c ), the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries had had a number of such fish “ marked 11 by 
attaching a small oblong silver label (oxidised, or blackened, 
and bearing distinctive letters and numbers) to the dorsal 
or large back fin Small rewards will be paid for the re- 
toverv of fish bearing such labels or other “ marks,” or 
for information respecting them The Board has prepared 
lists of persons in the south and west of England, in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, and m the north of England, who will 
receive marked fish. The experiments will be continued! 
during d senes of years, and the cooperation or net-fisher¬ 
men, anglers, fishmongers, and all interested in the improve¬ 
ment of the salmon fisheries, Is Invited in order that the 
fullest possible results may be secured 
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u TrtW Value wad possibilities of wireless telegraphy as a 
joufnallfcdc adjunct are described in Saturday's Times by 
the special correspondent who esftablished a wireless tele¬ 
graph System at the theatre of war operation* m the Far 
East with such success that both the belligerents regarded 
the enterprise as dangerous to their interests. The Japanese 
GovetiJiment placed such limitations upon the free move¬ 
ments of the JJaimun—the vessel chartered by the Timer 
for its wireless telegraph service—that this means of 
copimumcation was discontinued of necessity, and there 
seems 1 Uttle doubt that in future the use of all systems of 
wireless communication will be controlled by international 
law The De Forest system, with its telephonic receiver, 
was adopted by the Times correspondent as most suitable 
for war messages, as it will allow the operators to record 
twenty to thirty words a minute, and Its usefulness is not 
impaired by the working of other systems in the vicinity 
The land station was at Wei-hai-wei, where a mast 170 feet 
high was erected Even with a mast 90 feet high and 
102 feet exposure of wire on board the moving ship, there 
was not the slightest difficulty in keeping up intercom¬ 
munication at a distance of 100 sea miles With the 170 feet 
mast on land, perfect communication was established over 
a distance of 180 sea miles, and on one occasion over a 10 
miles A long message sent from a point 155 miles from 
the land station had to cross 30 miles of the mountainous 
corner of the Shan-tung promontory, the hills of which vary 
from aoo feet to i860 feet in height, yet the message reached 
its destination As soon as the apparatus was in working 
order, both Russian and Japanese messages were received 
by the operator, who could easily recognise the difference 
in the systems employed, and by thiB means it was possible 
approximately to tell the distance of the Haimun from the 
various ships Moreover, the operator began to recognise 
the notes of various ships, that is to say, he could tell if a 
Russian ship was at sea by listening for the answering 
communication from the shore He could also detect 
whether the Japanese messages were being transmitted by 
relay to the naval base or whether the fleet itself was at sea 
The information thus obtained guided the movements of 
the correspondent, and thus assisted the enterprise, which 
has had to be abandoned on account of the restrictions placed 
upon it 

In Nature of June a, Dr H A Wilson pointed out 
(p 101) that Prof Rutherford’s value for the absorption 
coefficient of a rays Is nearly aooo times greater than 
Lenard's value for the absorption coefficient of 0 rays of 
the same speed He suggested, as an explanation, that the 
a rays consist of positive electrons having a radius 2000 
times smaller than negative electrons Prof. W JH Bragg, 
of the University of Adelaide, in a letter which the limit¬ 
ations of space prevent us from publishing, gives reasons 
for believing that the a rays penetrate further than 0 rays 
of the same speed because they do not suffer from deflection 
by collision, whereas 0 radiation of this speed is very much 
affected thereby 

The results of an attempt to derive formuls by which 
the effect of wind and atmospheric pressure on the tides 
could be calculated were given by Mr F L Ortt In Nature 
several years ago (1897, vol. Ivl pp Bo-84) Ur Wegemann 
informs us that these formuls are printed In the GeUjtafels 
for 1904, though they are only true for the deep water at 
th« Hook of Holland and Ymuiden Theoretical consider¬ 
ation f Jvave shown that the tables are not ap^lisable to 
shallow water (Wegemann, Annalen far Hydrogr m% 1904, v ). 
Ur. Wegemann suggests that in deriving a general formula 
it would be desirable to name the directions of the wind, not 
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according to the compass, but to the'afegle at which 
they touch the coast The places should also be grouped 
according to depth, coastline, and formation or the sea 
floor 

During each of the months April to June last, the usual 
scientific balloon ascents have titten place in the countries 
which generally participate in these useful experiments 
Some of the flights have attained great altitudes, 0 g three 
registering balloons sent up by Baron v Bassus, from 
Munich, averaged more than 19,000 metres Two ascentsi 
from Pavlovsk and from Itteville (near Paris), attained 
17,600 metres or more, and one from Trappes reached 16,540 
metres Kite ascents were also made each month by Mr 
Rotch at Blue Hill (US), and m May and June by Mr 
Dines at Oxshott (Surrey) The value of these researches 
is recognised by the Royal Academy of Sciences of Amster¬ 
dam, which has awarded the Buys-Ballot medal for 1903 
to Messrs R Assmann, director of the Aeronautical Observ¬ 
atory at legel (near Berlin), and A. Berson, of the same 
institution, for “ the great services they have rendered to 
the development of meteorology ” by means of daily observ¬ 
ations of the upper air, and as editors of, and contributors 
to, an elaborate work on scientific balloon ascents 

From a report which we have received, it is seen that 
the present Meteorological Service in Japan is highly 
organised and more centralised than in this country It 
is placed under the direction of the Central Observatory at 
fokio, and under the supervision of the Minister of 
Education, who determines the sites of the provincial 
citations, any persons who desire to erect meteorological 
stations (except for rainfall only) must obtain the necessary 
sanction from the Minister All provincial stations of the 
first and second orders have to forward monthly and annual 
registers to the Central Observatory, while stations of the 
third order (of which there are more than 1200) send their 
observations to the M provincial ” stations to which they 
belong The method of taking observations and the reduc¬ 
tions are made in accordance with the regulations of the 
International Meteorological Committee, and each station 
is inspected once in three or four years The principal 
publications are the daily weather map, monthly and annual 
reports, and a monthly weather review The text of 
the daily weather map is given In English and Japanese 
Storm warning telegrams are issued to some 360 stations, 
and signals are hoisted by day and night. The average 
success of weather forecasts is 8a per cent , and that of 
storm warnings 70 per cent Maritime meteorology has 
been earned on since 1B&8, all ships with a tonnage exceed¬ 
ing too tons forward logs to the Central Observatory 
Much attention is given to earthquake phenomena and to 
magnetic observations, and since 1880 several expeditions 
have been made from time to time to high mountains in 
various portions of the Empire to investigate the processes 
of the higher strata of the atmosphere r The present director 
of the service ib K Nakamura 

The first part of a new serial, Memoir* of Natural Sciences 
of the Brooklyn Museum, is devoted to an account of the 
medusas of the Bahamas, by Mr A G Mayer Numerous 
new forms are described, and the author directs special 
attention to the difference between the medusa-fauna of the 
Bahamas and that of the Tortugas—a difference correlated 
with physical differences in the two areas 

We have received the July issues of the Emu and the 
PictOfian Naturaltst, the contents of both of which are 
chiefly devoted to matters of local Interest, although a new 
kestrel from Western Australia is describe 4 in the former. 
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Ornithological subjects constitute the contents of the 
August number of the Zoologist, so far at least as the 
separate articles are concerned, the measurements and 
weights of thr eggs of the commoner members of the plover 
tribe being recorded in the first article by the Messrs 
Buchanan A photograph of the new Orkney vole, in juxta¬ 
position with one of the common vole, forms the frontispiece 
to the number 

A mcAUUATE specimen of the king-crab is described by 
Mr b F Smith in No 8 of Tuft's College Studies, while 
Mr (1 Winslow records three cases of structural abnormali¬ 
ties in tailed amphibians The origin of the hypophysis 
cerebri in the salamander, Amblysroma, especially in ton- 
nertion with the dispute as to whether It is an endodermal 
or eitodeimal structure, is discussed at considerable length 
by Messrs Kingsley and Thyng, and the histology of the 
digestive tract of the same creature receives attention at 
the hands of Mr G A Bates In a list of the mammals 
m the Hdrnum Museum of fufl’s College by Mr A E 
Treble, it is somewhat curious to find the African elephant 
11 Jumbo 11 figuring as Elephas mdteus , it is sincerely to be 
hoped that this 19 an error, and not the result of a discovery 
that h tudteus is the proper title of the \frlcan elephant 

In the Ini ertean Journal of Sen nee for August, Dr V R 
Eastman di-Lusses the nature of the limb-like appendage* 
in the hsh-like creatures collectively known as Osteostraci, 
as exemplihed in the family Asterolepididic Five theories 
have bepn propounded to explain the nature of these struc¬ 
tures They have been likened firstly, to arthropod 
limbs, seiundlv, the> have been regarded as produced and 
jointed extensions of the head-angles of forms like 
C Pphalttspis , thirdly, they have been derived from a fixed 
body-spine like that of Ai antha-pis , fourthly, they have 
been Considered to be the degenerate development from the 
Inbnte fins of the fringe-finned (irossoplen gian) ganoids, 
while, fifthly, they ma\ be jui gem ns J he first two hypo¬ 
theses Dr Eastman dismisses as being founded upon mis¬ 
conceptions I he third he regards as presupposing im¬ 
possible nr anomalous conditions Agnmst the fourth, 
which was suggested by Mr C 1 Regan in his paper on 
the phvlogenv of the leleostomi, rPLently noticed in our 
Lofumns, the author advances a number of objections, while 
he pins his faith on the fifth Dr Eastman also take* 
occasion to record his dissent from Mr Regan’s views as 
to the existence or a dose affinity between the Ostcostraci 
(C'ephalaspis, Asterolepis, &c ) and the Arthrodira (Cocco- 
sleus), and also as to the alleged relationship between the 
latter and the fringe-finned ganoids 

In the same issue Mr E H Sellards publishes an im¬ 
portant contribution to our knowledge of Falasozoic cock¬ 
roaches Hitherto these insects have been chiefly known 
by the wings It is now demonstrated that in bodily 
organisation they conform essentially to the modern Ortho- 
ptera, this agreement also extending to their development, 
as exemplified by the resemblance of the young to the adult, 
and by the growth taking place by means of a succession 
of moults, during which the wings are gradually evolved 

The fourth volume of the new series of the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, containing the papers read before 
the society during the twenty-firth session, 1903-4, has been 
published by Messrs Williams and Norgate. Dr Shad- 
worth Hodgson contributes two papers dealing respectively 
with method in philosophy and with reality Prof O F 
Stout deals with primary and secondary qualities, and Dr 
E Westermarck has a paper entitled " Remarks on the , 
Subjects of Moral Judgments " Mias EEC Jones re- 
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capitulates the main points pf Prof. Sldgwjck's ethical view, 
and attempts to answer some of the objections to It that 
have been brought forward In recent critfclsnu. 

In vol xxiv , part iv , of JVofei from the Leyden M us eu m , 
Madame C M L Popta describes as new A number of 
Species of cat-fishes (Siluroids) collected by Dr. Nleuwenhaus 
In Central Borneo in 1898 and 1900. In the same Issue Dr 
Jentlnk records the plantain-bat (Certvoula p*cta ) from 
Sumatra. 

Messrs Patten and Hart have found that the soluble 
phosphorus of wheat-bran is organic in nature, existing as 
(he magnesium-calcium-potassium salt of a phospho-organic 
acid having the formula C B H,P a O ai and probably identical 
with Posternak's anhydro-oxymethylene diphosphoric acid 
(Bull No 250, New York Agricult Exper Station) This 
acid and its salts seem to be of wide distribution in the 
vegetable kingdom, having already been isolated from peas, 
beans, pumpkin and lupine seeds, and from the potato and 
other tubers and bulbs 

In the July number of the Gazzella Chitmca Itohana, a 
convenient and practical method for the preparation of 
nitro*vl chloride is described by Framesconi and Bresciam 
It is found that carefully prepared animal charcoal exerts 
u very considerable catalytic influence on the combination 
of nitric oxide and chlorine, the temperature most favour¬ 
able for the reaction being 40 0 to 50° t Below 35 0 and 
above 70° C the influence of the cutulyaer is mill h less 
marked 

Several observations are to be found in the literature 
which induate that hydrobromic acid at 1000° C and hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 2000 0 C are perceptibly dissociated into the 
elements The dirert quantitative measurement of the 
extent of dissociation at these high temperatures has not 
jet been found possible In the Zeitsihnft fur physikahsche 
Chemtt (vol xhx p 70), Messrs Bodenstein and Geiger 
have, however, calculated thp perientage dissociation from 
known experimental data, the numbers obtained being — 
icoo ibi a cod' abs 

Hydrobromic acid o 18 per cent 6 o per cent 

Hydrochloric acid o 002 M 08 „ 

Is the current number (vol \lix p 162) of the Zntschnfl 
fur physikahsthe Chenue, Dr I 1 P Fedotieff gives an 
ai count of an investigation of the ammonia-soda process 
from the standpoint of the phase rule According to the 
experimental data, it is theoretically possible to convert 
80 per cent of the sodium chloride used into bicarbonate, 
and in practice the yield under favourable conditions should 
not fall below 70 per cent It 1a interesting to note that, 
from a purely chemical standpoint, the Solvay process, in 
which ammomaral brine is treated with carbonic acid, L 
not the beat form of the process The author concludes 
from his measurements that the treatment of sodium chloride 
solution with solid ammonium bicarbonate is to be preferred 

An account of milk investigations at Garforth is given 
by Dr C Crowther in the Transactions of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland for 1904 It Is found 
that change from a highly nitrogenous diet to one relatival) 
poor in nitrogen causes secretion of a larger quantity of 
milk, but the milk 1 b poorer in fat, the change in the fat- 
content being much more pronounced in the morning than 
in the evening milk During the summer months of 1901, 
1902, and 1903, the average percentage of fat In the morn¬ 
ing milk of the Garforth herd was found on most 
days to fall below the standard of 3 per cent, embodied in 
the regulations for the sale of milk at present in forte* 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


Astronomical Occurrences in September!— 

Sept. 2 ^ nb. 55>p<_ 10 1 ah. 3401. Moon occults *r a Taun 


9 » 

IS 

*J* 

26. 


29 . 


Minor 


of 


(ma*. 4 B) 

Saturn. Major axis of outer nng=42"'96. 

nil of outer ring = 11" 67. 
oh 53m. Minimum of Algol (0 Persei), 

Total eclipse of the Sun, Invisible at Greenwich, 
Venus Illuminated portion of disc = 0 947, 
Mars so 972 

Sun enters Libra , autumn commences 
tah. 18m. Neptune's satellite at eastern elongation, 
ioh Jupiter In conjunction with Moon Jupiter 
i B 5a r N 

I oh. 4am. Neptune's satellite at western elongation, 
llh 36m Minimum of Algol (0 Persei) 

8h. 25m Minimum of Algo] (0 Persei). 

9h 17m to I oh am. Moon occults 7 Tauri (mag 
19 ) 

8m Mo mi occults 71 


Tauri 


3 * 


iah 33m to ijh. 

(mag 4 6 ) 
ijh. 40m to 14b. 

(mag 3 9) 
ijh 50m 10 15b 

(mag 3 6) 
iSh 42m. to 19b. 

(mag ll) 

nil 15m. Inferior conjunction of S*t. IV, with 
Jupiter 


57m. Moon occults 0 1 Tauri 
om Moon occults S 1 Tauri 
loin Moon occults a Tauri 


Catalogue of Stars near the South Pole —No, i, 
vol lm , of the Harvard College Observatory 4 nnafc con¬ 
tains the results obtained during a photographic investi¬ 
gation of the positions of about jdo stars, all of which are 
situated within half a degree of the South Pole The 
positions were measured on negatives enlarged six times* 
from the originals, and nine stars from Cilliss’s 1 Catalogue 
of 16,478 Southern Stars ” were taken as standards 

During the discussion of the results ll wa* found that the 
values or the residuals exhibited marked gradation, depend¬ 
ing on the magnitudes of the stars , the differences were 
seen to be serious in the final results, and were not elimin¬ 
ated by reversing the plate during the measurements 

A table of magnitude corrections was therefore prepared 
by graphical methods, and, when applied, reduced the 
average deviation of the value of the x coordinate from the 
normal, from ± o" 6H to ± o* 36 

This result was so important that the corrections were 
also applied to the results given in a similar catalogue for 
stars near the North Pole, which was published in No i, 
vol, xlvili , of the Annals The resulting corrections are 
now published in No 2 of vol I ill 
Annual Report of tiif Paris Obsfrvatory (1903) —I he 
annual report of the Pans Observatory for iqoj was pre¬ 
sented to the council by M Loewy, the director, on March 22 
Among other matters it gives a detailed account of the 
work accomplished last year in connection with the Inter¬ 
national Chart and the Eros observations for the re-determin- 
atlon of the solar parallax 

In connection with the former work, thirty-five charts, 
showing the triple images of some 47,300 stars, have been 
distributed, and it is hoped that rhe second volume of the 
photographic catalogue will be published during the present 
year- 

For the Eros campaign, 10,856 photographic observations 
of comparison stars and 4 to ties de rep&re, 384 photographic 
determinations of the equatorial positions of the planet, and 
381 visual mlcrometrlc measures, were made during last 
year. 

The seventh part of the 11 Atlas de la Lune ” was pub¬ 
lished, and the plates show very plainly the marked 
inferiority of eye observations, as compared with photo¬ 
graphs, of our satellite. Several interesting points in seleno¬ 
graphy, such as the absence of water and the presence of 
an atmosphere at a remote period, were dedurlble from the 
photographs. v * 

The report also gives the details or the large amount of 
routine work done in the different departments during the 
past year, and concludes with a bibliography of the published 

results 
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Three Important pieces of work, based on novel methods, 
are to be undertaken in the near future. The first will deal 
with the determination of latitude and its variations, the 
second with precite measures of the constant of aberration, 
and the third with the application of M Lrppman’s photo¬ 
graph k telescope to meridian observations 

P1101 OGHAPiiiL Magnitudes and Places of 350 Pleiades 
Stars —Mr Dugan publishes the magnitudes and places of 
350 stars situated in the Pleiades, which he has obtained 
from measurements of several plates, of the region, in No 
3964 of the istronomtsche Nachnchlen The star-places 
are given for 1900, and a chart showing the catalogue 
number placed against each star image accompanies the 
paper 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 

Mr F l Willlocks, demonstrator in entomolog> and 
botany at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, has 
been appointed entomologist to the Khedivlal Agricultural 
Society at Cairo, 

Mr A Laudkr, assistant lecturer and demonstrator in 
chemistry at the University College of Norlh Wales, 
Bangor, has been appointed lecturer in agricultural 
ihermstry at the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture , and Mr h F Rees, assistant lecturer and 
demonstrator in physics, has been appointed inspector of 
secondary and technical schools under the (jlamorganshire 
County ( ouncil 

It has been resolved by the Senate of the University of 
London that the Preliminary Scientifu Examination be in 
future designated the “ Preliminary Scientific Examination, 
Part 1 and the examination in orgamr chemistry for 
medical students be designated the k> Preliminary Suentific 
Examination, Part 11 " Students are to be permitted to 
present themselves for Part 11 after an interval of not less 
than six months from the date of passing Part 1 Internal 
and external students in the Faculty of Medicine who have 
passed in physics, or chemistry, or botany and zoology, at 
the final B Sc examination will be exempted from examin¬ 
ation in the subjects in which they have alreadv passed 
Such students, if they have passed in chemistry at the B Sc 
examination, will be excused inorganic chemistry in Part 1. 
and also Part 11 of the Preliminary Scientific Examination 
No exemption in biology at the preliminary examination will 
be grunted to students who have not passed in botany and 
in zoology either at an intermediate examination in science 
or agriculture, or at the final B Sc examination In future 
Internal and external candidates for Part 1 will be required 
to present themselves for examination either in inorganic 
chemistry and physics taken together, or in biology, or in 
all three subjects but if they fail in anv one subjert they 
will be permitted to present themselves for re-exam 1 nation 
in that subject taken alone 

Mr J hedehkk Soddy has concluded a senes of university 
extension lectures in Western Australia The last lecture 
was delivered on July 23, and on this occasion the Premier 
of the colony, Mr Walter James, in proposing a vote or 
thanks to Mr Soddy, referred to the desirability of establish¬ 
ing a university in Western Australia During the course 
of the last twelve months one distinct step has been taken 
in advancing the movement by the passage of the University 
Endowment Act Endowment trustees have been appointed, 
and in these trustees some 700 or 800 acres of land have 
been vested, which promise to give the future university 
the richest endowment enjoyed by any university in Australia 
They were very apt to think, Mr James continued, that no 
university could be established unless they first expended a 
large sum of money In an elaborate building He wished 
only they could convince the residents of Western Australia 
that so long as they had efficient workshops for their pro¬ 
fessors, the sooner they commenced to get their professors 
the sooner could they begin the work of the university, 
without money overburdening it in the first instance Mr. 
Soddy'a visit has done good In bringing home more 
thoroughly than before how necessary it is that the establish¬ 
ment of this university should be commenced without undue 
delay 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, July 4 — Prof Geikle in the chair — 
Prof Cunningham read an obituary notice of the late Prof. 
Hie, honorary fellow—Dr J. Halm, in a note on the 
structure of the series of line spectra, gave an interesting 
extension of Balmer's formula for the distribution of lines 
in a spectrum Various other formula have been given by 
Rydberg, Kayser and Runge, and others, but none are satis* 
factory In the sense of being applicable to all substances 
Balmer's formula for the two hydrogen series may be put 
in the forms i/n = am\ and where a is a 

constant and n is the difference of the oscillation frequencies 
of the last line of the senes and of the mth line in the 
spectrum Dr Halm finds that the senes of any other 
substance can be represented with great accuracy by either 
of the formuls i/n = am s + b p 1 /»=a(m —J)“ + b, where h 
Is a constant characteristic of the particular substance 
The whole sets of senes for all substances may be repre¬ 
sented very concisely by a geometric figure consisting of 
one set of radiantB and a set of transversals each one of 
which corresponds to the line spectrum of a substance — 
Mr J| R Milne described some of the modifications of his 
new form of spectrophotometer for measuring the light 
absorption of dilute solutions The main feature considered 
wbb the use of a Wollaston prism so as to act in the reverse 
way, that is, to bring together two different rays, instead 
of separating one ray into two —The Rev F M Jackson 
communicated a paper giving the complete solution of the 
differential equation satisfied by his generalised form of 
Bessel function 

July 18—Sir John Murray in the chair—Dr T H 
Bryeo read a paper on the histology of the blood of the 
larva of Lepidosiren (part 11 , histogenesis) ihe paper 
dealt with the development of the blood corpuscles, and 
was fully illustrated with lime-light projections One of 
^ the most important results concerned the origin of the 
leucocytes They were found arising m situ, before the 
appearance of thymus or spleen, in specialised tracts of the 
mesenchyme, first in the splanchnic layer and slightly later 
In the tissue round the nephric tubules.—Mr J R. Milne, 
in some notes on experiments in spectrophotometry, gave 
an account of his method for obtaining what might be called 
an artificial line spectrum, and so enabling him to use a 
powerful and steady source of light In front of the photo¬ 
graphic plate an opaque screen with a series of fine trans¬ 
parent slits was set Only the parts of the continuous 
spectrum corresponding in position to these slits were photo¬ 
graphed on the plate When a solution of an absorbent 
substance was introduced, the spectrum photographed was 
shortened and a fewer number of lines were photographed , 
hut by widening the slit and so increasing the intensity of 
Hght It was possible to obtain the original length of spec¬ 
trum In this way, in terms of the intensities of light, an 
estimate of the absorbing power of different solutions could 
be obtained, probably quite as accurate as b> any of the 
other known methods —In a note on the magnetir condition 
of nickel demagnetised by decreasing reversals, Mr J 
fiuiMlI discussed the production of magnetisation at right 
angles to a magnetising force which is made to act upon 
a toroidal tube of nickel after the metal has been de¬ 
magnetised by reversals The force was applied at various 
orientations relatively to the direction of the original 
magnetisation, which was apparently destroyed by the re¬ 
versals Results for Iron have already been published, 
and the results for nickel are similar, though differ¬ 
ing considerably in detail Thus in nickel the trans- 

\erse induction is much smaller than in iron, being roughly 
speaking about a twentieth Also the maximum, which in 
trie case of iron is obtained ^ when the appjled field makes 
an angle of 45° with the original direction of magnetisation, 
Is obtained in the case of nickel at other Orientations —Prof 
Ohryetal read a paper on some particular results in the 
theory of seiches The differential equation of free 
oscillations oF a lake of water was found to be capable of 
a comparatively simple solution when the longitudinal 
' section of the lake was bounded below by a parabola, either 
y, concave or convex upwards The solution was obtained in 
f the form of senes which were particular cases of hyper* 
^ geometric series, but which* do not seem to ha\e been disj 
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cussed They had properties which were analogous to fte 
properties of sines and cosines, and the function! 4 here 
accordingly named the seiche-sine, the seiche-cosine, and the 
hyperbolic seiche-sine and seiche-cosine lti R pfehibillr 
case of special interest in the seiche problem the roots of 
the cosine and sine are the products is, 34, 56, &c., and 
23, 43, 67, &c., respectively, and this corresponds to the 
case of the concave parabolic bottom The root* ' for the 
hyperbolic function are not so easily found They correspond 
to the case of the convex parabolic bottom, that is, a lake 
with a shallow in the middle and deeper parts towards the 
ends Some promising applications of the investigations 
have already been made, and it is hoped that when more 
experimental data are accumulated in regard to the periods 
of the uni-nodal, bi-nodal, tn-nodal, &e , oscillations, a real 
explanation of the seiche phenomena will be obtained 
Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, August 22 —M Mascait in the chair 
—The flow oF underground water 1 J. BoueelMeq. A 
continuation of. preceding papers on the same subject.—On 
stelliform or ramefied cartilage Joannes Ohatln. Thu, 
type of cartilage has been found in the larynx of a mammal 
—Thermoelectric inversion and the neutral point G 
da Mata. Previous researches have indicated two simple 
relations between the temperature of Inversion and the 
neutral point The author has examined the behaviour gf 
several couples at temperatures down to —185° C , and has 
found that these equations hold only for the platinum-zinc 
couple This couple is therefore valuable for the measure¬ 
ment of low temperatures —The study and synthetical 
preparation of some symmetrical cyclic thio-ureas Emm 
Poaal-Caeot The primary amines react with carbon 
bisulphide in alcoholic solution in presence of caustic potash, 
with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen Details are given 
of the properties of several of these thio-ureas —On the 
freezing point of milk in health and disease MM Qlraud 
and Lasserrs Milk from healthy subjects has a freezing 
point of — o° 55 to — o° 56 In the case of diseased subjects 
the freezing point is slightly lower, — o° 58 to — o°6l. 
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SOCIAL TYPES AND SOCIAL SELECTION 
Aspects of Social Evolution . First Scries. Tempera¬ 
ments By J Lionel Tayler, M.R C S, Pp 
' xxviu + 297; illustrated (London . Smith, Elder 
and Co ) Price ys 6d. 

A RE they not methodologically equivalent, the three 
systems of classification—(a) of plants into 
herbs, shrubs and trees; (b) of animals into birds, 
beasts and fishes; and (c) of humans into the sanguine, 
the lymphatic, the bilious and the melancholy? Why, 
then, is it that science, having long ago given us a 
Systema Naturae and a nomenclature botanicus 
and zoologicus, still leaves us almost without the rudi¬ 
ments of a Systema Hommis and a nomenclature 
soctologicus? It may be asked in reply, What of the 
anthropologists and their half century of taxonomic 
labours in the name of science? But the anthropo¬ 
logical classifications belong, in appearance at least, 
to natural and not human history They do not rise 
through psychology into sociology It is true the 
biologist rejects them, and must continue to do so, as 
long as the anthropologist cannot formulate his funda¬ 
mental concept—that of race—in biological terms 
Of late the anthropologist has shown signs of attach¬ 
ing himself to the psychologist, and this suggests 
another form of the initial question, Why have 
anthropologists not endeavoured to formulate even a 
provisional classification of psychological types? Why 
have they, with unconscious naivete, been content to 
accept implicitly the popular classification that 
traditionally survives from early Greek thought? To 
this question the positivist will be ready with his 
answer, but perhaps it were wiser to leave it as a 
shameful reminder to the laggard sociologist. 

During the past few years there have appeared, 
notably in France and in America, a considerable 
number of systematic studies of psychological types 
Dr Tayler's book is the first systematic endeavour 
towards taxonomic psychology in this country 
Written without reference to foreign sources, it testi¬ 
fies the more convincingly to the presence of a general 
movement of thought Though tardily manifesting 
itself here in systematic form, yet the movement is 
conspicuously marked by British initiative By 
postulating (in 11 Hereditary Genius,” 1869) the vari¬ 
ability of psychological type and the correlation of this 
variability with national history, Francis Gal ton made 
6 pioneer advance of the first importance in linking 
psychology with sociology and both with biology A 
way >was thus opened for several now lines of research, 
of which some have been considerably developed Of 
theta two only call for reference here—(a) taxonomic 
studies of character and temperament, alluded to 
above as being prosecuted mainly by French* psycho¬ 
logists like P&ulhan, Ribiry and Fouillde, and by 
American sociologists like GJddings, Patten and 
Adanfs;, and (If) evolutionist studies seeking to de- 
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cipher selective processes in history and in con¬ 
temporary civilisation whereby certain types are 
eliminated and others encouraged Of these latter 
investigators, notable examples are Lapouge, Sceck, 
Ammon, Hansen, &c 

'Dr TaylerS book belongs to both these lines of 
research, and contributes engin.il material—both 
observational and speculative—to qac)i To the more 
taxonomic side, Dr Tayler contributes (a) studies of 
several selected types affirmed to be of a highly re¬ 
presentative social character, (b) the suggestion that 
the functioning of certain glands (especially the sexual 
ones) is a mam factor in determining temperaments, 
and hence the idea that from this source are derivable 
principles of division for a natural classification of 
temperaments To the more evolutionist side Dr 
Tayler contributes the conceptions of domestic selec¬ 
tion and occupational selection as dominant factors in 
that complex of historical processes which collectively 
are increasingly described as social selection in contra¬ 
distinction to natural selection. 

The salient feaLure of the book is the contrast set 
up between two opposed series of types The one 
senes is composed of variants on the type generalised 
by popular observation in the “ John Bull '* concept 
The other senes, in contrast to the first, is characterised 
by (a) a more delicate and complex physiological 
organisation attuned to an increasing complexity of 
environment, (b) a more complete and subtle sexual 
differentiation, both physical and psychical, (c) a 
relatively greater subordination of carnal to culture 
interests; and ( d ) readier response to the social ideals 
created by art, sanctioned by religion, formulated by 
science For these two contrasted senes of socio¬ 
logical types observable in contemporary western 
civilisation, Dr Tayler uses the titular designation of 
M primitive ” and “ evolved " While remaining true 
as a general characterisation, yet these words will 
need to be supplemented by more specific designations 
should a sound working hypothesis result from Dr 
Tayler's observations Mr Ga 1 ton's tx)i 11 age, eugenics, 
having been widely accepted, suggest* further 
utilisation In respect of the robuster, coarser, more 
carnal and materialist type, the word pdlaeogemc 
would at once resume its observational basis and leave 
scope for further terminological development m the 
study of type variants and their social environment 
In the same way the correlative word neogenic would 
designate the contrasted order, whether of environ¬ 
ment or of organism, characterised by the finer, 
subtler, more cultural and idealist type 

Grant the conception of the two contrasted senes of 
palsogenic and neogenic types a* n , fundamentsf 
principle of division in the classification of human 
types of character, and the centre of interest shifts to 
Other than taxonomic issues What, we ask, is or 
cad be known of the historical development of these 
types in individual and racial evolution 4 what of the 
interaction between themselves as individuals and as 
groups, what Of their environmental intqrrelatjon- 
, shijls; what of their future phases of evolution; what 
! modification may be consciously devised, what ideal# 
| consciously promoted? And, moreover, each of these 
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questions has to be asked alike on many planes— 
biological, psychological, economic, ethical, 4c. 
Thus does every initiative in science open up a whole 
system of new lines of investigation The student who 
gives himself to Dr Tayler's guidance will be carried 
no little distance along several of these new lines of 
research; and, moreover, it will be surprising if, after 
that initiation, the student does not himself acquire 
the momentum of original investigation, for 
evolutionist conceptions are applied by Dr Tayler with 
a fertility and a novelty as courageous as their results 
are inspiring 

His evolutionist doctrines cannot be adequately 
summarised m the space here available But two of 
his main contentions may be noted Looking at 
western civilisation from the environmental point of 
view, he sees two large formative processes at work 
There is a process which operates in the direction of 
selecting the palsogenlc types and eliminating the 
neogenic, and there is a process which sociologically 
runs counter to this, and operates in the contrary 
direction, tending to select the neogenic types and 
eliminate the palxogenic. The social environment 
which, in its characteristic domestic and occupational 
phases, pertains to the plutocratic and the aristocratic 
scheme of life is, in point of selective efficacy, stated 
to be the sociological equivalent of the disease and 
poverty, the crime and vice of the urban slums. In 
contrast to the social selection exercised alike by im¬ 
poverished and luxurious environments, Dr Tayler 
finds the counter process in the cultural activities 
associated with most professional and some artisan 
occupations. 

Such being the speculative foundations, it will be 
readily seen that Dr Tayler's practical policy of social 
progress lies in environmental modification consciously 
planned by the scientific sociologist The immediate 
practical question thus resolves itself into asking who 
and where is the scientific sociologist and what are 
his credentials? The human control of environmental 
modification has hitherto—at any rate since the Re¬ 
formation—lam with the statesman and politician, 
and such theoretical guidance as the practical re¬ 
former has received from theologian and historian, and 
in later times from economist and journalist, has not 
been without a certain element of scientific foundation 
But the guidance of a new spiritual order is appear¬ 
ing Indications of this are visible on all sides To 
say nothing of Mr Wells and other competent popu¬ 
larises, examples may readily be drawn from more 
recondite sources By the president of the Scottish 
'College of Physicians, medical men were recently ex¬ 
horted, with missionary fervour, to organise a crusade 
for the development of a hygienic conscience From 
the rostrum of the Sociological Society Mr. Gal ton has 
preached a eugenic conscience. A recent presidential 
address of the Anthropological Institute camp very near 
to preaching an ethnic conscience; and have not the 
psychologists for half a generation or more been 
preaching a pedagogic conscience ? 

M It is indeed manifest that we ore here in contempla¬ 
tion of that most thrilling* spectacle of human drama 
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—the birth-throes of a new spiritual power. And in 
the new spiritual orders there will be, as always in the 
past there have been, individuals of the militant type— 
brethren not content with crook and cassock, book and 
bell, but demanding the sword of temporal power. 
In this respect the observation may be made that 
great as is the theoretical and scientific interest of 
Dr Tayler’s book, yet its practical symptomatic 
Interest is perhaps still greater, for it is diffused with 
the militant spirit, and thus it becomes a matter of 
political concern to ascertain how many fighting 
brothers of Dr Tayler’s calibre are to be found in the 
order of the Neo-ssculapians 


ELECTRICITY, OLD AND NEW 
Propagation de VElectnciti By Marcel Brillouin, 
PP VH-398. (Pans A Hermann) Price 15 
francs 

N this book we have a reproduction of a course 
of lectures delivered by Prof, Brillouin at the 
College de France during the session 1902-03. They 
were presumably addressed to an audience possessing 
already a fair knowledge of electrical theory' The 
author, therefore, does not sum at giving a complete 
and connected account of the subject, but, with a 
freedom which less fortunate teachers will envy, selects 
those parts which seem to him most interesting from a 
historical or theoretical point of view The subject 
matter of the course now published falls under two 
heads, first, an exposition of fundamental principles, 
characterised by great fulness m the historical setting 
and originality m the order adopted, and second, a 
detailed discussion of certain special problems. The 
style is admirably clear, and the whole book is 
written with a freshness which makes it very interest¬ 
ing reading 

The title is taken to cover steady as well as varying 
currents Accordingly, the first four chapters are 
devoted to an account of the work of the pioneers, 
beginning with Cavendish—that wonderful human 
electrometer who estimated P D by the kick in his 
elbows—and coming down to Kirchhoff and Clausius. 
The author traces very clearly the gradual progress 
towards definiteness in the ideas of the magnitudes 
which figure in Ohm's law Of Ohm's work a 
specially full account is given, stress is laid upon the 
fact that Ohm, in formulating his theories, was 
influenced constantly by the desire to coordinate ex¬ 
perimental results, and was not, as is sometimes 
represented, guided merely by an a prion analogy 
between thermal and electrical phenomena 
Following this historical introduction we have the 
development of the theory of conduction in three 
dimensions Among the special cases dealt with are 
the resistance of a circular cylinder treated by 
Bessel’s functions, and the “ end-correction 11 for a 
wire by Lord Rayleigh’s method of approximations 
The discussion of varying currents is next taken 
up, beginning with the case m which the influence 
of capacity only needs- to be considered. An excellent 
account is given of Lord Kelvin V theory of the cable. 
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The author, here and elsewhere, keeps in close touch 
with the actual experimental conditions, and makes 
frequent reference to the historic controversies of the 
early days of long-distance signalling This chapter 
is followed by an account of the author’s investiga¬ 
tion of the electrostatic held associated with a given 
current system An interesting special case is worked 
out in detail, viz , the two-dimensional held produced 
by a current sheet homing round an infinitely long 
cylinder, an impressed E M F being localised in a 
generator 

In the treatment of induced currents which follows, 
Prof Bnllouin departs widely from the order of ideas 
now usually adopted He confines the discussion to 
fixed circuits in a uniform non-magnetic medium, and 
takes as starting point Fehci’s experiments on the 
induction of currents in a secondary circuit, by 
making or breaking a given current in a primary 
Proceeding in the old action-at-a-distance manner, he 
gets first a formula for the inductive action of an 
element of the primary circuit on an element of the 
secondary, and from this obtains the coefficient of 
mutual induction and the vector potential Some 
cases of induction coefficients are worked out, and 
then follows an exhaustive and critical analysis of 
Kirchhoff’s great memoir of 1857, in which the finite 
rate of propagation of electric effects along a wire 
was established 

Perhaps the most novel feature of the book, at 
least to an English reader, is the way in which the 
question of open circuits is approached The author 
begins by adding to his vector potential a term which 
goes out on integrating round a closed path This 
term is affected by an arbitrary constant which 
appears also in the complete electric force derived 
from the new vector potential The value of Lhis 
constant is then chosen so as to make the divergence 
of the electric force still equal to 4* times the charge 
This preserves what the author calls the 11 unity of 
the electric force,” t e , it makes the ponderomotive 
force on unit charge identical with the current-pro¬ 
ducing force which enters into Ohm’s law When 
we have reached this point we find that the new 
term in the vector potential has given us Maxwell’s 
displacement current It is then shown that its 
identification as a true current makes all currents 
closed, and is justified by its electromagnetic effects 
The magnetic force is then introduced 11 pour la com¬ 
modity de langage,” as the vector the time-rate of 
which is the curl of electric force; and such things as 
magnet-poles need not exist at all. 

To readers brought up on Maxwell and Heaviside 
this electrostatic method of arriving at things will 
come as a sharp disturbance to the “ normal piling ” 
of their electrical ideas. A similar disturbance would 
be produced in the theory itself by the introduction of 
a little iron into its system We shall probably 

understand the reason for the adoption of this pro¬ 
cedure if we remember that Prof. Brillouin wrote 
when “ 1 'affaire Crlmieu 91 was at its height, and 
before Pender crossed the Atlantic to see whet the 
matter was. An exposition which Jinked Maxwell’s 
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views to the earlier theories was specially natural at 
that time, in view of the doubts suggested touching 
relations which had come to be regarded as the 
“ solid ground of Nature ” If a revision Of belief had 
been shown to be necessary, some such harking-back 
to earlier positions as is displayed in the present 
book would have become essential 

The concluding section of the lectures is occupied 
with a discussion of the problems of the Hertz 
oscillator and of the oscillations proper to spherical 
and spheroidal conductors \ full account is given 
of the recent work of Prof Pearson and Miss Lee 
on the field of the Hertzian doublet as modified by 
the damping of the oscillations. In the discussion 
of the spheroid the author supplements the work of 
Abraham and Maclaunn, specially in the direction of 
numerical evaluation of the functions involved 

W B M. 


MILK IN RELATION TO DISEASE 

Bacteriology of Milk By Harold Swithinbank, of 
the Bacteriological Research Laboratory, Denham, 
and George Newman, M D., DPH„ Medical 
Officer of HcalLh of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury, and formerly Demonstrator of Bacteri¬ 
ology in King’s College, London. With special 
chapters also by Dr Newman on the Spread of 
Disease by Milk and the Control of the Milk Supply 
Pp. xx + 605, illustrated (London John Murray, 
1903 ) Price 25s net 

T HE public is beginning to recognise the import¬ 
ance of milk and its products from the dietetic 
and hygienic point of view, and public authorities are 
becoming alive to the necessity for safeguarding the 
milk supply from adulteration, from the addition of pre¬ 
servatives, and from contamination with filth and the 
germs of disease The appearance of this woik, a 
large volume of 600 pages, is therefore opportune It 
is a treatise on milk in its relation to disease rather 
than, as its title implies, an account of the general 
bacteriology of milk, for while suth subjects as the 
souring of milk and the various fermentations it under¬ 
goes are dealt with in 55 pages, tuberculosis in relation 
to milk, epidemics of disease due to infected milk, the 
legal enactments regulating milk supply, &c , occupy 
some 350 pages 

As a general criticism, in the reviewer's opinion 
some of the matter introduced might without detriment 
have been omitted, thereby giving more space to 
certain subjects that at present receive somewhat scant 
treatment Thus an attempt has tbeen made to deal 
generally with bacteriological technique, the prepar¬ 
ation of culture media, and examination of water and 
air, instead of limiting the matter in these directions to 
that special to the subject, The pages on the agglutin¬ 
ation reaction, on preventive inoculation in enteric 
fever, and on tf\e bacteriological diagnosis of 
diphtheria seem to be quite unnecessary. The 
chapter on the description of species of milk bacteria, 
occupying some 60 pages, also gives for the majority 
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of species so few details that in its present form it is 
of little value This may be the fault of the subject 
rather than of the authors, but had an attempt been 
made to give a key-index to the species and their 
recognition, this would have been of much use With 
these reservations, the authors are to be congratulated 
on having produced a work which must for some time 
to come remain the standard one on the subject 
The tubercle and acid-fast bacilli met with in milk 
and the biology of the tubercle bacillus are fully and 
adequately treated, and a number of coloured and other 
illustrations of cultures and colonies are given which 
will be of the greatest service to those who are unable 
to consult original papers As regards the relation of 
bovine and human tuberculosis, a judicial and judicious 
summary is given, and the authors express the pro¬ 
visional opinion " that tuberculosis in all animals is 
generally one and the same disease, but that it differs 
in various ways in different animals and according to 
(he strain and virulence of (he infecting bacillus 
That human tuberculosis can be transmitted in 
certain circumstances to animals we do not doubt 
There is also Pnma facie evidence to show that the 
reverse proposition is true, namely, that under certain 
conditions bovine tuberculosis is transmissible to man 
We therefore look upon the two diseases as different 
species or varieties of one and the same generic disease 
and jntercommunicable. Whilst we hold this view in 
respect to the communicability of tubercle, we do not 
for one moment suppose that its transmission through 
milk is very frequent or very widespread The great 
field of infection in tuberculosis is from animal to 
animal, and from man to man, and cross-infection is 
probably less common than is generally supposed. 1 * 
This opinion practically coincides with that expressed 
in the recent report of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis Dealing with outbreaks of epidemic 
disease due to an infected milk supply, scarlatina, 
enteric fever, diphtheria, epidemic diarrhcsa, cholera, 
&c , receive attention, and the details of many of the 
principal outbreaks are summarised As regards the 
celebrated Hendon outbreak of scarlatina, the whole 
of the facts is stated, and not a portion only, as is 
generally the case, and the authors conclude, “ we 
are of opinion that the exact origin of the London 
epidemic at that time has not yet been, and now prob¬ 
ably never will be, demonstrated. 11 It is to be hoped 
that future writers on the subject will note this 
The last portion of the book deals with the control 
of the milk supply (a) by the State, and (&) by private 
enterprise, with useful appendices on legal enactments 
and model regulations for dairies, &c The summary 
on milk legislation in the various countries of the 
world is especially to be commended. Tuberculin is 
touched upon, and the old and the new tuberculins 
are described, but no mention is made that it is the 
old tuberculin which is employed for cattle testing 
The sections dealing with pasteurised and sterilised 
milk are 'very brief, and might well be expanded in a 
future edition, while condensed milks seem to be un¬ 
noticed, The book is well produced and illustrated, 
but the iQdex might with advantage be fuller. 

m ' ' R T. Hewlett 
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OUR BOOKSHELF . 

Handbook to the Natural History of Cambridgeshire. 
Edited by J E. Marr and A E Shipley, Pp, vlii-f 
260. (Cambridge University Press, 1904.) Price 
4 j net. 

The little volume before us affords an excellent 
example of the thorough-going and careful manner 
in which everv detail connected with the late 
meeting of the British Association at Cambridge was. 
thought out and worked out by the responsible 
executive As a matter of fact, the volume in question 
is likely to be much more than a mere ephemeral 
production, and will probably take its place as one of 
the standard text-books in the scientific teaching of 
the university; for it will scarcely be disputed that a 
thorough knowledge of the natural history of the 
district in which the student resides is one of the very 
best aids towards attaining a comprehensive grasp of 
biology and geology in general. The term natural 
history, it should be mentioned, is employed in this- 
work in its very widest and most extensive sense, 
embracing not only zoology and botany, but likewise 
geology and paleontology; while the scope of the 
undertaking 15 still further increased by an excellent 
chapter on prehistoric archaeology 

For the planning and supervision of a work of this 
nature no better editors could possibly have been found 
than Messrs Marr and Shipley, the one gentleman 
being an eminent authority on geology in general, ahd 
that of the district m particular, while the other is 
no less distinguished as a biologist. Dr. Marr, in 
collaboration with Mr Fearnsides, has contributed the 
introductory chapter on physiography, but Mr Shipley 
has contented himself with purely editorial functions. 
For the other chapters of the work the editors have 
been fortunate in securing the (gratuitous) services of 
a number of specialists, at least two of whom happened 
to be engaged on the natural history of Cambridge¬ 
shire for the “Victoria County History,” and were 
permitted by the council of that undertaking to 
make use of their labours for the benefit of the volume 
before us Hitherto no complete lists of the fauna of 
Cambridgeshire appear to have been published, and 
Mr H H Evans's account of the birds of the county 
may be cited as an excellent example of the manner 
in which such local faunas should be described It 
was somewhat unfortunate that in the account of the 
vertebrate palsontology of the county the introduction 
of a personal element was unavoidable; but the pro¬ 
posal contained therein, to name a species after the 
well known palaeontologist whose work is criticised, 
may be taken as an indication of the absence of any 
trace of ill-feeling on the part of the writer 
Both editors and authors are to be congratulated 
on the production of such an excellent ana compre 
hensive local “ natural history 11 in such a smal 
compass, the permanent value of the work being 
largely increased by the beautifully coloured geological 
map of the county R L. 

Theone der Elektnzitdt und des Magnetismus . By 
Dr. I Classen Band i Electrostatic und Electro* 

, kinetlk Pp x+184. (Leipzig. G J Gdsehen, 

, ! 903 ) 

The conventional text-book of electricity starts with 
<the supposition that the forces exhibited by electrified 
[bodies can be attributed to a something called 
‘electricity which resides on material bodies Qu*nti- 
.tative laws are developed, and we are led up to the 
Faraday-Maxwell conception of the medium as the 
‘real seat of electrical action. 

Prof Classen, like many others, finds this method 
unsatisfactory. The first view presented Is too narrow; 
its arbitrary character cannot always be realised, the 
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development is often hap-hazard, and the mental re¬ 
volution required before Faraday's idea can be assimil¬ 
ated generally proves troublesome to the student 
The author's view, then, so far as we can gather, 
is that the subject should be developed from Faraday's 
standpoint. With this we are in complete sympathy 
Bpt the problem of writing a text-book from a new 
order of thought is no easy matter, and the first portion 
of the volume is distinctly disappointing. There are 
frequent relapses to the old method, the treatment is 
somewhat laboured, and the result, so far from being 
inspiring, is confusing and inconclusive 

In the latter part of the volume the author treats of 
electrical currents, and the fundamental laws are 
developed without the introduction of the magnetic 
properties This is distinctly good, and, although not 
quite new, will commend itself favourably to those 
who take an interest in the philosophical and logical 
presentation of the subject 

We cannot help thinking that the author is some¬ 
what misguided in pushing a hydrodynamical analogue 
to the extent he does It is difficult to reconcile the 
suppositions that velocity corresponds to electrical 
force, and pressure to electrical potential. Chapter x 
is devoted to "an extension of this hydrodynamical 
icture M We are of opinion that when an analogy 
ecomes so troublesome that a chapter is required to 
expound its additional artificial properties, it has ceased 
to be of any assistance, and tne sooner it is dropped 
the better 

Die Keimpflanzen der Gesncnaceen. By Dr. Karl 
Fritsch Pp iv+ 188 (Jena. G Fischer, 1904.) 
Price 4 50 marks 

The Gesnenaces are generally familiar to horti¬ 
culturists and others, since the order includes several 
favourite greenhouse plants, to mention only 
Ramondia, Saintpauha, Achimenes, Streptocanpus, and 
SinmngiQ, of which one species passes as Gloxinia 
The morphological peculiarities of these and other 
less known genera are not so familiar, in fact, it has 
been the object of Dr Fritsch to find their correct 
interpretation by the aid of cultivation and examination 
of such seedlings as he was able to obtain Some of 
the principal morphological features are the tuber¬ 
bearing plants of which Sinningia is a type; vegetative 
scale-oovered runners which propagate the plant, 
characteristic of Achimenes and Kohlena (Isoloma), 
and the unequal development of cotyledons which is 
well known to cultivators of Streptocarfus Wendlandi 
The unequal development of the cotyledons is regarded 
by the writer as a special case of amsophylly , for which 
he proposes the term anisocotyly , in this connection 
there is a discussion of the views put forward by 
Wiesner and Goebel on anisophylly, and it is shown 
that some modification is required in order to explain 
anisocotyly A further irregularity in the case ol 
Klugta Zeylamca and some species of Streptocarpus 
19 the displacement of the cotyledons from the opposite 
to an alternate position, this is attributed to the 
intercalary development of an internode between the 
cotyledons, to which the name of rrtesoeoiyl is given 
The scale-bearing runners have been variously de¬ 
scribed, they resemble bulbs in so far as the leaves 
are swollen into food reservoirs, but they differ, there¬ 
from because the stem is elongated and also contains 
reserve food material, and the swollen leaves may be 
closely packed, when the runner resembles a pine cone, 
or the leaves may be loosely arranged; on this 
account Dr Fritsch prefers to call them tfylbshoots 
(Zwiebeltprdsse), and he Would Include under this 
desijEpiatitm the similar bodies which are found on 
species of Eptlobium, Oxalis, Saxifrega, and Dicentra, 
Dr Fritsch confirms Lubbock’s statement that the 
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tubers of Corytholoma (Gesnera of gardeners) and 
Sinningia speciosa (Gloxinia) are produced by the 
thickening of the hypocotyl, and adds that in the case 
of Corytholoma cardmahs the epicotyl also takes part 
in its formation It is not possible to mention, much 
less to pass in review, the various morphological details, 
but enough has been said to show that the Gesneri- 
acese, as an order, will repay careful study, and it 
should be added that this account of the seedlings is 
characterised by clearness and breadth of treatment, 
and the German is simple enough to suit the veriest 
tyro. 

Das Leben 1 m Weltall By Dr L Zehnder Pp, 125 

(Leipzig J C B Mohr, 1904 ) Price 2 50 marks. 
Man and animals and plants all live, each in its degree. 
Lower than these is matter itself. Docs it live 9 Do 
crystals live in their mother-liquid? In general, is the 
universe itself a living thing? These are the questions 
which a professor oT physics of Munich attempts to 
answer in this small volume Wc learn that the 
variations of matter, and those variations of plants 
and animals which are taken as special evidence of 
their vitality, are linked together in an unbroken chain 
On the other hand, an exception is made in respect to 
the ultimate structure of the atom itself In fact, a 
well defined boundary is found to separate substances 
of which inorganic bodies consist from substances 
which are necessary for the formation of organic 
bodies 

We can by no means pretend to have followed all 
the arguments put forward, even when they have purely 
physical reference Thus, the author concludes that 
the aether has an atomic structure merely on the 
ground that, having decided that it is a substance, 
there is neither sense in nor justification for attributing 
to it any properties except those which other substances 
possess This dogmatic style of reasoning is 
characteristic of the whole argument, and it certainly 
does not conduce to confidence when matters are dis~ 
cussed with which we are not so familiar. 

First Stage Steam By J, W. Hayward, M Sc Pp_ 

230 (London W B. Clive, University Tutorial 

Press, Ltd , 1904 ) Price 2s 

Mr Hayward is very happy in the treatment of his. 
subject in his 11 First Stage Steam," written to meet 
the requirements of the examination of the Board of 
Education at South Kensington After a short intro¬ 
ductory chapter on mensuration and squared paper 
wo?k, drawings of a simple horizontal steam engine 
are given, and the functions of the various parts are 
described in detail This description occupies con¬ 
siderable space, and at appropriate intervals is made 
the occasion for the introduction of experiments and 
calculations bearing on the subject The Lancashire 
boiler with its mountings is then well described, and 
this leads naturally to the consideration of combustion 
and the heat properties of steam. The reader is intro¬ 
duced to these by simple and striking experiments 
which he can make himself, and not until after this 
has been done is the student informed of the results 
of classical experiments on which heat calculations 
of the steam engine are based *The writer then, 
by the help of good illustrations, touches on the salient 
points connected with the design and working of 
modern locomotives, marine engines, internal com¬ 
bustion engines, and steam turbines The reader is 
left with the impression that there is very much in the 
subject worthy of attentive study, A special feature 
of the book is the encouragement given to quantitative 
experimental work with simple apparatus which the 
student can make and use himself The book is not, 
free from slight defects, but is sure to give satisfaction 
wherever used. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents . Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for (his or any other part of Nature 
No notice 11 taken of anonymous communications ] 

On the Secondary Radiation due to the y Rays of 
Radium 

In a recent communication to the Annalen der Fhyrife 
(4 and 5, 1904), Paschen described experiments show¬ 

ing 1 that a thick lead block containing' radium emits 
negatively electrified particles which can be deviated in a 
magnetic field He concluded that he had deflected the 
y rays, thus differing from previous experimenters 

I have found that partirleg having a negative charge 
are projected, and are readily deflected magnetically How¬ 
ever, these are not y rays, but differ from them inasmuch 
as they are completely absorbed by about a millimetre of 
lead 

In order to prove this, an electroscope with a thin 
aluminium face was mounted on a lead platform (1 2 cm 
thick) above a block of lead 10 cm high, at the centre of 
which was placed 30 mg of radium On applying a 
magnetic field to bend the rays towards the electroscope, 
the electroscope readings were doubled, but this increase 
was reduced to half value by a screen of lead (o 1 mm Lhick) 
placed in front of the aluminium face Since negatively 
charged particles are thus projected from the lead surface, 
it is clear that, as Paschen observed, a bloik of lead, placed 
In a vacuum and well insulated, would acquire a positive 
-charge, and would continue to do so as long as the radium 
emitted y rays, even if these penetrated two or three inches 
of lead 

The effect which Paschen observed was due not to the 
primary y rays, but to the diffuse secondary radiation 
caused by the y rays in the lead This may be shown to 
be mainly a surfate effect, for the secondary radiation from 
a greater depth than one or two millimetres is absorbed by 
the Lead itself Ihe curvature of the rays, necessarily implied 
by Paschen's second experiment, is so large that other ex¬ 
perimenters could not have failed to detect it by direct 
methods hnd the effect been due to y primary rays 
This deflection of y secondary radiation by a magnetic 
field is similar to Becquerel’s result obtained photo¬ 
graphically, when he deflected the B secondary rays Curie 
and jSagnai have also shown that Rontgen rays striking 
a metal cause it to emit negative electririty and to acquire 
<1 positive charge, Dorn has proved that such rays can be 
deflected by a magnet 

Any experiment designed to prove that the primary y rays 
can be affected by a magnetic field must involve evidence 
that the effect produced is not due to the easily deviated 
y secondary radiation A. S Eve 

McGill University, Montreal, August 22 


A Source of the Ionisation of the Atmosphere 
It is perhaps not very generally known that human 
breath has a considerable power of discharging an electrified 
conductor This fact can be strikingly shown by an ex¬ 
periment easily carried out. If the discharging knobs of a 
Wimshurst electrical machine are drawn apart so far that 
a spark just refuses to pass, then on breathing across the 
gap the 9 park is instantly precipitated 

The discharging power of the breath is more conclusively 
demonstrated, however, by breathing through a metal tube 
into which an insulated metal rod projects axially, the 
insulation of the rod being out of reach of the breath If 
the rod is connected to the cap of a graduated gold-leaf 
electroscope, comparative observations show that the rate 
0/ discharge of the electrified rod and gold leaves is 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent greater when air from the lungs is 
passing through the tube than when ordinary air fills it 
Again, the rate of leak of a charged electroscope in a 
small, badly ventilated class-room, was found to be 50 per 
cent, more rapid when the room was full of students than 
when it was empty Incidentally, this explains in part 
why experiments on electrostatics are often troublesome to 
carry ouejn a room crowded with a large audience. 
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The point of interest, however, In these experiments |* 
the fact that the slow low-temperature combustion go)eg 
on in the lungs Ionises the air in the same way as the rapid 
high-temperature combustion of flames. And tf this 4I0W 
ionisation of the air can take place in Che lungs of living 
animals, it may also go on less markedly in the chemical 
Interaction between the air and living plants, and in some 
cases between the air and inorganic matter, at ordinary 
temperatures, so that there is here a continual source of 
atmospheric ionisation apart from any possible radio-active 
processes J R. Ashworth 

Rochdale, August 37 


Celtic Place-names. 

The review of Mr. Johnston's “ Place-names of Scot¬ 
land 11 in your number of July 28 explains a problem that 
has been for a long time a puzzle to me in reference to the 
existence in County Leitrim alone, of the thirty-two counties 
in Ireland, of the word “ allt 11 in lommon parlance 

lo North Leitrim there came over from Stirlingshire 
about the year 1608, as followers and soldiers of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, grandson of the second Earl of Arran, 
a strong Scotch colony From them we took in a great 
measure our English or Scotch-En^hsh Here is a trace 
of it A half-dozen others of our distinctive Leitnnusms I 
have already traced back to Scotland , others to elsewhere 
In odd words and odd uses of them, and in odd pro¬ 
nunciations, are found 11 helpful and interesting sidelights 
for the historian 11 (to use the reviewer’s expression) all 
through Ireland Indeed, the M Irish plantations,” and the 
parts of England and of Scotland the planters came from, 
might be plotted out by a careful observation of such 
peculiarities They are disappearing Before it is too 
latr, or it becomes too difficult, it would be well worth 
while for someone who knows Lho rural districts of both 
countries intimately to attempt the task It should well 
repay the historian or the philologist I have been trying 
something like it, but I have had slight opportunity for 
making the acquaintance of any English dialects except the 
Yorkshire and Ihe Lancashire, and I cannot accordingly 
push it very far 

I have to thank the reviewer, but permit me to say that 
the Leitrim use of " allt” (or " alt”) corresponds rather 
with that given by Mr Johnston than with that claimed 
by him With us an ” alt ” 19 not “ a streamlet passing 
through a ravine,” but a narrow, deep glen or hollow 
through which, as a rule, of course, a stream or streamlet 
flows , but that a stream should do this is not essential for 
the chasm to be so termed Joyce, too, would support this 
The word alt, he states (“ Irish Names of Places," p 353, 
1869 edition), is found in townland names in Ireland, and 
in its topographical application it is generally understood 
to mean a cliff or the side of a glen 
I should be much interested in knowing if Mr Johnston 
would subscribe to our precise application of the word It 
is evidently a primitive word of Aryan origin The meaning 
of all allied words in any language I am familiar with 
favours our interpretation, and it is hard to see how it 
could come by the meaning of 11 streamlet,” however 
flowing Joseph Meehan 

Creevelea, Drumkeeran, Co Leitrim, August j 


I have read with much Interest your correspondent’s letter, 
and can well understand his difficulty with regard to the 
Scottish usage of the word allt Here it is applied, as I 
have stated, to a stream passing through a ravine or hollow , 
never, so far as I am aware, to a glen or dry chasm 
The Irish alt , which is slightly different In spelling, is 
also apparently different In application Your correspondent 
may be Interested in the various Celtic usages of the wbrd 
as given bv Dr Macbam m his ” Etymological Dictionary 
of the Gaelic Language 

“ Allt, a stream; Ir. alt, height, (topographically) glen* 
side or cliff, O Ir* alt, shore, cliff, Q w, allt, cliff, 
Cor. ala , Br act, shore, all allied to Lat. alt us. The Gaelic 
form and meaning are possibly of Plctlih origin " 

Looking down or up the precipitous sides of many a 
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mountain stream, it is not hard to see how this epithet 
came to be associated with, and applied to, the stream 
Itself, which Is not regarded apart from its peculiar surround¬ 
ings The steep sides are, in fact, the characteristic feature 
of the ordinary Highland alU The Reviewer 


The Striped Hawk Moth. 

With reference to the paragraph in Nature of August 18 
(p 389) on the striped hawk moth, on May 33 this year I 
found a specimen alive in a thick bed of lily-of-the-valley , 
it had just emerged, and had never down Warm well is 
two miles from the sea as the crow flies; possibly the parent 
was a migrant, but the moth 1 found had passed through 
its metamorphosis in this country. The insect lived twelve 
hours after capture, and 19 now in the collection of Mr O 
Picard-Cambndge, of tiloxworth 
Warmwell, Dorchester Rose Haig 'Ihomas 


Mountains and Mankind 

1 shall be obliged if you will allow me to correct the 
following errata in my address to Section E of the British 
Association For 11 Watson " and “ Tokio " read Weston 
and Kobi (p 429, column 2) 

September 5 Douglas W Freshfielp 

[The errors occur in the copy of the address reprinted in 
Nature —Editor ] 


BRITISH CHEMICAL EXHIBIT AT I HE 
ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION 1 


T HE Royal Commission appointed to arrange the 
British exhibits for the St Louis Exhibition 
have evidently, from the catalogue before us, carried 
out their difficult task with great care and in a most 
successful manner We would that all catalogues 
were written In the extremely interesting and vivid 
style of the one to which we have referred The 
products treated of in the catalogue are drawn up m 
alphabetical order, and at the end of the description 
of each substance, or group of substances, the names 
of the exhibitors are placed, the exhibitors are also 
arranged in alphabetical order at the end of the book 
The catalogue is written in the form of a history 
of the various manufacturing processes described 
therein First and foremost wc come to a most 
interesting and detailed account of the alkali industry, 
from the time of its inception to the present day The 
reader is carried historically through the building up 
of the Le Blanc process—and the tragic fate of 
Le Blanc, its founder—the ammonia soda process. 
Chance’s sulphur recovery process, and so on. Many 
details, which are not the common property of text¬ 
books, as to the difficulties and failures and final 
success are included, which makes the narrative of 
exceptional interest Before Solvay’s time, several 
patents had been taken out which embodied the prin¬ 
ciples pf his ammonia soda process, but he, unaware 
that others had worked upon the subject, experimented 
and patented the process, and we are shown in his 
Own words what a blow he received on discovering 
that he was not the first in the field — 

11 What was our astonishment in discovering 
I was no longer the inventor of the reaction and its 
industrial use had already tempted other investigators 
It wax a hard blow to me.” 

Here the narrator Intervenes with the pertinent 
words'- 11 Happily Solvay was young,” aftv finally 
success attended his efforts In so for as the 
ammonia soda process affects the British exhibits, we 
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have to thank the indefatigable energy of Dr. 
Mond. 

As a natural sequence the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid is treated of in the same section as that devoted 
to the alkali industry, and after being informed that 
sulphuric acid was first made by Ward at Richmond 
in 1740, we arc taken through the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the chamber process, and then introduced to 
the contact process, which may be said to have been 
originally founded on an experiment of Humphrey 
Davy in 1817 

The section on alum is very interesting, and one 
notices how greatly manufacturers in this Lountry are 
indebted to the acumen of Peter Spence, of Man¬ 
chester 

One of the most interesting and suggestive sections 
is that dealing with the coal-tar products In his 
report on the 1862 Exhibition, Hofmann spoke with 
sanguine eloquence of the bright prospects before the 
coal-tar colour industry in this country The brilliant 
anticipations which Hofmann made for England have, 
alas* not been substantiated, for where we have sown 
others have reaped The writer of this section 
endeavours to trace some of the causes which underlie 
the loss of the colour industry to England—such as 
the inadequate patent laws, want of research, which 
really means want of sufficient capacity for looking 
ahead 

To the electrochemical industry are devoted nine 
pages of the catalogue, which, commencing with an 
historical survey of the foundation of electrochemistry, 
passes on to deal with hypochlorites, chlorates, 
caustic alkali, and sodium Then follows a 
description of the copper refining processes, and on 
p 87 we are told that other metals, such as gold and 
silver, have been purified by electrolytic processes. As 
these have not been done in the United Kingdom, this 
is evidently in the nature of a hint to British electro- 
chemists A passing reference is made to the manu¬ 
facture of calcium carbide, which, we regret to say, is 
at present not manufactured in this country 

We have only picked out a few of the subjects treated 
of in the catalogue, there are, of course, many others, 
smh, for example, as explosives, the candle industry, 
soap, oils and colours, and so on 

There are also a good many scientific exhibits, 
among which may be noted Sir James Dewar’s low 
temperature research exhibit, in which the complete 
plant, as employed at the Royal Institution for the 
production of liquid and solid hydrogen, is shown 
Photographs of spectra by Mr E C C Baly, exhibits 
from the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
also a very complete exhibit from the Wellcome Re¬ 
search Laboratories, and many others which space 
forbids us to mention 

We do not know whether the catalogue is on sale 
in this country, but we recommend all interested in 
the manufacturing and scientific advancement of the 
country to endeavour to procure a copy, because the 
exhibits demonstrate that, in spite of the keen com¬ 
petition of Germany and other nations, Great Britain 
can still claim to be high up in brilliant achievements 
in chemical and allied sciences F M P 


THE LIMNOLOGICAL STATIONS ON THE 
LAKE OF BOLSENA 

'TWO years ago the executive committee of the 
L Italian Geographical Society determined to 
undertake the desirable work of preparing an ex¬ 
haustive monograph on one of the lakes of Italy, and 
thtiy very naturally selected the Lake of Botsena-for 
the purpose Its situation within easy reach of Rome, 
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its size, depth, and geological relations, the beauty of i 
its environment, and the unique charm of the two ( 
picturesque volchmc islets Martana and Bisentina, all | 
combine to render the lake attractive ' 

Before the preliminary operations of the Geo-| 
graphical Society, very little was known about the lake | 
except with regard to the geology and morphology of; 
its basin; the contours of the bottom had been care¬ 
fully mapped by De Agostini, who had ma^e no fewer 
than 3000 soundings No regular observations of the 
seasonal temperatures of its waters or of the variations 
in their level, of seiches or of lacustrine plankton, had 
ever been earned out 

From a preliminary report prepared by Prof Luigi 
Palazzo, 1 we learn that limnological stations equipped t 
with Sarasin’s homograph and with other instruments 
have been established on opposite sides of the lake at 
Bolsena and at Marta, and that at chosen points in 
the immediate vicinity five meteorological stations are 
to yield continuous records of the rainfall and air 
temperature A gauge for measuring the height of , 
the water has also been fixed to a pier in the riume ] 
Marta 

One of the most interesting phenomena of which a 
continuous record will be kept are the sejje or seiches, 
the rhythmical oscillations of the surface of the lake, 


cooperate in anv movement with this $nd In- viaWTihlft V 
the matter is one upon which the local communities should 
be consulted, the opinions pf the Chambers of CotanterOe 
upon the proposals are being sought by the Government. 

The death is announced of Dr Petr Petrovic van der 
Vliet, emeritus professor of physics at the University of St 
Petersburg, aged sixty-five 

At the beginning of next month Prof H. Battermann, 
observer at the Berlin Observatory, will take the position 
of professor of astronomy at Konigsberg University, and 
director of the observatory there 

In a message from Ponta Delgada (Azores) on 
September 1, Captain Scott states that the Antarctic ship 
Discovery may be expected to arrive at Spithead about 
September 10 

A life-sized bronze bust of the late-‘Sir Richard Temple 
was unveiled last week in the parish church of Kempsey, 
near Worcester, by the Earl of Coventry, Lord Lieutenant 
oF Worcestershire The inscription is as follows — u The 
Right Hon Sir Richard Temple, Bart , GCS I , C l E , 
DCL, LLD, FRS, sometime Governor of Bombay 
and binance Minister of India, and M P for Evesham and 
Kingston " 
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which have a regular period of 12 to 15 minutes, and 
are more conspicuous at Marta than at Bolsena, 
apparently on account of the position of the former 
village nearer the major diameter of Lhe lake, and on 
account of differences in the declivity of the bottom 
A rise of the water of 7 inches at Marta was noticed 
to be correlated with a rise of only 4 inches at Bolsena 
On occasions the rise of water may amount to a foot, 
and the seiches are then so noticeable that the common 
folk, in their expressive dialect, declare that the lake 
19 panting (trenfia)* 

We hope that the full reports on the physical problems 
connected with the lake may soon appear, and that the 
investigation of the plankton will not be forgotten 

R. T GOnther 


NOTES 

It it proposed to fix a standard time for use upon all 
Indian railways and telegraphs, which shall be exactly 54 
hours in advance of Greenwich time, and to fix for Burma 
a standard 64 hours in advance of Greenwich The Govern¬ 
ment of India has intimated that it* is In favtiuf of the 
adoption of the new standard for general as Well as for 
railway and telegraphic purposes, and fs prepared to 

* "I4 Stufefte L1 m no logic* di Bolim*," Fp. la, 9 tp. 1 pU {Boll 
Soc Goofr Ilm A, v ipcH ) ^ 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer has appointed the 
following gentlemen to serve as members of a committee 
to inquire into the use of duty-free alcohol for industrial 
purposes —Sir Henry Primrose, K C B , C S I , chair¬ 
man , Sir William Crookes, F R S , Sir W H Holland, 
M P , the Hon J Scott-Montagu, M P , Mr Lothian D 
Nicholson, Dr W Somerville, Dr T E Thorpe, CB, 
FRS, and Mr Thomas Tyrer 

The fifteenth annual general meeting of the'Institution 
of Mining Engineers will be held at Birmingham on 
September 14. The following are among the papers to be 
read, or taken as read —The mining department of the 
University of Birmingham, Prof R A S Redmayne, coal¬ 
mining in Asturias, Prof Henry Louis, the problem of 
Cob-fires, Mr George Farmer, an improved apparatus for 
laying the dust in coal-mines, Mr J Cres^ell Roscamp, 
mine-surveying instruments, part 11 , Mr, DuA^or'D. Scott, 
and the problem of dynamic balance, Mr. E H Roberton 

The latest proceedings of the Indian Tea Association 
contain several items of interest in connection with the 
proposed scientific experimental station in Assam. We 
learn from the Pioneer Mail that the scientific adviser of 
the association recently explained his proposals for the 
permanent location of his assistant In Assam, For the pro¬ 
vision of a laboratory for him, and the initiation of experi¬ 
ments in tea culture under his direct supervision and control 
An offer has been made by the agents of the Scottish Assam 
Tea Company to provide a small bungalow and tea for 
experiment in the immediate neighbourhood of the bunga¬ 
low, and further land for .experiments as required' It was 
decided to accept the offer of the Scottish Assam Tea 
Company, and arrangements have been made for the 
erection of a laboratory. 

In connection with the recent announcement of the death 
of the Rev, George Pirie, LL D , professor of mathematics 
in the University oF Aberdeen, the following particulars 
mav be V interest. Dr PtrH was bprn at Dyce on. July 19, 
1843, being the eldest son of the Very Rev 'Principal Ffrie 
Hfe earlv years 1 were spehi at ^b^tdfen Grammar Scliool, 
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dpd he afterwards studied at the university in the same 
towh- In >863 be entered at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and three years later took the mathematical tripos, obtain¬ 
ing the degree of fifth wrangler He was subsequently 
elected to a fellowship at Queens' College, where he alio held 
office both as mathematical lecturer and as college tutor 
In 1B7B Dr Pirie was elected to the chair of mathematics 
at Aberdeen University, which he held until his death Dr 
Pine's interest in mathematics does not appear to have 
earned him, much beyond ordinary routine work, as his 
name does not appear as the author of papers in the lead¬ 
ing mathematical journals to which reference has been made 
in connection with the present notice He, however, pub¬ 
lished one text-book, entitled 11 Lessons in Rigid Dynamics " 

Most of our readers remember that the >ear 1903 was one 
of unusually heavy rainfall " British Rainfall " for that 
year, recently published, contains tables of nearly 4000 
stations, and supplies every possible information upon the 
subject that can be wished for The work has been issued 
in practically the same form since 1S61, a fact which, we 
consider, touch enhances its value , but the materials have 
continually increased, and its size has been doubled in the 
last thirty years The volume before us has, moreover, 
several Important additions, eg a section dealing with the 
duration of rainfall, and rules for rainfall observers Special 
articles deal with the extraordinary excess of precipitation 
in June (accompanied by useful maps) and with the three 
wettest years in the annals of " British Rainfall, 11 vjz 1872, 
1877, and 1903 Dr Mill states that only one other year 
earlier in the nineteenth century can compare with them, 
and that Is 1852 Whereas the average annual rainfall of 
the British Isles is 39 \ inches, 53 inches fell in 1872, 51 
inches in 1877, and 52 inches in 1903, an excess of 32 per 
cent 'I he total rainfall over England and Wales during 
three days, June 13 to 15, is estimated at 5348 million tons 

We have received from the Government Astronomer of 
Western Australia (Mr W E Cooke) a copy of the meteor¬ 
ological observations made at the Perth Observatory and 
other places in the colony during 1902- Morning and even¬ 
ing weather forecasts—the latter intended for newspapers— 
fprm part of the routine work, and are very successful, in 
fact, complete failure is of very rare occurrence In con¬ 
nection with forecasts, Mr Cooke states that the prediction 
of rainfall throughout the inrenor, for several days in 
advance, was attended with complete success, and that the 
experiment indicates a forward step in practical meteorology 
In addition to monthly and yearly summaries for a number 
of stations, the report contains coloured maps showing for 
each month and for the year the mean distribution of the 
various elements ovpr the whole of the colony 

In a communication to the SocuStd t Fran^ajse de Physique, 
-No a 16, 1904, M Bouty describes experiments on the 
dielectric cohesion of argon and merpury vapour The 
dielectric cohesion of argon is exceptionally small, its value 
being only about one-seventh of that of Hydrogen The 
smallest trace of impurity increases the value, and the 
author recommends the measurement of the dielectric 
cohesion as a means of testing the purity of argon, the 
sensitiveness of the test being comparable with that of the 
spectral examination 

Wi fiave received from the author, Dr F Braun, a re¬ 
print of an important paper appearing in the PhytihqUsfhc 
Ztitschfift (No. 8, pp 194-9) entitled 11 Methoden rur 
Vergrbsperung der Senderenergie ffir drahtlose Tele- 
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graphie " Dr. Broun discusses the limits of the possible 
increase of capacity and voltage—-and therefore of energy—■ 
of the usual sending devices employed In wireless telegraphy, 
and describes many new arrangements consisting of com¬ 
binations of capacities and inductances for which consider¬ 
ably greater efficiency is claimed 

Dn Braun also sends us a copy of an article on 
11 Herstellung doppelt brechender Korper aus isotropen 
Bestandteilen " (Phystkaltsche Zeitschnft, No. 8, pp- 
199—203), in which he suggests that a doubly refracting 
body may consist in a homogeneous mixture of isotropic 
particles of two kinds the dielectric constants of which are 
different, the distribution of the particles being regular, but 
different in three principal directions In illustration of 
the suggestion, experiments are described in which the 
body consisted of fire-bricks with air spates between them 
On passing pi an e-pol an sed electric waves through different 
thicknesses, the waves on issuing exhibited plane, circular, 
or elliptic polarisation according to the thickness of the 
body through which they passed The experiments were 
conducted on a somewhat gigantic scale 

In No 1, vol ix , of Terreslnal Magnetism and Atmo¬ 
spheric Electricity , the aims and organisation of the depart¬ 
ment of international research in terrestrial magnetism of 
Lhe Carnegie Institution are defined The director ib Dr 
L A Bauer Of the first allotment of 20,000 dollars, one 
half is to be devoted to office expenses, comprising the 
reduction, discussion, &c , of existing data, the second half 
being reserved for observational and experimental work If 
satisfactory results are obtained during the first year, the 
same sum of 30,000 dollars is to be granted annually to 
the department The aim of the department is to undertake 
investigations of an international character which are not 
specifically the subject of inquiry of any one country, such, 
for instance, as a magnetic survey of ocean areas and un¬ 
explored regions, observations of the variation of the earth 5 
magnetism, and magnetic observations in ocean depths and 
in atmospheric regions 

We have received Nos 6 and 7 of the series of mono¬ 
graphs now being published under the title of Attualith 
seien'tifiche," by Nicola Zankhelli, of Bologna No 6 
(pp 68) is a reprint of a lecture, delivered before the Italian 
Electrotechnical Association by Prof Augusto Righi, on 
our present knowledge of radium No 7 (pp. 141) is a 
useful summary by Lavoro Amaduzzi of the investigations 
which have hitherto been made of the physical propertied 
of selenium, particularly as regards the variation of its 
electrical properties under the influence of Light; the 
practical application of the element in the photophohe and 
in telephotography is dealt with in detail As each mono¬ 
graph is written by a specialist, the series Is likely to be 
of use not only to the general scientific reader, but also to 
those workers who are investigating the problems dealt 
with Thus in the number dealing with radium, there ia 
a description of new forms of the gold-leaf electroscope 
and of the torsion-balance which are suitable for detecting 
and measuring minute traces of radio-activity, whilst the 
treatise on selenium is of particular value on Account of 
the complete bibliography of the subject which it contain!. 
We may note that the earlier numbers of the series deal 
with the discharge of electricity through gases, with 

chemical problems of the neat century," with morpho¬ 
logies! and chemical evolution, and with the biological 
problem of the determination of sex. 
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In the ZeiU fdt Instrumentenkunde lor July Messrs 
Elster and Geitel describe a new form of apparatus for 
measuring- the radio-activity of soils and of the mud or 
sediment of thermal springs The increase In the con¬ 
ductivity of a constant volume of air, which is caused by 
its exposure, in a metal cylinder, to the action of the radio¬ 
active material, is measured by means of a modified form 
of Exner’s electroscope The especial features introduced 
into the electroscope are the insulation of the aluminium 
leave* by means of amber, and the production bv means of 
metallic sodium of a dry atmosphere In the space in which 
the leaves are suspended Measurements which were made 
of the ionising power and of the rate of decay of the eman¬ 
ation of “ fango ” or mud from the hot springs of Battaglia, 
would indicate that its activity is due solely to the presence 
Of radium In a paper contained in the June number of 
Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity the same 
authors put forward the view that the conductivity 0/ the 
atmosphere is largely, if not entirely, due to a radio-active 
emanation which issues from the earth's crust In support 
of their contention, they have observed that the conductivity 
of air m closed cellars and in deep holes or wells is some¬ 
times fifty times as great as that of normal air Their 
view would also explain the fact that at low barometric 
pressures the conductivity of the atmosphere is much greater 
than at higher pressures, for a low pressure would favour 
the escape, from the fissures of the earth's crust, of the 
radio-active emanation It is also possible that the electric 
phenomena which occur over the crater of a volcano are 
caused by an active emanation accompanying the vapours 
issuing from the crater 

We arc indebted to Mr Quaritch, of Piccadilly, for a 
copy of a catalogue of rare and valuable works, including 
many on biological and sporting subjects 

The report of the Maidstone Museum for 1903 records the 
capture in Maidstone of an apparently freshly-emerged 
specimen of the silver-striped hawk-moth (Chaerocamba 
celeno) Although the larva has been from time to time 
observed in the country, English specimens of this moth 
are generally considered to be immigrants from the 
Continent Other specimens are stated to have been taken 
1 ^g Enffland ,n l 9 ° 3 > but the last great " celerio-year " was 

The most striking feature of the report of the Field 
Columbian Museum for 1902-3 is formed by two plates 
representing groups—the one of the dibatag, or Clarke's 
gazelle, and the other of the spotted hysna—mounted in 
the museum Of the dibatag no less than six individuals, 
of different ages and sexes, arc exhibited, one of the bucks 
being mounted in a characteristic attitude, with the neck 
and tail erect It is a matter for regret that funds and 
spare Hre not forthcoming for mounting groups of thi< 
nature in our own Natural Histor} Museum One day it 
will be too late to do so. We have also received from the 
Field Museum copies of two papers by Dr D G Elliot 
on new mammals 

" Dinosaur-hunting 11 in the Como Bluffs of Wyoming, 
according to the graphic description given by Prof H F 
Osborn in the September number of the Century Magazine 
under the title of 11 Fossil Wonders of the West, 11 must be 
an exciting sport, and one in which there are few blank 
days The Bone Cabin Quarry, which was accidentally 
discovered in 1897, Menu, indeed, to be the richest deposit 
of dinosaurian remains hitherto known—so numerous 
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being the weathered-out bones that the Shepherds 
actually built their huts from the vertebra and ribs 
11 Here," writes the author, 11 are the largest of the giant 
dinosaurs closely mingled with the remains of the smaller 
but powerful carnivorous dinosaurs which preyed upon them, 
also those of the slow and heavy-moving armoured dino¬ 
saurs of the period, as well as of the lightest and most bird- 
like of the dinosaurs Finely rounded, complete limbs from 
eight to ten feet in length are found, especially those of 
the carnivorous dinosaurs, perfect even to the sharply pointed 
and recurved tips of their toes 11 From this wonderful 
mausoleum Prof Osborn estimates that remains of no Less 
than 73 individuals were obtained by his party, but, in¬ 
clusive of the Weathered-out bones, it may be conjectured 
that the total must have reached at least 100 head The 
area probably represents an old river-bar, the still waters 
of which arrested the course of the carcases on their sea¬ 
ward journey The paper is illustrated by excellent restor¬ 
ations from the facile pencil of Mr C R Knight 

Two important lontributions to our knowledge of the 
ihimsroid fishes of Japan are made by Prof Dean In the 
Journal of the College of Science of Tokyo University 
(vol- xix , articles 3 and 4). In the first of these the 
author treats of rhe two Japanese species of true chimaera 
(Chimaera phantasma and C mitsukum) and their egg- 
cases Of the former species it is stated that while some¬ 
times the fishermen will catch from twenty to thirty speci¬ 
mens a day in water varying between 50 and 300 fathoms 
in depth, on other occasions they do not find a single ex¬ 
ample for days, Although sluggish in their movements when 
kept in baskets in shallow water (where they soOn die), 
there is reason to believe that in their normal haunts these 
fishes display considerable activity Their egg-cases are 
larger than those of any other species In the second 
memoir, Prof Dean discusses the structure and affinities 
of the long-snouted chimera (Rhinochimaera pacifica), 
which has been made the type of a genus by itself, although 
there is some doubt whether it is really entitled to generic 
distinction from Harriotts raleighana, obtained in deep water 
about 1894 by the Albatron near the Bermudas The most 
interesting feature observed in the type specimen of the 
former was the complete distinctness of the palato-quadrate- 
bar from the cranium proper, this being thought at first 
to indicate that the skull was not of the true autostylic 
type. Other specimens showed, however, that the feature 
was not constant, although its existence in even one speci¬ 
men tends to support the view that the autostylic skull of 
the Dipnoi is a specialised derivative from the hyostylic 
type characteristic of the fringe-finned ganoids 

The most recent addition to the literature of cotton 
cultivation issued by the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies constitutes No. 31 of the pamphlet 
scries, and is entitled the u A.B C- of Cotton Planting/’ 
The method is adopted of providing the information in the 
form of question and answer, which combines brevity and 
precision 

Continuing his researches into the parthenogefietic de¬ 
velopment of embryos of Thalictrum purpurascens, Mr 
Overton states In the May number of the BericJite der 
deutschen hotamschen Gesellschaft that in these cases no 
reduction takes place in the number of chromosomes The 
list of plants for which parthenogenesis has been established 
includes AnUnnarus alpina , species of Alohemilla, and 
Taraxacum officinale. 
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Ik die first part of the Bulletin of the Imperial Society 
of' Naturalists of Moscow, Mr J Gerassimow adds another 
pap*r to his contributions to the physiology of the cell 
In Cultures of Sptrogyra crassa and allied species he obtained 
abnormal cells, without nuclei, or with excess of nuclear 
matter, or with two nuclei, by cooling 1 the cultures lfi which 
the filaments were in an active stage of division The 
result of changing the proportion of nuclear substance to 
cell contents was to cause irregularity of growth, 50 that 
where the nuclear substance was in excess, cell division was 
retarded, but general growth accelerated 

We have received a copy of a pamphlet entitled the 
" Advantages of Ambidexterity,” which may be obtained 
from Messrs Sampson Low, Marston and Co , Ltd , 
price 6d The booklet contains a lecture, delivered before 
the Ambidextral Culture Society by the honorary secretary, 
Mr John Jackson, dealing with the ” advantages accruing 
to any and every individual who may acquire the faculty of 
using both hands with equal facility ” 

An unpretentious magazine has just appeared under the 
title of Discovery , and it merits encouragement because its 
aims are to publish trustworthy Information on scientific 
and other topics In the first number, Dr J Oldfield | 

writes on diet. Dr Edith Temple Orme on the modern 
education of women, Mr A A Buss on spectroscopy, and 
Mr A C D Crommelm on the total solar eclipse of 
August 30, 1905 Other subjects of popular interest are 
dealt with in shorter contributions The editor is Mr G 
McKenzie Knight, and the London agents Messrs Bensberg 
Bros , 7 Electric Parade, Seven Sisters Road, N 

The Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company has just 
issued a useful illustrated list under the title 11 Technical 
Thermometry ” It is a new, revised, and enlarged edition 
of an earlier catalogue entitled 11 The Measurement of 
Temperature by Electrical Means 11 Copies of the list may 
be obtained on application to the company Among the 
chief contents may be mentioned sections dealing with 
electrical resistance thermometers, thermoelectric thermo¬ 
meters, continuous temperature recorders, and electrical 
resistance furnaces The excellent illustrations and full 
descriptions will render the list very serviceable to teachers 
and investigators 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN , 

The Line Spectrum of Copper — Some exceedingly 
interesting results have been obtained by Mr, A S, King 
at Bonn during a detailed study of the line spectrum of 
copper under many various conditions of arc and spark 
dischargee Mr King suggests that an accurate knowledge 
of the conditions which produce spectral changes can only 
be obtained by the detailed study of each element under 
every possible condition of temperature, vapour pressure, 
and electrical excitation, and to this end he has commenced 
with the line spectrum of copper. 

He found that on using a high voltage, but small current, 
In producing the arc spectrum, the ” spark " lines were 
shftwn on his photographs, and he attributes this pheno¬ 
menon to the frequent interruptions of the arc producing 
electrical renditions similar to those obtaining In the spsrk 
discharge Again, in the qiark, he photographed the spec¬ 
trum of the green luminous vapour outside the direct path 
of the spark, and found that whilst the air speefajm was 
nttpost entirely eliminated, there were very few changes 
wtfdngit the intensities of the copper lines As thlp outer 
Uyw would have, presumably, the same electrical conditions 
as, but a lower temperature than, the spark track, he 
suggests that the experiment affords strong evidence that 
the electrical condition, rather than the vapour density or 
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the temperature, is the governing factor In producing the 
various types of spectra 

Mr King gives a table of the lines which he has studied, 
showing the behaviour of each line under the different con¬ 
ditions, and he also describes the experimental methods and 
the results obtained wher\ the temperature, pressure, &r , 
were varied (Astrophysical Journal , No 1, vol xx ) 

Ephemeris for thf Rfturn of Encke's Comet —A further 
extract from the ephemeris for the approaching return of 
Encke's comet, published by MM Kaminsky and 
Ocoulitsch in No, 3962 of the Astronormsche Nachnchten , 

I is given below — 



Ephemeris oh (Af T 

Berlin) 


1904 

a (app ) 
n m » 

5 (app.) 

log r 

log A 

Sept 8 

49 33 

+ 24 59 

03183 

O 1097 

12 

46 38 

+2 5 3 4 

0 3094 

o'o8a8 

l6 

43 6 

+ 26 8 

0 3002 

0 0 

S 5 

20 

38 20 

+ 26 41 

O 2906 

It 

32 21 

+ 27 12 

O 2806 

9 9974 

25 1 

+ 27 40 

O 2702 

9 9677 

Oct a 

16 12 

+ 28 3 

0 2593 

9 9377 


According to the above, the comet should apparently be 
situated about half-way between 0 Anetls and a Triangulum 
on September 18, and, travelling thence in a W N W 
direction, it should arrive very near to v Piscium on 
October 2 

Supposed Relation heiween Sun-spot Minima and 
Maxima InTEnsitits —From an analysis of Wolfer’s 
relative numbers, M Angot believes that he has discovered 
a connection between the intensity of a sun-spot minimum 
and the intensity of the succeeding maximum 

According to a table prepared by him, and published in 
No 4 (1904) of the Comptes rendus . a minimum during 
which the number of spots is very small is followed by a 
maximum in which the spots are correspondingly few 
In accordance with this theory, the maximum now 
approaching should be a feeble one, the relative number 
for the spots not exceeding 70 or 80, because the relative 
number for the past minimum was very small, viz about 3 o 

Ephemeris for Comet Tempel, —A continuation of the 
ephemeris for Tempel's second comet during the approach- 
ing apparition, taken from the daily ephemeris published 
by M Cornel \n No. 3962 of the dstrtmomuclie Nachrichfcn, 
is given below — 

Ephemeris 12J1 (M-T, Pam). 


I904 

a app 
n m » 

8 app 

log -i 1 

1 

Sept, 7 

15 7 9 

- IO 12 

0 2361 

0 142 

11 

15 16 36 

- II 22 

0 2380 

O I43 

15 

15 26 26 

- 12 30 

02398 

0 145 

19 

IS 36 39 

-13 38 

0 2416 

0 147 

79 23 

15 47 IS 

"14 44 

0 2433 

0149 

VI 27 

IS 58 14 

-15 49 

0 2450 

0 151 

Oct 1 

16 9 37 

- 1*53 

0 2467 

0 152 

5 

16 21 22 

“17 53 

0 2484 

0154 

The comet 

is due at perihelion early 

in November 

On 


September 9 it should apparently be between one and two 
degrees south of 0 Lifer®®, and on October 2 about one 
degree south of 0 Ophiuchi As this comet is likely to be 
only a faint object during this apparition, it may be a 
difficult one for observers in this country 

Direction of the Sun's Proper Motion —In No 3961 
of the Astronormsche Nachnchten Prdf Kobold discusses 
thr proper motions of 144 stars chiefly taken from the 
catalogues of Porter and Bradley 

From the discussion he deduces the position of the anti¬ 
apex of the SunVWay, and finds it to be a paint near to 
a. Argus having as its coordinates 

A—159° 6, D = -S4°7 

As a general result, he states that the stars, ol 
which f the motions are perpendicular to the parallactic 
motion, are situated In preponderating numbers in a zone 
Which passes through the apex and ajiti-apex, and runs 
perpendicular to the plane of -the Milky Way, the point 
towards which- they appear to be travelling being situated 
near to a Argus 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

SECTION I 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Opiving Addrfss by Prof C. S SherrInoton, M A , 
DSc, MD.LLD.FRS, President of the Section 

Correlation of Reflexes and the Principle of the Common 
Path 

It has been lightly said that this Association meets to 
cultivate less muses than amusements The two are 
compatible, and here happily the muses not merely 
nine, but ten; for we surely include among the muses 
11 Physiologia ” Here in Cambridge our muse admits 
frankly that a mistake has been made about Parnassus— 
it is not a mountain but a flat place, almost fenny, once 
worried by mosquitoes, and now immune from all worries 
Perhaps the confusion between Parnassus and a mountain 
was due to the Gog-Magog hills. Those hills our muse 
has Haunted and still haunts She has votaries there, 
among them one who instituted her worship in this place, 
a teacher whose powerful appeal attracted disciples from all 
sides, one whose enthusiasm was, moreover, never narrowed 
to a single science alone, but floods all biology With 
Cambridge and Physiology the name of Sir Michael Foster 
rises to the lips as an indissoluble sequence So it will ever 
be, and it must give him pleasure, as It gives us, to have 
for his successor here one of his first pupils, one associated 
far and wide with that which Physiology treasures as 
always golden, the discovery of imperishable facts 

When this Section last met, two years ago, its President, 
Prof Halliburton, reviewed for us the existing position of 
chemical physiology We cannot from the nervous system 
draw themes of such general attractiveness as the new 
biochemistry, with its startling reactions, Its varied hypo¬ 
theses, its toxophores, haptophores , amboceptors, and other 
falry-Uke agents 

Physiology studies the nervous system from three main 
points of view One of these regards its processes of nutri¬ 
tion. Nerve-cells, as all cells, lead Individual lives, breathe, 
dispense their own stores of energy, repair their own sub¬ 
stantial waste, are, in short, living units, each with a 
nutrition more or less centred in itself The problems of 
nutrition of the nerve-cell and of the nervous system, though 
partly special to this specially differentiated form of cell life, 
are, on the whole, accessible to the same methods as is 
nutrition in other cells and in the body as a whole I 

But beside the essential functions common to all living 
cells, the cell* of the nervous system present certain Which 1 
are specialised Among properties of living matter, one by 
its high development in the nerve-cell may be said to 
charactense.it, I mean the cell’s transmission of excite¬ 
ment spatially along Itself and thence to other cells This 
11 conductivity >v is the specific physiological property of 
nerve-cells wherever they exist. Its intimate nature is, 
therefore, a problem Coextensive with the existence of nerve- 
cells, and enters as A factor Into every question concerning 
the specific reactions of the nervous system 

Thirdly, physiology seeks in the nervous system how by 
Its 11 conductivity M the separate units of an animal body 
are welded into a single whole, and from a mere collection 
of organs there Is constructed an individual animal 

This third line of inquiry, though greatly needing more 
data from the second and the first, must in the meantime 
go forward of Itself. It is at present busied with many 
questions that seem special—hence its work ib generally 
catalogued as Special Physiology. But It includes general 
problems In the time before us I would venture to put 
before you one of these 

When we regard the nervous system as to this, which I 
would term its miegrafiv* function, we can distinguish two 
main types of system according to the mode of union of the 
conductors-^!) the n erte^net system, such as met in 
Medusa and in the walls of viscera, and (ii) the synaptic 
system, such as the cerebro-spinal system of Arthropods 
and Vertebrates In the Integrative function of the nervous 
system the unit mechanism is the reflex. The chain of 
conduction in the reflex Is a nervous arc, running from a 
receptdr Qfgan to an effector organ, e g from a sense-organ 
to a limb-muscle We may still, I think, conveniently 
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accept the morphological unit? termed neurones as dmtlr of 
construction of the reflex arc It may be that thw® 
are in some cases not unicellular but plur cellular That 
question need not detain Us now Accepting neuron e 
as the unit of structure of the reflex chain, the character retie 
of the synaptic system is that the chain consists of neikonpt 
jointed together in such a way that conduction along the 
chain seems possible in one direction only. These junctions 
of the neurones are conveniently termed synapses Tne 
irreversible direction of the conductivity along the neurone 
chain is probably referable to its synapses This 
irreuprority of conduction especially distinguishes the 
synaptic nervous system from the nerve-net system 

The first link of each reflex chain is a neurone which starts 
in a receptor organ, eg a sense-organ A receptive field, 
e g an area of skin, is always analysable Into receptive 
points, and the initial nerve-path in every reflex arc starts 
from a receptive point or points. A single receptive point 
may play reflexly upon quite a number of different effector 
organs It mav be connected through Its reflex path with 
many muscles and glands in various parts Yet all its 
reflex arcs spring from the one single shank, so to say J 
that is, from the one afferent neurone that conducts from 
the receptive point at the periphery into the central nervous 
organ This neurone dips at its deep end into the great 
central nervous organ, the cord or brain. There it enters 
a vast network of conductive paths In this network H 
forms manifold connections So numerous are its potential 
connections there, that, as shown by the general convulsions 
induced under strychnia-poisoning, its impulses can dis¬ 
charge practically every muscle and effector organ in the 
body Yet in normal circumstance? the Impulses conducted 
by it to this central network do not irradiate there in all 
directions Though their spread over the conducting net¬ 
work does, as judged by the effects, increase with increase 
of stimulation of the entrant path, the irradiation remains 
limited to certain lines Under weak stimulation qf the 
entrant path these lines are sparse The conductive net¬ 
work affords, therefore, to anjr given path entering it some 
communications that are easier than others This canal¬ 
isation of the network in certain directions from each 
entrant point is sometimes expressed, borrowing electrical 
terminology, bv saying that the conductive network from 
any given point offers less resistance along certain circuits 
than along others This recognises the fact that the con¬ 
ducting paths in the great central organ are arranged In 
a particular pattern The pattern of arrangement of the 
conductive network of the central organ reveals somewhat 
of the integrative function of the nervous system It tells 
us what organs work together in time The impulses are 
led to this and that effector organ, gland or muscle, m 
accordance with the pattern The success achieved iq the 
unravelling of the conductive patterns of the brain and cord 
is shown by the diagrams furnished by the works of such 
investigators as Edinger, Exner. Flechsig, van Gehuchten, 
v LennoSsek, V Monakhri.V Kalifth) ihtf SchUfer ' Know¬ 
ledge of this kind stands high among the neurological 
advances of our time _ , 

But we must not be blind to its limitations The achieve¬ 
ment may, though more difficult, be likened to tracing the 
distribution of blood-vessels ‘after Harvey's discovery gave 
them meaning, but before the vasomotor mechanism Was 
discovered. The blood-vessels of an organ may be turgfd 
at one time, constricted almost to obliteration at another. 
With the conductive network of the nervous system the 
temporal changes are even greater, for they extend fo 
absolute withdrawal of nervous Influence. Our schemata 
of the pattern of the great central orj^an take no account of 
temporal data But the pattern of the web of conductors 
la not really immutable Functionally Its details change 
from moment to moment, In any denve part It « * 
that shifts from one pattern to another, from, a first ft* * 
second, from a second to a third, then back perhaps to Jh* 
first, and then to a fourth, and so on backward* ami for¬ 
wards As a tap to a kaleidoscope, so a new stkridlu* tfcat 
Strikes the central drgtfn causes ft to assume a partWIjy 
riew pattern Therpatternjh M* 
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If we regard Che nervous system of qqy higher organism 
from the broad point of view, a salient feature in Us archi¬ 
tecture Is the following. At the- commencement of every 
, reflex arc Is a receptive neurone, extending from the 
receptive surface to the central nervous organ That 
neurone forms the sole avenue which impulses generated ac 
Its receptive point can use whithersoever may be their 
distant destination That neurone is therefore a path 
exclusive to the impulses generated at its own receptive 
points, and other receptive points than its own cannot 
employ it. 

But at the termination of every reflex arc we find a final 
neurone, the ultimate conductive link to an effector organ, 
gland or muscle This last link in the chain, e g the motor 
neurone, differs obviously in one important respect from the 
first link of the chain It does not subserve exclusively 
impulses generated at one single receptive source alone, 
but receives impulses from many 
receptive sources situate in many 
and various regions of the body 
It is the sole path which all 
Impulses, no matter whence thev 
come, must travel If they would 
reach the muscle-fibres which it 
joins Therefore, while the re¬ 
ceptive neurone forms a private 
path exclusive for impulses of one 
source only, the final or efferent 
neurone Is, so to say, a public 
path, common to impulses arising 
at any of many sources in a 
variety of receptive regions of the 
body The same effector organ 
stands in reflex connection not 
only with many individual re¬ 
ceptive points, but even with 
many various receptive fields 
Reflex arcs arising in manifold 
sense-organs can pour their in¬ 
fluence into one and the same 
muscle A limb-muscle is the 
terminus ad quem of nervous arcs 
arising not only m the right eve 
but in the left, not only in the 
eyes but in the organs of smell 
and hearing; not only In these, 
but in the geotropic labyrinth, in 
the skin, and In the muscles and 
joints of the limb itself and of the 
other limbs as well. Its motor 
nerve is a path common to all 
these 

Reflex arcs show therefore the 
general feature that the initial 
neurone is a private path exclusive 
for a single receptive point, and 
that finally the arcs embouch into 
a path lending to an effector 
organ, and that this final path Is 
common to all receptive points 
wheresoever they may lie In the 
body, so long as they have any 
connection at all with the effector 
organ in question Before finally 
converging upon the motor 
neurone arcs usually converge to 
some degree by their private 
paths embouchlng upon internunciaL paths common in 
various degree to groups of private paths The terminal 
path may, to distinguish it from internundal common paths, 
be called the final common path. The motor nerve to a 
muscle is a collection of such final common paths. 

Certain results flow from this arrangement One seems 
the srfeeJtiBion of qualitative differences between nerve- 
impulses arising In different afferent nerves. If tyo con¬ 
ductors have a tract in common, there can hardly be quali¬ 
tative difference between their modes of conduction. 

A Second result is that each receptor being dependent for 
gtonmunicatlan with its effector otgap upon a path not 
pxduslitaJy its own but common tojt with certain other 
Oeteptora, that nexus necessitates successive and not slimd- 
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taneous use of the common path by various receptors using 
it to different effect 

Let us consider this for a moment. Take the primary 
letmal reflex, which moves the eye so as to bring the fovea 
to the situation of the stimulating image From all the 
receptors in each lateral retinal half rise reflex arcs with a 
final common path in the nerve of the opposite rectus 
lateralis Suppose simultaneous stimulation of two of these 
retinal points, one nearer to, one farther from, the fovea 
If the arcs of both points pour their impulses Into the final 
common path together, the effect must be a resultant of 
the two discharges If these sum, the shortening of the 
muscle will be too great and the fovea swing too far for 
either point If the resultant be a compromise between the 
two individual effects, the fovea will come to lie between 
the two points of stimulation In both cases the result 
obtained would be useless for the purposes of either Were 




Fig 1,— The Scratch Reflex A —The "receptive field," u revealed after low cervical transaction, a 
■addle-ehaped area of don*! skin, whence (he wtatch reflex of die left hind limb can be evoked. 
ir marki (be poll ikon of ihe last rib B —Diagram of the spinal arcs Involved L, receptive or 
efferent nerve-peih from the kit foot, a, receptive nerve path from the opposite foot, m, sff, recep¬ 
tive nerve^nths from hairs id the dorsal akin of the left side , fc, the Anal common path, in this case 
the motor neurone to a flexor muscle of the hip , pa, F0, proprlo-splnal neurones 

there to occur at the final common path summation of the 
impulses received from two unlike receptors, there would 
result m the effector organ an action useless for the purposes 
of either 

When two stimuli are applied simultaneously which would 
evoke reflex actions that employ the same final common 
path jn different ways, in my experience one reflex appears 
without the other The result is this reflex of that reflex, 
but not the two together Excitation of the afferent root of 
the eighth or seventh cervical nerve of the monkey evokes 
reflexjy in the same Individual animal, sometimes flexion 
at elbow, sometimes extension- If the excitation bo pre¬ 
cede^ by excitation of the first thoracic root, the result is 
blmoflt always extension; If preceded by excitation of the 
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sixth cervical root, it is almost always flexion Yet although 
the same root may thus be made to evoke reflex action of the 
flexors or of the extensors, I have never seen it evoke contrac- 



Tic ■ —Interference between thereflex nction or ibe left hip flexor. FC, auMd by the nervous ere from the 
left foot (L, Fie 1 B)end theMmceh reflex, The Btimuleiion of the doriel ikin (Fig 1 A) inducing the 
tcnich reflex began at the beginning of ihe nvicb in the lignal line s, and continued throughout the 
period of that notch Later, lor the period marked by the notch m the signal line l the uimulstton 
of the foot war made Thla loftier iilmulatlon fnierrupti the clonk icrnlch reflex in the minner shown. 
The lime b registered above in flfthf of wcoodi The tracing raada from left to righi. It is note, 
worthy that the interruption dr the scratch reflu by the Toot reflex k not eBtabfbliod directly the 
foot ruflUuIui begins, ana that It outlaata for a abort lima the applketloii of the foot stimulus. 

lion in both flexors and extensor^ in the same reflex response. 

Of the two reflexes on extensors and flexors respectively, 
either the one or the other results, but not the two together. 
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Good opportunity for study of this correlation between 
reflexes is given In the 11 scratch reflex ” When the spinal 
cord hds been transected in the neck, this reflex in a few 
months becomes prominent Stimuli 
applied within a large saddle-shaped 
field of skin (Fig 1 A) excite a 
scratching movement of the leg The 
movement is rhythmic flexion at hip, 
knee, and ankle It has a frequency 
of about four per setond The stimuli 
provocative of it are mechanical, 
such as rubbing the skin, or pullljig 
lightly on a hair The nerve-end¬ 
ings which generate the reflex lie in 
the surfare layer of the skin, about 
the roots of the hairs A convenient 
way of exciting these is by feeble 
faradisation A broad diffuse elec¬ 
trode is applied to some indifferent 
part of the surface elsewhere, and a 
stignmtic pole is brought Lo some 
point in the saddle-shaped area of 
dorsal skin Ihis pole is foirfted by 
a minute needle with line wire 
attached, it is set lightl}, so that its 
point just lies among the hair-bulbs 
Prominent among the muscles 
active in this reflex ate the flexors 
of the hip If we record their 
rhythniiL contraction we obtain 
tracings as in 1 'iga 2, j, 4 A 
senes of brieF contractions succeed 
one another at a certain rate, the 
frequency of which is independent of 
that of the stimulation Ihe con¬ 
tractions are presumably brief tetanJ 
I he stimulus to the hair-bulbs of the 
shoulder throws into action a lumbar 
spinal centre, innervating the hip- 
flexor much as the bulbar respiratory 
centre drives the spinal phrenictu 
lentre In the case of the respir¬ 
atory muscle the frequent.) of the 
rhythm is, however, much less 
This reflex Bf unilateral stimu¬ 
lation of the left shoulder evokes 
scratching by the left leg, not by the 
right Search In Lhe spinal cord for 
the path of the reflex demonstrates 
that a lesion breaking through one 
lateral half of the cord anywhere 
between shoulder and leg abolishes 
the ability of the skin of that shoulder 
to excite the scratch reflex, but leaves 
intact the reflex of the opposite 
shoulder 

In the lateral half of the spinal 
cord which the reflex path descends, 
severance 0/ the dorsal column does 
not interfere with the reflex, nor 
does severance of the ventral and the 
dorsal columns together of that side, 
no more does severance 0/ the grey 
matter in addition But severance of 
the lateral part of the lateral column 
itself permanently abolishes the con¬ 
duction of the reflex, and it does so 
even if all the other parts of the cOrd 
remain intact. The path of the 
reflex therefore descends the lateral 
part of the lateral column 1 enter 
into these details becausd they help 
toward the construction of the reflex 
arc involved For in the lateral part 
of the lateral column one has proved 
bv '* successive degeneration '* that 
long fibres exist directly connecting 
the spinal segments of the shoulder 
with the spinal segments containing the motor > neurones 
for the flexor muscles of the hip, audience, and ankle ' The 
course of these Jong fibres can be traced and their dumber 
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countodt We thue arrive at die following 1 reflex chain for flexion of its own leg- and extension of the opposite fn 
the scratch reflex (1.) The receptive neurone (Fig. 1 B, Sa), numerous instances reflex contraction of one set of muscles 
from the skin to the spinal grey matter of the corresponding is accompanied by reflex relaxation of their antagonists 
spinal-segment m the shoulder ihu» 

is the exclusive or private path of the _ 

arc (11) The long descending propno- 
■plnal neurone (Fig. 1 B, pa), from the 
shoulder segment to the grey matter of 
leg segments. (111) The motor neurone 
(rig 1 B, pc), from the spinal segment 
of the leg to the flexor muscles Ihis 
last is the final common path The 
chain thus consists of three neurones 
It enters the grey matter twice, that 
It, it has two neuronic junctions, 
two synapses It is a disynaptic 
arc 

Now if, while stimulation of the skin 
of the shoulder is evoking the scratch 
leflex, the *skin of the hind foot is 
stimulated (Fig 2), the scratching is 
arrested Stimulation of the skin of 
the hind foot by any of various stimuli 
that have the character of threatening 
the part with damage causes the leg to 
be flexed, drawing the foot up This 
reflex response to noxious stimuli of the 
foot is one of great potency The draw¬ 
ing up of the foot Is effected by strong 
tonic contraction of the flexors of ankle, 
knee, and hip. In this reaction the 
reflex arc is (1 ) the receptive neurone 
(Fig i B, l) (nociceptive) from the foot 
to The spinal segment, (11 ) perhaps a 
short intraspinal neurone, and (111 ) the 
motor neurone (Fig 1 B, fc) to the 
flexor muscle, eg of hip Here, there¬ 
fore, we have an arc which embouches 
into the same final common path as sa 
The motor neurone fc is a path common 
to it and to the scratch reflex arcs , both 
area employ the same effector organ, a 
hip flexor And, as you see, a condition 
far one reflex is the absence of the 
other 1 

The channels for both reflexes finally 
embouth upon the same common path 
The flexor effect specific to each differs 
strikingly in the two cases In the 

scratch reflex the flexor effect is an 
Intermittent contraction of the muscle, 
in the nociceptive reflex it is steady and 
maintained 'J he accompanying tracing 
(Fig a) shows the result of conflict 
between the two reflexes The one 
reflex displaces the other from the 
common path There is no com¬ 
promise The scratch reflex is set 
atiide by that of the nociceptive arc from 
the foot The stimulation which pre¬ 
viously sufficed to evoke the scratch 
reflex is no longer effective, though it 
is continued all the time But when the 
stimulation of the foot is discontinued 
the scratch reflejs returns In that 
respect, although there is no enforced 
Inactivity, theie is inhibition There is 
interference between the two reflexes, 
and the one Is inhibited by the other 
Though there is no cessation of activity 
in the motor neurone, one form of 
activity that was being impressed upon 
it is cut out and another takes its place 
A stimulation of the foot too weak to 
cause more than a minimal reflex move¬ 
ment will often suffice to completely 
Interrupt or cut short, or prevent onset 
of, the scratch reflex. 
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Suppose, again, during th? scratch reflex, stimuli applied The antagonistic muscle is thrown out of action If, when 
& the foot, not of the scratching but of the opposite side the left leg is executing the scratch reflex, the right foot 
(#l£. * B, r). Stimulation (nociceptive) of the foot causes is stimulated, the scratching, Involving as it does the left 
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leg's flexors, is cut short concomitantly with or preparatory 
to the entrance into contraction of their antagonists, the 
left extensors Fig. 3 shows a record of this, This In¬ 
hibition of the flexor scratching movement occurs some¬ 
times when the contraction of the extensors Is minimal or 
hardly perceptible (Fig. 3) As before, the inhibition may 
temporarily interrupt a reflex or may delay its onset, or 
simply cut it short, the result depending on the time re¬ 
lations of the applications of the stimuli to the conflicting 
arcs 

It is obvious from this that the final common path, FC, 
to the flexor muscle can be controlled by, in addition to 
the before-mentioned arcs, others that actuate the extensor 
muscles, for it can be thrown out of action by them The 
final path, fc, is therefore common to the reflex arcs, not 


FC 
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the signal line nuking the period of itirotthilon of the skin belonging to ire ia (Fig 1 B) of the 
shoulder ikln *1 be Btrength of stimulus U arruged 10 be submlnlmai, bo that a reflex response Id 
pc 11 not obteined § 0 , the ilgnel line meriting the period of ulmuletloa, alsosubmlnimal, of s point 
of shoulder ekln 6 centimetre* from es Though the two stimuli applied upuatsly are uch unable 
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01 mourner min e can urn ei re* irom «a 1 nougn ine two stimuli applied wparateiy 
to evoke the reflex, when applied contemporaneously they quickly evoke the reflex 
Sa and S0 therefore reinforce one another id their action on ihe final common path pc 
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only from the same-side foot (Fig 1 B, l) and shoulder skin 
(Fig 1 B, 5d, 30), but also to arcs from the opposite foot 
(Fig 1 B, r), in the sense that it is In the grasp of all of 
them. In this last case we have a conflict for the mastery 
of a common path, not, as In the previous Instance, between 
two arcs both of which use the path in a pressor manner 
although differently, but between two arcs that, though 
both of them control the path, control It differently, one in 
a pressor manner heightening its activity, the other in a 
depressor manner lowering or suppressing its activity. 

I said that the scratch reflex Is unilateral. If the right 
shoulder be stimulated, the right hind-leg scratches, if the 
left shoulder be stimulated, the left hind-leg scratches If 
both shoulders be stimulated at the Bame tune, one or the 
other leg scratches, but not the two together The one 
reflex that takes place prevents the occurrence of the other 
The reason is, that although the scratch reflex appears 
unilateral it is not strictly so. 1 Suppose the left shoulder 
stimulated. The left leg then scratches If the right leg 


is then examined it is found to present plight, 
extension with some abduction. This extension qi the 
which accompanies the scratching movement of thfe opposite 
leg contributes to support the animal on three legs while 
it scratches with the fourth 

Suppose stimulation at the left shoulder evoking the 
scratching movement of the left leg, and the right shoulder 
then appropriately and strongly stimulated. This latter 
stimulus often inhibits the scratching movement in the 
opposite leg and starts it in its own In other words, 
the stimulus at the right shoulder not only sets 
the flexor muscles of the leg of its own side into scratch¬ 
ing action, but It inhibits the flexor musclps of 
the opposite leg It throws into contraction the ex¬ 
tensor muscles of that leg, In the previous example there 
was a similar co-ordination The 
motor nerve to the flexor muscle 
is therefore under the control not 
only of the arcs of the scratch 
reflex from the homonymous 
shoulder, but of those from the 
crossed shoulder as well But in 
regard to their influence upon 
this final common path, the arcs 
from the homonymous shoulder 
and the opposite shoulder are 
opposed The influence of the 
latter depresses or suppresses 
activity in the common path 
Experiments by Verworn dis¬ 
allow any view that this kind of 
depression has its field In the 
motor nerve itself Many circum¬ 
stances connect it with the place 
where the converging neurones 
come together in the grey matter 
at commencement of the common 
path The field of competition 
between the rival arcs seems to 
lie In the grey matter, where they 
impinge together upon the final 
or motor neurone That is 
equivalent to saying that the 
essential seat of the phenomenon 
is the synapse between the motor 
neurone and the axone-termineU 
of the penultimate neurones that 
converge upon it There some of 
these arcs drive the final path 
into one kind of action, others 
drive it into a different kind of 
action, and others again preclude 
it from being activate^ Iff the 
rest 

My diagram (Fig 
the final common paj 
consisted of a singb 
neurone It Is, of 
The single neu 
diagram stands 
thousands, It 
that in the varii 
these motor neurones are implicated in. 
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—one set in one action, one set in another That view 
seems unlikely In the scratch reflex, I think we can 
exclude it The rhythm of that reflex has the samp 
frequence whether it be excited strongly or feebly: thus* 
whether the extent of the contractions be great or smai^ 
they recur with practically the samO frequence. That a 
muscle contracts feebly under feeble stimulation of Its nervf 
may be due In some cases to a fraction only of the nerve* 
fibres and muscle-fibres of the preparation being then active 
But in the scratch reflex the whole group of motor neufonjbs 
seem to act, even when the grade of contraction exhibited 
is quite weak. Let the reflex be .excited by stimulation of 
the skin-point sa (Fig. t B), and let the stimulus be weak, 
producing only a feeble reflex. Tl(en let another skln-Mint, 
sB (Fig 1 B), be stimulated while sa Is being stimulated, 
arid let ,the stimuli at sfl be timed so os 10 fall alternately 
with those applied at sa. Then If the two paths ImplfftflO 
on two different sets of units In the compound gj*>dp 'Of 
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motor neurones evidence of two rhythms should appear, 
for the muscle-fibres can respond to a much quicker rhythm 
4 hHit the four per second But in result the rhythm remains 
titiquickened and unaltered, Either m prevents the access 
of s0 to the motor nerones of Sc, or bo's reflex having 
impressed its own tempo on the neurones of fc, the stimuli 
from 80 fall within a refractory period of the neuronic 
Apparatus. On either supposition, aa and 50 must play 
‘Upon the same Individual neurones of the final path A 
like result is given by all other points I have tried in the 
receptive field of the scratch reflex Again, <n the inhibitions 
previously mentioned, when there occurs the tonic contrac¬ 
tion or the relaxation of the flexor we find no intermittent 
-Contraction of the scratch reflex grafted on them, as would 
be the case were that intermittent contraction still Involving 
some part of the whole muscle These various reflexes seem 
to treat the final common path as a unit "lhe diagram 
therefore seems justified in representing the common path, 
FC, as a unit. 

We have no time to multiply further now the categories 
•of reflexes playing upon the final common path fc. I might 
cite the deep reflex arc which arises in the muscles them¬ 
selves and Is answerable for the mild reflex tonus that even 
in the spinal animal maintains the tonic posture of the limb 
Or, instead of having taken arcs that arise in the skin of 
the foot, we might have taken others arising above the 
knee, and traced a reflex influence different from the arcs 
arising in the foot, but yet playing upon the same Anal 
common path , or we might have taken arcs from the skin 
of the tail, that inhibit the reflex, or from the fore feet, or 
the ears 

There is, however, one instance of action upon this final 
common path fc which I would quote Suppose, while the 
■Cratch reflex is being elicited from a point at the shoulder, 
a second point, say 10 centimetres distant, but also in the 
dorsal field of skin, is stimulated. The stimulation at this 
second point favours the reaction from the first point This 
is well seen when the stimulus at each point is of sub- 
dlinlmal intensity. The two stimuli, though each unable 
separately to invoke the reflex, do so when applied both 
together (Fig 4). This is not due to overlapping spread 
of the feeble currents about the stigmatle poles of the two 
circuits used Mere cocamlsatlon of either of the two skin* 
points Annuls it Moreover, It occurs when purely 
mechanical stimuli are 1 used It is evident that the arcs 
from the two points, eg S« and S 0 (Fig 1 B), have such 
4 mutual relation that reaction of one reinforces reaction 
of the other, as judged by the effect upon the final common 
'path fc Such mutual reinforcement is usual between 
reflexes of identical species evoked from one and the same 
receptive field, e g the nociceptive of the foot 

Not for all the arcs arising in the receptive field of the 
scratch reflex can, In my experience, this mutual reinforce¬ 
ment be demonstrated There seems a gradual fall in re¬ 
inforcing power as the distance between the receptors of 
the arcs Increases. In this connection the following point 
is noteworthy The scratch reflex carries the foot broadly 
toward the place of stimulation In the spinal dog the 
reflex does not succeed in bringing the foot actually to the 
Irritated point, yet when the irritation is far forward the 
foot is carried further forward, and when the Irritation is 
Tar back the foot Is earned further back. A scratch reflex 
evoked by a stimulus applied far back and high up In the 
xforsal akin is therefore not wholly like a scratch reflex 
evoked from far forward and low down. Now, the mutual 
reinforcement between the scratch reflex arcs in their action 
OO Che final common path fc seems greater the greater the 
ftkepess between the reflex actions they Initiate The 
condition between the reflexes gradually decreases as the 
interval between their receptive points at the skin surface 
Becomes wider. Whether coalition fades into mere mdlffer- 
or passes over into antagonism 1 my observations as 
yet do not say But there are various receptive regions of 
Che bodyAurface that do, in Hieapin*! dog, appear gidtfferent 
for the scratch reflex Were it not that the nenroui system 
Is pbrforce mutilated In the 11 spinal M animal, the number 
of these Indifferent arcs might be fewer. In presence of 
The area Of the great projicient receptors and the brain there 
ehA be fete receptive points in the body the activities of 
Wfuth ant totally* Indifferent one to another. Correlation 

activUJhf of arcs from receptive points widely apart 
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is the crowning contribution of the brain toward the nervous 
integration of the Individual 

In the case before us, then, the final common path—the 
motor neurone—to the hip flexor muscle is played upon by 
various categories of reflex spinal arcs Of those mentioned, 
one category (1), the nociceptive from the leg itself, induces 
strong, steady contraction m the muscle A second (11 ), 
the scalptor or scratching from the dorsal skin, induces 
rhythmic contraction m the muscle A third (111 ), from the 
deep structures of the limb itself, induces the mild enduring 
contraction known as spinal tonus. A fourth (iv ), e q the 
nociceptive from the opposite foot, depresses the activity of 
the muscle probably by excluding from it the activity of 
the other arcs which would excite the final path, the motor 
neurone And there are many more we could trace from 
various regions of the body, also, pyramidal and other 
influences from brain for which our final path is likewise 
common The arcs within one category may reinforce each 
other’s action on the common path, but those In separate 
categories are generally correlated in their action on their 
final common path in such a way as to antagonise one 
another They are rivals for possession of their final 
common path, rivals as retinal points may be rivals for 
possession of the visual sensonum 

The extent to which in the nervous system this competition 
for possession of the common path obtains is very great 
The multiplicity of the conflict seems extreme. The afferent 
fibres—that is, private paths—entering the central organ 
are much more numerous than are the final common paths 
We owe to Donaldson and his pupils enumerations which 
show that the afferent fibres entering the human spinal cord 
three times outnumber the efferent which leave it. Add 
the cranial nerves and the so-called optic nerves, and we 
may take the afferent fibres to be five times the greater 
The receptor system bears therefore to the efferent paths a 
relation like the wide ingress of a funnel to its narrow 
egress. The simile is bettered by supposing that within 
the general systemic funnel the conducting paths of each 
receptor may be represented as a funnel inverted, so that 
its wider end Is more or less co-extensive with the whole 
plane of emergence of the final common paths. All these 
private paths converge id the nervous system to the great 
central organ, the spinal cord and brain, whence on the 
other hand all the final common paths irradiate This 
central organ is, to return to our earlier metaphor, a vast 
network the lines of which follow a certain pattern. But, 
as we see from the instances cited—more could be given 
abundantly, had we time—the pattern Is unstable, the details 
of connection shift from moment to moment We might 
compare the central organ with a telephone exchange, where 
from moment to moment the connections between starting 
and Ond points are changed to suit passing requirements. 
In order to realise the exchange at work, one has to add 
to its purely spatial plan the temporal datum that within 
certain limits the connections of the lines shift to and fro, 
The connections of any entrant path not only offer different 
degrees of resistance, but their resistances, both absolutely 
and relatively, vary from occasion to oc^sion It is not 
merely that general conditions of nutrition, of blood-supply, 
&c , affect these resistances. The functional conductive 
activity of the nervous organ Itself produces from moment 
to moment the temporary opening of some connections and 
the temporary closing of others A good example is the 
“ reciprocal innervation 11 of antagonistic muscles—when 
one muscle of the antagonistic couple is thrown Into action 
the other Is thrown out of action This is only a widely 
spread special case of a general pnndple The general 
principle is the mutual interaction of arcs which embouch 
upon one and the same common path Unlike arcs have 
successive use, but not simultaneous use of the common 
path Like arcs mutually reinforce each other in their 
action on the common path Expressed teleologically, the 
common path, although economically subservient for various 
purposes, Is yet used only foi* one purpose at a time 

Thus the reaction initiated by one receptor while In 
progress excludes in various directions the reactions of other 
receptors, fn this way the motor paths at any moment 
accord In jp united pattern for harmonious synergy, co¬ 
operating for 0he effect. In the case of simple antagonistic 
muscles, atld ht the instance# of simple spinal reflex arcs, 
the shifts of pattern' of the conductive network from occasion 




to occasion are but of small extent The co-ordinatkwt 
covers one limb or h pair of Imnbsi But the same principle 
extended to the reactions of the great arcs arising in the 
projicient receptor organs of the head, e g the eye, that [ 
deal with wide tracts of musculature as a whole, involves < 
nuuh further-reaching shift of the conductive pattern The 
singleness of action from moment to moment thus assured 
is a keystone in the construction of the individual whose > 
unity it is the specific office of the nervous system to l 
perfect Releasing forces acting on the brain from moment 
to moment shut out from activity whole regions of the 
nervous system, as they conversely call vast other regions 
into play The interference of unlike arcs and the reinforce¬ 
ment of like arcs seem to lie at the very root of the great t 
psychical process of “ attention/ 1 1 will not trench on 
psychological aspects of the problem 

I have urged that the struggle between dissimilar arcs 
for mastery over their final common path takes place in the 
synaptic field at origin of the final neurones Mutual re¬ 
inforcement by similar arcs seems also referable to the same 
synaptic held As to the nature of the physiological pro¬ 
cesses involved, little, it appears to me, tan be said. The 
final common path seems an instrument more or less passive 
in the hands of the various arcs that use it Thus in the 
sir&tch reflex one arc can impress one rhythm on it, another 
another And in “ fatigue 11 tc reveals, though it does not 
share, the failure of force of the tired arc playing on it 
In regard to the reciprocal innervation of antagonistic 
muscles W MacDougall has offered a suggestion ot great 
interest, for which he obtains support from various sensual 
reactions He suggests that the neurones of an antagonistic 
pair are so coupled that when one becomes aUive it drams 
energy from its fellow Ihis takes cognisance of the 
significant fact that central inhibition seems always accom¬ 
panied by heightened activity at some related spot Yet at 
certain times both the antagonists can show high con¬ 
temporaneous activity (strychnia, some forms of 11 willed 11 
action) 1 think, rather, that in some way the terminal ! 
of that arc which for the moment dominates the final I 
common path, disconnects that path from all terminals dis- j 
similar from itself 

Whatever be the nature of the physiologiral process in | 
the conflict between the competing reflexes, the issue of that 
conflict—namely, the determination of which competing arc 
shall for the time being reign over the final common path 
—is largely conditioned by three factors One of these is 
the relative intensity of the stimulation of the rival reflexes. 
An arc strongly stimulated is caetens paribus more likely 
to capture the common path than one which is excited feebly. 
In tne spinal dog, retraction equally induced in both legs 
mutually excludes the crossed extension of either side, but 
if unequally induced allows the crossed extension of the 
stronger reflex to exclude the weaker reflex altogether The 
common path is probably never out of the grasp of some 
one or other reflex Thus, in the spinal dog even, with 
its limb apparently at rest, this is true The nnal common 
path of the extensor of the knee lies, then, in the hands of 
a tonic reflex arising in the muscle itself Given a strong 
skin stimulus, and it passes under the mastery of the reflex 
arising m the stimulated skin , but when that is over, the 
tonus arc immediately repossesses it, and for a short time, 
as shown by the knee-jerk, more strongly than before 

A second main determinant for the issue of the conflict 
between the rival reflexes is the functional species of those 
reflexes Arcs belonging to species of receptors which, con- | 
sidered as sense-organs, provoke strongly affective sensation 
— e S pain, sexual feeling &c —wpi the final common path 
with remarkable facility Such reflexes override and set 
aside with peculiar potency reflexes belonging to touch 
organs, muscular sense-organs, Ac As the sensations 
evoked by these arcs, e g. pains, exclude and dominate con¬ 
current sensations in consciousness, so do the reflexes of 
these arcs prevail m the competition for possession of the 
'common paths They seem capable of pre-eminent intensity 
of action. 

A third main factor deciding the conflict between the com¬ 
peting reflexes Is " fatigue " An arc under long continuous 
stimulation of its receptor tends, even when it holds the 
common path, to retain its hold, leas well Other area can 
then more readily dispossess It A stimulus to ft fresh arc 
has, in vtttfle of its mere freshness, a better chance of 
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Capturing the common path. The lomfbon path dotiM not 
tire In the scratch reflex under stimulation of a« Orhen 
jhe motor discharge becomes slow and Irregular from 
fatigue, it is still perfect for sjfl, or L, Ac (Fig. I B) This 
waning of a reflex under long-maintained excitation is one 
of the many phenomena that pass in physiology under the 
name “ fatigue/' Its place of incidence lies at the synapse* 

It seems a process elaborated and preserved in the selective 
evolution of the neural machinery It prevents long con¬ 
tinuous possession of a common path by any one reflex of 
considerable intensity. It favours the receptors taking turn 
about It helps to ensure serial variety of reaction The 
organism, to be successful in a million-sided environmentf 
must in its reactions be many-sided Were it not for such 
vio-called “ fatigue,” an organism might, in regard to us 
receptivity, develop an eye, or an ear, or a mouth, or a hand 
or leg, but it would hardly develop the marvellous congeries 
of all those various sense-organs which it actually does 
But while talking of fatigue in general I forget the fatigue 
in particular of listener‘s The principle I have tried to 
outline to you has many and wide applications, it seemfr 
fruitful for problems of Pathology and Psychology, as well 
j as for those of Physiology But I keep you too long. Let 
me sum up The reflex arcs (of the synaptir system) con¬ 
verge in their course so as to impinge upon links possessed 
by whole varied groups in common-— common paths This 
1 arrangement culminates in the convergence of many 
separately arising arcs upon the efferent-root neurone This 
neurone thus forms a final common path for many different 
| reflex arcs and acts It is responsive In various rhythm and 
1 intensity, and is relatively unfatigable Of the different arcs 
which use it in common, each can do so exclusively in due 
j succession, but different arcs cannot use it simultaneously 
'J here is, therefore, interference between the actions of the 
1 arcs possessing the common path, some reflexes excluding 
| others and producing inhibitory phenomena, same reflexes 
j reinforcing others and producing phenomena of 11 bah nun g pl 
Intensity of stimulation, species of reflex, fatigue, and fresh¬ 
ness, all these are physiological factors Influencing this 
interaction of the arcs—and under pathological conditions 
ilicir ait many uihera, eg “ shuck, lUXUlS, ffC. Hence 
follows successive interchange of the arcs that dominate one 
and the same final common path. We commonly hear a 
muscle—or other effector organ—spoken of as innervated 
by a certain nerve, it would be more correct as well as more 
luminous to speak of it as innervated by certain receptors; 
thus, the hip flexor, now by this piece of skin, now by that, 
by its own foot, by the opposite fore-foot, by the labyrinth, 
by its own musde-spindles, by the eye, by the “ motor " 
cortex, Ac This temporal variability, wanting to the nerve- 
net system of medusoid and lower visceral life, in the 
synaptic system provides the organism with a mechanism 
for higher integration It fits that system to synthesise 
front a mere collection of (issues and organs an indyldual 
animal The animal mechanism Is thus given solidarity by 
this principle which (pr each effector organ a\Ipws and 
regulates interchange of the arcs playing upon it, A principle 
which I would briefly term that of “ the interaction of 
reflexes about their common path- 11 

SECTION K 

BOTANY 

Opening Address by Francis Darwin, F R.S , F 
of Christ's College, President op the Section 

On ihe'Pflreflation of the Force of Gravity by Plants, 
When I bad the honour of addressing this Association at 
Cardiff as President of the mother-section from which oUrs 
has sprung by fission, I spoke of the mechanism of the 
curvatures commonly known as tropisms To-day 1 pro* 
pose to summarise the evidence—still far from complete— 
which may help us to form a conception of the mechanism 
of the stimulus which calls forth one of theee movements— 
namely, geotropism. I have said that the evidence Ja In¬ 
complete, and perhaps I owe you an Apology for derotwtg 
the time of this Section to an unsolved problem. But the 
making of theories Js the romance of research; add 1 may 
sqpi in the words of Diana,of the Crossways, who tpqM 
spoke of romance, l( The young who qvofd that 
escape the title of fool at the cost of a celestial erotyft. * 
am prepared for the risk in the hope that Irrnot ttvokHrrg 
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AhO reffon of hypothesis I shall it least be able to interest 
myhaarers. 

The modern Idea of the behaviour of plants to their 
smvnronmeiu has been the growth of the last twenty-five 
years, though, as Pfeifer has shown, it was clearly stated 
lit 18*4 by Dutrochet, who conceived the movements of 
plants to be “ spontaneous "—1 e , to be executed at the 
suggestion of changes in the environment, not as the direct 
aha necessary result of such changes. I have been in the 
habit of expressing the same thought in other wordB, using 
Che idea of a guide or signal, by the interpretation of which 
plants are able to make iheir way successfully through the 
difficulties of their surroundings In the existence of the 
force of gravity we have one of the most striking features 
of the environment, and in the sensitiveness to gravity which 
exists in plants we have one of the most widespread cases 
of a plant reading a signal and directing its growth in 
relation to its perception I use the word perception not 
of course to imply consciousness, but as a convenient form 
of expression for a form of irritability It is as though the 
plant discovered from its sensitiveness to gravity the line of 
the earth's radius, and then chose a line of growth bearing 
a certain relation to the vertical line so discovered, either 
parallel to it or across it at various angles This, the 
reaction or reply to the stimulus, is, in iny judgment, an 
adaptive act forced on the species by the struggle for life 
This point of view, which, as I regret to think, is not very 
fashionable, need not trouble us We are not concerned 
with why the plant grows up into the air or down into thp 
ground , we are only concerned with the question of how the 
plant perceives the existence of gravitation Or, in other 
words, taking the reaction for granted, what is the nature of 
the stimulus? If a plant is beaten down by wind or by other 
causes into a horizontal position, what stimulative change 
is wrought in the body of the plant by this new posture? 

It is conceivable in the case of a stem supported by one 
and and projecting freely in the air that the unaccustomed 
state of strain might act as a signal The tissues on one 
aide (the upper) are stretched, and they are compressed 
below , this might guide the plant, it might, In fact, have 
evolved the habit of rapid growth in the compressed side 
This is only given as an illustration, for we know that the 
itimulus does not arise in this way, since such a plant, 
supported throughout its length, and, therefore, suffering 
no strain, is geotropically stimulated The illustration is 
90 far valuable, as. it postulates a stimulus produced by 
weight, and we know from Knight’s centrifugal experiment 
that weight is the governing factor in the conditions Since 
we cannot believe that the stimulus arises from the strain 
as affecting the geotropic organ as a whole, we must seek 
for weight-effects in the individual cells of which the plant 
Is built We must, in fact, seek for weight-effects on the 
ectoplasm 1 of those cells which are sensitive to the stimulus 
of gravity 

If we imagine a plant consisting of a single apogeotropic 
cell we shall see that the hydrostatic pressure of the cell- 
contents might serve as a signal 

As long as the cell is vertical the hydrostatic pressure of 
the cell-sap upon the ectoplasm at C (Fig 1) Is equal to 
that at D But the pressure on the basal wall, B, differs 
from that at A (the apical wall) by the weight of the 
column AB If the plant be forced into the horizontal, the 
pressure at A and B becomes the same while the pressure 
at C no longer equals that at D, but differs by the weight 
of the column CD Here undoubtedly is a possible means 
by which the plant could perceive that it was no longer 
Vertical, and would have the means of distinguishing up 
from down So that if it were an apogeotropic plant it 
would need to develop the instinct of relatively accelerated 
growth on the side D, on which the pressure is greatest 

What Is here roughly sketched is the groundwork of the 
thdpry of graviperception 1 suggested by Pfeffer 1 and sup¬ 
ported by Cxapek, 1 which I shall speak of as the radial 
pressure theory, and to Which I shall return later 


* fete Nell's insmloiifl reasoning by which hs makes ll dear diet the 
' kpary octopbam, not the flowing endoplasm, is the reft of stimuli!Lon. 

_ (vttpoa (Ms term In pipes orwhich does not lend itself to 
^Vsfbnhntlon of adjectives, or the hybrid word gwtrrcrjiton By not using the 
nsm Viee* vtiwM any nvnury commotion with geotropiim, end Buy thm 
aaaMMhqatpoaaded of jww for phenomena other Hum those oT curvature 
-7*Pphf?*5 4 CsspdrfpBX <*»> 
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It is obvious that there Is another consideration^ to be 
taken Into account, namely, chat cells do not contain cell- 
sap only, but various bodies—nucleus, rhloroplastx, crystals, 
4 c —and that these bodies, differing In specific gravity 
from the cell-sap, will exert pressure on the physically lower 
or physically higher cell-walls according es they are heavier 
or lighter than the cell-sap Here we have the possibility 
of a sense-organ for vertically As long as the stem Is 
vertical and the apex upwards the heavy bodies rest on the 
basal wall, and the plant 1? not stimulated to curvature; 
but if placed horizontally, so that the heavy bodies rest on 
the lateral cell-walls, which are now horizontal, the plant 
ir stimulated to curve. This is known as the statolith 
theory 

Ir seems to me quite certain that the stimulus must 
originate either in the weight of solid particles or in the 
weight of the fluid in the cells, or by both these means 
together And for this reason Take the statolith theory 
first. There undoubtedly are heavy bodies in cells, for 
instance, certain loose, movable starch-grains Now, 
either these starch-grains are specialised to serve the purpose 
of graviperception or they are not If they are so 
specialised, cadti quaes ho , 1/ they are not, there still 
remains this interesting point of view the starch-grains fall 
to the lower end of the cells in which they occur. therefore, 
shortly before every geotropic curvature which has taken 
place since movable starch-grains came into existence, there 
has been a striking change in the position of these heavv 
cell-contents Now, if we think of the evolution of 
geotropism as an adaptive manner of growth we must con¬ 
ceive plants growing vertically upwards and succeeding in 
life, others not so behaving, and consequently failing 



There will be a severe struggle tending to pick out those 
plants which associated certain curvatures with certain 
preceding changes, and therefore it seems to me that, if 
movable starch-grains were originally in no way specialised 
as part of the machinery of graviperception, they would 
necessarily become an integral part of that machinery, •since 
the act of geotropism would become adherent to or associated 
with the falling of the starch-grains 
This argument must in fairness be applied to any other 
physical conditions which constantly precede geotropic 
curvature, it is therefore not an argument in favour of the 
statolith theory alone, but equally for the pressure theory, 
and cannot help us to decide between the two points of view 
Are there any general considerations which can help us 
to decide for or against the statolith theory? I think there 
are—namely, (1) analogy with the gravlperceptive organs 
of animals , (a) the specialisation and distribution of the 
falling bodies in plants 

(1) Berthold 1 (to whom the credit is due 1 of having first 
suggested that Dehnecke’s falling starch-grains might 
function as originators of geotropic reaction) is perhaps 
somewhat bold in saying that il the primary effect of 
gravity 11 as regards stimulation must depend on the passive 
sinking of the heavier parts Noll, too, J says that Knight’s 
experiment depends on weight, and not the weight of com¬ 
plete parts of the plant-body, but of weight within the 
irritable structure I cannot see that these downright 
statements are Justified on direct evidence, and I accord¬ 
ingly Ihy some stress on the support of zoological evidence It 

1 11 Ffotoplumemechtnik," iBB6. p. 73, a 1 wu directed to tide passage 
by PWm'i dleeURMon (" nUnuDpbyslowgw," n 4 e, 11. p. 641) 

1 B fcrth el H's remarks Mem not to have received much notice, end It wu 
not lUUfaepubllcerion of Noll's "Hetarogene Induction, ’ iBm, that ■ form 
or 1 be staidjHh theory wu at aH widely reeognlfad u a possible explanation 
■ ** HeusOgene Induction/' p. 41 
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has taped conclusively proved by Kreidt's lj beautifill experi¬ 
ment that m the Crustacean PalAmon the sense of veitioality 
depends on the pressure of heavy bodies on the inside of 
cavities now known as at a to cysts, and formerly believed to 
be organs of heajriilg The point of the experiment is that 
when the normal particles are replaced by fragments of iron 
the Palaemon reacts towards the attraction of A magnet 
precisely as it formerly reached towards gravity 

It ,is unfortunate that Noll’s arguments in favour of the 
existence of a similar mechanism in plantB Were not at once 
followed by the demonstration of those easily visible Tailing 
bo die?, Which, in imitation more flattering than accurate, 
are called statoliths , after the bodies in the statocysts of 
animals Personally I was convinced by Kreidl, as quoted 
by Noll, that here was the key to gravlperceptlon In plants 
But it was not until the simultaneous appearance of Haber- 
landt’s' and Ndmec’s 1 papers that my belief became active, 
and this, I think, was the ease with others The whole 
incident is an instance of what my father says somewhere 
about the difficulty or analysing the act of belief 1 find it 
impossible to help believing in the statolith theory, though 
I own to not bbing able to give a good account of the faith 
that is in me It Is a fair question whether the analogy 
drawn from animals gives any support to the theory for 
plants The study of sense-organs in plants dates, I think, 
in its modern development, at least, from my father’s wofk 
on root-tips, and on the light-perceiving apices of certain 
seedlings And the work on the subject is all part or the 
wave of Investigation into adaptations which followed the 
publication of the " Origin of Species ” It is very 
appropriate that one of the two authors to whom we owe 
the practical working out of the statolith theory should 
also be one of the greatest living authorities on adaptation 
in plants llaberlandt’s work on sense-organs/ especially 
on the apparatus for the reception of contact stimuli, is 
applicable to our present case, since he has shown that the 
organs for intensifying the effect of contact are similar in 
the two kingdoms No one supposes that the whisker of a 
cat and the sensitive phpilla of a plant are phyiogeneticaily 
connected It is a case of what Ray Lankester called homo¬ 
plastic resemblance Necessity is the mother of invention, 
but Invention is not infinitely varied, and the same need has 
led to similar apparatus in beings which have little more 
in common than that both are Jiving organisms 

But, whether we are or are not affected in our belief by 
the general argument'from analogy, we cannot neglect the 
important Tact that Kreidl proves the possibility of gravi- 
sensitiveness depending on the possession of statoliths We 
must add to th(s a verv important consideration—namely, 
that we know from Nemec’s work 1 that an alteration in 
the position of the statoliths does stimulate the statocyte ■ 
Such, at least, is, to my mind, the only conclusion to be 
drawn frgpn the remarkable accumulation of protoplasm 
which occurs, for instance, on the basal wall of a normally 
vertical cell when that wall is cleared of statoliths by 
temporary horizontally The fact that a visible disturb¬ 
ance m the plaemic contents of the statocyte follows the 
disturbance of the starch-grams seems to me a valuable 
contribution to the evidence 

There Is one other set of facts of sufficiently general 
interest to find a place in this section I mean Haberlandt's 
result/ also independently arrived at by myself, that when 
a p]aqt is placed horizontally and rapidly shaken up and 
down^ In a vertical plane the gravistlmulus is increased 
This is readily comprehensible on the statolith theory, since 
we can imagine the .starch-grains would give a greater 
stimulus if made to vibrato on one of the lateral walls, or 
if forced into the protoplasm, as Haberlandt supposes’ I 
dp not see that the difference in the pressure of the cell-sap 
on the upper and lower waJI? (1 e , the lateral walls morpho¬ 
logically considered) would be Increased. It would, I 
imagine, be rendered uneven, but the average difference 
would remain the same But in the case of the starch- 
grains an obvious new feature Is introduced by exchanging 
a stationery condition for one of movement And though 
I speak with hesitation On such a point, 1 am inclined to 
see in Haberlandt's and my own experiments a mean? of 
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* Haberwidl (01) 

• 14 h/, the cell■ oqdiiIoIbi stateUihi./ 
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distinguishing between the pressure and sUtoJith tbeoriql^ 
Noll/ however, considers that the shaking method, fa flfc 
essentially different from that of Knight's experiment,, and 
adds that the result might have been foreseen. ^ lr 

Distribution. 


As far as I know, the development of fiafopJofts* has- 
not been made out. Are they at first like ordinary 
immovable amyloplasts , and, if so, by what precise pieces* 
do they become movable? Where the two forms of starch 
ore seen in close juxtaposition the difference between them 
is striking, and It Is hardly possible to doubt that these 
differently situated bodies have different functions. Iq a 
seedling Phalans canartevuu the apical part has onlf fall¬ 
ing starch-grains, while lower down both forms occur., It 
suggests a corresponding distribution of graviperception; 
and, as a fact, the seedling is gravisensitlve throughout, 
but is especially So at the apex If this is not the meaning! 
of the statoplast9 we must find some other For instance, 
are the loose starch-grains connected in an unknown way 
with heliotropic sensitiveness, which often haB the same 
distribution as that of graviperception 7 Or is the loose¬ 
ness of starch connected In some way with food storage? 
Is it to allow of starch being closely packed in part of the 
cell, leaving the rest of the space free 7 

Again, the most striking general fact about the distribu¬ 
tion of falling starch is its presence in the endodermis 1 If 
we believe that the endodermis is essentially a tissue of 
gravisensitlve cells we can understand the striking fact that 
it contains loose starch only as long as the stem is capable 
of growth curvature * Otherwise the theories of the func¬ 
tion of the endoderm, which have never been very satis¬ 
factory, have the additional buithen of explaining this last- 
named Tact 

According to Haberlandt (oo), some monocotyledons the 
leaves of which contain no starch have falling grains in 
the endodermis Ndmec (01, p ,24) quotes from Sachs the 
rase of Allium cepa , where statoplasts occur in the roOt-cap, 
the endoderm, and punctum of the seedling, and not else¬ 
where Then we have occurrence of starch in the pulvinug 
of grasses and not in the rest of the haulm Viscum Is not 
geo tropic, and has no statoplasts In the holdfast roots of 
Hedera and Marcgravia there is no starch, and in Hoya T 
Pothos, and Ficus the starch is not movable, and these roots 
are not geotropic 1 

Jost (oa) brought forward, as a serious objection to the 
statolith theory, the fact that tertiary roots "possess stato¬ 
liths, but are not sensitive to gravitation This objection 
has been overcome by the discovery * that when the primary 
root is cut off and a secondary assumes its place and manner 
of growth, the tertiaries springing from it are diageotropic, 
and thus have at least an occasional use for their statoplasts T 

I have shown r that the cotyledon of Setana and Sorghum 
is the seat of gravi-perception, and It is there that the stato¬ 
plasts are found 1 Wlesner (02) was unable to find stato¬ 
liths In the perianth-segments of CirviA nobihs, which are 
geotropic, nor in those of CUvia mmtata, which are not 
geotropic Here would seem to be a serious objection to the 
statolith theory, but Ndmec (04, p. 58), on repeating 
Wiesner's observations, finds, on the contrary, a confirm¬ 
ation of his own views For movable starch-graiAS occur in 
the perianth of C nobtlis, but not in those of C, mimata 
In the case of roots the distribution of the statoplasts is 
especially worthy of note. Physiologists have gradually 
come to believe that my father 1 was right in his view that 


1 I wonk^iumM tbs word itmtaflatt in plice of lhetumb«raoaa expres¬ 
sion ntff^ahU slarck-rratmt 

* See Haberlandt (03) (bt a description of certain special easel of ststocyle- 
IIssue, apparently replacing the endodermis 
4 According to Heber] and 1(03, p. 431), ii Is easy to be deceived in assert 
log that the endoderm contain do surah Thus Fischer (ailed to find it it> 
outgrown stems of some plants which possess li when young Tondara (03) 
Mqerts that In oenihi Cucurbits the felling starch is omy present tn the elder 
parts no longer capable of goetroplsm. But MUt Forts, who has «xOinfcn«d 
most of the species investigated by Torn]era, finds uaftqpjaats Id (he 
pern where he failed 10 fled these. Ton derm mokes seme Interesting remark* 
on the distribution of liarah in tbs Cucurbits harmonising wlih Hdlne's 
storehouse theory^ It Is obviously difficult pi the cose of the esosta to 
distinguish between starch serving u a reserve and march ■ecvudgpsn 
of thowitehaeum of perception. 1 See np reason why the socohidroodkn 
Should net be evolved from Che first - ^ w 
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flip organ ol graviperception is in the tip of the root, and 
st if there— generally in the root-cap—and that* only, that 
Jfapplasts are found But these facts do not entirely L 
harmonise with the statolith theory, as I shall show laterj 
i«n in the section devoted to experimental evidence Here 
f will pnly add that the group of statocytes in the root are 
strongly suggestive of some special function, and those whoi 
deny that they form an organ of graviperception must find 
some other use for them, and this will he no easy task 1 
must not omit to mention the ingenious experiments of 1 
JMccard (04), which prove (if they prove anything) that the 
root-tip is not the seat of the graviperception, but that this 
-quality is found in even greater perfection In the growing 
region of the root But until the whole of the other experi¬ 
mental evidence is proved to be illusory, 1 must suspend 
judgment on Piccard’s results and treat the question pro¬ 
visionally from our previous standpoint 

The existence of statoliths in regions which have ceased 
Co be capable of ordinary geotropic curvature is at first 
.sight a difficulty Thus Miss Peru has found In the pith 
Ol the watercress (Nasturtium officinale) the most perfect 
4ta|Oplasts, and this in winter, when the capacity for 
jgeotropic curvature was probably absent Again, she has 
Tpund' movable starch in the xylem elements and in the 
cortex of a number of trees In this case we must remember 
that, according to Meischke (99), lost (01), and Baranetzky 
<oi), woody branches of several years' growth are capable 
4 >f geotropic Lurvature If so, graviperceptlve organs must 
exist We must remember, too, that in the regeneration 
-of cuttings, Vochting (78) ha9 shown that gravitation has 
an influence in certain rases.; such cuttings must therefore 
have organs of graviperception Or, if this is not granted 
.as necessary, it seems to me conceivable that falling Btarch- 
grains, though made use of, and in a certain sense 
specialised, for graviperception, should nevertheless exist 
and serve other purposes in the economy of the plant But 
dlls question needs further detailed work 

Lastly, as part of the general question of distribution, 
it must be clearly pointed out that in a large number of 
plants, such as Algs and Fungi, no statoliths are known 
to exist, though their complete absence has not been proved L 
Here we must either believe in Noll's minute and hitherto 
unseen statoliths or in a different mechanism, such as hydro¬ 
static pressure There is no more impossibility in this state 
of things than in the presence of statoliths in Palsemon and 
their absence in higher animals Add 1 am glad to note 
that both Pfeffer and Czapek are not disinclined to believe 
in die possibility of various forms of graviperception. 


Experimental Evidence 

A flaw runs through a great part of the experimental 
-evidence, which may be illustrated by an experience of my 
own 1 found 1 that seedlings of Setaria and Sorghum 
could be nearly deprived of statoplasts by means of a high 
temperature, and, further, that such destarched plants were 
markedly less geotropic than normal specimens Here 
'Setmed a proof of the theory, unfortunately, however, it 
turned out that the plants in question were also rendered 
less heliotropic These facts make It impossible to allow 
N&mec’s gypsum experiment to be convincing. He caused 

* loss of starch by enclosing roots in plaster of Pans, and 
found that they had in great part lost their geotropic power 
But he did not discover whether this loss depended on dis¬ 
appearance of part of the sense-organ or on general loss of 
•curufrg power, though he has since (oa) made tire interest¬ 
ing observation that roots so treated are capable of hydro¬ 
tropism Again, Nemec found in resting seeds of t'icia 
Faba that the statoliths are undeveloped, and that they 
cappear synchronously with the power of geotropmg Wpuld 
.■not a similar thing be true of the abheliotropism of Smapis 
-roots—1,a , might it not be found tost they were not hehd-1 
-tropic Until the starch appeared? 

• The- same objection must be brought against Haberlandt’s 
otherwise convincing’Observation 1 that'Linum grafting out I 
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of doors in late autumn or winter is both devoid of stoto- 
plasts and Incapable of geotropism, and that the power of 
mrvatUre returns on bringing the plants Indoors, when 
the starch reappears Ihe full value of< these experiments 
cannot be made clear without going into more detail than 
is here admissible They are particularly interesting 
because, as Haberlandt remarks, so far as they prove the 
truth of the statolith theon, they also disprove the pressure 
theory This may also be said of other experiments 
mentioned in the present set non 

We must, 1 think, object on similar grounds to Nemec's 
observations, suggestive though they are, on the absence 
of geotropism m certain individual leaves and rootB which, 
through unknown causes, had no statoliths 1 

The same must be said of the above-mentioned experi¬ 
ments of Haberlandt, in which geotropism is increased by 
rapid shaking in a vertical plane I attempted 1 to avoid 
this fault in the similar experiments with a tuning-fork 
made independently, which showed that the effect of vibra¬ 
tion in increasing reaction Is far greater in the case of 
geotropism than in hehotropism 

Haberlandt (00) made the interesting observation that 
plants deprived of their endodermis by means of an operation 
lose the capacity of geotropism Here, again, we ought to 
know how the operation affects sensitiveness other than 
geotropic, and, as Haberlandt grants, it may perhaps be 
said that the operation is too serious to allow of the found¬ 
ation On it of a very convincing argument 

The question how far the statolith theory is applicable to 
the root Is a difficult one It involves the old and apparently 
insoluble difficulty of distinguishing between the removal 
of the tip of the root, considered as a perceptive organ, and 
the effect of the shock of the operation The question Is, 
moreover, complicated by contradictory evidence Accord¬ 
ing to Czapek, cutting off a small part of the root-tip, an 
operation which does not remove the whole of the stato¬ 
liths, Interferes with geotropism in the same way as does 
actual amputation 1 

Nemec, on the other hand, Ends evidence for the operation 
depending on the removal of the sense-organ , for accord¬ 
ing to him the power of geotropmg does not return with 
the appearance of general symptoms of recovery, suih as 
rell division and the growth of a callus, but only with the 
actual reappearance of statocytes 

Ndmec's most recent experiments * are confirmatory of 
this result He finds that Lupin roots, from which } mm , 
i mm , and 1} mm respectively are cut off, behave differ¬ 
ently The A mm lot were clearly geotropic in seven 
'hours, While no curvature occurred in the others After 
a further interval of thirteen hours the 1 mm lof had curved 
Mrrroscopjc examination showed that statopLpbts had 
appeared in these roots, but not in the 1} min It>t, which 
showed no geotropism It is particularly interesting that 
according to Ndmec the statoplasts appeared in a new 
growth which was visible as a slight convexity of the cut 
surface * 

An experiment by Nemec with the roots of V Faba must 
also be mentioned One millimetre was cut from the Lips 
of each of a number of roots, and they were all placed hori¬ 
zontally They Were examined after fifteen hours, when 
considerable variety in the result of the operatiqn was 
evident, some of the roots had bent geotropically, while 
others were still horizontal On cutting sections it was 
found that the geotropic roots had statoplasts, the hori¬ 
zontal ones none. It may of course be said that the result 
depends on the effect of shock lasting longer m some 
individual roots, since, as Czepek has well said, the only 
proof 1 of the disappearance of shock effect is the act of 
rurvlng Bdt since'the operation was approximately the 
same in all the roots, it Is hard to believe Lit such a malicious 
coincidence as that the shod; was smaller in loll those roots 
which produced-statoplasts But It mpy bd Said that shock 
prevented both geotropism pnd aUtppt as t> for matron in 
certain foots 
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Czapek (qr) quotes the experiment of Brunchorst, who 
found that a circular cut round the tip, not deep enough to 
free the terminal part, has the same effect as amputation. 
On the other hand, Nemec 1 states that geotropism persists, 
if the root-tip is cut half through by two opposite incisions 
In different planes, so that the whole of the tissues are 
divided, and yet the tip is not amputated Thus fuur out 
of hve bean-roots treated in this way showed distinct 
geotropism in 5^ hours lhis seems to me a striking result, 
as showing that the shock of the operation is not exclusively 
the decisive element. Nemec has, moreover, shown that if 
geotropic curvature has begun on a normal root, a wound 
interferes with the amount of after-effect, and that the 
precise nature of the wound is not decisive, and this, as far 
as It goes, confirms the assumption that two half-cuts would 
produce as much shock as actual amputation. 

Czapek 1 finds that splitting a bean-root longitudinally 
has the same effect as decapitation This would mean that 
decapitation produces its results by shock only, since in a 
split root there is no removal of the tip 1 think 1 was the 
first to make use of the splitting of roots in this connection 
I wished to show - the incorrectness of Wiesner's view— 
viz , that amputation prevents geotropism by checking 
growth In my experiments the split roots were greatly 
checked in growth, but curved geotropically, behaving in 
this respect quite differently from amputated specimens 

Another striking bit of evidence on Czapek's side of the 
question 4 is the fact that Lupin roots from which 11 f mm 
of the tip has been removed, and which, therefore, contain 
no statoliths," show the remarkable homogentisin reaction 
which he has convincingly proved to be a symptom of gravi- 
perception Czapek adds that the same is true of roots 
from which 1 mm. has been removed It seems to mq that 
Ndmec's reply to this* is of value He finds that the 
root-cap in Lupin is variable in length, but always longer 
than 4 mm , therefore, in the roots from which J mm 
only was removed there should have been some statocyte 
tissue remaining Even after the removal of 1 mm 
the root can, according to Nemec, rapidly form stato- 
eytes, since the section is in the neighbourhood of the 
talyptrogen * 

Nemec suggests it to be conceivable that differences of 
piessure in Czapek’s sense may give rise to the homo¬ 
gentisin reaction, while the true act of graviperception is 
confined to the statoplasts This is no doubt possible, but 
1 confess that, If the homogentisin reaction can occur in 
root-tips which have no statoliths I should consider it a 
strong argument in favour of the view that pressure- 
difference in Czapek's sense supplies the machinery of 
perception in roots Czapek also claims that his experi¬ 
ments with bent-glass tubes (Czapek, 95) prove the gravi- 
perceptlve region of the root not to be confined to the 
region of statoplasts, since if the root-cap alone Is in 
the vertical branch of the tube, geotropic curvature is 
not excluded Nfimec (04) has attempted a rejoinder lo 
this objection, with what success readers must judge for 
themselves 

It will be seen that, in my opinion, the balance of evidence 
Is not fatal to the statolith theory Czapek, who treats the 
question in a broad and liberal spirit, is by no means in¬ 
clined to deny that statoliths have a share in gravipercep- 
tion, all he claims to prove is that the statoplasts do not 
supply the whole of the mechanism It is not easy for an 
upholder of the theory to allow this much in the present 
stage of the controversj The best way of testing the 
theory Is by comparing the distribution of geotropism with 
that of statoliths; and if we are to allow, in all cases which 
are opposed to the statolith theory, that the stimulus depends 
on pressure differences In Czapek's sense, we deprive our¬ 
selves of the best means of proving the truth or falsehood 
of our theory. Those who uphold the theory must have the 
courage of their opinions and finally trust to the-facts of 
distribution But further knowledge is necessary before 
such a judgment ran fairly be made 
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Centrifugal force. 

Jost 1 objects that plants on a centrifugal machine do 
not behave as the theory would lead us to expect Thus fet 
found that certain roots and seedlings showed gedtropfc 
curvature, although the statoplasts were scattered through 
the cell, not spread out on the cell-walls furthest from tne 
axis of rotation Miss Pertz 1 and I have repeated some 
of Jost's experiments, and have come to an opposite con¬ 
clusion We find that betana does not curve with a centri¬ 
fugal force of less than o os g , and this is about the limit 
for visible displacement of the starch-grains As the centri¬ 
fugal force increases up to o 04 g we get slight amounts of 
curvature and slight amounts of starch displacement The 
two phenomena cannot be accurately compared, but so much 
is dear . that the result of Knight's experiment is not 
destructive of the statolith theory, but, on the contrary, is 
roughly in harmony with it 

The result of an intermittent stimulus may seem to some 
a difficulty Jost 1 produced geotropic curvature by placing 
seedlings in the horizontal and vertical positions for alternate 
periods of 3} minutes With alternate periods of 50* hori¬ 
zontal and a r 30* vertical he sometimes failed to get a 
geotropic curve, and exposures if less than 50' always failed. 
It is commonly said that 15-25 minutes are needed for the 
starch to fall on to horizontal cell-walls, and it may seem, 
therefore, that in these experiments neither 34 minutes nor* 
a fortiori, 50* could produce a change of position in the 
statoliths, and that therefore the experiment is destructive 
to the theory. But this would be a wrong conclusion, for, 
according to my experience, the falling time of starch is 
often less than 15 minutes, and e\en if this were not so 
there would be no difficulty In understanding the above 
experiments, for, as Jost allows ( lot cil ), and as Nemec 
(02) has also pointed out, the statoplasts may stimulate the 
cell without tne occurrence of any visible displacement, for 
if the statoplasts do not fall over and spread out on the 
horizontal walls there must be a column or heap of starch- 
grains, the height of which equals the width of the cell, 
resting on the lateral wall of the cell instead of, as in the 
normal position, a shallower layer pressing on the basal 
wall Here we have plain conditions of differentiation 
between the vertical and horizontal positions 

The same considerations apply to the whole question of 
what is known as the geotropic presentation time 4 —i e , the 
minimal period of honzontalitv needed to induce a tropic 
curvature It has been said that the presentation time 
corresponds with the time needed for the statoliths to fall 
on to the horizontal walls of the sensitive cells It seems 
to me that we hardly hove knowledge enough to be certain 
of this coincidence, and since, as above pointed out, the 
statoliths may begin to stimulate before they are visibly 
displaced, the question is not one of much interest or de¬ 
serving of special inquiry 


Theoretical 


Elfving's * well-known experiment with grass haulms 
shows that (in this instance) the action of the klinostat 
depends, not on the prevention of all graviperoeption, but 
on the equal distribution of stimulus 4 But other plants 
react differently—that is to say, they do not exhibit increased 
rectilinear growth on the klmoacat This can beat be 
accounted for, as Noll 1 suggests, by the supposition that the 
equally distributed stimulus tends to produce a simultaneduk 
increase and decrease of growth-rate on opposite sides of 
the rotating plant 1 We, therefore, get in an indirect way 
evidence in favour of what has not been directly proved— 
namely, that in geotropic curvature the diminution of growth 
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Qd live concave ride [a not the result of compression pro¬ 
duced by increased growth on the convex ride, but rather 
an Independent reaction. It U necessary, therefore, to 
Inquire what theoretical conclusions may be fairly made as 
to the stimulation correlated with such a mechanism of 
curvature, Noll 1 uses the term “ Reizfeld," or " stimu¬ 
lation-area,” to express the regions in which graviperception 
occurs. The distribution of these areas Is expressed in 
diagrams which serve as shorthand methods of recording 
the geotropic reactions of various organs All such ways 
of clarifying and expressing our ideas of the laws of per¬ 
ception are useful. I must confess that I da not find Noll's 
terminology easy to use, and I prefer to express the same 
Ideas in terms of the distribution of the pressure of stato¬ 
liths on the different parts of the ectoplasm of the gravt- 
■ensltlve cells 

Imagine an apogeotropic shoot placed in the horizontal 
position as shown in longitudinal radial section in Fig a, 
where C and O are the cortical tissues and the seat of 
motile power, E and E' the endodermis, the supposed region 
of graviperceptlon, M, the central tissues, which do not 
concern us. 

The fact that the statoliths now rest on the horizontal 
(tangential) walls differentiates the horizontal from the 
vertical position of stable equilibrium But what rircum- 
Btance is there that can be conceived to originate curvature 
in one direction more than another? It can only be that 
in the endodermis E on the physically upper Bide the stato¬ 
liths rest on the inner tangential wall, whereas in E' they 



stimulation of the tangential walla will come into action 
and bring the root back to the vertical. To translate into 
the language of the statolith theory, It is not necessary to 
assume that the lower walls of the graviperceptive cells are 
sensitive to the pressure of the statoliths—the sensitiveness 
of the tangential walls will suffice. The experiment above 
mentioned does not therefore seem to prove that an ortho¬ 
tropic organ in stable equilibrium is stimulated. But it is 
quite conceivable that a stimulus might be originated by the 
toss of pressure on the lower wall, for this would be a well- 
marked change in the internal condition of the cell, and 
therefore might become associated with a reflex Thus, 
when an organ is placed horizontal the stimulus from the 
pressure of statoliths on the lateral walls (now horizontal) 
may be combined with, or in some way influenced by, the 
loss of pressure on the terminal wall of the cell which was 
formerly horizontal But if the absence of pressure on a 
cell-wall acts in this way are we not bound to consider the 
pressure (when present) as a stimulus 7 I think we are, and 
therefore, though I do not think that the particular experi¬ 
ment referred to supplies the necessary evidence, I hold the 
lower wall of an orthotropic cell to bn sensitive to the 
sLunulus of statoliths, though such stimulus cannot be of a 
directive nature 

Since an organ when acruratnly inverted 1 and prevented 
from Lirrumnutating receives no impulse to curve, it is 
assumed that the normally upper cell-wall (which is now 
below) is not stimulated Acrordmg to the statolith theory 
it is inconceivable that the organ should curve, since uniform 
pressure on the horizontal terminal wall i annot determine 
the direction in which such curve shall begin. 

But though no directive stimulus seems to be a possible 
result of uniform pressure on the end-walls, it does not follow 
that such pressure has no effect It seems to me that such 
a striking change as pressure on a wall which in normal 
circumstances does not receive pressure may very well modify 
the result of the normal stimulation of the lateral walls of 


Fig 7 

rest on the outer wall Ihis view agrees with Noll’s hypo¬ 
thesis of the arrangement of stimulation-areas. There is no 
difficulty in believing that the inner and outer tangential 
walls have different individualities Vuchting's work J on 
transplantation seems to indicate that this Is the case And 
if this analogy with formative polarity is not allowable, we 
mult still insist that the presumption is in favour of E and 
E' in Fig a being in different conditions, since we have 
certainly no right to assume that the outer and inner walls 
are identical in what we have called their individuality. 

It is not here necessary to go into the question whether 
the radial walls of the endodermis are or are not sensitive, 
since the problem of geotropism in its broad outlines is not 
concerned with it a 

The Position of Maximum Stimulation 

This problem Involves the question whether an orthotropic 
organ in the vertical position is or is not freed from stimulus 
We will first take the question as to the existence of a 
stimulus In the normal (i.e „ not the inverted) position. One 
of Pfoffer's 4 arguments for the existence of a stimulus is 
aa follows. A root having been allowed to cspva from the 
horizontal to the vertical position is placed on a klinostat, 
and after a time the curve disappears It is therefore 
assumed that there existed a geo tropic stimulus keeping the 
root curved until the stimulus In question was rendered 
inoperative by the klinostat, when the rectipetallty of the 
root could have free play. But it Is not a necessary con¬ 
clusion that while the root lx strictly vertical any stimulus 
la acting If from some Internal cause the root leavfes the 
vertical, the ordinary geotropic curvature depending on the 


the cell 

Czapek 3 has shown that with both stems and roots the 
gravistimulus is greater when the organ is removed from 
the normal vertical position by 135° than when it deviates 
from the normal by 45 0 In the case of an apogeotropic 
shoot the position of the starch in the endoderm is given 
In Fig 3 The pressure of the starch on the lateral walls 
is the same in the two cases In 1 , however, the starch 
rests partly on the basal wall (B), while in 11 it rests, to 
the same degree, on the apical wall (A). On the usual 
assumption that the basal and apical walls hre insensitive, 
there is nothing to differentiate 1 from 11. I cannot help 
suspecting that the pressure on the apical wall does in some 
way affect the sensitiveness of the tangential walls. If the 
pressure on the wall (A) was In itself the decisive element we 
should expect the stimulus to increase as the angle increased 
—from rjg 0 to nearly 180 0 —which is not the case From 
m> point of view we can dimly understand why 135° should 
be the position of maximum stimulation It would be thr 
result of a compromise, being a position in which the com¬ 
bined pressure on both lateral and apical walls was as high 
as possible 8 —a mean, in fa^t, between full pressure on the 
lateral walls (as In the horizontal position) and full pressure 
on the apical walls (as in the vertical position), 

If some such theory is not adopted we must imagine with 
Haberlandt that the difference between positions 1 and 11 
depends on the weight of the statoliths in 1 being on the 
basal half of the lateral wall, and on the apical half in 11 
It seems to me that the difference of sensitiveness in the 
two regions would have to be very great, considering that 
in the horizontal position, in which the graviitimulus is 
less than in position \u, the full pressure df a considerable 
fraction of the total starch acts on the supposed extra¬ 
sensitive region of the cell-wall 

But when all has been said there remains a difficulty with 
which I do not know hoW to deal It is clear that, accord¬ 
ing to either theory, the critical position should be the hori- 

1 In the whria of ihisducuuion the organs are (opposed id be supported 
by the morphological bank 
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zonta), and that as the organ is moved further and further 
from the normal (in successive experiments) the geotropic 
reaction ought to increase decidedly as the horizontal la 
passed , and this is not the case 

Diageo tropum 

The diagram, Fig. a, will serve to represent a diageo- 
tropic organ In stable equilibrium. In spite of the fact 
that it is at rest In the horizontal position, we must assume 
that the tangential (horizontal) walls of the endodernus are 
sensitive to the pressure of the statoplasts For when the 
organ Is placed obhauely it has the power of returning, by 
curvature, to the horizontal, and this requires that the plant 
«hall distinguish up from down IT its apex is above the 
horizon it must curve downwards, i e , towards that side on 
which the statoplasts rest on the external walls of the endo- 
derm cells, and vice versa if the apex Is below the horizon 
But what signal tells the plant that it is not horizontal? 
This can only be effected by the statoplasts pressing on the 
basal or apical walls, as in Fig 3 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that when a diageo- 
tropic organ is Axed vertically, the apex being up or down/ 
no curvature follows This, according to the usual idea, 
would mean that the terminal walls are not sensitive But 
the walls must be sensitive in some way, or the plant would 
not react to the gravlstimulus, as it undoubtedly does The 
only conclusion I can come to is that the position of the 
statoliths shown in Fig 3, in which they rest partly on the 
terminal wall and partly on the lateral (tangential) wall, 



1 U. 

Fig 3 


must be capable of giving the combined stimulus/ as above 
suggested 

Personally I do not attach great importance to the details 
of how the statoliths act on the different walls of the cells, 
although as part of the history of the inquiry 1 feel bound 
to discuss it The broad fact that the statoliths rest on 
different parts of the cell-walls when the g’eotropic organ is 
placed at different angles with the vertical seems to me 
sufficient The precise manner in which various reactions 
are associated with the position of the statoliths may be 
confessed to be for the present beyond our knowledge or 
powers of imagination, and such confession need not weaken 
the position of our theory 

Finally, I desire to say a word on a subject having but 
a remote connection with my theme There is at the present 
time a tendency to pay an increasing attention to what Is 
known as rectlpetality or autotropism—viz , the inherent 
rapacity of rectilinear growth In my Cardiff Address' to 
Section D 1 showed that rectlpetality is really part of the 
phenomena of drcumnutatlon. We must believe that 
rectlpetality does not merely come into play in those com¬ 
paratively crude experimental Instances In which a geotroplc 
curvature is flattened out by means of growth on the 
kllnostat We must believe that It also corrects curvatures 
which arise from the slight irregularity of normal every¬ 
day growth This will Imply that normal growth Is built 

1 Csapek (oB p 443) Noll (9s, p 37) had foreseen on Iheore Seal grounds 
that ihi' would prove to be ibe cue See ilu Noll (90, p 473) 
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of a series of internal corrections( In other words, of dreum- 
nutation. The point I wish now to emphasise It that the* 
stimuli, be they of geotroplc or any other nature, should be> 
conceived as actlhg not on a stationary but on fi rqoving 
plant—acting, in fact, on the spontaneous correcting PPWPr 1 
whether we call it rectlpetality, autotropism, or dreum- 
hu tat ion. It is Impossible to say how this consideration 
might modify our speculations as to the manner of action 
of the gravistimulus It is quite conceivable that It might' 
not alter our theoretic views at all, but without more know¬ 
ledge we cannot be certain My only point at present is 
that if we are led into contradictions or confusion by attempts' 
to analyse what goes on ui the gravisensitive region accord¬ 
ing to the statolith theory, such a result must not be held 
to be fatal to the theory until we know more of the problem 
In conclusion—and to clear our minds of the doubtful 
speculations in which I have entangled myself—I should like 
to reiterate my belief in the general, though not the 
universal, applicability of the statolith theory. I find It 
Impossible to doubt that, in the case of the higher plants, 
sensitiveness to the pressure of heavy bodies will be found 
to be by far the most important, if not the exclusive, mean# 
by which gravity is perceived We have Been that the 
stimulus must depend on weight, and since neither the 
theory 0/ radial pressure nor Noll’s supposition of stimu¬ 
lation by small unknown bodies lends itself to experimental 
inquiry we are driven, as practical people, to test the views 
of Haberlandt and Nlmec. 

I base my belief partly on what I have already said, 
namely, that geotropism, being an adaptive reflex action, 
must during its development have been correlated, by that 
mysterious bond which unites stimulus to reaction, with 
some change, by which in the natural course of events it is 
uniformly preceded Now the most obvious change which 
precedes geotropism Is the disturbance of the falling starch- 
grams This fact, together with what we know of the dis¬ 
tribution of statoplasts, would almost force conviction on 
me But Lhis is not the whole of the evidence We know* 
from Ndmec’s researches that the protoplasm. In the cells 
assumed to be sense-organs, is sensitive to the pressure of 
the statoplasts, and we know from zoological evidence that 
heav> bodies resting on a sensitive surface can function as 
a sense-organ for gravitation Finally, the experimental 
evidence, though not absolutely convincing, has not revealed 
any Absolute bar to our belief in the statolith theory, and 
has brought to light a number of facts harmonising with 
it in a remarkable manner. It seems to me that the theory 
of Nemec and Haberlandt may fairly hold the field untU 
a better theory of graviperception and a better theory of 
the function of falling starch-grains are established 
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THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ZOOLOGY. 

''THE smoothness with which the complicated arrangements 
* for the reception and housing of so many guests were 
carried out, and the kindness and hospitality of the welcome 
extended to them, formed a good augury for the success of 
the sixth International Congress of Zoology, which opened 
at Berne on Monday, August ij. On the previous day the 
members, gathered from many parts of the world, were 
received by the reception committee at the railway station, 
and Invited afterwards by the Mayor of thti city to a 
11 symposium 11 in the “ Kornhauskeller ” The gaiety of 
the assembly, which did not break up until a late hour, 
formed an agreeable prelude to the work of the congress, 
which was throughout interspersed with pleasant entertain¬ 
ments* 

At the general meeting the next morning Prof. Studer, the 
preeident, chose as the subject of his address the Swiss 
fauna, to the study of which he has devoted so much of 
hit life* Prof. Perrier, of Paris, as president of the 
permanent committee, thereupon expressed his feeling! of 
gratitude to the Swiss Government and to the authorities 
of tho canton of Berne for the hospitality which had been 
extended tb the mmbers of the borigress The following 
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gentlemen, Profs Studer, Minot, Grassi, and Perrier, were 
afterwards elected presidents for the general meetings, and 
Profs Emery, Fujn, S pen gel, Osborn, v Graff, Pelseneer, 
Lonnberg, Blanchard, Chun, v. Wijhe, Lang, and Drs 
Horvath, Stejneger, Stiles, and Miller as vice-presidents The 
meeting also agreed to divide into seven sections, viz, — 
General Zoology, president, Prof Salensky; Vice-president, 
Mr Schlumberger, secretary, Dr. Gurwitsch Vertebrate 
(systematic), president, Dr Jentink, vice-president, Dr 
Scharff, secretary, Dr Andrd Vertebrate (anatomy, Ac.), 
president. Prof. Montlcelli, vice-president. Dr Bashford 
Dean, secretary, Dr. Penard Invertebrate (excluding 
Arthropods), president, Prof Ehlers, vice-president, Prof 
Koehler, secretary, Dr Fuhrmann Arihropoda, president, 
Prof Heymons; vice-president. Dr. Janet, secretary, Dr 
hteck Applied Zoology, president. Prof. Hoek , vice-presi¬ 
dent, Prof Plate, secretary, Dr Duerst Zoogeography, 
president. Prof Hdrouard, vice-president, Prof. Blaslua, 
secretary, Dr Roux. 

Two propositions had been received by the president, Prof 
Studer, one from the Prince of Monaco, to hold the next 
congress at Monaco, and another from the zoologists of the 
United States of America After due consideration of these 
proposals, it was decided by the permanent committee and 
by the delegates 0/ the scientific societies to recommend that 
the latter invitation be accepted, which was unanimously 
adopted at the general meeting, it was therefore agreed 
that the next congress, in 1907, should be held at Boston, 
and that Prof. Agassiz be asked to preside Prof Minot 
expressed the hope that it might be possible to place at the 
disposal of the European zoologists a large steamer, which 
would call for them at Hamburg, Cherbourg, and South¬ 
ampton 

Subsequently, Prof Blanchard gave an interesting 
address on the production of disease in man by animal 
parasites, and also pointed out in how many ways zoological 
discoveries had aided not only the elucidation and diagnoais 
of disease, but also Its cure, after which Prof Lang made 
some remarks on the life of the Swiss naturalist, Alexander 
Monzi, born in 1B06 at Chur, who, some years before the 
appearance of Darwin’s 11 Origin of Species," had pub¬ 
lished a paper in which he promulgated the theory of 
evolution and supported the view that man had evolved 
from the higher animals 

At one of the later general meeting*, Profs Salensky, 
Osborn, Chun, Hoek, and Sarasin delivered addresses Prof 
Salensky referred to the results of the most recent investi¬ 
gations of the life-history and anatomy of the mammoth, 
and exhibited photographs of a specimen in jitu (already 
noticed in Nature), as well as preparations of the skin, 
muscles, hairs, Ac. It seems now to be a well established 
fact that the mammoth was a northern species feeding 
especially on conifers, but also on cyperaceous, gramin¬ 
aceous, and leguminous plants. The recently discovered 
stages In the evolution of the horse and contemporary 
mammals in North America formed the subject of Prof 
Osborn’s lecture, while Prof Chun dealt with the vertical 
distribution of the marine plankton 

Altogether more than four hundred goologlsfts, many of 
whom brought one or more members 0 ! their family, took 
part in the congress. The general meetings were held In 
the large ball of the Swiss House of Parliament, and the 
sections met in the lecture rooms of the splendid university 
buildings, of which the country is justly proud 

I —General Zoology 

It has been assumed that the South American Stegomyia 
was the means of transferring a blood parasite to man, 
which gave rise to yellow fever, Prof Goeldi, of Para, 
however, gave reasons for his belief that this disease Is 
not due to any blood parasite, but to an organic toxin which 
he discovered in the saliva of Stegomyia. 

The zoological aspect of De Vries's mutation theory was 
discussed by Prof. Plate, who recognised that the theory 
signified an important advance of knowledge In to far* as 
It showed that sudden changes could arise m the organism 
which were highly transmissible, hut he'urged that a sharp 
morphological boundary could not be drawn between 
variations and mutations. The former must be considered 
as changes with a slight capacity of Inheritance, the latter 
as such with a high' capacity, 
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As the result of anatomical investigations In butterflies! 
Mr. Petersen, of Reval, attempted to show that all species 
can be distinguished morphologically by their reproductive 
organs, and that it is through physiological Isolation that 
varieties form the starting point for new species 

Prof Maas reviewed the experiments he had carried out 
in depriving young sponges of carbonate of lime before their 
metamorphosis 

Prof Vejdovski demonstrated the presence of a nucleus 
in Bacterium Gammon, already described (cf Centralblatt 
J Baktenologie , 1901 and 1904), while Prof Looss, of 
Cairo, indicated how the larva of Ancylostomum and 
Strongyloides migrate through the hair-follides of the 
human hand into lymph- or blood-vessels, and from there 
reach the intestine by way of the heart, lungs, and air 
passages 

II —Vbrtebrata (Systematic) 

Several papers of particular interest were discussed in 
this section Among these may be mentioned that of Prof 
Scott, of Princeton, on the Miocene mammals of Patagonia. 
He referred to the fact that the fossil rodents all belong 
to the Histricomorpha, of which South America is still the 
headquarters The Edentata are represented by the three 
orders Gravigrada, Dasypoda, and Giyptodontia Several 
orders of ungulates, he remarked, displayed striking 
similarities to northern orders, but these similarities must 
be looked upon us convergent developments, and not due to 
a common descenr 

Mr Bieler, of Lausanne, described the skull of an 
extremely small bear obtained in the Alps some years ago, 
which he Identified as belonging to l/rjus formicanus 
An artificially produced hybrid between Triton cr is tat us 
and T marmoratus was exhibited by Dr Wolterstorff, who 
remarked on its identity with Triton Blasu 

Mr Borodine, of St Petersburg, described the herrings 
of the Caspian, in which sea he was able to distinguish no 
less than five species, three of which were essentially marine 
forms 

Recent studies and discoveries m the evolution of the 
horse, with lantern demonstrations, formed the subjut of 
an interesting lecture by Prof Osborn, who mentioned that 
more than a hundred more or less complete skeletons of 
hordes and horse-like animals had been found fossil in North 
America He thought he had established the fact that 
horses were polyphyletic, there being four or five con¬ 
temporary senes in the Miocene, but that the direct origin 
of the genus Equus in North America was not established 
with certainty 

Prof von Mdhely’s paper dealt with the skull and denti¬ 
tion of the species of Spalax, a small East Furopcan rodent 
As the result of his careful investigations he was able not 
only to demonstrate that the twelve spec ies described 
hitherto could be reduced to three, but that the origin of 
the latter was clearly traceable from an extinct form by 
gradual mutations, due chieflv to selection 

Prof Tornler dwelt on the subject of the origin and 
significance of the coloration of the skin in reptiles, and 
attempted to demonstrate that those parts which were folded 
during the animals' movements were less well nourished 
than the remaining parts, and were therefore lighter in 
colour 


III — Vbrtebrata (Anatomy and Embryology) 

Dr Kerbert referred to the fact that the giant salamander 
of Japan in the aquarium at Amsterdam had produce 
young, and described the eggs of the species, while Dr 
Bashford Dean/'of New York, pointed out the peculiarity 
in the development of Chimaera ColUci 
The specimens of Ceratodus brought back from Auttralu 
by the Semon Expedition enabled Prof Burckhardt, of Basle 
to undertake some anatomical investigation of its centra 
nervous system, of which the author exhibited Illustration! 
and models, and he also showed some reconstructions 0 
fossil vertebrates not hitherto figured 

Prof van Wijhe, of Groningen, gave a demonstration 01 
the development of the skull in elasmobranchs, while Prof 
Ifflnnberg, of Stockholm, exhibited a festal EUphas cyclotis 
apd made aome remarks on the homologies of the avlai 
bill 

t> I ^^IMnf P of Basle, communicated the results of hn 
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investigations on the anatomy of Lamargus, and Mr. Bids 
spoke on the hatching of Anuran tadpoles and the function 
of Kupfer's “ Stimknospe " He also exhibited t*rqf 
Kerr's slides of the early development of the motor nerve 
trunks in Leptdostren paradoxa 

IV —In vbrtebrata (exclusive of Arihropoda ) 

Prof Meyer, of Kasan, described the primitive ambulacra] 
system in Echmoderms, and the diaphragm-aacs which serve 
to swell the head tentacles in terrebelloid annelids, and dis¬ 
cussed the theoretical bearings resulting from a comparison 
of these somewhat similar structures 

Prof Salensky gave an account of the prototroch, and also 
referred to the formation of cudotnesoblast of the larva of 
Echiurus, while the morphology of the cardial organa of 
Appendimlaria formed the subject of another of his papers 

A description of the mode of nutrition of the embryos of 
Purpura was then given by Prof Pelseneer It appears that 
the majority of the ova undergo an irregular segmentation 
and form a vitelline mass, on which a few embryos fix them¬ 
selves and absorb it completely 

Profs Caullery and Mcsnil exhibited preparations of two 
(.celomic annelid parasites The first of these, Pelmato - 
sphaera polycirri, forming numerous spheres, is allied to the 
Orthonertida, and lives in the general bndw'uvilv of the 
host Tho next, Sphaeractmomyxon Stolei, is the first 
marine representative of the Actinomvxids, and inhabits 
marine Oligochxts 

Prof Fuhrmann, of Neuch 4 tel, described the three known 
species of Cestodcs in which the sexes are in distinct in¬ 
dividuals, and which are characterised by very marked 
dimorphism 

It was urged by Prof Monticelli, oF Naples, chat the 
1 emnocephala, for which he proposes the name of ILutyloda, 
should be looked upon as constituting a group distinct from 
the Platelminthes 

The most exciting exhibition in this section, and, indeed, 
one of the most fascinating features of the congiess, was 
a kmematograph demonstration of the development of one 
of the Botryllids Ihese were kept in a flat-sided glass 
jar to which a constant stream of fresh sea-water was 
supplied Taking a senes of photographs at certain regular 
intervals by means of an ingeniously constructed registering 
Lamera, Prof Pizon, of Nantes, slu eroded in producing 
before the audience a continuous and rapid picture of the 
gradual evolution of the colonies of the Tunicate Prof 
Marcv had shown us some years ago hoiy the quick move¬ 
ments of animals such as the horse ajtfJ'Ahe dog could be 
redured on the screen to slow motions, while Prof Pizon 
now demonstrated how this can he accomplished irt a con- 
\erse manner 

V —Arihropod\ 

Most of the papers in this section dealt with ants Dr. 
Forel brought forward some new biological observations, In 
the course of which he mentioned that there were now about 
4000 species known, and 900 varieties, while Prof Emery 
discussed the origin of ants’ nests, Dr v Buttel-Reepen 
the insect colonics in general, Mr Pidron the problem of 
recognition among ants, and Prof Goeldl, of Para, the 
mushroom gardens constructed by Alia cephalotes 

A few other papers dealt with Lepldoptera, such as that 
of the Countess v Linden on the Influence of the with¬ 
drawal of oxygen during the pupal stage on the sham of 
butterflies, ana that of Mr Pictet on variations produced 
in butterflies by changing the food of their caterpillars and 
by humidity 

Two communications deserve a special reference, viz Pro/ 
Blanc's discovery of a Caprellid in the Lake of Geneva, and 
Prbf Heymons's paper on the development of the Sollfuga 
Prof Blanc exhibited a female specimen of an undeacribed 
Podallrlus, a marine genus of crustacean, and mentioned 
that other invertebrates allied to marine forms were known 
to inhabit the lake The development of the Sollfuga 
agrees, according to Prof Hey mo ns, iji all important respects 
with that of the Arachnida, but it offers no clue to any closer 
relationship with inserts, as some authors seem to think 

V —Applied Zoology 

Dr. Jentink's discourse on tfaa (deal natural history 
museum Was delivered In, this section The director Of the 
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Linden Museum Advocates (he complete separation of the 
study and exhibition series, and insists on the great import¬ 
ance of the absolute protection of the specimens from firej 
duet, and light 

Prof. Plate described a new microscope suitable for ex¬ 
hibition in museums , Prof Forel a new method of collecting 
Specimens inhabiting the deep water in lakes, while Prof 
Fujil, of Tokyo, referred to some micro-technical apparatus 
of his own invention. 

Finally, a demonstration was given on the Installations 
of the 11 concilium bibliographicum, ,J by Dr Field 

VI 1 — Zoogeography. 

Mr Schmidt, of St Petersburg, explained the distribution 
of the fishes in the northern Pacific, and mentioned that the 
northern fauna of Japan should be considered as belonging 
to the Arctic region, and that the fishes of southern Japan 
and the west coast of North America are very distinct from 
those of the northern parts 

Prof Simroth gave his views on the origin of the Alps, 
based chiefly on the distribution of the Mollusca Dr 
PellegrJn, of Pans, described the fish-fauna found in Lake 
Tchad and the Chan River, which he declares to be very 
similar to that of the Nile. 

Prof Forel gave his experiences on the occurrence of 
Lariu rtdibundus on the Lake of Geneva It appears that 
thousands of these gulls are present on the shores of the 
lake during winter, and that they migrate northward in 
March, to return again in October with their young A 
few remain all the year round The principal lines of migra¬ 
tion of birds across Switzerland were then described by 
Prof Fatlo, of Geneva 

The congress ended with a couple of days of most pleasant 
social intercourse. The members were afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the beauties of the Bernese Oberland during 
an excursion along the Lake of Thun, and an afternoon 
spent at Interlaken, where a final meeting was held in the 

Kursaal " Saturday was devoted to a trip to Geneva, 
where, after a lunch and a visit ro the museums, the vener¬ 
able Mr de Saussure entertained the guests at his country 
seat near the city, and a Venetian f 6 te with fireworks 
brought the congress to a close 


ROTATION OF SATURN'S RINGS 

QN 1903 November 6, 5b 25m , I observed a large 
^ diffused white spot a little north-east of the extremity 
of the western ansa. It was placed on the bright nm of 
the interior ring, just bordering Cassini's division, and 
appeared to extend faintly over the outer ring 
November 7 was clouay, but on November 8 there was 
a clear sky and pretty good definition, but no certain differ¬ 
ences of tint could be remarked in the individual rings 
On November 9, 5b 10m., the planet was very faint, and 
the tWG anss seemed equally bright At 5I1. 50m , how¬ 
ever, the western ansa was decidedly the more luminous, and 
the aspect appeared similar to that on November 6 

November to, n, 1a, and 13 were cloudy, November 14 
was stormy with fine intervals, but definition was very un¬ 
steady, and no white spot could be discerned on the rings 
On November 15 there was a clear, frosty sky At 
5h com., under good definition, the ring seemed notably 
brighter on western than on eastern ansa 
On November 16 definition was very bad, and no details 
could be satisfactorily made out November 17 was cloudy 
Ort November 18, 5K to 5b 40m , there was a good deal 
of fog, and the planet's Image appeared very faint The 
Eastern ansa seemed decidedly brighter than the other, but 
the luminosity appeared diffused and not caused by a definite 
spot. 

No satisfactory observations were secured after the latter 
date. The weather was extremely unsettled, and deQn|tlon 
generally very bad, so that though the planet wal ex¬ 
amined, whenever visible, until December n, no further 
inequalities in the luminosity of the rings were noted 
Jfhe bright area seen on November 6 and several other 
evpmhffs appeared recurrent in same position at intervals 
of* 3 days, Whence, L infer that the rotation period of the 
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ring Is about 14I1. 34m. This determination Is, however, 
extremely rough, and only ueeful ai affording evidence of 
the approximate value 

After 1 had arrived at this result, I consulted various 
authors to find what previous estimates had been made as 
to the rotation of the rings 

Laplace theoretically computed that the ring ought to 
rotate in toh. 33m 36s (Chambers’s " Descriptive 

Astronomy," third edition, p 143) In Laplace's " System 
du Monde," however, it is stated that Saturn rotates in 
0428 day and the ring in 0437 day, the equivalents being 
= loh 16m 173s and toh 29m 16 8s 

Sir W Herschel, from a spot or luminous point seen on 
the interior ring in July, 1789, ascertained that the ring 
revolved round the ball in loh 3am 154s (Phil, Trans, 
1790, vol lxxx p 479) 

Secchi obtained many measures of Saturn's system in 
1854-6, and apparently detected an ellipticity in the rings, 
for the discordances were considerable, and harmonised at 
intervals of 3 and 9 days He concluded that a period 
corresponding to that which a satellite would have if 
situated on the outer ring, viz 

14b, 33m 189 , 

would satisfy them (Monthly Notices, vol xvi p. 5a) 
The correspondence between Secchi’s period and my own 
roughly ascertained value, being quite independent, is 
rather singular 

Now that Saturn is very favourably visible, it is to be 
hoped that observers will frequently examine the rings for 
differences in tint or tone which may afford material for the 
rotation period to be re-determined 

W F Donning 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Iiik title of professor has been conferred on Dr. Karl 
Sihreber, of Greifswald, for physics, and on Dr Robert 
Pschorr, of Berlin, for chemistr> 

Mr Alexander Lauder, senior demonstrator in chemistry 
in the University College of North Wales, Bangor, has been 
appointed lecturer in agricultural rhenmtry m the Edin¬ 
burgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 

In connection with the technical college which will shortly 
be proceeded with at Stoke-on-lrent, it is proposed to have 
a school of pottery, which shall not only tram pupils, but 
also act as a central advisory and analytical department for 
manufacturers There will also be a mining department 
I he estimated cost of the building, some 35,000! , has been 
practically assured, the North Staffordshire Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers contributing 4000I , the 
Staffordshire County Council 4000! , the training authority 
booo l , while close on 10,000/ has been promised as voluntary 
contributions 

Dr Anton Lamps and Dr Hans Benndorf, of Vienna, 
and Dr F Streintz, of Graz, have been appointed extra¬ 
ordinary professors of physics Herr Reinhold Lutz has 
been appointed professor of mechanical engineering at the 
Aachen Technical College, Dr. George Schlesinger professor 
of the theory of mechanical Implements in the Berlin 
Technical College Dr Karl Rohn, now professor of 
geometrical drawing in Dresden, has been appointed pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Leipzig as from 
April i, 1905 Dr Ludwig Prandtl, now professor at 
Hanover, has been appointed to the chair of technical physics 
and agricultural mechanics at the University of Gottingen. 

The calendar for the session 1904-5 of the Merchant 
Venturers' Technical College, Bristol, indicates several 
improvements which have been made recently at this institu¬ 
tion Among these may be mentioned the new experimental 
steam engine, with Its boiler and measuring appliances, 
and the experimental light and power station now In use 
by the students. The courses for engineering students bevc 
been re-arranged, and provision has been made for a fourth 
year’s course in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineer¬ 
ing The staff of the engineering department* has been 
strengthened by the appointment of an additional lecturer 
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, Sib Hehkv Craik, K.C.B , in his report for the year 1904 
on secondary education In Scotland, says that the examiners 
are of opinion that the teaching of theory is still the weak 
point Jn the instruction in science given In the schools, 
though there has been some improvement since last session. 
This weakness le specially conspicuous In the subjects of 
magnetism, electricity, and hydrostatics It would appear 
that most teachers rely too exclqsively on the experiments 
done by the pupils in the laboratory, and do not supplement 
(hem sufficiently by full discussion and cross questioning, 
and by demonstration experiments It is to be feared that 
the subjects mentioned are too often attempted by boys who 
are not sufficiently equipped with a previous knowledge of 
mathematics and dynamics, who would hav^ been much 
more profitably employed in going through a course in heat 
or chemistry It is satisfactory to find evidence of a 
tendency to simplify the courses followed ih the schools 
The Higher Education Subcommittee of the Lancashire 
Education Committee has issued a senes of circulars detail¬ 
ing the provision made in the county for instruction in 
various branches of agriculture In the first of the 
pamphlets full particulars are given of a scheme of agri¬ 
cultural education to be carried out at the County Council 
Farm, Hutton, the Hams Institute, Preston, and in various 
parts of the county during the session of 1904-5 The 
course In agriculture at the Harris Institute, Preston, 
extends over four years, and is- intended to prepare youths 
for the practical work of a farmer’s life by instructing them 
lh the principles which underlie farming operations, and 
demonstrating—in the lecture room and on the farm— 
modern and scientific methods of agriculture The instruc¬ 
tion Is free to approved students, and, In addition, the County 
Council allows a sum not exceeding ten shillings per week, 
either for board, lodging, or for travelling expenses, to each 
student in full attendance, not being a holder of an agri¬ 
cultural scholarship, who fulfils certain conditions laid 
down The Higher Education Subcommittee has also made 
arrangements to consider applications from local committees, 
agricultural societies, and farmers’ associations, for courses 
of lectures by members of the agricultural staff at the Harris 
Institute, Preston. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, August 29 —M Mucart in the chsir 
—On the fall of Perseids in 1904 Henry Porrotln The 
most favourable evenings for observations were August 9 
to 14 Owing to the exceptional purity of the atmosphere 
at the summit of Mont Mourner (2740 metres) a large numbei 
of meteors were noted As regards their points of appear¬ 
ance, disappearance, velocity, and brightness, the results 
clearly indicate the advantages possessed by stations at high 
altitudes for methodical observations of meteors —On the 
approximate solution of certain congruences Fr£d£ric 
Rlsu.—On the forniulm of tonometry nnd cryoscopy E 
Arlta In a preceding communication it has been shown 
that the expression for the potential of each of the two 
substances in a dilute solution can be deduced from the 
law of van *t Hoff In the present paper these results are 
extended to include the formula connecting the alteration 
of vapour pressure and of freezing point, deduced experi¬ 
mentally by Radult —On a case of globular lightning at 
Autun on July 16 M Hoehs.— On the theory of mncles 
G, Frledel.—The passage from the root to the stem in 
Primula Auricula t H RMoms.—Researches on the assimil¬ 
ation of some ternary substances by the higher plants 
P Mud nnd A Ferrlen From the experiments described, 
it is shown that green plants, like fungi and micro¬ 
organisms, are capable of assimilating sugars, the only 
distinction between the two cases being that the former can 
create these substances at the expense of atmospheric carbon 
dioxide, whilst in the latter, the nitrous and nitric ferments 
are the only ones known to be able to take carbon from 
carbonic acid —On the preservation of fiour by cold M 
tell and, 

. New South Wales 

Lioniaa Society, July 27 —Dr T Stone Dixson, pre*i- 

r t In the chair —Hotes on Australian Coccidm ex Coll 
W Froggatt sylth descriptions of new species, No I 1 
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E Ernest Orssa A species of Chlonaspls found upod lbs 
undersurface of the leaves of Eucalyptus t+retteomis, S mi. 
and the nut-grass Coccid, a species of AntonlfrA, are described 
as new The latter may be classed with the few beneficial 
species of Coccids, as it Is credited with destroying the 
host-plant (Cyperus rotundas, Linn ), a most objectionable 
weed, over a. large area of the Hunter River fiats, N.S W, 
—Three new generic names for Mollusca Captain F W, 
Hutton, F R 5 The author finds, through, the publication 
of the “ Index Zoologicus/’ that the following generic 
names, published by him for land Mollusca, have been fore¬ 
stalled —Pyrrha, by Cabams in Aves, 1B49, Carthsea, by 
Walker in Lepidoptera, 1858, and Rhenea, by SaalmUller 
in Lepidoptera, 1884 He therefore proposes the following 
names to replace them —Thermia for Pyrrha, Serpho for 
Carthma, and Delos for Rhenea —On a new species of 
Heteronympha, npd a new variety of Ttsiphone abeona f 
Don G A WstsrhouM.—On four new species of 
EucaUptus J H Maiden. 

Gottingen 

Royal Society of Sciences —The NachrUhtcn (phyjnco- 
mathematical section), part 111 for 1904, contains the follow¬ 
ing memoirs communicated to the Society — 

May 14 —Ph Furtw&ngler On the construction of the 
-KJarjenbdrpcr for any algebraic Zahlkorper Lothar 
Hsfftsr On the definition of the definite integral In two 
dimensions, independently of previous integration. 
G Pmead On the notion of lines of curvature 
June 11 —J Stark Experiments on the genesis of the 
band- and the line-spectrum 

June 25 —David Hilbert Principles of a general theory 
of linear integral equations 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1904 

NEW AND OLD VIEW'S ON GLACIATION 
Du Gletscher By Dr Hans Hess, komgl gymnnsial- 
Professor in Ansbnch Pp xn + 426 (Brunswick 
F, Vieweg und Sohn, 1904 ) Price 15 marks 
HE author of this closely written treatise reminds 
us that it is nineteen years since Heim issued 
his classical “ Handbuch der Gleischerkunde, M and 
that the numerous additions to our knowledge since 
1885 may well be brought together in n convenient 
form Dr Hess has an intimate personal knowledge 
of European glaciers, on whuh ht has made patient 
and numerical observations, and in the difficult matter 
of the theory of glacier-motion he has had the looper- 
ation of Prof Finsteiwaldcr, of Munich The work 
of Finsterwalder, indeed, is in many \\ iys an in¬ 
spiration throughout the book, but the rtTerences to 
Chamberlin, Bruckner, Drygalski, Pemk, Reid, and 
many others show whit an immense amount of 
material has been added to our knowledge in very recent 
years 

In summarising the com lusinns of these authors, the 
work of Dr Hess becomes somewhat encyclopedic, 
and it will be felt, according to the ldlOs^ncr.isies of 
the reader, that certain subjects are unduly dwelt on, 
while others are summarily compressed Those who 
live in countries that w'ere at one time buried under 
confluent sheets of ice will wish to sec an ixtendtd 
history of Polar and Alaskan glaciers, and a further 
discussion of the widely spread moraine-material which 
appeared on their melting and retreat The mention 
(p 388) of Karnes and Eskers as " durch die Schmel?- 
vvasser geformLc Hugd in dc*n Schoitcrbanken ” will 
hardly satisfy dwellers in Britain or Scandinavia, not 
to say the Prussian plain, nor docs it represent the 
views recently accepted by Prof Jas (icikie, from 
whose work it is professedly a translation We ought, 
however, lu be willing to refer to memoirs on xpeual 
districts when pursuing inquiries such as these, and 
we may well be grateful to Dr. Hess for the new details 
brought to our notice from the regions in which he 
himself has studied 

The book opens with a review of previous observ¬ 
ation, in which priority is accorded to John Playfair 
for realising the meaning of erratic blocks so far back 
as 1802. The physical characters of ice are then dis¬ 
cussed, and full stress is laid on the recognition of 
ice as a viscous body, yielding to pressures and adapt¬ 
ing itself to its surroundings Glacier-ice (p 20) 
suffers some reduction in plasticity owing to the 
admixture of sand and dust. The discovery by 
McConnel and Kidd, and by Emden, of the plasticity 
of the individual ice-crystal led Emden (p 316) to re¬ 
mark that a glacier consisting of a single crystal at 
the temperature of its melting point would move 
precisely as a granular glacier Rcgelatiop, as an 
explanation of glacier-motion, though still holding its 
own in physical text-books, has been set by geologists 
the second place in recent years In the regener¬ 
ation of fractured glaciers, however, as Hess points 
out, this phenomenon plays a most important part 
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We could wish that the tenth section, on the theory 
of glacier-movement, had followed closely on the first, 
and had thus offered an explanation of much that is 
obscure in the earlier chapters of the book The 
development of Finsterwalcler’s “ Strumlinicn ” is 
greatly needed during the discussion of moraines, and 
readers of so special a treatise are naturally familiar 
enough with general physical geography and the form 
of glaciers' to understand the exposition of Finster- 
walder'a views at an early stage This exposition, 
from p 125 onward, shows how every point in the 
surface of the firn-basm is connected by a " Strom- 
linm ,p with a corresponding point on the surface of 
the glacier lower down The ice-particle enters the 
lirn at one end of the line, by deposition from the atmo¬ 
sphere, and disappears from the glacier, b\ melting or 
cv iporation, at the other end of thi lint In between, 
it has had a course within the ice-mass, longer or 
shorter, according to the form of the ruck-floor and of 
tlie bounding walls The low'cr boundary of the firn 
marks the line of division between the area where the 
flow-lines enLer the glacier and that m whuh they 
emerge upon its surface While .1 " Slromhnie ” never 
lies entirely on the glauer-surface, a " Bcwegungx- 
hnic ” is (pp 138 and J27) the course of a stone 
dropped upon and remaining on the surface Shortly, 
“ Stromhnien M emerge at all points along 11 Bewe- 
gungxhnun,*’ but do not coincide with them 

Dr Hess regards the stratified structure of glacier- 
ice as essentially arising, by nalural conditions and 
irregularities of deposition, in the area of the firn, the 
appearance becomes intensified by streaming out and 
extension lower down (p 173), but has nothing to do 
with internal pressures Experimental evidence of 
this conclusion is provided An interesting case of 
uncunfnrmily in the bedding of ice-la) (rs is quoted 
and illustrated from binsterwalder on p 177 

The title of the seventh xcclion, “ Eis und Fels ” 
reminds us that massive ue is as much one of the 
rocks of the earth’s trust as desert-sand or a retf of 
coral Marine limestones are, for instance, formed of 
material withdrawn from invisible solution in the sea, 
on one side they may receive almost moluular addi¬ 
tions, on the other side they may disappear igain by 
solution An ice-mass is similarly added to or removed 
at different points, but it is none the less a rock Its 
plastic behaviour, however, among other rocks has led 
us to think of it as a thing apart, just as we sometimes 
forget that mercury has a crystallographic fozm The 
chapter in question will attract attention on account 
of its treatment of moraines, and the belief of the 
author in the rapidity of the erosion Lhat takes place 
upon the glacier-floor From personal observations, 
which are now being carried further, he estimates this 
erosion, in specially active cases, as indicating a re¬ 
duction of the floor-level by 3 cm per annum Allow¬ 
ing for the additional influence of water-erosion, which 
he considers to be far less than that of the moraine- 
laden ice, he uses the figure of 3 cm , somewhat 
adventurously, in calculating (p, 376) the age of some 
of the larger valleys of the Alps. 

A fine picture (p 35) ig given to shpw how the fissile 
structure of rocks affects their mode of weathering by 
the ice author holds that large blocks are re- 
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moved from the walls nnd floor of glaciers wherever 
the planes of division lie at favourable angles In this 
way, medial moraines have a very real existence below 
the surface of the glacier as well as upon it, since a 
rocky island yields ice-scratched material over its 
surfaces of contact with the ice that sweeps round it 
on either side ' f Such media! moraines (p 194) 
possess only ground-moraine material”, the word 
“only,” however, seems negatived by Lhe following 
sentence —“ their constituent debris is not linnUd to 
the surface, but reaches right down to the base In 
consequence, the debris seen at the surface is not 
constant. fn quantity as in the purf medial moraines, 
but increases in proportion as the end of thf glacier 
is neared, in accordance with the progress of ablation n 

Intrrnal moraines may similarly arise from projec¬ 
tions in the firn-area, the fragments are nrned lor- 
ward as a wall within the ice \ little diagram on 
p 203 makes Finstcrwalder’s scheme of moraine- 
structure Hear, though it perhaps exaggerates the 
filmy character of the ordinary ground-moraine 

It has seemed to many geologists that the increasing 
stress laid on the plasLicity of ice, and the ease with 
which it adapts itself to obstacles, make it all the more 
uccessaiy to look to frost and storm, and to the erosive 
action of sub-glacial streams, ns the agents by which 
glaciated holluws are cut out The p usages (p 361 
et seq ) on cirques—no such Gallic word is re,illy 
admitted to this treatise—and the lorms of Alpine 
valleys will show how much room there is for dilTer- 
ences of opinion on this point We fancy that the 
views put forward by Di Hess as to the simple “ pene¬ 
plain ” character of the prc-Glacinl Alpine slopes will 
receive considerable criLirism fioin those who have 
described the successive movements along the 
mountain-axis in Miocene and Pliocene timps I he 
grouping of the pre-Glaci il river deposits of Fiance 
and Switzerland, as they are traced back into the hills, 
should give us some idea of the depth of the valleys 
before the ice spread dowm into them Thu woilc of 
rivers at the present day 111 rapidly destroying the 
Glacial troughs, and in carving out ravines oil ice- 
worn walls, leads many of us to regard glaciers mainly 
as moulders and pieservcrs of the basins which they 
temporarily fill Dr Hess, however, extends his sup¬ 
port of the excavation-theory to the Scandinavian 
fjords (p 388), and it is well to realise that these views, 
once widely prevalent, have not lost their hold upon 
men who can measure and observe 

Modern English writers may find their contentions 
somewhat slightly dealt with, and their names 
occasionally mis-spelt Through a certain Teutomcism, 
moreover, the glacial terms familiar to three-quarters 
of the globe are omitted from the text and from the 
index Scarcely any German work mentions roches 
moutonndes, made classical by De Saussure; but it 
is hard to see nteves pemtentes admitted as a new¬ 
comer 

In conclusion, Dr Hess has produced a book that 
must find a place in every scientific library, both as 
the work of an original observer and as a record of 
lh^ active progress of geological research 

> Grenville A. ^ Cole. 
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MATHEMATICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Practical Geometry for Beginners By V, Le Neve 
Foster and F W Dobbs Pp ix + 96 (Londont 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1904 ) Price 2J. 6 d 
Elementary Algebra Part 1 By W M Baker, 
MA, and A. A Bourne, MA Pp viu + 275 + lii 
(London George Bell and Sons, J904,) Price 35. 

A New 1 rtgonometry for Schools . Part 1 By W. G 
Borchardt, M A , B Sc , and the Rev A D Perrott, 
M A Pp vn + 237 + xxxv, (London George Bell 
and Sons, 1904 ) Price 2s 6d 
lhe Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By R 

Lachlan, Sc D , and W C Fletcher, M A Pp 
v+164 (London Edward Arnold) Price 2A, 
Preliminary Practical Mathematics By S G 
Starling, BSc.ARCSc, and F C Clarke, B Sc , 
V R C Sc Pp vn 1+168 (London Edward 

Arnold ) Price is 6d 

( obstructive Geometry By John G Kerr, LL D 
Pp 122 (London Blackic and Son, Ltd , 1904 ) 
Pi ice is 6d 

New School Arithmetic Part 1 By Ch,tries Pendle- 
bury, M \ , F R \ S , assisted by F E Robinson, 
MA Pp \v+2oh + x\i (London George Bell 

and Sons, 1904 ) Price 2s 6d 
HE Pr.ulu.il Geometry by Messrs Le Ncv< Foster 
and Dobbs consists of a collection of more than 
stven hundred examples, grouped in sets, each set 
illusti ating some fundamental geometrical principle, 
the whole covering the subject-matter of Euclid, 
Book 1 Thrre is litLle or no descriptive matter, but 
the 1 xamples tht mselves are carefully selected and 
ai ranged, so as to lead the pupil by easy steps from 
experimental quantitative work, in which geometrical 
truths are discovered, to geneialisations based on the 
knowledge Lhus obtained In part 1 the examples 
arc cnLircly practical In part 11 the work is partly 
deductive, and this section is intended to supplement 
the study of pure geometry, and especially to be used 
in conjunction with Mr Alleock’s “Theoretical 
Geometry for Beginners " These two parts are 
followed by a large number of miscellaneous examples 
and by twenty-six illustrations of geometrical patterns, 
in which the student finds scope for the application 
of the knowledge he has obtained The book will be 
found very useful in supplementing any elementary 
text-book which is confined to the abstract reasoning 
of pure geometry 

A feature of the Algebra by Messrs Baker and 
Bourne is the profuse supply of easy and well gradu¬ 
ated examples provided at short intervals, enabling 
even the very backward student who works through 
them to acquire by almost insensible stages facility 
in the manipulation of algebraical symbols, and a 
sound knowledge of algebraical processes Revision 
papers are given from time to time, by which he can 
test his progress Considerable use is made of squared 
paper in the graphing of algebraical functions, the 
solution of equations, and in other ways, thug greatly 
adding to the interest of the work, and giving a better 
insight into the nature of the subject. This book is 
the first instalment of a larger work, to be completed 
in a second volume It carries the subject up td the 
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Aoliition and theory of quadratic equations The style 
is attractive, and well suited to beginners The 
answers themselves occupy more than fifty pages, and 
die volume can, if desired, be obtained without these 
at a reduction in cost 

The movement of reform in the teaching of 
elementary mathemaLics has affected trigonometry, 
and an outcome is seen in the new text-book by Messrs 
JJarcJiardt and Pcrrott, in which the authors have 
aimed at presenting the subject in a manner suited to 
fhc new conditions Four-figure mathematical tables 
are provided for general use Graphs are introduced 
from time to time The first endeavour of the authors 
is to give the student a good working knowledge of 
the elements of trigonometry, with facility m practical 
computation The opening chapters are thus confined 
to acute angles Easy problems are solved on heights 
and distances, buL more attention might well have been 
given to the solution of right-angled triangles under 
all sorts of conditions, as this is fundamental In 
establishing the general formula for angles of any 
magnitude, the authors have not pei reived that a satis¬ 
factory account nn only be given by introducing the 
conception of a vet tor, with the projections of rotation 
vectors and vector polygons Consi quenlly, the heart 
of the matter is missed, and the foundation for future 
development is not completely laid The usual formula; 
for triangles, and for compound, multiple, and sub- 
multiplc angles arc established, the work consisting 
largely of a mass of trigonometrical transformations 
It is not evident why practical applications should be 
ronfined to problems m surveying There arc other 
rich sources to draw from Thus, an investigation of 
simple harmonic motion could be made to throw a flood 
of light on the significance of trigonometrical formulae, 
awakening a living interest in dead symbols This is 
the first half of the complete text-book The part 
which is to follow will contain chapters on De Moivre’s 
theorem, the exponential theorem, trigonometrical 
senes, &c The book is a fair attempt to teach 
elementary tngonomeLry in a more rational manner, 
but falls far short of the ideal text-book on the subjet r 

The remarks just made apply generally to the volume 
by Messrs. Lachlan and Fletcher, except that the whole 
of the subject-matter, including De Moivrc’s theorem, 
&c , 15 compressed into one small volume, and in order 
to be suitable for beginners would require considerably 
to be amplified and supplemented by the teacher 

The “ Preliminary Practical Mathematics ” by 
Messrs Starling and Clarke is the result of experience 
gained with technical students, who find, when enter¬ 
ing the laboratory or workshop, that their mathe¬ 
matical knowledge is not suited to the requirements, 
and who have not time to enter on an extended mathe¬ 
matical course to supply the deficiency If the subject 
were properly taught to boys at school, a book like 
the present would not be required 

The ground covered in Mr Kerr’s 11 Constructive 
Geometry ” is substantially that of the first three books 
of Euclid’s Elements, but the treatment of the subject 
is in accordance with modern ideas, eqd is very suit¬ 
able indeed for beginners Starting with a few con¬ 
crete objects and using simple drawing appliances 
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for quantitative experimental work, the pupil 11 is 
helped to build up ideas about lines, points, triangles, 
circles, &c , in precisely the same way as that followed 
in dealing with the elements of physics and chemistry ” 
Deductive reasoning is increasingly employed ns the 
pupil advances, «ind we think the author is justified 
in hoping that 11 there will be as not result an extensive 
fund of available knowledge on which more advanced 
work can rest securely, and also such habits of inquiry 
and thought as will give a stimulus to further study ” 
The 11 New School Arithmetic ” by Messrs Pendlt- 
bury and Robinson is b.ised on the sixteenth edition 
of the Arithmetic by the former, the first edition of 
which was published eighteen years ago During this 
lime commercial conditions have changed, scientific 
rt quirements have advanced, and a reform in the teach¬ 
ing of elementary mathematics has been inaugurated 
The authors have aimed at producing a text-book 
which shall be fully abrtast of the tunes Thus metric 
w lights and measures are given and used along with 
British, and these, being introduced at an early slagc, 
aflord excellent concrete examples in illustration of 
vulgar and decimal fractions 1 hi new style of multi¬ 
plication is used exclusively, and thus at the proper 
time approximate methods btcome natural and easy 
Squared pnpei and other graphical illustrations arc 
used with good effciL, and algrbraical symbols are 
introduied on appropriate occasions The present 
\olume deals with money, weights and measures, 
and examples thereon, with \ulgar and decimal frac¬ 
tions, and with the du miahsation of money The 
examples are very numerous and well graduated The 
style is simple and clear, and altogether this excellent 
text-book deserves a wide circulation 


OUR BOOKSHELF . 

Die Vorgeschithte des Mcnschen By G Schwalbe 
Pp 52 + 1 plate (Brunswick View eg und Sohn, 
1904 ) 

Thk author of this work is already well known by his 
writings on Pithecanthropus credits, the Neanderthal 
skull, and that of Egisheun. The basis of the 
pamphlet now before us is a lecture delivered by the 
author at the meeting of the Society of German 
Naturalists and Physicians, held at Cassel in 190J, but 
two valuable appendices have been added tu the 
original lecture The line of argument runs in the 
main on pzilxunLological and anatomic.il evidence, 
though the existence of mm in prc-Glacial times is 
regarded as an established fact The writer claims 
for the Neanderthal man a spenfic distinction from the 
“ homo sapiens M of Lmnsus, and ivould term him 
" homo pnmigemus ” He traces the relations of this 
early representative of the human raLe not only with 
the Pithecanthropus erectus, but with the Drvopithecus 
and some of the more anthropoid forms of living apes, 
and in the illustrative plate gives diagrams of the 
forms of the different skulli The agreement of the 
human remains from Spy, in Belgium, with those 
from the Neanderthal is accepted, and those from the 
Krapina cave, in Croatia, though varying in the 
brachycephahc direction, are regarded as belonging to 
the “ homo pnmigemus ” Mr Schwilbe seems even 
inclined to accept evidence of the existence of man in 
Tertiary times. Whether his conclusions can in all 
cases be adopted without hesitation or not, his argu¬ 
ments are worthy of careful consideration, and the 
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appendices, which include an extensive catalogue of 
the literature on the subject of primaeval man, will be 
found to contain a large amount of useful information 

J E 

Metallurgia dell* Oro, By Ing Emilio Cortese Pp 
xv + 262, 35 incisioni. (Milano Ulnco Hoepli, 
1904 ) Price 3 lire 

Metalh Preziosi By Ing A. Zinonc Pp xi + 315 
(Milano Ulnco Hoepli, 1904 ) Price 3 lire 
Nothing exactly resembling the Hoepli manuals is 
published in the English language, though in French 
the 11 Encyclop6die scicntifique des Aide-Memoire ” 
constitutes a close parallel The Hoepli senes now 
amounts to 8oo little volumes dealing with science, 
literature, and the fine arts The method of publish¬ 
ing is useful, and contrasts favourably with the in¬ 
convenient system adopted 111 the old-fashioned encyclo¬ 
pedias with large volumes containing heterogeneous 
congeries of subjects The latest additions to Lhe 
series arc neatly bound, well printed with good sized 
type, and can be carried in the pocket The book on 
trie metallurgy of pold contains brief accounts of the 
washing and sluicing of auriferous gravels, and of 
the crushing and amalgamation of gold ores There 
are also chapters on the Plattner and Mcars processes 
of chlorination, on cyaniding, and on the refining and 
parting of gold bullion The descriptions are fairly 
clear and accurate, but some of them deal with anti¬ 
quated processes. The Newbery-Vautm process, the 
Crauford mill, and Greenwood's electrolytic process 
are all described, but on Lhe other hand no mention is 
made of the use of the lcnd-/inc couple in the precipi¬ 
tation of gold from cyanide solutions, or of Taverner's 
lead?smeUing process In the other book, the metals 
dealt with are silver, gold, and platinum The proper¬ 
ties o( these metals and their alloys, and the methods of 
dissaving and treating their ores arc briefly described, 
and the remaining eighty-five pages of the book are 
devoted to the uses of gold and silver in the arts Both 
volumes are supplied with a complete table of contents, 
but suffer froiri the absence of indexes 

The Telephone Service tfr Past> tIs Present, and its 
Future By H I- Webb Pp 118 (London 
Whittaker and Co, 1904) Price is net 
An interesting description of the general working of 
the modern city telephone system is given in the pages 
of this book No attempt is made to describe the 
power plant of the modern telephone exchange, or the 
details of other parts of the machinery by which an 
efficient telephone service is maintained, but the 
general principles of this means of communication are 
clearly explained, and suggested developments of tele¬ 
phone policy in Great Britain are discussed Every 
'subscriber who reads the book will be given an 
intelligent and tolerant view of the telephone service 


LETTERS TO 1 HE EDITOR . 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of, refected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice n taken of anonymous communications ] 

Magnetic Disturbances and Navigation 

Can the compasses of modern ships be influenced by 
magnetic disturbances to such a degree as to Imperil navi¬ 
gation? The disaster which on the morning of June 28 
befell the Danish s s Norge t and by which about 600 lives 
were lost, ought, in the opinion of the present writer, to 
bring this question to the front The course of (he ship 
shoqld take her about 25 miles south of Rockall The last 
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observations, by which position, deviation, and the absence 
of current were ascertained, were made only twelve hours 
before the ship struck, and showed nothing extraordinary. 
It "seems impossible to explain the discrepancy between the 
real position and that of the reckoning on the morning of 
June 28 without assuming a sudden and considerable alter¬ 
ation of the deviation on the compass 

I his view is supported by communications, called forth 
by the disaster, from two captains, who have, or at any 
rate think they have, directly observed such alterations 
lhe communications run a* follows — 

(1) “ A few years ago 1 (Captain Hveysel, 11 L H, Carl) 
was on a voyage from the United States of America to 
Denmark, following the great circle from Newfoundland 
to Pentland Firth About 200 miles west of Rockall I had 
the position at noon accurately determined by observations 
of lhe sun, but as the >ky was clear in the dusk, I deter¬ 
mined anew the latitude us well as the longitude, by stellar 
observations, and found ro my astonishment that the ship 
had gone forward m a direction about 1 point more 
southerly than calculated according to the reckoning By 
observation of the pole star it was in fact ascertained that 
both the compasses of the ship had acquired a hitherto 
unknown easterly deviation of io° to n° The weather was 
fine, but a faint northern light was observed, which I sup¬ 
posed to be the cause of the magnetic disturbance The 
course was shaped in accordance with the new deviation, 
but I continued to take the bearings of the pole star, and 
towards midnight the compasses were observed to return 
to their normal deviation, while the aurora disappeared ” 

(a) ‘ 1 , Captain F W Horner, master of the s s Elixir of 
West Hartlepool, while on a voyage from Port Inghs, 
Florida, to Lmhamn, Sweden, between noon June 24 and 
noon June aj, in the vicinity of the Island of Rockall, found 
by observation of the sun that the deviation on the compasses 
had changed 9 0 , whereby my ship had gone 25 miles out of 
her course to the north I was steering to pass 20 miles 
north of Rockall, and found by observation at noon June 25 
that I had passed 45 miles north of it After passing 
through the Pentland Firth the compasses again returned 
to normal " 

Ihis last observation has a special interest as relating to 
the immediate vicinity of Rockall, and to about the same 
time as the shipwreck of the s s Norge Can any of your 
readers furnish facts of a similar nature 9 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, disturbances of 
the declination needle of like duration and intensity are 
completely unknown, but, to my mind at least, compasses, 
mounted in steel ships dnd compensated by powerful 
magnets, cannot be directly comparable to the needles of a 
magnetic observjtor> Is it possible to explain such 
temporary deviations of ships’ compasses, as appear to have 
bpen observed m the cases related above, from the known 
variations of the earth's magnetism 9 

August Krooh 

lhe Physiological Laboratory, Copenhagen University 


The Great Red Spot on Jupiter, 

Outm> to very ill-health, 1 have not been able to make 
observations of Jupiter during the last few weeks, but have 
been interested in receiving the results of some other 
observers It appears that the great red spot is rapidly 
auelernhng its motion, so that its longitude is decreasing, 
and with a continuation of this behaviour the Spot will 
ultimately correspond with the position of the zero meridian 
of system 11 of ( rmnmehn’s ephemendes The present 
longitude of the marking is about 25°, which Is the same a 19 
it was in the mj miner of 1B98, so that the mean period of 
rotation during the last six years has been identical with 
the rate of system li , viz qh 55m 4063s 

lhe variations in the velocity of the spot during the past 
few years have exhibited a curious oscillation, and it will 
be important to watch the future developments of the object 
It would be interesting to see in Nature during ensuing 
months some reports from observers as to whether this 
singularly durable marking maintains its present rapid 
westerly drift W F DbNNiNG 

Bristol September 12 
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THE OLDER CIVILISATION OF GREECE 
A PREHISTORIC SEA-POWER 1 

EADERS of the articles on the 11 Older Civil¬ 
isation of Greece ” which have from tune to time 
appeared in the columns of Na/ure will remember 
that the archsological labours of Mr Arthur J Evans, 

F R S,, Prof Ludovico Halbherr, Mr D G Hogarth, 
and Mr R C Bosanquet (not to mention their 
assistant*, of whom Dr Duncan Mackenzie and Prof 
Luigi Pernier are the most distinguished) in the island 
of Crete have succeeded in disinterring for modern 
science the remains of an ancient civilisation as highly 
developed as the contemporary cultures of Eg)pt and 
Babylonia, and possibly as old, in any case a thousand ! 
tears older than the civilisation of fa recce which we 
have learnt to know at our schools and academies— 
the Greek civilisation of the schoolmasters and the 
sculptors Of this prehistoric civilisation (for pre¬ 
historic it still remains, since wc cannot vet read iLs 
written records) the first remains were found by the 
famous Schlicmann at 


legends, which certainly contain a substratum of 
historical truth, those of the Thalnssocracy of the 
Cretans under the sway of the great and wise Minos 
are the most important It is certain that the palace 
discovered by Mr Evans at Knossos is the veritable 
Labyrinth of the Minotaur, one may believe in the 
Labyrinth without being accused of also believing in 
the Minotaur, and if one believes in the Labyrinth one 
also believes in the magnificence and po>vcr of its 
builders, whether their names be Minos and Dsdalus 
or not Probably their names were not really in the 
least like Minos or Dxdalus, but it is evident that 
these appellations signifj, the one the powerful 
prehistoric dynasty of Knossos, the other the 
skilled craftsmen who made for them the beautiful 
works of art which we tan admire in the Museum of 
Liindia, and which arc photographically it produced 
in the pages of the " Annual of the British School at 
Athens 

The most characteristic feature of the Knossian or 
11 Minoan *' power in legend is the fact that it was a 


Mycenai and Tiryns, hem e 
the use of the term 
" Myctnsean ” to descnbt 
it The excavations in 
Crete have of kite \car« 
very considerably modified 
our conceptions of its 
character, we see now 
that the chief sett of iLs 
development was not the 
continent of Greece, but 
the great island of C relr, 
and that the two most 
important remains of its 
(‘retan phase were the 
great stone palaces of 
Knossos and Phnislos, 
which have been excavated 
by Dr Evans and Prof 
Halbherr respectively 
Now it is evident that 
the whole Myrenaian civil¬ 
isation did not pass away 
without leaving some 
trace of its grealness and 
power upon I he minds of 
the semi-bnrbnrous tribes 
from the norLh who over¬ 
threw it, and afterwards 

built up the renascent Fla. i -Shrina of snake goddess wiLh marble crons as central cull object Conjectural nrranflernenl (From “The 
■'classical” culture of Annual of lb. Ur.'l'h School at Alb.n. ' ) 



Greece upon its ruins, just 

ns the English built up the modern renascent Roman 
civilisation of England on the ruins of the Romnno- 
Bntish culture which they destroyed Just as 
traditions of the greatness of the Romans re¬ 
mained in the minds of the English, so, but 
to a much greater extent, traditions of their 
" PelasgJan M forerunner* remained in the minds of 
the later Greeks and combined with their own 
“ Aryan 11 tales to form the legendary history of early | 
Greece _ A considerable proportion of the Greek i 
legends—the Wkrs of Troy and of the Seven against i 
Thebes, the stories of the Atrida and of the Mmyae, | 
&c,—are undoubtedly altered reminiscences of the pre¬ 
historic oeriod of high civilisation to which the re- ; 
mains discovered at Mycenae, at Orchomenos, at 
Knoasos, and at Phaistos belong. Among these 

1 ''The Annual of the British School it Athene/’ No. u , 1003-4. Pje 
end Plate*, (London Macmillan end Co-, Lid ) Price 17# eei 

“ Excavation* ec PhylehopI [n Melos." Hellenic Society Supplementary 
nper, No. 4- Fp rv+aBo, ud Plates. (London Macmillan end Co , 
Led.) Price jor. ne( 


I sea-power This is always insisted upon Cretans 
| raid lhe Attu coast, found colonies in Sicily and 
at Miletus, and so on A power of the calibre of that 
which is revealed to us by the Cretan excavations can 
never have confined its operations to the isle of Cr< tc 
alonr And the evidence of over-sea connections, with 
1 Egvpt and with the continent of Greece, is so strong 
that there tan be little doubt that the legend*; are right, 
and that Minoan Crete held 'i thalassocracy, was a 
great sca-power Sea-power means the foundation of 
colonies, and apparently Minoan Crete was no excep¬ 
tion to this rule It may be that the coast settlement 
of TalAikastro, beyond Sitia at the extreme eastern 
end of the island, was a Minoan colony established 
on the non-Minoan, possibly hostile, shore of the 
Eteokretans, though it is only fair to say that Mr 
1 Bosanquet 15 not in favour of the theory of the pre- 
| dominantly non-Minoan character of the Sitfa country 
in Minoan days At PhyLakopi, in the island of 
I Melos, the nearest of the Cyclades to Crete, has been 
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discovered a strongly walled settlement of indubitably 
11 Mmoan ” character, superimposed upon the ruins of 
earlier, no doubt native, towns, that this was a Cretan 
over-sea colony there can be little doubt 

The excavations which have revealed to us these 
-linking confirmations of the Greek legend of the 


Minoan thal.issocracy have been carried out by the 
British School at Athens during the last eight vears 
under the control of its successive directors, Mr Cecil 
Smith, the present keeper of Greek and Roman 
antiquities in the British Museum, Mr D G 
Hogarth, and Mr R C Bosanquet The energy of 
the British School at Phylakopi and Paldikastru, umi- 
bined with the remarkable result-- achieved by Dr 
Arthur Evans at Knossos, has largely helped to win 
for England that foremost position in practical Greek 
archeology which she holds at present For not even 
our friendly rivals in Germany can for a moment 
dispute the fact that England and Italy are jat\\e 
pnnapes in Greek archaeology at the present day 
Germany is only tardily following in our footsteps with 
the excavations at Orihomenos, and ha-, not even yit 
secured for herself a site for exploration in Crete, 
while France seems hopelessly wedded to classical 
traditions, and has no thought for the extraordinary 
prehistoric civilisation, twin-sister it would almost 
seem to that of Egypt, which is revealing itself in 
Ci etc 

The chief publication of the year dealing with these 
English discoveries is, as usual, the M Annual of the 
British School at Athens ” The volume for 1904 con¬ 
tains Dr A J Evans's annual report on Knossos, and 
Mr Bosanquct’s report on Paldikastro Dr Evans 
tells us how his work in the Labyrinth still goes on, 
and seems to be no nearer completion Disiovenrs 
of the highest historical importance still continue to 
be made An extraordinary light has been thrown 
upon the religion of Pelasgian Greece by the discovery 
of the images of a snake-goddess by Miss Boyd 
(American excavations) at Gourni 4 , hall-way between 
Knossos and PaJdikastro, and by Dr Evans at 
Knossos, in the latter case in conjunction with a cross 
as central cult-object What is to be made of this’ 
Any day's work, any turn of the spade, may turn up 
something extraordinary And these same snake- 
goddesses of Knossos are made of a fine varicoloured 
glazed faience, like that of Egypt That the Minoans 
derived this idea from Egypt is certain Other objects 
of the same glaze were found, shells especially, 
the colour of the glaze of many of these shells is 
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that of the rare Egyptian glazed faience of the 
dynasties of the Old Empire, between b c. 4000 and 
B e 2000 This typical colour is a light blue, radically 
different from the shining dark blue of the twelfth 
dynasty or the beautiful colours of the blue glazed 
pottery of the eighteenth It is not, however, very 
different from the light blue of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty The reason Is not far to 
seek, the twenty-sixth dynasty artists 
archaised here as in greater matters; they 
imitated the colour of the earliest faience 
The date of the Minoan palace of Knossos 
is between the epoch of the twelfth dynasty 
and that of the eighteenth, the date of the 
old light blue faience is earlier, between 
h c 4000 and the twelfth dynasty It was 
this faience that the Mmoan potters imitated 
The conclusion as to the date at which Greek 
civilisation first began to borrow ideas from 
that of Egypt may seem extraordinary, but 
Mr Evans’s diggings at Knossos have 
already produced so many extraordinary 
things that we are prepared for more 

Wc do not expect the same remarkable 
discoveries from Mr Bosanquet's diggings 
at Palddcastro It is a poorer site, and it is 
not the' Labyrinth of Minos Enough has, 
however, been found more than to maintain 
Lhc interest of former years of excavation, 
and there is little doubt that here was a 
Mmoan sittlcment like that of Phylakopi, Two new 
features at Paldikastro are the remnins of primitive 
burials fiom the cave of H igms Nikdlaos and ihe re¬ 
markable ossuaries at the sin s of Roussolakkos and 
I Patema, and the great hoard of votive terracottas 
found hy Messrs Mvrrs and Currtlly on the hill of 



Fig 3 — External face of gnat wall, allowing revetment on the right and 
basuon in the dutan.ee (l nun 1 1 Kncamiona at Phylakopi in Melba. *) 


Petsofa or Tsof&s, south of Paldiknstro. The skeleton* 
are usually in the contracted position characteristic of 
the Neolithic race of the Mediterranean, they *how 
small stature (average i 625 rit.) and dolichocephalic 
head-form Mr Duckworth, who describes them, say*' 
11 it seems that the early Cretans anticipated in head* 



Fig, a —Two <if the Ancient crania exhumed at Having Niknlaos (From " The Annual 
of ihe Hrun,h School ml Athens ) 
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form and stature the proportions assigned to the 
4 Mediterranean race * [of Sergi], and tbps can be de¬ 
scribed as the earliest known representatives of that 
race u (p. 354)- It is, however, confusing to speak of 
the Paldikastro people as 41 anticipating-” the 
Mediterraneans in any way, the Paldikastro skulls, 
though no doubt a few hundred years older than 
44 those discovered at Zakro [on the coast south of 
Pal&ikastro] and described by Boyd Dawkins, and 
those from Erganos [a Mycenasan site in a valley 
running up from the Pediada plain into the Lasfthf 
mountain-system near the Aphcndi*) Sarakinos] de¬ 
scribed by Sergi ” (p 353), are of Bronze age^ date, 
while the Neolithic Mediterraneans belong to Sergt’s 
race as much as the Myccnieans, the Fnldikastrn 
people were “ Mediterraneans ” (as Mr Duckworth 
says on p 349)—they did not anticipate 
them 

The Petsofk find of votive terracottas 1^ 
paralleled by the very similar pocket of votive 
female figures and models of female breasts, 

Ac , phalli, and figures of cows, of rod potttrv 
and blue glazed faience, found b> Prof Navdle 
and myself during the past season in the 
eighteenth dynasty dust-heap of Queen IJat- 
shepsu’s temple at Deir-el-Bahan, in Egypl , 
a number of these votive figures were exhibited 
at the annual show of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund at University College, Gower btrut, 111 
JuK 

The pottery from Faldikastro is discu^td 
by Mr R M Dawkins, who publishes a very 
fine 14 filler-vase” (p 311) of the well known 
Mvceniean type For a parallel Mr Dawkins 
refers to a representation of a vase in Iht 
tomb of Rekhmara, at Thebes in Egypt, pub¬ 
lished by Mr, W M Muller 111 his 14 Asien und 
Europa,” p 340, and by me in “The Oldest 
Civilization of Greece,” frontispu ce This 
representation of the vase in question, for 
which not Mr Muller, but the great Cham- 

K ollion is responsible, is, however, Inaccurate 
fr Dawkins would have found a better parallel from 
the tomb of Rekhmara in last year's 14 Annual of the 
British School,” p 171 Mr Dawkins also contributes 
a most interesting account of a visit to the rather 
remote island of Karpathos, between Crete and 
Rhodes, which should be of interest to geographers 
and anthropologists To anybody who has seen them 
from the Eteokretan heights above Sitfa, or from the 
shores of Grandes Bay by which Paldikastro hes, the 
islands of Kasos and Karpathos offer a most alluring 
invitation; but it is not everybody who can spare the 
time to accept it, Mr Dawkins has been able to do so, 
and is Jucky 

The excavations at Phylakopi, in Melos, were con¬ 
ducted by the School before those at Paliikastro, in 
Crete, were begun They are not yet completed, the 
work at PalAikastro having been taken up with the 
idea of returning to Phylakopi at some future date 
It is to be hoped that this aspiration will be fulfilled, 
fot Phylakopi is among the most interesting of 
“ Mycenaan M sites The excavations were earned 
out from 1896 to 1899, Mr Cecil Smith being in com¬ 
mand during the first two years, Mr Hogarth in the 
third, and Mr, Mackenzie, now Mr Evans’s assistant 
at Knossos, in the fourth. Mr Mackenzie was pre¬ 
sent during the whole four seasons, thus supplying the 
” element of continuity ” in the excavations. Each 
of these gentlemen has contributed his quotum to the 
combined work which has been issued for the school 
by the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
under the direction of an editorial committee, com* 
posed of Mr Boeanquet, Mr E A. Gardner, and Mr 
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G F Hill, of the British Museum Messrs. Arthur 
Evans, Bosanquct, G C Edgar, F D Atkinson, and 
F B Welch have also contributed to the volume 
The result is a remarkably valuable and well got-up 
book, with an extremely good series of illustrations 
Among articles which are all of equal value and 
interest it is invidious to direct special attention to 
any in particular, but while Mr Bosanquet’s on the 
wall-paintings and Mr Edgar's on Lhe pottery are 
of special imprest to “ MycenEcologists, ” those of Mr 
Bosanquet on the early ,'Egean trade in obsidian, 
which seems to have radiated from Melos, and of Mr 
Mackenzie on the general historical relations of the 
succe&snc settlements especially in connection with the 
Mmoan culture, whuh Mr M.iLken/ie has. had such 
unequalled opportunity s of ohmrving m the course of 


his work with Mr Evans at Knossos, will be of more 
general interest, and should be carefully noted by all 
students of early culture-development The famojs 
fresco of the flying-fish, the most remarkable example 
of Mycen®an art found at Phylakopi, is published in 
colour on Plate 111 , as a delineation of the animal it 
is remarkably au-urate, and as a design most 
admirable 

Enough has been said to show that this year's 
record of the annual progress of the discovery of the 
older civilisation of Greece has in no way fallen behind 
its predecessors in interest H- R, Ham 


NOTES. 

Ov Saturday last, September io, the Discovery armed at 
Portsmouth with the members of the British Antarctic 
Expedition On Sunday Captain Scoti received a telegram 
from the King offering His Majesty's congratulations on 
the success and safe return of the explorers The King has 
directed that a new medal fo$, service ju ihe Polar regions 
shall be struck and granted to the officers and crew of the 
Discovery in recognition of the successful accomplishment 
of their enterprise Commander Scott has been promoted 
to the rank of taptain in the Royal Navy, and the notion's 
thanks are due to him, the officers, scientific staff, and ' 
crew of the Discovery for the successful way in which they 
have maintained the credit of our country m the records of 
geographical discovery The first news of the expedition 
after the departure of the Discovery from New Zealand in 
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Fig 4 -The sue from north east Beach or boulders in the foreground (Korn 
" Kxcavatiom at PhylAopi in Melos ") 
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December, 1901, whs brought b> the relief ship Morning, 
which arrived at Lyttelton in March, 1903 From the in¬ 
formation then received, described in Nature of April a, 
1903 (vol l\v 11 p 516), it was evident that the expedition 
had already achieved great success, both in the way of 
exploration and of scientific observation Further details 
of the first year's work of the expedition, especially with 
regard to the great southern ice barrier and the nature of 
the lands discovered, are contained in C upturn Scott’s 
official report communicated to the presidents of the Royal 
and the Royal Geographical Societies, summarised in these 
rolumns on July 30, 1903 (vol Ixvm p 307) Lpon the 
return of the Discovery to Lyttellon ut the beginning of 
last April, accompanied by the relief ships. Morning and 
Terra Nova, it became known that many specimens of great 
-suentific interest hid been lollected, including fossil remains 
of dicotyledonous plants fiom an altitude of flnoo hct Ihe 
material thus accumulated, as well as the continuous 
magnetic records and other obser\utions in terrestrial 
physics, will be of the greatest value In sueme, and the 
study of it will engage the attention of naturalists and 
physicists for some time to tome 1 he spec inn ns brought 
home include the emperoi penguin and other rare Arctic 
buds and thrir eggs, geological and other specimens, 
u large number of photographs of Antarctic scenes, some 
of which wei*e taken bv moonlight, and u set of coloured 
drawings of purhelions observed when the sun rose 

liiF report of the council of Ihe Society of Chemical 
Industry whs presented to the annual genei d meeting 
opened in New York on 'Ihuisday, September 8 From this 
report we learn that the number of members on Ihe register 
on Julv 31 was 4114, a* compared with v><c> af for previous 
annual meeting The council urges that Government 
through a department, should be in closer touih with corn- 
men e and industries In (lernmnv the functions of the 
Ministry of Commerce comprise the control of " all matters 
affecting handicrafts," and to it as a consultative body, is 
attached the technical committee for industry, which 
studies the scientific progress of industries, and keips the 
minister in touch with them America has lecently estab¬ 
lished a department of commerce and labour, and I ranee 
has hod a Minister of Commerce for some years The 
council two years ago appointed a committee to cooperate 
with members of Parliament and others who are in favour 
of this rrform Ihe council has given its support to a peti¬ 
tion asking the Treasury that the National Physical Labor¬ 
atory may be placed in a position to do its important inter¬ 
national work bv means of a grant for capital expenditure 
and an increased annual subvention Among the more 
important rescan hes carried out bv the laboratory during 
the past year may be mentioned those on pure iron-carbon 
aliens, certain nickel-steel alloys, mercury standards of 
resistance, a comparison of thermometers up to noo° C , 
and measurements of the spenfii he'vt of superheated steam 
yip to a pressure of 200 lb to the square inch 1'he society’s 
founded in 1896, and awarded by the council once in 
every tyvo years for conspicuous servue rendered to ipplied 
chemistry hv research, discovery, invention, or improvement!) 
in processes, has this year been awarded to Prof Ira 
Remsen, president of the Johns Hopkins University of Balti¬ 
more 

A t ARos party of members of the Li 4 ge Association of 
Kngineers, the leading technical society in Belgium, visited 
London on September ia and 13 On September 1a they 
proceeded to leddington and visited the National Physical 
Laboratory, where they were received by Sir Ldward 
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Corbutl on behalf of the executive committee Oh 
September 13 they were entertained at dinner at the Hotel 
Cecil by the Iron and Steel Institute Mr E Windoor 
Richards, yvho was president when the institute visited 
Li£ge m 1894, occupied the rhair, and an eloquent speech 
of welcome was delivered by Sir Janies Kitson, past-presi¬ 
dent of the Iron and Steel Institute, and ably responded to 
bv Mr Jules Magpry, the president of the Belgian society! 

1 hk second International Philosophical Congress was held 
at the l mversuty of Geneva under the presidency of - 
FrneM Naville on September 4-B, and yvas attended by 500 
members, representative of every school of philosophic 
thought in Europp We learn from the Times that the 
following papers were ri ad —Prof Boutroux, of l’lnstitut 
Paris, on the rMt of the history of philosophy in the study 
of philosophy , Profs Stem (of the University of Bern) and 
C.ourd (of ihe Lmversitv of Geneva), the definition of 
philosophy , Prof Wmdelband (of Heidelberg), the present 
task of logic and philosophical inquiry in relation to natural 
science and culture, Profs Vifredo Pareto (of Lausanne) 
and Dp Greef (of Brussels), the individual and society , and 
Profs Remke (of Kiel) and Giard (oF Paris), neovitalism 
and finality in biology At the sectional meetings the sub¬ 
jects under diMUs-unn were the history of philosophy, genenl 
philosophy iml psychology, applied philosophy, logic and 
philosoph\ of the sciences, and history of the sciences 

In connection with the rereplinn given by the United 
States Naval Obseivatory to the eighth International Geo¬ 
graphic ( ongress at Washington on Thursday, September 8, 
a sppi i,j 1 set of time signals w r is sent over the Western 
Union telegraph Company’s system from Washington to 
Fngland for transmission over the lines of the Government, 
the F istern Ti legraph Company, and the Great Northern 
and Western Telegraph Companies to observ atones In 
various parts of the yvorld Ihe object of the signals was 
to mark the actu il passing of midnight at Washington, and 
accompanying the signals was the following message — 
" Ihe eighth International Geographic Congress now in 
sp^inn in Washington sends with this midnight signal its 
greeting to the nations of the world through the courtesy 
of the various telegraph and cable companies 11 Ihe 7 tmei 
states lhat the observatories at ihe following places sent 
complimentary responses in most cases immediately on 
ipieipt of the foregoing messages and signal* —Greenwich, 
Pulkowa (Russia) Helsingfors, Madrid, Lisbon, Rome, 
Madras Mauritius, Cape loyvn, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Sydney, Wellington N Z , Rio de Janeiro, and Cocos It 
was hoped that the signals would have a favourable influence 
on rhe movement to secure the universal adoption of standard 
time, based on the meridian of Greenwich 

Semite announces that the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is making definite arrangements concerning 
the work which will be curried on with the Guatemalan 
ants found by Mr O F Cook in Guatemala to kill thp 
cotton boll weevil Mr Cook has authority under the chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology to carry to completion the 
study of the life-history of the Guatemalan ant, and of surh 
other species of ants as may be involved, in order properly 
to understand the life-history of this species He will also 
direct ar^l superintend the further Introduction of the kelep 
ant from Guatemala if the same is deemed necessary, and 
will supervise and carry out the work connected with the 
colonisation of the ant in the southern United States 

An exceptional rainfall in Cuba is reported in the Times 
of September 10 as having occurred on June 13, Mi* 
\V A Wilson, oF the Public Works Office at Santiago, 
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writes that the storm lasted far three hours, and wan accom¬ 
panied with almost continuous thunder and lightning, and 
he estimates that at least 12 inches of rain Tell during that 
time. Bridges and houses were washed aw ay, and about 
a hundred lives were lost in that locality The storm ex¬ 
tended over n considerable area, probably 200 to 300 square 
miles, and the Guaninirum and FJaftamllo Rivers each rose 
33 feet Mr Wilson gauged the fall for an hour and a half, 
during which time nearly 7 inches were measured 
Santiago is a station of the 1 J S Weather Bureau we shall 
therefore hope to receive a fuller account of the storm In 
looking through their last published report (1002-3), we do 
not find any figures equalling I he above, but in Symons'* 
11 British Rainfall for inn- ” 3 50 inches are recorded in one 
hour lhe most noteworthy facts appear to be the duration 
of the great intensity of the fall and the I irgc area over 
which the storm occurred 

"Init Meteorological Council has recently issued part 1 
of “ Chin'llologicul Observations at Colonial and Foreign 
Stations " In the preface Dr W \ Shaw states that thi 
council has contemplated for some time Ihe issue of 
summaries of the observations which they receive from flic 
foreign Ofliie, the Colonial Office, or direcll) from ihe 
observer*, in various British colonies ind dependences, hut 
that It has been unable hitherto to tarry nut the pie- 
paration oF the observations for lllr press Mr h (* 
Ravenstein, who wis churman of a committre appointed 
bv the British Association at the Cardiff meeting in iHcji for 
the collection and discussion of nbseivaiinn* from tropical 
Africa, has, however, been good enough to put together the 
observations for a large number of stations, nnd to super¬ 
intend the preparation of the summaries fhi ve have now 
been iHsued bv the Meteorological Council for the years 
1 t)OQ—2, with summaries for previous yours, and form a very 
valuable contribution to the meteorology of that part of 
the world Ihe observations refer chiefly to stations in the 
Fgvptian Sudan, British Last ^nd Central Afro a, and 
Rhodesia J he volume is accompanied by useful sketch 
maps showing ihe positions of the various stations 

Dr F M Exnih contributed a useful paper to the 
Vienna Academy of Suemns (Sifsb , Hefl x , 1003) on a 
re! ition between the distribution of air pressure and amount 
of (loud, based on an examination of the mean values of 
twenty year*’ observations Ihe question to be solved was 
With what distribution of pressure, with a west wind of 
given strength, has Vienna a rert.un amount of cloud nr 
rainfall Ihe result of the investigation showed that when 
the air flowed from an area of steep barometric gradients 
to one of slight gradients, it was accompanied by bad 
weather, and vice versri Ihe reason is that in the first case 
more air flows towards the locality than flows away from it 
horizontally, so that a portion of it finds its way to the upper 
strata, while in the second case the opposite occurs 1 he 
■ame rule would apply not only to a wrest wind, but would 
hold good for wind from any quarter 'Ihe paper is illus¬ 
trated by a series of charts 

Messrs S Hirzkl, of Leipzig, announce a new publi¬ 
cation bearing the title Jahrbueh der RadioakUvitat nnd 
Efcktromk, to be edited by Dr J Stark, of Gottingen 
Each volume will be issued in four quarterly parts 

Ihb mathematical and scientific section of ihe Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, Vienna, announces a prize of 
3000 krone to be awarded for the best* Ijiesis embodying 
“ an improvement in our knowledge of the hvsterpsis of 
dielectrics " The competition will dose on December 31, 
1906 
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No 16 of the Phyciba/mrhfl Zeitsehnft contains several 
papers dealing with radio-activity F Pasthen shows 
that when Ihe kathode rays produced by radium are caused 
to ipipinge from above upon a photographic plate placed 
film downward-) on a small sheet of platinum, an intense 
blackening is* produced in the negative which corresponds 
in outline with the metal That this pffect is due to a 
hciondary radiation, and is not caused merely by reflection 
of the kathode rajs from the platinum, appears to be proved 
by the fact that when these rajs are directly transmitted 
through a sufficiently thin plate of the metal, the darken¬ 
ing beneath the metallic film is much mori intense than 
elsewhere It is the y rays which seem to be mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the secondary radiation Mr H A Bumsteud 
his carefully invrstigalid the nature of the radio-activity 
induced in a negatively charged wue by exposure to the 
atmosphere He concludis that the atmosphere contains 
principally the emanation of radium, but th.il the thorium 
unanadon is also present to an extent virying largely with 
conditions such as the tempers lure ind stillness of the air 
On the other hand, Dr L I' Burton mnsidtrs that the 
radio-aitive emanation whuh is evolved on heating raw 
pplrnleum is due solely to radium, and Lh it a small quantity 
of ndiuin itself is present, in the oil Miss (' liohm-W endl 
describes measun ments which show that the amount of 
ionisation produced by polonium m diffeient gases is in¬ 
dependent of the nature of the gas In this respect, there¬ 
fore polonium resembles radium 

It has long been a 1 ontrovi 1 siai question whether by the 
action of heal alone the line spectrum of n ises can be pro¬ 
duced In Lhe Juh nuuibei of ihe Iffi dit I tnm 
R Nrismi and k XmleilinT mdeivnur to give 1 definite- 
answer to the problem On subjecting the v ipour of iodine 
to a high temperature in a carbon lube heated in an elmru 
furnace, they found that at slightly above ioou° an emission 
spectrum is produced whu_h is the inverse of the usual 
absorption spectrum of iodine vapour Similarly nitrogen 
at temperatures above 3000° gives an emission spectrum in 
which the principal lines ch iractrnstic of thp element are 
visible Under tin conditions lisi d it is probable that 
rlerlmal influences were excluded, and lhat the spectra 
obtained were due solely to the high temperatuie employed 
In the same number of the Iffi 1 \ in/etu has siuched the 

electrolysis of glutanc .u id m oider (o decide whither the 
dibasic aliph ltic acids arc capable of being converted in 
this way into poly methy lene hydrocarbons, and whether 
the synthesis of a closed ring can thus bi effected lhe 
lud gave, however, only ordinary propylene, not a trace of 
tronethj lene being founed 

Wf have received copies of two intei 1111 reports issued by 
the Engineering Standards Committee One of the publi¬ 
cations contains British sumdatd tables of copper conductors 
and thicknesses of dielectric , the other includes the British 
standard specification for tubular tramway poles The 
tables and specification are to be-regarded as final, and they 
will be embodied in the final report of the engineering 
Standards Committee, which will inmbine all specifications 
The tables denting with copper conductors give the British 
standard sizes of stranded conductors for electric supply, and 
separate tables are concerned respectively with large, inter¬ 
mediate, and small sizes Other tables provide British 
standard radial thicknesses for jute or paper dielectric, lead 
and armour, for underground cables, and British standard 
radial thicknesses for rubber dielectric, for lead sheathing 
and armouring The specification for tramway poles gives 
full particulars as to construction, length, length of section, 
outside diameters nun 1 mum thickness, &l , and also as to 
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what tesra should he applied to the poles As the preface 
to the specification says, a standard specification having now 
been arrived at as the result of the joint labours of the 
committee and the makers, U is hoped that, in future, the 
standards recommended by the committee will be universally 
adopted by all engineers engaged in designing and installing 
electrical tramways throughout the British Empire 


Lyon on the-hares, rabbits, Wi picas, 

number of figgflu of their comparative 

dentition Needless to say, the Old Linnean 

is much subdivided, end, unfortunately, the gajiSffd 

subgeneric divisions adopted by the author by 

coincide with those proposed a few years ago by'D 

Major In the TriinsaeUops of the Linnea.it Society-*-** ddlfc 


THE contents of the June number of the American 
Naturalist are chiefly biographical and botanical Dr R T 
Jackson contributing an arcount (with a portrait) of the 
life and work of the late C E Beecher, while Dr B M 
Davis continues his studies on the plant-cell, and Mr F C 
Lucas illustrates dugrammatically the range of variation 
displayed by the blossoms of the common cone-flower (J?ud- 
beckta hifta ) 


able divergence being the generic separation df th$ Stihth 
African thick-tailed hare from the rabbit Owing 
complexity of the classification adopted, $amfe of the species I 
of Leporjdse cannot at present be definitely placed, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, without sub generic names/' 
This will, however, be remedied in the course of time, gad 
there is no doubt whatever that the present memoir—whether 
or no its proposed scheme of classification be adopted fn It* 
entirety—is an important contribution towards the right 


*1 he entomological division of the Biological Laboratory 


understanding of an exceedingly difficult group of mammals* 


of Manila has issued an Illustrated Bulletin of fifty-eight 
pages, by Mr C S Banks, the Government entomologist, 
on insects affecting the cacao, intended specially for *he 
benefit of cultivators of that valuable crop in the Philippines 
Every part of the cacao plant, from the root to the fruit, lias 
its particular enemies, black ants ami cicadas attacking the 
rootq, while beetle-grubs bore into the trunk, and various 
CoccfdtE and aphides damage the a fruit Fortunately the 
ravages of certain of these scourges are fcoinewhat checked 
bj other insects which prey upon the species damaging 
the cacao Much further work is required before the whole 
history of cacao-hunting insects can be known, and the best 
means of checking their ravages devised 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs Asher 
and Co , Bedford Street, W C , a specimen of a series of 
flftv coloured biological diagrams, reproduced from the 
German issue of Messrs Schroder and Kulla, but with the 
explanatory legends in Fnglish The plates are 34 by 4a 
inches in size, are printed in from six to eight colours, and 
are sold at 35 each The one with which we have been 
favoured illustrates the structure and life-history of the cock¬ 
chafer, with comparative studies of other beetles It is 
admirably adapted For school purposes Judging from re¬ 
duced photographic reproductions of other diagrams, we 
think those devoted to invertebrates are superior to those 
illustrative of mammals, so far as drawing Is concerned, 
but this Is a common feature in German zoological art 

In the September issue of the Quarterly Journal of Micro¬ 
scopical Science Prof E R Lankester re-publlshea bis 
valuable and profusely illustrated article on the structure 
and classification of the Arachnlda from the tenth edition 
of the M Encyclopedia Britanmca " One of the points 
emphasised in this communication is the affinity of the 
king-crab (Limulua) and the tnlobhes to the Arachnlda 
rather than to the Crustacea, and in summarising the 
evidence for the arachnid nature of the former, the author 
allude* to the interesting discovery by Mr Pocock of a 
rudiment of the seventh segment of the scorpion-limb in 
Limulus, thus bringing the two genera very closely Into 
tine Another interesting- feature to which special attention 
is directed is the mode of evolution of the 11 lung-book " of 
the scorpion from the 11 gill-book " of the king-crab, which 
appears to be a unique phenomenon Among the other 
contents of the number In question may be mentioned two 
papers by Prof W B .Benham on new worms from New 
Zealand, and one by Dr. H J Hansen on new parasitic 
tbpepod crustaceans 

Part* 111! and jv of val xlv. ol Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Contrityho fie contain an Ingtortant paper by Mr M. W< 

no. t8ao* vol. 7 dfl 


A series of Jurassic ammonites from Echrzen and 
Nagato In Japan has been described and figured by Prof. 
Matajiro Yokoyama (Journ Coll So Tokyo, VdL xl*-, 
art ao) The strata in the province of Echlzen comprise 
a senes of shales and sandstones, mostly of fresh-water 
origin, but divisible into a Lower or Ammonite bed* a 
Middle or Plant bed, and an Upper or Cyrena bed. The 
Ammonites include several new species of Perisphinctes, all 
more or less allied to foreign Lower Oxfordian forms, and 
one species of Oppelia, which exhibits a distant relationship 
to Oppelia nobihr of the Tithoman The strata which have 
yielded Ammonites in Nagato consist of clay-slates, so that 
the fossils ore much compressed Species of Hildoceraa, 
one of which is near to Am, Levisont (of Wright), of 
Hsrpoceras, near to A lytherms and A exardtut , of 
Caeloceras, near to A fibulatus , and of Dactylioceras, near 
to A onmilalus, indicate that the Nagato slates belong to 
the Lias, and probably to the upper paft of it 

Some useful hints on the practical development of a farm 
wood-lot are given in a Bulletin of the Hatch Experiment 
Station of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, issued 
last May The products required in this particular tase 
were fire-wood, fencing posts, and lumber for making fruit 
boxes, besides which some poles and more valuable timber 
were obtained The writer, Mr, F A Waugh, recommend* 
larch for posts and chestnut and hickory for lumber. The 
illustrations added are numerous and Well Chosen 

The formation of root-hairs in the vascular cryptogam* 
end flowering plants has been studied by Mr R G Leavitt, 
and his account, which is published in the Proceedings Of 
the Boston Society of Naturalists (April), contain* several 
points of interest In the case of lycopods, horsetails, and 
a few ferns, the trichoblasts are determinate, buf fn off 
dicotyledons, except the NymphEeacese and most of the ti^e 
ferns, root-hairs may arise from any external cell. Of 
monocotyledons, the Lilliflorce and Spadlclflors gene^oilj 
conform to the latter type, but in the Helobies, Glumiflor*, 
and Enanttoblastm the root-hairs develop from definite ceU*> 

The annual report of the Botanical Department of 
Trinidad for the year ending March 31 has been recefveft 
The superintendent, Mr J H Hart, states that he has 
succeeded in raising seedling sugar cane* in Trinidad 
compare with jthe beet varieties obtained In Barbados. 
Antigua, and elsewhere It appears that owing 
practice of cutting the plants annually m ftfay, thoj-d&W 
production and the sucrose content ajw reduced,|ao*th**- 
th* experiment will be tried of allowing $#' 0 ^ 

to remain oyer lor a, longer pdMad s T&e {dajfr. 



J'FWlf the forthcoming new edition of^thd 11 Imperial 
laxetteer of India," Sir X, D. Hooker has written a chapter 
W the flora elf Indie, which is preface/* y an Introductory 
1 summary With the authority of th(' Secretary of State 
ftfc India, this chapter has been Issued in an advanced form, 
' And the summery is reprinted in the Journal of Botany 
(August) In the same number an account will be found 
Of certain changes which will be proposed at the forth¬ 
coming congress of botanists to be held at Vienna in June, 
1,905, in connection with the rules which govern botanical 
nomenclature, The, three lists of suggestions here given 
take the form of alterations in, or additions to, the Paris 
code, And have been drafted respectively by British botanists 
Of the British Museum, American botanists of the Gray 
Herbarium, and a group of Italian botanists 

The latest addition to the Manueli Hoepli is a handbook 
dealing with artisan dwellings, by the engineer ElTren 
Magrlni, of Turin In the same senes Dr. Guido 
Sandrlnelli has issued a new and completely revised edition 
of the manual of the late Pietro Gallizia on strength of 
materials and applied elasticity It deals with calculations 
of strains and stresses in beams and other structures, and 
Billed problems of use to the practical engineer 

NO 5 of the Bulletin of the Belgium Academy of Sciences 
contains an account by A de Hemptmne of a remarkable 
electrolytic synthesis of stearic acid from oleic acid This 
acid, when subjected in nn atmosphere of hydrogen to the 
discharge of a Tesla transformer, combines with the gas 
to form principally stearic acid In No 6 of the Bulletin 
Is a description of the preparation nnd properties of a 
rtumber of fluorine-substituted amines These substances 
are remarkable because of their extraordinary stability as 
compared with the corresponding chloro- and broino- 
dertvatlveS, which, as a rule, decompose rapidly at the 
'ordinary temperature 


In the August issue of the Annalet de Chimie et de 
Physique is a contribution by Messrs Moissan jfgfll Rigaul 
on the use of metallic calcium in the preparation or argon. 
It is shown that the last traces of nitrogen, which are not so 
easily removed by a heated mixture of lime And metallic 
magnesium, are readily absorbed by passage of th* gas over 
a small quantity of metallic calcium An apparatus is 
described in which argon can be continuously prpduced at 
the rate of a litre every twelve hours 

Some interesting experiments relating to the electrolytic 
reduction of carbonic acid are described by Messrs. Coehn 
and John in the Berichte der deutschen chemtschen Gesell- 
schaft (vol xxxvii p 3836) The reduction cannot be 
effected in acid solutions or in solutions containing the 
normal carbonates, but takes place readily in bicarbonate 
solutions From this the authors conclude that the re¬ 
ducing action is limited to the bicarbonate ion, and that the 
carbonate ion and the undissociated carbonic acid molecule 
are not reducible The reduction only takes place at those 
electrodes at which hydrogen is discharged at a considerable 
over-voltage, and the product of reduction is founic acid 

We have received a copy of the report and recommend¬ 
ations presented to the Fharmacopcpia Committee of the 
General Medical Council by Prof Wyndham R Dunstan 
and Mr H H Robinson with reference to the tests for 
the detection oF arsenic in the drugs of the British 
Pharmacopeia It is found that the test proposed by 
Mayenfon and Bergeret in 1874. performed under certain 
conditions, is best adapted to the purpose This test 
depends on the production by arsemuretted hydrogen of a 
stain on paper soaked in mercuric chloride The method 
possesses the advantage of requiring only such a degree of 
purity in the acid and zinc as is to be found in purchaseable 
materials, and thus avoids the special purifications involved 
in the Marsh-Berzehus test The stain decided on as the 
standard of comparison is that given by 0012 milligram of 
arsenic 
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tftrnuso'ps globosa, a fid of the Jmported timber 
Honduras ^nahogarty and Africarf ^mahogany, Kasya 
igqiletisu^ are growing freely 


To the SwifAjowas Miscellaneous Collections (vol xlv , 
pArts 111 and iv) Prof. F A Lucas contributes an account 
0/ a nearly perfect skeleton of a pavement-toothed iguanodon 
(Trachodon or Claosaurus) The edentulous predentary and 
premandibular bones of the jguanodont dinosaurs are con- 
aldered by the author to have been sheathed in horn, and 
;thus to have formed a beak adapted for nipping off the 
branches or herbage on which these reptiles fed AMong 
contributors to the same part are also Messrs Jordan 
And Snyder, who describe several new deep-water Ashes from 
Jnpdn* These include a shark of the genus Pnstiurus, as 
^ one of PseudotHacIs, and likewise a new genus, 
Tnsmegistus, allied to Llparls Trismegistus oiustom , as 
f |he fliihl of these new species is called, is certainly a very 
remarkable fish, somewhat like a sole In shape, although, 
tturees, bilaterally symmetrical, with the skin dotted with 
pyMtfes supported on broad bases, so as to recall Inverted 
drawing-pins 
'> 

lir the August number of the American Journal of Science 
Mt, , Bertram fi. Holtwdbd records observations which 
Indicate that the quantities of radium present in "several 
uranium minerals, which have been examined, are directly 
proportional to the quantities of uranhuh contained in the 
odfttfata -this Is perhaps to ba regarded as experimental,* 
evidence to fAvqur of the suggestion tha$ radium is formed' 
,hy thi breaking' down of the uranium Siom 
HO. i* 30 , VOj^ 79] 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

Re-discovery of Enckk'b Comet —A telegram from the 
Kiel Centralstelle announces the re-discovqry of Enike's 
Lomet at the Koemgstuhl on September 11 The position 
of the comet at ijh 16 9m. (local M f ) was 

R A =sih 46m. 16s , dec =+35° 34'. 

These positions seem to be very slightlyJower than the 
apparent positions given In the ephemrna reproduced In 
these columns on September 6 As this is the secopd comet 
of this year, it will be designated 1904 b 

s' 

Dr Common's 6o-jnpm Reflector —In Circular No 83 
of the Harvard College Observatory, Prof E C. Pickering 
announces that, thanks to the generosity of an anonymous 
donor, whp, unconditionally, gave twenty thousand dollars 
to the observatory, and to the intermediary services of Prof 
Turner, the observatory has been able to purchase the well 
known 60-lnch mirror which was made by the late Dr 
Common . fc 

Arrangements are being made to transport the mirror to 
Cambridge (Mass.) as soon as possible, and, when mounted} 
it will be used to complete the photometric survey of the 
heavens which has been so thoroughly—so far as means 
wqjild permit—prosecuted at Harvard. With an Instru¬ 
ment of this aperture it will be possible to measure the light 
of the very faintest stars known 

Prof; Pickering states that Mr T A. Common, from 
whom the mirror was#purchased, let them have it otr such 
favourable terms Chat he may fairly be regarded as having 
contributed a targe portion of the cost. 
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Varia^lb Stars lit the Large Magellanic Cloud,— 
AJthougft^he Magellanic clouds have been looked upon as 
centres bf* extraordinary physical conditions, the congre¬ 
gation of 1 variable stars within their limits has hitherto 
remained unnoticed 

In Circular No 79 of the Harvard College Observatory, 
however, it was announced that an examination of the 
Harvard photographs showed that the small cloud con¬ 
tained numerous variables Consequently, an examination 
of the photographs of the large cloud was made, and re¬ 
sulted In the discovery of 15a new variable stars within its 
boundaries A catalogue of these, giving their positions 
(for 19000), their magnitudes, and the magnitude-range of 
their light-variations, is published in No 8a of the Harvard 
College Observatory Circulars 

All these variables have short periods, and seem to be 
arranged in definite groups, the most remarkable of which 
begins near N G C 1850, and extends towards a point about 
one degree south of N G C 3070 This group contains 
more than half the stars observed, and the included stars 
are remarkable for their faintness and for the small range 
of their variations 

The Sun's Anti-apex —Mr J E Gore send-, the follow¬ 
ing remarks upon Prof Kobold’& study of rhe sun's proper 
motion, mentioned in last week's Nature (p 45q) —" IVof 
Kobold gives the position A=*T5q 0 6, D=— 54° 7, or 

R,A ioh 384m, A = — 54 ° 7 . und says the point is near 
a Argus (His words are, ‘ Her berechnete Punkt liegt am 
Himmel ganz in der Ndhe von a Argus, der gegenuber- 
liegende Pifnkt in der Nahe von fl Cephei,' Astronomische 
Nmknrhten, 3961 ) 

“ This is, however, not correct, for the position of a Argus 
(Canopus) is R A 6h 218m., * = -52° 39' (1900) His 
statement that the ‘ opposite point ' (the apex) lies near 
8 Cephei is, however, uirrect 1 he point found bv Prof 
KoboJd for the anti-apex ties a little north of the iftmous 
variable star 4 Argus This point lies in the Milkv Way, us 
stated bv Prof Kobold The fact rhnt most of "the deter¬ 
minations of the position of the solar apex ho in or near 
the Milkv Way seems to suggest that the sun mav be moving 
in an orbit * nearly coinciding with the plane of the Milky 
Way 1 This was pointed out by Mr U l Bom pas in the 
Observatory, January, 189b " 

Observations of the Some Surface, January-March 
—M Guillaume, director of the Lyons Observatory, 10m- 
municated a rtoumiy of his observations of the solar surface 
during the first three months of the present year to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences on August 1 
* The total spotted area was less than half the amount for 
the previous trimestre, the observed values being 257a and 
ka7o millionths respectively This was not due, however, 
to the absence of spots, for the phenomena have decidedly 
entered upon a period of Increasing activity, the solar disc 
has not been frqp of spots since September 21 

In^ the preceding cycle the present condition of activity 
obtained 1 b years after the minimum of 1889, in the present 
tycle 2 o y^fttghave elapsed since that of 19m 

During the period under discussion 77 groups of faculie 
with a total atU of 06 o thousandths were recorded, instead 
of 64 groups and 66 o thousandths as recorded in the 
previous trimestre The facule were also less sym¬ 
metrically arranged in regard to latitude, there being 35 
groups in the southern hemisphere and 42 In the northern 
Hi place of 33 and 31 respectively (Comptes rendu*, No. 5) 

Instructions to Variable Star Observers —At a meet* 
ing of the Socidtd astronomique de France held Jn 1900 it 
was decided to form a section fdg the observation of visual 
variable stars, and for the,organisation of the section a 
committee was formed 

This committee now publishes, in the September Bulletin 
of the society, the first chapter of a set of very detailed 
Instructions to variable star observers 

This first hrstalmqtyt ^contains a list of star? which are 
especially suitable for jdbservation* of nature proposed, 
minute instructions |o fctye methods m <$onlng and of 
recording and reducing the results, and rttanft other hints 
which will be found extremely useful by anyone engaged In 
making visual observations of variable stars 

po. 1820, vol. 70] 


OttbftR vxtkjns of Fundamental Star*.—I n 
of 2798 zodiacal stars published by Sir David GStMfcl 
110 of the objects named were designated 
stars," but th* places of only about two-th|rds of 
given in Newcomb's fundamental star catalogue foT IjJOQfc A; 

To facilitate' the work of other observers, Mr. R. -Igr 
Tucker, of Lick Observatory, has just published the observed 
places of the remaining third in No 1965 of the 
mische Nachrichien. He gives the designation, the etaghi* 
tude, the observed positions (redyied to 1900), the JM**" 
cessional values, and, in some cases, the proper motfon fip' 
each coordinate of all the stars which are given In the 
zodiacal catalogue but are not mentioned In NeWcomb** 
catalogue 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION . 

SECTION K. 
subsection, agriculture 

Oi’ening Address by William Somerville, M A , D So , 
D (Ec , Chairman of the Subsection 

Tut audience that I have to-day the honour of addressing 
may be assumed to consist of a considerable proportion Of 
the members of the British Association, and some others, 
who are primarily interested in, and have themselves made 
appreciable contributions to, the progress of Agricultural 
Science I may, therefore, take the opportunity of con¬ 
gratulating vou on this fresh evidence of progress In the 
subject that you have at heart, and of offering to the British 
Association our thanks for the encouragement and stimulus 
which arr* associated with the formation of an agricultural 
subsection Perhaps I rightly Interpret your feelings when 
I sav that for the present we ore satisfied with the position 
attained b> our subject, but that we trust to see inis and 
other meeting* demonstrating that Agricultural Science is 
not unworth} of further advancement 

In view of the large amount of work that lies before us 
during the next few days, 1 do not propose to Intervene fOr 
long between you and the iontnbutiona T, to original research 
which we have been promised The scope of my remarks 
will be limited no less by time than by the fact that it 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt to traverse the 
whole field of Agricultural Science, Including, as It may 
be held to do, the no small compartments of Horticulture' 
and Forestry What I propose to do, therefore, is to coniine 
m)Nplf to touching upon a few of the subjects that have 
recently been receiving attention at the hands of scientific 
investigators, especially abroad I*have purposely avoided 
discussing English work, partly because it may be assumed 
that we are all familiar with it, and partly because, where 
friends are concerned, selection it dim cult. 

Although Agriculture has only tabw been elevated to-a 
position of semi-independence in *the programme of this 
Association, it has, in the aggregate, received much atttnr 
tlon at the meetings Inaugurated with that at York hi 1831' 
It is interesting to turn up the early volumes of the Reporter 
and to ascertain what was running in the mind* of oar 
predecessors, and what the problems that they thought Jt 
vital to solve, In the account of the first meeting 1ft: this 
town m 1833 we find a Report by Lindley on the PnlloedjMy 
of Botany, two of the Items in which are of interest -to 
students of Rural Economy Apparently at that time Ndrqh 
attention was being given to the mode of the formation m 
wood Two theories appear to have divided botanlstf—th* 
one that wood was organised in the leaves, and sent dcnftt 
the stem in the form of embryonic but organised fibres, to 
be deposited on the surface of wood already formed* VTJfce 
other theory was that wood was secreted in *iU* by thdrbaife 
and older wood It Is to the former of these theories thaf 
Lindley gives his adherence. Although this problem has 
ceased to interest, the name cannot be slid of another subject 
discussed in the same Report, namely, the so-called 
excretions 11 of plants. In the words of Lindley, M 4 * 4 ^ 
apple orchard cannot be made to succeed On the 
old apple orchard unless some years intervene hetiwidd ml 
destruction of the *>n* and the planting of the ortteftW 
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K amount of mail cate will enable one kind of “Iruit- 
brfih OH a spot fiharn which another tree of the 
ej>teti«3 has bepn recently removed, and 4 U farmers 
ty evince, bf the rotation of their props, their ex- 
of the existence of the law " He attributes to 
>e the demonstration of the fact that all plants part 
, ‘sfifli «<fi£cai matter by their roots. These excretions he 
to be poisonous, maintaining that, although plants 
, jgdtitpate poisonous secretions, they cannot absorb them by 
Their roots without death, concluding that " the necessity 
of rotation of crops is more dependent upon the soil 
^itaipg poisoned than upon its being exhausted 11 He 
Indicated the lines along which investigation might with 
advantage proceed, one of the quesnons put forward being 
** the degree in which such excretions are poisonous to the 
ftymt* that yield them, or to others 11 

In 1833 botanists and agriculturists had not the advantage 
the knowledge that is at our disposal through the con- 
ifoiious growth for a long senes of years of certnin crops 
at Rothamsted, but consideration of the fact that some 
crops (at, for example, pure forests of beech, silver fir, 
Spots pine nnd other trees, as also permanent pasture) ma\ 
bn grown for hundreds of years on the same ground without 
any evidence of poisoning might have led to the conclusion 
that the law, as it was called, was not of general appli¬ 
cation. It Is, of course, true that rotations are an 
advantage, and it is a matter of experience that certain 
crops—e g clover and turnips—cannot bo grown con¬ 

tinuously on the same land, but the cause is not now 
associated with excretions The reason for the failure of 
clover, or the cause of land becoming 11 clover-sick," as it 
Is railed, I*, still a debated point, bur I may hazard the 
conjecture that it is due to the fact that organisms or 
enzymes inimical to the vital activity of the minute living 
bodies, that exist in symbiotic relationship with the clover 
plants, increase with great rapidity when the living bodies 
that they affect are present in abundance Red clover is 
the species that js usually associated with the term clover- 
xtekness, but It would appear that a precisely similar pheno¬ 
menon is exhibited in thf growth even of wild white clover 
It is a matter of common observation that on certain classes 
of land white clover is stimulated to such vigorous growth 
by the use of phosphatU manures that for one year at least 
It monopolises the area to the almost total exclusion of 
Other plants But such rank luxuriance is not of long 
duration In a vear or two the clover disappears to a very 
large extent, and cannot at once be restored by any process 
wkh which we are acquainted The land has, in fact, be¬ 
come sick to white clover But given a period of rest, 
during which the inimical agents will disappear, and it 
^gatn becomes possible to stimulate white clover to vigorous 
growth We have, It dfeems to me, an analogous state of 
ttunga in the case of certain insects On the Continent 
t to caterpillar of the JNun Moth (Li parts monacha , L.) 
periodically proves extremely destructive to certain conifers, 
*Kid it U found that r lb first year the inseLts are 

moderately abundant,^iti th|* second thev are excessively 
abundant. While in* the third the visitation begins 4 o decline, 
and Usually terminates quite suddenly The causes of this 
cassation have been thoroughly worked out, and are found 
In thf great Increase of parasitic insects, and insecticidal 
fungi, including bacteria. I believe it will be found that 
the almost sudden cessation 0/ our periodic visitations of 
tw diamond-back moth is due to a similar cause 
The failure of turnips ts apparently largely, if not entirely, 
due (6 the increase of Insects and parasitic fungi 

The subject of harmful excretions has recently obtained 
tthgwed attention through the work being done at the 
Woburn Fruit Station, No point has received more striking 
demonstration there than the harmful influence that growing 
grass everts on fruit-trees* It has been shown that this 
prejudicial Influence Is not due to the withdrawal of moisture, 
to" the curtailment of supplies o! plant food, to Interference 
with aeration, or to modifications of temperature In Mr 
Pickering's opinion. 1 " the exclusion Of all these possible 
^xgltnatlopa drives us to believe that the cause of the artion 
pf tfafft te due,Jo some directly poisonous petion which It 
, exerts-on the trees, possibly thfiugh the intervention of 
.itylttarfc or possibly taking piked more directly " It is^ 
ThstdSqisor Gross on Apple Tran/* Vol. Uk. 
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satisfactory to know that the subject* which is of consider- 
able scientific end practical importance, is lUttty to bp 
vigorously followed up. ■*' * 

In the early ’forties attention Was being directed} to a sub¬ 
ject that even now has a great attraction for agriculturists, 
namely, the stimulating and exhausting effect d)Jf httlfidat 
manures, especially nitrate of soda The principle that 
" stimuli lose their full effect upon living matter when 
frequently repeated ” was generally held to account for the 
want of response that crops exhibited to repeated dressings 
of nitrate of soda, but Prof Daubeny in 1841 1 pointed^OUt 
what is now generally accepted as the true cause, namely, 
the exhaustion of the soil of other substances. This, he 
said, can be counteracted by giving other manures, of which 
he instanced bone meal His suggestions for future Investi¬ 
gations have been largely followed, though, as we now 
know, they are of theoretical rather than practical Import¬ 
ance He propOi»ed the alternatives 

(1) Analysis of the soil, discovery of the amount of avail¬ 
able plant food, and the application of the substances found 
to be deficient up to the probable measure of the crop's 
requirements 

(2) Discovery, by analysis of the yield, or estimation by 
calculation, of the amount of plant food removed in the 
produce, and the application to the soil In the form of 
manure of what was withdrawn by the crop 

Daubeny suggested that manuring should be undertaken 
on a system of book-keeping—on the one side being entered 
all the items of plant fond taken out bv crops, and on the 
other all that is applied in the form of manures, the two 
sides of the account being made to balance This theory 
of manuring is distinctly suggestive, and often hm in rather 
remarkably with actual practice, though the comparative 
agreement between theory and practice is dufl to causes 
that the author of the theory probably hardly contemplated 
I ake, Jfor instance, the rase of wheat An average crop 
removes from Bn acre about 50 lbs nitrogen, ^o lbs potash, 
and 20 lbs phosphoric acid This loss would be restored 
b> the use of some j iwt nitrate of soda, 2 cwt kalnit, and 
ij cwt superphosphate, and on many soils wheat could no 
doubt, be grown continuously for many years on such a 
mixture, aided by good tillage, without the yield suffering 
materially But we now know that much of the plant fodd 
offered in manure never enters the crop at all, so that the 
balancing of the account is due almost as much to chance 
a> to calculation This becomes more apparent when we 
regard such a crop as meadow hay, which in actual practice 
is often grown for a long series of years on the same land 
To balance the withdrawal of phosphoric acid by an average 
yield of this crop only about 3 LWt of superphosphate per 
acre is theoretically necessary, but on most soils an average 
yield would not be maintained by the use of so small a 
quantity 

During the 'fifties the volumes of the Association rontain 
several important contributions Trom the two distinguished 
Englishmen to whom the world's agriculture owes so much, 
Eawes apd Gilbert Their first contribution was made in 
1851, and dealt with Liebig's mineral theory,us subject with 
which their names will always be associate®" Thev drew 
upon their rich store of experimental data to^prtive Jjpat the 
yield of wheat is much piorr Influenced by ammonia than 
by minerals, and they jfavd it, as their deliberate opinion 
that the analysis of the crop is no direct guide whatever as 
to the nature of the manure required to be provided in the 
ordinary cotirse of agriculture*, with the reservation " ki 
the ordinary course of agriculture," the dictum cannot be 
questioned, though in the circumstances of the continuous 
growth of wheat, as has heeh pointed out, conclusions 
indicated by the analysis)jpf a ir©p happen to accord, at 
least approximately, with manorial practice 

Field experiments or demonstrationB, which have been 
such a prominent Feature of the educational* work of the-v 
past decade, appear to have beett' first introduced at the 
meeting of the Association In 1861 by Or. Voelcker ’ 

While agricultural subjects have ctaftned a considerable 
share of the time of the Assoclatlon^Toreatry h m not be^i 
^together Qver^otyed An earty as'Bii m fiiul attention 
being directed to what has of ’{ptmit* years come to be a 
& burning question—namdy,*fhp maintenance of our timber 
nippjiee At that eafly date, when the industrial dfevelop- 
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ment of the country was, comparatively speaking, In fttr 
infancy, the estimate >of our timber requirements was, in 
the light of present experience, amusing 1 In its modesty 
Captain Cook estimated that 4t xoo.ooo acres of waste taken 
from the Grampian Hills for the growth of larch would in 
two generations not only supply the ordinary wants of the 
country, but enable us to export timber ." 1 Assuming a 
rotation of eighty years, this estimate postulates that the 
produce of some 1200 acres, of a value Of about 130,000! , 
was sufficient to make us independent of foreign supplies, 
Such [i the estimate of 1838, now let us turn to the estimate 
of 1904 Dr Schlich, in his volume on 14 Forestry in the 
United Kingdom,” 9 passes in review Britain’;, umber re¬ 
quirements, and, after making allowance for woods like 
mahogany, teak, &c , which cannot be grown here, he coineB 
to the conclusion that ” if all these items are added up we 
find that we now pay for imports in timber the sum 
of 27,000,000 1 , all of which could be produced in this 
country ” Assuming as before that the value of an acre 
of mature forest is 100J , it means that our imports are 
drawn from 270,000 acres, and to maintain our supplies 
merely at their present level a forest area of more than 
20,000,000 acres, worked on ail eighty years' rotation, is 
necessary 

Although it has been reserved for the Cambridge Meeting 
of 1904 to witness the delivery of an Address from the Chair 
of an Agricultural Subsection, this is by no means the first 
occasion on which an agricultural subject has furnished 
the theme for a Presidential Address In 1880 the then 
Dr Gilbert presided over Section B, and chose for his 
> subject Agricultural Chemistry, m 1894 Prof Bayley 
Balfour Inaugurated the work of the Biological Section 
with an Address on Forestry, while in 1898 the President 
of the Association focussed the vision of all thinking men 
on the greatest agricultural problem of all—the World’s 
Supply of Wheat ^ 

German Investigations on the Action of Consetymton 
Agents on tarmyard Manure 

Those who have followed the progress of Agricultural 
Science in Germany must have noticed how much attention 
‘has been given during the paat ten years to investigating 
the changes that take place In farmyard manure during 
forage under varying conditions The stimulus and funds 
ftor this work have for the most part been supplied by the 
German Agricultural Society, which in 1892 resolved to 
carry through an exhaustive Inquiry For this purpose it 
enlisted the cooperation of several of the most fully equipped 
stations in the Empire, and the reports that have appeared 
bear testimony to tne Industry^gpd analytical ingenuity that 
have been brought to bear cfrnJUa inwortaeg Bubject 

The experiments were originally dlElgnefib extend over 
four years, the first, 1892-3, being devoteOTo preliminary, 
chiefly laboratory, experiments; the others, to work on a 
seals more in accordance with farm practice. But although 
the period originally contemplated la now long past, tne 
problem is by nb means solved, and the Society has recently 
been making a fresh grant for additional experiments of a 
similar chardbter In point of fact, the subject has been 
found to bristle with difficulties, and the results obtained 
with small, quantities of manure, or in summer, have not 
always been confirmed with large quantities of manure, or 
In winter 

In 1897 I published an account 9 of the more important 
results obtained up to that time, confining myself chiefly 
to questions of temperature and the loss of organic matter, 
and the conclusion arrived at was that “ none of the con¬ 
servation agents usually employed appears to have any very 
Important influence dn the decomposition of farmyard 
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While the experiments JUW in almost 
with the fate of nkrogenj phosphoric add. MraK 
chief interest centres rouhd the nitrogen, for/ m||NH 
ably satisfactory conditiona or storage, It la ogly ||H 
dtuent of farmyard roanuft that is likely to' 

But much importance, from the experimental 
attaches to the analytical results obtained with the J w W 
two substances, for the reason that the quant! tu 
found are the surest test of the accuracy of the work;< 
general method of procedure has been to employ swf 
simple but sufficiently nutritious food-mixture, and to mm , 
a definite quantity 01 thli and of litter for a certain 
of selected cows The weight of nitrogen, phQsphoriq eeM, 
and potash in the food Is accurately determined, all of WpKch 
ultimately reaches the manure, less what goes' into''the^ 
milk, and into the live-weight increase, if any 
account of what the animals receive as food and litter,"and" 
what they furnish &b liquid and solid faces, milk; And, 
animal increase, approximately balances as regards mmtfaf 
matter, it may be assumed that the sampling and analysis 
have been sufficiently accurate to justify definite conclusions 
being based on any deficiency in nitrogen that may^bef 
found 

The work of Hansen and Gunther, Pfeiffer, and Immen-* 
dorff was carried out at consecutive periods from 1B93 to 
1902, at the experimental station of Zwdtzen, near Jena, 
where stalls and dung-pits had been constructed for the 
purposes of this research SchncidQWind'B experiments Were 
conducted at the station of Lauchstddt, near Halle 

Effects of Kavut —This was used by Hansen and Gdjrfher 
at the rate of 075 per 1000 kg live weight of stock 
per day, while Pfeiffer and lmmendorff used twice as much. 
The kainit was In no case spread on the litter in the stall, 
as this would have caused inflammation of the skin Of the 
udder, legs, and abdomen of the cows, but was eprfnhJSa 
on the manure as spread and pressed into the Jn, 

certain series of the experiments the manure was renffired 
from the stalls daily, In others it was only removed Once 
a week Two weeks was the usual time necessary to collect 
a sufficient quantity of manure, which, with tne liquids, 
usually amounted to about Sooo kg at Zwdtzen, and about 
one-fifth of this weight at Lauchsthdt. The period Of 
storage was generally about four months 
Hansen and GUnther found that in pits the untreated 
manure lost 115 per cent of nitrogen, while the manure 
treated with kainit lost 144 per cent 
Pfeiffer found that the loss of nitrogen in untreated manure 
- was 17 2 per cent , which compares with a loss of 195 pCf 
cent in the presence of kainit The loss of nitrogen Wpen 
kainit was used by lmmendorff was 213 per cent., the 
loss in the untreated manure not being given in Ms 
tentative report so far available Scbneldewlnd did nOt ex¬ 
periment with kainit. The results of these experiments vt 
in complete relative agreement, and show that the lost pf 
nitrogen is greater when HalftLt la used than when it fa 
withheld 1 

Effects of Superphosphate A-Thla substance was spread 
twice daily over the litter in tne stall at the rate of Orfrj kg. 
per 1000 kg live weight The results obtained weft ad 
follows — 
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With superphosphate, as with kainit, the loss of nlrtof^ft 
during the storage of dung haB been Increased. It-tosy/ 
however, be mentioned that Haneeil and GUnther ' And , 
lmmendorff found that superphosphate conserved aitftgfC 
to an appreciable extent so the dun£fa)t fa the 

hut that Its effects disappeared whenever its acidphdspMW^ 
and ffte sulphuric add had been neutralised by 
and this rapidly occurred in (he ok. mi 1 

Effects of Fnoifntated Phosfhdiie Aflflr 
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MjM far* kg, live weight was tried by Hansen 

, UQmtef 4dtl Immendorff* the substance employed con- 

.dhg fully 8 per cent P,0, It wee spread twice daily 

jpp the Uttar in the stall The result obtained by Hansen 
Mjl Qtidtfcer was that after lying for seventeen weeks In 
!M pits the manure that had been untreated had lost 10 35 
Mr Petit, of nitrogen, whereas that treated with the phos¬ 
phoric gypsum showed a loss of 14 47 per cent The loss of 
'Altfhgen found by Itnmendorff when this substance was used 
antouhted to ig 6 per teat This substance, like the others, 
Would therefore appear to be valueless as a fixer of nitrogen 
f' k 1 Effects of Gypsum .—This substance has long been re¬ 
commended as an agent for conserving nitrogen In the dung- 
heap. The read Its of its use, spread twice daily on the litter 
In tpe stall at the rate of 1 kg. per 1000 kg , live weight, in 
fhfe experiments conducted by Hansen and Gllnther, were 
that In the presence of gypsum the loss of nitrogen amounted 
to It 89 per cent , which compares with a loss of 8*56 per 
cant when nothing was mixed with the dung. 

Sqhneidewlnd, using a much larger quantity of gypsum, 
naftiely, 5 lbs per 100 lbs of dung, found that the loss of 
nitioguii was reduced from 35 69 per cent to 15 22 per cent 
In this connection he says* “The use of gypsum has 
markedly reduced the loss of nitrogen Assuming the con¬ 
served nitrogen to have a good action on the crop, this 
agent may be said to have paid But as the bulk of the 
nitrogen so conserved was found to consist of slow-acting 
albuminoid compounds, and seeing that the sulphate of 
lime was largely reduced to sulphides, which are directly 
injurious to plants, we cannot conclude that the use of 
gypsum has been profitable Investigations with this sub¬ 
stance will, however, be continued 11 

Hansen and Gunther carried their experiments the length 
of using the various lots of manure on <.rops, but this part 
of their researches was hardly more favourable to the use 
of conservation agents than the other They thus express 
themselves “ When the various manures were used on 
crop*, five times in six the treated manure acted no better 
than the untreated Only on one occasion was an improve¬ 
ment observable Field and pit experiments alike have 
proved that the conservation agents employed are of no 
VAlue. 1 ’ Schneidewind expresses himself equally forcibly 
when he says " As the result of many experiments con¬ 
ducted by ourselves and others, we have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that chemical substances are valueless as conserving 
•goats.” 

Pfeiffer also tried sulphuric acid sprinkled over the manure 
m It was placed daily in the pit, when it was found that 
the loss of nitrogen was reduced from 27 8 per cent to 
71 per cent In this connection Pfeiffer says 11 The cost, 
however, was nearly a mark for each kilo of nitrogen con¬ 
served, and the use of suIphigRc acid is associated with SO 
many drawbacks that its 'employment cannot be recom¬ 
mended '* | 

, Schneidewind came to a Similar conclusion, and thus 
^presses himself ■ 44 As a reside of numerous conservation 
experiments carried out with various quantities of Bulphuric 
acid, and with various acid sulphates, we cannot advise the 
use Of these substances ” 

But although i>o benefits have been obtained from the use 
of the substances Indicated, some useful information Is avail¬ 
able as to the advantages of giving attention in other 
diMtftOn* to the management of farmyard manure Hansen 
took four lots of manure of similar character, 
storing two Of the lots in pits and placing the other two 
In hd£pe in the open field From the end of September 
until the middle Of December the pitted material had on 
th* average patted with 13 9$ per cent of total nitrogen, 
whereas the loss in the manure la heaps averaged 35 3 per 
cehr, Wien the behaviour of the ammonlacal nitrogen was 
instigated It was found that the loss was 33 73 per cent 
in t&e pits and Bp* j per cent In die heaps. The loss* there- 
Vqte, is greatest in that part of' the nitrogen which is the 
mtat ’dptiVa and t)>e mbst valuable 

InAdpther aeries of experiments'bailie same Investigators 
the manure wps 411 placed iiT'pitfi but ip one cm 4 Wag 
spread atyffcUl'Oild trodden down. While the escape of liquids 
pr*v*o*eo< In the. other epe^th* mafturd was pimply 
thrown {QOfelf JIlMft Irregularly wfckput «b«ad- 


drain away, After lying for twenty-two weeks the lose Of 
nitrogen was 1576 per cent, in the pit containing the care¬ 
fully treated manure, whereas in the other p4, 4he loss 
amounted to 34 58 per cent 

Pfeiffer in a series of experiments proved that much Of 
the nitrogen that disappears from manure is lost before 
the manure is transferred from the stall to the dungstead. 
He is strongly of opinion that stalls, boxes, and the like, 
should either be cleaned out twice daily, or, if the con¬ 
struction admits, the manure should be left to accumulate 
until it is some feet in depth, as in the system of manage¬ 
ment that prevails in cattle-courts and yards in this country 

1 he general conclusion arrived at, and clearly expressed 
bv Pfeiffer, is that excessive loss in manure can be best 
avoided by storing it in a deep mass in a water-tight-dung- 
stead placed in a well-shaded situation, in which the material 
is firmly compressed *lhe nercssjry compression can be 
secured in various ways, perhaps most conveniently and 
effectively by means of the treading of cattle The use of 
a considerable proportion of moss-litter is strongly recom¬ 
mended 'I his substance not only absorbs and retains the 
liquids, but, being acid, it fixes ammonia In the absence 
of moss-littcr, loamy soil rich in humus will prove a useful 
substitute 

The Chemical Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen 

It has for long beep the dream of chemists to discover, x 
or welcome the discovery of, a chemical process, capable 
of industrial application, by which the nitrogen of th« Sir 
could be made available to replace or to supplement ouf 
rather limited supplies of nitrogenous manures In his 
Presidential Address, Sir William Crookes had something 
to say Oft this fascinating subject, and looked hopefully to 
electrtfj&j to solve the problem lie pointed out that with 
curreqCYistlng one-third of a penny per Board of Trade 
unit d ton of nitrate of soda could be produced for abl , 
while at a cost of one-seventeenth of a penny per unit— 
a rate possible when large natural sources of power, like 
Niagara, are available—the cost of such artificial nitrate 
of soda need not be more than 5I per ton. 1 « 

Dr. von Lepel, in giving an account of recent work An 
this subject to the winter meeting of the German Agri¬ 
cultural Society in February of this year, 8 puts the cost of 
electric nitrate, as compared with Chili nitrate, in the pro¬ 
portion of 24 to iQ, which is in close agreement with Sir 
William Crookeses estimate Lepel points out that the* 
material obtained, neutraWged f by some alkali, consists of 
a mixture ofat»^knd ^telCfc When used in pot-culture 
experiments ftjids gften results closely agreeing with those 
furnished by Chili nitrate 

Good progress would also appear to have been rnrfde In 
another direction in the commercial fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, and a short account of the results was communi¬ 
cated by Prof Gerlavh, of Posen, to the meeting of the 
German Agricultural Society already referred to, and 1 r 
published in the same issue of the Mtithetlungen. 

When air which has been freed of oxygen is conducted 
through finely disintegrated calcium carbide >’*t a -high 
temperature, one atom of carbon Is displaced by two atoms 
of nitrogen, and calcium ryanamfde (CaCNj is formed. 

1 his substance is also produced when a mixture of lime or 
chalk and charcoal Is heated £0 a temperature of soon* C 
in a current of air 1 When pure, this substance holds 35 
per cent of nitrogen, but In its crude commercial form it 
contains only about ao per emt 1 rested with acids, calcium 
cyan amide is changed into dicyandi amide, a substance bold¬ 
ing nearly 67 per cent, of nitrogen but directly poisonous 


to plants, Or, if heated in 
cyanamide parts with all its mti 
of course, is easily brought intefyi 
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In prepared soil in pot? the results fully surpassed those, 
obtained both with nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
the less Satisfactory yields obtained in the field being perhaps 
due to the organic acids Inducing the formation of a certain 
amount of the poisonous dicvanalamide 

So far a«t one may judge from the information available, 
it would appear that agriculture will not hove long to wait 
until it is placed In the possession of new supplies of that 
most powerful agent of production, nitrogen, and Sir William 
Crookes will see tip fulfilment of his prediction that “ the 
future can take care of itself ” 

JVilragin 

A few years ago much interest was excited in this and 
other cbuntrles by the announcement that the scientific dis¬ 
coveries of HellrlegeJ and Wilfarth had rereived commercial 
application, and that the organisms of the nodules of the 
roots of Legummosae could be purchased in a form con¬ 
venient for artificial inoculation '1 he specific cultures 
placed upon the market were largel> tested practically and 
experimentally, but the results were such as to convince 
even the patentees, Nobbe and Hiltner, that the problem 
which promised so much for agnuiIUire hud not been satis¬ 
factorily solved Since that tune, however, investigators 
have not been idle, and the present position of the subject 
is to be found in a recent Report by Hiltner and Stbriner 1 

It was early recognised that the organisms (bacteria) 
inhabited the root-nodules of the various species of 
Lsgdrnino»e were not all alike, and that, in fiiLt, they 
qtfbwed marked phvsiolngital if not morphological distinc¬ 
tions Any particular species of leguminous plant is found 
to resist more or less successfully the attempt of these various 
organisms to effect an entrance into its rout-hairs, and 
according to tHe power of the organism to gain access, and 
to establish colonies, so Is the particular plant benefited and 
the stock of fixed nitrogen increased This power of adapt¬ 
ability of the organism is designated its “ virulent e, M a 
term, however, which is perhaps hardlv suited to our English 
njode of expression, though it muy for the present be re¬ 
turned It has been found that organisms of what is called 
"Jugh virulence” are capable of entering with ease the 
root-hairs of vigorous plants at an early stage of their 
growth, and of inducing the formation of nodule*, that are 
large, numerous, artd placed high up on the roots 
Organisms of low virulence, on the other hand, enn onl\ 
enter plafitN of feebler growth, or plants that have passed 
the most vigorous stage of youth, so that JAe nodules, in 
this case, are small and scarce, and distributed^ for the most 
part, niar the ends of the roots The practical object, there¬ 
fore, would appear tO be the breeding of strains or varieties 
of organisms of high virulence, adapted to the symbiotic 
requirements of the various important S|>ecips of farm and 
garden leguminous crops 

The nitragin put on the market a few venrs ago was 
used In two ways, being either applied directly to the fields, 
or mixed with water and brought into contact with the seed 
before sowing Under the former method of procedure an 
increase of crop was obtained only when the nitragin was 
used, on land containing much humus The explanation 
given for failure under other conditions was that the bacteria 
artificially introduced perished for want of food before the 
leguminous seed germinated and produced plants 

Fajlifre of the nitragin to effect an improvement in the 
crop when it was sprinkled on the seed is now believed to 
be due to the action of 1 secretians produced by the seed in 
the early stages of germination These secretions are found 
to ba rich in salts of potash, and when brought into contact 
with the bartena In question they induce changes allied to 
plasmolysis, and these changes are subsequently followed 
by death. This difficulty was found to be got over by 
moistening the seed and allowing it to sprout before the 
nitragin was applied , hd| manifestly such a procedure would 
always be difficulty anotornn impossible, to carry out in 
practice The qbject, however, would, appear to have been 
pained in *Hothto way, namely, by cultivating the bacteria 
tn a medmm that Imparts to them the hecenfcry power of 
maistatrte* Such nourishment may tqke various forms, bpt 
that which gave .the best results consisted of a mixturo^pf 
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afcim milk, grape sugar and pepton, and It Is iq \ 
that the organisms of the nitragin now (hi! 
cultivated * 1 

1 Early in the present year the new nitragin was tytqfc 
offered fred of cost la all members of the German Agn* 
cultural \S6clefry on the condition that It was used Eh aropyd^ 0 
anre with the directions that accompany It In consequence 
of the large demand the free offer was in April witbefr^wn^s 
but the substance may be purchased from Prof* Hiltner,. of, 
Munich, in quantities sufficient to treat the seed of a half 
to one at re at the price of one shilling The United Stated 
Department of Agriculture ore so -com meed Of the practical 
utility of the Improved nitragin that they are distributing 
large quantities to American farmers In this way thST 
material will be thoroughly tried in two hemispheres under 
practical condition*, and abundant evidence Should soon hq 
foritu timing as regards it* effects It is to be hoped that 
British investigators will not be deterred by past disappoint¬ 
ments from putting the new form of nitragin lo the test 

Improvement of Varieties of Crops 

Speaking generally, the attention of agricultural investi¬ 
gators during the past fifty years has been directed more 
to mununal and similar problems than to the improvement 
of the yield of crops through the agency of superior varieties 
Fhiy, it seems to me, is the outcome of the tradition that 
agricultural suence is based upon chemistry, using the term 
in its old-fashioned and restricted sense, and as a consequence 
farmers have looked puncipally to the chemical laboratory 
for light and leading It m true that much excellent work 
ha* been accomplished from the botanical side, but this 
has been performed rather bv farmers, seedsmen, or 
amateurs, than by trained botanists But fortunately the 
botanist is now getting his opportunity, and the possibilities, 
before him are sufficiently attractive 

Judging by the results thdt have been obtained, it would 
appear that wide divergences us regards yield, nutritive 
qualities, resistance to dUeHso, and other important proper¬ 
ties exist between varieties of the *nme plant-species, so 
muih so, in fact, Is this the case that addition to the 
relationship between^ variety and loet&itv would appear to 
be one of the most important matters to which a farmer can 
give consideration But it ha& been found that new varieties, 
are frequently unstable, reverting rather rapidly to an unr 
satisfactory form, or displaying a lai k of power of resistance 
to disease It therefore becomes necessary constantly to be 
producing new vanetie* to take the place of those that are 
worn out, and it seems reasonable to anticipate that the 
professional botanist will take a much larger part in this 
work than has been the case in the past 

Not only is the yield of a crop greatly influenced as regard* 
quantity and quality by the variety of seed employed, bgr, 
as is well known to practical fjrniers, the local origin of 
the same variety of seed has a marked influence on mahy 
properties of plants (vigour, resistance to disease, and 
resistance to frost, and Lo weather generally), and thest* 
properties quickly react on the yield- In this country we 
nave a prejudice in favour of the seed of English-grown rpd 
Hover, Provence Lucerne, Scotch potatoes, Belgian flax; 
Ayrshire ryegrass, pme and larch from Scotland, Norfolk, 
and Cambridge barley, Warp-land wheat, &c, affd thqrd" 
seems no reason to doubt that such preference? are b&*ed 
upon sound experience This subject would appear to 
one that is still full of Interesting and Important posBihittti*j|, 
and last year I had the opportunity of seeing some striking 
result? m h new and unexpected direction. During the put 
few yeur? the Austrian Experimental Forestry Station qf 
Mariabrunn has given much attention to the influence rif 
the local origin of the seed on the resulting trees, especially 
the common spruce, end, although it i? too early to pro¬ 
nounce a final judgment on the results, these am already td 
conspicuous as to warrant my placing some figures Mar* 
you«i ■ 

|h the autumn of x8dj 6 a supply of $m£ was obtained^rdflt L 
certain definite localities, the tree? that yielded k bffSnrdf 
varving dimensions and situated M various altitudes. The j 
seed was sown In the spring of 1897 4 the nuir — 
to the statioit, and> Jiavhfg been transptanM __re¬ 

port 10 " of the youfig trees qre growing thecq,npwr^Q .. 
f " Frosnasuader state fettttttaftute 4 m taWaef. 
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riled" out In a wood {Lolmbhnshagen) in 
!n the autumn oE 190s the young trees 
Lfeured, with the following results -** 
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These figures show— 

(1) That where, in any particular locality, mature trees 
Were measured at different elevations, the tallest trees, as 
wflS to be expected, were found at the lowest elevation 
(a) That where the seed of such trees was sown the height 
Of the resulting trees, at the age of six years, was in close 
relationship to that of the mother trees 

(3) That where mother trees of approximately equal height 
from the same locality and the same elevation (Treibach) 
were selected, the resulting progeny were also of approxi¬ 
mately equal vigour 

The differences in the height-growth of the young trees 
Ore so striking as to lead to the conclusion that the financial 
returns of Forestry operations may be profoundly modified 
by the origin of the seed, and it would apparently pay 
nurserymen and planters well to give their careful attention 
to this subject. 

Joint or Cooperative Work . 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to direct your attention 
Id a prominent feature of experimental or demonstrations! 
work whteh is found to exhibit itself m all countries of the 
world where serious attention is given to the improvement 
of agricultural production While, no doubt, it is the 
individual who plants the germ of a new idea and fosters 
Its growth until it is fairly established, It is by systematised 1 
cooperative effort that the prarttcal value of the idea is I 
Costed, and that the knowledge is made available and accept- 1 
able-to the workaday farmer Various objections have been 
-Urged against field experiments, and it need not be denied 
tfiqt they are Incapable of supplying a satisfactory answer 
to many scientific questions Such experiments are exposed 
|4 ne small degree to the disturbing influences of inequali¬ 
ty of soil, irregular cultivation, the attack of animals, and 
th* vicissitudes of climate, but when reasonable precautions 
4dV taken to guard agamst these, and given a sufficient 
qvmber of tests, the results of field trials are of the highest 
'vplue as a guide to practice Apart from attention to the 
MfeUmkiary details or the scheme, and to care in carrying 
the main point to aim at In field-trials Is to have 
,40 frequently duplicated or repeated that tlje dlsturb- 
Ihg factOra inseparable from field-work will be largely 
Such duplication may take the form of reppti- 
-dWi of the same test on the same area year after year, when 
One obtains some such senes of .results as those that'have 
helped to make the reputation of Rothamsted. But how¬ 
ever'convincing may be the results of a senes of experi¬ 
ments that have marched majestically on for half a century, 
thjj Idck attractiveness for 0ie Investigator who desires to 
;#W hot Ohe but many-problems during hla lifetime For 
mrti therefore, duplication ju Hope gives place to duplication 
lit Space—in Other words, he secures the same end; os an 
WT*hst U in many respects equivalent, by repeating the 
savetalplgces Id the Came season, or to a short series 
seasons this method of work Is, of coprsh, by no means, 
M with gnat advantage fey the fetf 

vjpfc Voelckwf mid by our morb recently'departed friend Dr 
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Altken, and It Is a Ime that is still being followed by the 
two great societies with which these distinguished workers 
were so long associated. The method is also being practised 
extensively, chiefly through the agency 0/ societies, m 
Germany, France, and other European countries, and It has 
taken firm hold In the United States and in some of our 
colonies One or the largest and most successful agency 
in cooperative demonstrations Is to be found In Canada, 
where, during the past nine years, an average of 371000 
farmers have annually received small parcels of improved 
seeds through the Government experimental organisation 
directed by Dr Saunders It is claimed that the financial 
results to the country as a whole run tp many millions of 
dollars, and there seems to be no reasonable doubt as to 
the accuracy of the statement 

I trust you will pardon my referring in this connection 
to a matter that is personal to a considerable proportion 6f 
this audience, and of saying that, In my opinion, one of 
the best pieces of work that has been done in this country 
in rbcent years is the preparation of the scheme of joint 
experiments by the Agricultural Education Association 
The problems set for solution under that scheme are of the 
simple, direct, practical kind that field-work is thoroughly 
qualified to deal with But the essence of success lies in 
the power of numbers, and the control of this factor rests 
with the members of the Association themselves Now, mm*t 
of the members of that Association are not only investigators 
but also teachers, and many of the institutions that they 
represent have recognised the advantages of keeping In 
touch with their past pupils through the agency of collegiate 
Associations. These old students, it seems to me, represent 
a large mass of most valuable material for carrying tnrbugfe 
cooperative experimental work of the class referred to, and 
I am convinced that the agriculture of the country would 
benefit in no small degree were this powerful agency fully 
utilised 


SECTION L 

EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 

Opening Address by the Right Rbv the Lord Bifiitor op 
Hereford, D D., LL D , President of tiie Section 

I am moved to begin this address with a word of personal 
apology, the strongest feeling in my mind, as I rise to 
deliver it, being that In the fitness of things some one of 
the many distinguished representatives of education in this 
University would have been the natural occupant of this 
chair on the present occasion, and for my own part I could 
hardly have bjpught myself to accept the Invitation with 
which I have been honoured had 1 not been led to under¬ 
stand that on occasions of this kind it is preferred 'by the 
members of the University visited that some one from the 
outside should be invited as I have been 

Thus I have accepted, not without hesitation and mis¬ 
giving, but with the more gratitude, as feeling that I am 
here because of the wish of the Cambridge authorities to 
have someone connected with the University of Oxford, 
and I desire that the grateful acknowledgment of this 
courtesy and kindness should be my first word as Predident 
of the Educational Section * 

Ihe inclusion of Education among the various sections 
of this Association for the Advancement of Science is 
sufficient evidence that a new educational era has begun in 
this counfry 

Whatever may be the defects of our educational system 
or want of system, whatever changes may be necessary to 
bring it, In the current phrase, up to date, the days of 
unthinking tradition are over 
Scientific method Is entering on its inheritance, and if 
has begun to include the field of education along with other , 
fields of life and thought within the sphere of its Influence u 
And scientific minds are asking on every side of us what 
t* 1^? education, we aji the right Wfip 

True education, almost .difficult > practjfc*' 

has been often defined m words* * ■ 

IHato told us long ago how It la music for the soul and 
gymnastic for the body, bfcth,intended for the benefit bf the 
WL how it is a life-long process, how good manisen dre 
(R branch of It ^nrf poetry nU principal part, though the 
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poets are but poor educators, how great is the importance 
of good surroundings, how the young should be reared in 
wholesome pastures and be late learners of evil, if they 
must learn it at all how nothing mean or vile should meet 
the r\e or strike the ear of the young, how in infancy 
education should be through pleasurable interest, how 
dangi rous it is when ill direLLad, how it is not so much a 
process of inquisition as the use of powers already existing 
in us, not the filling of a vessel, but turning the eye of the 
•foul towards the light, how it aims at ideals and is intended 
to promote virtue, and is the first and fairest oE all things 
In this description, 1 take it, we most of us agree, though 
some of Plato’s views would doubtless eliut differences of 
opinion amongst us, as, for instance, that education ought 
not ro be compulsory, or that it should be the same for 
women as for men 

One of his statements may be soothing to our English 
self-complacenty, for as is the habit of idealists in every 
age, he says that even in Athens they care nothing for 
educational training, one of the most brilliant of their 
younger statesmen pleading that it does not matter, because 
others are as ignorant as he 

Or again, our own Milton sums it up in fewer words, but 
very impressively, when he says true education fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peare and war 

It is a noble mm whn h he thus sits before m, to make 
our sons skilful, just, magnanimous, and eviry description 
of aims and method!* can be little more than an expansion 
of it 

Of the importance of right aims and ideals there can, 
Plxto reminded us be no question, because of the danger 
of ill-direitpd aims, and the lasting natuie of early 
impressions 

What wp learnt at school, when all the world was young 
to ur, whether we learnt it with weariness or pain, or 
under happier influences With a quickening pulse and the 
glow of enjoyment, passed into the blood, as Stevenson said 
somewhere, nnd became native in the memory 

True education, then, as we all acknowledge, aims at 
cultivating the highest and most efficient type of personality, 
men not only appropriately and technically equipped for 
their professional business, but men endowed with the best 
gifts and inspired with high purposes, men who desire to 
follow the more excellent ways and to lead others in them, 
who love knowledge, truth, freedom, justirc, in all the 
relations of life, whether individual or social, men marked 
by sense of duty ai\d moral thoughtfulness, public spirit, 
and strength of character 

'such an education is the true basis of individual and 
national welfare, and experience has abundantly shown how 
necessary this is to save men from distorted views of history, 
from wrong conceptions of patriotism and public duty, from 
mistaken aims and disastrous policy 

Thus, for instance, a good and true education shows us 
that the true basis of life is moral and economic and not 
military, and the true aim of both individuals and nations 
is knowledge, justice, freedom, peace, magnanimity, and not 
pride, aggression, force, or greed 

Scientific consideration of our subject will of course deal 
largely with such details as the relative claims of the 
humanist and the realist, subjects and methods of instruc¬ 
tion, the correlation of different grades of education, the 
adaptation of this or that system to special needs, and so 
forth, but through all this these fundamental requirements 
of the true education, as placarded before us by Plato or by 
Milton, muBt always hold the chief place, and all others 
must be kept in due and conscious subordination to these 
"ihis very obvious remark calls for repetition, as we are 
so Apt to lose sight of ideals amidst the dust of controversy 
about df tails or methods or practical needs, 

How, then, does our English education stand when thus 
considered? And what signs are there in our life of our 
having fallen short or fallen behind, or missed the best that 
was possible in our circumstances? 

It may, I venture to think, be fairly said that to a 
reflective observer various things are patent which seem 
to make it expedient that the subject of education should 
have its place in the proceedings of a scientific association 
like this, although there may be difference of opinion as to 
how it should be handled there , 
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In saying this I have to admit that some educational 
reformers seem to have doubts as to the propriety of 111 
inclusion in your programme 

The element of personality 1$ so preeminently vital id all 
education that some men say it cannot be Created as wholly 
scientific in the ordinary sense, and that there Is sertou* 
risk in subjecting It too rigidly to the methods of investi¬ 
gation which naturally hold the field in the main depart¬ 
ments of this Association, and that men who are wholly 
accustomed to such methods are not the best equipped for 
dealing with the problems involved in the education of the 
young 

IT 1 endeavour in a few paragraphs to express what, so 
far as I understand it, is the ground of this fear in the 
minds of some thoughtful objectors, I trust I may not be 
thought to be wasting your time 

I his Section is still in it9 swaddling-clothes* It has to 
justify its existence in the coming years It is therefore of 
moment that it should be started on its course of early 
growth as free as may be from prejudice and with the 
sympathy and support of all who, whatever be their views 
as humanists or realists, as men of letters or men of science, 
as teachers of religion or men of practical affairs, desire to 
see the education of the young in our country advancing 
and expanding on the best lines 

On this ai count the misgiving* or warnings of every 
thoughtful critic deserve 0111 attention and may be helpful 
In what I am saying it will be understood, I hope, that 
I am nut expressing views of my own, but endeavouring to 
act as the recording instrument, a very inadequate and old- 
fashioned instrument, of views which come to me from one 
quarter and another 

'1 he inclusion of the study of education by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science among its sub¬ 
jects of investigation is, they say, not altogether free from 
risk 

If you treat education too exclusively according to the 
analytic naturalistic methods of scientific men you incur 
the danger of unfitting teachers for the best part of their 
work, which depends on the inspiring influence of personal 
ideals breathing through all their lesvons, on a vivid sense 
of the subtle element of personality in the pupil, 
and on their responsible exertise of the power of their own 
personality 

In giving the scientifically educated teacher the analytic 
knowledge of the dissecting chamber you may possibly rob 
him of tho magnetic power of personal sympathy and in¬ 
fluence In this sense, at all events, \ou must not de¬ 
humanise him I he most eminent psychologists, the critics 
tell us, are beginningjfifc recognise the danger, and they bid 
the educator beware of science which has a great deal to 
say about mental processes but takes too little account of 
the emotions and the will, and seems inclined to forget that 
men are personalities and not plants or trees or machines 
and that boy9 will be boys 

The combination of a living and fruitful experience, these 
critics assert, with systematic organised scientific methods 
and processes is more difficult in education than 111 any other 
realm of knowledge, because the data are so complicated 
and so subtle and elusive 

Hence, they say to me quite frankly, the risk of failure 
to do much that will be of real value 111 your Educational 
Section 

In particular I have the impression that they set no great 
store by presidential addresses, although the address to 
which you are now listening has at least one merit, that it 
has no claim to be technically scientific, but is wholly based, 
so far as any positive conclusions or recommendations are 
concerned, on practical personal observation and experience 
This section, say the critics, will do its best Work by seek¬ 
ing first of all to determine and to set forth — 

(1) What field is to be covered when education Is to be 
treated as a scientific study, and what are the limits of the 
field, taking care to give due regard to right ideals of moral 
and social progress as a primary part of the whole 
(a) What methods of investigation are appropriate and 
what are inappropriate to the study of education 
Such are some of the warnings With which we are asked 
to begin our discussions. The critics ask the men df science 
to remember that they are leaving their accustomed field 
of purely natural phenomena, and entering a field of InVttti* 
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gallon which is largely, if not mainly, social, political, 
religious, moral, and lends itself only in a limited degree 
to those problems which men whose sphere ib natural science 
are more accustomed to handle 
These are some of the criticisms which, as men of science, 
you have to meet, and I may safely leave them to your 
tender mercies 

Tor mySelf my attitude in the whole matter must of 
necessity be a humble one For many years of my life 1 
Was a teacher, but entirely untrained, or rather self-taught, 
that is to say, relying for my instruction and guidance 
entirely on my own reading, observation, experience, and 
practice 

1 belong to the pre-suentitle age of Englishmen engaged 
in education I grew up to my profession anyhow, like so 
many others, and now for some years I have ceased even 
to teach, and so even a* un untrained ttaiher I am out 
of date 

It is due to this audience and to my subject that I should 
uv thus much It is my appeal for your kind indulgence 
As regards the critics who^p views I have endeavoured to 
express, I may say at once that I do not go with them, 
because 1 am profoundly convinced that our English educa¬ 
tion needs the influence of more light and more thought 
from every quarter, and especially from I hose who are 
familiar with scientific methods " Blessed are they thaL 
sow beside all waters ’ 

Moreover, 1 hail the application of scientific, intelligence 
and scientific methods to this subject, bt cause, looking baik, 

I am profoundly conscious that 1 should have done my own 
educational work far less imperfectly if in my youth I had 
undergone any rational scientific illuminating preparation 
for it 

In such a process l should have lost no personal gift or 
aptitude that 1 possessed, and 1 should have gained some 
early knowledge and confidence and power which would 
have saved me much discomfort and anxiety and some 
mistakes and failures, and would have saved my pupils 
e-oiiie loss and possibly some distress 

When 1 turn with these thoughts in my mind and look 
out over the field of English life I see ^ery stiong and valid 
reasons why our eduration, its merits, its defects, its methods 
and results, should be seriously considered here, as also in 
very different assemblies elsewhere 

Above all, the persistently traditional and unscientific 
spirit that still pervades so much of it from top lu bottom, 
its lack of reasoned reflection, demands our special 
attention 

" The want of the idea of science, that is of systematic 
knowledge," said Matthew Arnold, 11 is, as I have said 
again and again, the capital want at this moment of English 
education and English life Our civil oigamsation (in¬ 
cluding our education) still remains what Lime and chance 
have made it " 

This was written about thirty-six years ago, and it is, 
to say the least, a surprising thing that In an age of 
unusually rapid scientific development it should be, in the 
main, still so true, as it undoubtedly is, of a great part 
of our English educational system 

There is the lack of any systematic preparation for the 
business of teaching which still prevails throughout our 
middle and upper-class education, although here in Cam¬ 
bridge and in Oxford some excellent pioneer work is being 
done In the training of teachers 

There la the general lark of interest in education which 
is still so noticeable in a great deal of English society of 
all grades, the spirit of indifference to it, and even the 
tendency to depreciate the intellectual life 

There Is the excessive influence of tradition and routine 
on our great schools and universities, and in some quarters 
an inert or suspicious conservatism 
There is throughout our middle-class education a state 
bordering on chaos, a country largely unexplored, a mixture 
Of things good and bad, involving a vast amount of wasted 
^ Opportunity and undeveloped faculty * 1 

Even in elementary education, which has received the 
largest share of, public attention, there is much that needs 
to be done in a more thoughtful and scientific spirit 
Party politics have to be eliminated as far as possible, 
especially ecclesiastical politics 
The fitness of a great deal of the teaching to the special 
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needs and requirements of the children has to be considered 
afresh 

The tendency to overlook the interests and the attain¬ 
ments of each individual child has to be checked 

Ihe wastefulness of our absurdly truncated system of 
elementary education stopping abruptly at about twelve 
yenrs of age and then leaving the children to drift away 
inLo an unexplored cduLational wilderness has to be super¬ 
seded by some rational system of continuation classes made 
obligatory! 1 ruly the harvest is a plenteous one for those 
who desire to uplift our English life by helping forward the 
best modes of educating the rising generation in a scientific, 
or, in other words, a wise, intelligent, and lui ge-minded 
spirit 

Much, it is true, has been done in almost every part of 
the educational field during the last half-untury, but not 
nearly so much as ardent filends of education anticipated 
forty years ago 

1 have already quoted some significant words from Mi 
Vrnold’s illuminating Report on the Schools uid Universities 
of the Continent as he saw them thirty-stven years ago If 
that report had been turned to immediate pi utical account 
at the time, if some English statesman, like William von 
Humboldt, had been enabled with a free hand to take up 
and give effect to Mr Arnold’s chief suggr slums, as Hum¬ 
boldt and his colleagues gacc effect to then ideas in Prussia 
in the years 1808 onwards, the advantigi to our country 
to-day would have been incalrulahlr 

In our insular disregaid or depreciation of mlcllet tual 
ind scientific forces actually working in other countries, we 
have undoubtedly wasted some of That time and tide in 
human affairs which do not wait fur eillin mm or nations 

But, putting regrets aside and Lurning to sonic of the 
practical problems that seem to confront us to-day, 1 ventuie 
Lo put before you for consideration such iursory ind un- 
systematic observations or suggestions as my personal ex¬ 
perience has led me to believe to be of prat tual importance 
Tor more than this I have no qualification 

In Lhc first place, ihe growth of riowded 1 uy populations 
and the conditions undir whuff mullitudes have for al least 
two generations been growing up and passing rheir lives 
in our great cities have set us face to face with the verv 
serious preliminary problem of physic al health 

If our physical luvnhood decays all oHe is endmgered, so 
that the first business of the educator is in look w r i II to the 
conditions of a healthy life from infancy upwaids 

Hence the grrat edui anon tl importance of the petition 
piesented by 14,718 medical praditioncrs, including the 
heads of the profession, to the central educational authori¬ 
ties of the United Kingdom 

I his petition opens with these impressive words 

II Having constantly before us the serious physical and 
moral conditions of degeneracy and disease resulting from 
the neglect and Infraction of the elemental y laws of hygiene, 
we venture to urge the Central Educational Authorities of 
the United Kingdom (the Board of Education of England 
and Wales, the Crotch Education Depai tment, the Com¬ 
missioners of National Fduration in Ireland and the Inter-., 
mediate Education Boaid of Ireland) to consider whether 
it would not be possible to include in the curricula of the 
Public Elementary Schools, and to encourage in the 
Secondary Schools, such teaching as mav, without develop¬ 
ing any tendency to dwell on what is unwholesome, lead 
all the children to appreciate at their true value heathful 
bodily conditions as regards rleanliness pure air, food, 
drink, &c In making this request we are well aware that 
at the present time pupils may receive Leaching on the laws 
of health, by means of subjects almost Invariably placed 
upon the Optional Code By this method effective instruc¬ 
tion is given to a small proportion of the pupils only This 
does not appear to us to be adequate We believe that it 
should be CQtnfuUoty and be guen at a much earlier age 
than at present " 

And it -concludes as follows — 

11 In many English-speaking countries, definite attempts 
are being made to train the rising generation to appreciate 
from childhood the nature of those influences which Injure 
physical arid mental health Having regard to the fact that 
much of the degeneracy, disease, and accident with which 
medical men are called upon to deal is directly or indirectly 
due to the use of alcohol, and that a widespread ignorance 
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prevails concerning not only the nature and properties of 
Ihi* substance hut alto its effects on the body and the mind, 
we would urge the Board of Education of England and 
\\ales, the Scotch tduration Department and the Irish 
Education Authorities to include In the simple hygienic 
teaching hith we desire, elementary instruction at an early 
age on I he nature and effects of alcohol We gladly 
recognise (1) the value of the teaching on this subject given 
in some schools in Ireland and in a proportion of the schools 
of (ireat Britain, by means of reading primers, moral- 
P instruction talks, Ac , and (2) the excellence of the occasional 
teiflpeQince lessons provided in certain schools by voluntary 
organisations but until the four Central Educational 
Authorities of the United Kingdom include this subject as 
part of the svstem of National Education, it appears to us 
that the mass or the pupils must fail as at present to receive 
that sjstematu teaching of hygiene and of the nature and 
effects of ahohol, which alone wc consider adiquate to meet 
thi national need Finally, we would venture to urge the 
nei essitv of ensuring that the training of all teachers, shall 
include adequate instruction in these subjects " 

Ilns petition, coming, as it does, with all the weight of 
the medic il profession, as the expression of their experience 
and convictions, is, to 111 v mind, nnp of the most important 
education il documents which have been published in our 
time, and it cun hurdly be disregarded without incurring 
the charge oT folly 

ft nun be worth while to set it for a moment side bv side 
with the fashionable cult of athleticism, as bringing into 
relief our curiously unscientific inconsistency in such matters 

On the one hand, in our absent-minded wav, we have 
ullowi d these generations of town-dwellefs, |o say nothing 
of rural villagers, to grow up and live under insanitary 
conditions which inevitabh produce a physically degenerate, 
enfeebled, and neurotic race of men and women 

On the other hand, in the upper and middle classes, we 
have been sedulously cultivating the taste for physical 
exercises, outdoor life, athletics, and s|Hirt, thinking nothing 
of smh importance as the development of the bodv, admiring 
nothing so much as bodily prowess, carrying all this to 
such an extent that a natural and wholesome use of athletic 
exercise has been fostered into a sort of fashionable 
athleticism, with all its paiasitic piofessionalism, possessing 
both soul and body 

And the lesult has been curiously significant, at one end 
of lhe scale neglect of the rudiments of sanitation, the loss 
of the corpus ±anwn, at the other end the idol worship of 
athletic ism, the depreciation of the intellectual life, and the 
loss of the wcmjs janu 

Are we not then in some danger of drifting into the ways 
of the (ireeks, not in their best days but in their decadence, 
and of the Romans under the demoralising influences of the 
Lmpire '* 

J he (ireeks, us we are constantly reminded, m the great 
period of their creative influence, found nothing so absorb¬ 
ing ns the things of the mind, a preeminent characteristic 
of their life was their love of knowledge, their fine curiosity, 
their enjoyment of the things ol the imagination and of 
thought It has been noted that what specially conciliated 
an Athenian voter was the gift of a theatre ticket, and this 
is a verj instructive and significant faU when we bear in 
mind that the theatre was Lhe great teacher of religion, 
morals, poetry, patriotism, nil in one, that it combined the 
influences of Westminster Abbey, the plays of Shakespeare, 
nnd the heroic achievements of the race, whereas to an 
ordinary English voter these things are too often only as 
caviare to the general 

If so, our education has before it the task of doing what 
can be done to alter this, and from the (ireeks we may 
derive both lessons and warnings It was in the days when 
this decadence was beginning that their excessive admiration 
of the professional athlete, what we might call their athletic 
craze, called forth the bitter jibes of Euripides, and his 
impressive warnings and exhortations to admire and to 
crown with their highest honours, not those who happened 
to be swiftest of foot or strongest in the wrestling bout, but 
the man of sound mind, wise and just, who does most to 
guide others in the more excellent ways, and to uplift the 
life of his community 

dent ^tiTtu 

ad\Ai#ra, 1* «al dfnaiai fcr Artjp 
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Here we have a warning by no means inappropriate to 
our own life and its tendencies It is, indeed, high time 
to bring serious and, let us say, scientific thought to beat 
upon the whole matter 

As 1 look with such thoughts m my mind over those 
portions of the educational field with which 1 have bean 
personally familiar, I note various things which seem to 
tall for both consideration and action 
laking first the elementary school, it is to be noted that 
our system does too little to draw oui and stimulate the 
faculties or to form the tastes of each individual child 
Classes are still in many cases far too large 
1 he system of block grants, being Inadequately safe¬ 
guarded or supplemented by inducements to individual 
children to apply and prepare Tor certificates of merit or 
proficiency, however attractive it may be to inspectors and 
teachers, needs to be very carefully watched in the interests 
of individual children 'ihe individual child requires the 
hope and stimulus of some personal recognition or distinc¬ 
tion, if its faculties are tn be fully roused and its fasten 
properly cultivated 

Moreover, the aid of scientific thought and experience it 
needed to bring both the subjects and methods of instruction 
into 1 loser and more vital relationship with the environment 
of the children and with their practical requirements, and 
more weight has to be given to specific ethical teaching, 
that moral and spiritual training (lay by day, which has for 
Us end the development and strengthening of character, 
and taste, and issues in conduct, which is the greater part 
of life 

\nd seeing that it is of the essence of am rational or 
scientific si stem to avoid needless waste, it is time that our 
elementary education should no longer be left in its absurdly 
truncated condition, which allows a child's education to be 
slopped abiuptly and finally at or about the age of twelve, 
when in the nature of things it should be onlv beginning. 
As things are at present, just when the parent of the upper 
classes ib anxiously considering what sihool will be the best 
for his son, a vast number of the children of the poorer 
classes are left bv lhe 'state to drift out into a wilderness 
whrre all things are forgotten 

In this connection, however, it is due to the Board of 
Education that we takp note of the reminders lately issued 
m the Introduction to the New Code and the memorandum 
prefixed to the Regulations for the 1 raining of leathers 
J his Introduction to the ('ode reminds every parent, 
school-manager, f *and teacher, very emphatically, that th* 
purpose of the sihool 1* to form and strengthen the character 
and to develop Lhe intelligente of the children, to ht them 
both practically and intellectually for the work of life, to 
send them forth with good and healthy tastes and the desire 
to know, with habits of observation and clear reasoning, 
with a living interest in great deeds and great men, and 
some familiarity with, at all events, some portion of the 
literature and history of their country, and this being so, 
the special charge and duty of their teachers is by the spirit 
of their discipline and of their teaching, by their personal 
example and influence, to foster in the children, as they 
grow up in their hands, habits of industry, self-control, 
endurance, perseverance, courage, to teach them reverence 
for things and persons good or great, to inspire them with 
love of duty, love of purity, love of justice and of truth, 
unselfishness, generosity, public spirit, and $0 not merely 
to reach their full development as individuals, but also to 
become upright and useful members of the communltv In 
which they live and worthy sons and daughters of the 
community to which they belong 

Hardly less valuable, bb a contribution to education which 
shall be more thoughtful than hitherto, is the memorandum 
prefixed to the new Regulations for the Training of 
1 eacherx 

I confine myself to one significant quotation from thin 
valuable document 

II Much of the instruction which is given in alt subjects 
must necessarily be founded upon the statements and the 
experience of other persons, but every education which de- 
serves to be called complete must Include sortie training of 
the student In those systematic methods of inquiry which 
are necessary for any assured advance in knowledge, end 
which are the most truly educative of all mental practise*' 

11 If this scientific spirit is to And Its right expression lit 
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ifa teaching given in elementary schools it must be made 
Ur Imbue the whole study gf the Intending teacher during 
hie course in the -Training 1 College It must not be ton- 
fined to any one branch of the curriculum It is true that, 
partly as the result of tradition and partly from other 
reasons, the term ‘ scientific method 1 has Lome to be 
associated more particularly with the study of natural pheno¬ 
mena But as a matter 0/ fact, scientific method is 0/ equal 
importance, and is indeed of ancient application, in the 
fields of history, literature, language, and philosophy , and 
wherever knowledge of these has made advance, it may be 
discerned that the essential processes of scientihe inquiry 
have been employed When Matthew Arnold declared in 
1808 that the want of the idea of science, of systematic 
knowledge, was the capital went of English education and 
of English life, he was thinking of s< jence as a method 
and not as a prescribed portion or subject of a curriculum 
It cannot be doubted that this want has been seriously pre¬ 
valent in a large portion of the tducation and training 
hitherto provided for elementary school (esc hers ” 

We might, indeed, widen Ihe scope of these observations 
and say that this want of regard for scientific method has 
been and is a prevalent want in almost every department 
and grade of English education 

These unaccustomed utterances from Whitehall mav very 
well prove memorable m the history of English education, 
as the words of William von Humboldt, quoted bv Matthew 
Arnold, are so memorable m Lonneclion wuh the education 
of (lerrnanv “ Ihe thing is not to leL Ihe sihools and 
universities go on in c drowsy and impotent routine , the 
thing is to raise the culture of ihe nation ever higher and 
higher bv their means 11 

Passing from the bpherc of the elementary srhools to that 
of secondary education, we enter on a sphere in which there 
is much greater nerd of careful bludy and the guidance of 
thu^e who know 

Our secondary education has by the Act of if)o2 been 
handed over verv largely to county councils, excellent but 
heterogeneous bodies, and for the most part not onlc 
ignorant nf educational needs, methods, and possibilities, 
but quite unaccustomed to their practical consideration— 
altogether unprepared and untrained for the responsible work 
now thrown upon them, and h rnipered bv their besetting 
fear of the ratepayers 

Add to these difficulties the prejudice, so common in the 
ordinary English mind, against whatsis known as thp 
4 expert,” that is, the man who knows from experience 
and is therefore likely to be earnest for improvement, and 
to believe that wise educational expenditure will repuj itself, 
and you see how manifold are the obstacles in the way of 
immediate progress 

These county authorities need first of all to be themselves 
instructed and persuaded as to the right subjects for their 
schools, the coordination or proportion of subjects in any 
scheme to bo encouraged, the methods of instruction, the 
sort of teachers to be appointed, Ihe wisdom of spending 
public money on good educatkm. as exemplified in other 
countries, like Germany, SwflPerland, the United States, 
Denmark 

Our local authorities feel and recognise that something 
is needed, but very often they seem to be like children 
trying in the dark From lack of educational knowledge 
and educational experience they do not always know the 
difference between the right and the wrong method, or 
between the good and the bad school 

In our rural districts at all events it may be said further 
that one of our first needs is to persuade the local authori¬ 
ties by some convincing proof that expenditure on popular 
education higher than elementary is a wise economy, and 
that their bread cast on educational waters will come back 
to them, not after many days, but very soon and in their 
own homes Thus my observation has led me to the con¬ 
clusion that by way of preliminary to progress our new 
educational authorities need instruction or persuasion as 
to the Importance of a sufficient provision for really good 
secondary educatfbn , and it would greatly expedite progress 
If the Government could and would offer more liberal 
secondary education grants to be earned bv efficient schools, 
and Initial grants towards buildings and scientific equip¬ 
ment, to be met by contributions from local rates or other 
local sources, public or private. 
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Many prrsonb and localities would be ready to Lax them¬ 
selves wUh the view of securing u Treasury grant not avail¬ 
able without such taxation Meanwhile the wheels of our 
local educational chariots arc tarrying on every side so far 
as higher education, whether general or technical, is con¬ 
cerned 

it would also stimulate our local educational authorities 
if they could be more fully informed us to the prat heal 
advantages which have been derived from a practical system 
uf popular education in such a country as the United States 
of America , and still more if they had f»et plainly before 
them the wonderful results derived bv a poor countrywide 
Denmark during the last twenty-five years, and in the face 
of every disadvantage, from the sysLtm of education iriitiuted 
by Bishop Grundlvig and taken up by the Government 

4nd the need of our middle classes, especially that of the 
farmer and tradesmen classes, is verv pressing A great 
deal of the education they receive is given in schools of which 
the public know verv little, whether as regards qualifications 
of the staff—moral and intellectual -equipment, or methods 
(jf teaching, or even sanitary arrangements, and it \t> to 
br hand Lhat much of this educ ition would on inquuy be 
found to be verv poor, if judged by any reasonable standard 
nf modern requirements 

When we piss to the class of schools generally spoken 
nf as public schools, those that look to the ancient Universi¬ 
ties as the goal of l heir best pupils, m enter on another 
verv interesting and important field of study 

Hut fur the beginning of our investigation we have to go 
behind these school's to the preparatorv school, which has 
now assumed a definite place in secondary education, and 
theiefore calls for serious attention Some of these schools 
are verv good so far as the conditions under which they 
work admit of excellence, in others there is, it is to be 
feared, much room foi improvement 

And such schools are now so largely used bv pairnts 
that their condition br comes a matter of vital importance, 
as a bov’s progress and pru^pects, his moial and intellectual 
future, are verv frequentl) determined lor good or ill oy 
his experience in ihr prepnntory school, bv the bent which 
has there been given lo his moials, tasles, ambitions, by 
the fostering of his intellectual gifts or the failure to foster 
them 

In the course of mv own experience I have known many 
bo>s whose prospers m life were spoilt by their unhappy 
beginnings m some preparatory school, and who conse¬ 
quently entered their public school foredoomed to failure 
1 hese schools an in most cases private-adventure schools, 
conducted for private gain Their staff consists verv often 
of young men untrained for the work of education, and 
sometimes underpaid Ihey are subject to no public inspec¬ 
tion or examination , in fart, the general public have no 
knowledge of their condition 

Seeing how grave are the considerations involved, I hold 
it to bp one of the things needed for the general improve¬ 
ment of our secondary education that every private school, 
of whatever kind, should be liable to public inspection and 
public report thereon , that a licence should be required for 
every such school, and that the staff and their qualifications, 
and the remuneration given tb each of them, the sanitary 
condition, suitability, and educational equipment of the 
premises, should all be considered in connection with the 
giving or withholding of a licence 

As regards the curriculum of the schools preparatory to 
rhe public schools, the subjects taught, and the proportion 
of time allotted to each, it has to be borqa, in mind that they 
are not free agents In this respecMWy are dependent 
on the requirements of the entranCe^Hxamination at the 
public schools which they supply, just as those schools til 
their turn are dependent on the requirements of the university 
to which they send their pupils 
Thus, when we come to confer with the authorities of 
the public schools our first inquiry is whether their entrance 
examination is such as to conduce to the best system of 
education from infancy upwards 

Believing, as I do, that there is room for improvement, 
I would ask them to consider and come to a general agree-' 
ment as to the subjects on which special stress should be 
laid What place, for instance, is occupied in the Eton 
entrance examination by such subjects as English language 
and literature, English composition, spelling, handwriting* 
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and reading- aloud' What weight is given to elementary 
drawing, or to an elementary knowledge of natural pheno¬ 
mena, so as Lo encourage in the preparatory school an 
Interest in the mineral, vegetable, and animal world around 
us, and to stimulate in early years the habit of observation, 
and to impress the difference between eyes and no eyes 7 
Such subjects as these, it is now generally recognised, 
ought to be given a foremost place and equal weight with 
the modicum of arithmetic, Fremh, and undent languages, 
which have hitherto, as a rule, formed the staple of this 
entrance examination, and have consequently given an un¬ 
natural twist to the earlier education of our boys 

As regards the publiL schools themselves, if we consider 
them critically—though, on the other hand, 1 trust, bv no 
means forgetting their many and great excellences- the 
points that invite attention would seem to be such zis the 
following — 

There is undoubtedly a great (Inal of Waste in these schools 
owing to tile poor teaching of untrained masters, who in 
some cases cannot even 111 untuin reasonable discipline, and 
in many more have no real knowledge nr maslLry of the 
best methods of teaching then suhjul, La it ImguistiL, or 
historical, or literary, 01 scientific, and have nut acquired 
that first gift of ail elTiucnl teacher, the art of interesting 
their pupils and drawing nut their faculties and then tastes 
It would, therefore, be reasonable, as it would certainly 
be stimulative and advantageous, to require that all masters 
should be bound to go through some system of well-con¬ 
sidered and serious preparation or training for the Teacher's 
work, or at the least a probationary period 

It should, 1 venture to think, be made a rule that no 
master could be placed on the permanent staff until he was 
certified and registered as having fully satisfied this require¬ 
ment and given proof of his HTicirmy 

And here 1 would venture to point out to existing masters 
and mistresses in the leading schools how great a service 
they may do to the cause of good education if they them¬ 
selves apply to be registered 

Seeing the advantages which registration is destined to 
bring to our secondary education by winnowing out In¬ 
efficient teachers and otherwise, the higher members of the 
profession may fairly be expected to give their personal 
adhesion to it as a pait of their duty to their profession 
We might almost say to them noblesse oblige 
Again, it iiiu^i, I feir, be admitted that one of the chief 
defects in our public school education is still to be found 
in over-attention to memory work, and 111 the comparative 
failure to develop powers of Lhought, taste, and interest 
in the things of the mind 

*\nd even in the tent htng of languages attention has been 
too exclusively devoted Lo mere questions of grammar, as if 
to learn the language were an end in itself, whereas, in the 
words of Matthew Arnold, " the true aim of schools and 
instruction is to develop the powers of our mind and to give 
us access to vital knowledge ” 

For this end, as he reminds us, the philological or gram¬ 
matical discipline should be more consciously and system¬ 
atically combined with the matter to which it is ancillary, 
the end should be kept in view, whereas nine out of ten of 
our public-school boys seem never to get through the gram¬ 
matical vestibule at all, and yet we agree that “ no pre¬ 
liminary discipline should be pressed at the risk of keeping 
minds from getting at the main matter, a knowledge of 
themselves and the world " 

This also was written by Mr Arnold thirty-six years ago, 
and thoughtful critics are still repeating, and with some 
reason, that the majority oF boys who grow up in our public 
schools seem hardly to have received an adequate training for 
many of the higher duties of life 

We hear much more than formerly about the public schools 
being the best training-place for good citizenship There¬ 
fore, say the critics, it is reasonable to inquire how far 
their educational system, their ideals, their traditions, their 
fashions, and the pervading spirit of their life fit the mass 
of their pupils intellectually and otherwise for the duties of 
citizenship, and for grappling in the right spirit with the 
problems that will confront them. 

“Any careful observer," says one of these writers, him¬ 
self a loyal public-school man, and intimately acquainted 
with school life, “ any careful observer, who has studied the 
politital moods and opinions of the middle classes In this 
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country during the past few years, can hardly have failed 
to notice two obviously decisive influences an ignorance 
of modern history and a want of imagination. For both 
of these defects the public schools must bear their full share 
of blame 

“It may be doubted whether any other nation teaches 
even its own history so little and so badly ai 

'lhe result is that “ to the average public school and 
university man the foreign intelligence in his daily paper 
is of less interest than the countv iritkec, and though events 
of far reaching importance may be happening almost under 
his eyes he is in the dark as to their significance " 

“ As regards the duties and aims of citizenship in all the 
various affairs of his own countrv, political, social, economic, 
hr goes out from his school almost whollv uninstructed by 
the lc >l 'Min* of history, or by anv study of the life and the 
nerds of our own times Again, as it Is urged, the lack 
of imagination is hardly less dangerous to us than lack of 
instruction in lhe lessons of history and tile social conditions 
mid needs amongst which we have to live and work No 
dnulil thi gift of imagination is a natural gift—it 1 annot be 
treated Hut, given the thing in the germ, it can be stimu¬ 
lated and developed, or starved, stunted, or even crushed out 
No system of education that neglects it is even safe For, 
without it, principle becomes bigotry and zeal peiserution 
It is conscientiousness divorced from ima^inatiip] that pro¬ 
duces Robespierres Now, it is precisely heVe tlpt we should 
expecL the public shoots to be most helpful, for Tris through 
literature that the faculty is most obviously cultivated, and 
they all profess to give something of a literary training 
Hut though the intention is excellent the performance is 
often teinblv meagre ” Whatever may be thnughr of such 
criticisms as these, which come from within our public- 
nhool life, it is, I imagine, generally agreed by those who 
know both our national needs and the work and influence 
of our public schools, that there is much room for improve¬ 
ment in regard to methods of teaching, the cultivation of 
intellectual interests and tastes, and the stimulating habits 
of thought in the majority of their pupils In close con¬ 
nection with these considerations there are two questions 
of practical importance which deserve a prominent place in 
any study of our public-school education 

ihe hrst of these is whether it is good for all boys alike 
to continue their life at school, especially at a boarding 
school, up to the age of eighteen or nineteen , and the other 
is whether more encouragement and pains should not be 
given to developing the best type of day school, 01, to put 
it somewhat differently, whether the barrack life of the 
boarding school has not, through fashionable drift and class 
prejudice, become too predominant a part of our English 
education it the expense of the home life with all its finer 
educational influences 

As regards the first of these questions, it will be remem¬ 
bered that Dr Arnold considered it a matter of vital 
importance to expedite the growth of a boy from the childish 
age to that of a man 

In other words, the boy should not be left to grow through 
the years of critical change from fourteen to nineteen with¬ 
out special regard to his growth in intellectual taste and 
moral purpose and thoughtfulness His education during 
these critical years should be such as to rouse in him the 
higher ambitions of a responsible manhood 

Does, then, the actual life of a public school really conduce 
to this early development in the majority of cases? 

My own experience has led me to the conclusion that it 
cannot be confidently held to do so 

The boys in any of our public schools may be said to fall 
into two classes—those who in due course reach the sixth 
form, and during their progress through lower forms have 
an ambition to reach it, and, on the other hand, a numerous 
class who do not expect to rise to the sixth, don’t care 
about It, and never exert themselves to reach It. 

For the first class, I doubt if any more effective prepar¬ 
ation for life has been devised than that of our best English 
schools, but the case of the second class is somewhat 
different 

Many of these come to the end of their school time with 
their intellectual faculties and tastes and their sense of 
responsibility as men to a great extent undeveloped 
From sixteen to eighteen or nineteen their thoughts, 
interests, and ambitions have been largely centred in their 



' And their ouGof-school life, with the natural remits 

that th^tr strongest tastes in after life are for amusement 
and sport. 

Stupe of these boys, after loitering at school to the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, go to the University as passmen, 
some begin their preparation for the work of a doctor or 
a solicitor, and many go straight from school into City 
life as men of business , and nearly all of them suffer from 
the lack of intellectual and moral stimulus during these 
later years of their school life 

Now many of these boys could without difficulty pass the 
entrance examination to the University at sixteen or seven¬ 
teen, if well and carefully taught, and I have long held 
the view that such boys would greatly benefit bv going to 
Oxford or Cambridge at the age of seventeen, or even 
sixteen, if suitable arrangements could be made 

It was with this conviction in m> mind that 1 published 
a scheme showing how this experiment might be tried about 
twenty years ago 

The interval has confirmed me in the opinion that it 
would be a distinct gam to mans boy-* to take advantage 
of such a scheme if made available They would go out 
into the world from the University at the age of twenty 
far belter equipped and pn pan d for life both as ipgards 
knowledge and interests, tastes, and character, than b) 
goulg straight from school at nimtern 
And looking to my own University of Oxford, I *ee no 
reason why such younger students should not lie safely 
received 

There are at least three College* in that l mversity which 
would find it easy to adapt their arr liigi menls so .is to 
secure this Each of these Colleges lias a hull in nmnounn 
with it, well suited for the residence of a inlhgf tutor who 
might have special ihnrgp of these vounger "tudenls, 
residing in the hall during their fir^L ymr with somewhat 
stricter mles as to nrdin iry discipline and libirLv, but in 
all other respects exactly on a par with tile senior under¬ 
graduate members of the ( ollege 

On the subject of the day sihool, as comp.ued with the 
boarding school, a subject which has not hitherto received 
the attention it deserves, I may ventme to repeat here whal 
in substance I have said on other occasions 

Many parents are so situated that they have no choice in 
the matter, but to the educational inquirer it is a question 
of much interest and importance 

lhe boarding school is admitted to excel in tuinmg out 
strong, self-ielunt, sociable, practical men of affairs, men 
who have learnt by early experience not to think or make 
too much of small injustices, to rough it, if need be, with 
equanimity and cheerfulness, and to munt it a man's part 
to endure hardness in a manly spirit It is a fine Lype of 
character which is thus produced, at its best, but the best 
Is not always seen in the result, and the system loo often 
produces an undue deference to public opinion, a spirit of 
moral compromise, and a loss of moral enthusiasm lhe 
human soul in its finer parts is a very sensitive thing, and 
I do not think the barrack life of an average boarding school 
is always the most favourable for its healthy growth 
As I look back over the school days of my own pupils I 
feel that those of them had, on the whole, the best education 
who grew up as day boys in good homes at Clifton College 
1 here they enjoyed all the advantages of the cultivated 
home, which 1 need not here enumerate, and at the same 
time, through the arrangements we made for them, all Lhe 
best elements in the life of a great boarding school 

In the upper school of 500 boys, we had about 160 day 
boys living at easy distances from the school 
These boys were divided into two house*—North Town 
and South Town—about eighty boys in each house, and the} 
were treated for school purposes just as if they were living 
together in a boarding house 

They were under the same rules as boarders in regard 
to hours of locking up, or the bounds beyond which they 
might not go without a note from their parents giving 
express leave * 

Their names were printed In a house list, a master was 
appointed a# their tutor, whose duty it was to look to their 
educational needs and progress, to their reports and condui r, 
just as If they had been boarders and he their ficuss master 
Each house had its own room or library on the College 
premises, with books of reference, and so forth, lor spare 
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hours, and took its parf with the boarding houses, and held 
its own in all school affairs, games and other competitions 
Vnd my experience of this sv stem compared with others 
ha* led me to the conclusion rhat the form of education 
which may on the whole claim to be [hr best is that of 
a well-organised day school, in which it is clearly under¬ 
stood to be lhe duty of the niasteis to give their life to the 
bovs in si honl and out nf sihool, just as if they were at a 
hoarding sihool, and in which tin bovs are distributed Into 
houses for sihool purposes, just as if they were living in 
a boarding house l ndei such a system they gel the uest 
of both worlds home and srhool 

hrom the public school we p iss naturally to the Universi¬ 
ties, and the first question that meets us is the influence 
they exercise on school eduiation, through their require¬ 
ments on admission or mntruillation and the bestowal of 
their endowments and other prizes 

On this pai t of my subject 1 have seen no reason to niter 
or mndifv what I said at (jlasgovv three ye irs ago, and 
theiefore I merely enumerate and emphasise the suggestions 
which I put forward on th it occasion for lhe improvement 
of edui atinn both at sihool and college 

I hold that it would be equivalent to pouring 1 mw stream 
of intellectual influence through oui seiundHrv edui itmn if 
Oxford and Cambridge were to agree on some suih require¬ 
ments as the following — 

(1) In the matriculation examination fn) candidates to be 
free to otter some adequate equivalent in place of Greek 
(I)) ‘Vn elementary knowledge of some branih of natural 
siienie and of one moder 1 langu ige to be required of all 
candidates 

(1) A know ledge of some period of Tnglish history and 
htmture also in be requited ol everv candidate, and ability 
to write English to be tested 

(d) The e\ emulation in Latin and anv other frfreign 
language to iniludc questions on the subjei t-niaitcr of anv 
prepared bonk* offrrpd, some questions on hislorv and 
literature, and translation of easy passages not previously 
piepnred 

(1) Marks of disiuution should hr given for work of 
superior merit in mv branch of this examination, as, indeed, 
of evprv pass examination conducted bv the University 

Candidates should not be excluded from resident e before 
passing this 1 xnmunition, nor should they he required to 
pass in all subjects at the same tune, but the completion of 
this examination would be lhe neressarv preliminary to entry 
for anv other examination required foi a degree 

(2) On rlie question of endowments and the minimising of 
waste in the administration of them there is much to be 
said, and I would suggest for consideration 

(1) 1 hat, as n rule, open scholarships and exhibitions 
might be reduied to free tuition, free room*, and free dinners 
in hall, or therrabouts 

(2) That every holdi r of an open scholarship or exhibition, 
whose circumstances were meh that he needed augmentation, 
si nuld, on application, receive such augmentation as l he 
College authorities considered sufficient 

(3) That care should be taken to discourage premature 
specialisation at school 

For this end it should be required that no scholar should 
enjoy the emoluments of his scholarship until he had passed 
the matriculation examination described above , and a fair 
proportion of scholarships should be awarded for excellence 
in a combination of subjects 

The Universities might also do good service in the way 
of stimulating secondary education, if some small propoinon 
of their entrance scholarship*! wire distributed over the 
tounhy as county scholarships, On condition that the county 
contributed an equal amount in everv case 

In this wav some equivalent for the endowments so 
cvnicallv confiscated b> the Education Act of 11)02, might 
be reioveied and used Tor lhe benefit of poor and meritorious 
students 

Other reforms, which would, as I believe, be productive 
of valuable results, are Lhe requiring from every candidate 
Tor a degree a knowledge of some portion of our own 
literature and history, and the encouragement of intellectual 
interests and ambitions by abolishing all purely pass examin¬ 
ations A pass examination, in which the candidates are 
invited simply to aim at a minimum of knowledge or attain¬ 
ment, is hardly worth} of a university. The opportunity 
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l * 

of winning 1 some mark of distinction In this or that portion 
of what is now a pass examination would frequenth rouse 
some latent ambition in an idle man, and transform the 
whole spirit of his work 

Thus a modest reform of this kind might be of great 
practical benefit to the nation by helping in its degree to 
intellectually* the life of a great man) of our young men,*, 
and draw out unsuspected interests, faculties and tastes 1 

My observations nave run to such a length that I must, 
perforce, conclude, leaving untouched other aspect^ of Lm- 
versitv education and training, whether in the old or the 
new universities, ds also the whole subject oT the higher j 
education of women, and its proper relationship to traditional j 
systems of Instruction and study, framed and intended for 
men 

And my last word is a word of practical inquiry How is 
this Section to be made of most value as an instrument of 
educational progress 7 

l leave the answer to this question to those more com¬ 
petent to give it, merelv putting on record mv awn feeling 
that it may do a valuable service and supplv one of our 
special educational needs, if the working committee of the 
Section, enlarged by the addition of various representative 
persons, makes it a duty to collect and publish year b\ year 
in succession a senes of papers, the best that can be written 
bv recognised authorities, On the chief branches of our 
English education, dwelling on its immediate ^nd pressing 
nerds, and how best to supply them To Mo this the Com- 
iry^t^e should set to work systematically, commencing in 
October with monthly meetings, and formulating, without 
delay, the scheme or series of papers to be prepared and 
presented to the next meeting of the Association 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Dr H Burhows has been appointed to the post of 
lecturer and demonstrator of chemistry at the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute, Aldgate. ( 

A cONfr ekence of delegates appointed bv th^ Welsh county 
councils to discuss the question of afforestation in the 
Principality was held at Swansea on September 7 Sir 
Charles Philipps, who presided, remarked that therp was in 
Wales an enormous area which could be profitably afforested 
It was necessary that professors of the subject should be 
appointed at the universities, and that practical demon¬ 
stration areas should be set apart J he view w*is expressed, 
in course of discussion, that the establishment or a central 
school of forestry fpr Wales was of the utmost importance, 
and that such a school would become self-supporting after 
a few years It was at length resolved that the members 
should urge on their respective councils the great import¬ 
ance of the study and practical application of forestry by 
providing lectures to be given at suitable centres and 
bursaries, enabling students to attend these lectures, also 
that a central school of forestry be established with example 
plants of three or more acres, and demonstration areas of 
suitable extent, and lhat the necessary expense be defrayed 
bv the county councils on the basis of their respective rate¬ 
able values, the whole amount now asked for not to exceed 
5000/ 

Addresses will be given at most of the medical schools 
on the orcasion of the opening of the winter session early 
in October At Charing Cross Hospital, the session will 
be opened by the delivery of the fifth biennial Huxley lecture, 
on 11 Recent Advances in Science and their Bearing on 
Medu me and Surgery," by Sir William MacFwen, F R S 
At the St (icorge’!i Hospital an introductorv address on 
*' Some Landmarks in the History of Medical Education ” 
will be given bv Prof \ Macallster The opening meeting 
of the Physical Society of Guv's Hospital will be held on 
October 8, when Sir Samuel Wilks, FRS, will preside 
At King's College Hospital Dr Thomas Buzzard will deliver 
an address on 11 The Future Relation of King's College to 
its Medical School and Hospital M At St Mary’s Hospital 
the introductory address will be delivered by Prof A E 
Wright At the Middlesex Hospital the session will open 
with an Introductory address by Dr F J Withered At 
University College, London, on introductory address will be 


given by Prof J Norman Collie, FRS The introductory' 1 
address in connection with the opening of the winter session 
of the London {Royal Freg '"Hospital) SehoqJ of Medici** 
for Women will be delivered’ey MUsMurdbch At the Medical 
School on October 3 At t^e ’har/naceutical Society the 
inaugural sessional addr&s’will tie'delivered by Prof A W. 
Crossle) / 


SOCIETIES A*ND ACADEMIES . 

• Paulis 

Academy df Sciences, September 9.— M Mascarc In the 
chair —On a gaseous iptehnfpter . K R Johnson* The 
interrupter consists of two plates of aluminium placed in a 
solution of an electrolyte The heating effect of the curreni 
evolves a bubble of ^team, which temporarily breaks the 
circuit, this is rapidly condensed in the upper part of the 
cell, and so causes a series k of makes and breaks It has 
the advantage of working independently of the dimensions 
of the metallic circuit, and even in the absence of an in¬ 
duction roil or a .solenoid., Its disadvantage is that the 
frequency is rather low —On a reagent for the hydrides of 
phosphorus, arsenic, and antimony P La moult. These 
gases, when diluted with an inert gas, react with u solution 
of the double iodide of mercury and potassium, giving 
t h jrarterjshi crystalline precipitates, orange, yellow or 
brown ir\ colour They have been analysed, and correspond 
lo the formula RHfci;, in which K may be cP, As, or Sb 
—HenzopinacGne and- benzopinacoline Amand Valour. 
Evidence is gwen that the compound obtained by 
W Dilthev and K Last.by the interaction of ethyl oEalate 
and phenylmagnebium bromide is a pinaLone and not a 
pinarohne as supposed bv them —The synthesis of estragol 
and aromatic derivatives with an unsaturated chain M 
Tlffanetu. —On the reproductive apparatus of the 
Mucorin® J Dauphin. Glucose, levulose, and galactose 
favour the appearance of sporangia , lactose and Saccharose 
give only sporangia and rhlamydospores, maltose and 
mannite give uniquely rhlamydospores —On macles (■ 
Frltdei.— The relations between the blood circulation and 
the measurement of tactile sensibility N Vuehldn. It 
is shown that there Is an extremely close relation between 
the circulation of the blood and the tactile sensibility 
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the scope 'OF ^Anthropology. 

Science de VHomme M^thode atiihropologique By 

Alphonse Cels P|k + (Fans F 41 ix Alcan, 
Bruxelles ■ J Lc btfgue et€ie*, 1904 ) Price 7 francs 
HERE has always been a great difference of 
opinion about the scope of Lhe science of anthro¬ 
pology Huxley's view was that anthropology deals 
with the whole structure,, history,, and development 
of man Another authority subdivides the subject 
as follows —(1) Man’s place in nature, 1 e his re¬ 
lation or standing to the animal kingdom as a 
whole, (a) his origin, whether from one pair or other¬ 
wise; (3) classification of races, with delineation of 
their chief characteristics, (4) antiquity of man, (5) 
language, (6) development of civilisation as a whole, 
Mr, Fall/uze, in a paper read last year before the 
Anthropological Institute, has given the following 
main subdivisions.—(A), man's place in nature, 
(B) physical structure, (C) physical functions, (D) 
specifically human activities, and makes divisions (2) 
and (j) of Lhe previous classification subdivisions of 
his class (A). 

These examples will illustrate the wide variety of 
opinions held by authorities about the scope and the 
method of classification of the subject-matter of anthro¬ 
pology The impression one gets from the consider¬ 
ation of these schemes is that it is not within the 
capacity of any une man to be an anthropologist in 
lhe widest sense of the term The definition? of the 
scope of anthropology given above include many 
separate sciences, such as anatomy, physiology, 
philology, archaeology, which in themselves are 
sufficient to absorb the energies of any single student, 
and which were in existence before the science of 
anthropology was created. Many branches of the 
study of man must therefore as a matter of prac¬ 
tical convenience be abandoned to special sciences, 
and if a science of anthropology is to have any raison 
d’&tre it must be content to take the results of the 
studies of the anatomist, the physiologist, the 
psychologist, the archaeologist, &c , and to coordinate 
and correlate these results with the view of discovering 
the more general laws of human nature 
The sciences at present generally included among 
anthropological studies have not been created by a 
subdivision of the whole subject-matter relating to 
man into watertight compartahents, but usually some 
end of special theoretical or practical interest has 
formed a centre around which the science has been 
built up For example, the Interest excited by the 
perception of the great differences in the characteristics 
of different races has led to the creation of the science 
of ethnology, and the object of this science is to utilise 
all knowledge which may throw any light on the ques¬ 
tion of race It overlaps without completely including 
prehistoric archaeology, anthropometries, psychology, 
and many other sciences 

This appears to be the only practical way of studying 
anthropology, but there can be no doubt that a great 
deal might be gained by the careful setting out of the 
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whole of the subject-matter which, in the widest sense, 
could be taken as included in a complete science of 
man New subjects of study which were previously 
overlooked may in this way be suggested, and new 
subordinate sciences created 

This very useful work has been well done by M 
Cels in the book under review in a very suggestive 
though somewhat diffuse and fanciful style. About 
one-half of the book is devoted to an exposition of the 
logical meLhods of science, and as these methods are 
not more specially applicable to anthropology than to 
any other science, this part of his work might very 
well have been omitted or given in a much more con¬ 
densed form The same information might be found 
in any modern treatise on logic 

When we come to the part of M Cels's work which 
is more especially relevant to its title, we find 
his subdivision of the subject-matter of the science of 
man interesting, suggestive, and well worth the 
attentive study of anthropologists. 

Anthropology, according to M Cels, is to be divided 
in the first place into two main subdivions, namely, 
the study of the nature of man and the study of the 
life of man, t e man is to be studied from the static 
point of view and from the dynamic point of view' 
In the seoond place, each of these main divisions is 
again subdivided into the study, of the intrinsic and 
extrinsic conditions of their existence Finally, each 
of these four subdivisions is again subdivided into 
three, in the first of which man is regarded as a Unity, 
* e as an individual, in the second as a Duality, 1 e 
as made up of body and mind, and thirdly as a 
Harmony, 1 e, as a bisexual being which is only com¬ 
pleted by the union of the two sexes for the reproduc¬ 
tion of the species 

This division of the subject-matter of anthropology 
appears in some respects a little fanciful, buj it is 
very plausibly worked out by M Cels in his treatise. 
The author's view of anthropology is that it Includes 
Lhe study of the body and the mind of man, in Iheir 
constitution as well as in their activity. This part of 
the subject is fairly well covered by the exist¬ 
ing sciences of anatomy, physiology, and psychology. 
M Cels also emphasises the necessity of Studying the 
environment of man, namely, the earth on which he 
lives, his fellow-men and lower animals, and any other 
influence which reacts on his organism and on its 
activity The effects of the moral as well as the 
material environment must be studied The study 
of the influence of environment on mankind has not 
received so much attention from anthropologists as it 
deserves. 

As a matter of practical convenience, the detailed 
study of the body and mind of the individual man 
must be abandoned to anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology; anthropology can only concern itself with 
the coordination of the results of these sciences. It 
may rompare the anatomy, physiology, and psychology 
of different races of contemporary men, or of men of 
the present with those of the past This field is to a 
greet extent covered by physical anthropology, pre¬ 
historic archeology, the Study of culture, and experi¬ 
mental psychology. 
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Though M Cels has devoted so large p part of his 
work to the logical methods of anthropology, he tells 
us little or nothing of the immense advance that has 
been made in recent years in anthropometric* No 
science makes much progress until precise measure¬ 
ment is applied to the characters the distribution and 
correlations of which arc to be ascertained Measure¬ 
ment has been applied to the body of man for more 
than fifty years, but only within the last few years 
has a statistical method been devised whuh enables 
us to give the true interpretation of the vast amount 
of anthropometric statistics that has been accumulated 
But the work of Galton and Karl Pearson receives* no 
notice from M Cels in his work on the science of 
man and anthropological method} we are referred 
rather to the works, published fifty or more years ago, 
of Cuvier, Krause, and Saint-Hilaire, whose ideas on 
co-relation were mere shadows of the precise know¬ 
ledge wc now possess 

As a highly abstract and suggestive exposition of 
the nature and scope of anthropology, the book de¬ 
serves a place in the library of the anthropologist 

J. Guay 

PROGRESS IN THE CHEMISTRY OF FATS 

Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes By Dr J Lewkowitsch, M A , F 1 C 
Third edition, re-written and enlarged Two vols 
Pp xxviu+1152 (London Macmillan and Co , 
Lid , 1904 ) Price 36s net 

N this, the third edition of Dr Lewkowitsch’s well 
known work, there is naturally much that was not 
included in the former issues And since the second 
edition was itself a somewhat bulky tome of more than 
eight hundred pages, the author has wisely divided 
the present work into two volumes, corresponding 
broadly to the analytical and technological branches 
into which his subject resolves itself 

Briefly, the first volume deals with general principles, 
the second with individual products In the earlier 
chapters there is a discussion of the theory of saponifi¬ 
cation, and a description of the glycerides, esters, 
alcohols, and acids which form the proximate con¬ 
stituents of oils, fats, and waxes; the rest of the first 
volume is mainly devoted to an account of the chief 
physical and chemical methods now employed in the 
examination of these substances In the second 
volume, after a short generalised description of their 
commercial methods of preparation, the individual oils, 
fats, and waxes are dealt with Under each article 
are given its source, characteristic features, physical 
and chemical constants, and such miscellaneous in¬ 
formation as the technical uses of the product and the 
nature of its probable adulterants Finally, the last 
two chapters embody an account of modern manu¬ 
facturing processes employed in the various industries 
—soap, candle, rubber, glycerol, and so on—for which 
the raw materials are furnished by oils and fats 
To specialists, the foregoing summary will show the 
present arrangement of what is now the standard' 
English book of Reference tin the subject. To chemists 
who have not followed the progress of the chemistry 
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of the glycerides very closely it may be useful toIndicate 
a few of the more recent developments which, among 1 
many others, Dr Lewkowitsch * has described or 
referred to in the book under review 

Looking back over the work of the last few years* 
what strikes one as being the most notable advance 
in the chemistry of fats is the recognition of mixed 
glycerides as frequent if not normal constituents of 
fats and oils Since the days of Chcvreul, until quite 
recently, these latter bodies have been almost 
universally regarded as mixtures of simple triglycerides, 
—usually triolein, tripalmitin, and tnstoarm True* 
evidence was adduced more than a quarter of a century 
ago, on the one hand by Bell and Lew in, and on the 
other by Blyth and Robertson, which pointed to the 
fact that butter-fat contained a mixed glyceride, 
oleop.ilmitobutyrin, But, probably owing to the 
difficulty of isolating and definitely proving the identity 
of such compounds, the observation long remained 
almost unnoticed During the last few years, how- 
ever, the mixed glyceride oleodistearm has been 
obtained by Heisc from kokum butter, stearopalmitin 
by Hansen from tallow, oleopalmitosteann and oleo- 
dipalmitin by Klimont from cocoa-butter, and daturo- 
distearin by Kreis and Hafner from lard This does, 
not exhaust the list, and, indeed, the probability is 
that on further investigation mixed triglycerides will 
be found in most oils and fats Several have also been 
synthesised, chiefly by Guth, thus two isomers of 
stearodipalniitin have been prepared, the a variety from 
a-monostearin and palmitic acid, and the 0 form from 
a-dipalmitin and stearic acid 

Another point of interest is the frequent, and perhaps 
general, occurrence of Tat-splitting enzymes such as 
steapsin in both vegetable and animal oils and fats. 
The author is strongly in favour of the view'(hat the 
rancidity of fats is due initially to hydrolysis]^ the 
glycerides by these ferments. To this, however, one 
possible objection suggests itself Enzymes are usually 
destroyed at moderately high temperatures —e g m 
maltase at 8o° Is there any evidence to show that 
lard or tallow prepared at steam-heat, or any fat 
specially raised to a temperature of, say, 95 0 to ioo° r 
does not turn rancid? If it does not, so much the 
better for the enzyme theory of rancidity If it does* 
one would still like to have other evidence that the 
enzymes present are capable of withstanding these 
higher temperatures 

As regards the analytical chemistry of fats, the most 
important among recent advances is undoubtedly 
Hehner and Mitchell’s method of determining stearic 
acid It is not an ideal process, and shpws at least 
one anomaly; but it does place in the chemist’s 
hands a valuable and long-wanted means of estimating, 
with reasonable accuracy and expedition, the propor¬ 
tion of one of the most frequent constituents of natural 
glycerides To the same investigators, following 
Hazura, is also due the working out of what promises 
to be a very useful aid to the study of unsaturated 
glycerides, namely, the quantitative determination of 
their hexabromide derivatives, Of new methods 
having an immediate value to the practising analyst 
t^re may be mentioned Burner’s phytosterol test for 
vegetable oils, and Polenske'a process for detecting 
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'cocoa-nut oil in butter No reference, however, is 
made to the Munti and Coudon method of estimating 
the latter adulteraht 

These are but a few out of many points of interest 
which one notes on looking through the book A 
number of new illustrations appear, including some, 
which might be improved upon, of lard, cholesterol, 
and phytosterol crystals There are plenty of refer¬ 
ences to original sources, and the information generally 
is brought well up to date, several papers issued in the 
present year being laid under contribution 

“Adulteration," says Dr Lewkowitsch, “has 
almost become a fine art " No doubt it has, and in 
the silent, ceaseless struggle between the cunning of 
the adulterator and the skill of the analyst such works 
as the present play an important part They arc very 
helpful to the former individual, certainly But to the 
latter they are invaluable C Simmonds 


STOKES'S MA 1 HEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
PAPERS. 

Mathematical and Physical Papers By the late Sir 
G G Stokes Vol iv Pp V111 + 37S (Cam¬ 
bridge The University Press ) Price 15? 

T was on all grounds fitting that the continuation 
of this reprint should be entrusted to Prof 
Larnior The energy with which he has addressed 
himself to the work is shown by the fact that, although 
it is little more than a year since the death of his great 
predecessor, we already have a new volume in our 
hands, containing, in addition to the text, some 
valuable annotations and a selection from some very 
interesting correspondence 

The papers here reproduced range in date from 1853 
to 1876, they are about forty in number, and, as a 
rule, are shorter and more restricted to special points 
than is the case in the previous volumes There are, 
however, some notable exceptions. From the mathe¬ 
matical point of view the most considerable is the 
memoir 11 On the Communication of Vibration from a 
Vibrating Body to a Surrounding Gas M Perhaps the 
highest testimony to the excellence of this investigation 
is that Lord Rayleigh, who usually transforms and 
Illuminates what he touches, in this case found, as 
he tells us, no better course open to him than to print 
page after page verbatim in his " Theory of Sound " 
The memoir is important, historically, not solely for 
the interest of the particular phenomenon which it 
explains, but as leading the way for a whole series 
of investigations in acoustics, optics, and electricity, 
in which we have to deal with waves diverging from 
point- or line-sources. Especially characteristic of the 
author is the labour expended with a view of reducing 
the results to a definite numerical form From another 
point of view the paper may be regarded as forming 
one of the long series (some other members of which 
fall in the present volume) in which Stokes attacked 
the difficulties of the Bessel functions, other methods 
of dealing with these have since been devised, but it 
is mainly through his labours that these functions have 
become real and intelligible instruments of the matfce- 
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matical physicist, instead of merely abstract analytical 
expressions 

We also find in this volume the classical “ Report 
on Double Refraction," presented to the British 
Association in 1S62 This has entered into so many 
discussions, that it is unnecessary to refer to it in detail. 
Although elastic theories of light no longer excite the 
same interest, the report is still worthy of careful study, 
not only on intrinsic grounds, but also as a masterpiece 
of criticism, and as an embodiment of the clear and 
judicial mind of its author 

Among experimental investigations, we may note 
the very important paper “ On the Long Spectrum of 
the Electric Light," and the verification of Huyghens'i* 
law of refraction in umaxal crystals, which has served 
as a touchstone of optical theories 

A short, but extremely acute, paper 11 On the Effect 
of Wind on the Intensity of Sound," read before the 
British Association m 1857, was unfortunately un¬ 
noticed and forgotten until the explanation was re¬ 
discovered, and extended so as to include the effect of 
variations of temperature, by Osborne Reynolds in 
1874 

It will not be supposed that the numerous other brief 
memoirs which we are obliged to pass over without 
special mention are unimportant To the scientific 
worker the value of such a collection often resides 
chiefly in these minor investigations, which are other¬ 
wise in danger of being overlooked, as in the instance 
just referred to 

As has been already mentioned, the editor has- 
appended a few notes, chiefly of a historical character. 
This delicate task has been exercised with great judg¬ 
ment and restraint He has also included a most 
interesting correspondence between Stokes and Thom¬ 
son on the early history of spectrum analysis It is 
clear that long before Kirchhoff’s first publication on 
the question Thomson was in possession of the leading 
ideas of the subject, and foresaw its wonderful possi¬ 
bilities, and that he had, moreover, publicly expounded 
these things in his lectures at Glasgow, But whilst 
he is emphatic that he derived his knowledge from 
Stokes, the latter is equally positive that his share in 
the matter was limited to suggestions which he had 
himself not been able to follow out with the same 
confidence The whole correspondence 15 a lesson of 
magnanimity on both sides; we feel, as Lord Rayleigh 
recently expressed it, that the theoiy of spectrum 
analysis is practically there, but it would be contrary 
to the whole spirit of the friendly debate to attempt 
to analyse further how much of the merit of this pre¬ 
vision belongs to one rather than to the other. One 
point, however, remains indisputably associated with 
Lhe name of Stokes, viz the hypothesis that special 
absorption of light is due to coincidence, or approxi¬ 
mate coincidence, of the period of the light waves with 
a proper period of a molecule, Hypotheses of this 
kind have played a great part in recent theories of 
anomalous dispersion and the like, but there can be 
no question as to their original source 
The remaining papers are to be included in a fifth 
volume, together with the biography Sy Lord Rayleigh 
recently issued by the Royal Society We are also 
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encouraged to look forward to a selection from Stokes’s 
scientific correspondence, which cannbt fail to be of 
the highest interest 

All readers will combine In congratulating Prof. 
Larmor and the Cambridge Press on the success of 
this most acceptable volume The portrait by Dicken¬ 
son, of date 1874, is admirable, we trust that it may 
be supplemented later on by a likeness of a more recent 
date, recalling the aspect which is to many more 
familiar Horace Lamb 

ARGENTINE LIVE STOCK 
Argentine Shows and Live Stock, By Prof Robert 
Wallace Pp 154 (Edinburgh Oliver and Boyd, 
1904 ) Price 3 s 6 d net 

HIS volume is the outcome of a six months’ tour 
of agricultural investigation and inspection in 
Argentina While professing primarily to be an 
account of the annual live stock show of the Rural 
Society held at Palermo, it includes also notes on other 
Argentine shows, as well as an interesting description 
of the chief breeds of cattle, horses, and sheep bred 
in that country 

The European breeds of cattle represented at the 
Palermo show were the shorthorn, the Hereford, and 
the Aberdeen-Angus Of these, the shorthorn cattle 
were far the most in evidence We are told that this 
breed owes its success to its unrivalled capacity for 
beef-production where the climate is genial and pasture 
abundant, and to the fact that it has proved more 
serviceable than other imported breeds for crossing 
with the CnolJo or native cattle, and so improving 
their quality for purposes of fattening Hereford and 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle are stated to thrive well amid 
comparatively unfavourable surroundings, and, 
although not bred to nearly the same extent as the 
shorthorns, occupy a definite place in the rural 
economy of the Republic The Aberdeen-Angus breed 
has not gained general favour partly because, unlike 
the other two breeds mentioned, it does not 11 nick ” 
well with the Criollo cattle 
The horses at the Palermo show included all the 
more prominent British breeds, the introduction of 
which has been accompanied by considerable success. 
It is instructive to note that the importation has in 
many cases resulted in improvement, apparently owing 
solely to change of soil and environment This is 
■especially the case with certain strains of Hackney 
blood, while among cattle a similar tendency has 
been noticed for the Hereford breed 

Reference is made to the native Cnollo horses, the 
•degenerate descendants, according to most writers, 
of Barbs and Arab 9 introduced by the Spaniards at a 
very early period of the European occupation. 
■Genuine Cnollos—only now found in outlying provinces 
—are characterised by their dun colour, by stripes on 
the legs and^jahjOulders, and by a dark dorsal band. 
These Criollo^i^ii^id to be hardy to a degree, to 
possess great power of endurance, and, moreover, they 
are difficult to habile Doubtless natural selection 
h»9 been at work eliminating the unfit, with the result 
chat the survivors present all the traits that Darwin 
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and others associated with tha ancestors of the common 
horse That in the Cnollos the mane in no way differs 
from the mane of Barbs and Arabs suggests that many 
centuries must have elapsed since horses acquired a 
long mane, from which it may be inferred that 
Prjevalsky’s horse is not an escaped domestic horse. 

It is worthy of note that so great is the vigour of 
the Cnollos that crosses with but little of the native 
blood prove most useful, owing to their great stamina 
and endurance 

The section on horses is followed by one on the 
sheep bred in Argentina The account includes some 
interesting information about the early history of the 
Pampa and Criollo sheep, besides containing sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of the stock now existing 
in the country The Pampa is stated to be derived 
from the Spanish long-wool, which was a hardy 
animal, and, like the Dorset Horns of England, m 
favourable circumstances bred twice a year The 
Criollo sheep is a u degenerate offshoot of the Spanish 
Merino ” The most numerous and best represented 
sheep at the present time are the Lincoln and its various 
crosses, though a good many other British breeds have 
been imported with varying degrees of success 

Chapters on dairying and on agricultural machinery 
follow the description of the live stock 

The book is of value for the interesting descriptions 
which it contains, and because it affords an idea of 
the altogether remarkable resources of Argentina for 
producing live stock It is freely illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs of prize animals taken at the show in Palermo 

OUR BOOK SHELF . 

1 he Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. By John 

Gerard, S J , F.L S. pp vi+ 293 (London Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co , 1904 ) Price 5$ net. 

We have derived much entertainment from Father 
Gerard’s lively chapters They constitute an ably 
constructed plea for agnosticism in science Not 
Huxley himself was so rigid in demanding exact 
demonstration of the truth of every statement required 
to be believed, as is this latest critic of the doctrine of 
evolution. 

Science does not consist purely of mathematical 
demonstration Other methods and processes have a 
perfectly legitimate place m scientific thought Even 
in pure logic a door is open to theory and hypothesis; 
nor are probability, analogy, or even conjecture ex¬ 
cluded by those whose conception of the science and 
art of reasoning is of the widest and wisest kind. We 
have, of course, to refrain from treating an untested 
hypothesis, however likely to be true, as an immutable 
verity; but no one in his senses will fail to recognise 
that among the dicta of scientific writers there are 
many degrees of probability, ranging from the 
practically certain to the merely conjectural. Some of 
the conclusions of science are as certain as the nature 
of things wilJ allow; but it is a mistake to attribute 
to those who lay stress on such certainty a claim of 
equal respect for every position that to scientific men 
appears probable. 

AH this is, of course, perfectly well known to Father 
Gerard; we can only say that in practice he appears 
to disregard it His brae is marked throughout by 
great charm of style and felicity of euresfiion; its 
main defect is a too evident desire to 11 play to the 
gallery," The chapters which contain a root^and- 
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branch attack on the theory of genetic evolution are 
Mbrightly and easily written as the rest; their matter, 
however, will bh entirely unconvincing to those who 
know the facts The author has got up his case as 
a clever advocate might get up his address to a jury, 
but the cross-examination of witnesses would put a 
very different complexion on the whole business 
Father Gerard seeks to prove too much _ His plea 
amounts to an allegation in the name of science that 
a science of life is non-existent F, A. D 

Occurrence of Aluminium in Vegetable Products, dW 
By C F Langworthy, Ph D , and P T Austen, 
Ph.D. Pp v+168 (New York John Wiley and 
Sons, London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1904 ) 
Price 8s 6d net 

After a careful perusal of this book we have been 
unable to arrive at any conclusion as to why it was 
written The authors presumably had some reason for 
compiling a bibliography of the analytical work done 
on aluminium and its occurrence in plants, animals, 
and waters, but they give no idea as to their object 
in their preface 

The book, as already stated, consists of a compilation 
of work dealing with the occurrence of aluminium in 
vegetable products, animal products, and in natural 
waters In the preface it is stated that 11 no attempt 
has been made to comment on the value of individual 
analyses cited 11 Now by omitting to do this the book 
loses any value it might have had, because the refer¬ 
ences given are so extremely scanty One or two 
examples taken at random will give an idea of the style 
of compilation, eg on p 9 we find — 

14 Coppola, M ( Gaz Chitn Ital , 10, p 9 Jour. 
Chem Soc London, 37 (1880), p 582), found 11 16 
per cent, ash in Stereocaulon vesuvianum Of this 
1 13 per cent was Al a O a " 

Again, on p. 73 — 

“Finckh, C ( Ncue Jahrb Pharm, 34, p 13; Chem 
Centbl , 1870, p 615, Jahresb Chem. Naumann , 1870, 
p 1382), notes traces of aluminium in Ochsenhausen 
mineral water from Bieberach, Germany.” 

Both these illuminating passages are taken from the 
middle of the respective pages. On p 73 there are 
seven and a half such references, and on p 9 eight 
The contents of the book are not arranged in any 
order, except that the authors 4 names are placed 
alphabetically Consequently, if one look9 up tea in 
the index in order to ascertain whether it contains 
aluminium, one is referred to p 32 , after a lot of 
hunting We find tea under the name of Schriddl, P 
(Arch Pharm , 1873, p 375) . Again, if we wish 

10 know the aluminium content of mushrooms, we are 
referred to p i<, where we can find nothing about 
mushrooms, unFess Boletus eduhs is a mushroom, 
or is poke-weed the American name for mushroom ? 

In desperation we look up primrose, and are re¬ 
ferred to p 42, and at last we are satisfied, the root 
of the primrose contains 1 617 per cent and the flower 
heads 1 145 per cent, of aluminium oxide 
W6rks of compilation are often of great value, but 
they can only be of value when the contents are 
systematically arranged To arrange a dictionary 
such as this according to the names of the authors is 
absurd. The pitiable thing about the whole matter is 
that the authors must have wasted a great deal of 
valuable time, because a compilation of this kind is 
extremely tiresome and laborious 

Practical Chemistry By P. A. E. Richards, F.I C 
Pp* vui + 136- (London - Baillifere, Tindall and Cox, 
1904.) Price 3s. net 

So long as examinations In practical chemistry of the 
test-tube order are encouraged by examining bodies, 
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there will be a steady consumption of chemical cram 
books The peculiarities of such books are that the 
student is never allowed to step outside the limits of 
his syllabus without due warning, and his weary brain 
is not perplexed with explanations Like the cattle 
in the large tinned meat factories, he is driven along 
a narrow gangway in which he cannot turn round, 
until he is delivered into the hands of the slaughterer 

Fortunately the more intelligent examining bodies 
are beginning Lo realise that the analysis of simple salts 
does not furnish scientific pabulum of h very nourish¬ 
ing kind; so preparations of a few inorganic com¬ 
pounds and a lit Lie volumetric analysis have been added 
to the syllabus 

The present volume has been prepared to meet the 
special requirements of the syllabuses of the conjoint 
board ana the preliminary scientific examination of 
the London University 

It is only necessary to state that the author has 
completed his task in a thoroughly business-like 
manner A student who worked through the book 
conscientiously might with confidence defy the conjoint 
examiner to ao his worst J B C 

Calculation* used m Cane-Sugar Factories By 

Irving H. Morse, BS Pp vin + 74 (New York. 

John Wiley and Sons; London Chapman and Hall, 

Ltd , 1904.) Price 6s. 6d net 

This collection of tables was primarily made for the 
use of the sugar chemists of Louisiana, but it 15 equally 
applicable to the operations of every manufacturer of 
cane-sugar The work may be recommended to all 
who seek to use the laboratory as a control of the 
working of the sugar-house In every well regulated 
factory the manager is dependent upon the chemist 
for information as to the amount of sucrose in the raw 
juice, the yield of sugar, the losses in manufacture, and 
whether or not all the available sugar is being ex¬ 
tracted from the cane, and the efficiency and value of 
the laboratory largely depend upon the rapidity and 
accuracy with which this information can be furnished. 
The work is thoroughly practical, and is evidently the 
outcome of many years* experience of sugar testing 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of , refected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice u taken of anonymous communications ] 

Colours due to Intermittent Illumination 
Mr C T Whitmell (Nature, September 1, p, 424) 
describes a method of producing coloured patches by meana 
of a rotating disc, furnished with a ring of holes It will 
be found that the phenomenon can also be produced by inter¬ 
mittent reflection In the year 1681 J described in Nature 
(vol xxiv p. 140) a method whereby colour patches of great 
brilliancy, due to intermittent illumination, were easily pro¬ 
duced by viewing sun-light reflected from the polished spokes 
of a cycle wheel The relationship between the colour given 
and the velocity of rotation was clearly marked, and the 
effects can be easily reproduced by means of the simple 
apparatus described In these experiments, a counter wax 
attached to the axle of the rotating wheel, so that the rate 
of rotation could be accurately determined at the time of 
observation The rotation of the cycle wheel was main¬ 
tained by means of a motor the speed of whn,h could be 
easily varied In connection with the phenomenon of the- 
change of colour due to intermittent illumination, several 
papers of much interest have been published since the year 
1882 bv Dr G Burch, F R b. F J Jbrvis-Shith, 

Trinity College, Oxford, September 13 
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Is Selenium Radio active*}/ \\ w v *4 • ' { 
It occurred to me recently that ai 'pOef*fel& l > 
deciding between the two hypotheses Wfrfcn" fidfcq fcefcif* 
brought forward to explain radio-artivilyr htftfe1y/t)t£t o! 
atomic degradation (Rutherford and Soddy, Rfemsay, 4 c ) 
and that of molecular change (Armstrong and Lovrf’y, Proc 
Roy Soc , 1903), lay in attempting to realise radio-activity 
in the iase of an element well known lo undergo molecular 
change readily, but with an atomic weight small enough 
to exrlude the probability of an atomic instability such as 
is assumed for radium and thorium Such an element is 
selenium (at wt 79), which suggested itself to me ns a 
suitable material to experiment with becduse, under the 
influence of light, it undergoes a remarkable alteration in 
its electrical resistance and EM F of contact, suggesting 
an allotropic change of an altogether unusual chnracter 
As this change, whatever be its real nature, occurs almost 
instantaneously (Bellati and Romanese, A III U 1st Veneto, 
1881 ; Maiorana, Att 1 da Ltncei, 1894 and 1896), it seemed 
possible that the rapidity of the intermolecular vibration 
might be sufliuent to cause a radiation similar to that of 
radium and thorium which, by " ionising " the selenium, 
would render it conducting In order to ascertain whether 
such a hypothetical radiation could be detected photo¬ 
graphically, I exposed A piece of selenium, placed on a 
photographic plate, wrapped in three thicknesses of black 
glazed paper, during thirty-six hours to the bright sunshine 
of Jul\ On developing the plate a distinct black stain on 
A background of clear glass indicated the position the 
selenium had occupied 'Ihe first experiment was made 
with ordinary vitreous selenium, and the stain, although 
distinct, was not very pronounced A second experiment 
with freshly prepared M metallic " selenium, obtained bv 
heating the Vitreous variety at 190° for half an hour and 
then cooling Very gradually to the ordinary temperature, 
gave a much more intense stain on the negative 

I should have hesitated before publishing these experi¬ 
ments in their present form had l not, since they were 
made, seen a paper in the Fhysikalische Zeitschnft of 
August 25 in which similar results are recorded by 
J. J Taudin Chabot This observer, approaching the sub¬ 
ject from a different direction, has also been led to the 
conclusion that selenium in a selenium “ cell " is feebly 
radio-active to the extent of emitting radiations capable of 
passing through black paper and affecting a photographic 
platei It may, of course, be urged that the stain on the 
plate is du& to selenium vapour penetrating the paper an 
which the plate is enclosed I am therefore making experi¬ 
ments in t which this possibility is excluded Further, I 
intend studying the behaviour of sulphur, as it is already 
known that the other members of the selenium family, 
namely, oxygen and tellurium, ian in certain circumstances 
give rise to radio-active phenomena W A Davis 

City and Guilds of London Institute, Centra] 

Technical College, S W 

Rare Moths in England 

Mrs Thomas's letter in your issue of September 8 is 
interesting, both as affording definite proof that Deilephila 
Uvormca does sometimes breed in this country, and as rather 
tending to support the view that this species enters the 
country from abroad^for the proximity of Warmwell to the 
sea is certainly suggestive 

Apropos to rare moths, it may be of interest to state that 
I recently took a specimen of Deiopeta pulchella on the cliff 
here This moth used to be bo rare that Newman wrote •— 

M Mr Doubleday has a single specimen taken at Epping, 
and we believe there are two or three other British speci¬ 
mens in different cabinets ” Since that was written the 
number of English specimens has, of course, been increased, 
but I believe that the insect is still considered a rarity , and 
the scarce occurrence of a weak-flying moth like this, which 
one can hardly Suppose could cross the Channel, and which 
has been found so far Inland as at Epping, Is a greater 
puzzle than the rarity, but occasional comparative 
abundance, of a frong-nying hawk moth. 

F H Peravcostb 

Higher Shute Cottage, Pol per ro, R,S O Cornwall, 
September la. 
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, THE HEART OF SKYE.* 

HIS volume of detailed rock-description, raising 
in its successive chapters questions of profound 
interest in philosophic geolugy, proves that the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom is confident 
that the scientific spirit should permeate its public 
work None of the rocks dealt with possesses at pre- 
sent an economic value, most of the area is untraversed 
by roads, and the exposures are not to be sought in 
quarries, but in rain-swept uplands, or high on 
desolate mountain-walls. Yet no detail is regarded 
as unimportant; the surveyor, for months together. 
Leads a life as hard and remote as that of an Alaskan 
pioneer, and the result is a book in which the daily 
difficulties are concealed, while an array of facts is 
given to us, any one of which may help observation 
in other and more favoured lands 

Few lands, however, are more favoured in scenery, 
and the defects of Skye are mainly meteorological 
The very audacity with which the black Cuillins rise 
from the edge of the Atlantic seems a temptation to 
the summer-storms Yet the glaciated surfaces allow 
of small decay, and Mr Harker directs our attention 
to the remarkable freshness of the rocks Despite the 
absence of maps, the crystalline core of the island, with 
its striking scenic contrasts, long ago attracted 
geologists, and has been again described, in all its 
picturesqueness, by Sir Archibald Geikic in our own 
day We well remember the seductive map, on the 
scale of four miles to an inch, with which we ourselves 
tramped across the boggy grasslands, or wandered in 
midnight prodigality above the Sound of Sleat; and 
Mr Harker complains that, even now, names and 
details are not always exactly placed on the sheets 
issued by the Ordnance Survey The work that he has 
now done, and the manner of it, will be honoured by 
all who know the island. 

The view that the crystalline central masses repre¬ 
sent the core of the volcano from which the abundant 
plateau-basalts flowed appears to be now untenable, 
although some kind of a volcano, and a fairly large 
one, may have existed on the crown of the great lacco- 
htic dome. Certain earlier volcanic vents, moreover, 
provide curious evidence that gabbro and granite 
existed, in a consolidated form, down below, while 
the plateau-basalts were being extruded. In a very 
remarkable passage (p 24), the author shows that 
even the sequence of these rocks was the same as that 
now known to exist in the central Jaccolitic area The 
acid tuffs of Skye containing granite (p 20), the basic 
tuffs crowded with fragments of gabbro (p 21), go 
far as evidence of the continuity of lava-types with 
holocrystalhne representatives below It is interesting 
to remember that, when Prof. Judd wrote his wen 
known papers, this natural-history view of igneous 
masses was very far from general acceptance; and 
the fact that he strove for it so successfully has been 
obscured by the subsequent controversy as to the local 
sequence in the Hebrides 

Mr. Harker, in dealing with the basalt plateaux 1 
(pp 29 , 239 , and 435 ), shows excellently how large a 
part is played by the abundant intrusive sills. These 
form, indeed, on weathering, most of the terraced 
structure that observers were formerly apt to attribute 
to successive lava-flows It is remarkable (p. la) that 
the dykes or vents can so rarely be traced into the 
lava-sheets to which they gave rise; but this is a 
common complaint in all areas of copious and long- 
continued activity. The temporary theory of fissure- 
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eruptions has been practically modified into jhpt'/gk £ggge$td tepidity of solution But the case is 
eruption from a large number of small and easily con-1? 'cfltuifilVj^titippi^mon one, as other contacts of these 
doled vents, whicn were doubtless situated aloirg, 'twQ i 4 cks Ihow* 1 ' Down below us as we write, an 
flasures; and this theory is borne out by observed ^ncienLtarb|i^e sfends off zig-zag veins abundantly into 
occurrences along rifts on Etna Mr Harker himself the-^C^frpdian ” limestone of Donegal, behind us, 
ppints out (p 14) that 11 the great thickness and extent the sanu granite produces a coarse quartz-dionte, by 
of the basalt group results only from the superposition interaction with a basic sill of the same senes A 
and overlapping of a vast number of separate flows, litLle south, at Summy Lough, the pre-Devonian 
each of which is of very insignificant dimensions " gabbros have brought up inclusions of an earlier 

The small group of trachytes and rhyolites (p 56) gnbbro, which " weather into little hollows," like those 
in Skye occurs clearly between two series of basalts, of the corne of Tairneilear In the universality of the 
a fact very satisfactory for Irish geologists, who have problems discussed by Mr Harker lies their wide 
had to maintain similar views for their acid lavas on geological attraction, and we venture to think that 
less convincing evidence Much of the interest of many of his questions will receive their answer in more 
the petrographic details furnished by Mr Harker lies distinctively plutonic regions For a long time, Con- 
in the attack of one rock on another The dissection tincntal geologists maintained that some fundamental 
of an early pendotite by an overpowering mass of difference separated our modern lavas from the crystal- 
gabbro (p 64), the occurrence of " xenohths ” of one line masses revealed in older regions of the crust 
kind of gabbro in another (p 121), the mutual modifi- Similarly, our fluid.il gneisses, with their mutual inter- 
cations of gabbro and granite in the Red Hills (p 183), actions, have been held to be something primordial 
which are justly attributed to a process of diffusion, nnd apart This purely mental barrier is now rapidly 
may be named as examples of the important problems breaking down, and we may find that the phenomena 
dealt with, We confess to a personal interest in the so carefully set before us in the case of Skye have 
results of Mr Harker's researches 


on composite sills (p 209), where 
an acid rock is shown to pick up 
fragments nf an earlier basic one, 
and to discharge, as it were, its 
own porphyritic crystals into the 
latter along its margins Such 
facts make us doubtful of the 
necessity Tor assuming a distinction 
between " segregation-veins," with 
ill-defined edges, and 11 ordinary 
veins of intrusion 11 (p 78), or for 
the belief that bands, the crystals 
of which interlock at the common 
surface, " must have existed side 
by bide in the fluid slate " (p U9) 
The discussion of the banded 
gabbros, with the beautiful plates 
accompanying it, forms a chapter 
of exceptional value, though it 
hardly does justice to Mr Harker's 
own recent work, in which he has 
explained the genesis of a Cnin- 
ozoic banded gneiss Tho refer¬ 



ence (p 115) of the " pyroxene- 

granulitcs " of Skye to 11 altered Fig 1 View of S^urr nan Gillean (From 11 I be Tertiary Igneous Rocks of Skye " 

representatives of basic lavas en¬ 
tangled in the gabbro complex " is in happy agree- deep-seated and more impressive representatives in the 
ment with the most modern view’s as to similar rock- floor of Saxony or Norway 

masses in (he Saxon mctamorphic area Mr Harker's book, with its handsome photographic 

A local rock of hybrid origin is termed marscoite illustrations, is published at a verv moderate price, 
(PP *75 and 192), this occurs as sills, and is regarded seeing that it appeals entirely to the professed geologist 
as a basic magma modified by the absorption of Indeed, when dealing with so superb an area, w e think 
granitic material prior to its intrusion, Mr Harker that a little more descriptive power might have been 
holds that such " hybrid rocks are essentially abnormal used to unite the scenic and the petrographic features, 
in composition", yet it may be urged that in the We thus w ish that chapter xxvi , on “ physical features 
deeper plutonic regions many rocks, which we have and scenery,” had sent off intrusive sheets into those 
come to consider normal, have arisen by processes or that went before it, and had even wrapped round much 
admixture and diffusion The junction of the granite of their contents as literary " xenohths " With the 
and the Cambrian limestone in Skye (p 135) presents manner of the text we have little fault to find It is 
evidence of solution of the limestone, without addition always clear and direct--far clearer in fact, than the 
of lime to the granitic magma. We prefer to believe explanatory diagram on p. 433 The Americans have 
that a slow diffusion and transference of the lime given us many worse names than " mugearite "; and 
occurred into the great subterranean mass, or that the other authors beside Mr Harker have written 11 amyg- 
locally modified granitic magma flowed on elsewhere, dule " in place of the obvious " amvgdale " " Pheno- 

leaving new and unmodified material in contact with cryst," like "cab" and “bus," must probably be 
the limestone, rather than to conclude that a rock accepted as a compromise, though we expect better 
which absorbed gnbbro and Torndon Santtstone be- things of scientific men; and the incorrect use of 
halted in a mysteriously different manner towards " granophyre." introduced by Rosenbusch, has become 
dolomitic limestone The singular absence of veins widely tolerated through repeated publication The 
passing from, the granite into the limestone rather term 11 ophitic plates," rather than M ophilic crystals" 
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or “ophitic nodules," where augite or hornblende arp 
concerned, has been sanctioned by microscopists, but 
tends to mislead when actual rock-specimens are 
examined Beyond these trifling criticisms, we have 
nothing but praise for this conscientious exposition of 
ipsults, behind which lies a vista of personal sacrifice 
and prolonged observation in the field 

Grenvillp \ J Coi F 


ENGLISH MEDICINE JN THE ANGLO-SAXON 
TIMES 1 

F ‘ ROM an educational point of view, an acquaintance 
with the history of scientific discovery is even 
more important than a knowledge of the results of 
scientific investigation up to the most recent date The 
latter knowledge is essential for progress, as it is for 
practical application of results already gained The 
former is needful in order to understand the methods 
of science, to imbibe the spirit of discovery, lo 
appreciate the reciprocal action of hypothesis and ex¬ 
periment, and to acquire the mental habit of looking 
w ith scientific eyes upon every branch of human know¬ 
ledge 

The history of mathematics, of chemistry, of geology, 
and of the inductive sciences in general, has been 
adequately treated by many foreign and by some 
English writers Biit one of the most ancient branches 
of knowledge has been sadly neglected in this country 
The history of n&dlcine as the science of disease, and 
of medicine as the art of prevention and cure, has been 
far more studied by French and German, Dutch and 
Italian physicians than by those who write in English 
It is therefore a matter of congratulation thaL the 
College of Physicians, which dates from the wonderful 
re-birth of learning in the days of Sir Thomas More, 
of Dean Colei, of Erasmus, and of Linacre, 
should have been entrusted by the widow of 
a learned member, the late Dr FiU-Patrjck, 
with the endowment of a lectureship on the 
history of medicine 

In this volume Dr Payne treats with remarkable 
learning and interest of the art of medicine as it existed 
among our ancestors before the Conquest For his 
purpose he has not the help of such inscriptions as 
describe and delineate the duties of physicians in the 
Babylonian and the Egyptian empires, nor the rich 
and wonderful collection of medical instruments which 
is preserved in the Museum of Naples He has only 
literature to depend on 

English learning dates from Archbishop Theodore 
of Tarsus (ad 669), who, with the Abbot Adrian, 
founded a school at Canterbury, where Greek as well 
as Latin, arithmetic, and astronomy was, according to 
the testimony of the justly Venerable Bede, successfully 
taught Bede himself wroie on astronomy, and was 
probably the author of a treatise “ De phlebotomia " 
In his " Ecclesiastical. History of Britain M he described 
several epidemics of the true oriental or bubonic 
plague St John of Beverley recorded a case of 
aphasia in a youth who was also affected with impetigo 
of the scalp, and was cured of both Among the West 
Saxons in the ninth and tenth centuries literature 
flourished Poetry, history, and religious works were 
written in native English as well as in Latin, and have 
been adequately studied by more than one German 
scholar This civilisation, with its numerous schools 
and libraries, was interrupted by the disastrous inroads 
of the Danes, but up to the Conquest gnd beyond, 

1 Phi Pttg Patrick Lettnrts far 1903 By Jotaph Fnok Payne, M D 
Oxon Fellow and Harvcian Librarian of the Rom! College of Phyneiani, 
ConiuUmf Physician 10 St Thomae'i Hospital Pp 16a .with twenty 
three illustrations from early English MSS (Clarendon Press ) Price 
Bj nei 
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notable works appeared, and some of these were 
treatises on medicine Among others published by 
Cockayne nearly fifty years ago were 14 The Leefch- 
Book " of Bald (written when Alfred was king, or 
soon after his death), a book of recipes and a glossary 
of the names of plants, of which the manuscript Is 
preserved in the library of the Cathedral of Durham 
The following remarks by Dr. Payne deserve to be 
widely read, for their application is general — 

“ Before speaking in detail of the old English 
medical books, I will venture to say a word about the 
spirit in which they should be studied Too often, 
those few persons who have interested themselves in 
these monuments of ancient science have treated them 
In one of two ways Either they have picked out some¬ 
thing especially unlike the ways of modern thought, 
and held it up to scorn as showing the folly of our 
ancestors, or else in kinder mood they have con¬ 


F10 1 — MnndraROTB, Mandvaka, with the dog uwd lo put It up. A 

simple and probably early form of the legend (From “The Flu* 
Patrick Lectures lor 1903 ' > 

descended to be amused, and calling anything old and 
unfamiliar 4 quaint, 1 dismissed it with a smile Neither 
of these methods will help us to understand the ancient 
world The folly of our ancestors is no explanation 
Their knowledge was no doubt extremely limited; they 
saw old and distant things through a dense and pre¬ 
vailing fog of ignorance. But that they tried to under¬ 
stand them at all is a proof of their wisdom, not of 
their folJy 

41 Still more misleading is the habit of regarding 
the rude features of primitive art, the stammering 
words of an infant literature, the childish fallacies of 
early science, as something to be amused at Til] we 
have got beyond the stage of calling these old things 
merely 1 quaint, 1 there is no possibility of understand* 
ing them at all Therefore, if we quote from the old 
books things which appear strange in our eyes, foolish 
things if you like, it is not with the object of raising 
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a laugh or of flattering the modern sense of superiority 
The only way to understand these old writers is to try 
to put ourselves as far as possible in their place, and 
conceive how nature and science presented themselves 
to the eyes of the early teachers and learners in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries 11 

A full account is given of the mythical 11 mandrake," 
with several instructive drawings from Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts (see Fig i), and others of plants which 
can be recognised as characteristic, while some are 
gracefully conventional Many drawings of foreign 
plants are copied from more original sketches, until 
they have become mere ornamental designs These 
figures may be compared with the beautiful drawings 
published by Prof Haeckel of animal structures adapted 
to suggest' the decorative use of countless organic 
forms to carry on the conventional lines of Greek 
architects and Italian decorators 

An interesting section of Dr Payne's volume is 
devoted to the old English names of plants “ Way- 
broad " has been ill exchanged for the so-called plan¬ 
tain, and 11 may the " for camomile On the whole, he 
agrees with Prof, Earle that there was a great de¬ 
cadence in botanical knowledge in England between 
the eleventh and sixteenth centuries 

The practice of surgery by the Anglo-Saxon leeches 
was for the most part confined to the external appli¬ 
cation of divers vegetable or animal concoctions which 
can have been only negatively useful Some of them 
remind us of Alexis of Piedmont, who, after describing 
an unfailing remedy, adds, M If this will not do it, take 
this other." Here and there we come across curious 
anticipations of modern pathology and surgery, e g 
when we are told that if the insensible hardening of 
the liver is of too long duration, then it forms a dropsy 
which cannot be cured, or when the plastic operation 
for hare-lip is described Amputation for gangrene of 
a limb is also recommended. 

The last sixty pages are devoted to superstitious 
treatment by amulets and charms, some derived from 
Greek 'treatises, as they in their turn reproduced the 
magical lore of Egypt and of Babylon. One extract, 
however, from a sermon of St Eligius, who furnished 
the gentle abbess of the " Canterbury Tales ” with her 
only oath, might still be preached from English pulpits 
against the quackery and miscalled Christian science 
of the present day If space permitted, it would be 
interesting to refer to Dr Payne's comparison between 
the 11 Practica " of the famous school of Sal6rnum and 
the old English 11 Leech-book," and to his account of 
the final decay of the native art of medicine and its 
replacement by the less vigorous and less original 
doctrines of Continental Europe in the later Middle 
Ages 

The work is of great value and interest not only to 
physicians, but to scholars, antiquarians, and philo¬ 
logists It is admirably printed and illustrated, and 
will, we hope, be succeeded by the publication of future 
lectures by the same accomplished physician 


NOTES . 

The Ail i dei Ltncei announces the death on August 19 of 
Prof. Emilio Villarl, recently president of the Reale 
Accademia del Llncei 

Mr. C Fox-Stranowavs, who joined the staff of the 
Geological Purvey in 1867, has retired from the public 
service 

An earthquake shock was felt in the Cowall district of 
Argyllshire shortly after 4am on September 18 In 
Dunoon the shock was most distinctly felt Dishes rattled, 
doors were opened, bells were set ringing, and ornaments 
were broken. 
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Reuter reports that two distinct shocks of earthquake 
were felt at Ottawa at 7 53 p m on September 14 The 
first lasted five seconds, and after an Intermission of three 
seconds came the second shock, which was of six seconds' 1 
duration 1 he direction was from south-west to north¬ 
east 

A congress of free thought was opened at Rome on 1 
luesday in the Grand Court of the Roman College Prof 
Sergi, president of the committee, welcomed the members 
of the congress, and the following were elected honorary 
presidents —Prof Haeckel (Geimany), M Berthelot 
(France), Dr Maudsley (Great Britain), Seflor Salmeron 
(.Spain), M Novimoff (Russia), Herr Bjoersen (Norway), 
and Prof, Lonibroso (Italy) 

At the St Louis Exhibition a steel tower 300 feet high 
has been erected for wireless telegraph) by Dr De Forest 
and his coadjutors, and com mum nation has been established 
between St Louis and Chicago We learn from the Times 
that the United States Government is also exhibiting a work¬ 
ing De Forest station, and there are seven working exhibits 
in the exhibition Ihe United States Government has con¬ 
tracted with the De Forest Company fur five long-distance 
stations at Key West, Pensacola, PuerLnnco, South Cuba, 
and Panonia The longest distance between these stations 
will be 1000 irnles, which will far e\i ced the distance 
attempted for wireless telegraphy by any Government before,. 

It is announced that the high-level observatory on Ben 
Nevis will be closed next month The annual cost of the 
double observatory, high- and low-level, is close on 1000Z , 
of thih sum about three-fourths is spent on the high-level 
and about one-fourth on the low-level sLation The Treasury 
has offered to pay direct to ihe Scottish Meteorological 
Society on behalf of the Ben Nevis Observatory the 350J 
recommended by the committee of inquiry into the adminis¬ 
tration of the Parliamentary grant for meteorology, instead 
of making this sum a charge on the meteorological grant 
1 he continuance of the observatories could, however, only 
be undertaken on a guaranteed income of looof a year. 
'1 he directors have therefore decided to close the observ¬ 
atories 

The New York correspondent of the Daily Chronic/* 1 
announces that Commander Peary will lead another expedi¬ 
tion to the North Pole next year The expedition will -rtarr 
in Ihe summer, and will be gone probably not longer than 
two years Its expenses are estimated at 30,000/ , which is 
10,000/ more than the last Peary Expedition cost American 
capitalists are supplying the funds A vessel is now being 
built which, it is said, will be stronger and more suitable to 
the conditions prevailing In the Polar regons than any pre¬ 
vious ship One part of her equipment will be an ice-breaker 
bow, which is expected to enable the ship to break through 
to a point farther north than has hitherto been reached 
The features of the expedition will be the fixing of a base 
within 500 miles of the Pole, the use of very light sledge* 
and fast Esquimaux dogs to make a final dash for the Pole, 
and the adoption of conditions of lining corresponding as- 
nearly as possible to those of the Esquimaux themselves 

The expedition, on board the steamer Fnthjof which took 
out a supply of coal for the Ziegler North Polar Expedition, 
whose ship, the America, left for the Arctic regions nearly 
fifteen months ago, has returned to Norway without having 
communicated with the America This is the second 
attempt which ha* been made this year bi the relief ex¬ 
pedition to reach Franz Josef Land, but on each occasion 
the seventy of the weather, together with fog and ice, has. 
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compelled the Fnthjof to return , and now It is impossible 
that another attempt can be made until next year There 
has been no news of the America since she left Norway in 
July, 1903, but, so far as can be ascertained, it was intended 
that on reaching Franz Josef Land the explorers should 
establish n supply base, from which forced marches would 
be made in the direction of the Pole No apprehension Is 
felt concerning the America, for the ship carried provisions 
for five years, and there are also stores of pemmican and 
clothes available 

Scientific critics in Berlin are now much exercised with 
regard to the remarkable performances of “ Clever Hans.’ 1 
the thinking horse. According to the daily Press, a re¬ 
presentative committee, which included the director of the 
Berlin Zoologiral Gardens, a veterinary surgeon, and a 
professor of the Physiological Institute of the Berlin Uni¬ 
versity, witnessed these performances with the view of 
ascertaining whether they were the result of a trick, or 
whether they were due to the mental powers of the animal 
Their verdict, it is reported, was unanimous in favour of 
the latter view It is stated that when told that the day 

was Tuesday, and nsked which day of the week this repre¬ 
sented, the horse would give the correct answer by taps 
Similarly he will tell not only the hour, but the minutes 
indicated by a watch , while he is also reported to be able 
to record the number of men and of women'among a row 
of visitors, and to indicate the tallest and the shortest 
members of the party 

It is stated in the 7 1ntes that Messrs C G Spencer and 
Sons, of Highbury, have lately constructed, from the designs 
of Sefior AlvAres, a new aeroplane flying machine which 
does awaj with the gas vessel and its many risks The 
structure consists of two swmg-hkc aeroplanes having a 
superficial area of 400 square feet, these are attached to 
two outstretching and slightly curved arms and lived to a 
bamboo framework, in shape like a cigar In the front of 
this framework 1$ fitted a 2 horse-power motor, which drives 
two two-bladed tractors—each of them 5 feet in diameter— 
which are plated one on each side of the frame, and level 
with tyie motor At the back of the machine are three 1 
rudders, which are worked from the front by means of ropes 
I w r o of the rudders are triangular, and arc constructed to 
move horizontally, for the purpose of controlling the upward 
and downward motion of the machine, while the other, the 
largest of the three, which is rectangular, is fitted perpen¬ 
dicularly, ond is intended to guide the machine to the left 
or right The weight of (he machine is 150 lb without the 
aeronaut It does not appear that the invention has any 
power of raising itself from the ground, as It js stated that 
during the next few days it is to be taken up by a balloon, 
at the Crjstal Palace, to an altitude of 5000 feet, when it 
will be released for (he purpose of testing its actual power 
of flight 

bin Lowtiiian Bell was elected president of the Institu¬ 
tion of Mining Engineers for the ensuing year at the meet¬ 
ing held at Birmingham last week A paper by Prof 
Redmayne read before the meeting is summarised on p 534 
Among other papers read was one by Mr George Farmer, 
on the problem of gob-fires, in the course of which he 
pointed out that coal absorbs oxygen quickly, and more 
quickly as the surface open to oxidation increases and as 
the heat increases, so that any cause which will split up 
the gob-material will aid in initiating a fire Moisture 
assists the oxidation and heating by splitting up the gob- 
mqtenal, so that this may he considered an important factor 
In every case in whuh u fire has been properly located props 
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left in the goaf, or ribs of coal left against faults, or falls 
in working stalls burying a rib of coal, have been found to 
be the origin In any method of extinction means must be 
taken for cooling the hot material by the application of 
substances which will absorb the heat and reduce the 
temperature to such a degree that combustion entirely ceases 
in a natural atmosphere, or by the removal of the com¬ 
bustible material from the influence of the heat Mr J 
Cresswell-Roscamp described an Improved apparatus for 
laying dust in cool mines Water (or other liquid) is forced 
by pumps into an air-cylinder, which causes 0 regular and 
unpulsating column to flow along the pipes and out of 
sprayers or nozzles fitted with a specially constructed screw 
apparatus round which the liquid is forced, so as to cause 
the spray to spread over a nnular breadth up to 30 feet 
1 he sprays are in the shape of Inverted cones impinging on 
each other, and become broken up into extremely fine 
particles, which ere carried along by the air current and can 
ilearly be felt from 100 feet to 1 jo feet behind the apparatus 
when in motion 

In the year 1883 the late Sir Cuthbert Peek established 
an important meteorological station at Rousdon, Devon, 
midway between Lyme Regis and Seaton, and from time 
to time various self-recording Instruments, including a 
Dines's pressure tube anemometer, have been added The 
observations have been regularly continued under the super¬ 
intendence of the Hon Lady reek, and we have received 
a copy of the Results for the year 1903 As this volume 
completes a period of twenty years, tables are appended 
giving the overage monthly and annual results fur the years 
1884-93 The observatory is a second order station of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, and the work is a valuable 
contribution to the climatology of the south of England 

h 

Wk have received the report of the U S Weather Bureau 
for 1903-3 The first part of this elaborate compilation, 
containing a very interesting account of the administrative 
work of the year, was referred to in our issue of February^ 
(vol lxix p 338) The remaining portions cqnstat of 
meteorological summaries, including hourly averages from 
the records of automatic instruments at twenty-eighi 
stations, and monthly and annual means at stations in the 
United States and West Indies Among the many valuable 
miscellaneous tables and reports we may mention especially 
those showing the accumulated amounts of precipitation for 
each five minutes at stations in the United States and West 
Indirs supplied with automatic gauges, during all storms 
in which the rate of fall equalled o 35 imh in five minutes 
or o 75 inch in one hour The volume also contains hourly 
observations at several localities in the West Indies, these 
are of importance in connection with the study of the 
destructive hurricanes which frequently occur In those 
regions 

It may be of Interest to some of our readers 10 know that 
very complete meteorological observations, taken three 
times a day at the Central Meteorological Office at Vienna, 
together with daily and monthly means, are regularly pub¬ 
lished in the Ansetger of the Vienna Academy of Sciences 
Further, that the observations for each month are followed 
by the observations made m connection with the international 
scientific balloon ascents We have before us the results 
of two ascents of manned and one of unmanned balloons 
in the month of June last In addition to the summary of 
the principal facts obtained during the ascents, the actual 
observations taken every few minutes and explanatory re¬ 
marks are given. The publication of these valuable date 
so soon after their occurrence is of considerable importance 
for the study of the piucesses at work In the upper strata 
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0/ Hie atmosphrre, In connection with weather recently 
experienced 

The Biological Survey of the U S Department of Agn- 
culture has issued a Circular (No 44) giving the names and 
addreaaee of officials connected with the preservation of 
bird* and game in the United States and Canada 

WE have received No-. 17 and 18 of vol xlviti of the 
Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society In the latter Dr Hoyle gives a diagnostic 
Key to the recent genera of dibranrhiate rrphalopods In 
the former Prof Dawkins describes a molar of the straight- 
tusted elephant (El e p), as antique) from gl.rial strata at 
Blackpool Apropos of fossil elephants, it may be mentioned 
that a few davs ago workmen disentnmbed in a sand-pit 
at Enth an entire skull of a mammoth, which fell to pieces 
When brought to the surface This is much to be regretted 
as the specimen might doubtless have been saved had 
paleontologists been informed of the discovery before 
attempts were made to remove it from (hr bed 

Ttlt August number of the Brooklyn Edison, publish'd by 
the Edison Elertru Illuminating Co, of Hrooklin, New 
\ork, contains several striking pictures of decorative and 
apecta.ular elctn. lighting at Coney Island, one of wh.rh 
from a photograph taken at night, ,s here reproduced' 
Within a 1ear the amount of eleilrli illumination at this 
amous pleasure resort has more than trebled , and probably 
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there li not now to be found anywhere in the world a place 
where the decorative possibilities of the electric imandescent 
lamp are so strikingly demonstrated I he Brooklyn Ed,son 
Co , which hus successfully carried out the scheme of light¬ 
ing at Coney Island, supplies light and power to an area 
Of seventy-seven square miles and a population of nearly 
one and a half miNinnc 

An important discovery in connection with cotton-growing 
in the southern United States ,s recorded in Bulls Im No 4, 
of the hntomolognal Division of the V S Department of 
Agriculture It appears that an ant has been discovered 
In Guatemala which preys on the adult cotton boll-weevil 
(tnthonomus grmidij) and thus cherks the r.iupes of this 
insect, and so permits the growing of cotton ,n districts 
where it would otherwise be impossible It has been found 
that the kelep, as the ant is called in Guatemala, can be 
easily removed, and colonies have accordingly been mtro- 
duced Into the cotton plantations of Texas in the hope of 
checking the devastation caused by the weeul It only 
remains to ascertain whether the kelep will be able to with- 
stand the winter clunule rf le\a* 

THE last published part of Eionu-trika contains V, valuable 
paper by Dr H E Crumpton demonstrating the existence 

°Lr ral S ?!r"° n durln * the P u P fll °f Phxloramia 
tyHthia, a silk-producing moth Dr Crampton’s rbsrrv- 
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tiy ations difTer from the experiments conducted by Prof E H 
Poulton, Mr F Mernfield, and Miss C banders in the 
n- fact that his pup* were not exposed to the attacks or 
id enemies, s*o that the elimination, which took place on a 
of large scale, must presumably have been due to internal 
ruLhcr than external cause* In the author's opinion, the 
actual basis for selection in this particuWr instance is not 
a l use-advantage, but uorrelation Prof Pearson’s important 
Ic Huxley lecture on the inheritance of the mental and moral 
n characters in man has been already noticed in the pages of 
tm Nature An elaborate memoir, illustrated by a ver) fine 
|t series of photographs, on the variation and correlation of 
I( j the human skull, is contributed by Dr W R Macdonell 
lt The material discussed is the splendid series of skulls dis- 
s covered some eleven years ago in Whitechapel, and now in 
I the possession of Prof 'Ihane Dr Macdonell concludes 
j that (hese crania, which date most probably from the time 
e of the Great Plague, are in general appearance and bio¬ 
metric constants remarkably dose to the Long Harrow 
British As the result of an investigation on inheritance 
^ nf i oat-colour m the greyhound, A Barrington, A Lee, 

^ and K Pearson conclude that the attcestial law of de¬ 
creasing correlation holds no less for their present material 
1 than for man and horse Prof Weldon’s research on the 
form of the shell spiral In a race of ClauJilia itala failed to 
’ disclose the existence of any selective elimination between 
r ;he voung and the adult stage , reasons for this result are 
suggested The number ends with an elementary proof of 
Sheppard’s formul®, with which are associated certain other 
formulae for dealing with the ordinates and adjacent areas 
nf frequency curves 

Though graphical work is now rightly regarded as an 
essential part of an elementary course of mathematics, many 
teachers are still unfamiliar with the new methods, and do 
not comprehend clearly all that is implied in graphs The 
11 Solutions of the Examples in Hall’s 4 Graphical Algebra,’ 11 
by Mr H S Hall assisted by Mr H C Heaven, just 
published by Messrs Macmillan and Co , Ltd , will be of 
great service to those teachers and students to whom 
graphical methods are novel, in showing how problems may 
be easily and accurately solved by plotting graphs The 
book will assist the Introduction and extension of grafrtilcal 
j methods in mathematical classes 

A catalogue of apparatus for electric heating and cook¬ 
ing just issued by Messrs Isenthai and Co , 85 Mortimer 
Street, London, W , contains particulars of many attractive 
ways in which electricity is used for heating purposes The 
advantages of electric heating from a hygienic point of view 
are obvious, and, economically, the consumption of electric 
energy is not so excessive at is usually assumed Messrs 
Isenthai’s list includes radiator* of various types, ornamental 
stove*, cooking ranges and ovens, appliances for heating 
and boiling liquids, hot water geysers and risterns, 
sterilisers, soldering bits, hot plates foi chemical laboratories 
or photographic purposes, evaporator**, And numerous other 
devices which would add to the comfort and cleanliness of 
many operations in laboratories as well as in houses The 
adnptabdity of the electric current, and ‘he efficiency of the 
various forms of apparatus described in Messrs Isenthai’s 
catalogue, should encourage the use of electric energy as a 
source of heat 

In the August number of the Gazzetta E Faternb and 
E Pannam hove established that, under certain conditions, 
electrolysis converts potassium cyanide in aqueous solution 
containing potash completely into cyanate The latter 
separates during the electrolysis In a pure state in the form 
of white crystals 
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According to a brief report by J Stfep, director of the 
Joachlmsthal Mine, publiEhed in the Proceedings of the 
Vienna Academv of Sciences (No 14), freshly excavated 
uranium ore, which has never been exposed to the light, is 
strongly radio-ut tive A comparative study of the activity 
of illuminated and umlluminated specimens of the ore has 
yet to be made 

IN vol vil of the Fortschritte auf dem Gebietc der 
Rdnlgeusirahlen Ur Josef Rosenthal discusses the relative 
advantages of large and small induction coils for producing 
X-rays When the tube used 19 not too highly exhausted, 
and consequently has not too great a resistance, a small 
coil giving a comparatively short spark may be used with 
good results Small coils have, moreover, the advantage of 
being more portable and less costly than large coils But 
when a tube with a high vacuum is used a higher tension 
coil has to be employed, and in such cases, in order to 
prevent the tube from changing during a long exposure, 
the number of Interruptions per second must be reduced as 
much a * possible 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
The Return of Encke's Comet (1904 b) —As announced 
in these columns last week, Entke's comet was re-discovered 
at Kocmgatuhl-Heidelberg on September 11 

It was found by Herr Kopff, who describes it as being, 
at present, a faint object, According to a note by Mr 
Denning, however, mentioned in Nature for July ai, the 
favourable conditions of 1805, 1838, and 1871 should be 
repeated during the present apparition, and it is possible 
that the comet may become visible to the naked eye when 
near to Altair, early in December 
The accompanying chart given below shows, approxi¬ 
mately, the apparent path of the comet among the stars 
from now until October 15, according to the daily 
ephemerls published by MM Kaminsky and Oroulitsch m 
No 396a of the *lstronomische Nachnchten — 



Variwions in the Lunar Landscape —A communuation 
from Harvard reports that Prof W H Pickering, at pre¬ 
sent located at the Lowe Observatory, California, observed 
a bright hazy object a f In diameter upon the floor of the 
lunar crater Plato on July 31 Six previous observations 
made between July a 1-28 inclusive gave no indiration of 
this novel feature. 

On August 2 a black elliptical shadow two miles In 
diameter was seen in the place of the previously observed 
bright spot, whilst to the north-east and north there 
extended a large white area, the existence of whuh was 
confirmed by an observation made on August 3 
A telegram dated August 22 states that real conspicuous 
changes have taken place in this region during the past 
month, and confirms [lie existence of thr new crater, which 
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has a diameter of about three miles The bright area ha a 
shifted considerably since August 3 

Several other objects which have not been mapped btforfr 
were observed whilst examining Plato, and it was seen that 
the previously conspicuous white area surrounding craterlet 
No 54 (Harvard College Obssrvatorv slmtab, vol XxXn., 
plate ) has now disappeared 

SuN-sroT Periodicity and Terrestrial Phenomena —In 
j a brenhure published at Rochet houart (1904), Prof O'Reilly, 
j of Dublin, emphasises the important part which a know- 
I ledge of the periodicity of solar activity plays in the pre- 
j diction of terrestrial meteorological events, and also 
I demonstrates that the origins of several important historical 
[ events may possibly be attributed to the meteorological 
effects of solar change* 

After discussing the more recent droughts, such as have 
caused distress in Australia and India, and showing that 
these occurred at definite epochs of solar cycles, he shows 
that the successive floods which caused the formation of 
the Zuvder Zee probably occurred at epochs of sun-spot 
maxima Similarly he points out that each of the ten 
centune* in Etruscan chronology were approximately 122 a 
(1 e 11 nxii, or nearly n 9 ) years in length, that is to 
say, they contained about eleven sun-spot periods, and he 
supposes that the Etruscan era probably commenced from a 
period of great cold, or maybe some rnemouble flood, which 
I could be attributed to excessive solar activity 
j From a study of Bruckner's sun-spot cycles, Prof, 
O’Reilly believes that the year 1893 was the culminating 
year of a period of heat and drought, and that 1915 will be 
the corresponding centre-year of a period of told and rain 

Observations of the Recent Perseid Shower —M 
Henri Perrotin, observing at Nice, saw 1184 meteors, of 
which 1041 were Perseids, during the nights of August 9-14 
inclusive The observations were made between the hours 
of B pm and 3am each night at the meteorological 
station of the Nice Observatory, situated at an altitude of 
2740 metres on Mount Mounter 
The Perseids, as shown in his tabulated results, were very 
numerous, the maximum display of the shower occurring 
on the nlgrht of August 11-ia, especially between 1 a m and 
3am I hp maximum for each night occurred between 
midnight and 3am 

A notable feature of the display wa9 that the meteors 
appeared in groups of two or more, each group being 
followed by a break five to fifteen minutes in length 

The radiant of the shower was seen to be a fairly 
extensive area, not a point, having its centre near to 
y Persei 

The Perseids wore white and very swift, whilst the paths 
were comparatively short On the other hand, the sporadic 
meteors observed were of a reddish-)ellow colour, their 
paths were long, and they travelled slowly, leaving trails 
which lasted for some seconds 
These observations again emphasised the importance of 
selecting a station situated at a high alLilude where the 
atmosphere is generally exceptionally clear ( Comptes rtindus. 
No 9, 1904) 


RADIATION IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM 1 
T PROPOSE to discuss this afternoon certain effects of the 
A energy which is continuously pouring out from the 
sun on all sides with the speed of light, the energy which 
I we call sunlight when we enjoy the brilliance of a cloud- 
; less sky, which we call heat when we bask In its warmth, 
the stream of radiation which supports all life on our 
globe and is the source of all our energy 

As we all know, this ceaseless stream of energy is a 
form of wave motion If we pass a beam of sunlight, or 
its equivalent, the beam from an electric arc, through a 
prism, the disturbance 15 analysed into a spectrum of 
colours, each colour of a different wave-length, the length 
of wave ihanging as we go down the spectrum from, sRy, 
1/30,000 inch in the red to i/8o,000 of an inch in the blue 
or violet 

But this visible spectrum 19 merely Ihe part of the stream 
of radiation which affects the eye Beyond the violet ore 

1 Afternoon addrcRi delivered at the Cambridge meeting of ibfc British 
Association, August 93, by Prof J H Foynting, F R S 
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the still shorter waves which affert a photographic plate 
or * fluorescent hereon, and will pass through certain 
subaftances opaque ro ordinary light Here, for instance, 
is filter devised by Prof Wood which stops visible ra\s, 
but allows the shorter invisible waves to pass and excite 
the fluorescence of a platmocyamde screen 

Again, beyond the red end are still longer waves, 
which are present in very considerable amount, and can 
be rendered evident by their heating effect We can easily 
filter out the visible rays and still leave these long waves 
In the beam by passing it through a thin sheet of vulcanite 
A piece of phosphorus pi rated at the focus of these invisible 
ra\s is at once fired, or a thermometer quickly rises in 
temperature The waves which have been observed and 
studied up to the present tune range over some nine octaves, 
from the long waves described to the section yesterday by 
Prof Rubens, waves of which there are only 400 in an inch, 
down to the short waves found by Schumann in the radi¬ 
ation given off by hydrogen under the influence of the 
electric discharge, waves of whirh there are a quarter of 
a million in an inch No doubt the range will be extended 

Radiant energy consists of a mixture of any or all of 
these wave-lengths, but the eye is only sensitive at the 
most to a little more than one octave in the nine or more 

This radiation is emitted not only by incandescent 
bodies such as the sun, the electric arc, or flames All 
bodies are pouring out radiant energy, however hot or 
told they may be In this room we see things by the radi¬ 
ation which the> reflect from the daylight But besides 
this borrowed radiation, every surface in the room n send¬ 
ing out radiation of its own Energy is pouring forth 
from walls, ceiling, floor, rushing about with the speed of 
light, striking against the opposite surfaces, and being 
1 effected, scattered, and absorbed And though this radi¬ 
ation does not affect our eyes, it is of the utmost importance 
in keeping us warm Could it be stopped, we should soon 
be driven out by the intense cold, or remain to be frozen 
to death 

As the temperature of a body is raised, the stream of 
radiation it pours out increases in quantity But it also 
changes in quality Probabl\ the surface always sends out 
waves of all lengths from the longest to the shortest, but 
at first when it is cold the long waves alone are appreci¬ 
able As it gets hotter, though all the waves become more 
intense, the shorter ones increase most in intensity, and 
ultimately they become so prominent that they affect our 
sense of sight, and then we cay that the body is red or 
white hot 

The quality of the stream depend* on the nature of the 
surface, some surfaces sending out more than others at thp 
same temperature But the stream is the greatest from 
a surface which is, when cold, quite black Its blackness 
means that it entirely absorbs whatever radiation falls upon 
it, and such a surface, when heated, sends out radiation of 
every kind, and for a given temperature each kind of radi¬ 
ation is present to the full extent, that is, no surface sends 
out more of a given wave-length than a black surface at a 
given temperature 

A very simple experiment shows that a black surface is 
a better radiator, or pours out more energy when hot, than 
a surface which does not absorb fully, but reflects much of 
the radiation which falls upon it If a platinum foil with 
some black marks on it be heated to redness, the marks, 
black when cold, are much brighter than the surrounding 
metal when hot, they are, in fact, pouring out much more 
visible radiation than the metal 

It is with these black surfaces that I am concerned to-day 
But, inasmuch as it seems absurd to call them black when 
they are white hot, 1 prefer to call them full radiators, 
since they radiate more fully than any others 

For a long time past experiments have been made to 
seek a law connecting the radiation or energy flow from 
a black or fully radiating surface with its temperature 
But it was only twenty-five years ago that a law was 
su BE eate< ^ by Stefan which agrees at all satisfactorily with 
experiment This law is that the stream of energy is pro¬ 
portional to the fourth power of tho temperature, reckoned 
from the absolute zero 273* below freezing point on the 
centigrade scale This suggestion of 5 tefan served as the 
starting point of new and most fertile researches, both 
theoretical and practical, and we are glad to welcome to 


this meeting Profs Wien, Lummer, and Rubens, who have 
all done most brilliant work on the subjert 

Among the researches on radiation recentU carried out 
is one by Kurlbaum in which he deteimined the actual 
amount of energy issuing from the black or fully radiating 
surface per second at ioo° C , and therefore at any 
temperature 

Here is a table which gives the amount at various 
temperatures, as determined by Kurlbaum — 

Rate of Flow of Energy from 1 sq an of Fully Radiating 
or “ Black " Surface 


Absolute 1 cm petal ure Grams of waler heated i' per dec 


0 ° 

ioo D Air boils 
300” Earth’s surface 
looo" Red heat 
3000 s Arc carbon 
6000" 

6250 s 


o o 

o 000127 
o 0103 

1 27 

101 

1650 

* 93 ° 


As an illustration of the “ fourth power law,” let us see 
what value it will give us for the temperature of the sun, 
assuming that he is a full radiator, nr th.it his surface, if 
cooled down, would be quite black 

We can measure approximately the stream of energy 
which the sun is pouring out by intercepting the beam 
falling on a surface exposed to full sunlight, measuring the 
heat given to that surface per second, and then calculating 
what fraction the beam is of the whole stream issuing from 
the sun 

This was first done by Pouillet, and his method will 
serve to illustrate the principle of all other methods 

In his apparatus the sunlight fell full on a box contain¬ 
ing water, and the rate at which the water rose in tempera¬ 
ture gave the energy in the stream of solar radiation fall¬ 
ing on the box 

Simple as the experiment appears, the determination is 
beset with difficulties, the chief being the estimation of 
the fraction of the energy intercepted b\ the atmosphere, 
and we are still unable to give a ver\ definite value. 
Indeed, we cannot yet say whether the outflow of energy 
is constant or whether it vanes In rail probability, how¬ 
ever, it does vary, and Prof Langlei, who has devoted 
years of work to the subject, has recentU oht lined evidence 
indicating quite considerable variation 
Wo may, however, assume that we aie not very far 
from the true value if we say that the sLream of radiation 
from the sun falling perpendicularly on 1 sq cm outside 
the earth's atmosphere will heat 1 gm of water 1/24° C. 
every second, or will give 1/24 calory per sec 

Now the area of a sphere round the sun at the distance 
of the earth is 46,000 times the area of the sun’s surface 
ihe energy from 1 sq ini of the sun thus passes through 
46,000 sq cm at the surface of the earth It is therefore 
46,000x1/24 calories, or 1920 cal /sec But from the table 
already given, a blick surfare at 6250° absolute, soy 
6000° C , gives 1910 calories per second, nr the temperature 
of the sun's radiating surface 15 6 ooo' J —if he is a full 
radiator, and there is good reason to suppose that no great 
error is made in taking him to be one 
Let us now take another illustration uf (he fourth power 
law 

Imagine a little black body which N a good conductor 
of heat placed m full sunlight at the distant*" of the earth 
Let it be 1 sq cm in cross section, so that it is receiving 
1/24 calory per second 

It will soon warm up to such a temperature that it gives 
out just as much as it receives, and since it is so small, heat 
will rapidly flow through it from side to side, so that it 
will all be very nearly at the same temperature A sphere 
1 sq cm in cross section has area 4 sq cm , so that it 
must be giving out from each sq cm of ita surface 
1/96 = 00104 calory each second From the table above it 
will be seen that this corresponds very nearly Indeed to a 
temperature of 300° absolute or 27° C , say 70 0 F 
It is to be noted that this only applies to a little round 
body A flat plate facing the sun would be about 60* C 
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hotter! while tf it were edgewise to the sun it might be 
very much colder 

Let us now see what would be the temperature of the 
email black sphere at other distances from the sun It is 
easily seen that, inasmuch as the heat received, and there¬ 
fore that given out, vanes inversely as the square of the 
distance, the temperature, by the fourth power law, will 
vary inversely as the square root of the distance 

Here 19 a table of temperatures of small black spheres due 
to solar radiation — 


Diilince from Sun 1 centre 


3} million miles 
23 million miles 
At Mercury's distance 
At Venus’s distance 
At Earth's distance 
At Mara’s distance 
At Neptune's distance 


Lem immure Centigrade 

, 

1200° C Cast iron melt* 
327° Lead nearly metis 
1 210° Tin nearly melis 

85* Alcohol boils freely 
27* Waim summer day 
- 30“ Arctic cold 
- 219" Nitrogen frozen 


We see from this table that the temperature at the earth’s 
distance is remarkably near the average temperature of the 
earth's surface, which is usually estimated as about 16° C 
or bo° F ThiB can hardly be regarded as a mere co¬ 
incidence. The surface of the earth receives, we know, an 
amount of heat from the inside almost infinitesimal com¬ 
pared with that which it receives from the sun, and on the 
sun, therefore, we depend for our temperature The earth 
acquires such a temperature, in fatt, that It radiates out 
what it receives from the sun The earth Is far too great 
for the distribution of heat by conduction to play any serious 
part in equalising the temperature of different regions 
Hut the rotation about its axis secures nearly uniform 
temperature in a given latitude, and the movements of the 
atmosphere tend to equalise temperatures in different lati¬ 
tudes Hence we should expect the earth to have, on the 
average, nearly the temperature of the small black body 
at the same distance, slightly less because it reflects some 
of the solar radiation, and we hnd that it is, in fact, some 
io° less 

Prof Wien was the first to point out that the tempera¬ 
ture of the earth has nearly the value which we should 
expect from the fourth power law 

Here is a table showing the average temperatures of the 
surfaces of the first four planets on the supposition that they 
are earth-like in all their conditions — 


Table of Temperatures of Earth-hke Planets 
Mercury , 9 6° c 

Venus , 

Earth 

Mars —38° ” 

The most interesting case is that of Mars He has, we 
know, a day nearly the same in length as ours / his 
axis Is inclined to the elliptic only a little more than ours, 
and he has some kind of atmosphere It is exceedingly 
difficult to suppose, then, [hat his average temperature 
can differ much from —38° C His atmosphere may be 
less protective, so that his day temperature may be higher, 
but then to compensate, his night temperature will be 
lower Even his highest equatorial temperature cannot 
m uch higher than the average On certain suppositions 
I find that it is still au° below the freezing point, and until 
some new conditions can be pointed out which enable 
him to establish far higher temperatures than the earth 
would have at the same distance, it is hard to believe that 
he con have polar caps of frozen water melting to liquid 
in his summer and filling rivers or canals Unless he Is 
very different from the earth, his whole surface is below the 
freezing point 

Let us now turn from these temperature effects of radi¬ 
ation to another class of effects, those due to pressure 

More than thirty )ear* ago Clerk Maxwell showed that 
on his electromagnetic theory of light, light and all radi¬ 
ation like light should press against any surface on which 
it falls There should also be a pressure back against any 
surface from which radiation is reflected or from which It 
is issuing as a source, the value in every case being equal 
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to the energy m a cubic centimetre of the stream. Tljg 
existence of this pressure was fully demonstrated indepeo* 
dently bv Lebedew and by Nichols and Hull some years 
ago in brilliant experiments in which they allowed a beam 
of light to fall on a suspended disc in a vacuum The disc 
was reprlled and they measured the repulsion and found ft 
to be about that required by Maxwell's theory Nlcholl 
and Hull have since repeated the experiment with greater 
exactness, and there is now no doubt that the pressure exists 
and that it has Maxwell's value 

Ihq radiation, then, poured out by the sun is not only 
a stream of energ) It is also, as it were, a stream of 
pressure pressing out the heavenly bodies on which it falls. 
Since the stream thins out as it diverges, according to the 
inverse square of the distance, the pressure on a given 
surface falls off arcording to the same law We know the 
energy m a cubic centimetre of sunlight at the distance of 
the earth, since, moving with the velocity of light, it will 
supply 1/34 calory per second It is easy to calculate that 
it will press with a force of 6X10"' degree on a square 
centimetre, in amount so small that on tne whole earth it 
is but 70,000 tons, a mere trifle compared with the three 
million billion tons with which the sun pulls the earth by 
his gravitation 

But now notue the remarkable effect of size on the re¬ 
lation between the radiation pressure and the gravitative 
pull One is on the surface and proportional to the surface, 
while the other penetrates the surface and pulls every grain 
of matter throughout the whole volume. 

Suppose we could divide the earth up into eight equal 
globes Each would have half the diameter of the earth 
and a quarter the surface The eight would expose twice 
the surface which the earth exposes, and the total radiation 
pressure would he doubled, while the total gravitative pull 
would be the same as before Now divide up each or the 
eight into eight more equal globes Again the radiation 
pressure would be doubled, while gravitation would be the 
same 

Continue the process, and it is evident that by successive 
division we should at last aruve at globes so small and 
wilh total surfaces so great that the pressure of the radi¬ 
ation would balance the pull of gravitation Mere 
arithmetic shows that this balance would occur when the 
earth was divided up into little spheres each 1/40,000 cm* 
in diameter 

In other words, a little speck 1/40,000 cm , say 1/100,000 
of an inch in diameter, and of density equal to that of’the 
| earth, would be neither attracted nor repelled by the sun 
This balance would hold at all distances, since both 
would vary in the same way with the distance Our arith¬ 
metic comes to this that if the earth were -spread out In 
a thin spherical shell with radius about four times the 
distance of Neptune, the repulsion of sunlight falling on it 
would balance the inward pull by the sun, and it would have 
no tendency to contract 

With further division repulsion would exceed attraction, 
and the particles would be driven away But I must here 
say that the law of repulsion does not hold down to such 
fine division The repulsion is somewhat less than we have 
calculated owing to the diffraction of the light 

Some very suggestive speculations with regard to comets 1 
tails have arisen from these considerations, and to these 
Prof Boys directed the attention of Section A last year. 
We may imagine that the nucleus of a comet consists of 
qmall meteorites When these come near the sun they are 
heated and explosions occur, and fine dust is produced not 
previously present If the dust is sufficiently fine, radiation 
may overpower gravitation and drive it away from the sun, 
and we may have a manifestation of this expelled dust in 
the tail of the comet 

I do not, however, want to dwell on this to-day, hut to 
look at the subject in another way 
Let us again introduce our small black sphere, and let 
us make it 1 sq cm in cross section, 1 13 cm in dlameMir, 
and of the density of the earth, The gravitation pull on it 
is 43,000 times the radiation pressure 
Now let us see the effect of size on the radiating body. 
Let us halve the diameter Of the sun He would then have 
one-eighth the mass and one-quarter the surface Or, while 
his pull was reduced to One-eighth, his radiation push would 
only be reduced to one-quarter The pull would how 1 * 
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^gJy fti.ooo times the push Helve the diameter again, and 
the pull would be only io,joo times the push Reduce the 
eMtfpeter to 1/42,000 of its original value, that Is, to about 
jq miles, and the pull would equal the push. 

In other words, a sun as hot as ours and ao miles in 
diameter would repel bodies less than 1 cm m diameter, 
And could only hold in those whuh were larger 

But it is, of course, absurd to think of such a small sun 
as this having so high a temperature as booo° Let us 
then reduce the temperature to i/ao, say 300° absolute, or 
the temperature of the earth Then the radiation would be 
reduced to the fourth power of i/ao, or 1/160,000, and the 
diameter would have to be reduced to 1/160,000 of ao miles, 
or about 30 cm , say B Inches, when again radiation would 
balance gravitation 

It is not very difficult to show that if we had two equal 
spheres each of the density and temperature of the earth 
they would neither attract nor repel each other—their radi¬ 
ation pressure would balance the gravltative pull—when 
their diameters were about 6 S cm , when, in fact, they were 
about the size of cricket balls 

It must be remembered that this is only true for spheres 
out In space receiving no appreciable radiation from the 
surrounding region 

It would appear that we have arrived at a result of some 
importance in considering [he aggregation of small 
meteorites Imagine a thinly scattered stream of small 
meteorites at the distance of the earth from the sun 
Then, even if they be as large as cricket balls, they may 
have no tendency to move together If they are smaller 
chey may even tend to move apart and scatter 

In conclusion, let me mention one more effect of this 
radiation pressure You will remember that radiation 
presses back against any surface from which it issues 
If, then, a sphere at rest in space is radiating equally on all 
sides it is pressed equally on all sides, and the net result 
Is a balance between the pressures But suppose that it is 
moving It is following up the energy which It pours forth 
In front, crowding it into a smaller space than if it were 
at rest, making it more dense lienee the pressure 15 
alightly greater, and it can be shown that it is greater 
the greater the velocity and the higher the temperature 
On the other hand, it is drawing away from the energy 
which it pours out behind, thinning it out, as it were, and 
the pressure at the back is slightly Jess than if the sphere 
were at rest 

The net result is a force opposing the motion, a force 
like viscous friction, always tending ro reduce the speed 
Thus calculation shows that there is a retarding force on 
the earth as it moves along its orbit amounting in all to 
about ao kgm , say 50 lb Not very serious, for in billions 
of years it will only reduce the velocity by 1 in a million, 
and it will only have serious effects if the life of the earth 
U prolonged at its present temperature to hundreds of 
billions of years- 

But here again size is everything Reduce the diameter 
of the moving bod}, and the retarding effect increases in 
proportion to the reduction If the earth were reduced to 
Che size of a marble, the effect would be appreciable in a 
hundred thousand years If it were reduced to a speck 
of dust a thousandth of a centimetre in diameter, the effect 
would be appreciable in a hundred years 

Note what the effect would be Imagine a dust 
particle shot out from the earth and left behind to circulate 
on its own arcount round the sun It would be heated by 
the sun and would be radiating out on all sides As it 
journeyed forward there would be a resisting force tending 
to stop it, But instead of acting in this way the resistance 
would enable the sun to pull the particle inwards, and the 
fall inwardj woqfl ^actually increase the velocity This 
increase in the veracity would increase the resistance, and 
at the same time (be approach to the sun would raise its 
temperature, increase the radiation, and so increase the 
resistance still further The particle would therefore move 
In a more and more rapid spiral orbit, and ultimately it 
would fall into the Sun Small marble-sized meteorites 
would faff in from the distance of the earth ptobably in 
a few million years. Small particles of dust would be swept 
In In a few thousand years 

Thus the sun is ever at work keeping the space round 
tiiih free from dust If the particles are very minute he 
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drives them forth into outer space If they are larger he 
draws them in It is just possible that we have eWdence 
of this drawing in in the zodiacal light, that vast dust-like 
ring which stretches from the sun outwards far beyond the 
orbit of the earth, and is at once the largest and the most 
mysterious member of the solar system 


PHYSICS AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

HE number of communications made to Section A this 
year was again so large as to necessitate duplicate 
sittings on several days, an arrangement which appears to 
bring home to members 111 a forcible manner the impoasi* 
billty of being in two places at once For soma undis¬ 
covered reason the subcommittee which arranges the order 
of the papers is generally held responsible for this limit¬ 
ation, and gets a considerable amount of abuse The dis¬ 
advantage of the division was particularly evident at the 
discussion on the units used m meteorological measure¬ 
ments opened by Dr W N. Shaw A subcommittee of the 
council of the association appointed to consider the question, 
recommends the use of the absolute zero of temperature 
with either the centigrade or Fahrenheit degree as the unit, 
but preferably the former, and the introduction of a new 
*' degree of pressure M which is equal to 3000 C G S units, 
and involves a graduation of the barometer in nearly i/i 6 th 
of an inch (o ob in ), and the use of a vernier down to 
1/160 inch The meeting before which the matter was dis¬ 
cussed was disposed to dwell mainly on the cost of effecting 
the changes proposed, and owing to the scant attendance 
of physicists, rather lost sight of the advantages of adopt¬ 
ing what is practically equivalent to the C G b system 

Attwood’s machine as an aid to the teaching of dynamics 
was much discredited during the discussion of a paper by 
Mr Eggar on an apparatus for verifying Newton's second 
law Mr Eggar finds that the movement of a truck down 
an milined plane the angle oT tilt of which ran be altered, 
is much more ronvement and effective than the fall of a 
weight 

The coefficient of expansion of hydrogen at various 
pressures down to low temperatures was the subject of a 
communication from Prof Witkowski He finds that the 
cneffiuent increases with decrease of tempirature, and de¬ 
creases with intrease of pressure, a result which must have 
an important bearing on our standards of temperature 

Dr Glazebrook's account of the recent work of the 
National Physical Laboratory made one hope that the efforts 
to cope with the demands made on it by our manufacturers 
for tests of materials and for scientific help of other kinds, 
will not be hampered by the insufficiency of the financial 
support the institution receives from the Government In 
nrdr r to establish a scale of temperature, Dr. Harker has 
compared up to 1000° C the constant volume nitrogen 
thermometer with a thermojunction previously standardised 
at the Reichsanstalt, and a platinum thermometer Mr 
Smith has constructed and compared a number of mercury 
standards of resistance. Dr Stanton has been engaged in 
determining the amount and distribution of the pressure 
on structures due to wind, Dr Carpenter has investigated 
the solidification of iron-carbon alloy*, and a number of 
other important investigations have been Landed out for 
manufacturers and for the Government 

Problems connected with radiation ployed a prominent 
part in the proceedings of the section Prof Pointing's 
interesting afternoon address, which appears in another part 
of the present issue, dealt with the applications of the 
laws of radiation to the solar system Taking Stefan's 
law an a basis, the temperature of the sun works out as 
6250° C>, and that of a black body at the distance of the 
earth from the sun at 37 s C , which agrees well with 
the average temperature of the earth A description 
of an apparatus by means of which he had measured the 
tangential stress on a surface due to the oblique impact of 
light, was also given to the ordinaiy sectional meeting by 
Prof Poyntmg. If E is the stream of momentum per 
sq cm per second due to the light Incident at an angle 0, 
and p is the fraction of the incident light reflected, the 
tangential pressure on the surface is (i-/i)/a E sin id, and 
although In general it is smaller than the normal pressure, 
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the difficulties of its measurement are less owing to the 
reduction of the disturbing effects due to the surrounding 
gas 

Prof Rubens gave an nccnunt of his recent work on the 
optical properties of metals for long waves obtained by his 
method of " Reststrahlen " The radiation had about 100. 
times the wa\ e-length of the sodium line, and it was found 
that in this region the reflecting powers of metals me in¬ 
dependent of the wave-length In these circumstances Max¬ 
well’s theory gives for a goad conductor 1 — R=36 5 /n/k.X, 
where R is the amount reflected from the surface when 
unit radiation is incident on it, « is the rondurtivit) of the 
metal, and X is the wave-length lhe observations on pure 
metals and alloys agree with the theory, und show that 
the electrical conductivity of a metal may now be determined 
by a measurement of Us reflecting power 

Prof Wien, in discussing the question as to whether the 
ether moves with the earth or not, pointed out that accord¬ 
ing to the recent work of Lorentz, in which the electron is 
assumed to be ellipsoidal in form, attempts to settle the 
question based on interference or the rotation of the 
plane of polarisation would be without result lie thought 
himself the most promising method was a duplication of 
Foucault's revolving mirror method, lhe reflection taking 
place at the two ends from mirrors resolving with the same 
velocity If the ether has a component movement along the 
line joining the mirrois the deflections ubsened at the two 
ends should differ 

Prof Kayser directed attention to the defects of Row¬ 
land's scale of wave-lengths in view of the accuracy now 
attainable by interference methods of measuring wave¬ 
lengths He considered that concave grating spectra were 
only suitable for interpolation purposes, and that the pre¬ 
paration of a standard scale should be taken in hand at 
once Mr Newall suggested that dark lines were more 
suitable than bright ones for this purpose 

Dr Lummer, in describing his parallel plate spectroscope 
for the resolution of close spectral lines, pointed out the 
importance of high resolution if the effects of the mode of 
excitation or of an electrostatic field on the lines of a gas 
are to be Investigated Dr Lummer showed his instru¬ 
ment in use in the Cavendish Laboratory, and was able 
to detect a difference between the lines of mercury, sodium, 
hydrogen, and helium when produced by Hertzian waves 
and when produced by the induction coil spark 

In connection with the preparation of the plates of the 
spectroscope, Lord Rayleigh mentioned that he had found 
the use of dilute hydrofluoric acid very effective in putting 
on the finishing touches to glass surfaces. 

Prof Wood described the interference method he had used 
to determine the dispersion of sodium vapour, The vapour 
was produced in an exhausted tube with plane ends 
surrounded by a wire by which the tube was electrically 
headed Over a range extending to A a /(A*-X ^ J )= C 3900 the 
remits agree well with (he formula n* = 1 4- m aV(a* - A,^) 

The discussion on “ n-rays " was very one sided, as no 
one who spoke had succeeded in convincing himself that 
any effects he may have observed were not subjective 
Throughout the whole 0/ the meeting communications 
dealing with radio-activity attracted a large amount of 
attention Lord Kelvin described his models of radium 
atoms to give out a and 0 rays respectively. The former 
consisted of an " electnon " e placed at the point of contact 
of two spheres, through the volumes of which charges 
—4c are uniformly distributed When equilibrium is 
destroyed and the spheres move apart the electnon accom¬ 
panies one sphere and we have the a particle In the same 
wav if two electnons e are in equilibrium at opposite 
extremities of a diameter of a sphere through the volume 
of which a charge is uniformly distributed, and 

equilibrium is destroyed, one of the electnons moves away 
from the sphere and gives the 0 ray. 

Prof Schuster described his apparatus fn which radium 
is utilised in measuring the rate of production of 10ns in 
the atmosphere. Changes in the state of the atmosphere 
are found to take place much more rapidly than was antici¬ 
pated, so that It Is not advisable to use any method of 
measurement which involves the constancy of the state for 
more than five minutes 

Prof Thomson gave an account of the work which has 
been done recently at the Cavendish Laboratory to determine 
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whether ordinary matter possesses 10 a small extent I fie 
property of radio-aitivity so strongly shown by radium and 
polonium His criterion for the possession of this properly 
is that the substance shall be capable of producing electrical 
conductivity in the gas in a do«ied vessel in its neighbour¬ 
hood The difficulties of the investigation are due to the 
wide distribution of radium in soil, water, and air, and to 
the fact that the emanation from it Settles on bodies left 
exposed to the air A small quantity of radio-aitive material 
present in the body from either of these causes may be 
sufficient to mask the effect due to the substance itself. 

From hi* observations Prof Thomson concludes that each 
metal gives out a specific radiation which differs in it® 
properties from the radiation sent out by other substances, 
and appears not to be a secondary radiation due to the 
impatt on the substance of some form of penetrating radi¬ 
ation present in the atmosphorc The search for a radio¬ 
active gas produced by each metal has so far proved un- 
suctessful, but Prof Thomson thinkB there is some indirect 
evidence for the existence of such a gas 

Dr Lister and Dr Geitel pointed out that any results 
obtained by the use of the conducting properly of a gas 
were open to the objection that the effects observed might 
still be due to traces of radioactive matter left in the 
apparatus, and not to the metals themselves 

Prof 1 homson’s description of his work was necessarily 
much condensed, and physicists will look forward to the 
publication of a more complete account which will pel 
aside this objection 

On the last morning of the meeting Prof Fleming ex¬ 
hibited his apparatus for measuring the lengths of Hertzian 
waves such as are used in wireless telegraphy A wire 
helix has attached to one end a metal plate which, with a 
similar plate attached to the apparatus in which the electrical 
oscillations originate, forms a condenser The effective 
length of lhe helix is altered by a sliding conducting saddle, 
and the positions of the antinodes along the helix are deter¬ 
mined bv a Neon vacuum tuba held perpendicular to the 
axis of the helix From the dimensions of the helix the 
velocity of the waves along it can be calculated, and hence 
the frequency of the oscillation and its wave-length in air 
Prof Rubens stated that a similar method had been in use 
in Berlin for some time in connection with a portable 
apparatus for measuring the lengths of the waves used In 
the Slaby system of wireless telegraphy 

From the above notes of some of the matters brought 
forward it will be evident that the Cambridge meeting will 
hold its own as one of the most interesting of recent Vears, 

C H Lees 


CHEMISTRY AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

T HE proceedings of Section B (chemistry) were 
characterised not only by the general interest attach¬ 
ing to the numerous papers presented, but also by the 
unusually large attendances at the meetings, and chiefly by 
the presence of more than twenty distinguished Continental 
chemists, who made several important contributions to the 
business of the section 

The foreign visitors included Prof Aschan (Helsingfors), 
Prof Bruhl (Heidelberg), Prof Max Busch (Erlangen), 
ProF Dietenci (Hanover), Dr htard (Pans), Prof Francht- 
mont (Leyden), Prof M Freund (Frankfurt), Prof Gabriel 
(Berlin), M le Comte de Gramont (Paris), Prof Groth 
(Munich), Prof Guye (Geneva), Prof Haller (Pans), Prof- 
Kayser (Bonn), Prof Knoevenagel (Heidelberg), Prof, Laduc 
(Paris), Prof. Richard Meyer (Brunswick), Dr. E. Noelting 
(MQIhausen), Prof, van Romburgh (Cttecht), Dr Rupe 
(B4le), Prof I, Traube ^Berlin), Prof. Wjjfden (Riga), Prof- 
Wedekind (Tubingen), Prof Wegseheide* (Vienna), Prof 
Wien (WUrzburg), and Prof. Wolffensteln (Berlin) 

The following papers were read —On the bearing of the 
colour phenomena presented by radium compounds W. 
Ackroyd On the pentavalent nitrogen atom Prof O, 
Aschan Saponarln, a glucoside coloured blue by Iodine . 
Dr G Barger. The relation between the crystalline and 
the amorphous states as disclosed by the surface flow of 
solids G T. Beilby The action of certain gases on glass 
In the neighbourhood of hot metals ■ G T. Beilby. Tba 
change of conductivity In solutions during chemical re- 
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actions' P V. Bevan Tha union of hydrogen and oxygen I 
in contact with a hot surface Dr. W A Bone and R V 
Wfieeler On the formation of salts in solution, especially 
in tautomeric bodies Prof J W. Brlihl On the active 
variety of chlorine D L Chapman and C H Burgess 
Hydroaromatic compounds Prof. A W Crossley, On the I 
energy of water and steam at high temperatures Prof C | 
Dietenci A suggested explanation of the phenomena of 
opalescence observed in the neighbourhood of critical states 
Prof 1" G Donnan On double acetylides Major A E 
Edwards and Prof W R E Ilodgkinson Sur les 
manganates et les permanganates Dr A Etard 
Mesoxalit semialdehyde H J H Fenton Note on the | 
influence of radium radiations on atmospheric oxidation in 
presence of iron H J H Fenton A reaction for ketoses 
H. J H Fenton A colour reaction for me thy {furfural and 
its derivatives H J H Fenton and J V Millington 
Ueber Isocysteln (Isothiosenn) Prof S Gabriel Sur le 
spectre du souffre dans la photographie de l'Stincelle des 
mm^raux M le Comte de Gramont Quelques observations 
sur le groupement des raies du spectre du silicium d'aprfes 
IV/Tet de la self-induction, et sur leur presence dans les 
spectres stellaires M le Comte de Gramont On crystal 
strut ture and its relations to chemical constitution Pi of 
P- Groth Methods of investigating alloys illustrated from 
the copper-tin senes C T Heycock and F 11 Neville 

On some reactions between ammonium salts and metals 
Prof W R E- Hodgkinson and A H Coole The stereo¬ 
chemistry of nitrogen Dr H O Jones The constitution 
of nickel carbonyl Dr H O Jones Exhibition of photo¬ 
graphs of sections of an Australian siderite Prof. A Liver- 
sidge On dynamic isomerism Dr V M. Lowry The 
oxidation of carbohydrates by hydrogen peroxide in presence 
of ferrous sulphate R S. Morrell and A E Bellars 

Studies in the dynamic isomerism of o- and / 9 -croLomc acids 
R 5 Morrell and E K. Hanson The constitution of 
phthalein salts Prof Richard Meyer The decomposition 
and synthesis of ammonia Dr E P Perman Changes 
produced by the 0 rays Sir William Ramsay The action 
of organic bases on olefime kctonic compounds Dr S 
Ruhemann (1) *lhe vapour density of hydrazine hydrate, 

/ 1 l com bmIng volumes of carbon monoxide and oxygen , 
(3) the action of heat on oxalates , {4) some alkyl derivatives 
of sulphur, selenium, and tellunon Dr A Scott A 
hexachlor-a-picoline and Its derivatives W J Sell A new 
theory of the periodic law G J Stokes On the presence 
of arsenic in the body and its secretion by the kidneys 
W Thomson On the velocity of osmosm and on solubility 
a contribution to the theory of narcosis Prof Isidor fraube 
Exhibition of effects produced by precipitating silver 
chromate in gelatin Prof Isidor Traube The asym¬ 
metric nitrogen atom Prof E Wedekind On the products 
obtained by the action of tertiary bases on some and 
chlorides « Prof E Wedekind Pseudomorphosis in organic 
persulphates Prof R Wolffenstein 

As in previous years, the practice of inviting two special 
reports on subjects of current interest and making these the 
basis of a discussion, met with considerable success, the 
communications of this order at the Cambridge meeting 
being made by Dr H O Jones and Dr T M Lowry, 
forming comprehensive summaries of our knowledge of the 
subjects discussed, whirh will be found very valuable by all 
who are engaged in teaching chemistry The business of the 
section was brought to a conclusion on Tuesday afternoon by 
an address from Sir James Dewar on new low temperature 
phenomena and their scientific applications, this attracted 
a very large and appreciative audience, who followed the 
novel experiments with the greatest interest The com¬ 
mittees of the previous year were re-appointed, and two new 
committees were formed to deal with the subjects of 
dvnamic isomerism and transformation of diazonium com¬ 
pounds and allied substances 

Although the neighbourhood of Cambridge does not offer 
many opportunities for studying industries of chemical 
interest, a very successful visit was made to the woad 
works near Wisbech, a description of which has appeared 
already in the columns of Nature Visitors uer^ shown the 
processes of cropping, milling, and balling, and examined 
the drying racks on which the balls are placed until the 
second milling process, which takas place in November. 
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GEOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION . 
’C'OLLOWlNG the president’s address, which has already 
- 4 ’ appeared in these pages, Dr Marr gave an address on 
the geology of Cambridgeshire He described the main 
physical features of the county, and showed their relations 
to geological structure Opportunities were afforded during 
the meeting, by afternoon excursions, for visiting most of 
the typical sections of Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks ex¬ 
posed near Cambridge, including the interesting occurrence 
of Upper Gault at Barnwell, in which Mr Fearnsides 
recently discovered an unsuspected fauna 1 he Boulder- 
clays and gravels which cover a large portion of the surface 
of Cambridgeshire were dealt with by Dr Marr in his 
address, and were further described by Messrs Fearnsides 
and Rastall, who gave an account of the boulders collected 
by the members of the Sedgwick Club Mr F W Harmer, 
in a comprehensive paper on the Great Eastern Glacier, 
showed that its product, the Chalky Boulder-clay, extend¬ 
ing over a great part of the eastern counties, has a palmate 
form, its lobes radiating from the great depression of the 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire fens The fens were the 
oentre whence the Chalky Boulder-clay was distributed, 
and formed the quarry out of which was excavated the 
enormous mass of Jurassic material which forms the matrix 


of this deposit 

Much of the Boulder-clay about Leicester, in his opinion, 
was due to the ice stream of the Trent Valley having been 
piled up, upon the high la ids to the east of Leicester, by 
the pressure of ice descending from the Pennine Chain He 
found no evidence to show that any considerable amount of 
ice entered East Anglia through the Wash gap 

Mr W Whitaker showed that in the valley of the Stour 
deep channels filled with drift have been proved by borings, 
one of them having a depth of no less than 477 feet How 
these channels extending below sea level have been ex¬ 
cavated is a moot point, and in this connection Mr 
Lamplugh pointed out that Dr Gilbert has found in Alaska 
that the excavating power of ice debouching on the sea is 
carried on below sea level, and until the depth 6F water ih 
sufficient to float the ice 


In a note on a small anticline in the Great Oolite series 


.it Claphum, north of Bedford, Mr H B Woodward directed 
attention to a small fold trending N N W to S S E Its 
direction is contrary to the minor undulations affecting the 
Oolitic strata of the district, and while there is no evidence 
to connect the disturbance with glacial action, there is 
equally no evidence against such a supposition 

Mr John Spjllcr gave an account of the recent coast 
erosion in Suffolk, between Dunwich and Covehithe At 
Easton losses of 39 feet and 55 feet have occurred at different 
points during the past two years 

\ report on the fossillferous drift deposits at Kirmlngton 
was read by Mr J W Stather A boring conducted b\ a 
committee appointed by the association proved suhd chalk to 
exist at a depth of 93 feet, and above this wpre two boulder- 
clays separated by a bed of shingle and i8£ feet of laminated 
warp with estuarine shells Thin peat and sand containing 
fresh-water shells were found ai the base of the warp The 
plants in the peat, according to Mr, Clement Reid, indicate 
estuarine conditions, and suggest a subarctic climate 
Another boring at Great Limber showed a similar lamin¬ 
ated warp, but without shells, and it does not rest on Glacial 
days 


Mr Edward Greenly, in describing the glaciation of Holy- 
head Mountain, showed that the northern and eastern slopes 
are strongly rubbed and rounded in a general N E to S W 
direction, and stria! occur on the summit 721 feet above 
sea level, parallel with the trend of the general glaciation 
of Anglesey Mica schists, occurring n sifu at a level of 
200 to 300 feet, have been raised 500 feet above their source 
He ascribes the phenomena to the action of land Ice, and 
some ill-defined moraines composed of local (Ic'bns he thinks 
may be due to small local glaciers 

Prof. P F Kendall presented a report of the committee 
on erratic blocks, and later exhibited a model of the Cleve¬ 
land area showing glacier-lakes lie incidentally referred 
to a boulder of Red Crag of the Waltoman type found dear 
Sherrlngham on the occasion of the association excursion 
to Cromer The Rev W L Carter, in describing the 
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glaciation of the Don and Dearne Valleys, sought to extend 
the system of glaeier lakes and overflows of tne Cleveland 
area further south, and in another paper dealing with nver 
capture in the Don system he explained the present con¬ 
dition of the Don and its tributaries as resulting from a 
senes of river captures due to the deep cutting of its valley 
by the bheaf, and its predominant power in capturing con¬ 
sequent streams north and south 

Other papers dealing with Glacial and post-Glacial 
geology were read by the Rev Dr A Irving, on stratified 
high-level gravels and their relation to the Boulder-clay , 
by Mr. A W Gibb, on the occurrence of pebbles of white 
chalk in Aberdeenshire Clay , the Rev O Fisher, on an 
elephant trench at Dewlish, Dorset, Mr H N Davies, on 
the discovery of human remains under Stalagmite in Gough's 
Cave, Cheddar, and reports pf committees were read on 
Irish caves, tidal action in the River Mersey, and under¬ 
ground waters of north-west Yorkshire 

On the day devoted to palaeontology, Prof. Sollas gave 
an account of his new method of examining fossils by means 
of serial sections and their reconstruction by means of wax 
model* In this way he contrasted the structure Of 
Ophiunds of recent and fossil types 

Ihe finding of Holoptychius scales in the Cornstones of 
Salisbury Crag has led Drs Horne and Peach to regard 
some of the beds occurring near Edinburgh, and hitherto 
thought to be of Carboniferous age, as belonging to the 
Old Red Sandstone period. Dr Horne described the beds, 
and exhibited a revised map of the district Dr Traquair 
dealt with the fish remains found in the above deposits, and 
then read a paper on the fauna of the Upper Old Red Sand¬ 
stone of the Moray Firth orea, in which he summarised the 
results of many years’ work 

Mr G W Lamplugh directed attention to the fact that 
many of the phosphatu casts of Fo&mLs found in the Lower 
Cretaceous rocks at Upware, Potton, and Brickhill, and 
usually regarded as derivative, really are indigenous At 
Speetoji, and v in Lincolnshire these same fossils are found 
at their proper Jwn/ans, and indicate the life of the period 
In another paper Mr Lamplugh showed, by means of the 
marine fqssils from the Ironstones of Shutover Hill, that 
the Ironstone originated through the alteration of a band 
of Portland Limestone 

Mr E A Newell Arber, discussing the fossil plants of 
the Upper Culm Measures of Devon, roncludcs th it the flora 
indicates an Upper Carboniferous age, and the coal-bearing 
beds of the Hideford district are the equivalents of the Middle 
Coal-measures elsewhere in Britain—a higher horizon than 
has previously been assigned to these beds 

In the same measures, too, he has found mineralised 
plant remains in the form of rolled fragments of stems, 
arranged without order in a fine grained sandstone These 
are not contemporaneous with the sandstone 

Ihe committee on the life zones in the British Carbon¬ 
iferous rocks reported investigations made in the Culm 
Measures of North Devon, the Pendleside senes of the 
Derwent Valley, Derbyshire, the North Staffordshire Coal¬ 
field, and in South Wales 

The second report of the committee on the fauna and 
flora of the Trias included an elaborate description of 
rhyncusauroid and chelonoid footprints, beautifully illus¬ 
trated by photographs by Mr H C Beasley, and lists of 
Tnassic fossils in the Jermyn Street and British Museums 
by Mr, E T Newton and Dr A Smith Woodward 

Prof H G Seeley exhibited and described fossil foot¬ 
prints of reptiles from (he Storniberg beds of the Karroo 
of Cape Colony 

In petrology and mineralogy eight papers were read. 
One, by Prof H Backstrom, was of great interest as 
showing that the great iron ore deposits of Lappland have 
been brought up by volcanic agency from great depths 
Mr A Marker exhibited a senes of lerhary Plutonic 
rocks (imhiding gneisses) from the Isle of Rum He de¬ 
scribed thr characters and distribution of the earlier ultra- 
basu group Into these eucrlte has been intruded, and later 
an aud magma The complex was then streaked out by 
movenirnt, and well banded gneisses of the Lewisian type 
were formed 

Mr E Greenly suggested that the recent lava-pyramid 
formed on Mont Felde might afford a clue to the origin of 
the lava domes of the Eifel 
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Prof H A Miers, dealing with the occurrence of gold, 
in pyrites crystals, showed that In the Urals fresh crystal* 
contained the gold uniformly disseminated, whereas on 
weathering into limomte the gold formed a nugget In the 
middle with crystalline facets Aa other examples of con¬ 
centration due to the attractive forces of crystallisation, ho 
cited gypsum in clay, marcasite, pyrites, barytes, and 
phosphatic nodules 

Mr Lamplugh, In the discussion which followed, remarked 
that the ‘’dead earth is alive all the time," and gave 
instances where the formation of nodules has crushed the 
surrounding shales, 

The basic patches occurring in the Mount Sorrel Granite, 
according to Mr R H Rastall, are all inclusions of foreign 
material, and are not the result of concretionary action. 

Papers were also read on the different modifications of 
zircon by Mr L J Spencer, and on three new mineral* 
and curious crystals of blende from the Bmnenthal by Mr. 
R H Solly 

The granite from Gready in Cornwall was described by 
Prof K Busz 

The geology of the Oban Hills, Southern Nigeria, by 
Mr, J Parkinson, and the report of the committee on 
geological photographs, complete the list of papers read 
in Section C, with the exception of a paper by Prof Kendall 
on evidence in the Secondary rocks of persistent movement 
in the Charnian Range, and the discussion on the nature 
and origin of earth movements, an account of whuh is sub¬ 
joined 

Discussion on thu Nature and Origin of Earth Movements. 

The president, in introducing the subject, which proved 
to be one of the most attractive features of the section, 
observed that movements of the earth's crust manifesting 
themselves in the fracturing, overthrusting, and folding of 
strata had been in operation from the earliest to the latest 
geological periods, and though intermittent so far as any 
one region was concerned, there was reason to believe 
that they had been more or less continuously in action 
throughout the world as n whdle Their operations, in fact, 
were essential to the existence of land surfaces, for in their 
absence all rot ks projecting above the sea would be worn 
away, and the globe would be enveloped in one continuous* 
OLpan Notwithstanding these fncts, no theory as to the 
muse of the movements has commanded universal accept¬ 
ance 

While some hold that the shrinking of the globe by cool¬ 
ing and the efforts of the crust to adapt itself to the shrink¬ 
ing interior are the prime causes, others maintain that the 
scale on which folding and overthrusting in the crust have 
taken place is out of ail proportion to the shrinking that 
can be attributed to such a cause 

Earth movements may be divided into two principal 
classes, namely, movements of expansion, which are 
evidenced by normal faulting, and movements of com¬ 
pression, such as are indicated by buckling, overthrusting, 
and shearing of strata, by the superinduced structures of 
cleavage and schistosity, and by the extrusion of granitic 
rocks and metamorphism 

Dr Horne presented the evidence he had accumulated 
from observations in the north-west Highlands, and traced 
the types of movement from the unaltered areas to the areas 
showing the greatest disturbance of all, nomelv, the Moine 
schists In one region the Moine schists have been pushed 
ten miles to the west, and are seen lying on undisturbed 
Cambrian Limestone Some of the movements undoubtedly 
occurred in pre-T omdonjan times, others succeeded almost 
up to the Devonian period 

The veteran geologist, the Rev Osmond Fisher, said he 
used to think that the corrugations of the earth’s crust were 
due to compression through the shrinking of the interior. 
To judge of the sufficiency of this cause, the first thing to 
be done was to seek a measure of the compression, and 
then compare the result of the effects of cooling with the 
actual amount of compression The most satisfactory 
measure appeared to be the thickness of the layer which 
the corrugations would form if levelled down In jB6j. Lord 
Kelvin formulated a law of secular cooling upon the hypo¬ 
thesis of a solid Interior Adopting a probable value for 
the contraction of rocks in cooling, Mr. Fisher calculated 
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At thickness of the layer which would be produced by the 
conjugations resulting, and found it far short of that which 
the misting inequalities would form if levelled down Ihe 
discovery of a level of no strain within the crust by Mr 
Mellard Reade and Dr. Davison further reduced the possible 
amount of corrugation Even a substratum of liquid 
magma holding water gas in solution would not account 
for it, and he therefore argued that the substratum wai. 
affected by convection currents, which, ascending beneath 
the oceans, flowed horizontally towards and beneath the 
continents 

Mr J J H Teall discussed the petrological aspect of the 
general question, and divided the effects of movements upon 
rocks into two classes, easily separable, namely, local and 
regional. 'Ihe former were confined to the immediate areas 
Of dislocation, while the latter extended over tens or 
hundreds of square miles 

Local movements were characterised by fault breccias and 
mylonites, these being close grained, Lompact rocks formed 
by the crushing down of original rocks as in a mill In 
some cases there was no crushing, the dykes being con¬ 
verted into foliated schists In respect of regional effects, 
we have slaty cleavage due to mechanical deformation ot 
extensive tracts of country boliation might be due to the 
original form ot crystallisation or to earth movements after 
consolidation 

Prof T McKenny Hughes thought Lhat lateral pressure, 
not necessarily horizontal, had produced almost every 
leature, and Lhat faults were due to compression occasioned 
by such pressure rather than by extension 

The folding skin of an apple duo to shrinkage of the 
interior was not wholly comparable to earth folding, for, in 
the case of the earth, many complex circumstances had to 
be taken into account, lime was one important point, as 
well as such forces as molecular deformation, temperature 
changes, volume and force of crystallisation, and trans¬ 
ference of material from one region to another 

Prof W J Sollas said that the belts of folding could 
usually be correlated with the margins of preexisting 
oceans, and those belts of folding winch were comparatively 
superficial must be accounted for by deep-seated causes 
Ihe inequality of the present earth was the best guide to 
former folding Inequality at the meeting places ot oceans 
and continents, together with sedimentary deposits on the 
ocean floor, altered the isothermal lines—flattening them out 
—and so produced stresses and thrusts, which resulted 111 
pushing part of the material seawards Ihus there was a 
redistribution of pressure, and this produced fluid magmas, 
with earthquakes and volcanoes resulting He thought that 
all this, however, would hardly sulfite for the results pro¬ 
duced I here must be another cause Ihe earth was more 
pear-shaped in the past than it now is by reason of its 
relation to the moon Constant deformation towards its 
present shape produced contraction of Lhe two hemispheres, 
and thus the American and Australian beltings or folds 
were, he thought, accounted for Deformation of this 
character produced the same effects as contraction, and the 
two causes together, he considered, might be enough to 
account for the existing phenomena produced by earth 
movements 

Sir John Evans remarked that thirty years ago he had 
argued Lhat if a globe with a fluid nucleus and a solid crust 
were postulated, deposition or other causes would result m 
ihe solid crust moving over the nucleus, and this disturbance 
would produce a change in the position of the pole There 
was evidence of such a change in the fossil fauna and flora 
•of the Arctic and Antarctic regions This might be an 
additional aid beyond those due to cooling 

Prof. Blake thought that, 111 speaking of thrusts, Dr 
Horne had only given the description, and not the cause 
In the north of Scotland, where did the force come from? 
He suggested that if mountains expanded upwards by lateral 
or upward pressure, a sufficient cause for such thrusts would 
be found He had never, he said, seen a true Isoclinal fold, 
and he considered it mathematically impossible for one to 
exist, the nearest to it in nature was a plelsiocl^ial fold 

Prof Rothpletz, of Munich, referred to overthrusts he 
had observed in Saxony twenty-five years ago The Scotch 
overthrusts were older than those of the Alps In the Alps 
the plane of the overthrust got steeper and steeper as it 
approached Vienna When the folding was a shortening 
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of the earth's crust, the overthrust was a shortening too, 
in another direction The matter was more difficult of 
observation in Scotland, as the overthrusts ended in ihe sea 

Prof Boyd Dawkins referred to a case in the Derwent 
Valley where folding had taken place over level beds, and 
thought they werr not necessarily formed at the root below 
mountains 

Prof J Milne submitted that the seismologist required 
a world like lhat of the physicist, one as rigid as cast iron 
Earthquake waves traverse chords of the earth at 11 or 
12 km a second, 1 t twice as rapid as through steel This 
indicates a world very rigid and uniform in the interior 
He thought that if it were liquid with convection currents, 
as urged by Mr Fisher, the velocity of tremors would not 
be uniform 

Dr Knott advised caution in accepting the abrupt change 
from solid to liquid as supposed by Prof Sollas The 
changes from solid to liquid would probably be through a 
vislous condition 

Prof Kendall, in winding up the discussion, pointed out 
that the special feature of continental inarginB was de¬ 
position Deposits, acting as imperfectly conducting 
blankets, would cause the isothenns and the critical zone to 
rise, and the weakest spot would give way Given stiff rocks 
above the critical zone and plastic rocks below, puckering 
must take place He considered that in thrust planes the 
rocks were not forced over hursts, but the horst was wedged 
underneath them While aieas of sedimentation were weak, 
other and thinner roLks were stationary under deforming 
stiesses 

Following the discussion, Prof Kendall read a paper on 
the evidence in the Secondary rocks of persistent movement 
in tho Charnian Range, in which he gave specific examples 
of the movements which had been discussed by previous 
speakers He referred to the speculations of Godwin 
Austen, who stated that all recent anticlines are built on 
older anticlines t 

The Charnwood rocks showed evidence of folding in u 
N E to S W direction even before Cambrian times » These 
movements were continued in pre-Garbo hi ferefys. Carbon¬ 
iferous, and Permian times, and grounds existed for the 
belief that they were repeated at intervals during the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous periods The Charnian axis, he 
believes, constitutes the boundary of two important coal 
fields which extend under the Secondary rocks far to the 
south J Lomas 


RECENT STUDIES Ot DISEASE ORGANISMS 

AT the recent Cambridge meeting of the British 
Association, the results of several investigations of 
organisms associated with various diseases were described 
before the section of zoology, and are here summarised 
separately from the general report of the proceedings of the 
section, which will appear in another issue of Nature 
M r A E Shipley, FRS, on behalf of Dr Elliot 
Smith, gave a brief account of Looss’s observations 
on Ankylostoma duodettale (miner’s worm), and directed 
attention to the series of preparations sent by Prof Looss 
from Cairo illustrative of his recent work The male and 
female of this worm are found hanging in numbers to the 
intestinal walls of the man affected, and produce enormous 
numbers of egg*, which are discharged from the body 
These give rise to small active worm-like larvae which live 
in mud, and enter the body of man either along with food 
or through the skin, which they can penetrate without 
causing any visible lesion of the part They then enter the 
lymph- and blood-vessels, are swept 'nto Lhe circulation, 
and eventually reach the lungs, where they pass from the 
blood-vessels into the air cavities From the time the larvie 
perforate the skin until they reach the lungs they remain 
the same size, but as soon as they reach the air vesicle they 
begin to grow rapidly They pass Into the bronchiole*, up 
the bronchi and trachea, and, emerging through the glottis, 
pass down the cesophagus to the duodenum, where they 
become sexually mature The bare-footed races of the 
tropica and subtropics, both In the Old World and America, 
are widely and generally infected with this worm, which 
produces severe anaemia, often ending m the death of the 
host 
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Mr G P Bidder pointed out the great economic import¬ 
ance of Loose's researches He stated that experts now 
believed the majority of cases in the Cornish tin mines were 
due to infection of the bare shoulders, arms and hands, 
through coming into contact with some polluted surface 
in the mine Against such infection, cleanliness in feeding, 
which has been recommended as the principal precaution, is 
of no avail The question is a serious one, as the disease 
is grave, and there are half a million men working in our 
coal mines Though as many as 80 per cent of the men 
were affected in some Continental mines, the disease does 
not at present exist m British collieries, but in many of 
these there are those conditions of temperature and humidity 
which would be favourable to its propagation 

Prof, Simmers (Cairo) commented on the paper from an 
experience of thousands of cases Nothing resembling the 
“ miners’ bunches ” which have been described as occurring 
in Cornwall has been met with in Cairo Looss’b experi¬ 
ments on puppies point to a definite toxic effect on the tissues 
penetrated by the larvae A remarkable feature about the 
adult parasite is the absence of any wounds or bleeding on 
the intestinal wall to which it adheres The muscular 
mouth of the worm appears to draw up the tissues into a 
sort of bell, and at the same tune to secrete into the blood 
some substance which has the power of breaking up the 
constituents of the blood, so causing the peculiar anemia 
Prof G N Calkins gave to the section an account of 
his work on Cytoryctes vartolae, Guam ten, the organism of 
small-pox After the inoculation of a rabbit’s cornea with 
\accme virus, Guarnieri (1893) found in the cells peculiar 
homogeneous structures of diverse form and size, and re- 
garded them as Protozoa Pathologists, however, do not 
accept this conclusion, as the 11 Guarnieri bodies ” have no 
apparent structure, and cannot be cultivated on artificial 
media Prof Calkins considered these objei tions were dis¬ 
pelled by the experiments of Wasielewsky (1901), who 
vaccinated a rabbit with a small quantity of virus, from 
thisrfi1 second rabbit was vaccinated, from the latter a third, 
and*sMbn until forty-seven had been successfully inoculated 
Irf all th* rabbits the “ Guarnieri bodies ” were found, and 
Prof Calkins believes they had undergone growth and 
multiplication—the attributes 0/ a living organism In 190a 
Councilman discovered, in addition to the usual bodies in 
the cytoplasm, peculiar aijd definite bodies in the nuclei of 
skin-cells infected with small-pox Prof Calkins has 
worked over this material (from fifty-five cases), and has 
formulated a liferhistory The first .ippraranee of the 
organism in the human skin is a minute homogeneous 
spherule which enlarges and differentiates into two sub¬ 
stances, one destined to give rise to the multiplication 
elements, the other forming an enveloping matrix The 
organism increases in size until it is larger than the cell 
nucleus ^ The gemmules repeat the cycle again and again, 
thus giving rise to auto-infection of the vaccinia type In 
later stages the gemmules enter the nucleus, where they 
develop into two kinds of structures, possibly mafe and 
female gametocytes From the latter a sporoblast stage 
arises, the sporoblasts increase in size, and ultimately give 
nse to spores Meantime, the nuclear membrane has been 
ruptured and the tfjoroblasts liberated The spores are 
hollow spherules o 5M in diameter Spores may be found 
scattered in the cytoplasm and in the nucleus, but it is only 
in the latter that they can develop further 

After Mr J J Lister, FRS, had commented on the 
apparent absence of a definite nucleus, Dr S Monckton 
Copeman, FRS, mentioned that in a paper by Dr Gustav 
Mann and himself (1898-9) practically all the features de¬ 
scribed by Prof Calkins are shown, but that their interpre¬ 
tations are entirely different They regarded the 11 Guarnieri 
bodies K as masses of nucleo-proteid material which have 
been extruded into the perinuclear space as the result of 
specific irritation, and it is noteworthy that these bodies are 
all found, in cases of inoculated variola or vaccinia, on the 
side of the nucleus remote from the point of inoculation, 
whereas the reverse might be expected if they were Protozoa. 
Similar appearances have been described by Pfeiffer and 
others in carcinoma, sarcoma, chicken-pox, and various 
vesicular skin diseases, all of which diseases cannot be due 
to the same specific agent The specific zymotic disease 
whirh in alfi respects—period of inoculation, progress, 
affection of tih skin and mucous membranes, production 
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of immunity, dec —most closely resembles small-pox, «il 
enteric or typhoid fever, is now acknowledged to be a 
bacillary disease, and there would seem to be reason for 
believing small-pox to be due to an invasion of the By seem 
by a similar organism Dr Copeman considers that the 
small bacillus, which he demonstrated at the Liverpool 
meeting, which stains with great difficulty and cannot be 
grown on any of the ordinary laboratory media, represents 
the specific virus of small-pox and vaccinia 

Dr J A Murray, of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
read to the section a paper on the biological significance 
of certain aspects of the general pathology of cancer He 
stated that both benign and malignant new growths increase 
their characteristic parenchyma entirely from their own 
rrsouries, and there is no evidence of the transformation of 
the original tissue into malignant tissue, although the latter 
may be indistinguishable histologically from that among 
which it takes its origin. The cells increase by division, 
amitosis does occur, but mitotic division is much more 
common in fully developed tumours Multipolar mitoses are 
common The active growth and extension of the malignant 
tissue as manifested at the growing surfaces of a 
malignant new growth, are effected by tell divisions which, 
so far as they are mitotic, conform to the ordinary type met 
with in early development The number of chromosomes 
entering the equatorial plate is constant in each species, and 
they undergo the usual longitudinal splitting Passing 
fiom the growing margin towards the older parts of the 
growth, it is seen that some of the mitoses are characterised 
by the presence of bivalent chromosomes (heterotype), in 
number half that found in the younger parts These hetero- 
types must be regarded as occurring late in the life-history 
of the cells in which they are present The analogy of 
spermatogenesis suggests that the heterotype initiates a 
terminal phase in the life-history of the ranrer cell as in 
the spermatocyte While studying the changes which occur 
immediately after transplantation in a tumour of the mouse, 
nuclear changes were observed which presented a close 
similarity to a conjugation process Subsequent observ¬ 
ations (on more than 1000 tumours of all ages from three 
different primary sources) have tended to confirm this in¬ 
terpretation Numerous secondary centres of growth are 
always found around the periphery of older tumours, and 
these secondary masses may in time outgrow that which 
preceded them It is suggested that the cells which con¬ 
jugate are those which have passed through a reducing 
division, but until the complete cycle is elucidated this must 
remain only a working hypothesis 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE 1 
pROF H F OSBORN referred to the three independent 
lines of research being carried on by Profs Ewart, 
Ridgeway, and himseU, and hoped that they would be able 
to bridge the interval which at present existed between the 
fossil, the historic, and the recent races of horses He gave 
an account of the explorations, begun three years ago, of 
the American Museum, which were rendered possible by 
a liberal gift from the Hon W C Whitney The object 
of this research into the fossil history of the horse was to 
connect all the links between the Lower Eocene five-toed 
and the Lower Pleistocene one-toed horses, and to ascertain 
the relations of the latter to the horses, asses, and zebras of 
Eurasia and Africa. The first result obtained is the proof 
of the multiple nature of the evolution of the horse during 
the American Oligocene and Miocene periods Instead or 
a single series, as formerly supposed, there are five—one 
leading to Neahipparion, the most specialised antelope-1 Ike- 
horse which has ever been found , a second, of intermediate 
form, probably leading through Protohippus to Equus, as 
Leidy and Marsh supposed, a third leading to the Upper 
Miocene Hypohippus, a persistently primitive, probably 
forest- or swamp-living horse, witn short-crowned teeth 
adapted to browsing rather than grazing, and with three 
spreading toes, thiB horse has recently also been found In 
China, A fourth and fifth line of Oligocene-Miocene horses 
became early extinct This polyphyletic or multiple I few Is 

1 Abstracts of ihrac eddreiecfl given in Section D of the BH1J1I1 Assbdb- 
non on August 03 
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quite in harmony with the multiple origin of the histone 
and recent races of horses as recently established by Profs 
Ridgeway and Ewart The Pliocene horse of America still 
requires further exploration before it can be positively 
affirmed either that all the links to Equus are complete or 
that America is lndubitabl) the source of this genus The 
Lower Pleistocene of Amenta exhibits a great variety of 
races, ranging in size from burses far more diminutive than 
the smallest Shetland lo those exceeding the largest modern 
draught breeds—yet all these races became extinct, and 
did not survive Into the human period as was the case in 
South \menca The relations of these North American 
races to those of South America and of Asia and Africa is 
a subject requiring further investigation 

The address was illustrated by photographs of a large 
senes of models, of ostcologicnl preparations showing the 
mechanism and breeds of the horse, and of the mounted 
fossil specimens recently discovered. 

Prof Ewart referred to ihe fatt that in pre-Gtacial times 
there uere several distinct species of Eqmdae in the New 
World, and that one of the objects of present inquiry is 
to connect the recent Equidac with these or other extinct 
forms Before it is possible to point out the lonneetion 
between the true horses and the pre-Glanal or Pleistocene 
horses it is necessary to determine the number of species 
and varieties of the horse now extant He described at 
some length Prjevalsky's horse the Norse type of horse 
still found fairly pure in the nurlh-west of Scotland, and the 
recently discovered Celtic, pon) He referred to Prjevalsky's 
horse as the least specialised of living Equido*, as evidenced 
bv the character of its mane and tail and the presence of 
1 complete set of callosities, and he discussed the question 
as to whether it is a mule or simply the offspring of 
Mongolian ponies run wild The Norse type of horse differs 
from Prjevalsky’s in its heavy mane and tail, finer head, 
and smaller cars 1 he Celtic pony 15 the most specialised 
of living Equidie, as shown by the absence of such vestiges 
as fetlock-pads and chestnuts from the hind legs, and the 
presence of a peculiar tail-lock which adapts it for a sub¬ 
arctic habitat Photographs were shown to illustrate these 
various features 

Prof Ridgeway Lhen stated some of the evidence which 
led him to conclude that a distinct species or variety of the 
horse had been specialised in North Africa Darwin sup¬ 
posed that not only was the Arab horse the result of 
artificial breeding by the Arabs, but that the dark colour 
of the English racehorse was due to the Arab dislike of 
Jlght coloured horses History puts it beyond doubt that 
the Arabs had no horses at the beginning of the Christian 
era, and that they obtained their famous breed from North 
Africa, and, so far from their disliking light coloured horses, 
they have a predilection, on religious grounds, for white 
or grey horses, as had the Germans, Greeks, and Romans 
Bay and other dark coloured horses were well known in 
northern Africa and western Asia many centuries before the 
Arabs owned horses The horse appears for the first time 
on Egyptian monuments about 1500 B c , and is almost 
always painted brown, and those ridden by Libyans and 
depicted on pottery (at Daphne, b c 660-570) are always 
painted dark These horses were not Imported into northern 
Africa from Asia, on the contrary, Solomon (tenth century 
bc) and his neighbours imported horses from Egypt which 
must have been of a superior race These horses were 
obtained from the Libyan tribes (as none of the other peoples 
in that region possessed them), and from them also came 
those of southern Spain, the ancestors of the Andalusian and 
Pampas horses The Libyan horses passed into Sicily and 
southern Italy, and in the games of Greece and in Roman 
times they were the fleetest known Tile bay horse there¬ 
fore not only belongs to Africa from the earliest times, but 
was then, as now, the swiftest The Libyan horses show 
a greater tendency to stripes than do Asiatic horses, and 
the former often lack hock callosities, which are present 
and of large size in coarse Asiatic horses The tail of the 
Libyan horse differs in structure, covering, and carnage 
from that of Asiatic horses; the hoofs are Longer, and the 
neigh is different. Libyan horses were docile, ahd could be* 
driven without bit, while the peoples who used Aaio- 
EurOpean houses Invented the bit Prof Ridgeway con¬ 
cludes that ffwu tabauut Ifhcm is to be regarded as a 
distinct variety. 
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THE ACTION OF WOOD ON A PHOTO - 
GRAPHIC PLATE IN THE DARK ' 

has been shown in former papers that many substances 
are capable of acting on a photographic plate in the 
dark and producing a picture of themselves Further in¬ 
vestigation shows that this property belongs probably to all 
woods, some, howevei, being much more active than others 
To obtain a picture the wood has to be m contact or at 
a little distance above the photographic plate, and has to 
remain there for times varying from half an hour to eighteen 
hours, and to be at a temperature not higher than 55° C 
The wood of the conifers is very active, and gives pictures 
which are verv definite Fig 1 is a picture of a section 
of a branch of a Scotch fir, and shows well the rings of 
spring and autumn growth It is remarkable that the 
former are ven active, producing in this picture the dark 
rings, and so with the other pictures, the part which is 
active in the original is dark in the picture The rings 
seen in the wood are very sharp and strongly pronounced 
in the picture If the action exerted on the plate be owing 
to the presence of hydrogen peroxide as has been previously 
suggested, no doubt it is produced bv the resinous bodies 
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present in the wood, but it is remarkable that there is no 
action from the dark autumn wood Experiments described 
in the full paper show that resin exists in the dark rings, 
but apparently under such condition* that it cannot escape 
Other members of the pine group hove been experimented 
with and have been found to behaVB in the same way as 
the Scotch fir * 

With the spruces the action on the plate is not so definite 
and well marked , the white wood is always active, but in 
some cases the dark rings are also active, and the pictures 
are not so sharp as with the firs Larch wood gives a very 
interesting result, for the picture is the reverse of that of 
the Scotch fir, that is, the dark ring* In the wood are the 
active rings and the light rings are inactive 

With regard to woods other than conifers, oak and beech 
are both active and give very good pictures, bo also does 
acacia (Robinia), Spanish chestnut, and sycamore, on the 
other hapd, ash, elm, horse chestnut, plane are comparatively 
but slightly active. In the full paper lists of woods are 
arranged according to their activity. 

Many foreign woods are very active, but as the annual 
rings are often not well developed, the pictures they give 
are of a somewhat different character. The African black 
wood, rose wood, cocobola, and many others are very active. 
Several of the foreign woods have a ring of white wood 
which is quite inactive 

1 By Dr William J Russell, F.R S Read baton iha Royal Society, 
June vO 
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Knbtsr it) A wtxfil r«nefally’, but not always, pive a good 
picture 5 okne of thlr resin In immediate contact with the 
knot is in some caH^s but little aUive The marked differ¬ 
ence In properties of resins from different sources is de¬ 
scribed, and it is shown how difficult it is to remove it so 
that the wood shall be no longer active Boards that have 
been exposed to the air for a long time, an oak box a 
hundred or more years old, rotten wood from the stump 
of a tree, and even bog wood have all been found to be 
atill active 
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In addition to woods many different resins and allied 
bodies can, when used alone, be proved to be very active, 
some naturally much more so than others Ordinary resins, 
Burgundy pitch, gum mastic, are very active, asphaltum^ 
dragon's blood much less so, but true gums such as gum 
Senegal and gum arable are entirely without action on a 
photographic plate 

In certain cases the picture obtained on the plate does 
not resemble the markings which are visible on the 
wood Wil&some woods this more commonly occurs 
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than with others That this picture is persistent 
in the wood is shown by fresh sections giving the aanjfr 
result The true bark of a wood is apparently quite with* 
out action on a photographic plate, so is the internal pith 
of a plant 

There is another and a very interesting action which 
occurs with wood, it is the great increase of activity which 
it exerts on a photographic plate after it has been exposed 
to a strong light For instance, if a piece of deal be half 
covered by black paper or tin foil and be exposed for Jive 
to ten minutes to bright sunlight, and 
then put up in the usual way with a 
photographic plate, it will give a dark 
picture where the Light has fallen on the 
wood and only a very faint picture of 
the part which has been covered This, 
is shown in Fig 2 Even com¬ 
paratively inactive woods such as elm 
and ivy after a short exposure to bright 
light give good and dark pictures The 
action is not an indiscriminate darken¬ 
ing over the whole wood section, but aft 
intensifying of the parts already active. 
This increase 0/ activity by the action of 
light appears to occur with all woods. 
Artificial light, such as that from the 
electric arc, or from burning magnesium 
ribbon, act m the same way, so does 
even a faint light A piece of wood put 
at a window for some hours will give a 
darker picture than a similar piece left 
in the middle of the room This in¬ 
crease of power of a wood to produce 
a picture does not rapidly pass away 
After twenty-four hours the action la 
visibly less, and decreases more rapidly 
at first than after some days, but it will 
be a fortnight or may be a month be¬ 
fore the wood resumes its former con¬ 
dition This action, like the Former one, 
is entirely stopped by Interposing the 
thinnest piece of glass or mica between 
the photographic plate and the active 
body An inactive card painted with art 
alcoholic solution of resin acts in the 
same way, and turpentine which has 
been exposed to a bright light acts more 
strongly on a photographic plate than it 
does when it has not been so exposed. 
Again, old printing which is now nearly 
inactive becomes much more active after 
exposure to sunlight Bodies other than 
those which may contain resin or allied 
substances are not affected in this way 
by light, for Instance, flour, sugar, 
porcelain, metals are not rendered active 
by sunlight 

The next point was to ascertain which 
of the constituents of light was most 
active in producing these effects, and the 
first^ experiments were made by simply 
placing strips of different coloured glass 
on wood sections, exposing them to sun¬ 
light and afterwards putting them up 
with the photographic plate in the usual 
way Pictures of the results are given 
in the paper Red glass entirely pre¬ 
vented any increase in the activity of the 
wood, in fact, It acted in the same way 
as a band of black paper or tin foil would 
act, and a green glass acted much in the same way, but 
under a blue glass the activity of the wood was increased 
to much the same extent as under colourless glass or under 
no glass Fig 3 shows what happens when a red 
glass and a white glass are placed upon It and Is ex¬ 
posed to sunlight On the right of the figure there was 
no glass. 

Further experiments were made by placing similar pieces 
of deal m light which had passed through different coloured 
solutions Three double-cased bell jars wire taken; one 
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Wfta charged with a solution of potassium bichromate, 
another with copper ammonium sulphate solution, and the 
third with pure water, and all were exposed to sunlight for 
four hours The deal in the red light gave only a faint 
picture, that in the blue light a dark picture, and that with 
the pure water was only a slightly darker puture Resin, 
gualacum, copal varnish, white oil paint and resin sized 
paper all acted In the same way and gave similar results 
The light from an arc lamp when passed through a red 
glass and allowed to fall on a wood section for one and a 
half hours produced no effect, but when the same light was 
passed through a blue gloss and fell on a similar wood 
section for only one hour it produced a dark picture With 
liquids this same increase of activity by the action of blue 
light is produced Turpentine, which has been exposed to 
blue light, is more active than when in its ordinary 
condition 


THE DENSITY OF NITROUS OXIDE 1 

[N the Proceedings , vol Ixxu p 204, i897, a I have given 
-*■ particulars of weighings of nitrous oxide purified by 
two distinct methods In the first procedure, solution in 
water was employed as a means of separating less soluble 
impurities, and the result was 3 6356 grams In the second 
method a process of fractional distillation was employed 
Gas drawn from the liquid so prepared gave 3 6362 'I hese 
numbers may be taken to represent the corrected weight of 
the gas which fills the globe at o° C and at the pressure of 
the gauge (at 15°), and Lhey correspond to 2 627b for oxygen 
Inasmuch as nitrous oxide is heavier than the impurities 
likely to be contained in it, the second number was the 
more probable But as I thought that the first method 
should also have given a good result, I contented myself 
with the mean of the two methods, viz 3 6359, from which 
I calculated that, referred to air (free from ll a O and CO a ) as 
unity, the density of nitrous oxide was 1 52951 

The corresponding density found by M Leduc is 1 530i, 
appreciably higher than mine, and M Leduc argues that 
the gas weighed by me must still have contained one or two 
thousandths of nitrogen 1 According to him the weight of 
the gas contained in my globe should be 3 6374, or 1 5 milli¬ 
grams above the mean of the two methods 

Wishing, if possible, to resolve the question thus raised, 
I have lately resumed these researches, purifying the mlTOUs 
oxide with the aid of liquid air kindly placed at my disposal 
by Sir J Dewar, but I have not succeeded in raiding the 
weight of my gas by more than a fraction of the discrepancy 
(1.5 milligrams) I have experimented with gas carefully 
prepared in the laboratory from nitrate of ammonia, but as 
most of the work related to material specially supplied in an 
Iron bottle 1 will limit myself to it 

There are two ways in which the gas may be drawn from 
the supply When the valve is upwards, the supply comes 
from the vapourous portion within the bottle, bpt when the 
valve is downwards, from the liquid portion 'lhe latter is 
the more free from relatively volatile impurities, and accord- 
ingly gives the higher weight, and the difference between 
the two affords an indication of the amount of impurity 
present After treatment with caustic alkali and sulphuric 
add, the gas Is conducted through a tap, which is dosed 
when it is desired to make a vacuum over the frozen mass, 
and thence over phosphoric anhydride to the globe. For the 
details of apparatus, flic , reference must be made to former 
papers 

The first experiment on July 13 was upon gas from the 
top of the bottle as supplied, and without treatment by liquid 
air, with the view of finding out the worst The weight 
was 3 6015, about 35 milligrams too light The stock of 
material was then purified, much as in 1896 For this 
purpose the bottle was cooled in Ice and salt 4 and allowed 
during about one hour to blow off half its contents, being 
subjected to violent shaking at frequent intervals Sub¬ 
sequently three weighings were carried out with gas drawn 
from the bottom, but without treatment by licjuid air The 

l By Lord Riyltiih, O.M . F K S Abridged fiom a pnpfer received a( 
the Royal Society on September 1 
■ Or " Sdeimric Paper*,"’ vol k P 35% 

• 11 Recherche* eur lee GAx “ (Parle, 1898 ) 

4 The Iovib the Lemperasora below tbe critical point, the more effective 
il thil procedure liluly to be 
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results stand —July 18, 36368, July ib, 3 £366, Jufy 35, 

3 6362 , mean, 3 63633 

Next followed experiments in which gas, still drawn from 
the bottom of the bottle, was further purified by condensation 
with liquid air On one occasion (August 7) the condensed 
gas was allowed Lo liquefy, for whuh purpose the pressure 
must rise to not far short of atmospheric, and to blow off 
part of its contents —August i, 36363, August 3, 36367, 
August 7, 3 6366 , mean, 3 63653 

lhe treatment with liquid air raised the weight by only 
02 milligram, but the improvement is probably real That 
the stock in the bottle still contained appreciable impurity 
is indicated by a weighing on August 13, in which without 
liquid air the gas was drawn from the top of the bottle 
There appeared, August 13, 3 6354, about 1 milligram short 
of the proper weight 

It will be seen that the result without liquid air is almost 
identical with that found by the same method in 1896, and 
that the further purification by means of liquid air raises the 
weight only to 3 6365, I find it difficult to believe that So 
purified the gas still contains appreciable quantities of 
nitrogen 

lhe corresponding weight of air being a 3772, 1 we find 
that, referred to air as unity, the density of nitrous oxide 
is 3 6365/2 3772 = i>52q 7 Again, rl oxygen be taken as 16, 
the density of nitrous oxidq will be 3 6365 X16/2 6276 a 
22 143 

lhe excess above 22 is doubtless principally due to the 
departure of nitrous oxide from Boyle's law between atmo¬ 
spheric pressure and a condition of great rarefaction I 
hope shortly to be in a position to apply the connection which 
will allow us to infer what Is the ratio of molecular weights 
according to Avogadro's rule 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr Ernest Shfaher, Kirkwall, has been r appointed 
lecturer on agriculture at the Pusa Imperial ColtegeTlS^Dgal 
This model agricultural college for all India, with a’ija(fi£ 
of 1300 acres attached, is one of the admirable developments 
resulting from the appointment two or three years ago* of 
Mr James MolHson as Inspector-General of Agriculture in 
India Mr Alexander Sangster, Montrose, has been 
appointed junior assistant with the Aboukir Land Reclam¬ 
ation Co , near Alexandria, Egypt, and Mr John C Leslie 
assistant conservator of forests in southern Nigerla.li 

The approach 6f the new sessions at polytechnic* and 
similar institutes Is heralded by the appearance of calendars 
and prospectuses, several of which have been received 
within the past feW days At the fiirkMck College, 
Chancery Lane, the session will commence oij Monday, 
Ortober 3, when an inaugural address wdl.be delivered by 
Dr J E Mackenzie on “ The Influence of Pgre Science on 
Progress " The class-rooms and laboratories of the college 
will afterwards be open to inspection, and demonstrations 
will be given A eourse in scienre with practical work has 
been organised to give cnmplete preparation in metallurgy 
and mining for those qualifying for the mining profession 
It is sahsfactoi) to know that within the last few years 
valuable reference libraries have been provided for the 
separate departments of science, these have been aided by 
grants from the County Council His Majesty’s Treasury 
recently presented lo the college forty-nine volume* of the 
scientific results of the Challenger Expedition 

Three prospectuses have been received from the South¬ 
western Polytechnic, referring respectively to the day college 
for men and women, day school for boys and girls, and 
evening classes lhe principal of the polytechnic Is Mr 
S Skinner lhe courses at the day college are arranged 
to ouupy three years On entering the student has to state 
whether he wishes to be trained as a mechanical, civil, or 
electrical engineer, or as a consulting or Industrial chemist 
In any of these cases he will find mapped out for him a 
complete course of study, involving laboratory instruction, 
tutorial work, attendance at lectures, exercises in mathe¬ 
matics, geometrical, mechanical and architectural drawing, 
and Iqffruction in the workshops 

] Roy Sac Prja, ro' lid p 131, 1893, ‘'ScienuAe Papers," vtt] 
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In the “ Announcements ” of the Northampton Institute, 
Londpn, E^., ^ table 19 given showing the courses which 
should*tt^ijaken' by various 1 1 a sses of technical students 
This, Ae 'Well apM|Che<sound advice given in many parte of 
the prospfectda ft'arms and methods of study, should be 
of great assistance in guiding the energies of students in 
right directions Among the new developments of the 
Institute are dav courses in technical optic.9 These are 
believed lo be the first complete day courses in technical 
Optics attempted in this 01 any other country In 
mechanical and electrical engineering complete day courses 
extending over four years are arranged In mechanical 
engineering full evening courses for automobiles, their 
design, construction, and working, are offered The courses 
in 5 Criatui.il engineering have been re-modelled ihe 
evening rour*.es in electrical engineering have also been re¬ 
modelled, the complete course now covering five years 

The Board of Education has issued the following list of 
candidates successful in this year’s competition for the 
Whitworth scholarships and exhibitions —Scholarships, 
125/ a year each (tenable for three years) 1 Walter A Scoble, 
London, Hei bert G Tisdall, Bedford, James Cunningham, 
Glasgow, Aichibald D Alexander, Portsmouth Exhibi¬ 
tions, 50I (tenablA forgone year) Sidney R Dight, 
Plymouth Edwin S Crump, Wolverhampton, Harold H 
Pernng, Devonport, Sidney H E Mav, Portsmouth, 
William B Wood, Sheernefts, Alexander ll Horno, Edin¬ 
burgh, Leslie G Milnec, London, John Wharton, Leeds, 
Thomas A Colville, Chathaft\; Edward L Macklin, Ports¬ 
mouth , William D McLaren* Gldfcgow, Arthur A Rowsc, 
Southsea, Arthur Rose, Portsmouth , Andrew Robertson, 
Fleetwood, Lancs , Ernest J Burkton, London, Roderick 
Ferguson, Sunderland, William Browning, Halifax, 
William Dawson, Glasgow, Herbert G Taylor, Oldham, 
Sydney Moor, Devonport, Harold H Broughton, Brighton , 
Robert C P Brjcknell, Devonport, William E Dommetr, 
Southsea , John S Mack ay, Liverpool , Harry D Marlow, 
Plumstead, Kent, Herbert E Sothcott, Portsmouth, Sidney 
G Winn, London , Samuel W Orford, Sheerness, Thomas 
Fell, Bootle, Chauncy H Sumner, London 

At the annual meeting of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers, held at Birmingham on September 14, Prof. 
R At S Redinayne described the courses of instruction and 
study of the mining department of the University of 
Birmingham The full three years 1 curriculum haB been 
constructed on the principle of giving a thorough grounding 
In pure science during the first two years (with instruction 
In the theory and practice of mining), and devoting the third 
and last year entirely to the application of the scientific 
knowledge so acquired to engineering^—mining, mechanical, 
civil, electrical, and metallurgical—all specuftising and re¬ 
search work being relegated to a post-graduate or fourth 
year The first year’s work is devoted to such subjects as 
prospecting and boring, sinking, underground development 
and systems of working, surface and underground transport 
of minerals, winding, drainage, ventilation, sorting and 
screening of minerals, and surveying and planning During 
the second year the details of colliery and mine management 
and mining jurisprudence are considered, in addition to 
which there 1* an advanced course in surveying and 
planning To the third year is consigned the study of the 
foreign coal and metal mining conditions, and the dressing 
and preparation of fuels and ores for the market There Is 
a summer school of practical mining in every long vacation, 
Ihe object being to devote several weeks in each year entirely 
to the detailed study of the plant and methods of working 
of a particular class of important mines, so that students 
may see for themselves in actual practice much that they 
have had described to them in the lecture theatre and class¬ 
rooms An experimental coal-mine has been constructed a 
few feet below the surface, with which it is connected by a 
downcast and upcast shaft The workings, the area of 
which somewhat exceeds three-quarters of an acre, will be 
ventilated by a single-inlet Capell fan, driven at 500 revolu¬ 
tions per minute by an electrtc motor of ao horse-power, 
coupled direct, and they will he drained by a small electric 
pump placed at the bottom of the downcast shaft The chief 
use to which this piece of apparatus will be put will be to 
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enable practical instruction to be given in underground 
surveying and levelling, and connecting surface and under¬ 
ground surveys , and for demonstrating and investigating the 
peculiarities of mine-ventilation, such as the splitting of 
air currents and directing their course, the resistance to air 
currents, the loss of pressure due to friction, and the 
characteristics of mechanically produced ventilation 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

PAHIb 

Academy or Sciences, September ia —M Mascarf in jhe 

chair —On the comparative morphography of the cartila¬ 
ginous cell Joannes Chatln. The author disputes the 
generall) accepted view that the normal shape of the 
Lartilage cell is ovoid or spheroidal in the higher vertebrates, 
and shows that in cartilage from the badger there are un¬ 
doubted examples of the stelliform type of cell —The in¬ 
fluence of grafting on the composition of the grape, 
G Curtoi. Cleai evidence of differences m physical and 
chemical composition between grafted and non-grafted 
grapes has been obtained, and the facts observed explain 
the more rapid ngemg of wines from grafted vines, and also 
their greater sensitiveness to pathogenic ferments—Simple 
traumatic dislocation of the atlas on the axis on a skeleton 
found in a megalith of Vendee Marcel BAudowInu— 
Observations on the preceding note , M Lannelotifua. 
The author regards the effects noted as probablv due to 
post mortem rhanges 
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PETROLEUM 

The Qil Fields of Russia, and the Russian Petroleum 
Industry By A, Beeby Thompson, A M I M E 
Pp. xViu + 504; plates and maps. (London Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, 1904.) Price 3/ y net 
l T'HE aspect of this large and attractive, well printed, 
A and freely illustrated addition to the enormous 
literature of the Russian oil fields (which extends to 
many hundreds of books and articles) excites hopes of 
a comprehensive summary of the principal facts dis¬ 
persed through the unwieldy mass of record, and ».f a 
forqiulation of the laws of which those facts are the 
tangible expression Such a summary is a great 
desideratum, for, apart from, the polyglot condition of 
the recorded information, and the difficulty of access 
to the original sources in the files of Caucasian journals 
and unpublished records, the subject is one demanding 
the conjoint forces of the geologist, the chemist, and 
the physicist, whilst the past has shown that con¬ 
clusions reached by the study of any of these branches 
Separately may directly traverse those based on other 
categories of data 

The title-page sets forth the aim of the work as a 
practical handbook on the exploration, exploitation, 
and management of Russian oil properties, with 
collateral considerations on the origin of the petroleum 
and the modes of its utilisation as fuel The statistics 
of production constitute Appendix A (pp 399-432), and 
forty-five pages of official regulations form Appendix B, 
which is followed by some useful tables of physical and 
other data, and a few pages treating of the latest 
developments in exploration and utilisation 

The value of the work lies principally in its technical 
element, based on several 1 years 1 practical experience 
in the region, whilst it merits attention, with or with¬ 
out acceptance, on the scientific side, which is dealt 
with somewhat too theoretically In regard to 
geological matter the treatise is disappointing, as we 
have an excels of general lithological detail, but the 
scantiest stratigraphical information Fuller indica¬ 
tions in this respect, with less and better founded 
speculation as to primaeval conditions of deposition, 
would have made the book of higher utility in regard 
to Its fi^st stated aim, that of assistance in exploration 
for oil For this accurate details of composition and 
structure (including correlation from point to point) 
are essential, and such are regrettably absent from the 
work under consideration. 

We must demur, at the outset, to the alleged con- 
formability of the Aralo-Caspian surface-beds to the 
oil-bearing Ohgocene and Lower Miocene strata, a 
view which is probably the cause of the author's re¬ 
jection of Ihe anticlinal structure as the predominant 
factor in concentrating the petroleum along the axes 
of Aexure. assumption (p. 60) of the existence of 
syndines equally rich with the anticlines is one not 
warranted by the results of operations in anj oil field 
of known structure, and therefore where, as in the 
Baku fields, the structure of the petroliferous senes is 
Aasked by an unbonformable superincumbent mass, 
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the flexures in which are discordant in* Strike > with 
those of the subjacent rocks, positive * f pro¬ 
ductive synclinals may legitimately be" in 

place of mere hypothetical surmise Alexis ten ce of 
such beyond the depth accessible by tiu: drill. The 
natural exudations, mud volcanoes, and gas discharges 
are all situated on anticlinal axes, exposed by denuda¬ 
tion of the Quaternary cover 

We cannot, for the simplest of chronological reasons, 
accept the suggestion of the oleaginous quality of the 
sturgeon and other Caspian fish as having any bear¬ 
ing whatever on the origin of the Caucasian petroleum 
(p 64), and no evidence is advanced of kinship of the 
Ohgocene with the existing ichthyofauna (It is not 
imagined, per contra t that caviare is a modified 
bitumen ) 

Briefly reviewing various theories as to the origin 
of petroleum, and noting the possibility of its being of 
different source in separate areas, the author wholly 
rejects, on adequate geological grounds, the hypothesis 
of inorganic origin, whilst from the scarcity in the 
senes of the remains either of fibrous ^vegetation or 
of diatoms, he doubts the contribution, from the 
vegetable kingdom, of much, if any, of the enormous 
bulk of Caucasian petroleum The large percentage 
of carbonate and phosphate of lime in the rocks points, 
on the other hand, to abundant animal life, but the 
author, gratuitously assuming the solian character of 
the oil sands, gives, we think, too much rein to imagin¬ 
ation in invoking periodical sandstorms from hypo¬ 
thetical deserts to effect sudden extinction of thpse 
deep-sea organisms over limited areas, andy their 
entombment in similarly limited patches of tile" de¬ 
posited sand, now converted into 11 pockets ” charged 
with the resulting petroleum. The belief In catas¬ 
trophic hecatombs of this nature is some three gener¬ 
ations out of date, and can only be regarded a£ a super¬ 
stition Not only is the abnormally lenticular structure 
of the oil sands hypothetical, the data obtained by 
boring being equally explicable by reference to fault¬ 
ing, but sandstorms that should, for a few soore yards 
only, saturate a deep sea to the degree of suffocation 
of its denizens, must have been evoked by the Genius 
of Destruction from Arabian or other Oriental deserts, 
and the existence of such deserts in Ohgocene times, 
when continuous sea united the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans in these latitudes, is more than doubtful; 

In dealing with the Grosny field, and the isolated 
spots in Daghestan that have yielded evidence of oil 
the author mentions the difference fn lithological 
character between these and the Baku fields, but withf 
out the explanatory information that these northern 
fields are of a different geological series, the LoWer 
Miocene, whereas most, if not all, thu Baku oil cornea 
from Ohgocene beds, though traces of Miocene otedr 
in the southern part of the province. 

The term 11 excitement 11 is applied by the author In 
a new technical sense to designate the disturbance of 
the equilibrium of a region by the rapid discharger 
through borings, of fluids and discrete solids previously 
under great pressure, and the effect of the sudden 
arrests and renewals of the flow owing to tempttteuy 
chokings of the exit. The widespread vibrations pro. 
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The physiological effects produced by the radium 
salts are described in considerable detail, and the 
author looks for important applications in this direc¬ 
tion Thus, whilst the book is addressed to all those 
Who are likely to be interested in the subject, especial 
care has been taken to state in detail those observ¬ 
ations that are of importance to students of medicine 
and surgery The developments that have taken place 
in recent years in the application of physical methods 
to the cure of disense justify the argument, which 
forms the main part of Prof. d'Arsonval's preface, that 
the study of physics should occupy an important place 
in a medical curriculum 

Chemical Laboratories for Schools By D. S 
Mecnair, Ph D , B Sc Pp 24. (London 1 George 
Bell and Sons, 1904 ) Price 6d, 

On the title-page of this little pamphlet are the words 
11 Hints to teachers as to the method of planning and 
fitting-up a school laboratory and of conducting a 
school bourse in chemistry 11 As the term 11 schopl 
laboratory " is extremely vague, each school or group 
of schools nowadays having a definite place in an 
organised system of education, some indication of the 
class of teacher to which the author wishes to appeal 
would have been advisable Apparently the instruc¬ 
tion is to be essentially of an elementary nature, and 
judging by the numerous suggestions regarding 
balances, weights, &c., weighing operations occupy an 
important place in the work 

'Die chief features and fittings of the laboratory are 
briefly dealt with in a simple manner One notices 
that several dimensions, such as width of benches, 
height of bcnch-shelves, &c , are somewhat less than 
those usually adopted More information might have 
been given regarding inexpensive materials suitable 
fQr pipes and other surfaces exposed to chemicals and 
fumes For drain-pipes, fireclay or glass-lined iron is 
suggested; the former is seldom employed, as stone¬ 
ware Is found to be less porous, and on iron a coating 
of Dr Angus Smith's mixture is generally preferred 
to a hard, brittle lining of glass, 

A plan is giveit of a laboratory for twenty pupils 
it is probably from an existing building, but to place 
17-foot benches with one end against the wall is not 
an ideal arrangement, and another side-window 
appears desirable; continuous desks would be cheaper 
and more convenient than dual desks arranged en btoc 
Much admirable advice is given regarding the 
management of practical classes Finally, considerable 
space is devoted to a carefully compiled list of the 
apparatus and chemicals required for a class of twenty 
upils; each piece of apparatus is approximately priced, 
ut the allowance for some items is liberal 
After all, the contents of this pamphlet seem more 
suitable to be included in the author’s M Introduction 
to Chemistry ” than for separate publication, even at 
the low price of sixpence 

Photo Printing, By Hector Maclean, F.R P S 
Pp 100. (London. L Upcott Gill, 1904,) Price 
is net. 

This is a second and revised edition of the author's 
11 Popular Photographic Printing Processes, M and 
forms a practical guide to the use of the leading kinds 
of the so-called printing-out papers, as well as bromide 
papers, platinum papers, and carbon tissues We 
notice that no reference is made to "’ozotype," though 
this is a carbon process that has been growing in favour 
for some years, and the materials for its practice are 
supplied commercially. The volume is what it claims 
to be, namely, a practical guide to the use of com¬ 
mercial papers, and a condensed price-list of the goods 
of the principal makers is added to each chapter. It 
may be safely recommended to those who wish to print 
tty the processes described, for the author is himself a 
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practical worker, and has evidently bestowed consider¬ 
able care on the collection of the informatibh that lie 
gives Deviations from strictly practical direettontf^fcr^ 
rare and generally unfortunate,-if not uninteUiglbl£ r 
These are a few details to which we would lake 
exception. The expression “ half (he foregoing 
temperature ” may convey the meaning intended, out 
it is incorrect The use of " photo" in the title 
as a separate word instead of as a prefix is tin- 
necessary and objectionable The statement that 
“ gelatino-ehlonde prints may be completely washed in 
ten minutes, provided ’’ , &c , is set down as a 

fact, though we think the evidence is rather againet 
it so far as practical work is concerned. Much less 
are we prepared to accept the statement that thi'ee 
changes of water, allowing one ounce in each bath 
for each quarter-plate print, will serve to free the prvnta 
M as completely as possible from ‘hypo.’” The 
classification of platinum printing as a “ partly print 
out ” process is an illustration of the purely 
11 practical ,v character of the work 

Qiuvrcs saentifiques de L Lorenz Edited and 
annotated by H Valentmer Vol ii Second 
Fascicule Pp xxu +319-583, with portrait. 
(Copenhagen : Lehmann and Stage, 1904 ) 

This concluding fraction of the papers of Lorenz is 
prefaced with an interesting critical account of his 
life and works. We see me young Lorenz largely 
self-taught, preferring to work out problems in¬ 
dependently, although the result was usually to find 
out that they had been solved long before It was in 
this laborious way that his mathematical gifts were de¬ 
veloped. Owing to indifference to the usual courses 
of instruction, there was little sympathy between him 
and his teachers, and he left the Copenhagen Poly¬ 
technic without distinction Be that as it may, by 
the year 1887 he had become a Councillor of State, and 
had received the honorary degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy of the University of Upsala 

Lorenz's scientific works are, m the mam, on mathe¬ 
matical physics—sometimes leaning to the mathe¬ 
matical side, sometimes to the physical side, The 
editor of the present collection is alive to the lack of 
lucidity which characterises many of these Tnis is 
especially so when no experiments are forthcoming by 
which the results obtained can be tested 
The best known of his papers have appeared in pre¬ 
ceding fascicules The present one contains those of 
more mathematical interest Of these the most im¬ 
portant is probably one on the development of arbitrary 
functions by means of given functions, these being tfe 
functions of Bessel. Other memoirs are on the com¬ 
pensation of errors of observation, and analytic^ 
researches on the number of prime numbers. Lorenz's 
genius was, however, essentially physical j and 
although many of his mathematical conclusions are 
valid, they have been reached by insight more than 
by the application of logic such as a mathematician 
demands. 

A portrait is presented with this instalment of the 
collection. 

Botany Rambles . Part 111 In the Autumn By 

Ella Thomson Pp. 251—377. (London. Horace 
Marshall and Son, 1904.) Price u, 

This is the third of a series of simple books in which 
the parts and functions of common wiki plants are 
described for young readers. The present book is con¬ 
cerned chiefly with seeds and the means by which 
thev are dispersed Children who read the pages 
will have their attention directed to many points 
commonly overlooked, and if they test the statement# 
by personal'observation and practice! study—as they 
are advised to do—they will be given both knowledge 
and pleasure* 1 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. , 

fflbi tSdttOf does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature* 
No notice ii taken of anonymous communications ] 

Avenge Number of.Kinsfolk In each Degree 
, What is the average number of brothers, sisters, uncles, 
nephew®, nieces, first cousins, flic, that each person 
possesses? I had occasion to compute this for a particular 
collection of persons , the results were so far unexpected as to 
show that the question deserved a consideration which it has 
no 4 yet received, so far as I am aware The problem proved 
easy enough in the end, but not at first, for there are other 
ways of attacking it, in which I blundered and lost time 
The simplest conditions that will serve for a general 
theory are those of a supposed population (1) the numbers 
of which are statistically constant in successive generations, 
(s) the generations of which do not overlap, and (3) which 
are “completed” by having wholly passed into history, 
and again (4) where every person is taken into account, at 
whatever age he or she may have died It will be a further 
jgTC*t simplification if it be allowed (5) to suppose the males 
and females to be equal in number, and in all respects to 
admit of similar statistical treatment. This need be oniy 
a provisional way of looking at the problem, for It will be 
seen that corrections can easily be introduced if desired 
It will much facilitate matters to begin by dealing 
exclusively with either the male or the female half of the 
population, leaving the other half to follow suit We will 
begin with the females 

Let d be the average number of female children born of 
each woman who is a mother, so if there be n mothers In 
fhe population the total number of females in the next 
generation will be nd How many of these latter will prove 
fertile of female children? On the supposition of statistical 
'constancy, the number of mothers in the two generations 
will be trie same, therefore d out of the nd will be fertile of 
female children; conversely, the probability that any one 
of these female children will herself bear one or more 
female children =1 fd t As a test of this, the average 
number of fertile daughters to each mother will be 
rfxi/d = i, as it should be 

Next, as regards sisterhoods Each mother bears on the 
average d female and d male children, or ad Individuals in 
all Each of these will have ad^i brothers and sisters, 
and half that number of sisters, namely, d-ft 

The syllable ji will be used to express 11 sisters ” with¬ 
out regard to age or fertility, and si* to express “ sisters 
who are fertile of female children ”, similarly da and da f for 
daughters 

The number therefore of si Is d —of st f it is (d—i)/d, of 
da it is d, of daf it is 1. The number of me', or of mothers 
to a child, is r of course, 1, and there Is no occasion for using 
me t as a mother must be fertile 
A few examples of results are given in the following 
table; it could have been extended indefinitely, but these 
are quite sufficient for drawing conclusions — 


Specific kuuhipa 


Average number in each 


Ancestry— 

me* (mother) i 

mi* me* (mother's mother) I * I 

me’ me* me? I x I x I 


Collaterals— 
m (listen) 

am' (mother's inters) 

me' md st 

si* da (sister's daughters) 

mdsf d* 
ss* da* da 

Descendants— 

da (daughters) 

da’ da (daughter's daughters) 

da’ da* da 


(d-i) 

ix(d-l) 

ixix(rf-i) 

(d-i)/dxd 

1 x(d~\)ldxd 

(d-i)fdxixs{d\ 


d 

txd 
1 x I xd 


d 

d 

d 


The foregoing remarks and table are equally applicable to 
males if bro (brother) is substituted for si, son for do, 
fa (father) for me 

It will, then, be understood that each mother, father, 
or fertile couple has, on the average, d sons and d 
daughters, Or ad children altogether, of whom 1 is a fertile 
son, 1 a fertile daughter, and that the others die without 
issue In the collection mentioned above, the value of d 
was about aft, that is to Bay, an average family consisted 
of about 5 children, which is a usual estimate 

It is unnecessary to prolong thfese remarks by considering 
the minor corrections to be supplied on account of the hypo¬ 
theses not being strictly accordant with observation. The 
two most Important of these relate to populations that are 
not stationary, and to the allowance to be made for In¬ 
equality in number of the sexes There are others hardly 
worth even the trouble of describing, being utterly Insensible 
in rough work 

The general results are that kinships fall Into three 
distinct groups —(1) direct ancestry, (a) collaterals of all 
kinds, (3) direct descendants, and that the number of in¬ 
dividuals in each specific kinship in these classes Is re¬ 
spectively 1, d— 4 , and d. Also that d = aj may be accepted 
as a reasonable and not Infrequent value To determine the 
number of individuals In eacn general kinship, the appro¬ 
priate tabular number must be multiplied by the number 
of species that the genus contains, thus there are two 
species of aunts, me si and fa si (mother's sisters and 
father's sisters), each of which has the tabular number of 
d-i, therefore the average number of aunts is twice that 
Amount, or id— i, which, in the above case of d^s, is equal 
to 4 Francis Galton 


The Mendelian Quarter. 

A few weeks ago we heard in Section D at the Cam¬ 
bridge meeting of the British Association a paper by Mr 
A. D. Darbishlre on the bearing of his experiments in 
crossing Japanese waltzing and albino mice on Menddlan 
theory He told us that on that theory we should expect 
a quarter of the offspring of the hybrids to be albinos—and 
we found them albinos—and a quarter of the offspring of the 
hybrids to waltz—and they did wait* Somebody protested 
sotto voce, and Mr* Darbishlre added 14 a rough quarter 
Since that meeting I have been looking up the matter, for 
the point seems to me of great interest, and this la what 
l find In a recent paper by Mr* Darbishlre In tha Manchester 
Memoirs, “ On the Bearing of Mendelian Principles of 
Heredity on Current Theories of the Origin of Species, 
vol xlvlii p 13 — 11 Let us consider the offspring of hybrids 
, . Secondly with regard to their progression, we should 

expect to find as per cent waltzing mice this if very 
roughly what happens; Now let us look at the off¬ 
spring of hybrids from both points of view at the same 
time one mouse in every four is an albino; One in every 
four is a Waltzer, so we should expect one in every sixteen 
to be an albino wdlteer Now these albino WaltieVa are 
new things . , M and then Mr Darbishlre Wlls us tha^ 
he has been unable to get offspring from them 

Here, from a quarter, we hove got to a quarter very 
roughly,” but still 14 one mouse In ever) four is a welteer. ' 
I must confess that Mr Darblshlre's “ rough 

excited me to look further, and these ore the wor dsj - 

describing some actual experiments on these fitted — 
“ Waltsing occurs In only 07 out of the 535 Individuals 
resulting from the union of hybrids When we compare 
this with the number of pink eyed Individuals (131^134) or 
of albinos (137) we see that the proportion of waltzing 
individuals cannot be regarded as a possible quarter The 
probable 1 error of the expectation that a quarter of the 
individuals will^ waltz Is, bn the Mendelian hypothesis, 
o674*v4x 1^55$ = 6 88 only, an< * the observed deviation 
19 138 75—97*4 f 75, the odda against so great a deviation 
being rather more than 50,000 to 1. As the result here 
obtained differs from Mendelian expectation in tl^e same 
direction as that already obtained by von Guatta qqd 1 to an 
extent consistent with the agreement of both, the evidence 
that the waltzing character dots not segregate fft MeiideUan 
proportions is very strong ” r 

The sentences In Italics are not in italics in the 7 original. 
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but I want to emphasise them The words quoted are from 
an article on the “ Result of Crossing Japanese Waltzing 
with Albino Mice " In Miametnkm, vol ill, p. 20 The 
writer appears to be a Mr, A D Darblshire of Oxford, 
not of Manchester The one Mr Darbishire considers 
that the proportions cannot be regarded as a possible 
quarter, the other that a rough quarter, or “ one mouse 
in every four," 19 waltzing Mr Darbishire of Man¬ 

chester experts that one in every sixteen of the offspring 
of the hybrids will be an albino waltzer, and then proceeds 
to state that he has so far been unable to breed from these 
albino waltzers Reading his paper, I presumed he would 
have told us had he not found albino waltzers to be 1 in 16 
Consulting, however, Mr Darbishire of Oxford, I find he 
had 20 instead of 35 albino waltzers among his 555 off-1 
spring \ presume that 20 = 35 1E > a “ rough 11 sixteenth 
to our Manchester author, while he of Oxford would doubt¬ 
less have been able to tell us that the odds against such 
an underestimate were two or three hundred to one 1 Which 
writer shall a member of the inquiring general public tmsl? 
Or, if the two writers should be the same, must we assume 
that in Oxford, under the influence of home recessive 
biometer, Mr Darbishire failed to see that 97 in 555 was 
a reasonable quarter, or 20 in 555 a reasonable sixteenth, 
but that he has learnt in Manchester, or perhaps in Cam¬ 
bridge from some dominant an.esthetist, that these things 
really are so 9 

But if 97 be not even roughly 139, or 20 approximately 
35, would it not be well at once to admit that the waltzing 
habit corresponds to a compound allelomorph, one element 
of which, the chorophore t may be credited to any mouse, 
but only becomes patent when combined with the chorogen 
to form the true waltzing habit? I am not sure this will 
work, but perhaps Mr Darbishire will give it a trial 
Should this in turn fail, a metaphysician might help him 
out of these procrustean difficulties by analysing straight¬ 
forward advance into right-handed and left-handed elements, 
each with its own chorophore and chorogen—but I must 
not anticipate the details of such a remarkable progression 
at present Karl Fearer. 


The ft-Raye, 

The inability of a large number of skilful experimental 
physicists to obtain any evidence whatever of the existence 
of the n-rays, and the continued publication of papers 
announcing new and still more remarkable properties of the 
rnys, prompted me to pay a visit to one of the laboratories 
in which the apparently peculiar conditions necessary for 
the manifestation of this most elusive form of radiation 
appear to exist 1 went, I must confess, in a doubting 
frame of mind, but with the hope that I might be convinced 
of the reality of the phenomena, the accounts of which 
have been read <With so much scepticism 

After spending three hours or more in witnessing various 
experiments, I am not only unable to report a single observ¬ 
ation which appeared to indicate the existence of the rays, 
but left with a very firm conviction that the few experi¬ 
menters who have obtained positive results have been in 
Mime way deluded 

A somewhat detailed report of the experiments which 
were shown to me, together with my own observations, may 
be of interest to the many physicists who have spent days 
and weeks in fruitless efforts to repeat the remarkable ex¬ 
periments which have been described In the scientific journals 
of the past year 

The first experiment which it was my privilege to witness 
was the supposed brightening 0/ a small electric spark when 
the n-rays were concentrated on it by means 0/ an aluminium 
lens The spark was placed behind a small screen of 
ground glass to diffuse the light, the luminosity of which 
was supposed to change when the hand was interposed 
between the spark and the source of the n-rays. 

It was claimed that this was most distinctly noticeable, 
yet 1 wsi unable to detect the slightest change Thi* was 
explained as due to a lack of sensitiveness of my eyes, gnd 
to test the matter 1 suggested that the attempt be mdde to 
announce the exact moments at -which I introduced my hand 
into the path 6 f the rays, by observing the screen, ''In rib 
case was a correct answer given, the screen being announced 
as bright and dark in alternation when my hand was held 
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motionless In the path of the rays, while the fluctuation* 
observed when I moved my hand bore no relation whatever 
to its movements, 

I was shown a number of photographs which showed the 
brightening of the image, and a plate was exposed in my 
presence, but they were made, It seems to me, under .con¬ 
ditions which admit of many sources of error In the firs t 
place, the brilliancy of the sparle fluctuates all the time by 
an amount which I estimated at 25 per cent , which alone 
would make accurate work impossible 

Secondly, the two images (with n-rays and without) ore 
built of “ instalment exposures i' 1 of five seconds each, the 
plate holder bang shifted back and forth by hand every 
five seconds It appears to me that It is quite possible that 
the difference in the brilliancy of the images is due to a 
cumulative favouring of the exposure of one of the images, 
which may be quite unconscious, but may be governed by 
the previous knowledge of the disposition of the apparatus 
The claim is made that all accidents of this nature are made 
impossible by changing the conditions, i e. bv shifting the 
positions of the screens , but it must be remembered that 
the experimenter is aware of the change, and mar be un¬ 
consciously influenced to hold the plate holder a fraction of 
u second longer on one side than on the other I feel very 
sure that if a series of experiments were made jointly in 
this laboratory by the originator of the photographic ex¬ 
periments and Profs Rubens and bummer, whose failure 
to repeat them is well known, the source of the error would 
be found 

I was next shown the experiment or the deviation of the 
rays by an aluminium prism The aluminium lens was re¬ 
moved, and a screen of wet cardboard furnished with a 
vertical slit about 3 mm wide put In its place In front of 
the slit stood the prism, which was supposed not only to 
bend the sheet of rays, but to spread it out into a spectrum, 
lhe positions of the deviated rays were located by a narrow 
vertiral line of phosphorescent paint, perhaps o 5 mm wide, 
on a piece of dry cardboard, which was moved along by 
means of a small dividing engine It was claimed that a 
movement of the screw corresponding to a motion of [ess 
than o 1 of a millimetre was sufficient to cause the 
phosphorescent line to change in luminosity when it was 
moved across the n-ray spectrum, and this with a slit a or 
3 mm wide I expressed surprise that a rav bundle 3 mm 
in width could be split up into a spectrum with maxima and 
minima less than 01 of a millimetre apart, and was told 
that this was one of the inexplicable and astounding proper¬ 
ties of the rays I was unable to see an\ change whatever 
in the brilliancy of the phosphorescent line as I moved it 
along, and I subsequently found that the removal of the 
prism (we were in a dark room) did not seem to interfere 
in any way with the location of the maxima and minima in 
the deviated ( !) ray bundle 

1 then suggested that an attempt be made to determine 
by means of the phosphorescent screen whether I had placed 
the prism with its refracting edge to the right or the left, 
but neither the experimenter nor his assistant determined 
the position correctly m a single case (three trials were 
made) This failure was attributed to fatigue 

I was next shown an experiment of a different nature 
A small screen on .which a number of circles had been painted 
with luminous paint was placed on the table in the dark 
room The approach of a large steel file was supposed to 
alter the appearance of the spats, causing them to appear 
more distinct and less nebulous 1 could see no change 
myself, though the phenomenon was described as open to no 
question, the change being very marked Holding the file 
behind my back, I moved my arm slightly towards and 
away from the screen The same changes were described 
by my colleague, A clock face in a dimly lighted room 
was believed to become much more distinct and brighter 
when the file was held before the eyes, owing to some 
peculiar effect which the rays emitted by the file exerted 
on the retina I was unable to see the slightest change, 
though my colleague said that he could see the hands dis¬ 
tinctly when he held the file near his eyes, while they ivere 
quite invisible when the file was removed. The room vyas 
dimly lighted by a gas jet turned down low, which mode 
blank experiments impossible My colleague could see the 
change just as well when I held the file before bit face, and 
the substitution of a piece of wood of the same size -and 
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shafw as the file In no way Interfered with the experiment 
I substitution was of count! unknown to the observer 
f am obliged to confess that I left the laboratory with a 
distinct feeling of depression, not only having failed to see 
a single experiment of a convincing nature, but with the 
almost certain Conviction that all the changes in the 
luminosity or distinctness! of sparks and phosphorescent 
screens (which furnish tH& only evidence of ri-rays) are 
purely imaginary It seems strange that after a years work 
on the subject not a single experiment has been devised 
which can in any way convince a critical observer that the 
rays exist at all To be sure the photographs are offered 
as an objective proof of die effect of tne rays upon the 
luminosity of the spark Tne spark, however, vanes greatly 
In Intensity from moment to moment, and the manner in 
which the exposures are made appears to me to be especially 
favourable to the introduction of errors in the total time of 
exposure which each image receives 1 am unwilling also 
to believe that a change of intensity which the average eye 
cannot detect when the n-raya are Hashed 11 on ” and <( off " 
will be brought out as distinctly in photographs as la the 
cose on the plates exhibited 

Experiments could be easily devised which would settle 
the matter beyond all doubt; for example, the following — 
Let two screens be prepared, one composed of two sheets 
of thin aluminium with a few sheets of wet paper between, 
the whole hermetically sealed with wax along the edges 
The other screen to be exactly similar, containing, however, 
drv paper 

Let a dozen 01 more photographs be taken with the two 
screens, the person exposing the plates being ignorant of 
which screen was used in each case One of tne screens 
being opaque to the n-rays, the other transparent, the re¬ 
sulting photographs would tell the story Two observers 
would be required, one to change the screens and keep a 
record of the one used in each case, the other to expose the 
plates 

The same screen should be used for two or three successive 
exposures, in one or more cases, and it should be made 
impossible for the person exposing the plates to know in 
any way whether a change had been made or not 

I feel very sure that a day spent on some such experiment 
as this would show that the variations in the density on the 
photographic plate had no connection with the screen used 
Why cannot the experimenters who obtain results with 
n-rays and those who do not try a senes of experiments 
Together, as was done only last year by Cremieu and Pender, 
when doubt had been expressed about the reality of the 
Rowland effect? R W Wood 

Brussels September 21 

Porpita In the Indian Seaa, 

During five voyages to and from the East, I have been 
interested in watching for fund not always seeing) a species 
of Porpita common in the Red Sea, on the coasts of India, 
Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula From the deck of a 
steamer the colony, only the flat disc of which is visible, 
appears like a floating counter of bone or ivory When 
examined at close quarters it has a greyish metallic lustre, 
and Is seen to be surrounded with an aureole of azure 
tentacles, the tips of which are green So long ago as 
l{79 1 Thomas Stevens appears to have remarked upon this 
animal (though he did not recognise its animal nature) as 
being one of the signs by which the vicinity of land might 
be known on the Indian coasts During the monsoon, even 
in comparatively fine weather, this Porpita, so far as my 
observations go, completely disappears from the surface. 
It would seem to follow that the colony is an annual growth, 
as it has no power of sinking, and very feeble, if any, means 
Of independent progression This Is borne out by an observ¬ 
ation I was able to make on the shore at Colombo on 
July 15 last. On that date, when the monsoon bad already 
been in progress for some weeks, the beach along the Galle 
face, which is open to the foil force of the monsoon, was 
covered with biscuit-like discs, which 1 had no difficulty In 
recognising, from the sculpturing on their surface and the 
characteristic appearance In cro9s-sectlon f as those of 
Pbrpita. They had quite lost their silvery appearance, and 

1 gae Beasley* 11 Tuple end TnwU," 19031 p. 19B. 
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were very brittle, no trace of the living tissues of the 
animal remained There were, however, large numbers of 
other Siphonophora, too decomposed for even partial 
identification (but obviously belonging to a different section 
of the group), mingled with the discs My friend Dr. J H 
Ashworth tells me that he has observed much the same 
thing in the Mediterranean with regard to Velelia, and it 
appears that Agassiz records having seen a broad, )A\ie. band 
of Velelia along the shores of Florida, but I have not the 
reference at hand Nelson Annandale 

Indian Museum, Calrutta, August 22 


On van ’I Hoff's Law of Osmotic Pressure. 

Van 't Hoff imagines that a substance dissolved In a 
fluid medium behaves as if it were in a vacuum, and so 
exerts on the walls of the containing vessel a pressure which 
is precisely that which it would exert were the solvent 
imagined removed and the dissolved substance Imagined 
present in a gaseous form 

The pressure thus exerted on the walls oF the vessel Is 
called the " osmotic pressure ” Many authors of great 
mathematical repute have seriously questioned the correct¬ 
ness of van 't Hoff's views, and they find it exceedingly 
difficult to see how a dissolved substance can be present in 
the solvent in a state similar to the gaseous state 

For example, Prof O E Meyer (" Kinetic Theory of 
Lases/ 1 p 367, Eng trans , 1896) remarks —■" . osmotic 

pressure is not one of the phenomena which the kinetic 
theory of gases has to explain 1 Will also not conceal that 
I do not think van 't Hoff's views of the kinetic nature of 
osmotic pressure to be rorrect For osmose does not arise 
from the kinetic pressure of the dissolved substance, but 
from quite different forces which cannot be neglected " 

I think, however, these authors have neglected an 
important factor which would tend to make the dissolved 
molecules behave as if in a vacuum, and so would tend co 
give physical reality to van 't Hoff’s views 

The factor 1 allude to is the fact that different kinds of 
molecules attract each other with enormously different 
forces For example, the molecules of carbon exert on each 
other an enormous attractive force, as is shown by the 
remarkable hardness and involatility of certain forms of 
carbon Oxygen, hydrogen, helium, and other molecules 
have in comparison but a feeble molecular attraction 

Consider a molecule A in the midst of a swarm of other 
molecules, for example, a molecule in the interior of a 
homogeneous liquid Then if the molecule A be of the 
same nature as the other molecules, each will exert the 
same intensity of attractive forte on the other, and so the 
molecules will all be on an average symmetrically arranged 
about A. The liquid will, in fact, have at every point a 
symmetrical structure If, however, the molecule A be 
different in nature from the neighbouring molecules (as 
occurs In the case of solution), two cases in general occur — 

(1) The molecules of the liquid attract each other more 
strongly than they attract the molecule A 

(2) The molecules of the liquid attract each other less 
strongly than they attract the molecule A 

(1) In this case it is easy to see that under the Influence 
of tne molecular forces the molecules of the Uqutf would 
be drawn away from the molecule A (In precisely Che lame 
way, and for a similar reason, that the molecules of quick¬ 
silver are drawn away from glass), ami so form about A 
a sort of vacuum bubble, ana as A moves forward in the 
liquid the molecules surrounding it would be drawn away, 
and leave a free passage for A, which would thus behave 
very much as If it were actually in a vacuum Here, then, 
van 't Hoff's conception becomes readily intelligible 

(2) In this case molecules of the liquid would combine 
with the molecule A to form an unstable compound, traces 
of which are so often met with In solution, and the com¬ 
bination would proceed until the compound thus formed 
exerted an attractive force on the neighbouring molecules 
equal to or less than the force whltfi the neighbouring 
molecules exert on each other 

When this occurs the case would resolve Itself into case 
(1) previously considered, the unit, however, being now not 
the {dscule A, but the molecular compound or which it 
forms a part. 
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In this connection it fehould be observed that it is a general 
rule that when a molecule adds on atoms to Itself, the 
resultant aggregate of atoms usually exerts an intensity of 
molecular attraction less than that of the original molecule 
For example, high-grade types of combination are nearly 
always more volatile than lower types of combination of 
the same molecular weight Saturated compounds are more 
volatile than unsaturated compounds of the same molecular 
weight Chemically unstable compounds are invariably 
more volatile than stable compounds of the same molecular 
weight, and the addition of atoms to a molecule decreases 
its stability 

The point is discussed fully in a paper which appeared 
in the Chemteal News some time ago (vol. Ixxxix p 24r) 
We should therefore expect to find that when a suhstance 
A in a liquid combines with molecules of the liquid, the 
intensity of the molecular attraction which the new com¬ 
pound exerts would diminish as the number of molecules 
of the liquid added on to the molecule A Increases 

When this is not the case, van J t Hoff’s law cannot be 
obeyed at all closely by the dissolved substance 

Kid, September 6 ("Ieof*rfy Martin 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S 
ANN CAL EXHIBITION 

'T'HIS exhibition will remain open until October 
29 Although the scientific and technical 
section is disappointing, for, taken as a whole, it 
is below the standard of the last few years, there 
are several exhibits that arc well Worth attention 
We are glad to notice an improvement in the 
arrangement each department being kept more 
distinct than heretofore 

Zoological work is better represented than any 
other Captain F D S. Fayrer shows several 
photographs of the daboia (a venomous viper), 
in one of which venom can be distinctly seen 
hanging from the fangs As an example of 
photographic difficulties successfully overcome, the 
11 Flying Sea Gull " of Mr B H Bentley 
should be noticed There are several sets 
of prints illustrating progressive changes The 
( one that will probably be considered the most 
notable is 11 A comparison of a jump of one foot m 
height as executed by a dog and a cat respectively ” 
There are sixteen photographs of each animal show¬ 
ing as many stages of the jump, and they demon¬ 
strate that both animals judge with remarkable 
nicety the rise necessary to clear the obstacle, and 
that the movement of the legs is the same in both 
cases “The^ Embryology or a Chicken , u by Mr 
W. M Martin, is a senes of seventy photographs, 
one by Rontgen rays, some by transmitted light, 
and some by a combination of transmitted and 
reflected light It is clever and useful work which 
must have needed considerable patience for its exe¬ 
cution The Zoological Photographic Club has con¬ 
tributed a number of very interesting and meritorious 
photographs, including One by Mr Douglas English 
ofi the Orkney vole, the last discovered Bntish 
mammal * 

Mr. R H Basket* shows how, by means of a 
simple original such as a piece of lace or a sprig - 
of forget-me-not or bramble, many designs may be 
obtained by the use of mirrors as in a kaleidoscope, 
if tbe multiplied image i# photographed. He says 
that millions of designs may be obtained for the cost 
oUme plates. At truly amateur's view of the matter 
in negjspdng the cost of the Apparatus and the time 
of the worker 1 , 

Colour photography is but poorly represented. - 
A basket of fruit by Mr S-'R. Brewertorr, done by 
the SangeriShepherd Imbibition process, is a notable , 
example, but such fine wprk has been done by this I 
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method that we cannot pass over the background* 
which if not unfortunate in its tint has not heen 
reproduced with the perfection that we expect. "Of 
the specimens of commercial colour work^ theft Is 
little to be said. What is wanted for exhibition is 
the original with its reproduction, produced" with¬ 
out any fine etching or other hand work; then 
we shall be able to see what colour photo¬ 
graphy pure and simple is capable Of, ^ and to 
judge of its progress If the trichromatic prints 
produced by Dr Jumeaux’s process fairly show 
the capabilities of that process, we can only sav that 
it is a long way behind other processes. Photo¬ 
graphers should notice the ** three-colour carbon 
print " by Mr J Gilbert Jackson, as for obvious 
reasons they are not likely often to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing prints produced in this way The 
carbon tissue is triply coated, so that the high Tight* 
show blue, the halt tones, ochre, and the low tones, 
green Of course, ihe colour in the print is in no 
way dependent on the colour of the object The 
interest of the exhibit lies only in the fact that the 
method has been seriously proposed for practical 
work 

A telephotograph of St Paul's showing a direct 
magnification of twenty-four diameters demonstrate* 
excellently the usefulness of this kind of work A 
number of photomicrographs, some Playertype en¬ 
largements, some star maps, and a few other items 
arc all worth examination, but the most notable of 
the remaining exhibits is a series of radiographs 
showing bone diseases by Mr. C Thurstan Holland 
The amount of detail obtained in difficult Cir¬ 
cumstances is remarkable, and the exhibit is further 
praiseworthy as forming a connected whole instead 
of, as we often see, a heterogeneous collection of 
examples that have happened to turn out well We 
regret to notice that there is no apparatus whatever 
in this section of the exhibition Probably th“ 
presence of the trade exhibits in the central court 
is the reason for the disappearance of what used to 
be one of the main sections, but general exhibits by 
the trade do not take the place of a classified selec : 
tion of new apparatus In the central court will be 
found new cameras, or modifications of old ones, by 
several makers, anjl some new sensitometric apparatus 
and a recording chronograph by Messrs Sanger- 
Shepherd and Co., besides, of course, a large selec¬ 
tion of the various specialities of the exhibitors 

Of lantern slides there is a fair number, and they 
appear to be of more than usual interest A series by 
Dr G H Rodman showing how by this use of 
Rontgen rays the structure of molluscan sheila can 
be «hown, and a series of studies in the biology, of 
flowers by Mr. B. H. Bentley, are the most con¬ 
spicuous But we cannot discover when these can 
be seen properly displayed, for a slide is not made 
to be tooieed at, but to furnish an enlarged image-on 
a sheet. It appears that at the lantern lectures, which 
are given at Intervals, other slides aft shown 1 


PROF N R. F1NSEN 

T HERE are' many records of patient heroism in 
the history of scientific investigation, but there 
are few careers in which strenuous work for the 
alleviation of human suffering has been * carried oai'fli 
greater disadvantage than that of the later 1 Prof 
rmsen, of Copenhagen. 

Twenty years ago, he was the ylctini M 
attack .or rheumatism, which left the hearf ’ smQualy 
dqtnagttl, bntf followed 

liver arid dropsy. By the greatest twetitbV end 
the most careful regulation of his di 4t»ryf rlnsen 
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Hqtod on, in spite of his terrible affliction, devoted to 
H* work, developing his theories, and putting: them 
to practical use in the treatment of disease. For some 
tune past he had been confined to his house, and 
coiild only direct the labours of others in the great 
Light Institute at Copenhagen His death occurred 
on Saturday, September 2 4, at the early age of forty- 
tbntee. 

fjiels R. Finsen was born in the Faeroe Isles, and 
Spent some of his earlier years in Iceland. After 
eight years’ study at the University of Copenhagen, 
he was appointed lecturer on anatomy But his 
attention was soon directed to the investigation of the 
influence of light on living organisms 

Starling from Widnlark’9 observations on the 
inflammation of the skin caused by the ultra-violet 
fays of light, he developed in 1893 the red-light 
treatment of small-pox The exclusion of the chemical 
rays by red curtains modifies the course of this 
disease, and diminishes scarring A prolonged 
senes of observations was then made on the influ¬ 
ence of light upon various animals, proving that the 
chemical rays produce irritative and deleterious 
effects. 

Later, Finsen investigated in a masterly manner 
the bactericidal power of the ultra-violet rays, a 
development of the work of Downes and Blunt The 
practical application of these experimental researches 
was the treatment of lupus by light, an advance in 
therapeutics which has placed in the hands of the 
medical profession a means of combating this 
intractable and most disfiguring disease 

Fortunately, Finsen's work was not allowed to 
languish for want of financial support His friends 
helped him, and then the State aided him with a 
loan, free of interest, and* the Light Institute was 
bull*. 5 ince it was opened, 2000 patients have been 
treated 

The interest taken by Queen Alexandra in the work 
of her countryman led to the introduction of the light 
treatment into this r country, and her gift of the 
apparatus to the London Hospital was followed by 
generous assistance from private donors enabling that 
institution to carry out the Finsen treatment with 
rtmarkable success 

Finsen was a man of noble qualities, of high 
scientific attainments, and of a remarkably inventive 
mind The construction of his apparatus is- sufficient 
to indicate this It was no chance discovery, but was 
laboriously built up by the adaptation of scientific 
principles His modesty, quiet humour, and total 
Ubslflce of self-seeking brought him the esteem and 
affection of all Who knew him. 

Always a poor rhan, Finsen could with difficulty 
be persuaded to retain for the use of hts family any 
part of the Nobel prize of 'toojooo crowns which was 
awarded him. He ' wanted to give alt to his 
institute, hut eventually agreed that half should be 
placed at interest for his family, to revert subse¬ 
quently . to his great work This institute and its 
beneficial cures are a fitting memorial of a splendid 
life Of quiet heroism in Che c^usc of science. 

KOTES , 

A career of high promise was cut short by a lament¬ 
able incident aCif-th*. '* DevU'a Kitchen/’ near Bethesda, 
North-Whlea,4cm September so. Mr Ronald William Henry 
Turnbull Mudsbn* leeftfrer in mathematics at the University 
of Liverpool, Who, With Mi\ J. F* Cameron, lecturer of 
Califs Cqdfgfe, Cambridge, wap climbing a difficult couloir, 
tialodgad^msa'of rack* and*'falling with It, was instantly 
kMWtcnVrtj Hdrisrtn, wHd waa JiUt twenty-eight years of 
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age, wft* the son of Prof W. H H Hudson, of Ring’s 
College* London, and the brother of two sisters who recently 
distinguished themselves In mathematics at Newnham 
College He was educated at St Paul’s School and St* 
John’s College, Cambridge. He gained evaryfcollege award 
that was open to him, and graduated as senior wrangler 
in 1898, his friend Mr Canieron being second wrangler- 
The two comrades were alone In the first division of the 
first class in part il of the tripos in 1899, and in the follow¬ 
ing year each was a Smith’s prizeman In 1900 Mr Hudson 
was elected a fellow of his college, and engaged with success 
in teaching ahd research He graduated M A In 190a, and 
was appointed lecturer at Liverpool, where his powers- 
rapidly matured He published a number of papers, chiefly 
on analytical and geometrical subjects, which manifested 
much freshness and skill, a9 well as width of Interest and 
of knowledge He was unusually well read In classical and 
modern literature, and in experimental science In athletic 
pursuits He was also keenly interested, and more than.once 
steered his college boat to victory It was confidently ex¬ 
pected that ere long he would be promoted to a professorial 
chair, for which his gifts and acquirements specially fitted 
hun The new9 of his untimely death was received in 
Cambridge with the deepest regret, and with sincere 
sympathy for his family and college 

The fifth annual Huxley memorial lecture of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute will be delivered on Friday, October 7, 
in the theatre of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, when Dr J Deniker, of Paris, will lecture on 
the different racial elements in the present population of 
Europe 

The King has conferred the title “ Royal " upon the Edin¬ 
burgh Museum of Sciencd and Art, and approved its 
designation being altered to ** The Royal Scottish Museum ’* 

Extensions made to Millport Marine Biological Station, 
including new laboratory, researrh rooms, tank-room, antf 
library, all the gift of Mr James Coats, jun , of Palsley r ‘ 
were opened on Tuesday by Sir John Primrose, Lord frovdsd 
of Glasgow 

The Liverpool .School of Tropical Medicine proposes to 
dispatch a second expedition to the Amazon in view of the 
necessity of further investigation 0/ yellow fever* The 
expedition Will probably start at the end of this year. , 

The National Association Tor the Fepble-minded and the 
National Union of Special School Teachers have arranged 
a conference to be held at the Guildhall on October 13 
and 14 to discuss various aspects of physically, mentally, 
and morally defective children ( 

Reuter's correspondent at Naples states that the Vesuvius 
Observatory has Issued the following notice“ The 
activity of Vesuvius ib Very greati The walls of the crater, 
which have collapsed, tend to obstruct the bottom of the 
crater, whence proceed immense explosions and volcanic 
dust. The torrent of lave in the viallcy of Atrlo del Cavalloi 
is forming smell volcanoes, the explosions from which 
attain a height of 150 metres Large fissures have occurred 
In the great cone, the rupture of which la considered 
possible ” The eruption of Mount Vesuvius on Sep¬ 
tember 23 is sard to have been the greatest wlthih the list 
ten years. Qn September 95 explosions Were frequent, 1 land 
masses of igneous matter were hurled to great heights' 
Parts of the neighbouring woods have been tftirnqd, the 
funicular railway has bead damaged, add thw ffttides’ 
quartern have been destroyed- 
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The following papers frfUbo^^d^af thq autumn meeting 
of the Iron and Steel Institute < toJ>e held. Tn Npw Yorieton 
October 24 and 26 :—Iron ant^fteet at Hie 'St lAuls Ex¬ 
position Prof H Bauerman , a Wes^ African smeltlng- 
house . C V Bellamy and F. ’W HRrbord* the in flu dupe of 
carbon and phosphorus upof^tfra afaferigtti oflrdp and ateel. 
H. H. Campbell; the Rateau Joty-preS|itreturbirie at steel¬ 
works and collieries E. Demerge ; 1 a 4*7 atr blast 
apparatus J Gay ley , high-speed ttfot-steels * J, M Gled- 
iiill, the determination of carbon 'and phosphorus in stedj f 
Baron H Jllptner von Jons tor ff, h. A Blair, G Dillner,^ 
and J E Stead, F R S , add open hearth manipulation 
Andrew McWilliam and W H. Hatfield, a power gas plant 
for Johannesburg P. J. Mallmann *' ■ 

The fourth general meeting of khq Jnterr^atjonal Fire 
Service Council was recently held at Budapest on the occasion 
of the International Fire Congress, whlgh was organised 
under Its auspices. The meeting was presided over by M. 
G de Marie, of Luxemburg. All the European countries 
were represented, with the exception of Portugal, Turkey, 
and the Balkan States It was decided that the seat of the 
council remain at Luxemburg for the next four years Mr 
Edwin O Sachs, chairman of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee, was re-elected vice-president for the impending 
four years The work of the council for this period will 
deal to a considerable extent with technical questions, with 
statistical questions in respect to lire losses, and with the 
preparation of a fire technical dictionary in the German, 
French, and English languages The next general meeting 
of the council will be held at Milan in 1906 Among the 
resolutions adopted by the recent conference at Budapest 
were the following —(1) That it Is absolutely essential that 
all stage scenery and properties be rendered non-inflammable 
in a trustworthy and permanent manner, and that all the 
constructional parts of a stage be of a fire-resisting character. 
(2) That the greatest attention should be accorded to the 
chemistry of fire protection in the interests of fire prevention 

The twelfth annual report of the Sonnbllck Society for 
the year 1903 contains a very interesting description by 
Dr O Szlavik, an assistant at the Vienna Meteorological 
Office, of a winter passed by two observers and himself on 
the summit of that mountain, at an altitude of 10,190 feet 
above the sea For various reasons, including the want of 
.educated companions and the difficulties of locomotion, Dr 
Szlavik considers that a winter passed at such a station 
compares unfavourably with the privations endured at a 
Polar station The meteorological summary for 1903 shows 
that the mean monthly temperature only rose above the 
freezing point In the month of August The maximum 
(46° 8) occurred in September, and the minimum (—14° 4) 
m February. Snow or rain fell on 205 days The pamphlet 
also contains an Illustrated article on optical phenomena 
observed at the station, the results of observations at several 
high-level stations In the neighbourhood of the Sonnbllck, 
and other useful information relating to mountain meteoi* 
ology We are glad to learn that the society has decided 
to combine the results of the last twelve years in one handy 
volume. 


The Journal of the Sanitary Institute for August (xxv., 
part* il) contains tha addresses delivered to the congress 
of the Sanitary Institute at Glasgow, and Sir Douglas 
Powell's lecture to the congress on "The Prevention of 
Consumption. ** 

We have received, the Se pt ember number of-Our 
and CkmntUt, aft' illustrated monthly Journal which ghfcf 
WO. 1899. VOI_' »ol' 


interesting particulars of the various London and provincial 
hospitals, convalescent homes, and other charitable insti¬ 
tutions. 

Several papers have recently been published on the 
morphology and occurrence of the Leishman-Donovan body 
or parasite (see Nature, lx lx. pp.^67 and 495, and Ixjt* 
p. 85) This parasite occurs In certain cases of irregular 
tropica] fever of long duration, associated with enlarged 
spleen and marked cachexia Major Donovan, In 

the Lancet (September io, p. 744) describes fully the cases 
in which he has detected the parasite, and gives a number 
oF coloured drawings of the latter In the Jlntuh Medical 
Journal (September 17, p, 642) the discussion on this parasite 
at the meeting of the British Medical Association is re¬ 
ported Major Leishman, R A.M'C?, In opening it, stated 
that he had expressed the opinion that this parasite was a 
stage in the life-cycle of a flagellate protozoon, probably 
a trypanosome Prof Leonard Rogers described experi¬ 
ments he had performed on the cultivation of the organism, 
and stated that undoubted trypanosomes had appeared In two 
of his cultures. 

The report of the departmental committee appointed to 
investigate experimentally and to report upon certain 
questions connected with the dipping and treatment of 
sheep has recently been issued. The composition of 
efficient dips, their method of use, and their effects upon,, 
the animals, the wool, and* the parasites for which they are 
employed, and the life-history of tha sheep-scab acarua and 
other parasites, are some of the Subjects dealt with, and 
a series of recoin mend* tmato 4S jfriyen for the periodical 
dipping of sheep All the dips .tested proved efficient, they 
consisted of arsenic and 1 alkali, arsenic and sulphur, pre¬ 
parations of tar, tobacco and sulphur, and carbolic add 
The tobacco and sulphur preparations seemed to be the 
most active, rapidly killing the parasites, and having no 
injurious action on the wool; they are, however, somewhat 
costly, The arsenical preparations have to be used with 
care, or the animals may suffer Some of^he tar pre¬ 
parations had a deleterious action on the wool. 

In the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital for July 
(xv , Nos 160-161), Dr Harvey Cushing surveys the sensory 
distribution of the fifth cranial nerve, Dr Percy Dawson 
continues his biography of the Rev Stephen Hales, and 
Dr Schmoll discusses the chemical origin of leucocytes In 
the last named the question w discussed whether the 
organism is able to synthesise the nuclein of its tissue 
cells, or Is obliged to build them out of the cell material 
contained in its food From a study of cases of leucsmia, 
and the influence on the leucocytes of ordinary mixed diet 
and of a purin-free diet, the conclusion is arrived at that, 
while the organism prefers to draw upon preformed nuclein 
material, it is perfectly able to synthesise this If necdaaavy. 

Dragon-fly " nymphs " form the subject of a paper by 
Mr. J G. Needham published In the Proceedings of the U S. 
National Museum (No.* 1371). The examination of a large 
series of the immature stages of these insects has tended 
to throw light on the mutual relationships of the forms to 
which they severally belong 

Considerable interest attaches to an article by Messrs. 
Castellanl aiid Willey In the August issue of Spoh* 
Zeylatuca on the parasites found in the blood of vertebrates 
L ; u " U U ln< Ceylon The only trypanosome, detected by, the authors 
w Mn the island is Trypanaeoma Zctpw£ which Ipfests a£ least 
*5 per Vent. of thS rats In mQJtocuCJnit without taitjgf any 
appreciable harm io its hpsts.. Although the "" 
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of'MEtle disease can be readily transmitted by Inoculation 
tnt4 tats, the rat-parasite will only develop in ite proper 
hdsfei Some curious problems In development are pre- 
sertnd by the IIre-history of a gregarine found in the blood 
of a water-snake 

[IT the September issue of the American Journal of Science 
Mr. E H, Sellards continue# his account of the Palzozoie 
cockroaches, with descriptions of several new Coal-measure 
types. Another article, by Mr, G R WIeland, Is devoted 
to the structure of the turtles of the genus Lytoloma, as 
exemplified by specimens from the Upper Cretaceous of New 
Jersey These turtles, it may be mentioned, are character¬ 
ised by the backward position of the inner nostrils and the 
great length of the mandibular symphysis The author 
considers that they were specialised for the purpose of feed¬ 
ing on shell-flsh, and confirms Mr. Lydekker’s reference 
of the English Eocene Chelone plammentum to the 
American genus 

Drs B L, Robinson and J M Greenman continue to 
publish the results of their examination of Mexican and 
Central American plants in the first number of the current 
volume of the Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences Mr M L Fernald presents a synopsis 
of species of Alnus, and describes a number of new species 
from the same countries 

It Is tolerably well known that contact with certain plants, 
notably species of Rhus and Primula, often causes in¬ 
flammation This may be described as a form of eczema, 
or in some cases would be lime *j0rr©<tly called dermatitis 
Mr. J. H. Malden has nfattyT/tipesa plants the subject of a 
short paper which he laid before the Therapeutical Society 
In March, 1903 

Since the first description with figures of Melocanna by 
Roxburgh In 1819, it was known that this genus of bamboos 
growing in eastern Bengal and BurmaJi was characterised 
by the production of a succulent fruit about the size of a 
pear, and containing one large oval seed, later It was 
observed that germination started before the fruit was shed 
Only recently has a complete description been forthcoming 
in the paper which Dr O Stapf communicated to the 
Linnean Society, and which is published in the Transactions 
(June) The fruit of Melocanna differs from that of ordinary 
grasses in other respects, because the ripe seed contains 
no endosperm, the food being stored up in the pericarp, and 
the collapsed endosperm cells act as a diaphragm. One of 
the most striking features of the plant is that it forms large 
jungles or forests, in which after many years of vegetative 
growth all the plants produce their flowers and fruits 
simultaneously. 

In view of the discussion of electrical units by the Inter¬ 
national Electrical Congress at St Louis, the PhysikaJisch- 
Technlsche Relchsanstali publishes In part xxxi. of the 
EUktraUchnisch* Zeitschrift a protest against defining the 
unit of electromotive force by reference to a standard cell. 
It Is maintained that sufficiently large differences exist in 
the E M.F. of any one type of cell with differences ui con¬ 
structional detail to prevept the adoption of such a unit 
from giving satisfaction. With our present knowledge of 
standard cells. It.Is contended, the unit of resistance should 
be the mercury unit, and current should be defined by refer¬ 
ence to the silver voltameter j the unit of E M.F. Is then 
the derived uhit Obtained by assuming Ohm's law. * 

We hive'motived from the author a reprint of a paper 
reed before die Gstahao Physical Society by Mr. L. Austin 
on the alteration In fagth during magnetisation of 
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H«UElerV%agoa(l£jtfl«$k' 4 (^tto«neM, aluminium, and 
copper. It cont^jB^Ciddtfcfijptldn of a very simple apparatus 
for measuring miWitd*JcfiWg$f in length, In which the 
magnifying princfpje,qjdpted reflection of e beam of 

light frdnj a plan* mlrroV^ Resides showing that the alloys 
increase,*ln length, during magnetisation proportionally 1 to 
the magnetic tayce, thekijthof Aeieribes a peculiar contrac¬ 
tion which they subsequently. Undefgo when exposed to a 
Magnetic-field of constant strength. The contraction seems 
to beVQOghly propbrtional to the square bf the magnetic 
intensity. 

In No, 18 of the Physikahsch* Zeitschrift Prof. F 
Paschen publishes, bn experimental Investigation of the 
7 rays emitted by radium These extremely penetrating 
radiations havtf hitherto been regarded as most closely allied 
to the Rdntgdp rayr, but As they carry with them a negative 
charge which they are capable of imparting to substances 
that they encounter, it appears more Justifiable to regard 
them as a species of kathode rays All attempts, however, 
to deflect the 7 radiations in the same way as the rays 
by means of an intense magnetic field were unsuccessful. 
Even in a field of 30,000 C G S units a perceptible deviation 
from a straight line path could not be detected By carefully 
measuring the thermal effect of the 7 radiations, the sur¬ 
prising result was obtained that the energy of a 7 electron 
must be at least 3200 times greater than that of a fi electron. 
That the 7 rays cannot be the Rdntgen effect of the fi or 
kathode rays of radium is shown by the fact that their 
total energy is to that of the fi rays in the ratio 74 . I* 
It Is concluded, indeed, that the 7 rays carry with them 
the greater proportion of the energy of radium. 

An improved means of observing the beautiful scintilla¬ 
tions exhibited by a sensitive screen under the action of 
Alpha rays has been devised by Mr F H. Glew, 156 
Clapham Road, S.W The little instrument, which is 
called the 11 Scintilloscope." consists of a simple magnifier 
of adjustable focus, as in the spinthariscope, but Instead of 
the flx&f screen and particle of radio-active substance a 
small double plate of glass is used One of these pieces of 
glass is coated with a radio-active salt, and the other is 
a radio-sensitive screen. Upon looking at a combination 
of this kind with the lens the sparkling appearance !• very 
clearly seen The advantage of this method of observing 
the effect is that different combinations of radio-active sub¬ 
stances and screens can be used For instance, a sensitive 
screen placed upon a piece of pitchblende ground flat and 
polished shows the scintillations very well Mr. Clew’s 
device provides an effective way of exhibiting the brilliant 
display produced by radio-activity on sensitive scree 114, 

In the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
(vol. xlm p i»3) Messrs, Edgar F- Smith and F F Exner 
give an account of an elaborate Investigation of the atomic 
weight of tungsten The authors, on the baste ot a critical 
examination of previous determinations, consider it doubtful 
whether pure substances have been employed. The' mean 
atomic weight calculated from concordant data obtained by 
converting the hexachioride into the oildt is 18404, and 
by oxidation of the metal 184 065 

Soul interesting results have been obtained by F. 
Garelll and F Gornl in a study of the Isomorphism of 
organic substances by tbe cryoscoplc method. They are 
described in the August number of the Gaauita, Sub¬ 
stances may apparently differ very considerably In conatjra¬ 
tion, and yet crystallise together so as to form a solid 
solution. Thus, for example, phenyl benxostei phenyl 
•alkyUte, and eellcylhydroqutnonc. which differ 1 by* lb* 
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important hydroxyl group, readily farm raised crvitals That 
a definite law does not hold in such cases Is shown by the 
fact that phenol and hydroqumone, which bear the same 
relation to each other as phenyl salicylate and salicylhydro- 
qumone, 01% not perceptibly IsomoTphoui. The results are 
of importance as Indicating a limitation Of the cryoscoplc 
method of determining molecular 'weights. 

Some experiments which are of importance from the 
standpoint of the theory of dyeing are described in the 
Proceeding of the Vienna Academy of Sclerfcei (No* 15) 
by Prof W Smda On exposing several finely 
divided natural silicates to the action of coal-tar dyes, 
it 'was found that those silicates which were of an 
acid nature, containing free hydroxyl groups, were per¬ 
manently tfjted by the baaic dyes of this series, whilst acid 
dyes Were wfthbut action. j Simriarfy, hydrated silicic acid 
readily absorbs the same colours, whilst sili^ anhydride has 
no affinity for them When kaolin is used, the different 
colour»ba«es combine with it In equivalent proportions, 
probably to form tolour^alts, the original and in the dye 
becoming attached to constituents oF the day Similar 
result* were obtained with potato-starch, and the general 
conclusion is drawn that the process of dyeing with basic 
colbuirs Ss far more chemical than physical in its nature, 


OUfl ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

ACTAOttoMrcAL Occurrences in October — 

Oct r 7b Mercury at greatest elongation, 17“ 54' W 
1 5 - 7h e 45m to ph 7 m. Transit of Jupiter's Sat. III. 

7. I£h Moon in conjunction with Mercury Mercury 
i- i* N 

13 - ivih. on, to 12b. 34m. Transit of Jupiter’s Sat. Til 
,13. Venus, Illuminated portion of disc * o 897, of 
, , , Man 330956 

,11 njb om, Jupiter m opposition to the Sun. 

19 14b 13m to 15b, 43m Transit of Jupiter's Sat III 

1 19-31. Epoch of October meteors (Radiant 93“ + 15°), 

19. loh. 8m Minimum of Algol (0 Persei). 

j fla. 6b 57m. Minimum of Algol <8 Persei). 

, ,33. lohi.oiq. Moon in conjunction with Jupiter. 

, i Jupiter i B 34' N* 

S$ 6h 37m Jupiter's Sat, IV. in superior geocentric 
conjunction. 

j * 26, l6h 48m. to 17b. 35m Moon occults 7 Taun (msg 
* 19 ). 

“ EJfM. A NATION OP THE MARTIAN AND I-UNAR CaNALS —Prof 
W, H Pickering, writing to No 7, voL xu , of Popular 
Astfonorny, offers an explanation of the formation and 
variation of the Martian canals which is based on their 
analogy to the similar features seen on the lunar surface. 
Whilst! accepting the vegetal origin so ably supported by 
Mr Ldwell, Prof Pickering finds the theory of artificial 
pumping suggested by that observer difficult to realise. 

Instead of this, he supposes that the lunar canals, and 
Hence, by analogy, those observed on Mars, are simply 
lines Of vblcanlc action on the surface where the crust Is 
Weakened, and therefore ia easily cracked by *he internal 
Stresses put upon it by the action of the heated interior. 

This theory is supported by his observations that the 
cojipls, and also the lakes from which they appear to radiate, 

J re dotted by small ernterlets and are so symmetrically 
rfanged about the craterlets as to suggest a causal relation 
between the two phenomena Analogous formations are 
common jn terrestrial volcanic districts, for example, in the 
2000 mile stretch of volcanoes which Occurs in the Andes j 
1 ‘This theory doea* not require the transference of water 
and carbon dioxide along the canals, but supposes that they 
Issue directly from l|ie* interior along the w^o^ length of 
epch fissure, and m conjunction with sunlight promote Hie 
growth ol vegetation Owing to the rarity of the atmo¬ 
sphere! Prof, Picker ihg suggeftfc that the vbpours wduld 
not ascend on thdir femergened, but would quietly roll &>ton 
the slopes of the ctaterlpta, or \ % lake*," and canals, thereby 
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niffldently irrigating the immediate vicinity to produrt th* 
vegetation ■- x 

Further Observations or the Recent Persed* Shower, 
—Communication a from American observers confirm *the 
comparative richness of the recent display of Perseids^ 

At Wilmington (N C ) Mr E S Martin saw between 
25 and 30 Perseids per hour between 9 pm and is p.m 
(local M T ) on the nights of August 10 and li, although 
very few were seen on August 12 and 13., and tione on 
August 14 

At Barre (N Y ) Mr W Wetherbee saw 154 meteors, of 
which 116 were Pprseids, m less than three hours on the 
eve of August if He remarked that many of the Perseids 
appeared in pairs the components of which travelled in 
parallel path* and had equal magnitudes According to 
thU observer, the radiant has moved westward, and appeared 
to be near to the scar 1 Persei One extraordinarily bright 
Perse id appeared In Aquila, and left a trail to* long Which 
lasted for about four minutes (Popular Astronerny, No 7, 
vol Xil ) 

Position of Saturn's Ninth Satellite—A teleafam 
from Prof E C Pickering, published in No 3969 of the 
Aitronotnische Nachrtchien, announces that Prof Bernard 
observed Phoebe, Saturn's ninth satellite, on September 
12 6 qi 6 (GMT) The apparent position at that time was 
as follows — 

as=3ih 12 m 3Q S® » A~ ~ J 7° *5 f 55 f * 


The motion of the satellite was south-west, whilst the 
magnitude was 16 7 

Distribution of Nerul-® in Relation to the Galaxy. 

In No 3969 of the Aslronomische Naehrichten Dr. C 
Easton discusses the distribution of the nebulas in regard 
to the galactic system 

Commencing with the usually ftdrtpted statement that 
the nebulas not only occur some distance from the Milky 
Way but that they actually tend to congregate about the 
galactic poles, he confirms this, from observational data, 
for the northern hemisphere, but questions Its truth for the 
southern hemisphere. He further states that the accepted 
notion that it is simply the lack of observations which 
accounts for the apparent scarcity oF ftebulx In the southern 
hemisphere is not founded on fact If it were true, then 
that part of the northern galactic zone which lies south 
of the equator -should apparently contain fewer nebutn than 
that part which is above, because it has not been so well 
observed. The following figures show that although this 
is true Tor the faint nebulas, which with the planetary 
nebula are placed m the category of green nebula, in 
the case of the bright (if “ white ") nebula the inverse is 

true — _ . „ 

Northern Galactic Zpm 

A B 

S of ihe equator N of I be equator 

Faint nebulas 754 1 lo *3 

Bright nebula ,. 15a • 7 l 

This leads Co the conclusion that the nebula hi the 
southern hemisphere are not arranged m the same manner 
as those in the northern . 1 > 

Several other interesting points are developed by Dr 
Easton in his paper, End are supported hy the tabulated 
observational results which he give*, One ofw Imported 
conclusion at which he arrives 19 that the faint nebul^ete 
allied, a 4 regards their phase of development, to the stqHpr 
conglomerations of the galaxy and occur in the same 
regions, whilst the bright «.s. true 1 ,we 

similarly allied to Che sparsely distributed n<H*gmUctte atd« 

ASTRONOMY AND COSMICAV PffYSiCS' AT 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
fLREAT vitality w«i lho*n In tMi tu beoetloK, g* Sp y 
U morning* end on* afternoon were hrntdl^Vm M** to 
tet through the-rathe. 1*g* |diigeaniw».«Thw mMang. 
wore well attended, -and won 

many distinguished foreigners were present, aeverRl 0 

Whom attended at CaMMdffo M 

ing there of the kubcdmmltte* ft inWWt oa cit ^ IUj t* 1 ^ 
okgjctl Committee which was appointed e^ louthpqq f* 11 
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1W to discuss the ipeons of advancing our knowledge of 
ffitt relation between solar and terrestrial changes 
' Sh* John Eliot's address has already appeared in these 
Columns so that attention here will be restricted to the 
subsequent proceedings of the subsection 

With Sir John Eliot in the chair, the first paper on Friday 
was by Father Cortie, who summed up the results of all 
the observations of sun-spot spectra made at Stony hurst 
during the period 1883-1901 One of the chief points of the 
paper was to show the great importance of the element* 
vanadium and titanium, the lines of these elements being 
more frequently widened than those of any other Refer¬ 
ence was also made to widened-lme crossings and to oxygen 
in the spectra of sun-spots. 

$lr Norman Lockyer then followed with a short 6dmmary 
of hi* work on the classification of stars according to their 
temperature since he gave the Rede lecture in 1871 The 
chief feature of the paper was to show that by paying special 
attention to the results obtained with a small camera having 
ralcite and quartz to replace the glass lens and prism used 
in his earlier work, he was enabled to bring a more efficient 
check on the classification from the point of view of the 
extension of the spectrum in the ultra-violet than he could 
Mth the glass optical parts The result of this inquiry 
confirmed the chemical classification in every respect 

The extension In the ultra-violet part of the spectrum as 
a criterion of stellar temperatures was the subject of a paper 
by Mr H F Newall, who was inclined to question this 
nlterlon based upon the ultra-violet extension He referred 
to observational evidence, which displayed sometimes perplex¬ 
ing discrepancies between the relative intensities of the blue 
and the red ends of the spectrum in different stars The 
point raised was, how far was the present criterion of stellar 
temperature based upon the observed behaviour of gaseous 
radiation as opposed to the radiation of solid bodies? He 
said, in conclusion, that it was not Impossible that we should 
be forced to regard extension in the ultra-violet region* as 
a sign of differences and not of high temperature 

Tne paper on the short-period barometric see-saw and its 
relation to rainfall, by the present writer, was an ex¬ 
tension of a paper which has previously been printed in this 
Journal (vol lxx. p 177) The chief point was to show 
how very closely rainfall curves were associated with curves 
representing the inverted barometric changes The regu¬ 
larity of the barometric see-saw mentioned above suggested 
that there may possibly be found to exist a method here of 
forecasting wet and dry years over a large portion of the 
earth’s surface 

After a brief Interval for lunch, the meeting was con¬ 
tinued, Dr Shaw taking the chair In the absence of Sir 
John Eliot 

Prof Birkeland (Christiania) spoke about the relationship 
betweepl sun-spots and aurora The chief feature was to 
indicate that "stream lines ” from the sun could only reach 
the earth's atmosphere 1 between very narrow limits, and 
them in high latitudes, and further that only spots on a 
restricted portion Of the solar disc in relation to the position 
of the earth Would have any terrestrial effect In this way 
he suggested a means of explaining the narrow curtain-like 
forth 1 of the aurora and Its occurrence chiefly in high 
laMfudis 

A short paper by M An got (Paris) described a result 
which he had •derived from an examination of Wolf's sun¬ 
spot nuftibers fe found that, by taking the relative 
umber at a sun-spot minimum and also about a sun-spot 
maximum, small relative numbers at a minimum are 
followed by small numbers at a maximum, and large numbers 
at'a, minimum* by large numbers at a maximum As the 
laqt Minimum (1901 7) was small, the next maximum, he 
suggested, Will be email also As another investigation 
point* to the hptf maximum being comparatively large, it 
will be Imptoftlng 1 to See Which occurs r 

Th(f ^fhlta Of an Idvetfltgatian of the upper air over the 
pujans of flying kites from a steamer 
aefre, by M. Tel serene de Bort He showed that 

although on /the average greater elevation meant -greater 
Wii»4 radtjtv; 1 then were attetnataly strata of large and 
■malt vefeoftfe*. 1 TVfeltt 1 fact explain* why sometimes attempts 
at getting kites to fly above certain elevations have failed. 
Bom Mf'- RAteh etfd Dr< $h*w spoke on this Interesting 
question. 11 ^ i ' Ji 
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Commander Hepworth described the relation between 
pressure, temperature, and air circulation in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, the result of a large piece of research work 
111 which 3300 ships’ logs had been utilised. In the absence 
of Prof K. Angstrom, his two papers, on the ultra-violet 
absorption spectrum of ozone and tne existence of that gas 
in the atmosphere,land an instrument for the measurement 
of the radiation from the earth, were taken as read, and the 
meeting Closed for -the day 

On Monday, the second day on which this subsection 
met. Sir J Eliot being In the chair, the reports of the 
seismological and kites committees were briefly summarised 
by Dr Milne and Dr Shaw respectively 

Mr A L Rotch (USA) described the results of the 
experiments he has been making with kites at the Blue 
Hill Observatory in order to determine the temperature of 
the air in cyclones and anticyolones Sir David Gill spoke 
about an attempt he had made to state the problems in 
practical astronomy which press for solution Among these 
he mentioned the apparent discordance between the value of 
the constant d( aberration as derived from direct observation 
(20* 52) and tVikt obtained by combining the measured value 
of the sun’s parallax (B* 80) with the known velocity of 
light, which gives a value of the aberration constant (so*’4H) 

I he discussion in the paper confined Itself to Lhe means to 
be adopted for perfecting thei determinations of the solar 
parallax, the constant of aberration, and the mass of the 
moon Reference was also made to the variation of lati¬ 
tude, to the LcEwy-Comstuck method for determining the 
aberration constant, to recent Improvements in methods of 
meridian observation, and to the value of old series of 
observations 

Dr W. N Shaw opened the discussion on a memorandum 
adopted by the committee of the count il on the suggested 
uniformity of units for meteorological observations and 
measurements Several speakers gave their views on the 
subject, but no defintte conclusion was arrived at The 
general opinion seems to be that either to alter or put 
additional Scales to the barometers and thermometers would, 
from a practical point of view, be detrimental to the Observ¬ 
ations themselves It was suggested that such units might 
be adopted in the discussion of meteorological problems, the 
conversions to the new scales being made after the observ¬ 
ations had been collected at the central office From the 
physical standpoint the subject was not discussed 

In a paper on the masses of stars, Dr H N. Russell 
pointed olit that the average mass of fifty-five binary stars 
is about three times that of the sun. Groups of stars with 
very different spectra, magnitudes; and proper motions have 
almost the same average mass Thus it was concluded that 
stars vary much less in mass than in other characteristics 

The third and last meeting of this subsection took place 
on Wednesday, Sir John Eliot Being in the choir. The first 
two items on the programme were the reports of committees 
on the Falmouth Observatory and on observations of Ben 
Nevis In the absence of Prof O Backlund (St Peters¬ 
burg), his paper on some results of researches on the comet 
F.ncke was taken as read. 

lhe writer described briefly the spectroheliagraph 
recently erected at the Solar 1 Physics Observatory, South 
Kensington This instrument, which 1* now In fair adjust 
ment, Is used for photographing the eun In monochromatic 
light. The numerous photographs shown gave an idea of 
the efficiency of the instrument, and they are now, being 
daily secured, weather permitting Composite pictures ta 

II K ” light Were shown, the 11 limb " and 11 disc " Of the 
sun being taken on one platei Many of the photograph* 
showed rapid solar changes, on* enormous prominence 
igi.ooo mile* in length increasing to 216,000 mile* inj five 
holirs, it* Height changing from 35,000 mile* to 60,000 mite* 
simultaneously 

In a paper on 1 the un symmetrical distribution, of Rainfall 
about the ptith Of m barometric depression. Dr H A. Mill 
showed that, for the British Isles* the nren of heavy rain*- 
fall, ip nine cases oat of ten, lay an the left of the cyclone's 
path, and in adiarice of the tehtre. Thl* relationship 
eUBgeats that a mo to definite Mih for forecasting heavy 
rains Mfcome*’ available If It* be possible to ascertain 
previous}* the peih of the cycknid 1 * centre. 

> Miss Hardcasrte' read Missl r FI '<£. Cave’s paper,- which 
contained some* further result* she 1 has obtained relative to 
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Patagonian formations which, though incompletely knodrt£ 
appear to be referable to the Condylarthrn—the parent Mock 
of the northern ungulates. Very probably » n wlyEpcene 
or late Mesozoic migration carried the Condylarthra ifltp 


the application to meteorology of the theory of correlation 
The two stations taken were Wilmington (North Carolina) 
and Halifax (Nova Scotia), distant froip one another about 
1000 miles Allowing different intervals between the corre¬ 
sponding barometric ob<*ervationB, the magnitude of the 
correlation was found to vary with these Intervals, being 
greatest when Halifax Is taken one day later than Wilming¬ 
ton It was suggested that for selected places further apart 
the discovery of correlations of sufficient magnitude might 
be of use in the practical work of prediction 

Major B Baden-Powell described briefly the development 
of the aeroplane, and gave an account of the experiments 
that he has been recently carrying cm Chief among these 
were his gliding experiments made at the Crystal Palace, in 
which he is seeking to find out how u man-carrying machine 
behaves while travelling in the air 
AFtei* a paper by PrOf D'Arcy W Thompson on Plato's 
theory of the planets, the business of the subsection lame 
to a conclusion, the following papers being taken as read — 
Report of Committee on Underground Temperatures, Dr 
K Hirtel, Zur Flugfrage, Rev J M Bacon, upper air 
rurrents and their relation to the audibility of sound , Prof 
Lemstrom (Helsingfors), on the effect of elertnr air- 
currents, J Hopklnson, the rainfall of the midland and 
eastern counties of England, and the rainfall of England, 
1861-1900. William J S Lockykr 


ZOOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

HE meetings of Section D were held in the new Sedg- 
wuk Museum of Ueologv On Thursday morning, 
August 18, Mr W Bateson, F R S , delivered to a Urge 
audience his presidential address (see Nature, August 35), 
the vote 0/ thanks for which was moved by Prof Poulton 
and seconded by Prof Max Weber In the afternoon Prof 
K W Keeble gave an address, illustrated with diagrams 
and lantern slides, on the coloration of marine Cruslaiea, 
embodying results of the researches carried on by Dr 
(ramble and himself during the last seven years He de¬ 
scribed the prawn-like Htppolyle vanans which lives among 
the seaweeds around our coasts, and matches their colour 
with marvellous precision Its colours range through green, 
mellow, and brown to red When given a choice between 
different coloured weeds, this animal invariably picks out 
for its abiding place that weed which is in harmony with 
its own coloration, a faculty to be ascribed not to the 
possession of a colour sense by the animal, but rather to an 
extreme sensitiveness to light Only in one position, 
namely, on weed of its own colour, Is it In a position of 
light equilibrium, and then it rests The coloration of the 
animal is produced by the manipulation of Us three colour 
pigments, red, yellow, and blue The common shrimp and 
prawn were shown to possess the same mechanism, although 
They make little use of it Transparent young Hippolytes 
placed on weed of a certain colour develop the pigment 
necessary to approximate the animals to that colour in forty- 
eight hours or less, older animals take almost a week for the 
same process, and adults a fortnight, but even then the 
result is imperfect Though the adults have lost, to a large 
extent, this power of sympathetic colour change, the pig¬ 
ments react rapidly to changes of light This reaction is 
most marked not when the intensity of light changes, but 
when the background on which the animal rests is changed 
from white to black, 1 e from one which scatters to one 
which absorbs light In the daytime the pigments are ex¬ 
panded, at night they are contracted, except the blue, so 
that the animal has then a transparent azure colour This 
is a true periodic change; it has become a habit, and 
endures for days even though the animals be kept in dark¬ 
ness 

Prof W. B Scott, df Princeton, USA., then delivered 
an address (with lantern illustrations) on the Miocene 
ungulates of Patagonia The animals described were 
collected by the Princeton Expedition from the Santa Crux 
beds, the Miocene age of which seems to be now established. 
Prof Scott pointed out that while these South American 
ungulates are singularly different (especially In the struc¬ 
ture of the periotic region) from those of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, it is not unliKfilv that they have a common origin, 
as Ameghino has described a number of genera from pre- 
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gradually gave rise to the various peculiar orders of ttw 
Noto-Ungulals, Th« possibility of .uch a miration is 
shown by the discovery of an armadillo in the Middle Eocene 

of North America . . t ._ 

The section was occupied practically the whole of Friday, 
August 10 with papers and discussions on heredity, Prof 
Hickson, F R S , in the chair 

The first paper was by Miss E R Saunders on heredity 
in stocks She said that since the re-discovery of Mendel s 
work, experimental evidence of the purity of the germ Mila 
has been found in a rapidly increasing number of examples 
Much of this evidence has been derived from cases like those 
studied bv Mendel where the differentiating characters are 
related to each other as dominant and recessive. In BUch 
cases the individuals of the (F,) first generation (DR) show 
the dominant character, and those of the second (F,) gener¬ 
ation the two parental characters in the ratios iD 1 R or 
iD 1 R, according as they result from DRxDR or 
DRxR In other cases the results are complicated by 
reversion, gametic coupling of distinct characters, 4 c , end 
they require careful analysis, and several fffilr al,onB ma Y 
be required to elucidate them As a aiyjBKn character 
hoariness is dominant, glabrousness recess ivgMEx pen men 1 9 
m the form DRX DR or DRxR, where the white- 

flowered form of Maithiola mcantt and R a glabrous ton- 
week strain, give normal Mendelian ratios in F B In other 
rases the result, as regards hoariness and glabrousness, Is 
more complex, owing to the different behaviour of various 
glabrous strains, which, as far as can be seen, differ only 
in flower colour As to flower colour, various combinations 
of colours give reversionary purple in the first generation 
(F,) Purple F, may also be produced by two white parents 
if they belong to strains differentiated by the leaf surface 
Such purple cross-breeds may give a simple Mendelian result 
m F a , or a variety of new colour forms may appear, this 
latter being commonly seen when cream is one of the 
parental colours For example, in a cross of a glabrous 
white with a glabrous cream, at least nine colour forms 
were produced in F. Whether the appearance of these new 
forms indicates disintegration or simply re-combination of 
preexisting iharatters is uncertain Creams breed pure at 
once, Some whites are pure, others are heterozygotes with 
cream The number of extracted recessive types resulting 
from a given union and their specific behaviours are not yet 
known 

Mr A D Darbishire gave some account of his experi¬ 
ments on the breeding of mice The Japanese waitsing 
mice show the well known restless and spinning movements, 
they have a piebald yellow and white coat and pink eyes 
When an albino is crossed with a Japanese waltzing mouse 
the majority of the offspring are on first inspection in¬ 
distinguishable from the common house tfnouse, and they 
Invariably (in all the 300 cases bred) have black eyes 
Hybrids never exhibit waltzing movements, and they are 
never albinos When such hybrids are bred together they 
produce offspring which, considered from the paint of view 
of colour, fall into three categories —-(i) those (half the 
number) with black eyes and coloured coat, and therefore 
resembling their parents, (a) those (one-fourth) with pink 
eyes and coloured coat, therefore presenting the same 
features of eye- and coat-colour as Japanese waltzers, (3) 
those (one-fourth) with pink eye and uncoloured coat* ■« 
albinos About one-quarter of these hybrids waltz, hut the 
rest are normal In their progression, and the waltzing habit 
may be associated with any of the three colour categories 
The albinos (group three) breed true, the plak-evea mice 
with coloured coats breed nearly true, and the blad^eysd 
mice with coloured coats produce, when paired together, 
albinos, pink-eyed mice with coloured coats, and black-eyed 
mice with coloured coats (proportions of each not yet deter¬ 
mined) Some of the facts seem to confirm the Mendelian 
interpretation, while others may be d escribed in terms of 
either Gal ton’s or Pearson’s formula of ancestral inherit¬ 
ance. 

Mr. C< C Hurst described some experiments pit heredity 
In rabbits An Inbred pair of albino Angoras was crossed 
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SfeCipfocally with an inbred pair of Belgian hares (F,), and 
the hybrid progeny were bred with one another for two 
generations (F, and F a ) In F L the Angora coat was always 
recessive to the normal coat, and the albino character re¬ 
cessive to the normal character, while In and F a both 
these features* followed the ordinary Mendehan rules As 
to coat dolour, in F, the first cross of brnwn and albino 
gave offspring all of whiLh had wild grey coats In F, the 
hybrid greys bred together gave a ratio of 9 grey 3 black 
4 albino, which, when worked out in detail, is in accordance 
with the Mendelian expectation Experiments on F s proved 
that the black factor was not introduced by the original 
brown parent, but by the albino, which, though gamehcally 
pure sb regards simple albinism, was at the same time 
carrying the distinct factor for black coat colour 

Prof Weldon, in opening the discussion, referred to one 
of Mendel's experiments im which he took a pea of a rate 
producing only seeds with green cotyledons and crossed it 
With one of another race producing only seeds with yellow 
cotyledons The resulting seeds produced plants a quarter 
of which bore green seeds only, a quarter yellow seeds only, 
and each of these sets was said to breed true The remain¬ 
ing half produced seeds with the hybrid properties of their 
immediate cross-bred parents Considering how reversion 
has been found by Mr Galton in other cases, we might re¬ 
gard the hybrids which made up half the segregation gener¬ 
ation as reverting directly to their parents, and the remain¬ 
ing half as reverting to the various green-seeded or yellow- 
seeded ancestors in various proportions, so that every gener¬ 
ation of ancestry was represented to a greater or less extent, 
the nearer ancestors more frequently, the remoter more 
rarely* In Mr Bateson’s translation Mendel says that the 
yellow-seeded individuals reproduce the character of the 
yellow-seeded 11 parent form, but we do not know whether 
Mendel meant the race-or one individual of the race Mr 
Bateson and others have adopted the view that, so far as 
colour is concerned, the green-seeded and the apparently 
true-breeding yellow-seedea forms were not merely like, but 
identical with the pure individuals of the green- or yellow- 
seeded races used in making the original cross The view 
attributed to Mendel paid attention to the last two only of 
the pure-bred ancestors, while that of Galton and others 
considered that all the ancestors contributed in various pro¬ 
portions to the characters of the subsequent generations 
The description of the seed colours is not accurate enough 
to enable one to decide between these two hypotheses 
Because each human being, his parents and grandparents, 
have seven cervical vertebra, we have no right to say that 
we are exactly like our fatheis, and that our grandfathers 
have no share in determining our characters Again, each 
of the species included as Lychnis dioica has a hairy and 
glabrous form, the plants resulting from d cross of which 
are hairy, and the offspring of such hybrids are hairy or 
glabrous in Mendeliani, proportions But we are not told 
how hairy either plant is Prof Weldon counted the hairs 
on pure-bred hairy plants, and found them to vary from 
about a dozen to 1300 per sq cm of leaf surface Now if 
one with 1300 hairs per sq cm were crossed with a glabrous 
plant, and if [he offspring had on an average 500 hairs per 
sq cm , were they " hairy " like their hairy parent or com¬ 
pletely intermediate between the two parents? Questions 
Of this kind required finer methods of observation and de¬ 
scription. Again, the frequent existence of reversions to 
the characters of fairly remote ancestors was inconsistent 
with the idea that the characters of hybrids might be re¬ 
garded as du& to the combination of " pure" determinants 
derived from their immediate parents ft had been said 
that the numerical conclusions drawn from the Mendelian 
hypothesis agreed so closely with the observed distribution 
of Ihe descendants of hybrid individuals that these alone 
justified the Conception of gametic purity. It was easy 
with a Small series of results to devise several hypotheses 
which would fit the results. For example, crossing albino 
and yellow mice of known ancestry, Cudnot obtained 81 
albino^ 34 yellow, so black, aitd 16 grey mice, and the 
remarkable modification .of Mendel's theory which he had 
put forward tiia describe this result led him to predict the 
numbers 76, 38, 19, and 19 This was not so good as Prof 
Pearson's prediction—Ba 5, 31, 30*3, 17 In conclusion, he 
argued that until* further experiments and more careful de- : 
scriptions of results were available. It was better to use the I 
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purely descriptive statements of Galton and Pearson than 
to invoke the cumbrous and undemonstrable gametic 
mechanism on whuh Mendel's hypothesis rested 

In the afternoon of August ig Mr Punnett, on behalf of 
Mr Bateson, described the effects of crossing in fowls, and 
Prof Minot added some observations on his experiments 
upon guinea-pigs 

Mr Bateson then replied in some detail to Prof Weldon's 
criticisms, and maintained that by the Mendelian hypo¬ 
thesis alone was it possible to draw together the vast number 
of observed facts which had seemed utterly incoherent. The 
Afuestrians, however, asserted that the laws based on 
ancestry could cope with the same facts Prof Weldon had 
passed very lightly over the critical fact which finally settled 
the question—the purity of the characters of the segregated 
types None of the various schemes of the Ancestrians had 
contemplated such purity, and all were totally unable to 
deal with it The last attempt to explain away the fact of 
purity of type was that enunciated to-day by Prof Weldon, 
who regarded it as “ reversion ’’ But if the " reversion " 
were so complete as to include even the purity of the parental 
type, such reversion was Mendelian segregation by another 
name The second fact with which the Ancestrians could 
not deal was the condition of those hybrids or heterozygotes 
which, though again and again crossed back with pure 
types, had always the same gametic constitution undiluted. 
He illustrated* this from the work of Mr K H Lock on 
maiSe, in which it was shown that, using mongrel 
materials, as regards yellow and white grains, the inherit¬ 
ance was of a normal Mendelian order Sweet peas pro¬ 
vided further illustrations of the applicability of Mendelian 
principles to complex cases It was shown that, ln< one 
example, at least eight kinds of purple individuals occur in 
the second generation, each having distinct powers of trans¬ 
mission, though outwardly indistinguishable Only minute 
experiment could distinguish these fundamental differences, 
which the biometrical system entirely disregarded The 
evidence also included one significant case in which sterility 
of the anthers behaved as a Mendelian character, and made 
11 possible lo discriminate two types of extracted whites 
almost certainly dissimilar in their powers of transmitting 
colour-factors Prof Weldon had asked whether the ex¬ 
tracted types showed parental characters unchanged 
Frequently the extracted types were identical with the pure, 
but the question must be answered case by Lase, accord¬ 
ing to the special sort of segregation which took place in 
each case The Mendelian theory had begun to coordinate 
the facts of heredity, until then utterly incoherent and con¬ 
tradictory Thr advance made in five years had been 
enormous, and he had no doubt of the result 

Prof Karl Pearson said that the great revolution which 
Mr. Francis Galton introduced into biological Rtudy was 
purely a difference of meLhod The introduction of methods 
of precision had nothing to do with Mendeliapi or ancestral 
law He had seen the Mendelians produce figures without 
making any attempt to show that the figures were con¬ 
sonant with the theory they were supposed to illustrate 
He believed he had elaborated the most complete Mendelian 
system ever yet worked Out, but this led to general principles 
which were singularly like those proposed by Galton from 
observation He asked from the Mendelians some definite 
theory which could be worked out, and for further work, for 
the controversy could only be settled by investigation, not 
by disputation. 

After some remarks by Prof. Hubrecht and Rev. 
T R. R Stabbing, who said that Interest in this important 
inquiry was greatly quickened by the controversy, and hoped 
it would continue, as from it the world could only gain the 
light, Prof Hickson (from the chhir) closed the discussion 
by saying that the subject in dispute was of the greatest 
importance, and the debate had been of much value to those 
biologists who were still 11 sitting on the fence." 

In the zoological laboratory there were numerous exhibits 
of the specimens used in these various experiments on 
heredity. 

At tkft invitation of His Grace the Duke of Bedford, a 
party of twenty-five zoologists, .visited Woburn Abbey on 
Seturdgy .mornlng, August an, The party was met by two 
representatives of the Duke of Bedford, and driven over the 
estate to see the splendid collection or animals there u)aln- 
talned in such excellent condition, Numerous species of 
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deer, the nilgai, gnu, eland, buffaloes and European bison, 
giraffes, and a fine senes of Prjevalsky'a horse were greatly 
admired Mr R Lydekker (the leader of the party) and 
Prof. Ewart pointed out the interesting features of the rarer 
forma Ihe party was afterwards entertained to lunch, and 
conducted through the picture galleries of the abbey 

On Monday morning, August as, Dr C, W Andrews 
gave an address an Egyptian Eocene vertebrates and their 
relationships, particularly with regard to the geographical 
distribution of allied forms 

Prof. Keibel, of Freiburg, exhibited some 41 Normen- 
tafeln " of the development of Vertebrate, and also some 
original drawings of embryos of apes He Btated that 
although there is a close resemblance < between these and 
human embryos in a similar stage (as Selenka has shown), 
there are found on further examination various differences 
—apart -from the tail—not only between human and Simian 
embryos, but also between those of different species of apes, 
so that the species may be determined without difficulty 
in embryos from the fourth to the fifth weeks 

Then followed communications by Mr, A E. Shipley, 
F R S (on behalf of Dr Elliot Smith), on Looss's researches 
on Ankylosiotna duodenale (miner's worm), by Prof, G. N 
Calkins on Cjtoryctes vartolae, Guarmeri, the organism of 
small-pox, and by Dr J A. Murray on the biological signifi¬ 
cance of certain aspects of the general pathology of cancer 
(for abstracts see. Nature, September aa, p 519) 

Dr. T H Bryce demonstrated a senes of slides illus¬ 
trating the histogenesis of the blood of the larva of Lepido- 
slren < 

Mr J. Wi. Jenkinson gave an account of the origin of 
the cleavage centrosomes in the egg of Axolotl The middle 
piece of the spermatozoon, after forming the centre of the 
sperm-sphere and sperm-aster, completely disappears At 
9 later stage a centrosome Is formed from the sperm-nucleus, 
and this divides to give rise to the cleavage centrosomes 
A watery substance collects In vacuoles in the centre of the 
sperm-sphere, which suggests that the sperm introduces 
into the ovum a hygroscopic substance. 

Four papers from the Irish Fisheries Laboratory were then 
read by Mr. Tactersall. 

Messrs. E, W L Holt and W. M Tattersall described 
some new and rare Schizopoda from the Atlantic slope on 
the west of Ireland, Mr. Tattersall some Isopoda, and Mr 
G, P. Ferrari some Cope pod a from the same region Many 
of the Isopoda and Cope pod a collected appear to be identical 
with, or closely allied to, Norwegian forms Mr Tattersall 
also gave a brief account of a new species of Dolichoglossus 
H was found in Ballmakill Harbour, co Galway, in coarse 
sand and mud at extreme low water spring tides, eight to 
twelve Inches below the surface, in tubes of sand cemented 
by mucus. A nearly complete specimen measured is 5 cm 
Its chief points of interest are two proboscis pores, complete 
and continuous lumen of stomochord, and the great size of 
the pericardium 

The proceedings on Tuesday morning, August 33, were 
opened by Prof, Graham Kerr’s account of the work of the 
late Mr J S Budgett on the development of Polypterus 
A series of lantern slides, most of which had been prepared 
from Mr Budgett’s drawings, showed that as regards 
external characters the development was very like that of 
an amphibian There is a pair of true external gills and 
a pair of cement organs. Dr. Harmer and Prof. Bash ford 
Dean spoke in appreciative terms of Mr. Budgett'a work. 

Mr E J flies contributed some notes on the develop 
ment of Phyllomedusa hypockondrtahs, Cope The material 
described was obtained by Mr. Budgett in South America, 
Just before hatching paired cement organs are present .*■ 
vestigial structures, but soon disappear without having 
become functional. This indicates that Phyllomedusa Is 
probably descended from a form which, like our European 
Hyla, was hatched as a heavily yolked larva which hung 
from its cement organ until the yolk was absorbed. The 
amount of yolk in the egg of Phyllomedusa (which is now 
large) has probably only comparatively recently Increased. 
There la also a glandular frontal organ in Phyllomedusa 
probably of use in assisting the embryo to escape from the 
egg-membranes, The thyroid gland in Phyllomedusa differs 
from thfiyerf other tadpoles, and is more like the early 
thyroid eQbnmoccBtes, as It reaches along the whole length 
of the tiSwoi the buccal cavity The subnokochordal rod 
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is also conspicuous The pectoral lymph-hearts in thl* ^ 
in other tadpoles, appear not at the metamorphosis, hot 
when the tadpole has still a solid intestine and the yolk feu 
almost disappeared from all the other tissues The* wall 
of the lymph-heart appears to be derived from an outgrowth 
of the posterior cardinal vein, and before the valve*, ore 
formed the lumen of the lymph-heart contains blood 
corpuscles. 

Prof C S Minot then communicated three papers. }n 
the first he presented the theory of cellular rejuvenation, 
which he claimed must be defined as the increase of the 
nuclear substance In proportion to the amount of the proto¬ 
plasm This increase occurs during the period of segment¬ 
ation of the ovum, is the Immediate result of impregnation, 
and results in the production of rejuvenated cells, 1 0 Celia 
with a very small amount of protoplasm around their nuclei 
These cells and their -descendants then enter upon a career 
of cellular senescence In an experiment With telegony 
Prof Minet used females of a known race the virgin tfOew 
of which were allowed to breed with a male of entirely 
different strain, about half the offspring having the patenud 
colour The same does were afterwards allowed to breed 
with bucks of their own race, and In no case was there any 
trace of the colour of -the te) ego nous father m the offspring 
Prof Minot gave an account of the HarvafApembryologicm 
collection, which comprises more than 800 senes of sections 
of vertebrate embryos, and pointed out its value in aiding 
research * 

Dr G H F Nuftall, F'R.S., gave a paper on tMPpr#- 
cipitin tests in the study of animal relationships. He briefly 
described the methods of testing by means of precipitating 
antisera, and pointed out two practical applications of the 
test—in legal medicine for the identification of blood stains, 
and In the Study of animal relationships For example, 
this method has demonstrated a dose relationship between 
Homimds and Si mi id®, a more distant one between these 
and Cercopithecldefi, a slight bond connecting all of these 
with the New World monkeys. The lemurs do not appear 
to be connected with the Primates any more than do Other 
mammals The test appears to connect the Cetacea with 
the Ungulata, and the ReptiJia with the Aves 

In reply to a question by Prof, Poulton, Dr Nuttall stated 
that tests of the blood of Echidna do not indicate any re¬ 
lationship between this animal and other martimals 

Prof E B. Poulton, F.R S., gave a paper on the mimetic 
resemblance of Diptera to Hymenoptera, to which Lord 
Avebury, Mr flateson, and Mr. O. Latter added further 
observations. 

In the afternoon of August 23 three addresses dealing 
with the evolution of the horse were delivered by Profs 
Osborn, Ewart, and Ridgeway (for abstracts see Nature, 
September aa, p 520) 

On Wednesday morning, August 34, Mr. J. W. Jenkinson 
gave an account of the effects produced by'growing frog- 
embryos m salt and other solutions The object of the 
experiments was to discover whether the distortion pf 
development produced by growing the eggs of the frog in 
a 0635 per cent solution of sodium chloride Is due to the 
physical (increased osmotic pressure) or chemical properties 
of the solution or both, The monstrosity consists of (x) 
failure of the blastopore to close, so that a large persistent 
yOlk-plug is produced, and (2) the failure, total or partial, 
of the medullary folds to close. Solutions of chlorides or 
bromides of barium, calcium, Ac., cause dsath of the egg 
at an early stage, possibly due to the formation of 
insoluble carbonates in the cells When kept In chlorides 
or bromides of potassium, lithium, Ac , the egg* loses Its 
power of elongating in the direction of the long'axis of the 
embryo, but differentiation of the germ-layers and or Brans 
proceeds , ultimately degeneration and disintegration of the 
tissues set in In sodium or magnesium (chlorides or nitrites 
the embryo is able to elongate, but development' le abnormal 
In solutions of urea or sodium sulphate development Is 
nearly or quite normal, especially in the latter aoludon, in 
which the tadpoles will live for weeks.v Mr. Jenkinson 
thinks the various phenomena are to be attributed to the 
poisonous properties of the substances employed. 

Prof. M M. Mar tog showed lantern slides of magnetic 
models of cellular fields of force. He remarked that' there 
is In the dividing cell s dumb-bell shaped structure recalling 
the figure of the “ field of force M manifested by sprlnkttpff 
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a sheet of paper, overlying two poles of a magnet, with 
thlkfMiL oust. He showed photographs of various 
obtained by a combination of electromagnets, and 
pointed put tjhat all the cellular phenomena could be repro¬ 
duced by ihp action of a polar or dual force such as statical 
riectrldty or magnetism, and that the apparent anomalies 
Were due to the peculiar conditions of the protoplasm In 
which the held was formed He also showed some beautiful 
sections of the embryos of Rhynohelmis, lent by Prof 
Vejdowdfty, of Prague, in which the dumb-bell-shaped 
figure is of exceptional size. 

GEOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION . 

A S the exploration of the higher mountain areas has been 
rtialnly the work of university men, It was very 
appropriate that Mr Douglas Freshfield, one of the pioneers 
of Alpine exploration, should be president of the geo¬ 
graphical section at Cambridge No one was better qualified 
than he to deal with mountains and mankind, which 
formed the subject of hit address, which has already 
appeared in Nature (September 1). 

Several other communications dealt with the 11 culmin¬ 
ating 'area 11 of the globe, as Hermann Wagner calls It 
Mr Maurice de Dfachy contributed a full account of the 
glaciers of the Caucasus, which at one time were supposed 
to be of Very small dimensions He gave statistics of the 
altitude of the snow-level in different parts of the system, 
showing how it rose towards the Caspian, and of the 
dimensions of the principal glaciers, including the depth 
to which their tongues descended below the snow-level He 
then surveyed the variations of ice movements during the 
past half century, and pointed out how they corresponded 
with those which have been observed in the Alps Finally, 
he referred to the evidences of the former great extension of 
the glaciers. Mr Charles Rabot, secretary of the Paris 
Geographical Society and of the French Glacial Commission, 
discussed the importance of glacier-bursts in shaping the 
topography of glaciated areas. Thesfc bursts fare due to the 
creation and subsequent sudden discharge of a reservoir of 
water, by a glacier dam due to the ice stopping the exit 
from a valley and the consequent accumulation of tyfiter, or 
to water gathering above, below, or In the glacier itself 
The violence of the outburst is proportional to the volume 
of the water and the slope of the ground In *876 the 
Mfarjelensee discharged 7,700,000 cubic metres In nuie hours, 
and the Gietroz outburst of 1818 attained a volume of 
530,000,000 cubic feet Twenty-five such outbursts are 
known to have taken place in the Alps, find they have been 
reported from all glaciated mountain areas Their effects 
are necessarily confined to modifying the contours of the 
valley, by enormous erosion above, and by the deposition 
of vast masses of waste below^ In discussing glacial pheno¬ 
mena, sufficient importance has probably ndt been given to 
These torrential outbursts, which must have been commoner 
In Pleistocene times. Mr A W< Andrews showed a number 
of excellent maps and views Of passes of the Alps In order 
to prove that in teaching a well chosen Set of lantern slides 
could be used to bring out their characteristic natural 
features and to indicate their relation to routes, &c 

There was no tale of startling adventure recounted, but 
a number of excellent travel papers was read Mr Bruce's 
account of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition, while 
barren In hair-breadth escapes, was one of steady scientific 
investigation under very difficult conditions In perhaps the 
most Interesting area of the Antarctic. Notable though 
the discovery of the northatn Atlantic margin of Antarctica 
and the depths of the ocean to the north are, the ocean¬ 
ographic, biological, and more particularly the meteor¬ 
ological work of the expedition are likely to yield results of 
the greatest value. It Is a matter of congratulation that 
Mt. Mossman, probably otie bf the best living meteorological 
observers*' remains In the south with the cooperation 
of the Argentine Government, tor there the study of meteor- 
ptogkal conditions is more important than rise where in 
high southern latitudes In View of the dangers attending 
the rounding bf Cape Horn, and the importance of an 
Investigation of the centres of atmospheric activity con¬ 
trolling its meteorology 1 

The papers dealing with distant lands described the low- 
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lying Malabar coasts, the savana lands of northern Nigeria, 
the fertile Cyrenaica, and the puna of the Andme plateau. 
Mr. R S Lepper gave a comprehensive account of the 
climate, products, and peoples of the Malabar coast, illus¬ 
trated by excellent views He pointed out the great progress 
which had been made during the pa&t half century, and in¬ 
sisted on the economic value of the region Major J. A 
Burden, Resident of the Sokato Province, described the 
Fulani Emirates of northern Nigeria in a communication 
which it would be difficult to over-rate. The impressive con¬ 
trasts between the conditions in this latente plateau dissected 
by broad fiat valleys, leaving monotonous table-topped hills 
covered with open brush, and the dense forests of southern 
Nigeria were admirably shown, and the resulting effects 
traced—Paganism and degenerate peoples in the forest belt, 
Islam and a well developed social organisation in the north. 
The effects of the nomad Fulam conquest of the region Were 
traced, and form an interesting contribution of the evidence 
which goes to prove that a definite type or social organ¬ 
isation is connected with nomadic pastoral peoples all the 
world over, and that a fairly constant senes of events 
follows the thorough conquest of a settled people by such 
nomadic tribes r lhe present British administration is 
fortunately inspired by the scientific spirit of constructive 
action based on existing institutions 

In 1903 Mr Arthur Hill made a journey to Lake Titicaca. 
The uniformity of the vegetation at altitudes from 12,500 
to 16,500 feet was striking, the plants growing in ipsetttP 
have long tap-roots by which they reach the warmer sod at 
some distance below the surface, and their leaves ar§ Unear 
and hairy, and fiuited to the dry air subjected to temperature 
variations of as much as 70° F. within a few hours. 

Mr D G Hogarth spent nearly a week In Cyrenaica in 
April, 1904, and was able Lo note certain geographical facts 
which explain some of the peculiarities of Cyrenaic history 
He pointed out that changes of coastal level must ha*0 
taken plpce since ancient times This point la of consider¬ 
able importance, as Mr R S. Gunther showed by a series 
of maps and photographs of the Neapolitan region frr*a 
paper descriptive of these he summarised the results of his 
investigations on the Bay of Naples, 1 where he found a 
medieval land level 12 to 23 feet below the present one, 
and a Greece-Roman land level some 16 feet above the ridsfw 
ing level, and therefore in places 40 feet above the medieval 
one Round Genoa the coasts were also lower in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the Nile^telt* lifts 
been shown to be higher in classical times The\>fc£ short 
lines are not horizontal, and Mr. Gdnther considers that 
land oscillations have been the cause of the changes of level 
In the discussion which followed Messrs R. D Offffiam 
and J. Y. Buchanan both pointed out other Lhanges which 
had been observed in the level of tile Mediterranean 4 
special committee to investigate the evidenre was appointed 
by the general committee. The two afternoon lectures 
arranged by this section had reference to the Mediterranean 
basin , and Dr Tempest Anderson’s views and description of 
the Lipan Islands reminded his hearers of the obvious un¬ 
stable condition of part of it at the present day. Mr Silva 
White's admirable account of the Nile Valley emphasised 
its organic unity, its physical and political insularity, which 
has resulted In the political control of Egypt since the time 
of Alexander the Great by the Power possessing ommaml 
of the 56a He also showed some views, and gave an 
eloquent description of the desert barrier which surrounds it 

Coming to our own country, die papers dealt with 
problems within the sphere of influence of Cambridge. Mr* 
H Yule Oldham, reader In geography at Cambridge, dis¬ 
cussed the changes in the fen district since the seventeenth 
century, when the tides came up the Ouse and nearly 
reached Cambridge. By the cutting of the new Bedford 
River and the budding of the sluice at Denver, the 
tidal waters were diverted up the new river, and this 
permitted the drainage of the fens. The old course of 
the Ouse was Indicated in modern maps by the irregular 
boundary between Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, which 
followed It Mr R 9 Yapp dealt with the vegetation of 
the fen region, and by a series of excellent slides showed 
the characteristic forms found In different edaphlc' ton* 
ditioni; The Rev Alfred Hunt claimed the haihlet of 

1 Tin lull report u pnblMied In tin Gevgw&hical Journal for‘Att|ttV 
and September, ijps \ and In A rtkaiefogtm, Will 
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Burnham, in the parish of Ihornton Curtis, in north 
Lincolnshire, four miles from the Humber, where entrench¬ 
ments have been found, as the site of the battle of Brunan- 
burh, when, under Athelstane, the south of England 
obtained the dominance over the north 

Dr. Mill exhibited and described a map showing the 
names of the physical features of England and Wales to 
which the Royal Geographical Society's council had given 
its imprimatur Mr Whitaker protested against the use 
made of the term weald, the new name given to Ashdown 
Forest, and other points It is to be hoped that after, a 
thorough discussion by all interested a general agreement 
will be come to as to the use of topographical terms The 
majority of those on the map will be accepted by all 
Three papers dealt with map-making The Rev H S 
Cronin described what he believed to be the way in which 
Ptolemy constructed his map of Asia Minor, and pointed out 
how wrong conclusions were certain to arise from treating 
It us if it were a modern map, or his geography as modem 
geography Mr C R Heazley contributed an account of 
the Portolani of the early fourteenth century, the first true 
maps of the Mediterranean Major C F Close discussed 
(the methods nf topographical surveying suitable for different 
countries, choosing the United Kingdom, India, the Gold 


Coast, where " long traverses " are necessary owing to the 
dense forest making the cost of triangulation prohibitive, 
South Africa, already triangulated and ready for plane 
tabling, which can be carried out in the open country under 
very favourable conditions, and Canada, for which a scheme 
has recently been drawn up by Major Hills In Canada, 
in very special circumstances, photographic surveying 
has been carried out, but Major Close considered that 
ordinary methods under ordinary conditions were better as 
regards accuracy, rapidity, and cost This was queried In 
the subsequent discussion Sir David Gill dealt with the 
condition of the South African survey, which owes so much 
to him 

Ihe report by Dr Cornish of the committee on terrestrial 
surface waves and wave-Like surfaces was read, It con¬ 
tained a description of roll waves, a term used to describe 
waves resembling a bore travelling down stream more 
rapidly than the current in such open paved conduits as the 
lower courses of the Guntenbach and Grijnribach, which flow 
into the Lake of Thun (see Fig 1). The phenomenon has 
been noticed on the Tees The committee was re-appointed 

The geographical section combined with the zoological 
one to TOommend the appointment of a committee to carry 
on physical and biological investigations in the western 
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Indian Ocean under the leadership of Mr. Stanley Gardiner. 
This was duly appointed, and a grant of 150! assigned to It 
Another important committee was nominated 00 the joint 
recommendation of geologists and geographers to collect 
information and report on the meaning and distribution of 
local terms given to topographical and geological features. 


CONFERENCE OF DELEGATES OF LOCAL 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

‘T'WENTY years have passed since the local scientific 
A societies of this country first had the opportunity of 
coming into official relation with the British Association. 
Although it is believed that this relationship has been, in 
various ways, of much benefit to many of the societies, It 
must be admitted that the results, viewed as a whole, have 
hardly equalled the expectations which were originally 
entertained when the scheme of affiliation was projected 
r Ihi 9 view was prominently brought forward at the con¬ 
ference of delegates from the corresponding societies 
recently held at Cambridge 

lhe chairman of the conference, Principal E. H. Griffiths, 
F R S , of Cardiff, pointed out the desirability of binding- 
together all the scientific #bcieties of this 
kingdom, so that they could move, in matters 
of national importance, as one body. He 
pictured them, at present, as a scattetpd heap 
of iron filings, waiting for the British Associ¬ 
ation to act as a magnet in their midst, so 
as to dt transform the confused assemblage Into 
a field of symmetry and beauty " 

1 he work of the local societies may be said, 
broadly speaking, to be of two kinds, 
educational and technical, the latter including 
observational and investigational work Of 
tthebr branches, the chairman was disposed, in 
the present stale of things, to regard the 
former as the more important " The work is 
educational not only in arousing intelligent 
interest in th& facts of natural science and 
quickening in the individual the power of 
observation, but also in promoting the 
missionary spirit which will enable the 
members to excite the interest and sympathy 
of their neighbours " 

In order to extend the influence of the British 
Association, Principal Griffiths suggested some 
relaxation in the rules which now regulate the 
admission of societies At present no society 
(«n be brought into union unless it publishes 
the results of original investigations But. 
said he, “it is yery doubtful ll publication is 
the best test of merit ", and he added that if 
we exclude those societies which 11 refrain 
from adding to the mass of literature under 
which there is danger of our being smothered, 
it is possible that we are excluding the very bodies whose 
sympathy and interest we Bhould most wish to encourage." 

Principal Griffiths was accordingly led to advocate the 
recognition of two classes of corresponding societies, one 
to be called affiliated societies, conforming to the existing 
regulations, the other to be called associated societies, in¬ 
cluding any local society which has existed for a period 
or, say, three years, and numbers not fewer than fifty 
members 11 Surely,' 1 said the chairman, " we desire to 
throw our doors as wide open as possible, surely we wish to 
give every encouragement to all scientific societies, but more 
especially to those working under difficulties, to strengthen 
the hands of their promoters, and to ask their aid and 
assistance in our deliberations Moreover, it Is precisely 
those societies with narrow means, and whose members 
are possibly drawn from working classes, that can be of the 
greatest use to us They are missionaries situated where 
we most want them, and preaching to the unconverted 
This yearly meeting of single delegates from a few of the 
leading societies, although an admirable nucleus, is not 
sufficient to produce crystallisation of the scientific interests 
In solution in the population of this kingdom." 

As a means of Inter-communication between the societies, 
and with the view of uniting them " in common action for 
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the attainment of some purpose of national or scientific 
Importance," Principal Griffiths advocated the publication 
Of a Journal of Corresponding Societies, towards the 
pxpensei of which the various societies should contribute 
dccordidg to the respective numbers of their members 

The chairman’s views Were received with much favour 
by the delegates and others attending the meeting Sir 
Norman Lockyer referred to his presidential address of last 
year, m which he suggested that the organisation of the 
corresponding societies might become a potent and valuable 
machine for influencing public opinion on matters relating 
to aclence throughout the country He regarded the corre¬ 
sponding societies as having before them an important and 
undeveloped field of work. With regard to the Correspond¬ 
ing Societies Committee, he advocated more frequent meet¬ 
ings and a closer union with the central organisation of 
the British Association Mr W Whitaker agreed with 
the chairman that the time was come when it seemed 
desirable to reconsider, and possibly revise, the old con¬ 
ditions regulating the affiliation of local societies. He 
considered that the maintenance of a good museum might 
be as much a ground for union as the publication of a volume 
of proceedings The Rev. W. Stallworthy advised the 
appointment of a small number of competent members as 
inspectors, who should visit the various local societies and 
report upon their work to the authorities at headquarters 
Prof. Ewing advocated the admission of the smaller 
societies in outlying districts, where publication was not to 
be regarded as the test of usefulness. Dr G« Abbott sup¬ 
ported the views of the chairman, and enlarged on the 
advantage of uniting societies in local groups Many 
societies m the south-east of England had been strengthened 
by such a union He thought that the British Association 
should get into touch with as many societies as possible, and 
that no barrier should be raised, such as that of publication 
The Rev. T R R Stebbing deprecated publication being 
used as a test of the usefulness of a society If the paper 
were important, It ought to go to a central society, and 
not be published locally, if it were unimportant, it were 
better not published at all 

Ultimately a committee was appointed to consider the 
present relation between the British Association and the 
local scientific societies, and Co make suggestions to the 
council with a view to the greater utilisation of this relation¬ 
ship, and the extension of affiliation to societies now 
excluded 

The subject of museums, which has often been discussed 
at the annual conference of delegates, was brought forward 
by the Rev W Johnson, of York, who read a paper on 
the utilisation of local museums, with special reference to 
schools He believed that provincial museums have often 
failed In developing the scientific habit in visitors, because 
they have given too much prominence to rarities, whereas 
the beginner needs Illustrations of common objects, such as 
he is likely to find In his own study in the field. A large 
amount of material now lies buried in our museums need¬ 
ing Judicious display and description to render it available 
to the young student. Mr Johnson held that every museum 
should have attached to it a demonstration room, fitted 
with lanterns and other lecture-room appliances, and he 
considered that demonstrations by competent persons might 
well be paid for by the State, In consideration of their value 
in assisting the higher science teaching In our schools The 
excellent work of Mr Crowther, the curator at Leeds, In 
giving demonstrations to children from the local schools, 
was referred to with warm approval Mr Johnson recom¬ 
mended that during the winter-holidays museum-lectures 
should ba given on elementary meteorology, explaining the 
nature and use of the various instruments which are used 
at most museums for obtaining weather records 

In discussing the paper, Mr. Rudler referred to the diffi¬ 
culties Incidental to museum demonstrations, and advocated 
the delivery of the lecturette in a separate room, followed by 
adjournment to the museum. The interest of the delegates 
m the museum question centred in the point of contact 
between the local museum and the local society, and he 
referred to sortie of the ways in which the society might 
assist the museum, such as the frequent display of fresh 
specimens of wild flowers with Instructive labels. Whilst 
admitting the Importance of taking children to the museum, 
he held that ft was equally desirable to take the museum 
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to the children, and he consequently favoured the practice 
of circulating educational cabinets of speilmens among the 
local schools 

At the second meeting of the delegates, Mr. J Hopkm- 
son, of the Hertfordshire Natural History Society, brought 
forward a very practical subject relating to the publications 
of scientific bodies He denounced the insufficiency of the 
title given in certain papers, and the absence of an index, 
a table of contents, or a list of plates in the publications of 
many societies 'ihe date of publication of each part or 
number of a volume of proceedings should always be given, 
and in the case of reprints of papers, the original pagination 
should be preserved, whilst the date and volume of the 
publication from which they are extracted should invariably 
be stated Dr lempest Anderson, who presided at the 
second meeting of the delegates, spoke strongly in favour 
of securing uniformity in Lhe size of the publications of 
scientific societies 

In the discussion on the aid which local societies could 
give to the work of the committees of various sections 
of the British Association, Dr H R Mill, as a 
delegate from Section A, pleaded for increased interest in 
meteorology, and urged the local societies to take regular 
and systematic observations Mr Whitaker, on behalf of 
Section C, solicited the aid of the societies in seeking the 
derivation and precise significance of local terms relating to 
geological and geographical subjects—an appeal which was 
supported by Dr llerbertaon, representing Section £ The 
Rev T R R Stebbing, speaking for Section D, suggested,, 
as additional work for local societies, the study of over¬ 
land lines of migration of birds, and the collection of slug* 
from all parts of the British Isles Miss Sargent solicited 
Information with regard to certain points in the growth of 
British orchids The conference was not favoured With 
suggestions from any of the other sections 


EOCENE WHALES. 

A MOST important contribution to our knowledge of, the 
extent and affinities of that group of Eocfene marine 
mammals known as Archsoceti has recently been made by 
Prof E. Fraas, of Stuttgart, in an illustrated memoir 
entitled 11 Neue Zeuglodonten aus dem unteren Mitteleocan 
vom Mokattam bei Cairo," published in Koken’s Geo- 
loguche und Pataeontologische Abbandlvn&fi. The 
Archsoceti, or zeuglodonts, which have hitherto "been de-> 
finitely known only by various species of thw/typical gerruv 
Zeuglodon, have been regarded by many zoologists as the 
direct ancestors of the modern whales and c^IphlnB, and 
if this view be accepted, it has for some time been evident 
(although this was not the opinion of the late Sir ^ttyjjain 
Flower) that the toothed whales, at any rate, are probably 
the descendants of carnivorous mammals, as ft seemed im¬ 
possible that the zeuglodonts could be derived from a 
herbivorous type. 

The carnivorous descent of the zeuglodonts is now fuliy 
demonstrated by Prof Fraas, who describes two new generic 
representatives of the group—Protocetus and Mesocetus— 
from the well known Middle Eocene nummulitlc rocks of 
the Mokattam range near Cairo* Of the former genus the 
author figures a nearly complete skull, together with many 
of the bones of the skeleton. In both genera the teeth are 
of the typical mammalian number, and divisible into 
incisors, canines, preniolars, and molars, the latter, in 
Protocetus at any rate, being quite unlike the correspond-* 
inp teeth of Zeuglodon, and approximating to those of the 
primitive Eocene Carnivora of the group Creodontla The 
skull, moreover, although much more elongated than In any 
of the land forms, presents all the distinctive characteristics 
of the latter group, and there can be little hesitation id 
accepting Prof Fraas’s view that Protocetus and Mesocetus 
form connecting links between the terrestrial creodont 
carnivores on the one hand and the marine seuglodent* 
on the other. They are, In fact, terrestrial animals in 
course of modification Into purely aquatic ones Prof 
Fraas does not, however, by any means stop at this, bur 
proceeds to argue that the Archmoceti are entirely uncon¬ 
nected with either the whalebone or the toothed whales, and 
merely form a marine group of Creodontla which died opt 
without leaving any descendants. As he rightly observes. 
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we have evidence that members of several distinct groups 
of reptiles—the Ichthyosaurs, the plesiosaurs, the marine 
crocodiles, and the mosasaurs—were independently modified 
(or a marine existence, and there is no reason why a similar 
state of affairs should not have occurred among mammals 

This Is doubtless true, but it has to be borne in mind 
That, so far as we can see, the new discoveries in no wise 
affect the alleged relationship of Zeuglodon to the Cetacea, 
which, If well founded previously, apparently still remains 
so Moreover, If we remember rightly, Dr Elliot Smith, in 
a recent paper on the brain of the Archsoceti, has pointed 
out very definite cetacean resemblances, which it would be 
difficult to explain as due solely to parallelism, Again, if 
we remove the Archaoceti from the cetacean line, there 
are no possible ancestors for the whales to which we can 
point, and, in the present comparatively advanced position 
of the paheonfological record, it would be strange indeed 
if the past history of the Cetacea (with the exception of 
forms belonging to the enisling groups) were an absolute 
and complete blank 

While according therefore to Prof Frnas full credit for 
having brought the zeuglodonts into phylogenetic relation¬ 
ship with the creodont carnivores, we may be permitted, 
perhaps, to reserve our judgment as to whether he has 
succeeded in demonstrating the absence of relationship 
between the former group and modern whales 

R L. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 

TV^R GEORGE ALLEN directs attention to —"The 
* Glamour of the Earth," by G. A B Dewar, 
illustrated; "A Volume on Bird Life," by E Selous, illus¬ 
trated, and “ Recent Discoveries and Excavations in the 
Forum, 1B98 to 1904,” by St Clair Baddeley, illustrated. 

Mr Edward Arnold announces .-i-" The Becquerel 
Rays and the Properties of Radio-active Substances," 
by the Hon R, J Strutt, "The Chemical Synthesis of 
Vital Products and the Inter-relations between Organic 
Compounds," by Prof R Meldola, F R S , 11 Experimental 
Researches with the Electric Furnace," by Prof H 
Moissati, translated by Dr A T de Mouilpled, " Physical 
Chemistry in Biology and Medicine," by Prof B Moore; 
" Astronomical Discovery," by Prof H, H. Turner, F R S - 
"The Theorg of Optics," by Prof A Schuster, F.R S ; 
" Preliminary Practical Mathematics, ” by S G Starling 
and F C. Clarke; "The Evolution Theory," by Prof A 
Wefsmann, translated by Prof, J A Thomson, two volumes, 
illustrated, "Nature Study in the House, Garden and 
Field," by Prof L C Miall, FRS , "Lectures on 
Diseases of Children," by Dr R Hutchison, " A Manual 
of Pharmacology for Students," by Dr W E Dixon; 
“ Recent Advances in Chemical Physiology," by Drs A P 
Heddard, L Hill, F R S , J J R Macleod, B Moore, and 
M S Pembrey, "Exercises in Arithmetic," oral and 
written, by C M Taylor, part Hi r " The Elements of 
Trigonometry," by Dr R Lachlan and W. C Fletcher, 
" A Second Geometry Book," by J G, Hamilton and F 
Kettle, and new editions of " Electrical Traction," by Prof 
E WiTsOn, and "Human Embryology and Morphology." 
by Dr A Keith, illustrated 6 

Messrs Baillltre, Tindall and Cox’s list includes — 
" Manual of Anatomy " (University series), by Dr A M 
Buchahan, " Malignant Diseases of the Larynx," by P 
de Sahh, " Psychiatryby Prof, Bianchi, translated by 
Dr J If MacDonald, " Appendicitis,* 1 by H W, Alllng- 
ham , " Guide to the Examination of the Throat, Nose, and 
Ear," by Dr W Lamb; "After-Treatment of Section 
Cases," by Dr W J S McKay, "Aids to Pathology/’ 
by Dr W d'Este Emery , " Aids to Sanitary Law," by Dr. 
H G Critrhley ; " Coroner’s Duties,” by R H Welling¬ 
ton, "Ship Surgeons' Pocket-book," by W E Dawson t 
"Surface AJltomy," by J. G. Morehead, "Artistic 
Anatomy of ipklmals/’ by Prof. E Cuyer, translated by 
G Haywood, " Diseases of Foot of the Horse,” by H. C 
Reeks, "Veterinary Ophthalmology,” by Captain H T. 
Pease, and new editions of 11 Handbook of Diseases of the 
Ear," by Tt Lake, " Diagnosis and Modern Treatment pf 
Pulmonary TubeicuTosTs, with Special Reference to the Eatiy 
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Recognition and Permanent Arrest of the Disease/' by Dr. 
A. Latham, " After-treatment of Surgical Operation*/’ by 
Dr, P L Mummery, 11 Manual of Veterinary Hygiene/" 
by Lieut -Colonel F Smith, " The Nutrition of the Infant/* 
by Dr R Vincent; " The Rtintgen Rays in Medical Work , 9i 
by Dr D Walsh , and " Handbook of Surgical Pathology,” 
by Dr W J. Walsham 

The list of Messrs W Blackwood and Sons contglnfl'~^> 
11 Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum,” by Dr. R Flint; 
and new editions of " The Ethics of Naturalism,* a 
Criticism," by Prof W R Soricy, and "The Forester, 
a Practical Treatise on Planting, by Dr, J, Nifbet, two 
vols , illustrated 

In the list of Messrs. Burns and Oates, Ltd , we notice 
" Stars without Stripes, being a Grand Review of the 
Planetary System held by hie Sovereign the Sun, with a 
Foreword/’ by A M Clerke 

Messrs Cassell and Co, Ltd., promise ■—" Serums, 
Vaccines, and Toxines, in Treatment and Diagnosis/' by 
Dr W. C Bosanquet, and "The Student's Handbook of 
Surgical Operations/ 1 by Sir H. Treves, Bart , K C V O , 
abridged from the new edition of " Hie Manual of Operative 
Surgery,” illustrated 

The following are in preparation at the Clarendon 
Press —" The Ancient Races of the Thdbaid, being an 
Anthropometncal Survey of the Inhabitants of Upper Egypt 
from the Earliest Prehistoric Times to the Mohammedan 
Conquest of Egypt," by Dr A Thomson and D, IWflnN- 
Maclver, Suefes’s " Das Antlitz der Erde," aulNHHsd 
English translation, by Dr H Sollas, edited by Prof w/J. 
Soil as, FRS., with preface written by Prof Suesa for the 
English translation , “ Index KcwensiS Plantarum Phanero- 
gamarum Supplementum secundum, nomine et synonym a 
omnium generum et sperierum ab Initio anni 1896 ad finem 
anni lpoo complectens ” • Goebel’s "Organography of 
Plants,” authorised English translation, by Prof I. Bay ley 
Balfour, F.R S , vol il , "Special Organography ,J ; "A 
Geometrical Political Economy . being an Elementary 
Treatise on the Method of Explaining some of thcKTheories 
of Pure Economic Science, by means of Dlagrttifa,” by H 
Cunynghame, C B , " India,” by Sir T, Holdfch, KCI.E , 
and ‘ The Farther East," by A Little. 

Messrs T and T Clark announce 1 a ^A new series, 44 The 
Library of Ancient Inscriptions," In which wUl appear 
" Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, ahd Lettetb/ 1 
by the Rev C H W Johns, " History of the Discovery 
and Decipherment of the Ancient Inscriptions/' by Prof 
C F Kent and Dr G. A Reisner; " Babylonian and 
Assyrian Epics, Penitential Psalms, Proverbs, and Religious 
Texts," by Prof F Delltzsch; " Egyptian Religions, 
Magical, Medical, and Scientific Texts, Legal and Business 
Documents," by F L Griffith, "Assyrian Historical In¬ 
scriptions," by Prof. M Jastrow, "Inscriptions of Pales¬ 
tine, Syria, and Arabia,” by Prof C C Torrey , " Egyptian 
Tales, Proverbs, Poems, and Belles-Lettres/’ by Prof 
Maspero, 11 Egyptian Historical and Biographical JMcrip- 
tions, ” by Prof W Max Muller. They also promise M By 
Nile and Euphrates a Record of Discovery ana Adventure/' 
by H V. Geere T 

Mr W B Clive's list contains —" A Higher Tekt-bock 
of Magnetism and Electricity,” by Dr R W Stewart, 
"Technical Electricity/ 1 by Prof Davidge and R W 
Hutchinson, " Preliminary Geometry (part 1., the Junior 
Geometry), for the Preliminary Cambridge Local/* by 
W P. Workman; "Tutorial Geometry," by W P. Work¬ 
man , " School Magnetism end Electricity," a school course 
by Dr. R H Jude; " Properties of Matter”, "Practical 
Physics”; " First Stage Theoretical Organic ChdmiStiy/' 
by R A Lyster, " First Stage Physiology "; " Fltft Sfige 
Human Physiology ”, 14 First Stage A rolled Mechanics K , 
" Deakin's Algebra " scholarship edition, " Scholarship 
Geometry", "Scholarship Graphs", 41 Scholarship 
Elementary Science/’ section I ; ‘Scholarship Elementary 
Chemistry”: 11 Scholarship EleVnfentary Astronomy’ 1 , 
" Scholarship Elementary Biology ” j " DeaklriV Algebra," 
certificate edition, by Rupert Deakin; rl Deakin’s Euclid,” 
certificate edition, Book* i, p 11, 111., lv (mo), 'vi. (1^4), 
by R Deakin, "Graphs/ 1 the graphic representation of 
algebraic functions; General Elementary SdcnCe,“ pert i, 
41 Physiography/’ port il.. " Biology"; part I. Stipol 
and Home Hygiene/ 1 by R A. Lyster; and daw editions 
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of, /'New Matriculation Chemistry", "Tutorial 
Ctonjrtry/' part i , " First Stage Building Construction," 
by 84 Cunningham, "First Stage Magnetism and Elec¬ 
tricity/* by Dr. R. H Jude 

Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co , Ltd , announce — 
" Wanderings in the Great Forests of Borneo, Travels and 
Researches of a Naturalist in Sarawak," by Dr O Beccari, 
revised and edited by Dr, F H H Guilleman, illustrated, 
“ Agricultural and Pastoral Prospects in South Africa," by 
Colonel O Thomas, " The Conception of Immortality," by 
Prof. W. Royce, being the Ingersol lecture, " Science and 
Immortality," by Prof, W Osier, F R S , 11 New Methods 
of Treatment," by Dr Laumomer, translated and edited 
from the second edition by Dr. H W Sjers , “ The Surgery 
of Che Diseases of the Appendix Vermiform is and their 
Complications," by W H Battle and Dr E M Corner, 
" Clinical Causes of Cancer of the Breast," by C H Leaf, 
" Leprosy and Fish Eating," by Dr J Hutchinson, F R S , 
" Clinical and Pathological Observations on Acute 
Abdominal Diseases," by Dr E M Corner, "Reinforced 
Concrete," by C F, Marsh, illustrated, "Smoke Preven¬ 
tion and Fuel Economy," by W H Booth and J B Ker¬ 
shaw, illustrated , " Small Dust Destructors for Institutional 
and Trade Refuse," by W F Goodrich, illustrated, 
"The Microscope,” by Prof A E Wright, illustrated, 
" Electric Furnaces and their Industrial Application," by 
J Wright, illustrated, and a new edition of "Farthest 
North," by F Nansen 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co will issue —" Forestry," by 
Prof Schwappach, translated by F. Storey 

Messrs Duckworth and Co announce —" Fetichism In 
West Africa," by the Rev. Dr R. H. Nassau, illustrated, 
and a new edition of " A Glossary of Botanic Terms," by 
B D. Jackson. 

Mr W Engelmann (Leipzig) gives notice of — 
" EinfUhrung in die tnedlzimsche Optik," by Dr A. 
Qleichen, illustrated, " Handbuch der Heidekultur," by Dr 
,P Graebner, illustrated, "Conspectus Flora Grsca," by 
E v HaJAcsy, vol lii , fasc ll , " Handbuch der BUlten- 
blologie," by Dr P, Knuth, hi Band, a Tell, " Grund- 
limen einer Psychologic der Hystene," by Dr Hellpach , 
" Experimentellek 1 Beitrag zur Physiologic der Splnalgan- 
gllen und zur Lehre von den trophischen Nerven Zu gfeich 
ein Beitrag zur Pathogenese der Tabe9 dorsalis," by Dr 
Kbfftefi "Grundzuge der Knstallographie," by Prof 
C M Viola, illustrated, "Kants Rassentheone und lhre 
bleibende Bedeutung," by Dr T Elsenhans , and " Lehr- 
buch des gesamten Tiefbaus," by Prof. K Esselborn, 
illustrated 

Messrs J. Finch and Co , Ltd , give notice of -—■" The 
Ipsissima, Verba Library," being the principal ideas and facts 
of physical, philosophical, and social sciences in the words 
of their original masters —■" Philosophy," by Dr E Reich . 
41 Economics," by A Mtlnes, and "Natural Science," by 
Prof E Ray Lankester, F R S 

Mr Gustav Fischer (Jena) promises — 11 Ergebnlsse, 
Wissenachaftliche, der deutschen Tiefsee-Expedition auf dem 
Dampfer Valdivia, 1808-9," edited by Prof C Chun — 
vol iv., Hexactlnellida, by Prof. F E Schulze, illus¬ 
trated , vol vi , Brachyura, by Dr F Doflein, illus¬ 
trated, and " Handbuch der pathogenen Mikroorganismen," 
vol. iv , illustrated 

Messrs R. Frledlander und Sohn (Berlin) give notice of — 
49 Die Kfifer der Balkanhalblnsel mit Berilckeichtigung 
Klein-Aslens und Kretas," by V Apfelbeck, vol. 11 , "Die 
Vdgel der palaarktischen Fauna," by E Hartert, Heft. 111.; 
" Analytische Uberslcht der palaarktischen Lepidopteren- 
famllien," by C. v. Hormuzaki, Illustrated, " Abblldungen 
der Grundformen deutscher Orchldeen," by Kr&nzlin Muller, 
coloured plates with text, " Rdsultats du Voyage du S.Y 
Belgica, 1897-09, sous le Comm aif dement de A de Gerlache 
de'Gomery," in ten volumes, " Rdsultats des Cam pa goes 
cientifiqit accompltes par Albert I«, Prince de Monaco 11 , 
" Tierrelch " —Lief. . ai. Amphipoda, 1, by T R R. 
St ebbing; Lief* aa, Hejicomida, by H. Stlchel and H 
f RiBfarth; "Catalogue Mamma)turn tam vlventium quam 
foasUium/ 1 Quinquennafe Supplementum Anno 1904, by 
£. L- Trouessart, fasc li 

, , The Uit of Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co , Ltd , Is as 
follows A Teat-book of Physics/ 1 by Profs J H 
Itayntlng, F.R.S,, dnd J. J Thomson, F.RS , vol 111 , 
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“Heat," illustrated, "Light and Magnetism and 
Electricity ", 41 Constructional Steel Work," by A W 
Farnsworth, illustrated, " Oil Fuel," by S H North, illus¬ 
trated , " Smoke Abatement," by W Nicholson, illustrated, 
" Analysis of Mine Air," being'translations, with additions, 
by the late Sir C Le Neve roster, FRS, of pamphlets 
by M Poussigne and Dr Brunck, to which is added original 
papers by Dr J S Haldane, F.RS, illustrated, "Elec¬ 
tricity Control," a treatise on electricity switchgear and 
systems of transmission, by L Andrews, illustrated; 
" Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable Fibres (Flax, 
Hemp, Jute, Tow, and Ramie)," by H R Carter, illus¬ 
trated, " The b}nthehc Dyestuffs and the Intermediate Pro¬ 
ducts from which they are Derived," by Drs J C. Cain 
and J F Thorpe, illustrated, "Inks their Composition 
and Manufacture," by C A Mitchell and T C Hep worth, 
illustrated, 11 A Text-book of Human Physiology, Including 
Histology and Microscopical Anatomy, with Special Refer¬ 
ence to the Requirements of Practical Medicine," by Dr. L 
Landoie, translated and edited by Drs A. P Brubaker and 
A A Eshner, illustrated, and new editions of " Chemistry 
for Engineers and Manufacturers," by B Blount and A U 
Bloxnm—vol 1 , Chemistry of Engineering, Building and 
Metallurgy, vol il , the Chemistry of Manufacturing 
Processes, Illustrated, "Getting Gold a Gold-mining 
Handbook far Practical Men," by J C. F. Johnson, illus¬ 
trated, " The Chemistry of Gas Manufacture a Handbook 
on the Production and Purification of Illuminating Gas," 
by W. J A Butterfield, vol 1, illustrated , and " Calcareous 
Cements their Nature, Manufacture, and Uses," by G R 
Redgrave and C Spackman, illustrated 

Messrs Gurney and Jackson have in preparation an illus¬ 
trated book on " British Mammals," by Captain Barrett 
Hamilton, based to some extent on the work of the late 
Prof T Bell 

Mr W Heinemann’s list contains —"The World's 
History, a Survey of Man's Record," edited by Dr H F 
H el molt— 1 Western Europe since 1880, the Atlantic Ocean, 
Eastern Europe, the Slavs, and the Teuton and Latin Races , 
also " In the Unknown Pamirs Vafchan and Garan," by 
O Olufsen, illustrated, and " Publications of an American 
Archxologic&l Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900 " 

Messrs T C and E C Jack promise —" The Edin¬ 
burgh Stereoscopic Atlas of Anatomy," edited by D 
Waterston, "Moths and Butterflies of the United States 
East of the Rocky Mountains,” by S F Denton, two vols , 
" Spanish-Colonial Architecture In Mexico," by S Baxter, 
ten vols , illustrated, " Round the World," a series of geo¬ 
graphical readers; and "Nature-study Readers." 

Mr John Lane gives notice of.—" Africa from South to 
North through Marotseland," by Major A St H GlbbOn*, 
two vols , illustrated | " Birds by Land and Sea," by J M 
Bor&ston, illustrated, In the series of " Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening"'—"The Book of the Lily," by W 
Goldring, "The Book of Topiary," by C H Curtia and 
W Gibson, “The Book of Rarer Vegetables/ 1 by 
G Wythes and H Roberts, “The Book of the Inp," by 
R I Lynch , and " The Book of the Scented Gardert, J, ’by 
F W Bur bridge 

The following Is the list of Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and 
Son —“ Marine Engines and Boilers, their Design and 
Construction," based on the work of Dr G Bauer, trans¬ 
lated by E M Donkin and S. B Donkin, edited by L S 
Robertson, "The Mechanical Handling of Materials," by 
G F Zimmer, Illustrated , " Engineering Tools, a Practical 
Treatise, Including Instruments of Measurement/ 1 by 
J Horner, illustrated , “ The Cultivation and Preparation 
of Para Rubber," by W H Johnson, 11 Budding Materials, 
a Practical Handbook on their Properties and Uses," by 
C Healy, and a new edition of " Concrete, its Nature and 
Uses," by G L Sutcliffe 

Messrs Longmans and Co announce r— 11 The Mammals 
of Great Britain and Ireland," by J G, Millais, in three 
volumes, illustrated, vol 1., m " Text-books pf Physical 
Chemistry," " Electro-chemistry," part 1 , General Theory, 
by Prof. R. A. Lehfeldt, including a chapter on the rela¬ 
tion of chemical constitution to conductivity, by Ti S. 
Moore, part ii , Applications to Electrolysis, Primary and 
Secondary Batteries, &c., 11 Spectroscopy," by E, C C 
Baly, " Chemical Dynamics, and Reactions/* by Or, J. W 
Mcllor; also a " Text-book of Medical Practice, by various 
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contributors, edited bv Dr W Bain, illustrated, " Machine 
loots and Workshop Practice," by A Parr, illustrated , 
11 Laboratory Studies for Brewing Students, a Systematic 
Course of Practical Work in the Scientific Principles Under¬ 
lying the Processes of Malting and Brewing," bv A J 
Brown, illustrated, 11 Petrol Motors and Motor Cars, a 
Handbook for Engineers, Designers, and Draughtsmen," 
by T H White, illustrated, “A Complete Class Book of 
Naval Architecture, Practical, Laying Off, Theoretical," by 
W J. Lovett, illustrated, M An Introduction to the Geology 
of Cape Colony," by A W Rogers , “ A Gardener's Year," 
by H Rider Haggard, illustrated , 11 Life and Energy, an 
Attempt at a New Definition of Life with Applications to 
Morals and Religion," by W Hibbert, "The Principles 
of Education," by T Raymont, " A Handbook to Agra and 
the Taj, Sikandra, Fatepursikn, and the Neighbourhood," 
by E B Havell, illustrated, and a new edition of 
" Engineer’s Valuing Assistant, being a Practical Treatise 
on the Valuation of Collieries and other Mines," by H D 
Hoakold 

Messrs Sampson Low and Co , Ltd , promise —" Japan, 
the Place and the People," by G W Browne, illustrated; 
And new editions of " Manual of First Aid," by Dr J A 
Austin, and "Analysis Tables for Chemical Students," by 
R L 1 aylor 

Messrs Luzac and Co have m the press a translation of 
Baron Max von Oppenheim'a " Rabeh and the Lake Chad 
Country " 

In the list of Messrs Macmillan and Co , Ltd , we 
notice —“ Ihe Native Tribes of South-east Australia," by 
Dr A W. Howitt, illustrated, " Tribes of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula," by W W Skrat, two vols , illustrated , " The Origin 
and Development of Moral Ideas," by Dr E Westermarck, 
two vols , " Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality," by 
R B Arnold, " Miscellaneous Essays " and " Philosophical 
Fragments," each by Prof H Sidgwick, "The Cam¬ 
bridge Natural History," edited by Dr S F Harmer, 
F R S., and A E Shipley, FRS, illustrated -—vol vu , 
Balanoglossus, fiic , by Dr S F Harmer, FRS, Ascidians 
and Amphioxus, by Prof W, A Herdman, FRS, Fishes, 
by Dr T W Bridge and G A Boulenger, FRS , vol 1 , 
Protozoa, by Prof M Hartog, Sponges, by Prof W. J 
Sollas, F R.S., Jelly-fish, Sea-Anemones, fitc , by Prof S J 
Hickson, FRS, Star-fish, Sea-Urchins, &c , by Prof E W 
MacBnde, vol iv , Spiders, Mites, Stc , by C Warburton, 
Scorpions, Trilobites, Ac , by Dr M Laurie, Pycnogonlds, 
by Prof D'Arcy W. Thompson, C B , Llnguatulida and 
Tardigrade, by A E Shipley, F.R S , Crustacea, by Prof 
W. F. R Weldon, FRS, and new editions of " The 
Scenery of England and the Causes to which it is Due," 
by the Right Hon, Lord Avebury, FRS, illustrated , 11 A 
Treatise on Chemistry," by Sir H E Roscoe, FRS, and 
Prof C. Schorlemmer, F R S , vol 1 , the Non-inetallic 
Elements, revised by Drs H G Colman and A Harden, 
and " A Handbook of Metallurgy," by Prof C Schnabel, 
translated and edited by Prof H Louis, two vols , illus¬ 
trated. 

In Mr Murray’s list are to be found —" Recent Develop¬ 
ment in Biological Science," by W B Hardy, FRS , 
" Bacteriology and the Public Health," by Dr G, New¬ 
man , " The Culture of Fruit TreeB in Pots," by J, Brace, 
illustrated, " River, Road, and Rail, some Engineering 
Reminiscences of Undertakings In Various Parts of the 
World, including the St, Gothard Tunnel and the Zambesi 
Falls Bridge," by F Fox, illustrated; " Hints on the Horse, 
for Artist and Buyer, 11 by Captain C N Gonne, R A , 
illustrated , " The Moon, a Summary of the Existing Know¬ 
ledge of our Satellite, with a Complete Photographic 
Atlas," by Prof W H Pickering, illustrated; "Artillery 
and Explosives, Essays and Lectures Written and Delivered 
at Various Times," by Sir A Noble, RGB , FRS, illus¬ 
trated , in the "Progressive Science" Senes —"Earth¬ 
quakes, in the Light of the New Seismology," by Major C. E 
Dutton, illustrated, and " Heredity," by Prof J. A Thom¬ 
son, illustrated, also 11 Growth and Spread of Culture," by 
Prof E B. Tylor, FRS, illustrated, " A Second Course 
of Practical Science," bv J. H Leonard and W H Salmon , 
" A Primer of Botany," by Prpf J B Farmer, FRS, 
" The Vegetable Garden, or the Edible Vegetables, Salads, 
and Herbs Cultivated in Europe and America," by W. 
Robinson, and a new edition of " Marine Boilers, their 
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Construction and Working, Dealing more Especially with 
Tubilious Boilers," based on the first edition of the work 
by M L E Berlin, brought up to date, edited by L. S. 
Robertson 

Messrs J Nisbet and Co , Ltd , promise —" A Tropical 
Dependency, being some Account of Nigeria, its Progress, 
and its Peoples," by Lady Lygard, illustrated 

Mr D Nutt announces —" Folk-lore of the Musquakie 
Indians of North America and Catalogue of Musquakie 
Bead work, and other Objects in the Collection of the Folk¬ 
lore Society," by M A Owen, Illustrated 

Messrs G P Putnam’s Sons' announcements include — 
" The Heart of the Orient Sauntenngs through Georgia, 
Armenia, Persia, T urkomania, and Turkestan, to the Vale 
of Paradise," by M M. Shoemaker, illustrated, "Stra¬ 
bismus, or Squint, Latent and Fixed, a Supplement to 
' Errors of Refraction, * " by Dr F Valk, 11 Field Book 
of Wild BirdB and their Music, being a Description of the 
Songs and Colouring of Wild Birds intended to Assist in 
the Identification of Species Common in the Eastern United 
States,” by F S Mathews, illustrated, "An Introduction 
to Vertebrate Embryology Based on the Study of the Frog 
and the Chick," by Dr A M Reese, " Bog Trotting for 
Orchids," by G G Niles, illustrated, " T|ie Mystic Mid- 
Region, the Deserts of the South-west," bfA J Burdick, 
illustrated, "The Trees of North-eastern 1 America," with 
introduction by N L Britton , and new editions of 11 Land¬ 
scape Gardening," by S Parsons, jun , and " THtf'jSflp’ubs of 
North-eastern America," by C b Newhall, two vols in 
one, illustrated 

The Walter Scott Publishing Co , Ltd , give notice of — 
11 A Study of Recent Earthquakes," by Dr C Davison 
" Science and Hypothesis," by Prof H Poincar^, translated 
by W J Greenstreet, and a new edition of "Electricity 
In Modern Life," by G W. de Tunzelmann, illustrated 

The announcements of Messrs Swan Sonncnscheln and 
Co , Ltd , include —" Physiological Psychology," by Prof 
W Wundt, a translation of the fifth and wholly rewritten 
(1902-3) German edition by Prof E B Tlchener, in 
three vols , vol i , illustrated; an abridged edition of 
Erdmann’s " History of Philosophy,” based on the fifth 
German edition, revised by Dr B Erdmann, translated and 
edited by W S Hough , 11 A Philosophical Introduction to 
Ethics, by W. B B Gibson, "Thoughts and Things a 
Genetic Study of Logical Process,” bv Prof M Baldwin, 
" Student’s Text-book of Zoology," by A Sedgwick, 
FRS, vol 11, illustrated, and new editions of "Hand¬ 
book of Systematic Botany," by Dr E Warming, trans¬ 
lated and edited by Prof M C Potter, illustrated, " Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Organic Chemistry," by J Wade, 
illustrated, and "Sanatoria for Consumptives in Various 
Ports of the World," by Dr F R Walters, Illustrated 

Mr E Stanford announces —" The Sea Fishing Industry 
of England and Wales, a Popular Account of the Sea 
Fisheries and Fishing Ports of those Countries," by F G 
Afialo, illustrated; "Stanford's Compendium of Geography 
and Travel " (supplementary volume), " Glossary of Geo¬ 
graphical and Topographical Terms, and of Words of Fre¬ 
quent Occurrence in the Composition of such TermB and 
of Place Names," by A Knox, "Stanford’s Geological 
Atlas of Great Britain (based on Reynold’s Geological 
Atlas), with Plates of Characteristic Fossils, Preceded by a 
Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain 
and its Counties, and of the Features Observable along the 
Principal Lines of Railway," by H B Woodward, F.R S , 
illustrated , and a new edition of " Stanford's Compendium 
of Geography and Travel 44 Africa vol 11 , South 
Africa," by Dr A H. Keane, illustrated 

Messrs W Thacker and Co promise —" The Explor¬ 
ation of Tibet," by G Sandberg; 11 The Birds of Calcutta, 
by F Finn, 44 Indian Electricity Act, 1903," by J. W 
Meares, and new editions of 11 Game, Shore, and wattr 
Birds of India,” by Colonel Lemessurler; and " Astronomy 
without a Telescope," by E W Maunder 
The University Chicago Press (Chicago) wifl publish — 
"Studies in General Physiology,” by Dr J. Loeb, tivo 
vols , and 11 Lectures on the CalculuB of Variations, 1 bv 
Prof O Bolza. 

Mr Fisher Unwin announces .—■" Travel, Exploration 
and Climbing in Siberia,” by S Turner, Illustrated; " T *je 
Land of the Horn," by W 5 , Barclay, illustrated. 
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11 Through Town and Jungle Fourteen Thousand Miles 
Awheh) among the Temples and People of the Indian Plain," 
by W, Hi and F B Workman, illustrated, " British Bird 
Life/’ by W. P- Westell, illustrated, and 11 Gardening for 
the Million,” by A. Pink 

Messrs. Whittaker and Co's announcements are as 
follow 1 *-” Insulation of Dynamo Electric Machinery,” by 
H W Turner and H M Hobart, " Armature Construc¬ 
tion,” by H. M Hobart; "Steam Turbines,” by H M 
Hobart and T Stevens, "Concrete-Steel," by W Noble 
Twelvetrees, "Practical Wireless Telegraphy," by Prof. 
Maazotto, translated from the Italian by S Bottone, " Per¬ 
centage Tables for Elementary Analysis," by L F Gutt- 
mann, and new editions of " The Alternating Current 
Circuit and Motor,” by W P Maycock, " Electricity in its 
Application to Telegraphy," by T E. Herbert; 11 Central 
Station Electricity Supply," by A Gay and C H Yeaman, 
" The Management of Accumulators,” by Sir D Salomons , 
and 11 The Optics of Photography and Photographic 
Lenses," by J T. Taylor, revised by P. F. Everitt 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr George H Carpenter, of the Science and Art 
Museum, Dublin, has been appointed professor of zoology 
In the Royal College of Science for Ireland 

At the inaugural ceremony in connection with the 
University of Leeds on Thursday, October 6, the following 
honorary degrees, among others, will be conferred —D Sr , 
Lord Rosse, Lord Kelvin, Sir Isaac Lowihian Bell, Sir 
James Kitson, M P , Sir William Henry Broadbent, Sir 
Arthur W Rucker, Dr Thorpe, C B , Dr C G Wheel- 
house, Mr Jonathan Hutchinson, Mr J P Teal, Dr 
H Jackson, Prof Mian, Dr Tempest Anderson, and Prof 
A W Mayo Robson 

The inaugural lecture of the new session of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science will be given by 
the director, Mr H J Mackinder, on Monday, October j, 
on "The Need of Scientific Method 111 Affairs" The 
arrangements for the erosion include courses of lectures on 
all branches of economics, sociology, and cognate subjects 
of decided value in the development of a scientific spirit in 
commerce and industry. Among the lecturers are Mr A L 
Bowley, Dr F Cannan, Mr H S Foxwell, Prof A C 
Haddon, Mr A W Pollard, and Dr E A Westermarck 

The Department of Agruulture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland pioposes to establish for the year 1904-5 a 
limited number oF rommernal scholarships, tenable for one 
year only (value 100J each), at such schools as the depart¬ 
ment may approve, also one scholarship for persons 
en gRgcd woollen industry, and one for those engaged 

m the Leather and tanning industries These scholarships 
will be tenable at some higher Institution, to be approved 
by the department, in which these industries are taught 
They will be of the value of Sol .each, and may be renewable 
for second and third years at the discretion of the depart¬ 
ment, Candidates for the scholarships must apply for forms, 
which should be returned to the department duly filled in 
not later than October 5 

It Is announced in the British Medical Journal that Lord 
Strfethcona and Mount Royal, the Chancellor of McGill 
University, Montreal, has presented the sum of 10,000/ 
to the medical faculty Thi9 is in addition to a gift 
of 30,000/, which Lord Strathcona made to the medical 
faculty about two and a half years ago The whole 
of that sum was expended in alterations and ex¬ 
tensions of the buildings of the faculty , these were so 
extensive that they practically amounted to rebuilding Two 
new lecture rooms, and three laboratories for chemistry, 
physics, and hygiene respectively were erected, and o{her 
alterations and additions made which greatly increased the 
working power of the faculty. These buildings, which were 
opened by the Prince of Wales about two years ago, cost 
some 7$boJ more than was expected. The further 
sum now given by Lord Strathcona is intended to cover the 
deficit and to assist the general work of the medical school 
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At University College, London, on October 3, Prof. 
Norman Collie will give a public Introductory lecture to the 
faculty of mpdicine on ” The Bearing of Chemistry on 
Medicine ” On October 18 Sir William Ramsay will com¬ 
mence a course on the chemical aspects of the recent dis¬ 
coveries connected with radio-active matter A course <rf 
lectures on spectroscopy and spectrum photography, by Mr. 
E C C. Baly, will be given twice during the session, 
beginning in November and February. 

A M 5 T of courses of lectures and practical work at Herald’a 
Institute—the London Technical School of Leather Manu¬ 
facture—-has been received The school Is a monotechnic 
equipped with every appliance requisite for the practical 
manufacture, currying, dyeing, and finishing of all kinds 
of leather Students are urged to go through courses of 
study of two or three years 7 duration, and every possible 
facility Is afforded to those who desire to carry out original 
researches 

The syllabus of clashes at the Sir John Cass Technical 
Institute, Aldgate, shows that much care has been devoted 
to the organisation of the work of the institute, which is now 
an educational centre for Industrial classes, men and women, 
of east London The institute has now competed its first 
two sessions, and a fairly definite line has been taken In the 
scirnce teaching, which is chiefly concerned with phvsics, 
chemistry, and metallurgy, whilst these departments are 
correlated to the department of arts and crafts in respect 
to the teaching of art metal work, jewelry, and enamelling 
Metallurgy is one of the more special departments of the 
institute, and we notice that a course is announced on 
metallography 

At St Thomas's Hospital Medical School the entrance 
scholarship in natural science, of the value of 150! , haa 
been awarded to Mr Ernest W Withey, and the university 
scholarship, of the value of 50/ , to Mr Charlc9 E White- 
head, of Caius College, Cambridge 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

London 

Royal Society, July 26 —" On the Production of a Specific 
Gastrotoxic Serum —Preliminary Communication " By 
Dr Charles Bolton. Communicated by Prof, Sidney 
Martin, F R 5 

This communication deals with the production of a gastro- 
toxic serum by the injection of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach (1) of the guinea-pig mto the rabbit, (a) of the 
rabbit into the rabbit, and (3) of the guinea-pig into the 
guinea-pig 

In each case the blood of the injected animal becomes 
toxic , m tho first case for tho guinea-pig, in the second 
case for the guinea-pig, and In the third rase for the 
rAhbit 

The lesions produced by injection of the serum are in all 
three rases the same They consist of circumscribed areas 
of necrosis in the mucous membrane of the stomach 
associated with hemorrhage, the latter being secondary to 
the necrosis, and to some extent also of hemolytic origin, 
At a later stage definite ulcers of the stomach are produced, 
and in this process of ulceration the gastric juice is con¬ 
sidered to play a prominent part The remaining portions 
of the alimentary canal are found to be normal The gastro- 
toxic serum does not produce any visible change in the 
stomach cells which are exposed to its action in vitro 

An Inquiry into the nature of the gastrotoxin has shown 
that It consists of an 11 Immune body," which is newly 
formed in the blood and resists the action of heat, and a 
" complement " which is contained in the normal blood and 
is destroyed by heat 

The specifc'ty of the gastrotoxin was tested by mixing 
various cells (such as liver, blood) with it previous to Ita 
injection in order to determine whether guinea-pig’s 
stomach cells alone, or whether any other cells, could extract 
the " Imhtune body " As the result of this, it wad found that 
guinea-pig’s stomach cells alone in the first two cases were 
able completely to extract the ” immune body ” and thug 
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render the serum inactive It was, however, found, on 
immunisation of a rabbit against guinea-pig's stomach 
cells washed quite free from blood, lhat the h* mo lytic 
power of the rabbit's serum for guinea-pig's red blood^coi** 
puscles was much increased, and therefore that the gastric 
dells possess receptors to some extent in common with red 
h^d corpuscles The gastrotoxin is thus shown to consist 
*lfr ttiro factors —(i) gastrotoxic, (a) hsmolyttc 

Tho hsmolytic /actor is by no means the more important, 
because the lesions produced were in the hitherto observed 
dasds limited to the stomach, the hsmolytlc factor cowld be 
extracted from the scrum leaving the gastrotoxic factor, 
and In many cases no evidence of h® mo lysis could be found 
on microscopic examination of bhe lesions 

In the case of the gastrotoxic serum produced by Injection 
of the stomach cells of the rabbit Into the Tabbit, it was 
found that ^though the rabbit's stomach cells possessed an 
affinity for the gastrotoxin, yet they completely /ailed to 
extract the "immune body when exposed to the action 
of the serum in vitro, is therefore concluded that prob¬ 
ably this phenomenon, together with absence of autolysis, 
may be explained by the presence of an " anti-immune 
body " which is concomitantly formed by the rabUf to 
protect itself from the effects of the poison * which w lt is 
manufacturing 

This opens up a hitherto unexplored /ield in the ethology 
of hunj^n gastric ulcer 

PARre. 

Academy of Sciences, September Mascart Is the 

ohair —On the production of sugar in the kidney pf ^ dog 
to which phloridzln has been administered R Uplns 
and M Boulud* It is Shown Chat the sugar obtained in 
experiments in glass does not give an exact tneasure of tbe 
Sugar actually present In the oloodr In the veins —On, the 
depth of field and focal length of photographic objectives 
I Thovort. Regarding the object of photography as "the 
reproduction of an object as seen* by the eye, the limit of 
angular definition of a photographic image should be obotit 
1/3000 It is shown that this ideal cannot be at tamed, for 
lenses of short focal length —On the chemichl composition 
and formula < of adrenalin Gabriel Bortrs^ql. - Three 
formula have been proposed for adrenalin, the active sub¬ 
stance in the extrart of suprarenal capsules Starting with 
118 kilograms of the fresh organs, from 4.000 horses, 125 
grams of crystallised adrenalin were obt&Ihed, and this 
was submitted to an elaborate fractional precipitation. The 
figures obtained by combustion analyses of the Various frac¬ 
tions were very concordant, and show that crystallised 
adrenalin extracted from the suprarenal capsules of the 
horse Is a distinct Substance and not a mixture The 
molecular weight was fixed by the lowering of the freezing 
point of glacial acetic acid, and the formula of the sub¬ 
stance fixed RBvC a H )# NO Jr this agreeing with the yfewS of 
Aldrich —The nomenclature of the rosanlllties j 4 Jules 
Utatifnldlln.^-Tetraoxycyclohexane^nsanilines a new class 
of colourless derivatives Jules Bchmldlln. The formation 
of this new class of compounds depends on a simple hydro¬ 
lysis Which rosamline salts undergo In acid solution t Tne 
conclusion is drawn from these experiments that the salta 
of rosamline* contain four double Udfcaged of the fatty type*' 
—U1 tramicroscoplc qfeservatloiir 6n solutions of pure 
glycogen. Wilhelm MSm and 4 Madams ‘ Zl Got in 

Qpuiflwshtt Two seta of experuneirts are described, The 
hrst set, agreeing with the results of Raehlmswn, sho 4 thbt 
an aqueous sortition of glycogeh contains particles of 
differeitf diameters, varying with the condition of the solu- 
ti«M- in the second set, the effect on the size of the par- 
tic les by precipitation with gradually increasing quantities 
of precipitant! was studied •» 

; f * 

,-Nrw South j" 

Royal[Society,August 3 —Mr C O Burge*presidedt ,Mlim 
Cpair —Ojv Eucalyptus kinov^heir value lor ttacrifin*,mnd 
the non-gelatlniaatfon of the produal Qf ceiwd speciek1 
H G BmlM»* In this paper, Orhich, is rtte^fecond erf the 
s ™l dealing with Eucalyptus kite, the nuthdT'^ohows 
tfiat the tannins in the exdffationS mm the various Blrca- 
hpts vary largely in character, and th elk While JdntfTjkinos 
gelatinise in tinctures, others do not Imre Is a rgrfiaik- 
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able regularity in the actum of kipos from allied 
^nd the marked differences ia the tannins themselves hpfteir 
fo be the reason why they act so differently as Mnf4? 
! gelatin Isation There ore three tannins'afc least tjff Bute* 1 
lyptus kings, and all are determinable, by reagent*—O jT 
some hydrographical data in relation tb .ocean currents : 
H. A. Lsnehan. A paper dealing with ocean drifts, orin- 
cipally in the southern hemisphere It contains a tabulated 
statement of 18a records, the most 1 important of' whlcfr 
travelled a distance of 11,330 miles between June 19, 1901, 
and March 5, 1904, at a daily rate of 1 iff miles There ere 
also eleven other drifts more than 3000 miles long Two 
charts accompany the paper, showing the positions where 
the records were cast adrift and the places where found. 

QtirriNGEN. 

Royal Society of Sciences —The NacArichUn fpbyvteo- 
JTiathematlcRj section), part iv for 1904, contains the follow-' 
ing memoirs communicated to the society — 

July 9 —W. Hornet 1 v On the formation of nitrogen 
dioxide at high temperatures, H Qordlon Measurement* 
of armospheric electricity during rwo balloon ascents. 
Wilhelm Blits. Ultra-microscopic observations, 1 The 
precipitation of sulphur from thiosulphurlc add and of 
selenium from seleniou* acid 

June, 35 —M Minkowski 1 On the closest possible 

parallelopipod&l piliqg of congruent solids 
July 23 —Eduard Hieoh». Researches on the phenomena 
of discharge in Geissltr tubes, r On the exhaustion of 
Gelssler tubes by the electyiC current 
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,, *. ttiR WORTH J*PIrAR SEAS, 
fh* Norwegian North pinor Expedition, 1893-1896 
Scientific Remits Edited by Fridtjof Nansen 
Vol. iv Published by tfce Fridtjof Nansen Fund 
for the Advancement dt Science Pp. 23a, 32 
plates (London. Longmans, Green and Co, 
1904.) Price 21s net. J 

T HE present volume! in,'continuation of those pre¬ 
viously published, 4 contains three articles, 
which may'be noticed in sequence, although the con¬ 
tribution by Dr Nanseri 'constitutes the principal 
portion of the work* jt 

In article xu ' H H. 4 ran deals with " Dia- 
tomaceta from the Ice-floes and plankton Of the 
Arctic Ocean ” It is pointed out that ts! \ plankton 
samples collected on previous expediting to the 
Polar seas contained a considerable qu&ltky of 
algffi, especially diatoms; whereas the Vamples 
brought home by, Naijgen indicate that tb\ deep 
Polar Sea.ito Ypecles add sped 

When found in quantity, they were principally ocVyiic 
diatoms; but the author remarks that it p£ dlmtNflt 
to understand how all the crustaceans (Cala^ ^ 
finmorchichus, &c ) that swarm in the upper pprtu 
of the Polar Sea can find means of sustaining 
The samples of diatoms taken upon the drift-ice 
partly upon the icfe-floes and at their edge, partly 
from dtangqU'in the ice, are of greater botanical 
interest/' Most of them mqst have lived apd mb]tfr 
plied' on the ice; others, including a fert fresh-water 
forms, were probably transported casually on t<Q £he 
ice- At present little is known concerning the dis- 1 
tnbution of ice-diatoms, but the samples examined 
^p dlcate that those of North Siberia and East Green- 
Hbd are directly connected with due another ; and 
study of these organisms appears likely to provo 
@f value in determining the drift of the ice 
In article xu Johan Kiser describes "The Lower 
Silurian at Khabarova." Fossillferous calwdoifs 
folates were discovered by Nansen jn I893 mu the 
"south side pf Yugor Strait, near Khabdrova k sduth- 
west of the Yalmal peninsula. The fossilB, though 

E ly preserved, could be identified ef 'belonging to 
bracluopods Leptaena sincea , Orthls and Stropho- 
1a; and to the trilobites Asaphus, ' Megalaspisjf 
Remopleundes. They indicate the zone of 
Asaphus piatyurus, which belongs to the middle part 
of the Ordovician. / 

■jujn article xiii. Nansen contributes an elaborate 
fPfeay on " The Bathymetrical Features of the North 
Polar Seas, with 'a Discussion of the Continental 
Shelves and Previous OscillationSk of the S (fore-line/ 1 
This work, illustrated by m^jte and profiles, em¬ 
bodies the moreCimptifrtan^ ©bs^rvitioni and contu¬ 
sions of the great explorferT apd, tt will be of cori* 
siderablej^rtterfest to geologists, as **well as - to 
geograplilrs, as Mine aspects of the subject 1 hgVe 
been vigorously 'discussed by Prof Hull, pr J. W. 
Spencer, Mr. Hu^fiekon, and, J5ir Archibald Geikie 

l HotiCA# of privet «o!tfmc« Appeared lo Natuiw Tor J ana 14, 
p. i4< i Jus (3, i 9 ^f< »J* 1 ud D«ub«r 4, tgoa, p 97 
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As painted out by the author, the general Ided 
prevailing before the expedition was that the North 
Polar ocean, between Siberia and North America, 
wtfs a shallow sea, with a comparatively rapid de- 
position of sediments earned into it by the Siberian 
and American rivers, or brought from the coast%by 
drifting ice The expedition has shown that the sea 
occupies a' basin with depths approaching 4000 
metres, and that at present there is no rapid deposi¬ 
tion in it of sediments. Even the .dust carried by the 
winds, or otherwise derived from the' atmosphere by 
precipitation, settles on the floating ice, giving it a 
dirty brown appearance, and is transported ft), 
more southern latitudes, where tfie ice melts. 
Proof has likewise been 'obtained that Franz Josef 
Land is a group of comparatively small Islands, and 
that probdbly* no extensive land-masses exist to the 
north of the New Siberian Islands The deep basin 
appears * to be separated from the Norwegian sfea by 
a shallow suboceamc ridge extending from Spits¬ 
bergen* to Greenland. , 

Mst hie •Fratn was heavily laden, NaQdgn*hdd not 
encumbered her with the equipment necessary for 
dbunding -in very deep water In the course of his 
drift across the North Polar basin he soon dis¬ 
covered that his arrangements for sounding were 
insufficient, and new line had to be made from one of 
the ship’s thick steel-wire cables. Eventually, after 
*jnuch arduous labour, a (airly good sounding line, 
\^o metres 4 long, was constructed According to the 
mdlngs /thus made, and to those known from 
\\er expedition#, a chart has been prepared to show 
\hathymetncal conditions ofr the northern sea$ r 
butvquch, najjurally retrain# to be dope to delineate 
in dXdl their submarine contours. The most strik¬ 
ing. 11 reWtUfa in this region is the broad and shallow 
cdrtt|ffbflkal -4he)f extending northwards from the 
Eiiraskpf continent, 'artd on which are situated Bear 
Island/ Spitsbergen, Franz Josef Archipelago, and 
tfovaya ^emlya. Continued as l&Is along the American 
borders, it forms *he most extensive Submarine shelf. 
Davis Strait, with the deep Baffin Bay, and the 
Norwegian sea with the deep depression of t|ie 
NGirth Polar basin, form, with their many branches 
(e g. the Barents Sea), enormous fjords penetrat* 
ing this platform Soundings show that its depths 
ar$, on thrWho^, very uniformi 
The Siberian continental shelf is regarded as a sub¬ 
merged- tracj: that was originally Aulptured with 
furrow a ^hkh we^&'ihe continuations of the souq da, 
fjords, 'aod valleys of the borderland' Thjpse depres¬ 
sions ntey have been filled up by ground moraines 
duringjthe Glacial epoch, and also by rffe deposi¬ 
ts ojf glacial sediments outsfde the margin- of .the 
Siberian ke-kheet. as well as by comparatively recent 
t aHting tWrby deposits from the * rivers ai\d shore#. 1 
■JloafyMT also assisted in the 'process. * . * 

* After: describing the'American Arctic continental 
shelfiW, puthor discussei the features of/the 
^r^its/^Murmapi Wl JCara seas, in which he- 
Vfers evidence ^f ^ sculpturing^ by subaerial -agents', 
fMpattte and glacial It Is \ interesting to read 
(p " 28) *that " the^ possibility exists that there has 
* . . A A 
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been no oscillation of sea level, but that the channels 
may have been excavated by glaciers to their present 
position below the sea surface 11 ; and, although the 
author does not regard this possibility as of much 
weight, we may recall attention to the Interesting 
suggestion (quoted in Nature, July 7, p. a 18) made 
by Mr G K Gilbert, from his observations on 
Alaska, that glaciers, under certain conditions, may 
excavate beneath sea-level 

The continental shelf of the Norwegian coast m 
somewhat irregular, the depth of the edge below sea- 
level differing much between 80m, and 300m , and 
It Is only at a few places that it is as deep as 360m 
(200 fms ). The great valleys and fjords of the land 
a^e often continued as submarine valleys or fjords 
across the submerged continental shelf, and at some 
points they open out at its edge, forming distinct 
Incisions in the continental slope, but they are not 
as a rule traceable beyond the 400 metres line, and 
seldom even so far 

The Norwegian submarine channel at the southern 
end of Norway is regarded as part of the bed of 
the ancient 11 Baltic River," which drained the 
Baltic basin and southern Scandinavian traicts. It 
is pointed out that Prof. Amund Helland attributed 
this channel to the erosion of the Scandinavian 
glacier during the Great Ice Age, and the author, 
while admitting the influence of that glacier, con¬ 
siders that the present relative depth is diie to the 
adjacent areas having been to a great extent filled 
up with glacial drift 

After dealing briefly with the regions of the Foerofes 
and Iceland, and with the continental shelves of 
Britain, France, and North America, the author sum¬ 
marises his views on the general subject of the origin 
of continental shelves He discusses also various 
explanations that have been given 

Regarding the continental shelves as havi a J k^ bcen 
shaped prior to the■ submerged valleys, and boSBer- 
ing the great extent of these shelves, and kjPJlh- 
probability of regular and extended vertical 'Mb 
ments of the lithosphere, the author in 1901 fid 
concluded that they must be due to oscillations of 
the hydrosphere He now considers that the general 
level of the sea must have remained near its present 
position, despite many oscillations of the land, during 
the later geological periods The eroded parts of 
the continental shelves must have been developed 
when the shelves were near to sea-level, owing their 
features partly to conjoint action of subaerial erosion 
and marine denudation, partly to deposition of 
terrigenous waste, and even locally to organic 
agents 

Attention is directed to the extensive coast plat¬ 
forms that occur in part a little below sea-level and 
extend above it, evidencing small oscillations of the 
shore-line The Norwegian ooast platform has * 
Surface formed chiefly by solid rooks, and the depress 
aions in it are not filled up to any great extent by 
waste or glacial drift. This "platform was in the 
author's opinion formed by marine denudation aftefr 
the fyordp and channels now traversing it were cut; 
but the sculpturing may have been facilitated by I 
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the clearing away of ddbris by glacial action. H* 
believes that marine denudation is most potent wJtajn, 
coasts are being slowly submerged £ but that ie 
Norwegian platform can hardly have been formed 
during one period of submergence. These platforms 
were formed in comparatively recent times, whereas 
the continental shelves were to a great extent 
developed during Pliocene and Pleistocene times. 

With regard to the oscillations of the land, the 
author leaves the explanation in a somewhat vague 
state, observing in conclusion that 

11 whatever the causes of the oscillatUfea of the 
shore-line may have been, the above fHnfc seem to 
prove that, after each disturbance In me relation 
between land and sea, the earth’s ertsst has a 
remarkably strong tendency to return to a certain 
position of perfect .equilibrium, which is probably 
determined by the buoyancy of the crust floating On 
the underlying magma M ' 

it. B. W. 


FOREST ENGINEERING 
A Manual of Forest Engineering for India By C. G. 
Rogers. Vol 1 , pp xx + 32i, price 6 s. Vol. ii., 
pp xix+267, price 6s Vol. 111 , pp xja+39a, price 
7s 6 d. (Calcutta Office of the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, India ) 

T HE manual under notice wai written by order of 
the Indian Government. The work covers the 
syllabus of the course of study at the Imperial Forest 
School oftDehra Dun, but, in addition to this, there is 
much useful information included, giving the book a 
wider scope than the necessarily limited one of a 
syllabus of systematic instruction The manual has 
been divided into eight parts The separate parts deal 

with the following suM&ts —(1) building materials E 
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works; (8) demarcation of forests. 

in part i we have a vast amount of Information of 
the most useful kind on such materials as stone, brieka, 
tiles, lime, and timber The source, strength, 
durability, preparation, and preservation of those 
various materials have been fully dealt with, each 
under its own heading The last section of this parti 
is devoted to carpentry and joirfery, which, although 
not coming strictly under the heading of building' 
materials, fit very well into this place as the most con* 
vertent for reference Part 11 , which is devoted to, 
building construction, includes much eminently sounJl 
and usQfuI information concerning foundations) walls^ 
arches, floors, stairs, roofs, &c All the best authori* 
ties have been consulted, and no suggestion or recom¬ 
mendation has been made which cannot be easily and 
successfully put into practice by*'the forester with such 
materials as he may find read/ to hand and most suit¬ 
able for his purpose, situated as he often le in out-of- 
the-way parts of the world, where not only the adviefe 
Of a specially trained engineer, but also manufactured 
building materials are unobtainable. These two paffl 
complete the first volume of the manual. 
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Parts fil. And [v , which deal respectively with road 
! nilldns end bridges, form vol il ; here again the parts 
have been subdivided into sections The various 
problems and practical operations are dealt with in a 
very explicit and satisfactory manner In this volume, 
as well as m the others, many useful figures and illus¬ 
trations are given which supplement and enhance Lhe 
value of the text Parts v to viu arc included in the 
third and last volume of the manual As the auLhor 
points out, this volume deals with those subjects which 
are of special interest to the forest manager In deal¬ 
ing with the transport of timber, the author has given 
a complete account of the different methods of trans¬ 
port by roads, si ides * forest tramways, wire-rope ways, 
and water Each method has its own particular 
advantage, according to circumstances, which vary 
from place to place, but, with this volume as a guide, 
the forester need have no difficulty in selecting the 
method best suited to his own local conditions 
As the title indicates, the manual is intended for 
the use of forest officers in India, to whom it cannot 
fail to be 0/ the greatest service and value Great care 
has been taken to make the work as accurate and up 
to date as possible, and with this end in view the 
author sent proofs of the different parts of the manual 
to the Inspector-General of Forests to the Government 
of India and all conservators of forests for circulation 
among such forest officers as they might select for the 
purpose of recording any suggestions which they had 
to make; hence before publication the book was 
subjected to a thorough, practical, and critical examin¬ 
ation, which renders it a standard authority and trust¬ 
worthy source of reference 

While not replacing any of the standard works on 
civil 'engineering, thp manual fills a big gap in the 
literature, and it is written in such a way that even 
those who have not had a speefq}draining in engineer¬ 
ing may understand and apprediq^e jts use. This work 
merits, and will no doubt aulthtf a wide circulation 
outside India. As a work of reference it should be in 
the hand* of all whose profession brings them in con¬ 
tact with such engineering operations as do not require 
the skill of a highly trained expert. 

There' is a marked absence of technical terms, and 
where the use of these is unavoidable the author 
takes good care to make their meaning thoroughly 
clear. The illustrations form a very valuable feature 
of the manual, and greatly increase its practical utility 
In most cases a detailed description has been appended, 
so that each figure may be clearly understood without 
any further reference to the text The majority tff 
these illustrations were drawn specially for the manual, 
a fact which adds much to their value. Foj the few 
illustrations which have been borrowed from other 
sources ample acknowledgment is made. 

it will thus be seen that the manual embraces a wide 
range of subjects, all of which are jfretty intimately 
associated with forestry.’ The third volume is of 
special interest td the forest manager, while vols. 1. 
and u, cannot fail to be also of great utility and value 
to those concerned in agriculture, horticulture, and 
planting in all their branches. 

It has been the endeavour of the author* as he In- 
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forms us in the preface, to make the manual a book 
of reference for the practical man as well as a text¬ 
book for the use of students With this end in view, 
the information given on ejeh subject has been made 
as complete and compact in itself as possible, thus 
obviating the necessity of crc^s references. In adapt¬ 
ing the work to serve this double purpose, the author 
has exhibited a great amount of skill In the selection, 
treatment, and arrangement of the information given 
under the various headings 


NATURAL HISTORY OF COMMON 
ANIMALS. 

The Natural History of Some Common Animals. 
(Cambridge Bioiugical Senes) By Oswald H 
Latter. Pp x + 331. (Cambridge University 
Press ) Price 5j net 

HIS is an excellent book, written by a man who 
is equally in his element whether he writes as 
an outdoor naturalist or as a laboratory student This 
combination is by no mpans a common one, and it is 
just the combination that is wanted for a book of this 
kind 

The common animals chosen are earthworms and 
leeches, the crayfish, the cockroach and its allies, 
dragonflies, wasps, the fresh-water mussel, snails and 
slugs, frogs, toads and newts, and some common 
internal parasites of domestic animals. The treat¬ 
ment of the “ earthworm " is first rate Its structure 
is well described, and always as the structure of a live 
animal, the function of each part being never lost Bight 
of For instance, the use of the sets in locomotion 
is made clear, and the simple experiment of putting 
the earthworm on a polished horizontal surface is 
suffffested- The familiar phenomenon of earthworms 
appearing on the surface of the soil after heavy rain 
is explained, and, no Jess successfully, what is Jess 
familiar, their method of coping with bacteria 
The 11 crayfish 11 seems to be the least successful of 
the papers Only twenty-two pages are allowed to it, 
and of these five and a half are devoted to a discussion 
of the function of the otocystq. There is no lack of 
interest in the five and a half pages, but much that 
has been omitted might have claimed precedence 
There is little about the appendages, from the 
swimmerets to the eye-stalks -a field rich in interest to 
the evolutionist When the work of the scaphognathite 
is described, a parenthetic explanation, not easy to 
understand without previous knowledge, of what the 
scaphognathite is has to be inserted 
h With insects Mr Latter is thoroughly at home. He 
has made a great many observations of his own, and 
he has read the literature of his subject, so that he is 
able to give the best of what has been discovered. 
The result of reading his account of the wasp and 
its mode of life is that one wishes to read more He 
has-much to say about Us sting, its “ homing " faculty, 
its parasites. He enters equally into the life of the 
fresh-water mussel and its young glochidla sticking 
- to fish and trailing after them In the maw of a 
fresh-water mussel were found, among other things, 
a number of rotifers, a very interesting fact, especially 
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to one who has long tried to discover what preys on 
these small succulent creatures Those that are bigger 
of build prey upon the smaller, and a large infusorian 
will swallow a small rotifer, but the fresh-water mussel 
is.a giant who devours great and small impartially 
The paper on snails and slugs is good throughout, 
and might with advantage have been extended beyond 
the thirty pages allotted to it The want of space is 
due to the attempt to make the book useful to the 
systematist and the collector, as well as to the observer 
and student of the lives of animals No less than 
eleven pages are devoted to the definitions of the 
different species of British land and fresh-water 
gastropods, and, after all, they are too brief to be of 
much use to the collector Why, then, insert them at 
all? In the same way no less than eight pages are 
expended on the specific characters of dragonflies 
Where, as In the case of the British Amphibia, there 
are but few species, the descriptions are fuller and 
well suited to what I take to be the aim and purpose 
of the book, viz to help and encourage the genuine 
student and observer as distinguished from the mere 
collector Altogether the book is an admirable one 
Though the waste of space which has been pointed out 
is to be regretted, it does not interfere with the excel¬ 
lence of the rest. The illustrations, fifty-four in 
number, are good. F W H. 


OUR BOOK SHELF . 

The Purification of Sewage By S Bitwise, M D., 
B.Sc Pp xiv + 2ao (London Crosby Lock- 

wood and Son, 1904.) Price 10s. 6 d net 
The author has in the present edition attempted to 
bring the information available upon this important 
subject up to the present state of knowledge and 
practice, and he has added to the former edition an 
appendix in which the processes in common use for 
the chemical examination of sewage and sewage 
effluents are briefly described The work bears 
evidence that it has been written by one who is in 
touch with the practical side of the recent methods 
of sewage purification, the t *4), also indicates con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with the^'aUvances which have 
been made In the 'treatment' pf sewage in various 
centres of population in this country 
The matters dealt with briefly but usefully in¬ 
clude — the nature, varieties, and chemical nature of 
sewage, pollution of rivers by sewage, and the treat¬ 
ment of sewage by land, by precipitation, and by the 
" septic tank," followed by either the intermittent or 
the percolating bacteria bed These processes are 
illustrated by good reproductions of photographs, and 
by sectional and diagrammatic drawings, The 
appendix on chemical processes of analysis Is also 
illustrated, but the directions are such as can onlyv 
be usefully followed by one who has received a train-* 
ing in chemical ap^hnla, . 

The book will Ainroubtedly be of use to those who 
are responsible for directing and advising on the 
treatment of sewage The information furnished, 
as a whole, is reasonably accurate and up-to-date, but 
there are portions of the book in which the author 
appears to show lack of information of published 
results Thus his statement on p 125 of the relative 
advantages of intermittent and percolating beds 
leaves out of consideration the very potent agradon 
of the intermittent bed by the process of gaseous,: 
diffusion, since results published by the London ‘ 
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County Council show that even at the bottom of 0 
twelve-foot bed a fair proportion of oxygon 

E resent m the interstitial air, he also appear* 
old the opinion that such a bed has a serlqtot 
tendency to become choked, which is not noticed In 
properly worked beds; and he speaks of four foot 
being “ the maximum efficient depth 11 for such a 
bed, when he should know that a 12-foot bed baa 
been worked with entirely satisfactory results. In 
these and in other respect* the intermittent bed 
appears at an unfair disadvantage with the percolat¬ 
ing bed It should be understood that these two 
methods of subjecting sewage to aerobic purification 
are at present under trial, and as a verdict is still 
scarcely obtainable, a cautious statement of theft* 
relative merits is desirable 

Phystologie des Menschen By Dr Luigi LucianL 
Ins Deutsche ubertragen und bearbeitet, By Dr. 
Bagliom and Dr. Winterstein Erste und zwelte 
Lieferungen Pp vn + 322 (Jena Fischer, 1904.) 
Price 4 marks each 

This translation into German of Luciani’s text-book 
of physiology aims at occupying an intermediate posi¬ 
tion between the student’s text-book and the larger 
handbooks, being more cqiftplete than the former and 
less encyclopaedic than the latter The translators 
have brought the book up to date by additions 
summarising more recent work 

The present first two parts of the work, which 1 $ 
expected to extend to twelve parts, deal with general 
or cellular physioloev, the ohysiology of the blood and 
circulation, and the physicochemical phenomena of 
respiration 

Very interesting and complete accounts are given 
of the mechanism of the heart beat, and of the physi¬ 
ology of the cardiac muscle and nerves, to qur know¬ 
ledge of which the author himself has added much 
The detailed description of practical methods has been 
wisely printed in smaller type 

Useful summaries of the chief source* of the liter¬ 
ature of physiology are given at the nose of each 
section 

A special feature of the work lies in the excellence 
of the historical introductions to the sections dealt with. 
The account of the discovery of; the circulation is 
exceptionally oqmplete and Interesting k 

So far as' irptn the tw6 parts already 

published, the dlfBtttp&Mfcof the collection 0f facts 
and their fusion interesting has been 

.carried out w{^ sl^ilj, kftC jp* .text-book 

promises,tdJjpntij9, mS&fcdseful and JUtibopWc P rc ^ 
sentatiim physiology* Th* author 

and translator* fefre, fcqtffc cx^orahitoted joti tha^noduc- 


character and attrlfJf^f literaryyfotm ^ 1 he-appear¬ 
ance of the Safer part* wU) be^fooked forward to with 
much interest * r s \ , ^ 

Kritische Nachtrdge but Florp der Nordyjestdeutsche » 
^^Tiefebene. * By Dr. Bucheneu. Pp. vi + 74. 
g (Leipzig VV, Enge^nn, 1904) Price is. 6d. 

The *‘v£lora der ftordwestdeutschen Tiefebene " was 
published m 1894, and was, well received. Slnte that 
time the author has personally, and with the help of 
other botanists, collected a p umber of new locaiuifie 

S qr ptknfs enumerated in Jthe flora, and new plant* 
iave been discovered As * the publishers could pot 

at pr&haat Undertake % second edition, Dr. Buchenau 
has pref&jred this Ntnll pafhpftlet, which form an 
appending It contains a full "numbered list of all the 
[mpoMLof the area, but diagnostic characters are gfyint 
^qntyforrrew species or varieties, and the addft&m 1 
hmtminiikiations are tabulated at the end of die book. 
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LBTTSRS TO THE EDITOR . 

nSjj|4. Idftor dou not hold A»nuaJ/ rcjponiibl* for oftuiioni 
Mfresred by W correspondents* Neither can he undertake 
io return , or to correspond with the writers of, refected 
mowdscripts intended for Mu or any other part of Natuu. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Ridio aetlv.iy and London Clay. 

I vSMTure to think your readers may be interested in the 
following results 

The recent tube operations in London have brought to 
th6 surface specimens of the London Clay from different 
districts Samples of this day taken from such different 
point ■ as Hyde Park Corner, firompton Road, and Haver- 
Ifcpck Hill have been tested in the physical laboratory of 
the South-western Polytechnic for the presence of a radio¬ 
active gas by Mr H Cottam, and he has been unable to 
4etect with his apparatus any marked quantity of active 
gas from the clays, 

With the same apparatus he has detected quite easily the 
radio-active gas from the water of a deep well, belonging 
to Messrs. Eastman, Latimer Road, W , which goes below 
the clay to the greensand We have come to the conclusion 
that the London Clay forms a floor through which the 
radio-active gas does not penetrate, or it may be said that 
the radio-active substance only travels when the water with 
which it is associated can travel This is an argument 
li) Support of Prof. J J Thomson's view, that the radio¬ 
active gnx, which he found in deep well waters, arises from 
the splitting up of a trace of soluble radium salt which 
comes up with the water S Skinner 

South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea 


Cecil's Gas Engine 

The earliest practical gas engine appears to be unknown 
to the leading writers on Internal combustion engines I 
think that it may be a matter of interest to those who are 
antiquarians in their subject—as Maxwell used to say— 
to know that a working gas engine was shown in Cam¬ 
bridge in the'year iSao It was the intention of the Rev 
W Cedi, fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge A full 
account of his engine is given in vol i , p 217, of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Philosophical Society of Cambridge (paper 
read November 37, jSjo). The paper Is long, and contains 
excellent matter, a new form of parallel motion Is de¬ 
scribed, and wha| the author calls 11 ardent spirit 11 and 
turpentine, and vapour of oil, are suggested as possible 
substitutes for the gaa employed by the inventor of the 
engine - “ F J^Jer vis-Smith. 

* Trinity College, Oxford, September - 


, The Ids and 6spse 

Mr Vrt*qK^^AP|XR # » ypur issue of’ 

September i oa ^ Adaptive Cgfldprfp pj Eysk iVmoves me to 
record ah^owenpatton J Whichtafeer seen formulated 
It is th|t persohl who Mpidnesl; In Ureas, for 

Btrlking. l coMrs 6 or dnepuboJll/taste in**colour 

oqmbtaa'Ho]^ bin eyes of arfgtefis3ljM^;qjfr positive colour 
Ope naturally wueftajhis S tyonjgn. t but I believe 

it holds good for men •Up. IJV-&B S giattpr of harmonious 
costuming, periapt It Would riot‘be too much to say that 
marty women tJresr conform ably to the tint of the iris. 

New York, September 17 4 W. P, G.< 


Electrolytic OxMatioo. -t v " 

I nqticb with Interest that In your issue of September 
(p. 511) a brief account Is glten of a memoir publtstted by 
Phttyno and Pannxilk lb the tfuntts on the electrolysis of 
qlfcaUfle aqueous solutions of potassium eydnM£u J'Tbp chief 
rHtflt of their work appigpf to be the ^rodoboon 0 
potxnrfum cyan ate. In the «uipmer v of tBgjTa fcland apd I 
were workihg in the sdmpdlrettliglt From tha^mimience- 
imaeof our experiments, off both aqueous an£sedA*dl$hbllc 
gojiifio&f of potassium cyanklf, we were struck 
entire abssooe of oxygen In the electrolytic ‘ iMrifr 'yttp 
aqueous solutions became strongly alkaline snd #rartn<itteAt 
Tfie semi-alcoholic solutions became;ifrongly tjjt 
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not ammoniacal Acetamide was, however, detected in a 
distillate, the presence of which may explain the absence of 
free ammonia. The alcoholic solutions also yielded, on 
evaporation, white crystals, which proved to be potassium 
carbonate. 

We therefore assumed, without direct proof, that oxygen 
had been absorbed by the potassium cyanide to form 
potassium cyanate Inis assumption, which now receives 
confirmation, was based on the detection of its hydrolyric 
products, which we considered to have been formed accord¬ 
ing to the following equation — 

KCNO+aHjO^KHCOj+NH, 

It is possible that continued electrolysis would have led 
to the production of potassium formate from the bicarbonate 
(Benchte, xxxvn , 2836), if this change had n6t, to some 
extent, already occurred 

We obtained evidence of the formation of more complex 
bodies, but have been unable, up to the present, to prosecute 
further experiments Herbert A. Kittle 

Leatherhead, Surrey, September 26 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THREE-COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES * 

I. 

I N reviewing the recent progress 'Of the various pro¬ 
cesses, direct and Indirect, of the reproduction ot 
colours by photography, it 15 obvious that there is no 
very remarkable advancement to report The ultimate 
aim of those who do fundamental work at this subject 
is to formulate a method that shall automatically re¬ 
produce the colours of the original, just as by means of 
a camera and lens the forrq of the original is auto¬ 
matically drawn in true perspective The realisation 
of this desideratum does not seem at hand There is 
no method of'producmg colour prints known that does 
not need so much control in the working of it or 
alteration of its results, that it would be incorrect to 
regard the final products as simple photographs The 
skill and sometimes the taste of the operator, and the 
nature of the appliances that he makes use of, have 
an important effect upon the work This fact may 
lead tb the idea that photographic methods of colour 
reproduction are of little use But by the aid of photo¬ 
graphy results may be obtained that were impossible 
before, either in their character or in the economy of 
their production Photography in portraiture is not 
considered useless because the negative goes through 
the hands of the rgtppcher 
Of the direct methods of heliochromy, the inter¬ 
ference method thbt^ats practically worthed out by 
Lippmann remains nothing more? than an interesting 
illustration of certain physical phenomena. The many 
restrictions that limit its applications and the difficul¬ 
ties that beset its practice are such that it can never 
be expected to develop into a practical process After 
a dozen years or so, Lippmann photographs are still/ 
regarded as curiosities, and are interesting only as 
examples of the method None appear to have been 
made for the sake of the subject The restrictions as 
to size and the angle under which they must be viewed, 
/the need for getting cld of reflections from the surface 
of the film, the slowness of * their, production, and, 
above all, the uncertainty df ther^HtKbrs produced and 
the fact that they change with any alteration jjn the 
condition of the film, render the process useral to the 
physicist rather than the photographer. 

The only other method of direct colour photography 
that appear*, at all Likely to develop Into a practically 

l " The Weier-Colour Dnvion of J. M W Turner, I.X. In Kb* 
National Gallery " By T A Cook Pp. vi+H end 38 pistes, (London - 
Cuup and Co , Ltd., 1004.) Price j guineas net. 
u Thr ee- Colour Photography By A. F. eon Hub). TW 
k H O. Klein. Pp 148. (London, A. V Peftraae, Ltd , 1904.) 

"PfeotogmAy in Coteor*/* By M. C, Bnyley. end edition. 

(London‘llin, Ltd., 1004) Price ir, net. 


by 
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useful process, that is, a method in which the coloured first case The first thihg to be done is to Settle 1 qp 
image that fails upon the prepared surface produces on the three fundamental colours, Ives and other* PHTO 
it its own colours at once, Is that suggested about sought to follow the three-colour sensation spbetatift 
twenty-five years ago bv Charles Cros The receiving outvcs founded on the Young-HejmHoltv theory W 
surface is coated with a red, a yellow, and a blue dye colour* as drawn by Clerk-Maxwell ahd later by Sir 
of suitable tint, each of which fades quickly when ex- William Abney Colonel A F. von Httbl, in his 1 Thrtfr 
posed to white light. As it m the light that is absorbed Colour Photography,” just published m, English 
that causes the fading and not the reflected light, on (translated by Mr H O Klein), arranges a diagram in 
exposure to light of anv given colour the only dye or which the normal spectrum forms a circle with purple 
dyes that remain unbleached are those that reflect the between the violet and red, white being at the centre 
same colour as the incident light a red light, for of the circle, and the remainder of the space faiflgt 
example, causes the yellow and blue dyes to filled with whitish tints of the periphery colours* 
fade, But not the red, and this colour therefore says that an infinite number of systems of three! 
remains those parts upon which it impinges The theoretically correct fundamental colours may be 
primary (difficulty is to prevent further change in the selected by taking any three that are iao° distant from 
resulting picture, for the very essence of the process each other But as blue is the darkest colour it must 
consists in the fugitive nature of the dyes employed be one of the three fundamentals, and, of course, red 
This principle of work has recently engaged the atten- and green follow HubI asserts that Ives's curves are 
tion of several investigators, but no satisfactory method entirely different from those which the theory of Helm-, 
has yet been arrived at. holtz requires, and are based on Maxwell’s eolour- 

All practical methods of colour photography, that is, mixing experiments, in which three spectrum colours 
methods that are practised for the sake of the results were assumed as fundamentals. Hubl, by means of a 
that they furnish, are indirect The light from the similar diagram, but with black (total absorption) at 
coloured object does not produce colour at all By the centre, finds the three fundamental colours for 
dividing the light into three suitable parts or colours superposition 11 Three narrow-handed colours, sltu- 
each may be photographed separately so as to give a ated in the colour circle at iao 0 ^ frriptf other, 

record of the distribution of its own colour, and by the form a suitable colour systenf for tricnronfetlc printing, 
use of these records a compound print may be made and a great number of such theoretically pfeamfe syik 
with three suitable colours. Three colours are used terns can be ascertained 11 But here again we are 
for the same reasons that led to the theory that the limited to one system As “ yellow cannot be pro¬ 
normal eye can distinguish only three colours—the 1 duced by pigment mixtures . this colour must form 
three colour sensations*—all the vast variety of tints one of the fundamental colours “ “The yellow must 
being due to the excitation of one or more of these be absolutely correct and must not be of a ted dish 
simultaneously and in due proportions Although it tint,” or any neutral pure yellow would be missing in 
has been proved that three colours are sufficient, four, the print Both methods, therefore, in both cases give 
and even five, have occasionally been used to overcome no choice for a perfect system, and the practical results 
the difficulties of the simpler method But none of as obtained by those who have worked them out on 
these methods must be confused with the procedure in these rather different plans are very similar- 
chromollthography, in which a dozen or more odours But It is not sitnply a matter of dividing the light 
may be used, their choice being chiefly, if not entirely, Into three suitable parts The object of the division is 
empirical. 1 to get a photographic record of eaeh, rf aha as no photo- 

lf any two or all three of the colour sensations are graphic plate yet made has a sensitiVeqess to various 
excited to the same extent, the same colour effect will cdours proportional to their brilliaittpt to die eye (or 
be produced whatever the character of the light that rather will give densities by exposubtavnd development 
causes the excitation Therefore, the fact that two proportional to these brilliancies), the#?)our Screens Or 
colours are not distinguishable from each other by the filters that divide the light into the selected funds* 
naked eye is no proof that they are really the same, mental parts have to compensate for the deficiencies of 
spectroscopic analysis of the two coloured lights may the plates used Now, this compensation C&4 only be 
reveal a great difference between them. In reproduc- done by reducing the light that produces an excessive 
ing colour by photography, therefore, it is not neces- effect; it therefore always leads to the Necessity for a 
sary (and not often possible) to reproduce the original lengthened exposure Practically, a lengthened ex- 
colours, it Is sufficient to produce a colour that the eye oosure means a more costly procedure,, if only Because, 
cannot distinguish from the original, that is, one that for the same capital outlay in apparatus and &ccom- 
affects to the same extent each of the three sensations, rrtpdation, less work can be done In a given wne. 
It was by the application of this principle that Ives But* even disregarding such considerations as these, 
marked out the essential conditions for his chromo- prdifibry plates are so little sensitive to ted 4 that ft 
Scope It has been stated that Ives’s actual apparatus WttMr bb tiardly possible to gera photograph op tjjem 
does not illustrate this principle as completely as has image, Jteaause the very protracted exposure 

been claimed, but whether this is so or not does not 'woqld glyfc/thOpppti»*tn^i^*for all sorts of InterMhtg 
affect the principle Itself nor the usefulness of it circumstances |Toain fljeir characteristic errors. 

The conditions obtaining in Ives’s chromoscope, and Be used for the green 

in the method of making coloured transparencies (or and ted wfmm ,TgWVpfts. jMcWort^ hn essential part 
lantern slides) which Sanger-Shepherd has made a of Dr- Miethfi. pf 

commercial suc&sS, are the tWo simplest illustrations Berlin, fftpe work that 

of three-colour photography In the first case tfte three attracted Ac superiority of 

lights are added,' for each is transmitted to.the eye wMch 1 

independently of ,the others, while in the second lease ■ dcrivaitjfc cvaplne,invariably used Mfclv 

the colours are superposed and the light that passes then give with the 

Is only Apt which is absorbed by neither of the three prismatic density frote nearly 

In the first case the result is the sum of the transmitted C to thq viMh^ffiaiJMlwm^osidten^ in the gxggfr 
lights, while in the second it is the sum of the absorp- that most iSplmMyVtlflcWMptigr cyanine itself) 08 f& 
tions that has to be considered. Practically speak- being hardly dAprembfe? Lltet year a still better wmm* 
Ing, though not quite actually, the colours used in the riser was intASjfufced, Jwnipty. l * ortbochrome ( T* ,r 
secwd^case have to be complementary to those in the few months hg& this, was $fcind to be surpassed'By 
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gbro m&, ?> both these being cyarune derivatives 
HiVtS, Kbnig, who has investigated the comparative 
6 f these three sensitifaers, states that if the sensi¬ 
tiveness conferred by ethyl red to red light is regarded 
as 140 , u orthochrome T 11 gives a sensitiveness of 160 
td 189, and '* pin a chrome 11 450 to jacu But the. density 
that the bfest of these sensltisers gives on development 
Irk the red and green of the spectrum is not propor¬ 
tional to the luminosity of these colours, therefore the 
exposure for these colours has to be longer than for the 
blue;, but only about three times as long 
^VTIAbfollksaby perfect colour screens or filter* are 
" ifb useless because a perfect plate, so far as the 
Station of colour is concerned, has not yet been 
The Colour screens and plates must be 
\ together, and for this purpose it is necessary to 
gfW 1 recourse to the spectroscope, making photo- 
raptts, -of coursej under the various conditions. But 


that should be obtained when this is photographed, 
using the given plate and each of the three colour 
screens in turn To facilitate the use of the chart, an 
extra copy is provided in a pocket on the cover of the 
book. <A grey scale of different shades, made on 
platinum printing paper, is exposed and developed with 
the colour chart, and the three prints should show this 
grey scale alike, when the differences due to the 
colour screens should be as shown in the three prints 
supplied. Chapman Jonas 

(To be continued ) 


REFLEXIONS IN WATER 1 

'T* HERE are few studies more fascinating than 
* that of the reflexions formed naturally In ♦he 
sea, and in rivers and lakes Tn the first place, thW 
study is naturally pursued in the open air; further, 





fift ir—Old BiirboilsMf^Kvboreugh. From Lifhi and Wwer 11 

hteulf* a(je so liable to deceivi the effpeta observed are 

are not thoroughly accustomed to such 
ldiaditfcrimlnative methods A — 


ferred- The colour seni 
William Abney has done ISO 
employed for thi? purpose 
suitably colours* 
ntannif that wJ 
screen and this 
nlsfeble result will bfc 1 
nrtutually correct^ Oi 
a rotating disc conceal 
the nriAture of degnjie 
50 that the tytiout am 
density in a phot ogre 
pndugh the screen on 1 
vohutne above referred tOj 
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often qf surprising beauty; 
and Igstly, <mtost, if not aft, of the phenomena 
(jjiftk observed can be explained in accordance with a few 

t Sir simple principles, so that it Is possible for almost 

anyone possessing a trained faculty of observation to 
add to our knowledge in this direction In writing 
a book o& inflexions in water,* Sir Montagu 'Pollock 
ha# entered an almost untrodden regioft 1 within the 
borders of both art and science; with the exception 
of some passages in the works of Mr Ruskin, ( It 
would be difficult to refer to any other work dealing 
with the same subject It is no small accomplish¬ 
ment to produce a book in Which so many intricate 
effects are traced to their causes, using language 


etsts of small patched of niqbplgrrients^wUh the results 
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of the simplest, and yet sacrificing' nothing in the 
way of accuracy and clearness, and, although the 
book was written to aid artists in their study of 
nature, it will none the less be welcomed by men of 
science and those amongst the general public who 
attach importance to accurate observation 

There are some artists who make no secret of 
their disdain for scientific methods as an aid to their 
work, but even these, on reading Sir Montagu 
Pollock's book, will be forced to Admit their in¬ 
debtedness Some sort of scien- _ 

tific method is indispensable for 
accurate observation of reflexions 
in water Even reflexions in still 
water differ from what would be 
expected by an untrained ob¬ 
server, the reflected image is 
indeed generally a counterpart 
of the object, but it not un¬ 
commonly presents an entirely 
different aspect Many striking 
instances of this are discussed 
and explained in the first chapter , 
one of the most remarkable is 
afforded by the reflexion of a rain¬ 
bow in a lake, which is reall\ 
the image of a bow quite dis¬ 
tinct from the one seen directly 
When we come to the study oT 
reflexions in rippled water, 
further complications arise, in 
the second chapter, the reader is 
led on from the most simple" and 
elementary facts to appreciate 
and understand complicated 
effects surh as are reproduced m 
the accompanying illustration 
(Fig 1). In such cases some 
amount of scientific training is 
absolutely necessary to one who 
would give a faithful pictorial 
representation of nature, for the 
appearance presented changes 
every instant, and without the 
aid of some sort of clue one ran 
scarcely avoid obtaining inhar¬ 
monious effects But even m 
still water, where there is no in¬ 
cessant change to distract the 
attention, there nre yet many 
opportunities for the artist to go 
wrong, without a very accurate 
knowledge of fundamental 
principles, it would be impossible, 
for instance, to deduce the nature 
of the reflexions shown in Fig 2 
from the actual appearance of the 
objects reflected Notice, for in¬ 
stance, that while the reflected 
image of the spire of the distant 
church is seen, the body of the 
church and the dark hill behind 
it are not present m the reflexion, (here is even no 
image to be seen of the shore between the church 
and the water 

The third and fourth chapters are devoted to a 
study of the colours in still and rippled wate< This 
P art of t m sub J ect IS exceedingly complicated, and 
it is diffiMt to make any general statement which 
will help u| to predict the exact colours to be seen 
under given conditions The observed colour of the 
water is due, partly to light reflected from the surface 
of the water; partly to light scattered by minute 
particle^ floating on the surface, partly to the 
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inherent colour of the water, modified, maybe, by the 
presence of fine suspended particles; partly to the 
colour of the stones, sand, or mud at the bottom of 
the water, and, lastly, the whole effect Is complicated 
by " contrast," which may modify greatly the various 
colours observed. For instance, standing on one. of 
the cliffs of Sark, and looking out over the sea, the 
Latter often appears of a vivid green, dappled here 
and there w r jth patches of intense purple, Careful 
observation shows that the purple patches mark the 
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sites of submerged beds of sea-weed, but the weed 
is not itself purple, but of a dark olive-green colour, 
so that the colour of the patches 19 not easily ex¬ 
plained The most probable explanation appears to 
be as follows VThe sea-water is itself blue, i t,, it 
relatively opaque toured and partly opaque to 
yellow light Yellow light is most copiously reflected 
from the sandy bottom of the sea, so that, on the 
whole, the greater dart of Jhe light reflected from the 
bottom of the sea which reaches our eyes is green 
The beds of sea-weed merely act as general 
absorbers, and would give rise to dark patches were 
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it not for the effect of contrast, it is well known 
that a grey object lying' on a vividly green ground 
appears to be of a reddish or purplish hue It may 
here be remarked that this phenomenon yet awaits 
explanation, it was at one time thought that the 
oye insensibly travelled over ihe green expanse, the 
green colour sensation became fatigued, and faint 
white light afterwards provoked the complementary 
Sensation It has been found, howevrr, that the 
same colour phenomena arc observed when the 
illumination is instantaneous, so that this thenr) 
falls lb the ground 

1 Finally, it mav be stated that Sir Montagu 
Pollock’s book is throughout of absorbing interest, 
(be excellence of the illustrations can be inferred 
from an inspection of those used to illustrate this 
short notice, and the printing is everything that could 
be desired Fnwiv Fdsfh 


NOTES 

We understand that the second International Wireless 
Telegraph Conference, which w is lo hive been held in 
Berlin on October 6, has been postponed until next spring 
It will be remembered that the Wireless Telegraph Act 
which was passed at the end of last session was rushed 
through the House parti) that the dm eminent repre¬ 
sentatives might have a better basis for nuking agreements 
at this tonference It is stated that ,1 considerable number 
of applications for licences under this Act have been received 
by the Postmaster-General Some of ihese applications 
CQihe from the submarine cable companies 

The funeral of Prof Niels Finsen at Copenhagen on 
September 29 was attended in person by King Christian, 
King Geofge*of Greece, Queen Alexandra, and all the other 
Royalties now in Copenhagen, as well as bv the Danish 
Ministers of State, members of the Diplomatic Corps, the 
president of the Danish Parliament, the Burgomasters of 
Copenhagen and the chief provincial towns, and numerous 
representatives of foreign scientific institutions, universities, 
and societies King Edward was represented bv the 
British Minister. Sir W E Goschen A number of Danish 
medical men have issued on appeal for the erection of a 
monument to Prof Finsen by voluntary contributions 

A new association the Institute of FGgiene, has been 
formed having for its object the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge on the subject of personal and domestic hygiene It 
alms to be self-supporting, and in order to accomplish this 
has organised a permanent exhibition of hygienic products 
and appliances, e g foods, clothing, filters, stoves, &r , 
open free to the general public, and a special section devoted 
to drugs and medical and surgical appliances to which 
medical men alone are admitted lhe revenue gained from 
the rents paid by exhibitors will be devoted to educational 
work, which will take the form of local lectures, with ex¬ 
aminations and certificates The exhibition, which was 
formally opened by Sir Joseph Kayrer on September 30, is 
housed at 34 Devonshire Street, W 

A visit by a pany of French physicians and surgeons is 
about to be paid to London, The party is to arrive on 
October 10, and will comprise some 150 gpntlemen A com- 
trfittee, of which Sir William Brbadberit is president and 
Sir Thomas Barlow treasurer, has been organised to make 
arrangements for their reception and entertainment, Dr 
Dawson Williams and Dr JobsoA Horne being the honorary 
secretaries. They will be entertained at a banquet at the 
Hotel Cecil on October 12. 
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Prof Koch has retired from the post of director of the 
Institute for Infectious Diseases at Berlin owing to the 
increasing demands which other bacteriological work make 
upon his time and energies The Berlin correspondent of the 
Timra states that in the course of the winter Prof Koch will 
proceed to German East Africa in order to continue those 
studies of tropunl and other diseases which he had not 
completed during his retenc visit to Rhodesia In particular 
he will continue to investigate the part played by ticks m 
tonveymg the infection of various cattle diseases 

A roNM'RtscE on agricultural education will be held in 
the Mure Hall, Gloucester, on Saturday, October 15, under 
thr presidency of Sir John Donngton, M P At the morn¬ 
ing session Lord Onflow will deliver an address, and the 
other speakers will include Sir W Ilart Dyke, Prof T H 
Middleton, and I ord Mont eagle At the afternoon session 
Sir T Dyke-Arland, Sir John fockburn, Mr A D Hall, 
ind others will address the conference 

1 he deaths ore announced of Prof E von Martens, vice- 
director of the Berlin Zoological Museum, and Dr P 
van tier \ liet, formeily professor of physics at the Uni- 
versih of M Petersburg 

Tut Physuo-MathematiL d Society of Kazan has awarded 
the 1 obati hewskv prize In Prof D Hilbert, of Gottingen, 
for Ills book on “ Die Grundlagm der Geumetrie ” and other 
researches The Lobarrhevtsky gold medal has been con¬ 
ferred on Prof Poinrard, and Profs Mansion, Laisant, and 
Peano have been elected honorary members of th“ society 

Tiif twenty-fifth annual “ Fungus Foray 11 of the Essex 
Field Club will br held on Saturday, October 15, at High 
Beach, Kpping Forest The referees will be Dr M C 
Cooke and Mr George Massee, of the Kew Herbarium 
Mr Massee will read a paper on some diseases of trees 
Any botanisrs wishing to attend should communicate with 
the secretary, Buikhurst Hill Essex 

PhO| Fmih, of Geneva, editor of l 'Enseignement mathi - 
tnatnjHr, is circulating among mathematii inns an inquiry 
form containing a number of questions relating to their 
manner of working These questions refer to such points 
ds when and where the mathematician answering them 
acquired his taste for mathematics, whether his researches 
are suggested by thp study of mathematical literature or 
ihe ideas come to him spontaneously, whether he publishes 
his idpQs immediately or leaves them Tor a time, whether 
he observes regular rules in his living, whether he finds 
the morning or evening best for work, and so forth The 
answers are to be analysed bv Prof Th Flournoy and Dr 
F (Taparfcde, both experienced psychologists, 

The system of normal piliog ” which forms the basis 
of Prof Osborne Reynolds’s “Theory of the Universe," is 
discussed by the lute Prof J D Everett in the Philosophical 
Magazine for Julv In the review of Prof Reynolds’s 
work which appeared m Nature, attention was directed to 
the fact that the arrangement nf spheres consistent With 
minimum volume is not unique Prof Everett’s paper states 
that every system of maximum compactness consists of 
parallel tiers in triangular arrangement, but each tier can 
be fitted over the one below in two ways When two tiers 
have been placed the piling will be normal if the spheres 
of the third tier are not vertically above (hose of the first, 
but another arrangement, giving rise to what Prdf Everett 
called antinormal piling, may be obtained by placing lhe 
third tier in the spaces above the first j j * 
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Among recent contributions to aeronautics, considerable 
interest attaches to Mr A F. Zahm’s paper on atmo¬ 
spheric friction, published in the Bulletin of the Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Washington, xiv , pp 247-276 It is 
lummonly assumed by experimenters that skin frit Mon in 
ordinary gliding models is u negligible quantity, but Mr. 
Zalun finds that the Iruturned resistance is not improbably 
as great for air as for water in proportion to their densities, 
and, indeed, that it constitutes one of the chief obst.11 les to 
bodies and uerosurfaces gliding at high speeds By plotting 
the relations between \elouty and resistance on logarithmic 
squared paper, the author found for plane surfaces that the 
frictional resistance varied as (he power of the velocity with 
index 1 Hij Prof M Smoluchowski-Sniolan, in his paper in 
the Philosophical Magazine for June on the principles 
of aerodynamics, discusses the equations of mol ion of a 
compressible fluid when account is taken of thermodynamical 
effects, and he applies the principle of dynamicnl similarity 
to certain physical problems The Srimfijir American for 
September 10 contains two illustrations of gliding machines 
I he idea of attaching a machine to a bicjele in order to 
attain the requisite speed has doubtless frequently suggested 
itself to experimenters, and Mr S V Winslow contributes 
a photograph of a “ bicycle aeroplane,” which he alleges 
" has proven perfectly successful so far as balancing is 
concerned " Ihe figure of Prof Butts's circular aeroplane, 
furnished with vertical screws in the centre, reminds one 
of the illustrations in the well known 11 Histuire dcs 
Ballons 11 of Tissandier, and it may be safe to predict that 
a small model of this pattern would constitute a pretty 
toy, and would sail well through a room 

In the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society for 
August, a simple direct proof of Abbe’s theorems on the 
microscopic resolution of gratings is given by the late Prof 
J D Everett, F R S 

In the Physical Review for Juiv Mr N A Dubois de¬ 
scribes a simple method of employing allotropic silver for 
the preparation of conducting fibres for quadrant electro¬ 
meters and other similar apparatus The author finds that 
dried films of allotropic silver, nlthough poor conductors, 
become very good conductors on being treated with gaseous 
hydrochloric acid, and that the method can be applied to 
the most delicate apparatus in a few minutes without risk 
of injury 

Messrs E L Nitno^ and E Merritt describe some 
interesting studies on fluorescence in the Physical RLvie-w, 
xix , 1 (July) The authors found that eosin, naphthalin 
roth, fluorescein, quinine sulphate, chlorophyll, canary glass, 
green and white fluorspars, and other substances exhibited 
the same types of fluorescence, the spectrum consisting of 
a single band near the infra edge of the corresponding 
Absorption band The position of the maximum and the 
distribution of intensity was independent of the wave-length 
or composition of the exciting light Fluorescence near 
the red or violet ends was traceable further towards the 
opposite end than is the case with bands near the middle 
of the spectrum, because of the increased luminosity In 
these directions In no case did Stoker's law hold 
I'luoresqvnt substances having absorption bands of shorter 
wave-le®£th than that with which fluorescence was 
a* soda tempers exuted by light in that band, but the same 
was not case when the wave-length was longer 

Finally, wntfre more than one fluorescence band existed, It 
was considered probable that each was due to a different 
fluorescent material, as no case of multiple fluorescence 
occurred where only one fluorescent substance was present 
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The first two numbers (July and August) of a new 
magazine— Le Radium, La Radioactivity et les Radiation* ■— 
received from MM Masson and Co , Pans, contain many 
useful and interesting articles on radio-activity and allied 
subjects These artules are not original contributions, but 
are readable and wrll illustrited accounts of very recent 
original woik Several deal with recent attempts to use 
radio-active bodies for therapeutic purposes There are in 
addition reviews of recent piper*, notices of new books, and 
a correspondence column While such n magazine may not 
be essential to those who are able to keep in touch with the 
recognised scientific journals, it will probably be found useful 
bv many interested in the subject 

ltib meteorological observations and results relating to 
tin Bremen Observatory for 1903 have been published by 
IJr Paul Berghol/ I he volume forms one of the senes of 
the Dt ulsches nuteorologischcs Jahrbuch , it therefore 
follows that the work leaves nothing to be desired The 
tables show the actual readings at three hours daily, with 
monrhly and yearly means, and daily means for each hour 
In addition, theie are phenologu il and other observations 
for Bremen, and rainfall summaries for several stations in 
connection with the observatory 

Wf. have received the report on rainfall registration in 
Mysore for igoy, by Mr J Cook, director of meteorology 
in that province The number of Government stations is 
194 In addition to the tables, the report includes useful 
maps showing average monthly yenrly, and geographical 
rainfall for thirty-four yeors (1870-11)03) During 1903 
some heavy falls in twenty-four hours are recorded — 
ll inches in the district of Shimoga, in Julyfr 11 5 inches in 
Kolar, in November , ia 65 inches in Kadur, in July Mr 
Cook slates that a station which escapes inspertion even for 
a single year is most likely to be defective jn some par¬ 
ticular , a yearly inspection would obviously entail a large 
umuunt of expense m travelling, and its necessity would 
seem to point to wunt of interest by the observers in their 
work 

We have received a copy of a second edition of Mr 
Conway Belfield's ” Handbook of the Federated Malay 
States,” which has just been published The book has been 
thoroughly revised, and the statistics brought down to the 
end of the year 1902 

Prof J Cvijic contributes to the Mtiletlungen of the 
Vienna Geographical Society an important paper summar¬ 
ising the results of recent research on the glacial pheno¬ 
mena of the Balkan peninsula, and correlating them with 
the results of similar investigation in the Alps and 
Carpathians 

We have received the third Bulletin of the International 
Council for the Study of the Sea, containing the observ¬ 
ations made during the cruises of the different vessels In 
February, 1904; also No 14 of the council's Publications 
de Cir Constance , on surface temperature observations in 
the North Sen, by Dr Evan Everdingen and Dr C H. 
Wind 

A series of gazetteers of the Slates Is being published 
by the U S Geological Survey. During the last few weeks 
gazetteers of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and Texas 
have appeared, each giving a general description and an 
account of special features. Another valuable publication 
of the same department is a third edition of the Bulletin 
on the 11 Boundaries of the United States and of the Several 
States and Territories M 

The Central Meteorological Observatory of Japan has 
issued the first of a new senes of Bulletin!, In which U la 
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Intended to publish the results of researches on meteorology 
and allied sciences made by members of the staff of the 
observatory. The present Bulletin contains valuable papers 
on earth temperature at Tokio, the mean annual tempera¬ 
ture of the surface of the sea in the Western Pacific Ocean, 
the epochs of the first ice in Japan for 1902, and evapor¬ 
ation in Japan 

A valuable contribution to the theory of oceanic currents 
is made by Prof Olto Pettersson in a paper on the in¬ 
fluence of icc-melting upon oceanic circulation, published 
in the September number of Lhc Geographical Journal 
Prof Pettersson describes the results of some remarkable 
experimental work, and gives an account of recent theo¬ 
retical inquiries by himself and others, applying the results 
to the elucidation of the complix circulation in the 
Norwegian Sea and the north polar basin An interesting 
point is the suggestion that the problem of forecasting the 
monsoons of India may ultimately be solved by a systematic 
Mjrvpy of the hydrographic conditions in the Indian Ocean 

The analyses given in the Jamaica Bulletin of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture (August) testify to the purity of the 
native sugars, but where the sugar is required for pre¬ 
serving fruit the addition of an antiseptic is found to be 
necessary in order to prevent infection with lorula Experi¬ 
ments are being made with calcium bisulphite 

More than a dozen fungi have been recorded as destructive 
parasites on vine-roots, and to these an addition has been 
made by Dr IstvAnffi, who describes in the third volume 
of the Annals of the Royal Hungarian Vltirultural Institute 
how he has traced the cause of disease in several districts 
Jn Hungary to the ravages of the Gasteromycete, IihyphaUus 
impudtcuj. 

The second part of “ Plants Yucatan®,” forming vo! 1I1 
of the botanical senes of the Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago, was issued in April, and deals with the Composite 
The features of this work, which include only plants of the 
northern half of Yucatan, are the descriptive accounts, with 
occasional notes on native names and uses, by Dr 
MiUspaugh and the excellent drawings of flower and fruit 
executed by Mrs Chase for each species 

The most striking features of the North American and 
Mexican deserts are discussed at some length in Srhimper’s 
” Plant Geography " In the Botanical Gazette (July) Dr 
D T MacDougal gives an account of the expedition which 
he arranged to explore the delta of the Rio Colorado and 
that practically unknown portion of the Mexican desert 
which lies on both sides round the head of the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia. Amongst the xerophytes, which were found in the 
regions of extreme aridity, were many perennials containing 
latex and a large number of forms which secrete volatile 
oils or exude resinous gums, but plants with massive storage 
organa were absent, a fact which Dr MacDougal attributes 
to the excessively small and even distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year 

The two articles in the September number of the Zoologist 
are devoted to ornithology, Mr F M Littler treating of 
the birds of Tasmania, while Sergeant H Mackay, of the 
and Highland Light Infantry, discusses those of Jersey It 
is highly satisfactory to find a noncommissioned officer of 
Hie Majesty's Service studying the zoology of the district 
in which he happens to be quartered 

The report of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for 1902-3, 
and that of the Albany Museum, Cape Colony, for 1903, are 
just to hand Both institutions appear to be in a flourish¬ 
ing condition, although there are complaints from both of 
insufficient numbers on the staff to cope with the work. 
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The registered additions to the Indian Museum during the 
period covered by the report numbered 2096 specimens, of 
which 326 were archseological and the remainder zoological 
It is satisfactory to note that the Albany Museum is making 
strenuous efforts to secure a representative series of the 
large nnmmals of the Cape Colony and adjacent districts, 
its present deficiency in the smaller forms being a matter 
of little consequence, as these arc in no present danger of 
extermination 

The prophylaxis of malaria was exhaustively dismssed in 
the Section of tropical diseases at the recent meeting of the 
British Medical Association (Brit Med Jour n , Sep¬ 
tember 17, p 629) Dr Strachan, C M G , principal 
medical officer of Lagos, West Africa, emphasised the value 
of anti-mosqmtu measurr 1 and of the prophylactic use of 
quinine Captain James and Lieut Christophers, from their 
experience at Mun-Mir (sec Nature, lxix p 467, and 
lxx p 230), doubted the universal applicability of anti- 
inosquito measures for the reduction of malaria Prof 
Ronald Ross, F R b , criticised the work and conclusions 
of the last named observers on the following grounds — 
(1) it is doubtful if mosquito propagation at Mmn-Mir was 
really suppressed to the extent claimed , (a) the tests em¬ 
ployed fur detecting reduction in the number of mosquitoes 
were not conclusive, (3) the figures given regarding the 
variations in the amount of malaria are inconclusive, (4) the 
whole experiment is open to the final criticisms (a) that it 
might not have been continued long enough, and (E>) that 
the radius of operations might not have been large enough. 
He considered that all that the experiments proved was 
that after operations (1 e anti-mosquito measures) extend¬ 
ing to a half-mile radius, lasting a year and a half, and 
apparently costing between two and three hundred pounds, 
no very large reduction in the number of mosquitoes or in 
the amount of malaria was apparent 

Mlssrs Charles Griffin and Co have just published 
(he sixth edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr Andrew 
Jamieson's “ Elementary Manual of Applied Mechanics " 

Mr Bali-ocr’s presidential address delivered before the 
British Association at the rpcenl meeting at Cambridge, and 
printed in NArunr of August iH, has been published In 
pamphlet form by Messrs Longmans, Green and to The 
price of the pamphlet is one shilling net 

A cheap edition of I ord Avebury’s book on the 11 Scenery 
of England M has been published bv Mosais Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd I he book contains nearly two hundred illus¬ 
tration**—many of them full-page and all instruitive—and 
in its new form it should be the means of creating wide 
interest in the scientific significance of scenery 

The first volume of Technics —a magazine for technical 
students—is full of useful articles and notes on many aspects 
of technology There are description* of institutions where 
the work of higher scientific and technical education is being 
developed, articles on the education of engineers, educa¬ 
tional systems, designs, materials and manufactures of 
various kinds, photography, bacteriology, and many other 
departments of pure and applied science. The magazine 
is well illustrated, and should be of real service to technical 
education in this country The publishers are Messrs. 
George Newnes, Ltd 

Mr Edward Arnold annbunces an Illustrated work on 
" English Estate Forestry," by A C Forbes 

The list of announcements of the Cambridge University 
Press includes —” Mathematical and Physical Papal's by 
the late Prof Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart , F.R.S*," vol v ; 
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11 The Collected Mathematical- Papen of Prof J J 
Sylvester, F R S vol ii , 11 The Dynamical Theory of 
Gases, 1 ' by J H Jeans, 11 The Analytical Theory 
of Light," by-J Walker, " A Treatise on Analytical 
Dynamics," by E T Whittaker, "Alternating Current 
Theory," by A Russell, in twb vors , "The Study 
of Chemical Composition," by I Freund, "The Fauna 
and Geography of the Muldive and Laccadive Arclji-^ 
pelagoes being the Account of the Work carried on arid of 1 
the Collections made by an Expedition during the years 1899 
and 1900 under the leadership of J S Gardiner," vol 11 , 
part iv, illustrated, "Reports of the Anthropological Ex¬ 
pedition to Torres Straits by the members of the Expedi¬ 
tion, "^ited by Dr A C Haddon, F R S , 11 Studies from 
the Anthropological Laboratory in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge," by W L H Duckworth, vol 1 , " On two Orders 
of Arachmda Oplliones, especially the Suborder Cypho- 
phthalmi and Ricinulei, namely Lhe family Crypto- 
itemufatiidae," by, Drs Ii J Hansen and W S0rensen, 
illustrated, "Immunity in Infectious Diseases," by Prof, 
Metchmkoff, authorised English translation by K G 
Bifffttf, -illustrated, "Morphology and Anthropology," by 
*W L H Duckworth, "lhe Origin and Influence of the 
Thorough-bred Horse," by Prof W Ridgeway* 11 Fossil 
Plants a Manual for Students of Botany and Geology," 
by A L Seward, F R S , vol 11 , " Trees a Handbook 
for Students of Forest Botanj," by Prof H M Ward, 
FRS, in six volumes, vols 11 to vi , “ The Morphology 
of Plants," by J C Willis , and "The Journal of Agri¬ 
cultural Sdence," edited by Prof T H Middleton, T B 
Wood, R H Biffen, and A p Hall 

Mraqs John Wiley and Sons (New York) and Messrs 
Chapman and Hall, (London), have in preparation — 
" Ap Elementary Treads* on the Differential Calculus, 
pounded on the Method of Rates," by W W Johnson, 
" A Treatise oq Concrete, Plain and Reinforced," by F W 
TayW and S. £ Thompson, " Elements of General DraFt- 
„ bif {dr' 1 Mechanical Engineers," by C E Coolidge and 
1 H. F Fttemafl \ " Conversations on Chpmistry," by W 
, 6|tottfOJd* translated by E C. Ramsay, part 1 , 11 Machine 
1 Shpp Ttyplt and Methods," by W S Leonard, " Ordinary 
Fpuhdalftbns, including the Coffer-dam Process for Piers, 
wftti numerous Practical Examples from Actual Works," by 
C. Ei Fowler; "Hie Textile Fibres, their Physical, Micro¬ 
scopical, and Chemical Properties," by J M Matthews; 
" Manual 0/ thte Chemical Analysis of Rocks," by H S 
Washington , " Un tech meal Addresses on Technical Sub- 
ject5," bv J Douglas, "Techno-Chemical Analysis," by 
G Lunge, translated by A. I Cohn, " Application of some 
General Reactions to Investigations in Organic Chemistry," 
by Prof Lassar-Cohn, translated by J B Tingle, " Notes 
on As«a>ing b and Metallurgical Laboratory Experiments," 
by R, W Lodge, "Elements of Mechanism," by P, 
Schwamb and A Lt- Merrill, "An Introduction to Pro¬ 
jective Geometry' and its Applications, an Analytic and 
Synthetic Treatment, * by A Emch? and " Manual of Serum 
Diagnosis," by O Rostoskl, translated by C Bolduan 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Trts South Temperate Spots on Jupirn^In a letter 
to No 348 of the Observatory, Mr Denning directs atten¬ 
tion to the need for further observations of the white spots 
which encroach on the south aide of the south temperate 
belt of Jupiter 

On August 9 he saw two brilliant spots in this locality, 
having the longitudes 254° 1 and 396® 1 respectively, and 
has little- doubt that these arc Identical with those lie 
observed 'in 1903 and previously 
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As Mr Denning has suggested that tjife ufriMpMftte «f 
these objects may cause the observed Irregularities r ip (he 
velocity.pf the greet red spot—the velocity 9! which ip a 
little ltfUrrlt is important that they should be frequoittly 
observed,? and the results of the observations published: 

The * spots lose about 16° 4 per month ■‘elhtivety to 
CronlimW 1 s # System 11 , and their positions for the ntiXt 
few naopths vydl as follows — i 

r eti * t A' 

-- 15' 

* Nov 15 

j -v Dec 15 

1965 Jan ( IS 

Feb ,15 


Lons Loaf 

21^4 354*0 

202 O 337 *6 

185 6 331 2 

169 2 204'8 

153-8 188 4 


Mr Denhlng will be pleased to receive records of new or 
old observations of these objects 
A Rapidly Moving Solar Prominence —A fairly large 
prominence having a great velocity was observed by Mr 
J B Coit, of Boston University, on May 33 Whilst setting 
the slit of his spectroscope on Ha he noticed a cloud-like 
arch, made up of racial filaments, stretching from =89° 
to P = 100 0 , the space below the arch being apparently quite 
blank At nh 55m the altitude of the prominence was 
9p rf , and it quickly increased to 105', alter which It rapidly 
decreased until, at nh 58m , it was only 70'. By this 
time all semblance to thp oygiqal structure was lost, and 
only a few cloudlets remained Jt 13b ,i£n nothing could 
be seen above the limb, and the Chromosphere between 89° 
and ioo° was quite tranquil, except for a few small shreds 
at the places where the ends of the arch had rested. Sub¬ 
sequent observations with a 5-inch equatorial showed no 
trace of spots or bright faculse on or near the limb in this 
region (Popular Astronomy t No 7, vol xii ),' 


Publications of the Groningen Astronomical Labor¬ 
atory —Two numbers of these Publications, which are 
printed in English and edited by Prof Kapteyn, have just 
been received No 1a is devoted to the resists of an *n- 
vestigation by Dr W. de Sitter of the systematic differences 
between the photographic and visual magnitudes of stars 
depending upon the galactic latitude The investigation 
was carried out at the Cape Observatory, Dr de Sitter 
taking the photographs and Mr R T. A Innes making 
thC visual observations 

The results show, among other things, that the colours of 
the stars near the galactic poles seem to be distributed at 
random, and, further, that no average colour exists for 
Iho&e in the galaxy, but rather that there are colour.differ¬ 
ences which vary Irregularly with tHe galactic Jongitude 
This interesting result calls for further Investigation, and 
Dr de Sitter suggests several methods which mlghr be 
employed to elucidate the matter further 

No 13 of the Publications contains a catalogue of the 
proper motions of 66 stars of the Hyades, derived from the 
comparison of thirty-fdur catalogues published between 
1755 and 1900. This work was performed by Herr H A 
Weersma to facilitate the reduction of Prof Duner's plates, 
which were taken for the purpose of determining the proper 
motions of the Hyades stars The results are given In 
detail In the paper, which concludes with a general cata¬ 
logue of the 66 stars, showing their magnitudes, their 
positions for 1900, and their proper motions 


The Goodsell Observatory Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains —A short general description of the results 
obtained by Dr H C Wilson and Prof. Payne dyylng 
their sojourn at Midvale fMont), which is situated Kt'aji 
altitude of about 4800 feet in the Rocky Mountain^ h given 
In No 7, vol xh , of Popular Astronomy . 

The expedition was undertaken In qrder to photograph 
some of Herschel’a inspected nebulous regions lUMfcf 
exceptionally good atmospheric conditions. The hefty 
dews, caused by a difference of 40 or 50 degrees betweeiOfte 
day and night temperatures, and tha smoke from netenbota- 
fag forest fires somewhat interfered with the carrying out 
pi the entire programme, but on the whole die wMOgrnphs 
p|ita3nqd_ were very successful A full description of the 
work accomplished, the observing condltiogl^ we,, II 
promised for a later publlcatloh. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH 
. ASSOCIATION . 

THE aidress of §he president, Mr. Henry Balfour, dealt 
x k with the subject of evolution in the material aits as 
illustrated by the Work of the late Lieut -General' Eitt 
Rivers, and hoe been already printed in full In N/iwkb 
(S eptember i) 

Evolution in the Material Art | ( *' 

The remainder of the programme on Adgfhst iff Was &#r®* 
pnately reserved for communications which illustrated the 
application of the theory of evolution to special frl'oMfetaS ef 
art and technology, as follows — ^ 

Prof Oscar Montelms gave a demonstration of the eVo)u- 
tlon of the lotus ornament, which, though it brought* frit 1 - 
ward no new points, gave a well illustrated survey of,(hr 
work of Goodyear and others, and analysed the com[fti£ated 
results of the interaction of naturalistic and conventional 
treatments of the same original motive The discussion 
which followed was mainly directed to secure recognition 
for Other plant-motives, such as the fleur-de-lys, ins, 
papyrus, as being partly responsible for certain variations 
of the ** lotus-ornament,*' and the inevitable skirmish 
followed the mention of the “ Ionic capital ” 

Prof Flinders Petrie's note on the entomology of scarabs 
distinguished five principal types of scarab-backs, designed 
\a imitation of five genera of beetles, Scaraboeus, 
Catharsius, Copns, Gymnoplwj/us, and Hypselogema, and 
showed how the characteristic forms or the head, elytra, 
and legs of these genera have given rise to a large number 
of conventional variants The use of other beetles besides 
the true Scarabxus, for magical purposes, is well attested 
both by the medical papyri and by the modern folk-lore of 
Egypt 

Prof Flinders Petrie's description of his excavations 
at Ehnasya (Herakleopolis Magna), in Egypt, was chiefly 
noteworthy for his comparative study of the forms of the 
Roman lamps and terra-cotta figurines, which were obtained 
In large enough numbers to afford an intelligible series 
Here, "also, a very few principal types have degenerated 
into numerous conventional and unintelligible variations, 
which have often Influenced each other and given rise to 
fr^fch types based on misinterpretation of the blurred forms 
In this instance it is noteworthy that the older and purer 
Forms can be proved to have survived alongside even the 
most corrupt, as if the latter, though well established, pur¬ 
sued a separate course, and Tailed to supplaht their arche- 
types. 

Another point of some interest in this connection is Prof 
Petrie’s discovery, near Ehnasya, of a modern Coptic 
cemetery which preserves. In its tomb-facades and enclosures, 
many architectural features which are characteristic of 
andent Egyptian burial-places 

Mr R. T GUnther read on August aa a study of the 
cimaruta, a common Neapolitan charm representing in 
silver a sprig of rue with magical symbols appended He 
brought together a large number of examples, and supplied 
full details of the successive developments which the 
originally naturalistic model has undergone, as well as of 
the significance of the emblems which have been added to 
the rue-plant to increase Us prophylactic powers 


Physical Deterioration and Anthropometric Surveys 
^b|The session of August 19 was devoted to a systematic dis- 
Kssfoti of the alleged physical deterioration of the people of 
these Islands, with special reference to the recent report of the 
Privy Council Cpmmitter, and to the scheme proposed by 
the association's comnu'iee on anthropometric investigation 
for the organisation of an anthropometric bureau to collect 
and analyse more adequate data than those which are at 
present available 

The report of the committee on anthropometric investi¬ 
gation was read by the mntan. Mr J. pray*. Some 
pipjirMi hqa oaen made In the tfetermihotlon of the 
fiecew aty standards of measurement, and the chArman and 
secretary of the committee have given evidence before the 
Privy Council's Committee as to the data which already 
existed, and as to the best means of securing an 
adequate, ortttlnpeua, and homogeneous - series In future. 
The committee recommends a small permanent anthropo- 
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metric bureau, organised at a committee of the j Prion 
Council, with an honorary consultative body, a director arid 
deputy director (trained, one in anthropology, the other In 
statistical method), and ah adequate body of surveyors, 
male and female, who wop Id visit schools, factories, and 
other institutions, and secure representative sets of measure¬ 
ments An appendix to the report takes account of the 
surveys already in progress In Scottish schools and lunatic 
asylums, in London hospitals, m Dorsetshire, and among 
, the‘gipsies of the Scottish border 

Prof p. J. Cunningham, FRS , who ib chairman of 
the anthropometric committee, accepted the general con- 
. elusion of^the “ epoch making ” report of the Privy Council 
Committee, that there was no serious physical deterioration 
in the nation at large, but held strongly that without proper 
1 environment and nurture, and particularly without proper 
air add food, it was impossible to maintain in the com|ng 
generation the mean national standard of physique to which 
a people tends naturally to approximate, so far as outward 
circumstances permit Slow evolutionary changes in this 
ph)steal standard are taking place, but except in regard^ to 
the teeth, which are degenerating rapidly, they J mug*be 
neglected In practice The recent improvement in ' lib 
physique of women of the upper and middle classed Is due' 
to hesdthier conditions and habits, and illustrates their 
effects In spite, however, of the labours of the Btytlsb- 
Association's Anthropometric Committee in 1878-8^, the 4 
evidence on which all inferences have been based hitherto 
is fragmentary, ill coordinated, and quite Inadequate^ and a 
systematic survey such as is now proposed would put the 
whole matter on a quite different footing, The cost would 
be slight, and the national advantage incalculable 

Dr F C Shrubsall followed with a comparison of the 
physical characters of hospital patients with those of healthy 
individuals from the same areas, with suggestions as to the 
influence of selection by disease on the constitution of city 
populations Blondes are found to suffer more thpn 
brunettes from rheumatic disorders, fend less from tuber- 
iuIobis, nervous disorders, and cancer , Blondes also suffer 
more from disease in childhood, *afid^|heir number* arfd 
proportion consequently dimmish until age of twenty to 
twenty-five, when the pulmonary tuberculosis qf the 
brunettes begins rapidly to redress the balance* I|t cities, 

| the most overcrowded and most unhealthy area* are con¬ 
sequently the most brunette, and also have the highest 
infant mortality through the extinction of blond* Chlrarriti, 
by disease Dr Shrubsall’s paper was wall illustrated wftn 
original tables and maps, and was evidently followed With 
close attention , 

Mr J Gray then explained in detail the working jSp’afr 
anthropometric survey, and the valuable results whlrtvmay 
be expected from It in anthropological science, add m 
practical economy and hygiene Civilisation has brought 
so many new influences to near on the more advanced races 
of mankind that more accurate and copious observations are 
required to detect in their Inception deep-seated changes 
In the relation of man to his environment, the effects of 
which may be controlled if recognised in time 
The president of the association, who occupied the chair 
in the section throughout the session, opened the discussion 
bv the Inquiry, what is the precis nature and effect of the 
set of circumstances which we describe as 11 town life"? 
the most Important of the temporary and obvious causes 
of physical deterioration, as opposed to the permanent and 
insidious causes indicated by Dr Cunningham Mere want 
of indoor ventilation, for example, does not produce deterior¬ 
ation, e g in the one-room cottages of the gigantic Low- 
landers of Scotland, and both sanitation and quality of 
food are, on the whole, better in the towns than in the 
country Among the causes which might produce per¬ 
manent changes in the national physique, three seemed 
particularly noteworthy Since marriage is later, and 
families are smaller, in the middle classes than In the lower, 
facilities for rising," such as are given by modprn educa¬ 
tion, cannot but diminish the proportion tanythe next 

f eneration of the offspring of the <hiore effiffKc In this 
own life, too, by encouraging^* brunette population, 

Is altering the Inherited characteristics of the nation at 
the expense of the trait* which , we owe to oar blonde 
ancestry .Further, toWn fife, <hy attracting the more 
energetic elements In the rural population, Is throwing 
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upon the leu efficient remainder the greater part of the 
burden of continuing the race. Town life, however, does 
not seem to be among the factors which it is possible to 
eliminate by legislation, and it is permanently selective 
agencies such as this which affect the actual quality of a 
rare, 

Sir John Gorst considered it proved that a large propor¬ 
tion of the nation lives in conditions unfavourable to normal 
development, and that the rare is being propagated in 
undue proportion by the lowest and least fit, The general 
death-rate decreases, for instance, but not the death-rate 
for infants Legislation might fairly prohibit marriage 
between the immature or the mentally unfit, but the main 
cause of the relative mtrease in the low-class birth-rate is, 
as the Royal Commission in New South Wales has shown, 
the luxurious reluctance of the well-to-do to take their share 
in bringing up the next genciation Meanwhile, in so far 
as It controls any part of a child’s lifetime, as it does by 
compulsory education, the State Is so far responsible for 
securing it sufficient air and food There are many ways 
of securing these and of coercing neglectful parents, and 
local authorities might well be given permission to experi¬ 
ment in the manner suggested by the mediral faculty of 
Scotland In regard to the Scottish Education Bill 

Prof Rudolfo Livi, director of the Italian Military Survey, 
described its methods, and replied to Dr Cunningham’s 
criticisms of military measurements Conscript statistics, 
however, yield more representative data than those of a 
voluntary army, and the Italian survey establishes clearly 
the correlation between prosperity and enlightenment and 
immunity from disease In England, probably the initi¬ 
ation of extreme social conditions favoured a relatively 

Igh physique 

Mr E W Brabrook, secretary of the British Association 
Committee of 1878-63, urged the importance of uniformity 
of measurements, and assured the anthropometric com¬ 
mittee of the cooperation of existing surveys 

Major McCulloch described the survey, recently ordered, 
of children in army schools, and discussed practical difficul¬ 
ties of uniform measurements Prof. A Macallster insisted 
on the necessity for large numbers of observations 
Statistical conclusions from inadequate data are fallacious 

Mrs Watt Smyth recommended the inclusion of simple 
anthropometric observations in the ordinary routine of 
school registration as an aid to the teacher in following 
the development of the child In Boston, USA, such daily 
observation greatly diminished the risk of infectious disease 
The valuable results thus attained would facilitate a full 
national eurvey 

Other papers on anthropological organisation occupied the 
afternoon of August ig Mr Edgar Thurston described the 
progress of the ethnographic survey in Madras, of which 
he nas been the principal organiser, going into details as 
to method and cost, the nature of the evidence which it is 
possible to collect, both in anthropometry and In ethno¬ 
graphy, the photographic record of racial types, and the 
difficulties of combined museum and Reid work such as 
are unavoidable with an Infinitesimal staff working among 
ignorant and timid populations He concluded with a 
summary of the ethnography of the area covered by the 
survey, And a criticism of the published measurements of 
the Indian Coronation contingent 

The report of the committee on anthropological teach¬ 
ing described the method of Inquiry, and gave details of 
the position occupied by anthropology or its main sub¬ 
divisions in some seventy-five universities and colleges In 
Europe, the United States, and elsewhere, with many 
Interesting data as to the ways in whirh this comparatively 
neb study has won recognition as an offshoot of this or 
that recognised subject, and as to the practical applications 
which are found to emerge wherever a more enlightened 
policy has permitted a museum or umVrrsity to provide 
adequate teaching 

Mr J, Ft Tocher described In detail the recent anthropo¬ 
metric* woric In Scotland outlined In the morning's dis¬ 
cussion, and also the distribution and varlatldn of the 
surnames In edit Aberdeenshire In 1696 and 1896 Migra¬ 
tion accounts for the disappearance of many names ; but 
the extinction calculated by Gal ton and Watson ib found 
to be ap#bxknetely correct, find likewise the rate of change 
on KailTeanOn's theory of contingency 
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Anthropography. 

The experiment was made on Monday morning (August as) 
of a separate subsection for the discussion of papers qq 
human anatomy and kindred subjects The lecture TObVp of 
the zoological department was kindly lent for this, and 
Prof A Macaljster presided 

Dr G Elliot Smith made a communication on the 
persistence m the human brain of certain features usually 
supposed to be distinctive of apes, based on a large series 
of simple human brains, chiefly African. Simian characters 
are most conspicuous in the occipital region, because the 
visual area is as well developed in apes as In man ; but 
though the structure is identical, the shape of this area In 
man is mudi distorted by increase of the cortical area In 
front of it Simian resemblance is more often retained ill 
the lefr ocLipital region than in the right, because in man 
the visual centre retracts more towards the mesial surface 
on the right side, and this asymmetry often influences the 
cranial form Large “ Affenspalten " may occur in various 
race 1 !, but are rarely symmetrical, except in Negro brains, 
which are distinctly more pithecoid In discussion, Mr. 
DuLkworth described similar smuan features in Australian 
brains, with frequency of 50 per cent , Prof Griinbaum 
brought physiological evidence to corroborate the anatomical 
data, Prof Windle and Prof Macalister fully accepted Dr 
Elliot Smith's conclusions 

Mr Duckworth showed photographs of the brain of a 
foetal gorilla suggesting the artificial nature of* the 
cerebral fissures Prof Griinbaum suggested hisbdft&glcal 
examination, and Prof Maralister summarised the history 
of the recent study of these features 

Mr R B Seymour Sewell described some variations ih 
the astragalus observed in 1000 specimens, mainly Egyptian. 
Their angle of collum and corpus is intermediate between 
the European and the anthropoid , changes in the articular 
surfaces are determined by the adoption of certain postures, 
and by the progressive eversion of the foot Accessory 
facets are occasionally present, and facets are occasionally 
fused or absent The os trigonum is very variable. Prof. 
Windle criticised Pfitzner’s view of the os trigonum. 

Mr. P P Laidlaw described some varieties of the 
os calcis, based on the Cambridge collections, namely — 
(1) variability of the processus trochlearis, which seems not 
to develop from a separate ossicle, (a) external plahtar 
tubercle, (3) calcaneus secundarius of Gruber, ix) os 
sustentaculi proprlum, (5) processus trochlearis of Kyrtl, 
shown to be pathological; (6) variation of facets due to 
ossicles and other factors, (7) European reduced projec¬ 
tion of the heel due to backward extension of the fascia 
articulans posterior In discussion, he gave the length of 
the Egyptian heel-bone as 3 per cent more than that of the 
European 

Mr F G Parsons's paper on facial expression discussed 
the anatomy of the facial muscles, and illustrated their 
effects from historic portraits. Prof. Windle Attributed 
alteration of expression to habitual action of c^rtairi 
muscles, probably recorded In the subcutaneous tissues f on 
this festal evidence should be decisive. Mr Parsons replied 
that subcutaneous thickening Is already perceptible at the 
ninth month 

Mr J Gray proposed a new system of classifying the 
records in anthropometric identification The Bhttilton 
system with fixed subdivisions only identifies fii per,cant 
on the first search The system proposed substitutes pro¬ 
gressive subtl ossification of the data of one measurement 
by the data of the next In order Search Is further simplified 
by the use of charts on which dimensions used as coordinates 
determine the position of a record-number. The dlscuHfdfon 
only emphasised the need of accurate measurement. 1 ' 

The committee on anthropometric Investigations atAdtag 
the native troops of the Egyptian Army reported progfeifc in 
coordinating Dr Myers’s data. The modern poMilnl^A of 
Kena province shows less Variability Ip head 'lengtfi and 
breadth than the prehistoric population (at Nogin a)y but 
more in cephalic index The greater variability of Trahan 
mummies is explicable by racial admixture *lif a large <jtty 
The objections raised tb Inferences from conscript ddtfi seem 
to be Invalid, The Coptic population isXppamntW mor e 
variable than the Mohammedan, apparently fitiChme vari¬ 
ability Increases the efiance of survival, and » muHtpNfc* 
Among the oppressed 
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Dr* Myers’s paper on the variability of ancient and 
modem peoples elaborated the last-named point in com- 
Mifiaon with data from elsewhere Ancient and modern 
tto^lea do tiet seriously differ In variability, provided the 
Xttfflaj conditions are similar, while favourable conditions 
pnd to homogeneity, 1 e regression towards the mean, and 
'fee versd. 

Mr Duckworth discussed the methods of graphical 
^presentation of the various racial human types employed 
»y Keane, Flinders Petrie, Thomson, and Strentz, and pro- 
wised the simile of a protoplasmic origin modified into 
irocesses representing the various morphological types 

Prof A Macalister exhibited a senes of Amorite crania 
rom excavations at Gezer, In Palestine The people of 
he fll* 9 t two strata practised cremation, and so destroyed 
heir skulls, but the third and fourth strnta show burials 
n contracted posture, accompanied by food vessels 

Linguistics 

On the morning of August 22 Sir Richard Temple, Bari , 
Xplained a plan for >1 uniform scientific record of the 
anguages of savages, which starts from the sentence as 
init-- pressjon of a complete meaning, and classifies word* 
iccordlng to their function in the sentence 'Ihe forms 
tssumed by words grow out of these functions, and are 
letermined by sundry functional affixes '1 he sentence con- 
idered as the elementary component of a language indicates 
he outlines of a classification of languages, and the con- 
iitlons under which language* and linguistic groups 
levelop The plan has been successfully applied to several 
avage tongues, as well as to Latin, English, and 
iunganan, and claims consideration as leading to rapid 
ind accurate analysis and acquisition of language 

General Ethnology 

Mr A. W Howitt read on Monday a paper on group- 
carriage in Australian tribes Among the tribes round 
*akf Eyre, two forms of marriage occur One follows 
1 port betrothal of children by their mothers, and the other 
I the subsequent marriage of the woman to a younger 
ifother of her husband On ceremonial occasions this 
alter form of marriage is extended in the tribe by the 
illonnent to each other of men and women who are already 
Hotted to each other under one Or other of the two 
namae-es This group-marriage also occurs In other 
ribes In southeast Australia, either in the form which it 
las in the Lake Eyre tribes or as a survival of custom 
t is shown by the system of relationship in the Australian 
ribes to have been at one time common to all In the 
-hke Eyre tribes there is female descent with group- 
narriage. In other tribes in which group-marriage is 
nerely a survival, or is merely Indicated by the terminology 
if relationship, there has been more or less an approach 
0 a form of individual marriage accompanied by a change 
rom female to male descent. Changes such as these are 
itended also by alteration of the social organisation of the 
ribes In one direction there has been a segmentation of 
he tribe from a division of two intermarrying exogamous 
noietles of the tribal community to four such divisions, and 
inally into eight, With a change also in the line of descent 
n the other direction there has been a partial or complete 
as* of this division of the community into four and eight 
egraents The tribe has become organised on a geo- 
graphical basis Into a number of local groups, and these 
ovalities have become exogamous and intermarrying. In 
keen changes in the organisation of the tribes the line of 
lucent has passed from the female to the male line In 
hft Lake Eyre tribes a group of totems is attached to each 
xogamou 8 moiety. These remain in existence in the 
egmenfation into four and eight groups. In those tribes 
rkjBfe (he organisation of the tribe has become local, the 
Dterrtgroup? have either become more or less extinct or 
lave changed In extreme cases into maglal names without 
pfluenoft ,w marriage 

Mr- R. S, Lepper offered a discussion ol the passing of 
he matriarch Ate as observed In southern India, »but devoted 
h* Ume allotted to him to an exhibit of ^photographs of 
*ora Ofc tin, matriarchal peoples. 

On wp4*e*d»y ,M- E* Demollnt submitted, under the 
(tie 1 Classification Soclale," an elaborate analysis of types 
if human society, based upon that of Le Play, but designed 
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to supersede it bv a system based upon modern ethnological 
data All human societies are either communistic, relying 
for social progress on the community rather than on the 
Individual, or particularism with the reverse tendency The 
former dominates the east, and explains its immobility, the 
latter the west, and causes its progress The communistic 
societies pass through the three stages of stability, in¬ 
stability, and chaos In the third, communism 1$ seen break¬ 
ing down, as in unuent Greece and Italy, or in eastern 
Europe now 'the particularise societies are in turn rudi¬ 
mentary, chaotic {tfbranUe), and advanred, to the last, as 
illustrated in Greater Britain and the United States, belong 
the social type* of the future Within these main types 
social growth is conditioned by geographical considerations, 
which determine the dominant forms of human industry and 
the institutions which result The paper, which was well 
illustrated by printed diagrams, gave rise to a lively dis¬ 
cussion 

Dr W H R Rivers destribed the funeral ceremonies of 
the 1 odas Among point** not previously noted are — 
(1) the laying of a cloth on the body by those who have 
married into the clan , (2) a punfication-rite, In which a man 
in woman’s ornaments tout he* the remains with a bow 
and arrow , (3) the Toda beliefs as to the incidents of the 
journey to the other world 

Mr E, S Hartland exhibited a votive offering from 
Korea, representing a tiger in roughly cast iron The 
Korean mountain* are infested by tigers, which were 
formerly worshipped, and every pass has its votive shrine, 
probably, therefore, this votive tiger belongs to some tiger- 
cult 

Mr E P Martin's paper on the Fulahs of Nigeria, and 
Prof Ridgeway’s anthropological view of the origin of 
tragedy, were taken as read 

* 4 Zgean Archaeology 

The morning session of August 23 was devoted to the 
results of reient exploration in Crete, and the section 
adjourned to the New heatre to secure accommodation for 
the more numerous audience 

The proceedings opened with a brief address from Dr 
P Kabbadias, In spec tor-Gen era I of Antiquities In Athens, 
who discussed the reasons for the great rantv of Neolithic 
remain* in Greek land*, and described the recent operations 
of the Greek Archeological Society in Thessaly. Dr 
Kabbadias’s appearance was received with the utmost 
cordiality, and expression was given by Sir John Evahs, 
Sir Richard Jebb, and by two successive directors of the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens to the general 
appreciation of his services to the ruuse of Greek antiquities 
and to the foreign students of all nationalities in Athens 

The report of the Cretan Exploration Committee sum¬ 
marised the course of the British excavations of 1904, and 
left the way clear for discussion of the results 

Dr Arthur Evans, F R S , explained his preliminary 
scheme for the classification and approximate chronology 
of the periods of Mlnoan culture in Crete, from the close 
of the Neolithic to the early Iron age To the period ad 
a whole it is proposed definitely to attach the name Minoan, 
as indicating the probable duration of successive dynastiea 
of priest-kings, the tradition of which has taken abiding 
form in the name of Minos It is proposed to divide thia 
Minoan era into three main periods, early, middle, and late P 
each with a first, second, and third subperiod^ The UK 
of the word Mycenaean should be confined to objects of the 
late and subsidiary outgrowth (Lafe Mmoan ill ), when 
the fine motives of the 11 last Palace Period ” at Knosflos 
(now £.4(0 Afinoan II) are already In the state of decadence 
observable at Tell-el-Amarna (about 1400 n.c.J, and even 
in earlier objects associated with cartouches of Araen- 
hotep HI and his Queen, in Egypt, Rhodes, Mycena. and 
elsewhere The less decadent forerunners of thia Style, In 
tha new-found cemetery at Knossos, are still later than 
the art of the 11 last Palace Period M The third tala 
Minoan period may thus be roughly dated between i£qo b.c, 
pod no© ac. A 

Late Minoan II,, which precede It, is best illustrated, in 
the latest palace at KhossOf, by the fine " Palace style,' 4 
with Its strong architectonic elements, snd marked corre¬ 
spondence, in its latest stage, with the art of the Kefts 
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and 11 People* or the Isle* of the Sea ” on Egyptian monu¬ 
ment* of the sixteenth century to c ; and the royal tomb 
at Knpfssos contains alabaster vessels of ear!) eighteenth 
dynasty date But the “ Palace style ” must itself repre¬ 
sent a considerable period of development, and its earlier 
phases must go back at least a century earlier Late 
Minoan II may thus extend from about 1700 a (- to 
1509 B c , corresponding with the Mycenaean shaft graves, 
and at Knossos with the later Class B of the Palace archives 
in linear script 

Late Minoan I , an earlier stage of the later Palace, 
marked off by an extensive catastrophe, is clearly shown 
in the “ lemple Repositories " as an age of ceramic transi¬ 
tion with naturalistic art at its highest perfection, and 
Class A of the linear script The elaborate lid with 
King Khvan's name, and a monument of thirteenth dynasty 
period, date this stratum between 1900 B c and 1700 u c 

The Middle Minoan age is especially characterised by the 
polychrome style of vase-painting on a dark ground, and 
by the conventionalised ,pictographic script which precedes 
the linear In Middle' Minoan III the polychrome 15 
degenerate, and naturalism, in reliefs and on gems, is 
growing, and it is in Middle Minoan II that the poly¬ 
chrome (formerly 11 Kdmares ”) style reaches its acme 
'i he beginning of this stage Is approximately dated by 
Egyptian motives on the seal-stone.s, and by the sherd*, found 
by Prof, "Petrie in the rubbish-heaps of Kahun, dating from 
the time of Usertcsen II of the twelfth dynasty (2300 bc 
acc to Lepsius, Petrie and others say nearly 2700 me) 
In any case the Cretan evidence excludes the recent theory 
which makes the twelfth dynasty border on the eighteenth 
Middle Minoan I is also represented among the Kahun 
sherds (which thus give a precise upper limit for Middle 
Minoan II ), and mounts back at least to the middle, and 
perhaps (on Petrie’s chronology) to the beginning of the 
third millennium 

Beyond this lies the long Early Minoan ivcle of nascent 
culture, with geometrical decoration and ornament, 
generally dark on a light ground, though the dark glaze 
■lip Itself goes back to the ronfines of the Neolithic Raised 
decoration on the surface of the clay is also abundant, and 
the hand-polished, dark-faced Neolithic ware survives 
throughout The painted decoration also betrays the in¬ 
fluence of the earlier incised designs A section opened 
below the pavement of the west court shows a distinct 
Stratification of floor levels of this period, of which the 
earliest (sub-Neolithic) shows incipient light-ground tech¬ 
nique, unproved Neolithic fabrics, and the first spiral orna¬ 
ments, carved or incised, prototypes, probably Cycladic 
in origin, of the later paunet,spirals Early Minoan seal- 
stones show adaptation of seventh dynasty motives, and 
vases of syenite, Ac , betray Intercourse with dynasties I. 
to IV , while imported black ware from the first dynasty 
layer at Abydon Is Indistinguishable from that of sub- 
Neolithic Knossos Comparison of Neolithic with Minoan 
rates of aicumulation of debris gives a probable antiquity 
for Knossos of 12,000 years in all 

Discussion was opened by Prof Ridgeway, who agreed 
with the proposed chronology as far back as the beginning 
of the eighteenth dynasty, but was not satisfied in regard 
to the twelfth and beyond The name 1 Mycensean ” was 
no longer appropriate in a generic sense, but the term 
11 Minpan " was open to a similar objection when applied 
to a period so long and early His chronological objections 
were supported In detail by Mr J Garstang Lord Ave¬ 
bury, on the other hand, expressed himself prepared for 
even longer periods in prehistoric chronology, and Prof. 
Sayce agreed that the interval between dynasties XII, 
and XVIII , though arrhmloglcally a blank in Egypt, 
may have been a long one Dr Kabbadias and Mr 
Hogarth discussed the relations in which Minoan culture 
stands to Hellenic, the former laying stress on the 
sociological differences, the latter on the continuity in 
artistic essentials 

Dr- Evans, in reply, agreed as to (he large element of 
survival from Minoan to Hellenic time, but laid stress on 
the evldenflg for the introduction of a fresh ethnic element 
In the Idphral. Mr Gars tang's criticisms did not affect 
the proof that the respective stages of Minoan and Egyptian 
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culture synchronised at the points indicated If h|S t dpps^ 
cation . , 

Other papers on Cretan archaeology followed. ^ 

Mr R M Dawkins described the painted, vases Of ffip 
Bronze age from Palaikastro, in eastern Crete, with^meqml 
reference to the styles of decoration, to wnfcN Dr. ?vanqjs 
Kna&sian classification is applicable at all important 

Mr R C Bosanquet reported progress in the drftien 
School's excavations at Heleia (Palaikostro) and Pralsfe-f«» 
a late Mycenean palace has been excavated, and the ms(n 
street further explored, with the adjacent houses; ipore 
middle Minoan ossuaries have been opened, and also a very 
early burial-place near Kastn, and a later cemetery with 
larnax-burioU A steatite libation-table yielded an inscrip¬ 
tion of .seventeen Minoan characters within the Minoan 
town a shattered Hellenic sanctuary contained a slab ip- 
scribed in letters of Roman date with an archaic Doric 


hvmn in honour of \oung Zeus This identifies the site 
with the temple of Zeus Diktaios, and consequently the 
plain of Palaikastro with the classical place Heleia At 
Praisos the west face of the Altar Hill has yielded frag¬ 


ments of architecture and inscriptions from a sanctuary on 
the summit, among them a fresh document of the Eteocretan 
language in Hellenic characters of the third or fourth 


century n c 

Sir Richard Jebb guve a rendering of the hymn to Zeus, 
and discussed its allusions to the Curetes and their cult, 
adding a suggestion (based on Plato, Laws 624 A) as ,tp 
the “nine-year" legend of Minoan legislation , and Prof» 
R S Conway discussed the linguistic character of (he 
Eteocretan language in the light of the new inscription 
from Praisos, which confirms previous results, and indicates 
an Indo-European type / 

Mr R C Bosanquet described a find of copper irtgots 
at Chains, m Eubcea, nineteen in number, and of a 
characteristic Bronze age form already known from Crete, 
Cyprus, and Sardinia The source of supply was probably 
in Othrys, while Chains was the chief emporium The 
bronze axe-heads frequently found hoarded In the jBgean 
(e g recently in Othrys itself) have shaft-holes too small 
for use, and may be currency The memory survived in 
the Cretan expression “ axe ” for a fraction of a talent. 

Prof Oscar Montelius gave a well illustrated description 
of the geometric period in Greece, which succeeds the 
Mycenxan (late Minoan) in Hellas and the jEgean, though 
apparently not in As’a Minor He rejects the view that the 
geometric style is derived from countries north of Greece, 
holding that its characteristic motives appear earlier in 
Greece than in the north He regards it as a modified 
continuation of the Mycenxan style, not due merely to tta 
migration of the Dorians (as it is well marked la Africa, 
which they did not conquer), but mainly to the expulsion 
of the Tyrrhenian or PelaBgian foreigners, to whom he 
attributes the Mycenean culture He dales the geometric 
period between the twelfth and the close of the eighth 
century, afid divides Et into the three stages marked by the 
Dipylon, Phaleron, and pre-Corinthian types of vases 


Other Archaeological Papers 

Prof Valdemar Schmidt, of Copenhagen, summarised the 
latest discoveries In prehistoric science in Denmark. The 
musical properties of the famous Bronze age trumpets In 
the Copenhagen Museum have been rediscovered, and are 
utilised annually An earlier period has been establldied 
in the Danish Stone age than those of the “ kitchen- 
middens " and the dolmens, for a peat bog in W. Zeeland, 
near Mullerey Harbour, yields Implements of early types 
which were dropped by the inhabitants of floating M in¬ 
dwellings " Examination of the impressions of com grains 
in prehistoric pottery has established the kinds of wheat 
and barley which were cultivated at different periods. 
Systematic archeological survey has established the- true 
distribution of tumuli and other monuments* The tuiqull 
follow lines which avoid swamps, converge on fords, and 
otherwise betray themselves pi roads, and offer valuable 
dues for the location of settlements along theta* 

Miss Nina Layard’s further excavations #n a PaltaolltM 
site In Ipswich determined a PiMithle floor doping ts 
the margin of • former lake, all now burled 8 feet to is Ipst 
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^tritluirth Forty Implements and numerous chipped 
fchgments have been round, and the position of certain well 
Wrought oval Implements, in and under compact clay at 
tng lowest levels, Identities them as missiles hurled at water- 
fqed On the lake Teeth of elephant, rhinoceros, ox, and 
4 btf Occur In coarse gravel below the implement layer, and 
ylaot-roots In the clay below that. 

Frof, E. B Poulton exhibited records of Palaeolithic man 
Wotn a new locality on the north-east coast of the Isle of 
Wight, Including every stage from flake to finished imple¬ 
ment 


The sixth report of the committee on the lake village at 
Glastonbury announced fresh excavation in 1904, under the 
IpUit superintendence of Mr A Bulleid and Mr H St G 
Gray. Eight mounds, containing two or more floors, were 
examined, and plans and photographs secured Objects of 
amber, glass, and tin, and an adze of iron were found, as 
well as bronze, stone, and bone objects, and pottery in 
one mound, peas were found In some quantity Arrange¬ 
ments are in progress for the publication or the results of 
the whole excavation 

Mr F R Coles and Dr T H Bryce described an inter¬ 
ment of the early Iron age found at Moredun, near Edin¬ 
burgh, in 1903 A cist covered with flagstones contained 
fragmentary humHn remains of normal local type, with a 
fibula of La T6ne tvpe, a ring-brooch, and d circular open 
pinhead, indicating a date not later than the second century 
A D This Is the first completely attested interment of early 
Ii^n’age in Srottand 

Dr T H Bryce discussed a phase of transition between 
the chambered cairns and closed cists in the south-west 
corner of Scotland The clue is given by a cairn at 
Glecknabae, in Bute, which contained two 11 atypical 11 
Chambers set radially in the cairn and containing burnt 
bones, and a closed cist with unburnt interment One of 
the chambers also contained an unburnt fragment The 
pottery, which included both typical 11 chamber M pottery 
and also fragments of the ” beaker M rlass, indicated a triple 
occupation of the site, and a late date for the reduced 
atypical chamber 

The report of the Roman sites committee described work 
in progress at Sikhester and Caerwent, and Mr, T Ashby 
summarised the season's progress on the latter site The 
south gate has been found to be parallel to the gate on the 
other side, and an inscription dedicated to Mars bears the 
date August aj, 15a a d 

Prof Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Ehnasya have been 
already mentioned in connection With his series of Roman 
tamps Ehnasya is the Roman Herakleopolis Magna and 
the Egyptian Henensuten, about 70 miles south of Cairo 
and 10 miles from the Nile It was the home of the pinth 
arid t 4 nth dynasties, of which hardly anything is known 
II is fbiind to contain temples of the eighteenth and twelfth 
dytiakties, and under the latter a stratum of older houses and 
burials with scarobs c/f Antef V This king has recently 
been assigned to dynasty XVI or XVlI , but is thus 
brought earlier than dynasty XII Later buildings of 
dynasty XXIII yielded a fine votive statuette, in 
gold, of the local ram-headed deity, Hershefia, dedicated 
by a vassal of King Piankhi, and houses of Roman date 
gave Important evidence ns to the stages by which 
Christianity first displaced the native animal-cults, and then 
itself absorbed the Isis and Horus worship as the Madonna- 
culrv 

Mr J Garstang described his excavations in the Royal 
tomb of Negadeh, in Upper Egypt, which completed the 
work begun some years back by the French, and recovered 
another fragment of the u Tablet of Mena, ,T to whom the 
tomb has been commonly attributed 

Mr R N. Hall’s rerent excavations at Great Zimbabwe 
show the ruins to be three times larger than was supposed, 
aod distinguish clearly between (a) the original construc¬ 
tions (egi the-eastern half bf the "Elliptical Temple”), 
Which are still of uncertain age and associated with 
numerous phalli, and (b) sundry additions which are shown 
by Arab pottery to be not older than about 1300 a d , and 
# SOt contain ph attic objects. Much useful work has been 
dbna on behalf of the Chartered Company to preserve e*ist- 
jfjSg structures, and to clear the ruins of surface deposits 
nod other obstacles to atudy. 
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BOTANY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
THE meeting of the botanical section at Cambridge may 
* probably be regarded as the most successful of the 
whole series of meetings which have been held since botany 
was constituted a separate section of the British Association. 
A large number of distinguished foreign botanists were pre¬ 
sent, and there was a fully representative gathering of 
British botanists to meet them By the kindness of ( Prof. 
H Marshall Ward, F R b , the meetings were held in the 
rooms of the new botany school, wnich proved to be 
admirably suited for the purpose Prof Ward and the 
botanical staff are to be congratulated upon the excellent 
arrangements made for the lectures, lantern demonstrations, 
exhibition of apparatus and specimens, , which con¬ 
tributed so much to make the meeting a success 

The president (Mr Francis Darwin, F R S ) in his 
nddrrss, which has already appeared in Nature 
(September 8), dealt with the perception of the force of 
gravity by plants, and especially with the statolith theory 
of geotropfsm 

The general work of the section included, in Addition to 
the more technical papers, the usual semi-popular lecture, 
And a series of three addresses of a general character on 
important topm 

The subject of the semi-popular lecture, which, was de¬ 
livered by Dr D H Scott, FRS, was a new aspect of 
the Carboniferous flora It was shown that Brongniart's 
conception of the Carboniferous period as the reign of 
Cryptogams tan no longer be maintained Recent work 
has all tended to show that a large number—perhaps the 
majority—of the so-called ferns of that period were not true 
ferns at all, but seed-bearing plants approaching the 
Cycadophyta While their affinity with ferns is evident, 
these plants had already acquired spermatophytic methods 
of reproduction—hence the name Ptendospermeae H proposed 
for them If we further take into account the seed-plants 
previously known—notably the Cordaitese—and those Lvco- 
pods which produced organs analogous to seeds, we are 
led to the conclusion that quite half the vascular plantc of 
the Carboniferous period had already assumed the seed-habit. 


Ecology 

Prof A G Tansley, in an address on the problems of 
ecology, defined ecology for his purpose as the study of 
those relations of pla/its to their environment dependent on 
geographical and topographical (actors It is very largely 
topographical aggregates, d^e/to soil, water, and other 
conditions with * which ecology nos to do, and the study of 
these falls intoStwo parts, descriptive and experimental. 
The problems to be solved may be indicated during the 
progress of an ordinary botanical survey, but it requires 
the establishment of experimental stations In regioqs 
characterised by definite and specialised floras in order that 
the detailed investigation of the functional relations of plant? 
to their surroundings may be more completely carried opt 

Dr W G Smith, whose work in connection wfth the 
botanical surveys of the north of England is so well known, 
in referring to tbe ecological aspect of the British flora, 
pointed out that a general survey of the chief plant associ¬ 
ations of Britain has so far revealed iome broad principles 
of distribution in relation to soil and climate, and that 
when wider areas are investigated the chief plant associ¬ 
ations may be more clearly defined su» chmatk, edaphic, or 
biological formations 

Mr T W Woodhead gave art interesting account of his 
observations on the biology and distribution of woodland 
plenty and dealt with some of the principal factors, such 
a9 shade, soil, &c., which tend to modify the plant associ¬ 
ations under trees . . 

Prof A Engler (Berlin) read a paper on the plants of 
the northern temperate zone In their transition to the high 
mountains of tropical Africa, in which he pointed out that 
the differences seen in most of the highland forms of pldflts 
of tropical Africa, as compared with their relatives of Che 
northern temperate zone, aril 1 always In harmony with the 
different climatic conditions The modifications Observed 
may be regarded as adaptations, but only in the sense that 
the adaptation is a passive ode caused'by the physical con- 
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ditions of the climate, not an active pne corresponding to 
the views of the Lamarckianp, 

Mr Francis J Lewis presented a paper on the inter-Glacial 
and post-GlaciaJ beds of the Cross Fell district, in which 
he pointed out that the plant remains are of considerable 
interest as throwing light upon the duration and climatic 
conditions of the several Glacial and inter-Glacial periods 
The plant remains of (he po«t-Gla<ial peat alio show that 
considerable fluctuations have taken place in climate since 
the close of the Glacial period 

Morphology (including Palaeoboiany ) 

Dr D. H Scott, FRS, described a new type of 
sphcnophyllaceous cone from the Lower Coal-measures, the 
cqpe shows the anatomy and general organisation character¬ 
istic of the group, but is distinguished by its branched 
sporangiophores terminating in peltate, bmporangiate 
scales, and by the absence of any sterile appendages 

In conjunction with Mr E A Newell Arber, Dr Scott 
also presented a short account of two new Lagenostomas 
In one of them, I, Ktdstom, the seeds are naked, but in 
the other, L Sinclan, there are indications of an external 
envelope or cupule I he new seeds wore apparently borne 
on the ultimate branches of a frond in which the lamina 
had been greatly reduced There are indications that the 
fronds were of the Sphenoptens type 
Prof C Eg Bertrand (Lille)' contributed a paper by 
Prof Cornaille and himself on “ La structure de la trace 
fohaire des Filicides invrrsiratenAtes ” 

Miss Sibille O Ford gave An account of the anatomy of 
Pstlotum triquetrum, from which she concludes that the 
PailotaceoB not only present an affinity with the fossil 
Sphenophyllales, but also have a strong resemblance, 
anatomically, to sonic of the fossil Lycopods, especially to 
the stem of Lepldodendron mundum, as well as to the axis 
of the cone of Leptdostrobus Brown u 

Mr T G Hill, in a paper on the presence of panchnos 
In recent plants, pointed out that in the mature sporophyll 
of Iioetes Hystnx in the lateral expansions of its base are 
two longrtudlnal muulage-containing cavities which arise 
by the mucilaginous degeneration of two strands of parent 
chjma He suggests that this represents the panchnos 
occurring in Lepidodcndron, hi gill aria, Lepidocarpon, Ac 
Dr Mane G Stnpcs described her recent observations on 
some new points observed in the ovular anatomy and struc¬ 
ture in the different genera of Cycads, with the conclusion 
that there are well marked indications of two integuments 
Mr L A Boodle read a paper on the reduction of the 
gametophyte in Todea Frasert Owing to delay in the 

dehiscence of the sporangium under certain conditions, many 
of the spores germinate within it The prothallus may 
consist of only two or three cells with an antheridium 
Phis is of special Interest when compared with the micro- 
spores of Salvinia, as illustrating how a reduction of the 
thallus of a fern approaching that shown by Salvinia may 
be brought about by the non-dehiscence of the sporangium 
Dr William H Lang, in a paper on the reduction oE the 
marchantlaceous type in Cyathodium, concludes that it 
appears probable that Cyathodium has been derived by 
adaptation to damp and ill lighted situation* from a well 
characterised marchantlaceous form of about the same grade 
or differentiation as Targionia 

Dr J P Lotsy (Leyden), in an interesting account of 
the virgin woods of Java, discussed the modifications pro* 
duced in the vegetation bv the two great forces moisture 
and light, and proposed the use of a new term, blaio- 
morphose, indicating that the form bf each individual plant 
is not a form innate to that plant, but is the result of its 
specific structure and the sum of all external circumstances 
which have acted upon it 

Mr E A Newell Arber presented a paper on a new 
feature in the morphology of the fern-like fossil Glossoptens. 

Dr Otto Stapf exhibited and described the fruits of Melo- 
canna, Melocalamus, and Ochlandra, 

Mrs D H Scott gave demonstrations of kamme to graph 
photographs showing the opening and dosing of flower 
buds, the jftsits of insects mowers, and other interesting 
records of the movements of plants. 

Mr Alfred P Maudslay gave an account of some measure¬ 
ments he had made of the great swamp cypress at Santa 
Maria del Tule, Mexico. The area of a cross section of Che 
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trunk of this tree, at a height of 6 fees front the* fftfctiul, 
is 408 square feet * 11 'W** 

Dr K C. Miyake (Tokio) read a paper oil the fcdhhwWfle 
of the Hepatic®, from which it appears that IV te ewy 
doubtful whether centrosomes occur at all ift these ptfciitfl«A 
Lord Avebury, F.R.S , in a note on the forme of tWdtedfs 
of plants, brought forward the view that the shapes M*o 9 e 
stems of plants are dependent upon the arrangements of 
the leaves, and the consequent distribution of Aie tfFetigthjm- 
iag tissues in the stem so as to secure the greatest strength 
with the least expenditure of materials ' n 

A short discussion on the present state Of Our knowledge 
of the cell structure of the Cyanophyceab WaM opened % 
Mr Harold Wager, FRS, who pointed out that 
central body of the cell must be regarded as A nucleus, hut 
that it is of a simpler or more rudimentary type than fhfe 
nucleus of the higher plants ‘ 

Prof. E Zacharlas (Hamburg), whilst admitting that tile 
central body contains, under certain conditions; that essential 
constituent of the nucleus, nuclein or chromatin, could lldt 
accept the view that i( is a nucleus, and especially objected 
lo Kohl's conclusion that it is a true nucleus in which both 
chromosome and spindle formation can be observed ' 
Prof R Chodat (Geneva) considered that the central 
body of the Cyanophyiere is merely a specialised region Of 
the cytoplasm in which granules of reserve substance 
accumulate, and not of the nature of a nucleus at all 

Mr E R Burdon gave an account of the pineapple g«L(s 
of the spruce which are muird by the hibernating gener¬ 
ation of rertain Aphidse belonging to the genus Chermes. 

In the early stages the chlorophyll, tannin, resin, resin 
canals, and secretory cells of every description disappear 
within the gall area, which consists entirely of enormouSty 
swollen parenchymatous cells Starch Is found in gtea^ 
abundance round the periphery of the gall area, and If Is 
suggested that it may be the ultimate product of the dis¬ 
integration of the tannin 

The nuclei of the galled cells also become enlarged, and 
the chromatin network becomes aggregated into numerous 
wart-like nucleoli The mitotic figures are of the usual 
somatic type, and no indication of heterotypical mitoses has 
yet been found 

Mr R T Baker exhibited specimens Illustrating (x), the 
comparative constancy of specific characters of Eucalyptus, 
(a) the relation between the leaf venation and the oil con¬ 
stituents 

Prof R Chodat exhibited some beautiful 1 examples pf 
pure cultures of algre, and Prof G S West some photo¬ 
micrographs of fresh-water plankton 

Physiology 

Dr F„ F Blackman gave an interesting address on the 
important investigations which have been earned on by 
Miss Matthaei and himself on the question of sunshine and 
carbon-dioxide assimilation The address was illustrated 
by a series of experiments, and the numerous elaborate and 
ingenious pieces of apparatus which have been devised by 
the authors for the automatic recording of the complicated 
data required were exhibited and explained 

Prof S H Vines, FRS, gave an account of his re¬ 
searches on the proteases of plants, the general occurrence 
of which he has demonstrated in all parts of plants^ They 
are not of the nature of pepsin, but correspond rather to 
either the trypsin or the erepsin of the animat body 
Trypsin and erepsin differ from each other in their capacity 
for peptonlsing the higher proteids Thus trypsin can 
peptonise so complex a proteid as fibrin, whereas erepsfoi 
cannot, though it can peptonise casein It has been found 
that in certain cases the juices or extracts of plants can 
peptonise fibrin, indicating the presence of a tryptic pro¬ 
tease , but more commonly they do not possess this capacity* 
Prof L Errera (Brussels), in a paper on the localisation 
of alkaloids in plants, pointed out that, although the 
physiology of alkaloids is far from settled, a critical study 
of their topography, as well as their behaviour in gtr wly 
ation, growth, etiolation, maturation of seeds, he,, support^ 
the view that they are waste-products, resulting frpffi the'* 
catabolism of cytoplasm, and secondarily utilised for dqfan 
against animals A few grams of an nlkakud Cpnsdtutd P 
protection not less efficient than the stronger spines 
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Wwfc ErrM alio read a paper on the itruggla for pre- 
rtiiiAflnta tntfi Inhibitory stimuli In plants, ana Dr. J P. 
Mftpy (Leyden) rave an account of his discovery of a new 
lukafoty in Strychnos nux-votmca 
1 important papers were also read by Prof R. C hod at 
(fserieva), on oxidising enzymes and katalases in plants, 
by Pnrf. G. >Klebs (Halle), on the artificial formation of a 

T r r*£e; bv Prof* F Czapek (Prague), on the importance 
the anti-ferment test In geotropTcally stimulated roots, 
by Prof. K. Fujij (Toklo), on the pollination of Gymno- 
spenps , and by Dr G J Peirce (California), on the dis¬ 
semination and germination of Afceulhobium occidental 
Mr J Parkin gave an experimental demonstration of a 
brilliant pigihent appearing after Injury in species of 
Jacobinla, the shoots of which when bruised and extracted 
with water yield a beautiful purplish liquid Such a re¬ 
ducing agent as stannous chloride decolorises it Micro- 
organisms can also readily bleach it when oxygen is 
excluded, but on allowing air to enter the original colour 
at once returns* The whole phenomenon bears some re¬ 
semblance to the way in which indigo arises in plant-tissues 
Papers were also contributed by Dr Otto V Darbishire 
On the transpiration stream in small plants, and by Dr 
George Bargct on saponanne (soluble starch). 


Fungi 

1 Prof. H Marshall Ward, F.R-S , gave an address on 
recent researches in parasitic fungi The investigations of 
De Bary and others were shortly described, and then Prof 
Ward described his own experimental work on the deter¬ 
mination of the external conditions necessary for the 
germination of the spores of fungi He showed that a 
knowledge of the germinating capacity of the spores is 
necessary in Order to arrive at definite conclusions as to the 
Immunity of new varieties of cereals from disease In 
opposition to Prof, Eriksson, he maintained that there is no 
evidence to show that fungus diseases are spread in any 
other way than by spores, and chat h)s experimental and 
microscopic investigations do not in any way support 
Eriksson's my coplasm theory 

Prof Enknon (Stockholm), in a paper on the vegetative 
life of oome Uredinee, dealt in considerable detail with this 
question, arid sought to show that the evidence before us 
as to the infection of cereals by the disease could only be 
explained by the presence of mycopiasm in the seed 

Mr V. H Blackman and Miss Helen C 1 Fraser gave 
ad acoount of the development of the scldium of Uromyces 
pone and the life-history of Puccinut maivaccarum, m which 
many new facts were brought forward, especially concern¬ 
ing the sexual fusion of nuclei In the scidial cells 

Mr E S Salmon described some further cultural ex¬ 
periments with biologic forms of the Eryaiphacea which 
demonstrate the fdfct that the Infection-powers of a 11 biologic 
form n are not altered by its residence for one generation 
on a strange host-plant, and give also some evidence in 
favour of the idea of the hereditary nature of the infection- 
powers of certain " biologic forms ” 

Mr. R. H. Biffen, In a paper on the inheritance of suscepti¬ 
bility to and immunity from the attacks of yellow rust, 
brought forward evidence to show that the liability to rertain 
diseases is inherited, and from the results of crossing 
together races Of wheat relatively immune from and highly 
susceptible to the attacks of Puccinui glum arum, it appears 
that susceptibility ir dominant over immunity in the hybrid 
Miss C. M. Gibson gave an account of her infection 
experiments with various Uredines, which show that the 
germ tubes from the epores of any ifredlne may enter almost 
any plant, and that the attractive substance causing entry 
is not specialised In etch species, but Is something common 
to til plants* 

Dt. A. H Reginald Buller presented papers on the de¬ 
struction of Wooden paving blocks by the fungus Lentmus 
tefiism s Ffi and the reactions of the fruit-bodies of 
Ltntmu* Uptitus, Fr„ to external stimuli, and Mr B T P. 
Barker on the structure of the ascocarp In the genus 
Mpnoscus, and on some further observations on the asco- 

A^^^Blakeslee .(USA) briefly described his In- 
wrigaflcma on ‘the sexuality of zygospore formation. 
According (o' their method of zygospore formation the 
Mucorlttea "hmy be divided ItrtO homothalhc and heiero- 
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thalUc forms. In the first group zygospores are developed 
from branches of the same th alius. In the second group* 
comprising probably a majority of the speefeq, the aygo- 
spores are developed from branches which belong tq thalli 
diverse m character The sexual strains In an Individual 
species show a more or less marked difference in vegetative 
luxuriance The author concludes that the mycelium of 
the homothalhc species is bisexual, whilst that of the hetero- 
thailic species 19 unisexual. 

In the agricultural subsection, which met under the 
presidency of Prof W Somerville, the following papers 
were read —improvement of wheats and Mendel’s laws, 
R H Biffen, h} bridisation of cereals, Dr J H Wilson , the 
clover mystery a probable solution of it, R H. EUiott; 
analysis of soil by the plant, and the probable error of agri" 
cultural field experiments, A. D Hall; determination of 
available phosphates, T 5 Dymond and G Clark; 
sulphates In their relation to growth of crops, T 5 Dymond 
and K Hughes, the Improvement of clay pastures by legu¬ 
minous plants, Prof T H. Middleton, formation ^ of 
ammonia, nitrites, and nitrates, Dr E. J Russell, chemical 
composition of mangels, and variation In mangels, T. B. 
Wood and R A Berry Prof, W D Atwater (Middletown, 
Conn , USA), who was present at the meeting, also com¬ 
municated a paper to the section 


EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AFTER the president's address (published in Nature of 
September 15), the first paper on the programme wad 
on the present educational position of logic and psychology, 
by Miss E. E C Jones, in which attention was directed 
to the fact Lhat, on the one hand, logical and psychological 
studies hold a position of growing importance In English 
thought and education, while, on the other hand, the quality 
and organisation of the instruction supplied leave much 
to be desired Some logic and psychology are now required 
for teachers’ training examinations, it is also desirable 
that all students of religious doUnne or of the great 
questions of philosophy should be equipped with logical 
method and psychological knowledge. 

The section listened with interest to Che lucid account of 
the advances made in the teaching of experimental science 
in the secondary schools of Ireland given by the Right Rev 
Gerald Molloy The result of three years’ work is splendid, 
thanks to a oordial and remarkable cooperation of teachers, 
of schools, and of local authorities with the Intermediate 
Education Board and the Department of Agriculture and 
T ethnical Instruction These latter bodies have adopted a 
common programme in science subjects, and are carrying 
out a common system of examination and Inspection. All 
the secondary schools of the country, about 350 In number, 
are enjoying the benefits due to judicious introduction of 
practical work in the laboratory, and the administrators 
may justly be congratulated on the fact that there are more 
then qooo pupils following the preliminary course, and 1500 
pursuing a more specialised course after passing through 
the preliminary Th»» manner 111 which the first great 
difficulty, that of providing competent teachers, was over¬ 
come is interesting, but it iff of more importance now to 
note that the organisers took the right road to efficiency by 
putting men first and bricks and morUr second (Might 
not some of our local authorities and governing bodies In 
England receive a useful hint?) For the future “the 
Department propose to grant the 1 Irish Teacher’s Science 
Certificate ’ to ai) students who pass through a three years' 
course, prescribed for the purjMise, in the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin They will also rerognise as qualified 
teachers students who have followed a similar course in any 
university or technical college, and who have obtained the 
corresponding degree or diploma " 

The discussion was mainly congratulatory, but one 
criticism deserves, and will no doubt receive, careful con¬ 
sideration from the authorities It was felt by many that 
among subjects relegated to the optional courses were nine 
of tiUeh fundamental importance at to be an indispensable 
part of an all-round education This, of course, 13. pint of 
the wide and difficult problem which is getting more and* 
more pressing, viz* what ean be safely left out of tho 
seconds i*y school curriculum? It is safe to reply to Diy 
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Mplloy's question, as to the advisability of limiting the pre¬ 
liminary science course to those who do not take the 
classical, by affirming that all boys and girls should take 
a scfance course of some kind at some period of fheir school 
Life. Sir Philip Magnus insisted that science is not an 
11 extra," but a necessary part of the curriculum (not for 
the whole time of all pupils) Inspection should precede 
exammatioiH'-It is unnecessary to examine junior pupils 
Mr George Fletcher, speaking as an inspector, stated that 
other subjects of the curriculum have not suffered by the 
introduction of science into Irish schools Their un¬ 
paralleled progress was made possible by the voluntary 
sacrifice of their holidays by the teachers Prof Armstrong 
regretted that the courses of demonstrations, which had 
been instituted by the London School Board and had proved 
so valuable a help to science teachers, had been discontinued 

A paper which has attracted a widespread interest was that 
by Dr J de KflriJsy, director of municipal statistics at 
Budapest, entitled 11 Comparison of the Intellectual Power 
of the Two Sexes " The author had received reports since 
1873 of 800,000 Individual children One method of testing 
applied was to take the percentage of children who had to 
repeat the year's work instead of passing on to the next 
standard in the elementary schools the figures were all 
in favour of the girls, the two sexes being nearly level at 
first, but the advantage of the girjp increasing with age 
This result is more marked in the higher elementary or 
" citizen " schools (age ten to sixteen), but In this case the 
boys are drawn from a class less gifted than ordinary, while 
{he opposite holds for girls 

Another test was the frequency of " very good 11 and 
■" good 11 marks in the fourth standard These best marks 
were obtained in arithmetic by 10 8 per -cent of boys and 
by 35 3 per cent of girls A truly surprising result I 
Several subsequent speakers admitted the superiority of 
girls at school and college, but contended that there it ended, 
hut few women being eminent in learned professions, and 
the majority falling behind men when it came to the 
Jl struggle for existence," Dr Beverley, of Norwich, 
differed from this view, arguing that women needed only 
equality of opportunity 

Mr J H Leonard read a short paper on specialisation 
In science teaching in secondary schools The contention 
was that the efficiency of science teaching in schools Is itself 
threatened with a particular kind of specialism, e g 
objection was taken to the performance of titrations before 
sufficient progress has been made in elementary chemistry 
The effect of according undue prominence to one study is 
'that the school time is not fairly allotted —e g botany and 
physiography are often omitted—while the scholars are 
wearied instead of being interested Unfortunately there 
was no time for discussion of Mr, Leonard's views 

Lieut -Colonel McKinlay gave a description of his method 
of "realistic arithmetic." The "appeal to the eye" la 
thoroughly effective The apparatus has been used in 
schools With favourable results 

School Certificates 

The main feature on the morning of August 19 was the 
discussion on school-leaving certificates Prof Armstrong 
led off by reading a 11 Report of the Committee bn the 
Influence of Examinations " He explained that the question 
_of examinations had entered upon a new phase by the 
'issue, on July is, by the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
of suggestions for a system of school certificates submitted 
by the consultative committee to the board The committed 
was not in a position, therefore, to publish a report in the 
true sense of the word, but was presenting a compendium 
Including the proposal* of the consultative committee, notes 
on the Scotch leaving certificate, the London University 
Scheme, and extracts from the Mosely Commission Report 
referring to the American accrediting system Dr, Gray 
(BradAeld College) read a paper, communicated by Canon 
Bell, narrating the origin of the proposals of the con¬ 
sultative committee Attention was directed to the vexatious 
multiplicity of examinations, no fewer than 64 In the United 
Kingdom' and 140 in the Empire being accepted as qualify¬ 
ing for entrance into oAe or more professional courses* 

Sir Arthur Rdcker said the position was complicated by 
the fact that Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities 
have aIreadf*carried out something in the nature of school- 
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leaving examination! The consultative, committee bftyI 
left the financial question out altogether^ There badJpqgq 
no opportunity for the universities to consider the ach#iie 
of the consultative committee, but he, personally, wm 
favour of its general principles Mr Ernest Gray* M.P., 
regretted that the antiquated procedure of ^the British 
Association had left those attending this section in the dark 
as to the subjects to be hrought forward until the meeting 
actually commenced He thought that the scheme would 
revolutionise secondary schools, by enlarging the staff and 
increasing the length of school-life The difficulties con¬ 
nected with fees must be met from other sources The pro¬ 
posal was really a dual certificate, a junior and a senior; 
this principle was accepted by learned societies. A most 
valuable feature was the active share which the teachers are 
to take in the examination of their school, he thought that 
English teachers should be prepared to take the responsi¬ 
bility 0/ recommending pupils, as Is done in France. Schools 
should direct examinations, not vice vetsd Local authori¬ 
ties will insist on some form of examination, and drill 
probably wish to see local schools grouped round local 
universities 

The Rev R 1 ) Swallow, on the other hand, regarded the 
idea of encouraging local authorities to hold to local uni¬ 
versities as most detrimental Secondary schools of the 
old-fashioned type would remain under the influence of the 
old universities, but a new type w^gpringing up which 
the consultative committee had ClijSMrad,, the higher 
elementary school with the words hlgharelementary painted 
out and secondary painted in Dr Mangold (Berlin) 
sympathised with systems of examination in which the 
teacher plays an essential part Proved to be very satis¬ 
factory in Germany, the plan of taking into account the 
teacher's knowledge of the character and abilities of his 
pupils should act well in this country 

Principal Griffiths (Cardiff) referred to the experience of 
the Central Welsh Board There was a tendency for a 
central board to become rigid, and he hoped that any sudi 
board would perform advisory and inspective rather than 
executive functions We have to remove from local authori¬ 
ties their distrust of teachers The curious worship of 
examination results by such authorities seemed to be a 
growing evil Sir Oliver Lodge stated that Birmingham 
will put into action a scheme similar to that recommended 
by what was, on the whole, the admirable report of the 
consultative committee Teachers should determine the 
relative order of pupils, the outside inspector should 
standardise and not pretend to read all the papers. He 
hoped universities would accept each other’s certificates, qnd 
that no vested interests would stand in the way of reform 

Mr Alderman Fordham (vice-chairman Combs County 
, Council) thought that the alleged distrust of teachers did 
not, in reality, exist It was recogmsetf that the highest 
respect must be paid to teachers of every grade as ihe vital 
bases of every part of their work He was in favour of the 
Swiss system of public examination for all children, and 
was dissatisfied with the existing mode of testing elementary 
schools Miss Cooper wanted varieties of examination, 
equatable by their known equivalents Mr. Oscar Brown¬ 
ing thought that parents were insufficiently considered, a 
parent has a right to know whether his child has bean taught 
to a reasonable standard Mr Mollison (Clare College) 
pointed out that America had a great advantage In freedom 
from examinations, and urged that the establishment of 
a fresh State board would be a disaster. Dr. Gray, as a 
member of the Mosely Commission, feared that the absence 
of a national desire for education made It necessary for us 
to have something more than the accrediting system Dr 
. Roberts, Messrs Flather, Fitzpatrick, and Cloudastey 
Brereton also spoke The chairman, summing up, ex* 
pressed his conviction that we had little need to fear State 
control, as we have inherited so long a struggle for freedom 
that we are hardly likely to be tyrannised over. The qfln* 
1 sultatlve committee had looked the finance difficulty in the 
- face —and fasted on 

National and Local Provision for the Training of 
Teachers 

The discussion on this urgent problem opened on Monday 
August 71, with a paper contributed by the Right Hon* 
Henry Hohhoufee, M P., the object of which was " to 
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Indicate the difficulties which beset local bodies in their 
ehdltifMuirs to perform what u really a national task " 

H b the recent regulations training is insisted upon as a 
condition for registration, but the actual establishment of 
trainfpg colleges has been left, more rue, to private 
initiative Under the Act of 190a, the burden of supply¬ 
ing the deficiency is thrown, not upon the State, but upon 
fatal authorities In addition to the difficulty which the 
■matter bodies would experience in raising funds Tor new 
Institutions with expensive buildings and equipment, there 
Is the further one of getting proper cooperation between so 
many authorities, autonomous and often jealous of each 
other The most serious drawback of all lies in the 
" localisation " of the individual teacher Certain local 
authorities may prefer to secure teachers trained elsewhere 
by the offer of high salaries rather than train them them¬ 
selves As a counter-move, a local authority may bind 
each teacher it trains to serve for a reasonable number of 
years exclusively in its own schools, a system of indenture 
which, however sound financially, is educationally unsound, 
and which will seriously prejudice free circulation of 
educational energy, with special detriment to the weaker 
counties and boroughs The present problem is how to 
encourage and impel our local authorities each to bear its 
fair share in the task of increasing thp supply of competent 
teachers without forcing them all into one groove, and 
depriving them of all initiative and independence 

Mr H Macau sent a paper which arrived too late for an 
Abstract to be made thereof, and was too lengthy to 
read In full In the circumstances justice could not be done 
to this contribution Inter alia he pointed out that a central 
hall coating 30I per place was worthless compared with 
good teachers As a large number of teachers at present 
leave the profession at an early age, he suggested that there 
should be two classes of teachers, one highly trained, the 
others less qualified short-service persons sufficiently 
equipped for the journeyman-work of teaching (The writer 
of these notes does not know what " journey man-work *' 
means as applied to teaching.) 

Mr. Gray, M.P , said it was Impossible to escape from 
the conclusion that the training of teachers should be a 
national charge 5 econdary-school teachers needed better 
training in the art and craft of their profession, and the 
barrier between elementary and secondary should be re¬ 
moved Mr G F Darnell considered that the supply of 
men for secondary schools would be met if the kind of train¬ 
ing required Was made known, and proper pay, position, 
and conditions of work and tenure provided 

The Rev W T A Barber said that elementary teachers 
should have some practice in secondary schools during (bcir 
training The training college should be in connection 
With some university To add a year's training in peda¬ 
gogics to the costly years spent in graduating at a university 
would stop the supply of teachers for secondary schools 
unless the chaitces of the profession were improved Dr 
Ernest Cook, chairman of the Bristol Education Committee, 
complained that the ordinary training college provided 
secondary education, but very little Instruction in the art 
of teaching. 

Principal Griffiths referred to the position in Wales, where 
there is to be a congress of representatives of education 
committees, of the university, of teachers’ associations, and 
of politicians to consider the position in the Principality 
At present they needed to import 380 teachers from the 
neighbouring kingdom 0/ England He feared the effect of 
enUrgihg day training colleges, and wished to remove dis¬ 
tinctions between '"normal " and ordinary university 
students. Sit John Gorst said the difficulty of supplying 
teachers had Increased since the 190a Act was passed, and 
pressed for energetic measures to be taken both by Govern¬ 
ment and the local authorities 11 Supply and demand M 
Would not suffice except for the great public schools The 
pupil-teacher system was rather a failure, and the training 
college system not a success The burden laid on the young 
pupil teacher was greater than anyone could 1 bear The 
qualifications of teachers should be certified by the uni¬ 
versity, which should supply pedagogics, no new expensive 
buildings being required, cuid the attempt to distinguish 
between elementary, secondary, and technical education 
should be Abandoned. Assistance for training should be 
given from both Government and local fundi* He thought 
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the value' of Ireland as a recruiting ground shod Id receive 
attention * 

Mr, J L Holland pointed out that we needed to Jcnow 
the actual number of teachers required, and stated the 
average life as a teacher to be, for a man, a little Under 
143 years, for a woman about 7 years This means a fresh 
teacher per annum for every aooo to 3500 or the population, 
and it should be noted that for every boy there are five girls 
going to be teachers (The number bf pupils In secondary 
schools in 1900 was —boys a fraction over, girls a fraction- 
under, five per thousand of the population ) The scholar¬ 
ship ladder is in danger of becoming a treadmill, leading 
from the school as a pupil to the same school as a teacher, 
through the bad influence of " localisation " Miss Walter^ 
said that the short professional life of teachers was due to 
low pay, and urged that more money be spent onsalaries, in-i 
which case less would need to be spent on training 
M Emile Havefaque, Inspector-General of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in France, made a particularly interesting speech, iit 
the course of which he dwelt on the advantage that would 
accrue if a larger number of English students for the higher 
branches of trie profession could be induced to take up 
residence at French schools and colleges, under a newly 
instituted scheme The student would be able to study 

French educational methods, the teaching of the mother 
tongue, for Instance,' has received particular attention in 
(•ranee, while It is surprisingly neglected in England 
Dr Mangold observed that In Germany the training of 
teachers was a national charge, the masters of method 
receiving a small addition to their salaries as teachers Ho 
was astonished that it should be desired to remove the 
differentiation between elementary and secondary—such 
removal would be impossible in Germany at present 

Manual Training 

Sir Philip Magnus opened the discussion on methods 06 
imparting manual instruction In its broadest sense in the 
various types of schools Other speakers included Mr 
George Fletcher, Mr Millett, Mr Oscar Browning, Mrs 
Marvin, Prof Armstrong, Miss Cooper, and Mins Taylor 
There was agreement as to the value of manual training 
as a part of general education for all boys and girls, and it 
was also felt by the opener and others that the instruction 
should have the same aim for the two sexes On the other 
hand, the subjects used for this purpose should be different, 
the manual teaching of girls being associated closely With 
the domestic arts 

Reports of Committees 

Mr Hugh Richardson presented an interim report of the 
committee on the courses of practical, expuimcnUl, and 1 
observational studies most suitable for elementary schools 
Useful work is being done, and it is satisfactory to note 
that a grant has been made for its continuance 
The report of the committee on the conditions of health 
[ essential to the carrying on of the work of instruction in 
schools emphasised the need of teachers themselves being 
trained to understand how the laws of health entered Into 
every department of school life Suggestions were made 
for the curriculum for such training The report was ; 
followed by a discussion on hungry and exhausted children, 1 * 
led by Sir John Gorst, who boldly advocated that local * 
authorities should be empowered to fend half-starved children 
and to punish those responsible for their neglect 
1 

Afternoon Lectures 

On August 19 Mr A D Hall lectured on the need of 
scientific method in elementary rural instruction, and on 
August 2a Prof Armstrong gave a short address on the 
research method applied to experimental teaching 

The founders of the section should be well satisfied with 
the position which it has taken in so short a time The 
gathering at Cambridge was remarkable for the bringing 
together of workers in every branch of the diverse path! 
of education The debates Were thoroughly well margined, 

[ and with better arrangements foi continuing the work of- 
committees between the annual meetings, and some improve^ 
merit of machinery lor advertising the subjects to be dis¬ 
cussed beforehand, there can be no doubt that Section L 
will exercise a useful national influence 1 G F, D. 
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THE OPENING OF THE MEDICAL 
SESSION. 

HE beginning of October always sees the opening of 
the medical session, and introductory addresses have 
been delivered at many of the London and provincial schools 
At others, however, tne session opened Without formality 
At University College Prof., Norman Collie, F R S , 
delivered the introductory address, taking for his subject 
the relation of chemistry to, medicine He said that it 
is now more than ever imperative that medical men should 
have a good grounding in chemistry, and he directed atten¬ 
tion to ihe numerous instances in wkich chemisLry has a 
bearing on medicine The question of the action of 
ferments, of great Importance to thf) medical man, must 
ultimately be answered by the chemist The physiological 
action of toxines and antitoxines has for some time largely 
engaged the attention of medical science, but it will prob¬ 
ably be the chemist, after he has determined their molecular 
structure, who will be able to explain how and why they 
are produced In the process of the assimilation of food 
the changes that ouur are purely chemical Ihe composi¬ 
tion of the various secretions also cun only be arrived at by 
an analysis in a chemical laboratory. 

At King's College the session was opened with an 
address by Dr Thomas Bu7?ard, FRS, on the future 
relation of King's College to its medical school and 
hospital, After a few words of welcome to new students, 
andf impressing on his audience the value of the degrees 
of the University of London, he briefly sketched what will 
be the position of college and hospital- when the latter has 
been removed to Camberwell ft is intended that the two 
Should be distinct, the preliminary and intermediate studies 
being pursued at the college, the subsequent more purely 
medical studies at the hospital At the same time the two 
will be autonomous, and there will be no obligation on a 
student who completes his preliminary studies at the college 
to pass on to King’s College Hospital, he will be at liberty 
to go where he pleases In order to carry out this separ¬ 
ation, composition fees will be abolished, and no member 
of the hospital staff will be permitted to teach any pre¬ 
liminary or intermediate subject at the college 

Dr A E Wright, in the opening address at St Mary’s 
Hospital, emphasised the importance of research and the 
need for the provision of adequate salaries for scientific 
workers 

Dr F J Withered, in his address on practice and 
theory in medical study at the Middlesex Hospital, also 
spoke of the need for the endowment of rhalrB In the 
University of London He pointed out that medicine is not 
only science, it is a practical art, and no amount of 
theoretical knowledge ran replace study and observation in 
the wards and out-patient room 
At Charing Cross Hospital the opportunity of the open¬ 
ing of the session was taken for the delivery of the Huxley 
lecture , The lecturer this year was Sir William MacEwen, 
who prefaced his remarks with some allusion to the life- 
work of Huxley before passing on to his subject, 11 The 
Recent Advances in Science and their Bearing on Medicine 
and Surgery ” 

Prof Ale* Macalister, FRS, was the lecturer at St 
George’ji Hospital, and delivered an instructive address on 
ihe Evolution of the Medical Curriculum 11 
Af the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for 'Wbmen, and at the Royal Veterinary College, the 
sessions were opened by tyiss Murdoch and by Prof* Brodie, 
FRS, respectively. 


THE EDUCATION OF A CHEMIST 1 

'T'HE education of * chemist (and the word ” chemist,"' 
of course, Includes the qualification “ technical 
chemist ”) must be conceived in the sense that it consists 
m an effort to produce an attitude of mind, rather than to 
Instil definite knowledge Of course the latter must not 
be neglected, the definite knowledge may be likened to the 
bricks which the architect has at his disposal In erecting a 
beautiful budding, he knows their shapes, their capacity 

1 From on nddma ddlvarad before the Society of Chemical Industry, at 
New York, September 8, by ihe president, Sir William Ramsay, KCB, 
FRS 
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for resisting stresses, and, in short, what cqn be done with 
them But the conception of the design the result yq( 
many attempts to create; just as (he poet has to utQise 
words, or the architect bricks, so the chemist has to know 
the materials with which he is dealing The training of 
a bricklayer, however, will never make a map an architect} 
nor will the dry research of a grammarian train a poyt 
In short, it is the inventive faculty which must be cultivated, 

Now how can this be brought about? The answer Is 
perfectly simple by offering examples. Every teacher 
in the laboratory, from senior professor to junior auistont, 
must be engaged in research, and, most Important of all* 
they must not be reticent, but willing to converse freely on 
their problems It is that which creates a " chemical 
atmosphere " 

The qualities tested by such examinations as have been 
customary for the past forty years In England are the last 
which one would wish to have in a student of science— 
readiness of memory, to the exclusion of deliberate judg 
ment, the faculty or spreading knowledge thin, and making 
a veneer of suentific facts instead of the power to correlate 
them and increase their value, and the skdl to gauge the 
capacity of and hoodwink the examiner, instead of the 
power to incite enthusiasm in others Ihey are ideal quail- 
ties for a successful barrister, because they pay in his pro¬ 
fession . but their reward has been the bane of science, A 
sound judgment, though it may be a slo8R one, persistence 
in struggling against obstacles, the knowledge where to 
get information when required, and to use it when found, 
and the inventive faculty—these are the qualities required, 
and they ion be gauged only after long-continued observ¬ 
ation Moreover, the pernicious system of competitive 
scholarships and fellowships, instead of eleemosynary sup¬ 
port given to the necessitous and deserving youth, has also 
contributed much to the debasement Of the scientific spirit, 
for it has early implanted in the young mind the idea that 
to outrun his fellows, and to work solely for a money reward, 
are the ends to be aimed at, instead of the joy of the exertito 
of a divine gift, and the using that gift for the benefit of 
man. 

The ideal plan of education for technical chemists would 
be some system analogous to the apprenticeship of engineers, 
after they have been educated fn the science, that is, after 
the correct habit of mind has been largely formed. But it 
is difficult to see how this can be brought about ' The 
obstacles in the way appear to me to be insurmountable. 
The chemical manufacturer is not willing to throw open his 
works to students, nor would he do bo even if very consider¬ 
able premiums were paid Indeed, in England, it Is hot 
uncommon for the ‘ chemist, 11 so-called, to be refused 
admi&aion to the works, and to be confined to the laboratory 1 . 
In the larger German works, where many chemists are 
employed, it is possible for a young man to gain the requisite 
experience I nave been Informed by the managing director 
of a chemical works in Germany where seventy chemists are 
employed that nature has divided the young meri Into three 
large classes, the members of which are fairly easily dis¬ 
tinguished and do not greatly overlap. There Is first the 
routine chemist, the young man who declines responsibility, 
but who is hardworking and trustworthy, he Anas his place 
as an analyst, testing raw materials and analysing the pro¬ 
ducts at various stages, including the finished products. 
Second, there is the young man to whom the management 
of some department may be entrusted, one with a firm will, 
plenty of energy, and the quality of governing men And 
third, there is the research chemist, who delights in new 
problems, whether suggested by others or Lonceived by him* 
self All three classes are utilised, and after serving m 
analysts for some time, the young men naturally 
range themselves in one or other department, where their 
natural tendencies find scope But even Id Germany the 
number of works which employ seventy chemists is not 
great, and with a small number it is more difficult to effect 
the division of labour so satisfactorily 

In conclusion, let me make one more remark. It la that 
the scientific curiosity of to-day often becomes the trade 
necessity of to-morrow A scientific friend of mine dnee 
directed my attention to the fact that mbit of the changes 
which have been Introduced In industry have had their origin 
in the universities. Why? Because the investigator Is un- 
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fettered If a man sets himself to improve an existing 
process he very likely may succeed, but he will not effect 
a resolution In manufacture The purely scientific investi¬ 
gator who U free to follow Indications of no apparent com¬ 
mercial import has not infrequently made discoveries of 
a radical nature, which have entirely changed some par¬ 
ticular Industry 1 do not recommend the one to the 
e^dflion of the other, both are best, and both are best 
attained by an intimate association between the universities 
and the chemical works The Investigator often learns 
much by the study of industrial processes The chemical 
manufacturer who Is keenly alive to his own interests will 
not fail to keep himself in touch with every discovery, how¬ 
ever little it appears to be connected with his own Industry 


THE GRAIN IN PHOTOGRAPHIC FILMS 

TN the September number of the Astrophysteal Journal 
A Mr. R J Wallace gives an account of his investigation 
of the circumstances that control the size of the silver 
particles In a developed gelatlno-bromide plate Of four 
rapid plates of American make, the " Seed 27, Gilt Edge 11 
was found to give the best results It was the most 
uniform in speed from time to time, and gave the least 
amount of 11 chemical fog, 11 the smallest particles of silver, 
and the most regular distribution of them While the 
particles were found to be, generally speaking, spherical in 
ordinary plates, liochromatic plates of several makes showed 
the peculiarity of having almost exclusively elongated (the 
author calls them 11 spicular ”) grains at the surface of the 
film, while in passing downwards through the film they 
gradually gave place to rounded particles, until dose to the 
supporting glass these latter were the only ones found 
Intensification increases the size of the particles, this is 
the common experience of those interested in these matters. 
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but the author's demonstration is of special interest, as 
he performed the intensification with a brush, using the 
mercury and ammonia method, without shifting the plate, 
so that he was able to photograph the identical particles 
before and after the operation The jame grains can easily 
be traced in the two photographs reproduced The magnifi¬ 
cation is 43O diameters. The author alt: i 1 ". _ --Z _ ", 

_between rapid and slow development In the first case 

he considers that the silver particles most nearly approach 
the sue of the original particles of silver salt from which 
thay are produced, while by prolonged development they 
become enlarged by reason of the formation of 11 group- 
particles " as Well as by accretion For the finest £tain the 
author deprecates slow development In a postscript refer- 
is made to the deduction of Messrs Lumiire and 


formation of " group-particles " because they dissolved off 
the film after development and examined a new film made 
from the product 

THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND'S SCHOOL 
AT GOUSPIE 

A S announced in pur columns last year (September 24, 
>903), the formal foundation of the Duchess of Suther¬ 
land’s lechnicaf School at Golspie Was inaugurated on 
September 8, 1903, by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, at that 
time Secretary for Scotland The building is, we are in¬ 
formed, now completed, the total cost of erection and equip¬ 
ment having exceeded 16,000!, exclusive^ of the site and 
grounds given by the Duke of Sutherland The school is 
a handsome structure In white freestone, and three storeys 
in height It contains altogether fifty-six rooms, Including 
fourteen class-rooms, workshops, laboratories, museum, &c 

I he dormitories are 50 feet by 2 1 feet, with bathrooms and 
lavatories attached The school when full can receive sixty 
pupils The curriculum covers a period of three years, and 
the subjects comprised are such as are most likely to meet 
local industrial requirements, the whole course being framed 
on a sound scientific basis In drafting the original scheme 
the duchess had the cooperation of Trof R Meldola, Prof 
Magnus Maclean, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Right Hon 
R B Haldane, and Mr Struthers, of the Scotch Education 
Department A formal deed has been executed by the 
duchess ensuring the perpetuity of the school, and appoint¬ 
ing for its management a local board of governors, the 
duchess herself being chairman and the duke a member of 
this board An advisory committee has also been appointed 
consisting of leading educationists and representatives of 
Highland societies, as well as Her Grace’s original 
advisers 

The building and equipment fund has been raised entirely 

^ _ ibscnptions, the 
Duke of Sutherland having contributed 
Boogl Other munificent supporters of 
the scheme are Mr Andrew Carnegie 
and Lord Strathrona, the Dukee of 
Portland and Westminster, Mr James 
Coats, of Paisley, and Mrs Carnegie 
I he cordial support which this new 
educational departure has received in 
Scotland will be recognised when it is 
stated that out of the sixty places in 
the school forty are provided for by 
bursaries guaranteed by various bene¬ 
factors interested m the counties of 
Sutherland, Caithness, Ross and Cro¬ 
marty, and one (by Mr Dewar) for a 
student from Inverness-shire Another 
indication of the IocjI practical interest 
in the scheme is that at the opening 
of the school for regular work on 
October 3 the claims of more than 
sixty applicants for admission had been 
considered by the board of gpvernors 
Out of these, twenty-five bursajf have 
been admitted as the first batch, and 
further admissions of bursata 

___ ,— and for 1906 , 

It is proposed to work the school as a higher grade wool 
under the Scotch Board of Education, and, in addition to 
the scientific And technical subjects, the ordinary 
and humanitarian subjects will be carried on from the 
elementary school stage, the standard of qualification re¬ 
quired for admission as a bursar being that he should have 
completed his thirteenth year and have received the 

II merit certificate " or its equivalent It is of interest to 
learn that the elementary schools from which the technical 
school will be supplied with pupils are cooperating most 
sympathetically in carrying out the scheme One of the 
difficulties, as we learn from Prof Meldola, which has beset 
the school In Essex founded by Lady Warwick, sister of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, has hitherto been the want 
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Seyewatz from theif recent experiments to the effect that operation on the part of the local elementary schoolmasters, 
neither the temperature A concentration, nor duration of , The head-master of the new school is Mr E W. Read, 
development practically affects the size of the grain. The of Cambridge, formerly agricultural instructor at the North- 
author considers that these Investigators have neglected the County School, Barnard Castle, Durham 
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.UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Tiif degree of Doctor 0/ Science has been conferred upon 
Sir William Ramsay by Columbia University. 

Da F. CavvA, lecturer In biology and botany at the 
Plymouth Technical Schoole, has been k appointed to the 
vacant professorship In ^lotogy at th$ Hartley University 
College, Southampton' 

It Is repqrteJ in £cffnce that Prof E Wichert, of 
Gtittingen, has been appointed to a chair of physics at 
Kfimgsberg, Prof Eduard Briickner, of Bern, has been 
elected prpfessorff geography at HaUe 1 

Prof Hugh L, CallrndAr, FRS, will deliver an 
address to-day af the Victoria and Albert Museum on the 
occasion of thi distribution of prizes, medals, &c , to 
students of the Royal College of Science, 

We learn from Science *hat by the will of the lata Dr 
Henry Tuck, Harvard University wiH receive one fourth pf 
the estate should his children not survive Ihe estate is 
valued at 1,000,000/. The effort to raise necessary funds 
towards the 30,000! required (or the new £asfman building 
of'Rochester University,,to 1 be used for biology and physics, 
has been Buteeftful Of the desired amount, the sum of 
34,000! is In hand, Including 3000! contributed by Mr 
Hiram W Sibley Mr Eastman, of Rochester, has given 
ii'OooI to the fund 

For the purpose of furthering the cause of education in 
the Transvaal, Mr Alfred Belt has presented to the Govern¬ 
ment the Frankenwald estate, situated laft miles north-east 
of Johannesburg The area of the estate is 1000 acres The 
Government has purchased an adjoining piece of ground 
of iooo acres, and Mr Beit has spent an additional sum of 
io.oooI himself on acquiring more ground The total area 
available will thus be 2600 acres, a large portion of which 
is planted as orchards, vineyards, and nurseries, and part 
with timber trees, making the site admirably adapted for 
an agricultural college 

The Board of Education has issued the following list of 
successful candidates for royal exhibitions, national scholar¬ 
ships, and free studentships (science) — Royal Exhibitions 
Albert Eagle, Henley-on-Thames, Sidney H E May, Ports¬ 
mouth; WilHam B Wood, Sheerness-on-Sea, Edmund W 
Spalding, Cambridge, Joseph Lloyd, Pembroke Dock, 
Albert E Monkcom, Portsmouth, John S G Thomas, 
Morris ton, Swansea National Scholarships for Mechanics 
Sidney R Dight, Plymouth, Harold H Pernng, Devon- 
port, Stewart 5 Spears, Sheerness-on- 5 ea; Edwin M 
Vigers, Plymouth , Thomas A Colvill, Chatham, Free 
Studentships for Mechanics Arthur G. London, Southsea, 
Bert H Penn, London National Scholarships for Physics 
JohA F Mitchell, Cathcart, NB , Tom Harris, London, 
Harry Moore, Bradford, Hubert Watson, Darwen; Frank' 
P Fuller, London. Free Studentships for Phystcs David 
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SOCIETIES AMD ACADEMIES . 

Academy of Sqteaeea, MpMmbtr 16 .—M. Mucvttn the 
chair —On a causd of varmbHity of the errom of division 
in certain graduated circled G Slgourdbn/ It is usual 
to cut the octuMt graduations on a circle of silver let in to 
a support of dtevher metal, such as braes or cast iron. The 
errors of graduation in astronomical instruments are usually 
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determined once and assumed trr remain constant, but it is 
now shown that owing to the deferences between the co¬ 
efficients of expansion of the metfeL and Its support consider¬ 
able errors may arise Cast iron ihould not be uSed as the 
supporting metal, brrfst or bronm being preferable; 'bttfr'it 
would be better to drop the use^of slhfer, wjild) 
rapidly in towns, and make tbe< Mold circle of one n t i ep H , 
a nickel-steel for ^preference 4 The 'Pareetds - Ip 1904 
Lucien Libert Observations were carried out at Havre 
from August 11 to ao under good conditions; 339 meteors 
were counted, and 93 trajectories determined —On the 
energy dissipated in iron by hysteresis at high frequencies 
Ch Eug Guy# and Aftphldlof. It has been shown in a 
preceding note that loss of energy in Iron due to 
hysteresis may be represented as a quadratic function of the 
frequency, provided that the wires are of small diameter 
It has now been found that if the wlreB are made still 
thinner, q 0038 cm , thb equation becomes sensibly linear 
In other words, the Energy consumed per cycle, for 
the limits of frequency used in the experiments, is Indepen¬ 
dent of the speed with which the magnetisation cycle is 
carried out —The constitution and properties of the tungsten 
steels Ldon Gulllst. Tungsten steels fall into two groups— 
perlitic steels, which pdtsess analogous properties with those 
of carbon steels, but which take a greater breaking load 
the higher the proper! tort rof tungsten, and double carbide 
steels, the properties of which are nearly Independent of the 
percentage of tungsten, and the fragility of which is in¬ 
dependent of the amount of tarbon—Carbinol salts and 
cyclohexaneroeantyfbes. phenomena of decoloration Jules 
Schmldlln. 
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CECOLOGICAL PL'ANT-GEOGRAPHY 

4 

PlanUGeogtaphy upon a Physiological Basis, By Dr 
A. F W Schimper Translated by W R 
Fisher, B.A Revised and edited by Percy Groom, 
M-A , DSc, FLS, and I. Bayley Balfour, M A , 
MD, FRS Pp \xx 4 -8jg (Oxford University 
Press, 1903 ) Price 42 s net. 

E welcome most heartily the appearance of 
this translation of Schimper's great work, 
11 Pflanzen-Geographie auf physiologischer Grund- 
lage, 11 and the more so ns stands alone in being 
the only comprehensive work on eeiological plant- 
geography in the English language 

The beginnings and gra4ual development of the 
study of (Ecology may be traced during the course of 
the last century in the writings of Humboldt, the 
De Candolles, Darwin, Grlsebach, Drude, Kerner, 
Engler, and others A new phase was marked by the 
appearance in 1896 of Warming’s “ Lehrbuch der 
okologischen Pflanzen-Geographie ” (the original 
Danish edition was published in 1895), anc * in l8 9 8 °* 
the larger work of Schimper The latter, which forms 
the subject of this notice, possesses a wealth of well 
chosen illustrations absent from the text-book of 
Warming But even these later works are, in spite 
of the undoubted advance whifeh they mark, to be re¬ 
garded largely as pioneers, for, to quote from the 
author's preface to the book before us — 

11 A satisfactory general survey of oecological plant- 
distribution cannot be attempted with the material at 
present available This book is therefore chiefly of a 
tentative nature, and attempts by a precise statement 
of pending questions to stimulate farther research." 

The work is divided Into three parts In the first 
(PP 1-156) the various factors affecting plant-life are 
considered The second (pp 159-206) discusses the 
arrangement of vegetation into 44 formations " and 
“ guilds”; while the third and largest part (pp 209- 
839) is less general, and is largely occupied with a 
description bf the vegetation of the zones and regions, 
thermal and other, into which the surface of the earth 
may be divided. 

At the outset the author emphasises the fact that 
11 the characteristics of organisms are physiological,” 
and this application of the principles of physiology to 
the problems of morphology and distribution forms the 
idea underlying the whole of the book 

In addition to the generally accepted classes of 
'* hygrophytes ” and 11 xerophytes,” Schimper recog¬ 
nises a third or intermediate type, which he calls 
11 tropophytes ” Under the latter term are included 
<r all plants whose conditions of life are, according to 
the seasons of the year, alternately those of hygro- 
phytes and xerophytes.” Good examples of this class 
are our deciduous trees-; these possess hygrophilous 
leaves, which arq shed periodically, while the axes and 
buds, which alone are called upon to endure the 
" physiologically dry” conditions of winter, are dis- 
tinlbtly xerophilous in character Warming's class of 
lc mesophyteB,” or plants adapted to medium conditions 
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as regards moisture, was a convenient one, but the 
term 41 tropophytes ” is to be preferred, as it directs 
attention to the physiological significance of many 
adaptations correlated with an alternation of wet and 
cither dry or cold seasons 

Just as humidity is the dominant factor in deter¬ 
mining the form of plants, so temperature plays the 
most important part in their distribution Tho 
(ecological importance of light, m spite of its powerful 
influence on (he form and life of plants, is, according 
Lo the author, less than that of heat and rainfall, be¬ 
cause the amount of light in different climatic regions 
is less variable than is the supply of the other two 
factors 

The remaining chapters of part 1 are devoted to a 
discussion of the air, the soil, and animals as oecological 
factors. 

In part u , under the heading of 14 Formations and 
Guilds,” the conditions which determine the differenti¬ 
ation of the earth’s vegetation are dealt with Accord¬ 
ing to Schimper there are three controlling factors— 
the type of 11 vegetation ” in the tropical and temperate 
zones is determined by the climatic humidity, the type 
of the 41 flora,” especially as regards the larger 
systematic groups, is, so far at least as existing factors 
are concerned, dependent primarily on heat; while 11 the 
soil as a rule merely picks ouL and blends the material 
supplied by these two climatic factors, and on its own 
account adds a few details ” 

Two oecological groups of 44 formations ” arc dis¬ 
tinguished —(1) 41 climatic or district formations, the 
character of whose vegetation is governed by atmo¬ 
spheric precipitations ”—these include three main 
types, woodland, grassland, and deserts—and (2) 
44 edaphic or local formations, whose vegetation is 
chiefly determined by the nature of the soil”, such 
edaphic formations are moors, swamps, sand-dunes, 
Ac This grouping is an excellent one, but some will 
regret the use by the author of the term ” formations 
admittedly it is difficult of definition, but as used here 
the term is unnecessarily wide, and includes groups of 
very unequal value Another objection to its use is 
the fact that it has been employed by different authors 
in a variety of senses Perhaps it would have been 
better to have followed the usage of Warming in the 
work cited above, and applied the term 11 vegetation ” 
to the larger groups such as woodland, grassland, Ac,; 
while for the smaller local ones, which are characterised 
by the presence of one or more dominant species, 
14 plant-associations ” ( 44 Pflanzenvereinc ”) could per¬ 
haps have hardly been improved upon 

Part ili. contains a masterly description of the vege¬ 
tation of the globe from the oecological point of view. 
The primary division is into 44 zoues,” dependent on 
temperature, 1 e. tropical, temperate, and arctic, And 
these occupy respectively the first three of tho five 
sections which make up this part of the work Each 
section begins with a general discussion of the 
chafrciers of the climate of the particular zone under 
consideration, and stress is laid on the fact that periodic 
phenomena, or alternations of rest and activity in the 
functions of plants, occur as generally, though Ie9s 
obviously, in tropical as in temperate climates. Some 

B B 
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j<x> pago, or nearly a quarter of the whole work, nr<* 
onupird b\ an excellent account of the tropical /ones, 
Much of the recent advance in our knowledge of these 
regions is due to the establishment in the tropics of 
such botanical laboratories as those of Bmtenzorg and 
Pf r ideniya a research laboratory has also been 
recently established in the temperate desert regions of 
Vri/rma, and it is much to be hoped that the author’^ 
wish for the foundation of a similar institution in the 
,u Uu zone may ere long be realised 

1 hr* concluding sections of the book are devoted to 
a discussion of mountain and aquatic vegct.iuon 

1 o sum up, the work is a thoroughly scientific ex¬ 
position of our present knowledge of the factors which 
control the distribution of plants, and though the book 
m no sense expresses finality, yet, to quote from the 
editors’ preface to the English edition, '‘its ‘precise 
.slatemerit of pending questions ’ should not only 
4 stimulate research,’ as Lhc author hoped, but should 
also have .1 steadying influence in a field of investi¬ 
gation which tempts to trifling ” 

The ust fulness of the book is greatly enhanced by Lhc 
illustrations, which arc admirably reproduced, and 
form, perhaps, its most striking feature; and also by 
the presence of numerous meteorological and other 
tables, and of a bibliography at the close of each 
<. hapLcr 

I* or the rest, the (ranslator and the editors are to be 
congratulated on the successful completion of their 
task, which adds another standard work to the usetul 
and important series of translations issued by the 
Clarendon Press 

lo the contents of the original German edition have 
been added^an 11 appreciation ” by Prof Percy Groom, 
which gives an interesting sketch of the life and work 
of the late Prof. A F W Schimper, and a frontis¬ 
piece, consisting of a photogravure portrait of the 
author, whose " untimely deaLh,” to quote once more 
Iron the editors’ preface, " has robbed the English 
rdition of modification^ md improvements which he 
had intindrd lo make ” R H Y 

THE COMPARATIVE HISTOLOGY OF 
VERTEBRATES . 

Lehrburh tier vergletchenden trukroscopischen Ana¬ 
tomic der Wirbclhere Herausgegeben von Prof 
Albert Oppel Vierter Ted Ausfuhrapparat und 
anhangsdrusen der mannhehen Geschlechtsorgane 
By Prof Rudolph Disselhorst Pp x+432 (Jena 
Gustav Fischer, 1904 ) Price 20 marks 
1 is now nearly eight years since the appearance 
of the first volume of the 11 Lehrbuch der ver- 
gleichenden mikroscopischen Anatomic der Wirbel- 
tiere ” In the preface to that volume Prof Oppel 
gave an account of the general scope and object of the 
work, which was tq provide a comparative description 
of the minute analtoipy of every organ of the body 
throughout the entire vertebrate series Vo] i , which 
deals with the histology of the stomach and is un¬ 
equalled for Its wealth of detailed information, was 
Fottyffved in the next year by a second part, giving an 
account of the GBsophagus and intestine, while in 1900 
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the third volume, which is devoted to the consideration 
of the mouth, pancreas, and liver, and concludes the- 
description of the alimentary trace, was issued. These 
three very elaborate volumes are from the pen of the 
editor But at the outset it was obvious that the task 
was too gigantic for one man alone, and Prof Oppel 
in the preface to the original volume refers to the 
almost certain necessity 0/ obtaining collaboration 
Thus the preparation of the fourth part—the one under 
review—which deals with the accessory glands and 
ducts of the male reproductive system, was entrusted 
to Prof Disselhorst, and of this volume it is high 
praise to say that it maintains I lie level of achieve¬ 
ment reached by its predecessors 
The book is divided into seventeen sections, and of 
these the first fifteen deal with the minute anatomy 
of the organs, earh section being devoted Lo a par¬ 
ticular group or order of the vertebrate phylum Thus 
the first two sections contain arcounls of the accessory 
ducts and glands m the two main divisions of the 
pisces, the third, fourth, and fifth deal respectively 
with these structures in the amphibians, reptiles, and 
birds, while the following ten sections comprise de¬ 
scriptions of the same organs in the chief groups of 
the mammalia The last two sections consist respec¬ 
tively of a condensed summary of the previous part 
of the volume and a short sketrh of the history of the 
subjec t, to which are appended some notes on the 
phvsiology of the structures described 

A work like the present is necessarily of the nature 
of a compilation Thus there occur frequent refer¬ 
ences to such books as Oudemans’s 11 Die accessori- 
schen GrschlechUdrtisen der Sdugetiere,” and to Prof 
Disselhorst’s own work on the same subject. The 
references on the whole are extremely full, but it Is 
inevitable that there should be some omissions For 
instance, I find no mention of Dr Nicolas's "Con¬ 
tribution h I’Etude des Organcs drectiles," published 
In the Journal de VAnatomie et la Phystologie 
(1887), neither is Garrod's paper entitled " Notes on 
the Osteology and Viscera! Anatomy of Ruminants u 
(P Z S , 1877) referred to, in spite of the fact that it 
contains the best and indeed practically the only com¬ 
parative account of the curious modifications under¬ 
gone by the copulatory organ in the Ruminantia. 
Perhaps it is hardly reasonable to expect a complete 
series of references to papers dealing mainly with the 
anatomy of animals in a book professedly devoted to 
histology, yet the titles of a great number of less 
important papers treating in many cases of single 
species duly appear in the bibliographical lists. It 
cannot be said, however, that omissions such as those 
mentioned detract seriously from the value of the book 
as a whole It is to be noted that the lists of refer¬ 
ences, instead of forming one long bibliography at the 
end of the book, as m the previous parts of the work, 
in this volume are appended to the various sections, so 
that the titles of papers referring to any one particular 
group occur together The book is copiously illus¬ 
trated by zineographs and by reproductions from 
photo process blocks In addition to the 435 figures 
appearing in the text, the chapter on the monotremes 
and marsupials, which is perhaps the most interesting 
% 
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and at the same time the most complete, is further 
illustrated by seven large folding lithographed plates 
These are bound at the end of the volume 

Suffice it to say that this piece of work is a matter 
for congratulation to Prof Disselhorst, and its publi¬ 
cation a credit to all concerned 

Francis H A Marshal! 


SPECTRUM \NA1 VS/S' 

4 »i Introduction to th, Study of Speitrum 
By W Marshall tt.uts, D Sc , P I C Pp vu + 
325 (London Longmans, Green ,ind Co , njnj ) 
Price ioj 6rf net 

T is somewhat remarkable that, in spite of the 
great interest and importance of the subject, 
there are few, if anj, text-book* on spec hum analysis 
which really meet the requirements of beginners whn 
desire to take up the matter practically The 
announcement of an introductory work by the well- 
known compiler of the H Index of Spectra," how¬ 
ever, led to the hope that this gap in the literature 
of the spectroscope would at IasL be adequately filled, 
but it is disappointing to find that the needs of the 
practical student are again almost disregarded 
The book includes a brief account of the optical 
principles underlying the different forms of spectro¬ 
scope, and general explanations of the methods or 
producing and mapping spectra, besides which there 
are short statements relating to the arrangement of 
lines in senes, and the applications of the spectro¬ 
scope to the study of the heavenly bodies When 
it is stated that nearly half the book is occupied by 
wave-length tables, and that there are 135 illustra¬ 
tions—many of them large ones—it will be seen that 
the general treatment can scarcely be otherwise than 
sketchy The descriptions of the modes of procedure 
are consequently often lacking 111 details which would 
have been of the greatest use to the student, Thus, 
with reference to the spectra of gases, the only 
method of observation indicated is that of a ready¬ 
made Geissler tube, which, as the author remarks, 
does not always show the spectrum of the gas 
present in the greatest proportion, it would have 
been useful to explain how the student might 
examine the spertrum of a gas collected or prepared 
by himself Later on, there is a short account of 
stellar spectra, but no directions whatever as to how 
such a spectrum may be observed 
Another very serious defect from the student’s point 
of view is the use of the arbitrary scale of Bunsen in 
the maps and earlier descriptions of the charac¬ 
teristic lines of the different elements It is after¬ 
wards shown how such measurements may be 
reduced to wave-lengths, but surely it would have 
been better to define the various lines by their wave¬ 
lengths from the very beginning, as it stands, a 
great deal of unnecessary labour is involved in the 
comparison of the descriptions and maps with the 
wavelength tables given at the end of the book 
The book, in fact, leaves a great deal to be 
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desired, whr thcr considered as .1 laboratory guide or 
as a descriptive woik Many important facts are 
left unnoticed, though space might have been found 
for some of them by the omission of superfluous or 
insufficiently described illustrations In the section 
on nebube, for instance, there are no less than eight 
diagrams showing the telescopic appearances of these 
objects, but no reference to the fact that all nebuls 
do not exhibit bright line spectra, the reader is, more¬ 
over, likely to get the wrong impresMon that the chief 
nebular line is due to nitrogen 

Though brought well up to date in some respects, 
the book is far behind the Limes in others It is 
uroneouhly stated (p 106) that the spectrum of the 
solar corona includi* lines of helium, hydrogen, and 
1 altium, and the important subject of enhanced lines 
in relation to many celestial spetiia is overlooked 
altogether 

Many other examples of the shortcomings to which 
ntttnhim has been drawn might be given, but the 
above will sufficiently indicate that ihr solcotion or 
material has not been judiciously made By far the 
most valuable feature of the book is the series 01 
abridged tables of wave-lengths, showing the more 
important lines in the spectra of nearly all the 
known chemical elements 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

I ext-books of Physical Chemistry—Electrochemistry 
Part 1 General Theory By R A Lchfeldt, I) Sc, 
Pp vui + 268 (London Ixingmans, Green and Co , 
U)04 ) Price 55 

SirnPNTS of physical chi mistrv have to-day no cause 
to complain of a dearth of books upon the subject 
There are a considerable number of large volumes 
treating of this branch, nnd now wc have the senes of 
text-books edited by Sir William Ramsay The book 
under review is the second of the series, and has been 
entrusted to Dr Lehfeldt, who is well known as a 
worker on the physical side of elcclrochemistiy 
Dr Lehfeldt has not followed any hard or fast line 
laid down by previous writers upon the subject, and 
for this reason the book may be read with more than 
ordinary interest The book is divided into three 
chapters, which might perhaps better be designated 
parts 1 , u , and 111 Chapter 11 is written by Mr 
1 " S Moore, and deals with the relation of chemical 
constitution to conductivity This 1 hapter is very care¬ 
fully thought out and arranged, and the author has 
consulted the latest literature It deals, in the first 
place, with the relation of charge tarried to constitu¬ 
tion, this portion being really a repetition and enlarge¬ 
ment of what has already been dealt with in the 
previous chapter In fact, chapter 11 is to a certain 
extent an addendum to the first chapter, but it should 
in no wise be skipped by the student who desires to 
comprehend the bearing of electrochemistry on chemical 
problems Other points treated in this chapter are 
relation of the number of ions in solution to constitu¬ 
tion, pseudo acids and bases, amphoteric electrolytes, 
and <0 on 

Chapter i commences with a description of certain 
voltameters We would rather that the author had 
adopted the term coulommeter, because the instru* 
mentx are for measuring current and not potential. 
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although, of course, the author is only using the term 
commonly applied to these instruments 

Dr Lehfeldt then discusses the mechanism of 
electrolytes We are not sure what a certain school 
of chemists will say to the following rather didactic 
statement — 

n It was Arrhenius who first put forward reasons for 
supposing that an electrolyte might be largely, . . . 
dissociated in solution . . this view has gradually 

gained support from experiment since, and may be 
looked upon as thoroughly established 11 

Dr Kahlrnberg, for instance, would hardly sub¬ 
scribe to this statement In this chapter the author 
also deals, among other subjects, with the conductivity 
of the electrolyte, ionic velocities, and electrolysis in 
non-nqueous solutions 

The last chapter is devoted to the theory of chemico- 
electromotive force The section on thermodynamic 
theory and the calculation of electromotive force of a 
voltaic cell well repays perusal, as does the set lion on 
standard cells 

Dr Lehfeldt is thoroughly at home with his sub¬ 
ject; we are not, however, sure whether the average 
student will find the style very interesting Of course, 
a book of this kind cannot be read in a cursory Way, 
if it could, wc doubt whether it would be worth read¬ 
ing, but wc are of the opinion that it will be welcomed 
by all interested in the subject 

7 races of the Norse Mythology \n the Isle of Man 

By P M C Kermode Pp 30 (London Bem- 

rose and Sons, Ltd , 1904 ) Price 2s, 6 d 
In this work Mr Kermode, whose name is well known 
in connection with Manx archsology, has printed a 
lectuie delivered to the Antiquarian Souety of his 
native island in December of Idst year The Isle of 
Man contains a large number of cross-bearing grave¬ 
stones, which, as the inscriptions clearly show, belong 
to the period when the Scandinavian element was pre¬ 
dominant in the island It is not improbable that in 
some cases the symbols on these stones may refer to 
the old Scandinavian mythology rather than to 
Christian belief and legend, ana Mr Kermode has 
endeavoured to determine how far this is the case 
After a very brief sketch of the Scandinavian settle¬ 
ments in the west, and more especially in Man, a short 
account is given of some leading details of Lhe old 
Norse mythology as preserved in the Eddas Both 
here and in the following section an interest in the 
subject is sometimes more evident than familiarity 
with it 111 all its b e anngs It is, for example, quite 
erroneous to state that ** of the seven days of the week 
all but the first two arc called after Scandinavian 
gods ” liven on his o>vn lines, Mr Kermode cannot 
thus account for Saturday , and a closer studv of the 
old English forms w r ould have shown him the true 
origin of the other names The influence of the 
St andmaviin tongues on English has been ver) great, 
but it requires a close study of philology to decide the 
particular enses in which it appears 

The concluding section consists of a detailed de¬ 
scription oT the illustrations, under eight heads, and 
with references to the ten plates at the end of the 
booklet These are neatly executed, and exhibit 
tvpical specimens of Celtic crosses and ornamentation, 
ns well as the symbolic figures which Mr Kermode 
believes to represent subjects taken from the old 
mythology In many cases the expUhation he offers 
is extremely doubtful, as there is always an equal, if 
not gicater, possibility that the symbols are of 
Christian origin Thus, what Mr Kermode takes to 
be an eagle (=Suttung) pursuing a falcon ( = Odin), 
might equally well, for alL one can see, represent 
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Noah’s raven and dove The harper whom he 
identifies with the 11 gladsome Eggthdr 11 of V&luspd 
may just as well be King David; and If the fish is a 
Christian symbol on Plate X., why not also on 
Plate III,? In many of these cases it is probably 
hopeless to determine what the sculptor had in his 
mind, and there is no particular gain in making 
guesses at it. 

In minor points there is not always as much pre¬ 
cision as is desirable The Icelandic words and names 
are too frequently misprinted, while such equations as 
Hmkarr and nykr, Rig and Etrik, are evidence- of 
shaky philology Mr Kermode’s lecture, however, 
may be of service in helping to waken or encourage 
interest in that Scandinavian influence on Britain 
which is an important factor in the history of our 
country W \ CRAIGIF 

Eton Nature-study and Observational Lessons Part 11 

By M D Hill and \\ M Webb Pp xvi+174 

(London * Duckworth and Co , 1904 ) Price 3s 6 d 

net 

Part 11 of this book, like part 1 , is excellent That 
nature-stud^ as here recommended is educationally 
sound is btnond dispute What makes instruction so 
wearisome lo the learner is often, to put it plainly, 
the unceasing sound of the schoolmaster's voice 
What a bo\, if lie has any go in him, wants, is to do 
something for himself it would be best if he could 
make out everything unaided 11 I never tell my pupils 
anything,” once said a mathematician devoted to the 
maicutic method, and Hesiod quaintly remarks, 11 The 
best man of all is he who finds out everything for him¬ 
self " But this is hardly possible for us moderns, and 
the authors of this book are wise enough not to make 
a craze of a sound principle, In the chapters, to take 
examples, on earthworms, woodlice, the defensive 
armour of plants, and plants that have no flower, there 
is plenty of information given to stimulate interest. 
If the pupil is the right kind of boy, he will be keen 
to follow some of the lines of investigation pointed out 
Manv persons are led to the out-of-doors study of 
natural history by reading They want to see some of 
the wonderful things that naturalists have seen, not 
always to get them at second hand Indeed, lhe 
importance of reading in connection with observation 
should be insisted on Many boys, though full of zeal, 
never get beyond a very restricted field in natural 
history, because they will not read in order to discover 
how the little that they have learnt by the use of their 
own eyes finds its place in the vast accumulation of 
knowledge The observer should be a reader, and the 
reader an observer 

A great deal may be learnt by trying the experiments 
recommended in this book, c g by hatching trout eggs, 
bv keeping a fresh-water aquarium or an observatory 
hive of bees, by making a formicanum, by photograph¬ 
ing such things as birds and birds’ nests, But here a 
difliiult> arises At school, how is a boy to keep an 
observatory hive of bees or to hatch trout eggs? In 
Tact, some of the suggestions bring out sadly the limit¬ 
ations of school life Others, no doubt, arc quite 
possible But headmasters might well study a book 
like this If teaching is to proceed on a truer and 
more natural plan than hitherto, something must be 
done to remove existing restrictions 

The subjects for observation (eg a frog’s egg, a 
hen’s egg, the development of tadpole and chick, a 
silk worm, an opening flower) are well chosen The 
illustrations are all good Some of the photographs 
ought to induce boys to make their photography A help 
to accurate observation instead of a mere amusement. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by hit correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Forest-pig of Central Africa 

It may interest many of your readers to know that the 
“ forest-pig " heard of, Qt the same time as the okapi, by 
Sir Henry Stanley, and later on by Sir Harry Johnston, has 
at last been obtained and presented lo the National Museum 
by Mr R Memertzhagcn 

This gentleman first had news of it from the natives of 
Mount Kenya, and took great pains to secure a specimen, 
but only succeeded in obtaining pines of skin, from whiih 
no idea of its affinities could be gathered At last, howevei, 
in the Nandi horest, near the Virtoria Man/a, at an altitude 
of 7000 feet, he remvi'd two skulls, one quite peifett, and 
some further portions of skin 

These trophies show that the animal represents a most 
interesting new genus lonnnting the aberrant wart-hog 
(Fhacochxrus) with the more ordinary Suidv, such as Sus 
and Potumochxrus It agrees with the hrst named in the 
number of its incisors, and shows a tendency towards it in 
the development of the canines and the structure of the 
molars On the other hand, in the general proportions of 
the skull it is moie like Sus 

Altogether, if it cannot be called absolutely ancestral to 
I hacochasrus, it must at least be looked upon as represent¬ 
ing an early stage in the specialisation of that most remark¬ 
able type 

The animal itself is about as large as a wart-hog, and is 
well covered with long coarse blank hair 

it is proposed to be called HyJochoerus meincrtzhageni, 
and I hope to give a full description of it at an early 
meeting of the Zoological Society 

__ , , Oldfisld Thomas 

British Museum (Natural History), October 7 


Appeal for Cooperation in Magnetic and Allied Obacr 
vations during the Total Solar Eclipse of August 
3930, 1905 

Those who are in a position to take part in the above 
cooperative work are earnestly requested to make the 
necessary preparations and to put themselves in com¬ 
munication with the undersigned 

As this will be the best opportunity for some Lime to 
come to test and observe further the magnetic and electric 
phenomena which have been found to occur in connection 
with total solar eclipses, and as these phenomena are 
destined to play an important rdle in the theory of those 
variations of the earth's magnetism and electricity ascribed 
to outride forces, it is very much hoped that all countries 
through which or near which the belt of totality passes 
will organise and send in the field observing parties 

Owing to the minuteness of the expected magnetic effect, 
the burden of proof as to its association with the eclipse 
will largely consist, as in the two previous eclipses, in the 
connection of the times of the magnetic effects with the 
times of passage of the shadow cone at the various stations 
The observing parties, therefore, should be distributed at 
intervals along as much of the entire belt as possible 
The above is merely a preliminary notification of the work 
proposed. Fuller details and suggested directions to be 
followed will be given later L A Bauer 

Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, The Ontario 
Washington, D.C , U.S A. 


Instinct and Reason in Doge 

The following statements may be of interest to those of 
your reader! who have at times discussed the question of 
instinct and reason In doge 

A friend of mlqe was In a strange town, having with him 
an Irish terrier, Finding It necessary to fasten the dog up 
outside a house, he did so by tying it with a piece of cord 
©n coming out of the house he was just in time to see his 
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nwn dog being led away by a strange dog holding the coru 
in his mouth, having bitten it through My friend often 
takes this same terrier, together with a fox terrier, out with 
him when tailing He ties the fox terrier by a cord to the 
scraper , as often a*. not the Irish terrier bites through the 
cord and frees his friend 

My own fox teirier seldom if ever goes to the stables, 
and whilst I am absent from home for a few days remains 
in his usual place, but almost invariably on the day when 
I am expected bark he pays frequent visits to the stable, and 
is anxious to go with the carriage if he sees it being got 
rend) ; at all other times he is not willing to go witn the 
1 arriage unless 1 am in it On the two last occasions when 
I was exppited home the dog at ted as previously, but, in 
addition, jumped into the carriage ns soon as it wus brought 
out of Lhe coath-houst, a thing which he has never done 
before I' Y\ P 

October 8 


Misuse of Words and PhraBCB 

\a a constant reader of Nature and of papers read before 
silentihc societies, 1 have been struck by what seems to 
mo an mace.urate use of language by Fnglish men of science 
which is rarely chargeable upon Americans—which is, at 
any rare, at variance with American usage 1 wil! 
illustrate with the following examples — 

One star is hve light-years distant, another is twenty-five 
Iight-vears distant The Fnglish astronomer will say that 
the second is five times furthi r a way than the first 

A mass of aluminium weighs one pound , a mass of lead 
of equal si/e weighs something more than four pounds 
The English physicist will say that aluminium is more 
than four times lighter than lead 

Both expressions seem to me mrorrect and unworthy of 
a man of scienre who endeavours to express himself 
accurately In lhe one case he should say that one star 1* 
hve tunes aj far away ns the other In the other rase the 
whole expression is vicious Weight, heaviness, is an 
attribute of matter, lightness is absence, or deficiency, of 
weight To say that one article is a certain number of 
times lighter than another is like saying of two vessels 
unequally exhausted Of air that one is four times emptier 
than another 

It is good Fnglish—is it not?—to say that one article 
is twice as heavy as another If it is twice heavier, it is 
three times as heavy 

I submit this criticism of an Anglicism as an offset to 
some one of many criticisms of Americanisms 

Boston, USA E S 


NATURAL HISTORY ESSAYS' 

N the whole, Mr. Renshaw appears to have been 
well advised in re-issuing in book form the 
sixteen articles and lectures which constitute the 
volume before us, since several of them contain much 
important information with regard Lo species now 
verging on extinction, or which have been already 
exterminated, while all are eminently readable and full 
of interest Whether the author has quite done himself 
justice in the title he has chosen for his work may 
be open to question, seeing that all the articles relate 
to a single subject, namely, the mammals of Africa. 
Undoubtedly the most generally interesting and im¬ 
portant articles of the series are the two dealing with 
Lhe quagga and the blaauwbok, next to which may 
perhaps oe ranked those on the white rhinoceros, the 
pigmy hippopotamus, and the giraffe The book is 
abundantly illustrated with reproductions from photo- 
graphs, many of which, like the one here shown, are 
excellent examples of animal photography. 

While there is much to commend in the work before 
us, there are also matters with which to And fault In 
the first place, the author has not revised his articles 

1 “ Nitnril HiUory EinyB." By G Renihaw Pp ht+»8 iIIur- 
t rated (London and MnnchMtr , Shermtt and Hug fen, 1904 J Pika Oi. 
net 
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so as to bring them up to date A striking instance of 
this is afforded by the one on giraffes, which takes no 
notice of the new forms described in “ Animal I-ife “ 
for 1903, and in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society for the present year A minor instance is the 
statement (p 212) that Lhe aard-vark is represented 
in the exhibition galleries of the Natural History 
Museum by a specimen mounted in 1841, that speci¬ 
men having been removed considerably more than a 
>ear ago, and replaced by a new one Again, on 
p 56, Mr Renshaw repeats his statement that an 
antelope skull in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons is that of the extinct blaauwbok, whereas 
Mr O Thomas has expressly stated in the Field that 
it pertains U» the roan antelope If the author adheres 
to his nngin.il view, he should at least have attempted 
to refute the statement of an expert like Mr '1 humus 


misappropriation of the name Felts pardina (p 10) 16 
the ocelot, of which the proper title is F pardahs, 
pardma being the appellation of the Spanish lynx* In 
popular works the use of scientific names should, in 
our opinion, be mostly avoided, but if they are u»ed 
they should be correct, a transposition of names like 
the above is every bit ns bad as calling a lion a tiger 1 
Another example of the necessity for care in the em¬ 
ployment of scientific names in works of this nature 
occurs on p. 133 In one sentence on that page we 
find the name Rhtnoceros antiquitaUs, and later on the 
title “woolly rhinoceros,“ but Lhere is nothing to 
indicate to tne uninitiated that these denote one and 
the same animal 

If only the author had paid a little more attention 
to the revision of his articles he might have converted 
a very interesting volume into a really valuable record 



of the past history of several extinct and 
w aning forms R L 


l)k \ ELOPMENl S OF THRKA-COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 1 

II 

H AVING obtained the three colour records 
it remains to use them for locating the 
colour in the production of the final print If 
the coloured lights are to be added, as in 
Ives’s chromoscope, then a transparency is 
made from each colour record (which is, of 
tourse, a negative), and eich transparent is 
made to furnish light of a similar colour to 
that of which it is the record If the colours 
aie to be superposed, as when they are printed 
one over the other, or when coloured tn^ns- 
parencie*. ire made and superposed in’ijte 
method of making coloured lantern-slides, 
then a complementary colour to that of each 
record must be used, because the absorptions 
are added instead of* the lights In the 
chromoscope the odours are 111 the form of 
screens, they remain in the instrument, and 
therefore arc provided once for all In the 
other cases they are stains or injfs, and an 
amount is used up in the production of each 


A further instant e of what may be called 
“ opinion ism M on the part of an amateur is a Horded 
by the case of the quagga in the Natural History 
Museum, which Mr Renshaw, in opposition to the 
museum luthonties, believes to be one which was 
brought to London m 1831 The evidence indicates, 
on the contrary, that this specimen is without doubt 
one received bv the Zoological Society jn September, 
1^58, whuh died, or was killed, in June, 1864, 
and was acquired by the museum in July of the same 
J' ^r, as is indicated by its register number (64 723) 
Lqualh erroneous, unfortunately, is the statement on 
p it) 1 that the Amsterdam quagga was a Knowsley 
Menagerie speesnen, as has been pointed out in a 
iu'int issue of the PZS Per contra, Mr Renshaw 
is lo be credited with pointing out that the quagga 
depicted in “ Wood’s Natural History” is one of the 
spenmens living in the 11 Zoo 11 during the ’sixties, 
since the hgurr indicates an animal clearly identical 
with those represented in the “ Knowsley Menagerie,” 
and thus serves to identify the quaggrffe of the ’sixties 
with those figured in older w'orks, which have been 
thought fo^be different The reference to a statement 
made in ifloi as to the protective nature of the mark¬ 
ing* of the zebra (p 165) is likewise a point on which 
-the author is to be congratulated 

Reverting to errors, we may direct attention to the 


print, they arc therefore used in quantity 
In the choice of inks and stains, the perfection 
of colour is only a matter of degree, and those 
colours that most nearly approach perfection may not 
be suitable otherwise The best colours may be (and 
in some cases are) fugitive, so that for practical 
purposes an inferior colour has to be used If the 
colour is perceptibly different from the theoretical tint, 
then Lhe colour records must be adjusted to make the 
best of the available colours When the colours are 
superposed, as in printing on paper, at least two of 
the three inks must be made of transparent colours, or 
obviously the top colour would hide those beneath 
This last matter is, as Hubl remarks, one of the most 
important difficulties in trichromatic work, and, he 
adds, the colour last printed will always predominate 
over those previously applied Hubl, in his treatise, 
describes how to select the inks bv means of his circular 
spectrum colour scheme, and how to mitigate the 
errors due to the defects of the selected colours, chiefly 
by retouching and by setting off one defect against 
another The inks may be selected also by the use 

I 11 The Water-Colour Drawing* of J M W Turner, R A In the 
National Gallery 11 By T. A Cook Pp vl +16 end ]B pletea, (London 
Canell end Co , Ltd T 1904 ) Price 3 guinea* net 

*’ Three-Colour Photography H By A F von Hubl Toranljied by 
H o, Klein Pp 14B, (London 1 A W Pentose, Lid , 1004.) 

II Photography hi Colour* 11 By R C. Bay ley. end. edition. Pp 151. 
(London , lliffe. Ltd u 1904 ) Price 1/ net 

Continued from p 533 
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of Abney colour sensitometers, or by spectroscopic 
methods, but it is not sufficient to judge of the colour 
by the eye alone. It 19 necessary that the colours shall 
not only lqok right, but that they shall be right when 
analysed spectroscopically Each colour is used, not 
so much for its own sake, as to give the proper tints 
when the light it reflects or transmits is mixed with 
the light from the other colours 

But supposing that the inks or stains selected were 
theoretically perfect in colour, and perfectly trans¬ 
parent, so that when superposed the lowest produced 
its full effect, it still remains to sec that each is laid on 
in its due proportion, for if one is in error the whole 
will be thrown out, and what should be neutral greys 
will be tinted with colour And there is still another 
difficulty to consider The gradation produced by the 
same treatment of a sensitive plate generally becomes 
more steep as the wave-length of the light used in¬ 
creases This is ccrlamly the rule, though there mav 
be exceptions to it Therefore, if the pink, yellow, and 
blue inks art properly proportioned to give .1 neutral 
black where the colours are in full quantity, the greys 
may be expected to be bluish, and in the lighter lolours 
there may be expected a deficiency of red lo over¬ 
come these difficulties, some have sought to use four, 
or even five, colours instead of three, and others liavr 
used □ fourth plate with black ink to give the blacks 
and greys, removing from the plate those parts whrre 
pure colours are required Obviously, the use of 
additional printing plates is a confession that the Ihree- 
10lour process cannot be worked on the theoretical 
lines, but such variations as these do not appear lo be 
at all generally adopted 

There are many methods by which the three colours 
may be brought together to make the final picture 
The simplest of all, both theoretically and practically, 
and at the same time perhaps the most perfect and 
therefore the most beautiful, appears to be the pro¬ 
duction of transparencies by the superposition of 
gelatine reliefs produced from the colour records, each 
appropriately stained by immersion in a suitable dye 
solution There is nothing to regulate the depth of 
colour to which each relief should be stained but the 
judgment of the worker, and the fact that the greys 
and blacks of the original should be untmted by colour 
in the reproduction A relief may be more highly 
coloured by a further immersion in the dye solution, 
or lightened by immersion in water 

For printing on paper, either the collotype process, 
lithography, or typographic blocks may be employed 
Some very excellent work has been done by the first 
of these methods, but m both collotype and lithography, 
as already stated, it is difficult to regulate, to a nicety, 
the amount of ink applied, and the successful im¬ 
pressions generally form only a small proportion of the 
whole The process that is the most used, and that 
certainly at the present is thp most suitable, consists 
in printing from typographic blocks as ordinary letter- 
press is printed, The photographic production of 
blocks from half-tone negatives is practised to so 
great an extent, and the machinery for letterpress 
printing is so perfect, that uniformity is more easily 
secured by this than by other methods In pointing out 
the advantages of this process, Colonel Hubl states 
that it gives a better blending of the colours, and that 
the inks are not brought into contact with water so 
that they remain pure, and as the paper remains dry 
during the printing a better register is secured 
But the process has its own defects—Hub! says that 
41 the gradation is limited And incorrect, 1 ’ and that 
11 the final result depends more on the clever work of 
the retoucher than on the perfection of the photographic 
pegativC ” This last statement conveys, perhaps, 
rather an exaggerated view of the facts of the case * 
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The dots in the impression from a half-tone block 
arc, as is well known, in lines, as determined by the 
ruling of the screen that is placed in front of the plate 
when the grained negative is made Now when lines 
at regular intervals cross each other at n small angle 
a pattern is produced known as .1 “ moire ” or “ water¬ 
ing 11 effect, from its similarity to the appearance of 
“ watered ” silk I he effect can easily be seen by 
looking through two pieces of muslin superposed with 
the threads not quite parallel Two rows of park rail- 
mp, if near enough, will often show it, the railings 
in each row being parallel to each other, but not quite 
parallel to those 111 the other row In superposing 
three impressions from blocks made by means of cross- 
lined screens, it is important to avoid anv approach to 
parallelism of any sit of lines or rows of dots with any 
other, espoci ill) is regards the relative positions of 
the red and blue impressions, as these are darker than 
Ihe yellow, and therefore 1 more conspicuous It is 
obvious that if the screen used has its crossing lines 
.it right angles, the three impressions will give six sets 
of lines, and an angle of 30° between each and (he 
next if the angles of crossing are kept equal Circular 
lined screens mounted in aluminium oils, so that th< v 
lan be rotated to any desired angle with precision, die 
much used in \mcru,i and are coming into use hen 
\ common method, which is being superseded ■ by 
the urcul ir much, is to use two rectangular 
screens, oni of which is ruled at such angles 
Lhat, by turning it round from back to front, it givi s 
the rulings in the third position Other methods 
are sometimes used for the purpose, for the shape of 
the aperture in the diaphr igm affects the character of 
the dots, and it is possible to use a slit diaphragm .ind 
lOt.ite the lens thaL carries it But the most notable 
variation in the preparation of the blocks is to get rid 
of the lines, or even rows of dots, altogether, by using 
mi irregular grained screen Of the many attempts 
that have been made in this direction, the one that 
seems to offer thp greatest promise of surersS is 
Wheeler's " metrograph “ screen, in which an 
irregular wavy surface of the glass gi\es the roncin- 
trations of the light required 
There is one matter in connection with three-colour 
printing by means of half-tone blocks lhat some- 
lunes presents a difficulty to the minds of those who 
have a slight acquaintance with the subject, md 
certainly is not altogether without effect, namely, the 
fact that the dots of the different colours ire sometimes 
superposed and sometimes side by side, according to 
accident in printing This difference is not Very 
important, The colours are arranged on the sup¬ 
position that they are superposed If otheiwisi, much 
the same tint results, but it is mixed with white, be¬ 
cause the result is the sum of the lights instead of the 
sum of the absorptions Hut if the dots wen com¬ 
pletely superposed, then there would be a greater area 
of white paper between the dots, and the while light 
from this source doubtless about compensates for the 
other Perhaps, in the circumstances, the juxta¬ 
position is advantageous., as the tendency for the ink 
last applied to show more coivpicuoush than the 
others would not hold in this case 

A notable example of the excellence that is now 
possible bv three-colour typographic printing may be 
seen in “The Water-Colour Drawings of J M W 
Turner, R A a selection of fifty-eight subjects, pub¬ 
lished by Messrs Cassell and Company, the reproduc¬ 
tions being made by Messrs Andre and Sleigh at their 
works at Bushey In such a case the question that, 
is naturally asked is, Are the colours of the reproduo 
tioris similar to those of the original? Of course 
they are not the same pigments—-this Is not in¬ 
tended ; the only aim of the printer is to give colours 
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that cannot be distinguished from Lhe original 
by simple obsecration Mr Theodore Andrea 
Cook, in his preface to the volume, refers to 
“ mechanical accuracy, assisted and improved by skil¬ 
fully delicate and reverentially careful handiwork , 11 and 
thus sums up the position according to the facts of 
the case. The colours are not accurate by reason of 
the fact that the printing blocks are made by photo* 
graphic means, although this may be claimed for the 
drawing—that is, the outline. In describing the 
process of three-colour printing, we have endeavoured 
to show how that Imperfection and compromise qualify 
every step of the work It 15 therefore necessary to 
examine the first proof by critically comparing it 
with the original, and then to make such alterations 
as are required in the three printing plates, by 
re-etching wholly or partially, by hand engraving, 
burnishing, and similar methods, continuing to make 
proofs and effect the needed changes until the differ- 
ences are eliminated At Messrs Andr£ and Sleigh's 
this examination and hand work are carried out by 
trained artists, as distinguished, that is, from photo¬ 
graphers and printers, and it is to the scrupulous care 
bestowed upon this adjustment of the plates by hand 
that the perfection of the prints depends lhe justi¬ 
fication lies in the result, and, whatever may be said 
for or against any principle of work, it is by the 
practical result only that it can, at present, be finally 
judged If a copyist were to paint a copy of a picture, 
we should naturally seek the opinion of eminent 
painters as to the merits of the copy Three-colour 
reproductions put forward as these are must naturally 
be judged in the same way, and it is a source of gratifi¬ 
cation to all interested in the technics of three-colour 
work to know that these reproductions have received 
the warm approval of many of our best known painters 
But it is easy to believe that there is room for a little 
difference of opinion, and that a critical comparison 
with the originals would reveal possibilities oF improve¬ 
ment Such have been pointed out, and presumably 
no three-colour work will ever be done for which 
absolute faultlessness can be rightly claimed But 
there is a possibility of error even in this criticism. 
For as the reproduction is not done in the same pig¬ 
ments as the original it follows that the effect of a 
difference of illumination will not be the 9ame on 
both If the reproduction were perfect as compared 
with the original by ordinary good daylight, there 
would probably be differences noticeable to a trained 
eye if they were compared on a dull day; and this prob¬ 
ability must exist however the copy is made if the pig¬ 
ments used are different from those in the origincd. 
Moreover, no work in colour appears as it is 
intended to unless it is illuminated by the light by 
means of which it was produced or a quite similar 
light, and this is a physical law which must ever 
obtain 

There have been a few attempts to simplify the three- 
colour process by the use of one screen only, the three 
colours being arranged upon it. Perhaps the best 
known of these is due to Prof Joly, who arranges his 
colours in triple parallel lines. The most recent, and 
the boldest in its conception, has only just been pub¬ 
lished by Messrs Lumidre, They sort out from potato 
starch granules from o 015 to 002 mm in diameter, 
and colour separate lots of these red, green, and violet 
respectively. When quite dry the coloured granules 
are mixed in such proportions that the mass appears 
grey, with no predominance of either colour, and a 
waxed glass is coated with them to form a layer only 
one granule -thick. To prevent the interstices from 
passing white light, they are filled up with a fine black 
powder. There is next applied a varnish which has 
vs nearly as possible the same refractivity as the starch, 
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By this means is obtained an irregular-grained triple¬ 
colour screen. To prepare it for producing the picture 
it is coated with a suitably sensitised emulsion. The 
plate is exposed through the glass, developed, the silver 
image dissolved away, and the remaining silver salt 
reduced io the metallic state to form the image. Thus 
is obtained the completed transparency It is obvious 
that if such plates ready for exposure were supplied 
commercially, the making of coloured transparencies 
would be much more simple than when three negatives 
and three prints have to be made There must be 
many practical difficulties to surmount in the prepar¬ 
ation of such compound plates, and, as in all cases of 
three-colour work, the process must at present be 
judged by the results that it yields rather than by the 
apparent soundness or otherwise of the theories upon 
which it is based 

The small volume by Mr R. Child Bayley forms a 
good introduction to the subject of colour photography, 
as it is written in such simple language that it may be 
11 understood and followed by any reader, even by one 
without the slightest acquaintance with photography, ” 
as the author states in his preface At the same time 
sufficient formulae and precise details are given for the 
practical working of tnose processes that are within 
the experimental possibilities of the photographer. 

Chapman Jones 


NOTES. 

The French physicians and surgeons who are visiting 
London arrived on Sunday On Monday the president and 
council of the Royal College of Surgeons received the 
visitors, who were shown the collections in the museum. 
Parties have during the past three days visited the principal 
hospitals, general and special, the physiological laboratories 
of the University of London and the laboratories of the 
Cancer Research Fund, the Lister Institute, the Middlesex 
Hospital cancer department, the pathological laboratory of 
the County Council Asylum at Cl aybury, and the London 
School of Tropical Medicine Receptions have been given 
by the editors of the Lancet , Dr. and Mrs. Dundas Grant, 
and the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of London and Mrs Butlin On Wednesday night the 
visit was brought to a close by a banquet at the Hotel 
Cecil 

The Government of the Federated Malay States has 
decided to establish an agricultural department in Malay, 
and has appointed Mr J B Carruthers, the Government 
mycologist and assistant director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Ceylon, to be director of agriculture and Govern¬ 
ment botanist The Federated Malay States have an area 
of more than 35,000 square miles, and the agricultural 
potentialities are very promising Large areas are being 
planted with rubber plants, and sugar and eocoanuts are 
extensively cultivated There are two botanic gardens and 
a rubber experiment station in the Malay States, and all 
three are, we understand^ to be administered by the new 
department 

On October 6 the Antarctic relief ship Morning arrived 
at Plymouth from Lyttelton after an absence of about two 
and a half years, 

The first monthly general meeting of the new session 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers will be held 
on Friday, October ai A paper by Mr R. M.' ReUson on 
M A Scientific Investigation Into the Possibilities of Gas 
Turbines " will be read and discussed. * 
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According to the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
ChronicU, Dr Laveran, of the Pasteur Institute, has dis¬ 
covered a remedy for sleeping sickness, and has already tried 
it With success upon animals previously Inoculated with the 
disease 

At the meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society on 
Wednesday, October 19, a demonstration entitled 11 The 
Reconstruction of a Fossil Plant " will be given by the 
president, Dr Dukmfield H Scott, F.R S. 

A Reuter telegram from Tan? states that a radiographic 
station has been opened at Ushant for the purpose of com¬ 
municating with ships at sea The station will transmit 
messages from the mainland, and will receive messages for 
addresses in France, Algeria, Tunis, Monaco, and Andorra 

The Chemist and Druggist states that a congress of 
ihemiBtry and pharmacy, organised under the auspices of 
the Pharmaceutical Association of Li£ge and the Chemical 
Society of Belgium, will be held in connection with the 
International Exposition to be held at Lidge in July, 1905 
Communications should be addressed to one of the secre¬ 
taries, M J Raymond, 16 Place des Carmes, Li&ge, or 
M J Wauters, 83 rue Souveraine, Brussels 

The Childhood Society announces that a course of four 
public lectures will be delivered at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, W , on Ihursday evenings at 8 pm The 
dates, subjects, and lecturers are —on October 20, discussion 
on physical deterioration, to be opened bv Mr E W 
Brabrook, C B , on October 27, ph}steal condition of work¬ 
ing class children, by Dr, T J Macitamara, M P , on 
November 10, mental hygiene in childhood, by Dr T B 
Hyslop, and on November 24, education of girls, by Miss 
M. E Findlay 

The session of the London Srhool of Tropical MediLine 
was opened on Friday last with an inaugural address by 
Sir Charles Bruce, G C M G , ex-Governor of Mauritius, 
Sir John Craggs presiding 5 ir Charles Bruce detailed 
some of his experiences in the colonies, and gave interest¬ 
ing particulars, from the layman’s point of view, of tropical 
diseases with which he had rome in contact, notably the 
remarkable outbreaks of malaria and of surra in Mauritius. 
Sir Patrick Manson, m the course of proposing a vote of 
thanks, directed attention to the munificence of Sir John 
Craggs in giving a scholarship and prize to the school, and 
expressed a hope that funds for endowment might soon be 
forthcoming 

In the October number of the Century Magazine Mr 
Gilbert Grosvenor, in an article entitled 41 Inoculating the 
Ground,” describes the method of preparing and using the 
cultures of nitrifying micro-organisms which are now being 
employed as fertilisers under the name of nitragin, photo¬ 
graphs are given of two plots side by side, one of which 
had been planted with inoculated and the other with un¬ 
inoculated seeds, also of the average plants from each plot 
There is a surprising difference between the two, the crop 
from the inoculated plot being much the more luxuriant, 
and Mr. Grosvenor expresses the opinion that there u not 
a section of the United States which will not profit by the 
use of nitragin 

* > 

The New York correspondent of the Lancet announces 
that the Bureau of Chemistry of the National Department 
of Agriculture Is about to establish a laboratory In New 
York for the examination of Imported foods and the detec¬ 
tion of adulterations and imperfections. The occasion 
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which led the national authorities to Create this laboratory 
was t\ie result of a recent investigation which proved that 
in the last two months three shiploads of food products 
imported into New York were returned to the ports whence 
they came on account of the adulterations found The new 
law requiring a thorough examination of the food products 
imported into the United States is being rigidly enforced, 
and this new laboratory is a proof that the investigation 
is to be on a large scale 

We have seen with regret the announcement of the death 
of Mrs Isabella Bishop, the well known traveller and author, 
at the age of seventy-two, Mrs Bishop was the eldest 
daughter of the Kev Edward Bird, and became a traveller 
on account of her continued ill-health A visit to Prime 
Edward Island resulted in her first book of travel Later 
sea voyages were ordered to the Mediterranean, America, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and Miss Bird returned by way 
of the Sandwich Islands, where she spent borne months, and 
she also visited the Rocky Mountains, describing her 
adventures in two books which were published in 1873 and 
1874 Miss Bird next began her travels m the Fast She 
seems to have been the first Luropean woman who made Her 
wav into the heart of Japan, and her “ Unbeaten 1 racks 
in Japan n (1880) records her experiences Her “ Journeys 
in Persia and Kurdistan,” in two volumes, appeared in 
1892—the year when she was elected the first lady fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Souety—and ” Among the 
Tibetans ” in 1894 1 ° 1 ^9^ she published an interesting 

collection of photographs which she had herself taken in 
western China and Korea Her travels in Korea, Siberia, 
and China lasted for three years, and their results nre 
shown in 11 Korea and her Neighbours ” (1898) Since then 
have appeared from her pen ” The Yangtse Valley and 
Beyond " (1899), and 11 Pictures from China " (1900) 

Prof Friedrich Ratzel, whose death occurred on 
August 9, was one of the foremost in the band of ardent 
geographical students who have done so much, on the 
Continent at least, to win for their subject recognition, both 
as a valuable intellectual discipline and as a fundamental 
part of the training of all who aspire to a leading place in 
public affairs While not confining himself to any one 
branch of the subject, it is as an exponent of the geography 
of man that Ratzel will be principally remembered By his 
development and clearer definition of the principles 
enunciated by Carl Ritter and his school, of the influence 
exercised throughout human history by natural environ¬ 
ment, he may almost be said to have created a new depart¬ 
ment of study, which, under the sompwhat clumsy name 
of anthropogeography, has taken a Arm hold in the 
educational curricula not only of Germany, but of France 
and other European countries, while his influence has like¬ 
wise been felt, if in a less degree, in our own country 
Brought up as an apothecary’s assistant, Ratzel seized every 
opportunity of improving his scientific knowledge, zoology 
being in these early days his favourite study But it was 
as a travelling correspondent (1869-^5) in central and 
southern Europe, in the United States, Mexico, and the 
West Indies that his geographical leanings first found 
scope, the utilisation of which brought him eventually, as 
university professor, to the distinguished chair at Leipzig, 
where for the rest of his life he continued to exercise a 
predominant Influence on the progress of higher geo¬ 
graphical education in Germany In addition to hia 
41 Anthropogeographie,' 1 by which he is perhaps best known, 
Ratzel was the author of important works on the United 
States, on the races of man, and on political geography 
from the comparative standpoint 
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IN its September issue, the Fteld Naturalists' Quarterly 
publishes the first two of a icnes of plates (reproduced from 
photographs) illustrative of the development of the frog 
Among the other contents, we may allude to an illustrated 
article by Miss O Hill on the acquisition of a portion of 
Ullswater for ihe nation, and to the fifth part of Mr J I- 
Kershaw’s " The Naturalist in China," which is illustrated 
with exquisite portraits of the “ rambird ” and the Chinese 
frnncolin 

The South-East* rn Naturalist for the current year con¬ 
tains Mr F W RudlerN presidential address to the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies, in which, after allusion 
to severll points connected with the geology of the district, 
reference 19 made to the future of these and similar bodies 
Now that many local societies have been relieved of the 
ruslodv and up-keep of their museums by the county 
councils, it has been suggested that their work is practical!) 
over, and that they should prepare for windmg-up their 
affairs With 1 his the president does not agree, pointing out 
that local societies have plrnlv to Ho in cataloguing the 
natural history and archzrolngii al products of their lespnhve 
districts, to say nothing of ipi aiding the meteorology I he 
volume includes notes on the Lepulupler.i of mid-Krnt In 
Captnm Savile Reid, and n list of localities for uncommon ' 
plants bv Mr W II (iriflm 

Paris n iml 111 of the thirty-second volume of Ciegcn- 
bnur's “ Morphologist lies Jnhrbuch " contain several im¬ 
portant papers on v erti brale morphology In the first of 
these Dr k Kjellbei g reopens the question of ^he hbninlugv 
of the various rk merits in the articular rftgtop of the, jaw 
of mammals and sauropsidans, devoting speual attention to 
the meniscus of curtilage found between the mandibular 
condyle and the glenoid cavity of the squamosal in many 
mammals Ihe author considers that the quadrate of 
siuropsidans represents the incus of mammals, and the 
articular of the former the malleus of the latter 1 he 
mammalian meniscus is, on the other hand, to a great 
degree a new element, since it is formed by the cutting off 
of the upper part of the external pterygoid muscle as it 
passes between the jaw-.irticulation to the malleus (its con¬ 
nection in the Sauropsida being with the articular) In 
another article Dr A Schumann points out the itinuus 
parallelism between the osteology of ihe hind-leg nf the 
jerboa and that of birds In a third Prof H Dexler describes 
the histology of the central nervous system of ungulates, 
while 111 a fourth Messrs Heisthinann and Dlendiger discuss 
the cribriform bones of the nasal cavity of mammals A hfth 
article, by Dr U Bohi, is devoted to the study of the 
visceral cavity and genital appendages of the salmon 

In the third part of vol Ixwu, of the Zeitschrifi fur 
wissinschaftUche Zooloj* u? Mr L Freund describes m detail 
the n&reology of the flippers of the dugong as displayed in 
" sciograph ’’ picture*, of which several are reproduced in 
the plates accompanying the article It has long been 
known that the carpus of the adult consists of three large 
bones Of the two in rhe hrst row, ihe one is now shown I 
to consist of the fused rndiale and intermedium, and the | 
other of the ulnart plus the pisiform and the fifth curpale, 
the distal bone being composed of the four inner rarpalia 
In the manati the reduction of the carpus has been carried 
to a less extent, the radiate being in some instances distinct 
from the intermedium, while in other cases in which these 
two bones are fused the Tour inner carpalia remain Separate 
Studies in the ollgothfete worms by Mr A Ditlevsen, and 
investigations into che development of the eye or the bee 
bv Mir O Dickel, complete the contents of this number 
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In the fourth and concluding number of the came volume 
special reference mav be made to a richly illustrated article 
by Dr E Mascha on the minute structure and development 
of the fiighr-fcather5 of birds It is specially noteworthy 
that celk of two types are found in the medulla of the 
quills, those of one type being very common, while those 
of the second occur in the owls and the nightjars—a feature 
confirming the nlliume or these two groups, Elaborate 
diagrams of the different types of feather-structure character- 
I istir of various groups illustrate the memoir 

A I'HicF list uf botanical apparatus has be^n recently re¬ 
ceived from Messrs Gallenkamp, bun Stretr, Finsbury 
Square The apparatus required for plant physiology is a 
special feature, and the various pieces have been prepared 
in xccordance with Detnier’s practical book A particularly 
useful item is a standard barometer which is priced at 
if js tid , working on the I’ortin principle 

Ihe latest number of the Records of the Botanical Survey 
nf India, vol 111 , No i, contain* an account bj t nptain 
A 1 (.age of lIn 1 vegetation of the district of Minbu, in 

l p|M r Burma 1 he di*triLt shows three distinct legions, 

1 mountainous /one of the Amc m Yomahs and parallel 
ridges, an alluvial licit fringing the lnwaddv most of 
which is under culliwinon, and an intermediate desert zone, 
which lie* between rhr iwo former Ihe systematic census 
is confined to the plants collected un an expedition which 
only extended o\pi one month A list of ecoromu and 
medicinal plants is ippendid 

The exact nature and purpose of the spines which 
bristle on the surface of so mnny Cactacef and similar 
vruphytes must have puzzled many observers and have not 
been satisfactorily determined Br Darbishire takes up 
this subject in the 4nnals of Botany (July), and bases his 
view'* on an investigation of MamiUana t'longatn His 
conclusions do not coinride with previous explanation*, but 
he gives reasons for maintaining that the tubercle, from 
which the bpmes arise, represents a leaf base, and possibly 
also a pirt of the stem, while the spines are modified portions 
of the leaf-blade, and act as a paraheltode or screen against 
excess of sunlight 

| We have received from the Deutsche Seewarte the results 
of motporolngiral observations made at selected stations for 
the lustrum ilikjb-igoo, and for the twenly-fivp venrs 1876- 
| iqoo The results for each lustrum, from 187b to i8q 5, 
have been previously published ; the present volume differs 
I from those which hav! already appeared bv giving the dates 
' on which the extreme values were observed A table has 
also been added showing the average number of days in 
each month, and for each station, on which the rainfall has 
exceeded 02 mm (0008 inch) The work is a valuable 
contribution to the climatology of the German Empire 

At the jubilee meeting of the Central Meteorological 
Office of Vienna on October 26, 1901, the Minister nf Public 
Instruction promised that the meteorological results of the 
previous fifty years should be published in a monumental 
work, giving an exhaustive representation of the climate 
uf the various parts of the Austrian Empire The first 
portion, dealing with the climatology of Lower Austria, 
has been published by the Vienna Meteorological Office, 
and has been prepared by Hofrath Dr Hann, formerly 
director of the Austrian Meteorological Service, to 
serve as a pattern for th$ future discussion, on 
a un/form plan, o( the meteorology of the fifteen other 
provinces It IS obvjdyfc that .sucha gigantic work would 
be beyond the powers of any tine 1 individual, and it is also 
desirable'that thd discussions relating to various districts 
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should be prepared by persons who have lived in them ind 
thave made special studies at the varied conditions nr 
Cellmate. Undoubtedly no meteorologist living could be 
found who is better qualified thin Or Hnnn, whose 
laborious works are well known to our readers, to prepare 
a pattern for the guidance of the persons undertaking the 
subsequent parts H19 memoir embraces 104 pages 1 (in¬ 
terning fifty years' monthly and yearly means qf different 
localities, a general summary, and specrtl discussions of 
the more important phenomena 1 he work is in every 
respect worthv of the very high reputanon of it*, author 

An interesting note on the form of Britain, us described 
by Tacitus, is contributed to the Lombardy Rmduonti 
(xxxvu , 16) by Prof Giovanni Ferrara, who cunsideis 
that, Df all the Romans, Tacitus had the clearest ideas us 
to the configuration of our island, und Lhat Ptolemy 's ni ip 
was Lo a large extent founded on Ills descriptions 

Prof Luigi Gvhua, writing in the Lumburdv ivou/i- 
conti , (2) xxxvu , iti, discusses the pioblem of mulling 
chemistry lor technical purposes in Itulv, und stionglv sup¬ 
ports the recent resolutions proposed at the I cirin longriss 
of 1902 by Prof ( HnniTT'ftro urging thi Government to 
provide mstiuction in technical chemistiy, in addinon to the 
existing university instruction of a more Ihenrelicul 
character 

The learning of modern languagis is of such importance 
to science workers that interest attaches to ProT Charles C 
Ayer’s paper on the subject in the Lniveixity of Colorado 
studies The .tuthoi considers that the ability to sp»>uk 
a foreign language fluently depends very largely on a kind 
of dramatic instinct or power of inul'Mion winch seems to 
project the speaker into a new and foreign personality, and 
he instances the case of Americans who return from u com¬ 
paratively shorL residence in England, lpttei perfect in the 
English pronunt lation, vocabulary, phrascl intonation, and 
English manner gcn«iullv 

What is the "Codex Atlanticus is a question which 
Signor Luca Beltrami answers in a paper reprinted from 
I ettura, and published at the office* of the ( or run della 
Sera at Milan I he name has been given to one of the 
most interesting works of Leonardo da Vinci, on account 
of its resemblance in form to an atlas In 1(137 it was 
given to the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and a reprint has 
now been produced under the auspius of the Reale Acm- 
denna dei Liniei, of which Messrs Hoepli, of Milan, have a 
few copies still 111 their hands The thirty-five parts occupy 
more than 130a pages, and contain 1384 hehotype illus¬ 
trations, many of them in colours The edition was limited 
to 280 copies, the first of which was presented to President 
Loubet on his visit to Milan The work of transcription 
was undertaken by Dr Giovanni Piumati, and an interest¬ 
ing feature of the first part is the preface, written by the 
late Prof Francesco lirioschi, describing the history of the 
"Codex” from the death of Leonardo da Vinci to thi 
present date 

M Charles FArv describes in the September part of the 
Journal de Physique a convenient form of telescope pyro¬ 
meter for measuring temperatures between 500° and 1200° 
The heat rays are concentrated by a silvered ctfnsave mirror 
upon a thermo-couple placed at its focus, the reading of a 
galvanometer connected with the thermo-couple gives the 
temperature, and the instrument is so designed that the 
indication’s are independent of the dimensions of the source 
of heat and Its distance 
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Tiie Vugu*l number of the Physual Rtvuw contains an 
interesting notp bv Mr W Coblentz on the infra-red 
absorption «pertrum of selenium Whereas commercial 
selenium, which contain* sulphur, gives immediately after 
fusion and re-solidiluation an absorption which rapidly and 
reguNrly increases from ifi to 14**, after two days it showa 
nearly a constant transmission throughout the whole of the- 
same range This peculiar change in transparency is not 
observed with pure selenium, as the same transmission 
curves are obtained immediately after solidification and 
after an interval of thirty days It is a striking fact that 
the transmission curves of sulphur are totally different in 
character from those of selenium 

A FArm by Mr F E Hackett on the photometry of the 
n-rays, which is published as pari \ ol vol Mil of the 
Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society, appears at a 
verv opportune moment In view of the failure of Profs 
Rubens and Luminer to reproduce M Blondlot'* results, 
ami Prof R W Wood's strictures on the methods hitherto 
employed in their investigation, a method for their quanti- 
titive measurement becomes partuulaily worthv of notice 
Mr JlackHl has studied the variation of sensitiveness over 
the retina when habituated to darkness, and claims to have 
eliminated in this way all subjective variation Ihe method 
of measurement, adopted shows that whilst the n-rnvs 
Pin it I eel b\ unanne.iled glass cause an increase of approxi¬ 
mately 10 prr rent in Lhe brightness of a phosphorescent 
sueen^ the increase produced h\ a silent tuning fork is very 
^iiiall, being about 3 per rent T hp experiments desuibed 
ire statf&d fq be of such a nature that any person without 
spei ial training with a little pitienie nlav reproduce I hem 

I\ the August number of the Physical Review Mr K K 
(vuthe has made a comparative study of the various Lvpes 
of silver voltameters which are used for measuring the 
strength of electrical currents From the measurements 
which are recorded it appears that there are two distinct 
classes of silver voltameters, one class including the ordimry 
tvpe and Leduc’s modification, the other Richard’s and lhe 
1 large anode ” type* lhe voltameters of the second class 
give a deposit weighing about 005 per cent less than lhat 
given by the first class It appears that in those types of 
voltameters in which the anode is enveloped merely by filter 
paper or muslin, the heavy liquid surrounding the anode 
penetrates through ind reaches the kathode, depositing there 
1 complex silver ion As u consequent r, the observed m- 
1 reasc in weight is greater than that corresponding with the 
tiue electrochemical equivalent of silver In Richard's volt¬ 
ameter and the “ large anode " modi fit Rlicm, the deposition 
of a complex ion is prevented by surrounding the anode 
cvith a porous pot so as to exclude contact between the 
anode-liquid and lhe kathode As in tbi« *»se the variation 
m the amount deposited bv the same current in various 
experiments does not exceed 1 in 10,000, if is* recommended 
that, in future, the “ legal ’’ form 0/ silver voltameter 
should be superseded by the improved form A re-determin- 
ation of the electrochemical equivalent of silver gave a 
mean value of 1 11683 mg per coulomb 

J111 publication committee of the Chemical Society has 
adopted the word " radicle ” m the place of 11 radical ” in 
their publications The alteration does not meet with the 
approval of a hundred and seventy-nine fellpws of the 
Society, who have addressed a tetter to the president of the 
society asking him to bring the matter before the publi¬ 
cation committee with a view to its alteration The 
signatories point out that,—(1) The new ttwrd. 11 radicle ” 
does not convey the sense which the authors of thfe word 
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11 radical ” intended, or that which is still attached to it in 
chemistry, (a) r Ihe use of " radical," though coming 
through the French, can be defended on purely philological 
grounds (3) The original word should be retained out of 
regard for its historical origin for the same reason that we 
still employ the word oxygen, although the original mean¬ 
ing has been modified. (4) The original word 11 radical ” 
is still retained by continental countries and America, and 
it is only in this country that the change has been made 

Messrs F. H Parsimll and H M. Hobart have in hand 
a work on electric traction which will shortly be published 
by Messrs Constable and Co 

A second, revised edition of Dr C B Davenport's 
11 Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological 
Variation 11 has been published by Messrs John Wiley and 
Sons in New York, and by Mes<.p* Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd , in this country The first edition of the book was 
reviewed in our issue of December 14, 1890. when the 
opportunity was taken to suggest one or two directions in 
which improvement was desirable In addition tn the 
adoption of some of these suggestions, Dr. Davenport has 
embodied manv of the new statistical methods elaborated 
by Prof Karl Pearson and others m the new edition of Ins 
work 

The new edition of Dr A R Wallace's work on (1 Man's 
Place in the Universe," which has just been published by 
Messrs Chapman and Hall, Ltd , at the price of six 
shillings, contains an appendix in which an argument based 
on the general theory of organic evolution is used to sup¬ 
port the conclusion arrived at as to the unique development 
of man in the material universe With this exception, the 
work remains practically In its original form, for Dr. 
Wallace remarks that few errors in his facts or fallacies 
in his conclusions have been brought under his notice, 
while as to the argument, no student of science has dealt 
with it in any detail, and " no biologist appears to have 
thought it worthy of careful consideration " 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Discovery of a Nova or a New Variable— Circular 
No 68 from the Kiel Centrals telle announces the discovery 
of a nova or a new variable star by Mr Stanley Williams, 
of Hove, on September so 

The object was first observed on a photograph taken with 
a 44-inch portrait lenB between 15k. 59m. and i6h 23m 
(GMT) on the date named, and was then of about the 
ninth magnitude, its approximate position being — 

R A = 2 ah 190m , dec =+29° 44' (1855) 

Eleven other plates of the same region, taken between 
September 27, 1899, and January 16 this year, show no 
trace of any object in that position, although most of them 
show stars of the eleventh magnitude or fainter, whilst 
two plates show stars down to the thirteenth magnitude 

On October 3 the star was observed visually with a 
6 5-inch reflector, and was estimated os being about one 
quarter of a magnitude fainter than B D +29°.4655 (9 1 
mag) Its colour was recorded as Intensely red, almost 
crimson, and^graa not unlike that of Nova Persei at the 
epochs when mat object became red 

The above position lies In the constellation Pegasus, about 
2° south of the middle of the straight line joining 9 and 
w Pegasl 

The Lick Observatory Programme for Next Year's 
Solar Eclipse —-Mr* William H Crocker has generously 
undertaken to defray the cost of the Lick Observatory 
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expeditions to observe the total solar eclipse of August jq, 
1905 Three expeditions will be fitted out, one going to 
Labrador, another to Spain, and the third to Egypt 

At each of these stations the programme will Include 4 " 
photographic search for an intramercunal pianet and the 
photographing of the corona with a camera of 5 inches 
aperture and 40 feet focus 

The Spanish expedition also proposes to make a study 
of the polarised light m the corona, and to obtain spectro¬ 
grams of the sun's edge at second and third contacts and 
of the green coronal line , the latter are to be used expressly 
for the measurement of the wave-length of that line 

Attempts will also*be made to secure spectra of the 
11 flash ” and of the general light of the corona at both the 
Spanish and the Egyptian camps (Science, September 23) 

Visual Observation of Phcebe.— Whilst searching for 
Saturn's ninth satellite, Phrebe, with the Yerkes 40-inch 
telescope on August 8, Profs Barnard and H II Turner 
found an object resembling a star of about 1$ 5 or 160 
magnitude the apparent place of which at i8h (GMT) 
wis 

R A =jiih 23m r os , der = — 16 0 36' 8 ff 

On September 3 Prof Barnard found that the object was 
missing from this place 

As the Harvard ephemens for the satellite gives the 
approximate place on August 8 as 

R A - 21 h 23m os, dec — —16 0 36' 4, 

the above was piobrtblv the first visual observation of this 
object 

An editorial note attached to the paragraph in the 
Aslronomische Nachnchten (No 3970) in which the above 
information is recorded enters a caveat as to the actual 
correctness of the figures given, because the manuscript 
received was very badly blotted. 

The Orbit of Castor — A graphically determined orbit 
of Castor was published in No 3525 (1898) of the Astrono- 
mtsche Nachnchten , but since its publication Pr^f. Doberck, 
of Hong Kong Observatory, has determined the thrie sets 
of possible elements given below by purely analytical 
methods, and now publishes them in No 3970 of the same 
journal, together with a five-yearly ephemens calculated 
from the set of elements No 4 

The observed angles can be represented equally well by 
orbits having periods of 200 to 600 years, or even more, but 
thr observed distances are best given by the No 4 set of 
elements, which also appears to represent correctly the 
present decrease in distance 

Elements 

III IV v. 

a = 29; 29; 33° 56' 4a 0 34' 

84 44 82° 26' 118 0 ir 

7= 71 ° 3' 63° 37' 6i° 56' 

e= 07513 04409 0 2321 

P = 268 10 years 346 82 years 501 80 years 

T -1936 65 . 1969 82 1963 30 

« = 7 " 3265 5" 756 6* 467 

According to the ephemens, the position angle at the 
beginning of 1900 was 225° 72, and the distance was 5” 627 , 
at the commencement of 1905 the corresponding figures 
will be 223° 58 and 5* 564 

In the same publication Prof Doberck gives a set of 
elements, and a yearly ephemeris, for the orbit of 
C Sagittarii 

I he Meeting of the Astronomischen Gesellschaft, 
1904 —In No 3970 of the Astronotnuche Nachnchten Hetr 
Elis Stromgren gives a brief outline of the papers read at 
the meetings of the Astronomischen Gesellschaft, which 
took place at Lund on September 5^8 under the presidency 
of Prof Seelifer Numerous reports of the work suggested 
by the committee were given by the observers by whom it 
had been undertaken 

Among these there are reports by Herr Albrecht on 
the International Latitude Service, by Herr Muller on the 
catalogue of variable stars, and many others. 
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ENGINEERING AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

the conclusion of the president's address an interest¬ 
ing’ function took place Dr Schrdter, on behalf of 
the German Society of Civil Engineers, presented to Mr 
Parsons the society's gold medal Dr Schrdter, in making 
the presentation, directed attention to the conspicuous part 
which had been played by the president in the advancement 
of science and Its application to practical purposes, and he 
mentioned that the society which he represented consisted 
of no less than 19,000 members, and they were proud to 
think that they were the first engineering society to 
recognise by a public award the man to whose genius the 
success of the steam turbine was due 

The afternoon of this day of the meeting, Thursday, 
August 18, was devoted to a lecture by Mrs Ayrton on 
the origin of sand ripples The lecture drew a very 
large audience, and was illustrated by lantern slides, 
diagrams, and by a number of most interesting experiments 
The experiments were earned out by means of tanks with 
glass sides, which were caused to reciprocate, and waves 
were thus set up, the actual formation of ripples could, 
therefore, be seen going on Mrs, Ayrton was of opinion, 
and showed this fact by some of her experiments, that when 
Water was flowing quite steadily in one direction, that is, 
without oscillation or wave motion, and without any dis¬ 
turbance, sand ripples could not be produced, and that such 
a flow of water over previously existing sand npplc 9 would 
tend to obliterate them It may be mentioned that on this 
point she disagrees with Prof George Darwin, who gave 
one of the evening lectures, and dealt with the same subject 
The hrst three papers taken on the morning of Friday, 
August 19, were concerned with internal combustion motors, 
viz flame temperature in internal combustion motors, by 
Mr E Dugald Clerk , the specific heat of gases at high 
temperature, by Prof H U Dixon , and thp calorimetry 
of exhaust gases, by Prof B Hopkinson Mr Clerk, in 
the introductory portion of his paper, stated that had we 
lived in a world of a much denser atmosphere, there was 
every probability that the internal combustion engine would 
have developed on somewhat different lines, that is to say, 
that the non-compression engine would have been much 
more successful The author then described a method he 
had introduced by which it was possible to reduce the 
maximum temperature reached in the engine at the time of 
explosion and still maintain throughout the working stroke 
high average pressure, the principle upon which he worked 
being to produce, as it were, an artificially increased atmo¬ 
spheric pressure An additional charge of air, compressed 
by a pump, passed into the cylinder after the working charge 
had been completely drawn in, and Mr Clerk showed that 
in one set of experiments he was able to increase the 
thermal efficiency from 28 7 per cent to 34 4 per cent , re¬ 
ducing at the same time the maximum temperature from 
1700° C to 1200° C The National Gas Engine Co had 
constructed to his designs an engine of 300 h p to use pro¬ 
ducer gas, in which this system of air supercompression was 
used, the front end of the cylinder was arranged to act as 
the pump for compressing this additional air supply, and 
the pressure of the charge was raised by this means about 
7 lb per sq inch above the atmospheric pressure Mr 
Clerk also utilised some of this compressed air for 
scavenging* purposes 

Ptof Dixon In his paper dealt with the experiments he 
has been carrying out for many years On the specific heat 
of gases at high temperatures. He stated he had proved 
that it wa$ impossible completely to burn carbonic oxide 
gas at very high temperatures He had found as a general 
result of his experiments that in the case of carbonic oxide 
the specific heat rose with the increase of temperature up 
Co a certain point, and then dissociation began Prof 
Dixon then described by means of blackboard diagrams 
some exceedingly beautiful methods of photographing actual 
explosions when taking place In glass tubes.' Prof 
Hopkfnson’e paper dealt with a method of measuring by 
means of a calorimeter the heat passing away from an 
internal combustion engine In the exhaust gases The 
exhaust gases were cooled down In this calorimeter from 
the exhaust temperature to atmospheric temperature, and 
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therefore the amount of heat they carried away from the 
engine could be accurately determined He suggested that 
it might be possible with this method to carry out thermo¬ 
dynamic tests of large internal heat engines more accurately 
than by the method hitherto adopted, in which the heat 
given to the engine per unit of tune was calculated by the 
aid of calorimeter experiments on the combustible gases 
employed in working the engine The only item in the heat 
account which was not determined in his method was the 
small Joss due to radiation The indicator cards, or the 
brake, gave exactly the amount of heat converted into useful 
work, the amount of heat sent away in the jacket water 
was easily measured, and by this new calorimeter the 
amount of heat carried off in the exhaust gases could now 
be determined It was pointed out in the discussion that 
this method of determining the heat required in a given 
time by a heat engino by measurement of the exhaust waste 
was analogous to that introduced by Him in the case of 
steam engines many }ears ago Papers by Mr J W 
Hayward on rereiver drop in a compound engine, and by 
Mr A H Peake on superheated steam, concluded the day^s 
programme 

Monday, August 22, as usual, was devoted 10 the electrical 
papers, and the proceedings opened with a paper by Mr 
A A Campbell SwJnton on electricity from water power 
1 he author stated that he had been able to obtain aciurate 
statistics which showed that about 1,500,000 h p for 
electrical work was now generated by water power, nearly 
one-third of this huge total bring in the United States, 
while the total for Great Britain was only about 12,000 h p 
lie considered, therefore, that in all probability the real 
amount of water horse-power devoted to this purpose at the 
present time would be nearly 2,000 000, equivalent to a coal 
saving of nearly 12,000,000 tans a vrar After giving some 
details of long distance transmissions abroad, he described 
two or three systems now at work in Great Britain, and 
then dealt with the water-power schemes with which he 
was officially connected, which had been undertaken by the 
Scotch Water Power Syndicate In this scheme it is 
intended, first, to make use of Loch Sloy, which is about 
757 feet above Loch Lomond, a dam will be built to raise 
the level of the loch by about bo feet; the power-house is 
to be built on the shore of Loch Lomond at Inveruglas, 
and overhead wires will convey the electric current to the 
industrial districts of the Vale of Leven and the Clyde 
The author estimated that about 50 per cent to 58 per cent 
of the total energy of the water would be delivered to the 
customers after making allowance for all the losses In the 
pipe lines, turbines, dynamos, transmission lines, Ac The 
company intends to employ from the start a pressure of 
40,000 volts in view of the fact that it has powers for 
a considerable extension of its scheme In the future, when 
the demand for power justifies it The total cost of the 
Loch Sloy scheme was estimated at 200,000/ , and assuming 
5000 h p delivered, this comes to about 40/ per h p every¬ 
thing included, a comparatively low figure 

The next paper, by Messrs C H Merz and W MacLellan, 
entitled M The Use of Electricity on the North-Eastern Rail¬ 
way and upon Tyneside,” gave an account of the first 
important transformation of a steam locomotive-worked 
railway into an electric railway, the North-Eastern Rail¬ 
way Co has adopted this latter method for the whole of 
the suburban passenger traffic on the north side of the Tyne 
The company decided to use the third rail and continuous 
current system, the electricity being generared as a three- 
phase alternating current at a pressure of fiooo volts At 
five substations this is converted into a 4 <contiDuous current 
of 600 volts. The service given on all the line will be 
practically quarter-hour trains, except on the riverside line 
The electrical energy Is obtained from the Newcastle-on- 
1 vne Electric Supply Co , and Parsons steam turbines, each 
of them having a normal capacity of 7000 electric horse¬ 
power, have been adopted by this company at their Carville 
power station, these are by far the largest steam turbines 
at present at work in this country The authors stated that 
preliminary tests have shown that 'the steam consumption 
would not exceed about is lb per electrical horse-poWer 
hour at any load between 4000 LH P and 7000 I.H P 

Messrs. W M Morder and A. G Hansard then read'a 
paper on energy losses m magnetising iron, aftd described 
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the method the) had adopted for measuring by a watt 
meter the total losspa due both to hysteresis and eddy 
currents 

Dr W L Sumpner and Mr R W Weekes, in a paper 
on the Hopkinson test as applied to induction motors, stated 
that (hey had found Dr Hopkinson's well known method, 
with certain modifications, so satisfactory in testing induc¬ 
tion motors that they considered iL was desirable to direct 
attention to the experimental details and to give particulars 
of the arrangements of the machines and the m^tiuments 
needed for the teat, and of their methods of determining 
the belt losses In an appendix the results obtained in 
testing three-phjhp motors by this method were given 

Dr. W M 1 horn ion contributed a paper on distribution 
of magnetic indue lion in multipolar armatures The object 
of this paper was to discuss the be^t methods for deter¬ 
mining the most suitable radial depth of an armature core 
for either continuous or alternating machines, 

The last two papers dealt with on August 22 had reference 
to standards of light Prof J A Fleming, in his paper 
intitled "Large Bulb Incandescent Electric Lamps as 
Secondary Standards of Light," described .1 method he had 
devised of using as a secondary standard of light an ln- 
randehient filament fixed in a large bulb about 12 centi¬ 
metres in diameter md about 20 centimetres long The 
use of this large bulb diminished considerably the deposit 
of carbon upon the interior of the glass, and therefore the 
rapid falling off of umdle-power with age of the lamp He 
had found suih lamps vrrv suitable for photometric, pur¬ 
pose* His method of employing them was equivalent to 
the well known system of double weighing One of these 
standard lamps was bal.cmid in Lhe photometric gallery 
by an ordinary inctndescent lamp, and then the standard 
lamp was removed and the lamp the candle-power of who h 
it was desired to determine was substituted for it, and 
moved in nr out towards the photometer disc until it also 
balanced the ordinary incandescent lamp previously used 
against the standard lamp i lie second of the two papers 
was by Mr, Clifford Paterson, and was entiled 11 Some 
Investigations on the Ten Candle-power Harcourt Pentane 
Lamp made at the National Physical Laboratory," The 
author has been carrying out an investigation at the National 
Physical Laboratory on the effect of changes in (He baro¬ 
metric pressure and of moisture in the atmospheie on the 
flame standard, and the work is still going on 

On Tuesday, August 23, the first business was the read¬ 
ing of the report of (he Committee on the Mrrscy I idol 
Regime Hrieflv (lie committee ha*, found that though 
extensive dredging has now been carried on in the Mersey 
for such a long period of tune, the regime of the tides has 
hardly been altered, 

Major Sir Hanbury Brown then read a most interesting 
communication on the control of the Nile, the paper being 
fully illustrated with lantern slide* The author described 
the whole of the engineering works which have been con¬ 
structed for the purpose of increasing the area of irrigation 
in Egypt since the day* of Arabi Pasha's abortive revolu¬ 
tion i wo great schemes have now been complned, first, 
(he retonstruction of the old delta barrage so that it now 
ran be completely utilised for Ha original purpose and a 
head of jo feet of water ran be held up, and, secondly, the 
construction of the great Assuan dam and Assiut barrage 
T he wonderful increase in the industrial prosperity of Egypt 
which has been brought about by these great engineering 
works reads almost like a fairy-tale, and not the least 
important of the social advantages has been the abolition 
of forced labour or corvde In the discussion, Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff, who has been responsible for so much of 
this splendid work, told an amusing story of how, during 
the reconstruction of the great delta barrage, the last hole, 
which had almost baffled the engineer, was at length closed 
bjCthe use of costly curtains taken from an unused Khedlvial 
pMace standing near the barrage 

«fr, J li Wickstded’s paper on a universal testing 
machine of 300 tons for full sized members of structure* 
described the machine made for the French Government by 
his firm, Messrs, Buck ton and Co , of Leeds, which was 
officially Inaugurated at the Conservatoire Nationals des 
Arts et Mdrfers on June 16 of this year This formidable 
machine will take in columns or tension bars 88 feet long 
by 3 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, and it will admit beams 
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3 feet 3 imhes broad by b feet b inches deep on a so feet 
span, and can be changed from one form of test to another 
with great rapidity. On the day of the inauguration, a 
steel tension bar was broken under a load of 228 tons, and 
immediately afterwards a thick slab of armoured concrete 
was broken on a span of 16 feet 6 inches 

Prof J O Arnold then read a paper on the fracture of 
(structural steel under alternating stresses, ill which he de¬ 
scribed a method he had devised and the special machine 
he had invented for placing test specimens under severe 
alternating stresses slightly beyond the elastic limit, his 
method, n* it were, tarried out the Wdhler tests in two Or 
three minutes Though the investigation was still going 
on, the author stated that the results obtained so far con¬ 
vinced him that the micro graphic methods of examining 
steel had m their turn failed to show the cause and preven¬ 
tion of sudden rupture under vibration and alternation of 
stress 

Thr last two paper* on August 23 were contributed by 
Mr R A Hadheld The first was on the produi tion of 
magnetic alloy* from non-magnetic metals In it he 
stated that Dr Ileusler had produced a magnetic alloy of 
copper, ulununium, and manganese, and that the magnetic 
properties of this alloy were 10 be attributed entirely to the 
presence of the manganese Mr Hadfield himself had 
made the illoy, and was still carrying on an investigation 
in referente to it 1 he alloy was veiy brittle, and could 
not be forgtd either cold or hot I he second paper, on ex¬ 
periments 1 elating to the effect upon the mechanical proper¬ 
ties of iron and alloys of iron produced it liquid air tempera¬ 
ture*, gave a brief account of some interesting experiments 
on the effect upon pure iron of great cold Much fuller 
details of this investigation are to be given at the forth¬ 
coming Hireling of the Iron and Steel Institute 

O11 Wednesday, August 24, the last day of the meeting, 
several papers of interest were taken, the hrst being a piper 
by Mr Horace Darwin and Mr C V Burton on side-slip 
in motor cars The results which had been obtained by 
the authors in their investigations into this question were 
illustrated by a small model car which ran down an inclined 
plane The authors were of opinion from those experiments 
that side-slip would be considerable reduced by steering with 
the hind wheels and driving with the front wheels, though 
I his rar would not be *0 convenient for stpering as the 
ordinary car 

Prof Frnest Wilson gave a further account of his experi¬ 
ments on the electrical conductivity of certain aluminium 
alio) s as affected by exposure to London atmosphere The 
author hns recently been employing micrographic methods 
in his investigations He was of opinion that the great 
difference which existed between the tensile strengths and 
the other qualities of these alloys was not due to variation 
in structure 

Mr J Casey then described the proposed barrage of the 
River lhames, and two brief papers, one on the testing of 
alternating current motors by continuous current, by Mr. 
Wm Cramp, and the other on the action of lightning 
strokes on building*, by Mr Killmgworth Hedges, brought 
the proceedings of this section to n close 

It is pleisant to record that the attendance at Section G 
at Cambridge was considerably above the average, and 
this was all the more gratifying inasmuch as several of 
the papers contributed were of unusual importance and of 
high scientific value T H B 


PHYSIOLOGY AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

THE president, Prof C S Sherrington, F.R S., de- 
A livered an address on the morning of August iB t 
choosing for his subject the 11 Correlation of Reflexes and 
the Principle of the Common Path " This address has 
already appeared in Naturx (September 8) 

Prof J A MacWilliam read a paper on reflex and direct 
muscular response to galvanic currents in fishes. His ex¬ 
periments had proved that cels were remarkably responsive 
to electrical currents, a responsive fin movement of sf reflex 
nature -being readily elicited. The negative pole was usually 
the effective one Frogs, newts, carp, &c , gave negative 
results After death of the spinal corjI much stronger 
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currents were necessary to evoke any movement, and these 
were of a different character, being direct responses of the 
niuscies 

Prof W H. Thompson read a paper on the metabolism 
of arginine If arginine, an important crystalline base 
obtained by the cleavage of proteids, is administered to 
animals either by injection or with the food, from So per 
cent to 96 per cent of its nitrogen is excreted as urea in 
the laboratory only 50 per cent of the nitrogen can be split 
off from arginine as urea, the remainder appearing as 
ornichm Hence in the body the ormthin nitrogen is also 
converted into urea, largely or entirely 

Prof A Kossel (Heidelberg), referring to Ihe struiLuril 
formula of arginine, pointed out how half of its nitrogen 
could be split off as urea by A simple hydrolysis, while I hr 
remaining moiety required oxidation before it tould be 
obtained in this form Dakin and he had shown recently 
that the liver and some other tissues produced a ferment 
capable of effecting this hydrolysis Moreover, they had 
also found another ferminl which possessed the power of 
acting upon this base in an exactly similar manner while 
it was still combined within the molei ule of certain of 
the simple proteids (the protaminis) 1 he significance of 
these fads is of great Importance in view of the wide 
distribution of arginine throughout the cell proteids of the 
body 

Dr F (. Hopkins stated Lhiit he had some time 
previously himself taken by ihe mouth 1 mixture of the 
hoxnne bases, and subsequently watched the hourly elimin¬ 
ation of urea He found that the rate of excretion of urea 
■showed two maxima, the first of which he had ascribed to 
that part of the N or these bodies which could be obtained 
in the laboratory as urea, and the second maximum to the 
remaining N (ormthin, &e ) 

Prof E li Starling read a paper on the relation of 
trypsinogen to trypsin Pawlow and his pupils have shown 
that fresh pancreatic juice, obtained from a pancreatic 
fistula, possesses no power of digesting proteids, but that 
after it has been acted upon by intestinal juice it gains 
that power He concluded that the intestinal juice contained 
a ferment (enterokinase) which acted upon the trypsinogen 
of the fresh pancreatic juice, converting it into trypsin 
Against this view French observers have brought forward 
another, V12 thHt the interaction of the two secreLiojis is 
analogous to that of the cylases, and that the trypsinogen 
can only act upon proteids m Ihe presence of enterokinase 
BaylisS and Starling have studied the action of enterokinase 
upon trypsinogen, and by observing the rate of its action 
have, by finding that it follows the usual laws of ferment 
action, brought strong evidence 10 prove that Pawlow’s 
view is the correct one and that enterokinase is a " ferment 
of ferments " They have now further evidence in the same 
direction By injecting rabbits with solutions of entero¬ 
kinase, they found that an antibody could be produced 
which, acting upon enterokinase, was able to inhibit its 
action upon trypsinogen Although this in itself could not 
be regarded as definite proof because the facts might bear 
another interpretation, yet taken in conjunction with the 
former evidence it was confirmatory oF their view 

Dr F A GrUnbaum pointed nut that the last evidence 
brought forward by Prof Starling did not disprove the 
view that enterokinase and trypsinogen acted in a com¬ 
plementary manner to one another, since the result might be 
readily explained on the assumption that the antibody 
possessed a relatively greater attraction to the enterokinase 
than to trypsinogen 

Dr W E Dixon communicated the results of his experi¬ 
ments upon the action of alcohol upon the heart and circu¬ 
lation He pointed out that much of the literature upon 
the subject was valueless because the experiments had been 
conducted upon animals already* under the influence of 
anesthetics The previous administration of chloroform or 
ether entirely abolished the first effects of alcohol The 
experiments must therefore be conducted „ upon un- 
aneesthetised animals or upon surviving organs *He proved 
that the first effect of alcohol upon the pulse was a slight 
acceleration, which he thought was due to an irritative 
effect of peripheral origin The first action upon the heart 
was distinctly a stimulating one, as proved by cardiometer 
experiments The effect upon the peripheral blood-vessels 
^as a dilatation of the limb vessels associated with a con- 
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friction of the vessel* of the splanchnic area 'Ihe effect 
upon the blood-pressure was a preliminary rise which was 
only converted into a fall when considerable doses had 
been given If larger doses were suddenly administered 
the effect upon the heart was usually marked inhibition, 
whuh he ascribed to a direct action of the drug upon the 
cardiac centre 

Prof F A Schafer remarked that m some recent experi¬ 
ments he had found that if a mixture of chloroform and 
alcohol was made to replare Ihe ihloroform with which the 
tmmal was being anaesthetised, the result was an acceler¬ 
ation of the hr art-bent together with an increase in its 
liirce 'I his was not due merely to the diminution in the 
amount of chloroform administered 

The morning oT August iq was devoted to a discussion 
upon the relation of oxidation to functional activity A 
icport of Ihis disi ussion appears in another part nf Nature 
(p jejo) Mr Hankin’* remarks cm the spread of plague 
will be printed separately in another issue 

Dr W 11 R Rivers communicated the lesults of some 
of his observations on the senses of the 'Iodas Ihcse were 
made by methods similar to those which had been employed 
in the work of the Cambridge 'Vnthropologu ul Expedition 
to the Torres Straits, and the results wmo 111 general con¬ 
firmatory of those reached bv that expedition The observ¬ 
ations on Papuan and loda seem to show that there is no 
marked difference between uncivilised and civilised races in 
purrly sensory powers Any superiority m the sensory and 
perceptual feats of the savage is probably due to his powers 
of observation and of drawing inferences based on his 
familiarity with his surroundings Where llierc are differ¬ 
ences between Papuan, loda, md European, ihe Toda 
occupies in general an intermediate position between the 
Papuan and European, jusi as he occupies an intermediate 
position between them in intellectual and cultural develop¬ 
ment 

1 he only striking feature whiLh marks off the Loda from 
the others is the great frequency of colour-blindness 
Whereas this condition is absent or very rare in some savage 
races, the proportion of colour-blind persons amounts to 
12 8 per cent in loda males as compared wiLh about 4 per 
cent in European races 

Dr C S Myers communicated a paper upon recent de¬ 
velopments in Helmholtz 1 * ihrory of healing He alluded 
in the first place to Lbbmghaus’s conception of an mtrr- 
nodal vibration of the b.isildr fibres, and showed its value 
in providing a theoretical basis for the degree or relation¬ 
ship between the various musir.il interval* Next he re¬ 
ferred to the discovery of intertones (Zwischentone) hy 
Stumpf, and to their importance in determining tjie number 
of adjacent basilar fibres thrown into vibration by any 
simple tone, and in modifying the principle of specifir 
nervous energy ns applied to the ear Schafer's theory of 
the origin of subjective combination-tones was then di - 
scribed, and the difference between objective and subjective 
rombination-tones was discussed LasLly, Dr Myers 
showed the great value of Helmholtz's theory in best ex¬ 
plaining the known pathological phenomena of hearing, 
and suggested that the hair-cells rather thin the basilar 
fibres might he the sympathetically vibrating end-organ*. 
Such a modification involved the application of altered 
physical considerations to the organ of t'urti, but appeared 
more rational and less difficult on the whole 

In the morning of Monday Augilst 22, the work oF the 
section was devoted In a discussion on conduction and 
structure in the nerve-art and nerve cell 

Prof J N Langley, in opening* thi* discussion, said 
that he restricted himself to a consideration of the general 
scheme of strurture and arrangement of the nervous system 
in vertebrates, and the broad relation of this scheme to 
nervous functions At present there are two mam ideas 
of structure, one often called the neurone theory, according 
to which the nervous system is made up of a multitude of 
neurones or cells which have no connection with one another, 
and the fibrillar theory, according to which the nervous 
conducting part consists of mirtlite fibrils joined together 
here and there into a network Prof Langley argued that 
whatever view is taken of the Structure of the nervous 
system, the facts of degeneration of nerves show that it is 
made up of a number of trophic units, and that the theory 
of trophic units held whether the unit consisted of one or 
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of a hundred cells, and whether the units were In con¬ 
tinuity with one another or only in contiguity 
A second point whuh seemed certain was that the proper¬ 
ties of the central nervous system required for their explan¬ 
ation some structure not present in the peripheral nerves 
Jhis structure might be, in part, the nerve-endings of the 
trophic units, but, in part, it must be referred to tne nerve- 
tells, which, in fact, consisted of different protoplasm from 
that of either nerve fibres or nerve-endings 

If the fibrillar theory were true, there were facts which 
showrd that the fibrils must be different in different parts 
of their course This was illustrated by the action of 
fluorine and of other poisons on the different parts of the 
nervous system With this modification, the fibrillar theory 
simply transferred to a part of the cell functions which were 
lommonlv supposed to belong to the whole But it could 
not be regarded as certain that there were any fibrils at all 
in the nerve cell, for the microscopic appearances varied 
considerably n< cording to the method of preparation 

A point which was much contested was the question 
whether Ihe trophic units were continuous with one another 
or not 'Ibis point was not of great physaologirnl import¬ 
ance, but the physiological facts were best explained on the 
assumption that the units were contiguous but not 
continuous 

1 he last point considered was whether the unit consisted 
of a single tell or of many cells I he study of the develop¬ 
ment of nerves had led different observers to entirely 
opposite conclusions Experimentally, the question was of 
interest in connection with the regeneration of nerves 
Numerous surgeons had found new nerve fibres in the peri¬ 
pheral ends of cut nerves, but their observations failed to 
show that some central connection had not been established 
In some recent experiments made by Frof Langley in con¬ 
junction with Dr Anderson, it was found that without a 
single exception, the new fibres had become connected with 
the central nervous system The balance of evidence was 
then against the occurrence of autogenic regeneration and 
in favour of the unit consisting nf a single reII 

Dr A Hill stated that he was entirely prepared to give 
his approval to the neurone theory ns defined by Prof 
Langley, but he objected that this was merely a statement 
of the cell theory and did not require the special title given 
to it by Waldeyer He was inclined to think that the more 
light we gained on this subject the more should we find 
that Bethe's view was correct Apathy has shown a net¬ 
work of neuro-fibrillx in nerve cells of invertebrates This 
network is easily shown, and is beyond all doubt a structure 
existing during life In the spinal ganglion cells of verte¬ 
brates a somewhat similar appearance is obtainable, It was 
easy to make preparations of vertebrate nerve cells in which 
fibnllm were indisputably present, but how far this appear¬ 
ance was due to reagents it was impossible to say, but 
there was a strong probability that the nrt arranged itself 
about an existing system of fibrils The connecting link 
appeared (0 him to be the M thorns,” and it was a remark¬ 
able fact that the spacing of the thorns corresponded to the 
spacing of the pericellular network Far as we were from 
being in a position to form a conclusion on this subject, it 
was not impossible that neuro-fibnllx, Golgi’s net, and 
thorns form a system of conducting fibrils of extreme tenuity 
and almost infinite complexity 

Prof Graham Kerr gave an account of the results nf his 
researches on the development of the nerves in Lepidosiren 
His first^ studies on the mode of growth of the nerves in 
these animals seemed all in favour of His’s view that the 
nerves developed as outgrowths from the spinal system, but 
more extended observations upon embryos in various stages 
of development led him to the conclusion that the fibres 
originated as strands of undifferentiated protoplasm extend¬ 
ing between the neuroblasts of the spinal cord on the one 
hand and the developing myotonic cells on the other. At 
a somewhat later stage fibrillas appeared in these strands, 
and still latftr a sheath was formed from mesoblastic tissue 
which surrounded and enclosed the group of fibnlla. A 
more doubtful ^conclusion which might perhaps be drawn 
was that the original path was one along which Impulses 
surged to and fro, and that consequent upoh this use the 
fibrillary structure was developed as a more convenient 
substratum for the maintenance and extension of that 
function 
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Dr Mann pointed out that nerve cells might be 
theoretically in one of three states, viz separate units, Or 
continuous with one another, or at one time continuous and 
at another separate In all embryos at a certain period the 
motor cells m the cord form a syncytium with scattered 
nuclei, an arrangement which later on becomes less and 
less marked until m most cases the cells form separate 
units Cells not derived from a common mother cell are 
never in continuity He pointed out that great care was 
needed in drawing conclusions from any preparations where 
such electrolytes as corrosive sublimate were used for pur¬ 
poses of fixation, inasmuch as all coagulation by electrolytes 
invariably leads to a very distmrt fibrillar appearance this 
is much less mdrked after the use of such non-electrolytes 
as osmium tetroxidr or formaldehyde free from formic acid 
At present, therefore, we are not in a position to make any 
assertions as to the existence or non-existenie of fibrils in 
nerve cells or in tissues 

| Or W B Hardy also directed attention to the treacherous 
nature of the evidence of fibres and networks In cells A 
fibrillar structure can be produced from a perfectly homo¬ 
geneous solution of egg-white by fixing it with the ordinary 
reagents and staining it in the usual way Again, if a 
loncentrated viscous solution of egg-white be stretched 
between two points and then treated with the ordinary 
fixing reagents, it can be shown that the fibrils produced 
in it run longitudinally, and are connected by less prominent 
ones which run Lrnnsverselv 'Ihese fibrils must, or course, 
be purely artificial 

Dr H K Anderson emphasised the point that though 
the neurones might be physically continuous, yet on the 
whole they must be trophically discontinuous Experiment¬ 
ing upon very young animals, he had found that section of 
a post-gangliomc segment led to degenerative changes in 
the corresponding preganglionic segment On the other 
hand, the converse was not true As a further point against 
the view that the fibrillas of a preganglionic segment were 
continued down into the postganglionic fibres, he pointed 
out that Langley had shown that the mode of termination 
of ihe preganglionic fibres in the sympathetic ganglia was 
not specific, since an ordinary motor nerve can be made to 
grow down to a sympathetic ganglion, and terminating 
there in its own specific manner could yet establish physio¬ 
logical continuity 

Dr E Overton pointed out that it had been proved that 
the presence of sodium ions was an essential condition for 
the physiological activity of both muscular and nervous 
tissues, and, in the second place, it had been shown that 
both sodium and calcium ions were essential for the proper 
action of nervous interconnections, thus tending to prove 
that some third substance intervened between the two units,. 
1 e that there was discontinuity 

Dr W MacDougall argued that the fact that motor 
neurones could not conduct backwards was the best evidence 
of discontinuity Upon the same hypothesis depended also 
the simplest explanation of another typical characteristic 
of nervous activity—the effect of summation of weak stimuli. 
Moreover, the "law of nerve habit” was most difficult to 
explain except on the assumption that there is some inter¬ 
mediate structure between successive nerve elements which 
offers a resistance to the transmission of impulses, a block, 
however, which can be overcome by the action of appropriate 
stimuli 

Prof Langley, in replying on the whole discussion, 
suggested among other points that the strands of material 
described by Dr Kerr in the development of nerve fibres 
might be simply connecting structures along which the 
nerve fibnllze, 1 c the true nerve element, grew down from 
the developing neuroblast 

Prof E A Schafer demonstrated a method of artificial 
respiration which is a modification of one first suggested 
by Dr B Howard in 1869 In Howard’s method the 
patient in a case of drowning la first turned downwards 
and the back is pressed on two or Hired times to force out 
water from the lungs, after which he is turned face 
upwards. The operator is then directed to grasp the lower 
art of the chest and to press gradually forward with all 
is weight for three seconds, then with a push to jerk him- 

i self back and wait three seconds, repeating this eight to 
ten times a minute. 

| This method la simple, can be performed by one pdrton. 
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and is fairly efficient so far as air exchange is concerned 
Th« drawbacks are that the tongue in the face-up position 
tertd* to fall back and block the passage of air through the 
pharynx, that there is risk of rupturing the liver, and that 
there is risk of breaking t)ie ribs if the operator is heavy 
and powerful and if the patient is advanced in years 

These drawbacks are avoided if the patient be turned into 
the prone position during the whole procedure Greater 
efficiency is thereby attained, and the risk of injury to ribs 
Or viscera Is reduced Lo a minimum The muscular exertion 
required is only that needed to swing the upper part of the 
body backwards and forwards on the hands about twelve 
or thirteen times a minute, the operator kneeling by the 
side of or across the patient The pressure is gradually 
applied and gradually released The amount of air ex¬ 
changed by this method per minute is greater than that 
yielded bt any other which has been tried, and may even 
exreed the ordinary rate of exchange of the individual 

Tables showing the amount of air exchanged in the 
various methods which have been recommended for artificial 
respiration were shown, from which it was seen that only 
in Howaid's method and in Schafer’s modification oF that 
method did the amount reach that attained in normal re¬ 
spiration Schafer's method is easy to carry out, even for 
prolonged periods, and is sufficient for the needs of a normal 
individual who submits himself to be respired in this manner 
On the other hand, in both the Sylvester and Marshall 
^ ard methods, a normal individual is unable to refrain 
from himself actively respiring on account of the air- 
exchange being insufficient 

Dr F \V, Edridge-Green read a paper on the necessity 
of a lantern test as the official test for colour blindness 
Dr Edridge-Green described two cases, both naval lieu¬ 
tenants, which he had examined, In both of which the men 
passed the wool test but failed when examined by the 
lantern test Ihese were selected because both had daily 
experience with coloured lights and not with wools He 
concluded, then, that because a man can sort wools correctly 
it does not follow that he can distinguish between coloured 
lights fn his opinion many varieties of colour blindness 
may escape detection by the wool test 

On Tuesday, August 23, Prof A Kossel (Heidelberg) 
communicated the mam results obtained in work conducted 
m conjunction with Mr H D Dakin on the protamines 
Ihese are the simplest type of proteids One of them, 
salnim, when treated with boiling dilute mineral acid yields 
only fue atomic groupings, viz urea, diamido-valenanic 
acid, serine, monoamido-valerlanic and, and pyrollidin- 
carbowlir acid^ 1 hey had investigated the relative pro¬ 
portions in which these five substances were present in 
salmin, and had found them approximately as follows *— 
ten molecules of diamido-valenamc acid, ten of urea, two 
of serine, one molecule of monoamido-valerianic acid, and 
two molecules of pyrollidmcarboxyhc acid The composition 
of clupem was found to be complicated by tl^e presence of 
alanine in addition On the other hand, scrombine 
possesses an even simpler constitution, for, in addition to 
urea and diamido-valenanic acid, only alanine and 
pyrollidlncarboxylic acid were found Sturm obtained from 
the testes of the sturgeon presents a different constitution 
Two diiimido-ticids are present, dlamido-valenanlc acid and 
diamido-caproic acid, the former being combined with urea 
To this complex a heterocyclic group, histidine, remains to 
be added 

The ordinary proteids differ mainly from the protamines 
in an increased proportion of monoamido-acids, so that the 
complexity of molecule 19 extraordinarily great This com¬ 
plexity la further increased by the addition of other groups, 
e g dibasic acids such as aspartic and glutamic acids, 
which are not present in the protamines 

Prof J E, Johansson (Stockholm) gave an account of 
his experiments upon the immediate effect of carbohydrates 
upon metabolism. These experiments dealt with the rate 
of excretion of rarbonic acid following the administration 
of various carbohydrates, and were conducted upon man 
in a respiration chamber, He first showed that for a par¬ 
ticular individual the rate of excretion was practically 
constant if taken some hours after a meal, and that this 
rate did not iary with differences in (he previous diet nor 
at different periods of the year. If, then, an individual is 
given a quantity of a particular carbohydrate about eight 1 
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1 hours after a meal, the amount of increase m CO* excreted 
is to be assigned to the food given He showed in this wav 
that an increase of CO, followed the administration of 
glucose, saccharose, or levulose, and that this increase, 
which amounted on the whole to from 8 per cent to ao per 
cent of the total carbon given, began within the first half 
hour and lasted from two to thiee hours The increase 
persisted longer after saccharose or levulose than after 
dextrose, and the total amount was greater lie further 
showed that the amount of the CO, surplus was in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of carbohvdrate given if this did not 
exceed 150 grams I he effect of a dose of sugar was greatly 
influenced by the previous state of nutrition of the person 
experimented upon Ihus, after a fasting period of forty 
hours, the amount of carbon retained was much greater 
than after a ten hours’ penod A further point of interest 
was that the amount and rate of destruction of the various 
sugars were not influent.ed by the performance of work 
The two effects were additive, and did not interfere with 
one another 

Mr P P Laidlaw gave the results of some observations 
on blood pigments Ihe iron in hEemochromogen is un¬ 
stable to dilute acids a fact which shows that hmmato- 
porph^rin is present in the ha^matin niolecule This was 
absolutely proved by the artificial formation of hcemo- 
chromogen by warming iron free hajmatoporphyrin in an 
ainmomacal solution to which Stokes's fluid was udded 
from Lime to time, when on repeatedly reducing the mixture 
for an hour or so hxmoihromogen was formed lhe 
method of synthesis renders it probable that fisrpatin is a 
combination of two h^matoporphyrin groups with one of 
iron Turacin also may be synthesised from h®mato- 
porphyrin by boding with cuprammonium solutions 

Dr F G Hopkins wished to lay stress on a further point 
which had not, perhaps, been brought out very clearly in 
Mr Laidlaw's paper It had been found that if reduced 
hsmoglobm was treated with a mineral acid, the decom¬ 
position went as far as the production of hxmatoporphyrin, 
whereas, when the same hemoglobin was converted into 
oxyhemoglobin and then treated with and, hsematin only 
was produced From this it was clear that a very funda¬ 
mental part was played by the iron in the conversion of 
hemoglobin into oxyhemoglobin 

Prof A B. Marallum (Toronto) read a paper on the 
distribution or potassium in animal and vegetable cells 
A solution 0/ the double nitrite of sodium and cobalt gives 
a yellow precipitate with a potassium salt If, therefore, 
thin pieces of the tissue to he examined be treated with 
this solution, and the excess of the reagent be washed awa\ 
with ice-rold water, the position of the potassium in the 
cells is indicated by the presence of the yellow precipitate 
Its localisation may be rendered more obvious by convert¬ 
ing the yellow precipitate into a black one by further treat¬ 
ment with ammonium sulphide, which precipitates the 
cobalt as a black sulphide In this way is was found that 
potassium is never diffused through the cell It is more 
abundant in vegetable than in animal protoplasm, and the 
nucleus is always absolutely free from it Only one tissue 
element was found absolutely free from it, viz the nerve 
cell and the axis cylinder AH dead and inert material in 
a living tissue becomes charged with potassium This is 
especially the case with intercellular material 

Dr W B Hardy remarked on the difficulties of deter¬ 
mining the distribution of a soluble substance in so small 
a structure as a cell, for diffusion may be relatively rapid, 
and thus the results obtained might be very misleading 

Prof Brodie suggested that the reason whv the nucleus 
never contained any of the precipitate tould be readily ex¬ 
plained on the assumption that the nuclear membrane was 
impermeable to the cobalt salt This, too, would explain 
the fact pointed out by Prof Macallum that m many 
instances the precipitate was found accumulated immediately 
around the nucleus, for if the nuclear membrane were 
impermeable to the cobalt salt but permeable to a potassium 
salt, the latter as it diffused out would be precipitated 
at once by (he excess of cobalt silt present m the surround¬ 
ing protoplasm 

Prof w O Atwater described his investigations on the 
nutrition of man at a joint meeting with (he section of 
economics An abstract of the paper will appear m another 
issue of NaTtfRR 
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Dr W Pago May brought forward a communication by 
Prof Elliot Smith and himself on the motor legalisation in 
the lemur He showed the area stimulation of which pro¬ 
duced movements on the opposite side of the body, and 
demonstrated that the sequente of representation of move¬ 
ment was in agreement with that of Sherrington and 
Griinbaum on the ape it also cleared up the discussion 
on the homologies of u small sulcus whuh had prcviuusly 
been described as postcentral and precentral, but which is 
really central, as Elliot Smith, arguing inerelv from 
morphology, pointed out two vear& ago 

H( also described the results of localisation in the dog 
obtained by Elliot Smith and Wilson, who have shown that 
Lhe excitable area is limited anteriorly by the crucial sulcus 
This result was in harmony with the histological results of 
Cushing 

In a second communication Dr Page May discussed the 
results of previous workers on the optic thalamus, and de¬ 
scribed some experiments he had made on this subject 
He showed that following lesions in the thalamus certain 
motor disturbances were produced, and that descending 
paths could be traced from the thalamus into the anterior 
and lateral columns of the spinal cord He also showed 
photographs and specimens of a descending tract hitherto 
undesenbed in the posterior columns of the cervical and 
dorsal cord Ihis extended downwards from the thalamic 
region, and occupied a position near the middle line at the 
anterior end of Goll’s column In rare cases fibres could 
be traced Into the lowest portions of the spinal cord 

Prof G 5 Woodhead communicated the results of an 
investigation on joint-ill in the foal This is an affection 
of especial importance to horse-breeders, in which, in addi¬ 
tion to certain constitutional symptoms, marked stiffness 
and swelling makes its appearance in the joints, while at 
a later stage abscesses form Investigation of the cause 
of this disease proved it to be due to a microorganism which 
gained admittance into the young animal through the cut 
end of the umbilical cord From the practical point of 
view it was therefore evident that such precautions as are 
taken against septic infection in the case of the child at 
birth should also be taken in the case of the foal 

Dr T S P Strange way 9 gave an account of a com¬ 
mittee of pathological research which is being founded with 
the object of investigating some of the more important 
diseases the pathology of which is as yet undetermined 
1 he proposed lines on which the committee intends to act 
is to select some special disease and make an exhaustive 
study of it from all sides, a study whuh will Inst for two 
to three years It is proposed to found a small hospital 
which shall be devoted entirely to cases of that disease 
during its period of study The committee is to be a com¬ 
prehensive one, and include all who will watch the course 
of the disease or who will undertake research work on the 
subject These will report to a central body, which will also 
be responsible for the distribution of the collected facts and 
literature of the subject to those actively engaged in work¬ 
ing upon it 

Prof C S Sherrington and Miss b C M Sowton com¬ 
municated thn results of an investigation into the amount 
of thloroform which, when administered to the heart, can 
dangerously embarrass its action For this inquiry they 
hod adopted the method, gradually evolved of recent years, 
of keeping the excised heart of a mammal alive by perfusing 
its blood-vessels with warm nutrient solutions The heart 
used by them was that of the cat The beating of auricle 
and ventricle was recorded graphically The effect of 
chloroform was examined by allowing the perfusing fluid, 
pure saline, serum, or blood, as the case might be, to 
be replaced by a similar fluid to which chloroform in known 
quantity had been added When this was done the chloro¬ 
form showed its effect, practirally at once, by diminishing 
the amplitude of the beat without altering its rate The 
amount of the diminution was proportionate, within limits, 
to the concentration of the solution of chloroform When 
exhibited in saline solution, chloroform showed a depressant 
action even in a dilution of 1 part in 150,000 of the saline 
solution, h The full amount of the depression caused by a 
given soMribn was rapidly reached, eg in a minute, and 
then the continued administration of that solution caused 
no further depression—even if continued for half an hour at 
a time That is to say, there Is no cumulative action of 
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the drug detectable in the isolated heart so perfused for 
a period of half an hour On the contrary, there was 
generally evidence of a slight waning of the depression as 
the exhibition of the drug was uninterruptedly maintained 
This tolerance was, however, quite evanescent, for on in¬ 
terrupting the perfusion with the chloroform solution and 
then returning to it, the depression recurred in its original 
depth On discontinuing the perfusion with chloroform' 
solution and reverting to the 1 hloroform-free fluid, the de¬ 
pression (uu'ted by the chloroform—unless the chloroform 
solution has been of great concentration—is extremely rapidly 
removrd, even when the beat of the heart has been for 
manj minutes practically abolished I hi? suggests the 
view that the effeu of chloroform on the curdiac muscle is 
due to the formation of some easily dissociable compound 
between the chloroform and some active constituent of the 
tissue It has been recently urged by Moore and Roaf that 
this constituent is a proteid, and in favour of this view is 
a further fact elinted in the present inquiry On comparing 
the amount of depression of ft chloroform solution of given 
c oncentration, in salt solution on the one hand and in blood 
on the other, it is found that the effect of that concentration 
in blood Is much less than it is in salt solution In other 
words, (he effect of a chloroform solution of given concen¬ 
tration in blood is only equivalent to that of a solution 
barely one-twelfth as concentrated in salt solution This 
can be explained by supposing that the salt solution, though 
it supports the beat of (he heart, supports it less well than 
does blood , but the more important part of the explanation 
seems to be that the tension of the chloroform in the blood 
is mut h less than in the salt solution In other words, the 
difference seems referable to somo constituent of the blood 
taking up and holding, in a relatively inactive form, a con¬ 
siderable fraction of the chloroform added to it The 
chloroform added distributes itself in that complex fluid 
acrardmg to a coefficient oF partition It is only what is 
left over freely dissolved in it which is available for acting 
on the heart tissue Comparative estimations of lhe de¬ 
pressant effect in blood, serum, and saline solution show 
that scrum is intermediate between the other two, so that 
evidently the corpuscles lontain, in large measure, a sub¬ 
stance that combines with the chloroform 


THE RELATION OF OXIDATION TO 
FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY 1 

N opening this discussion, Sir John Burdon-Sanderson 
said — 

In undertaking to open this discussion, I do not claim 
to contribute any results of my own researches or to speak 
on any subject ex cathedra , or with any degree of finality 
I propose to state very shortly what seem to me the discuss¬ 
able questions, i e those respecting which we have experi¬ 
mental data, and to submit to (he section those on which 
we need enlightenment 

The title is " Oxidation and Functional Activitj " May 
I say that, without criticising it, I would ask for some 
latitude as regards the word oxidation Dv oxidation is 
meant the formation of an oxide Now we know that in 
the living organism oxygen may and does act without this 
happening, e g in those processes of which the oxygenating 
of the colouring matter of the blood is the type 

This is so important a distinction that 1 would suggest 
to substitute in these cases the term 11 oxygenation " The 
subject of our discussion would then be rightly stated a* 
follows — 11 The Relation between Oxygen and the Chemical 
Processes which Constitute Animal and Plant Life ” The 
older notion of the part played by oxygen in the chemicaT 
processes of life was that it was a destroyer and not a 
maintamer of the chemical energies of the cell We now 
recognise that oxygen may have a double function to per¬ 
form, first as an element the presence of which is essential 
to the anabolic process by which living matter is built up, 
and secondly as equally essential to the disintegrative 
process which, taking muscular activity as the type of others, 
is associated with the performance of function Of these 
two actions, In each of which oxygen is concerned—the 
constructive and the destructive—the second is better under- 

1 Report of e di<cuwlon bdbri (bo Sactum of Physiology si (ha Cmm- 
hndga mailing of the British AwosUtlon, August 19 
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Stood than the first It ian be proved experimental!) that 
in the living organism musiular work is accomplished bv 
the transformation of a corresponding amount 0/ (henmal 
energy, however imperfectly we may understand how this 
transformation ran ocrur at the temperature of Lhe body 
Put as regards the participation of oxygen in the process 
of restitution, we are obliged to frame for ourselves a hypo¬ 
thesis and to clothe it in chemical language, according to 
which each elementary function is represented b\ a speuhe 
kind of living matter, 11 bv an aggiegate of tiding 
molecules each of which is endowed in equal degree with 
the capacity of disihargmg the function which it represents 
The difficulty lies in this, that the physiologist finds himself 
compelled to use chemical language in a sense which the 
chemist dops not recognise What we menn thereby is 
that the hypothetical living molecule consist? of a permanent 
part which is not concerned in the performance of function, 
and of a collateral part whnh is used, * e disintegrated in 
every transition of the molecule from the lndchve to the 
active stnLe, to be immediately re-constituted when action 
ceases J h|s notion of restitution is the nutshell in which 
the difficulty lies All Lhat we know about it is thal the 
access of oxygen is an essential condition for its accomplish¬ 
ment—oxygen not as an oxuliser, but as a restorer of 
functional capacity 

I now propose to pass from the general to the particular, 

1 e to the consideration of the chemical process of life as 
it presents itself in particular organs, namely, first in 
muscle and in nerve centre, and secondly in such glands 
as have up to this time been investigated— two groups of 
structures representing what Bull'll called respectively 
animal life and organic life On the general principle Lhat 
in all our investigations we should proceed from the known 
to the unknown, muscle must be taken first, for its meta¬ 
bolism is more within reach of investigation and is better 
understood than Lhat of any other organ. 

When oxygen enters the living substance of muscle it 1? 
not as an oxidiser, but as a preparer and builder up of 
material readv for explosion For the muscle molecule 
receives two things from the blood, oxygen and oxidisable 
material, but these two do not combine as a mere result of 
juxtaposition or of encountering one another As Ostwald 
says, ‘ Der freic Sauerstoff 1st ein sehr trager Staff,*’ at the 
temperature of the body It cannot be brought into action 
in the living organism hy a stimulus so long as it is in its 
free state It must hrst become what Pfluger calls “ intra¬ 
molecular, 11 and thereby change its Trugheit for mobility 
The immediate effect of the access of oxygen is that the 
living substance of whnh it becomes a part becomes more 
susceptible to mechanical and electrical disturbance, te 
more excitable than it was before It requires, so to speak, 
to be wound up so as to become capable of discharging its 
oxidising funrtton when awakened by a stimulus Dr 
Fletcher's experiments, to which I will return later, show 
that the more perfect this preliminary anabolic process is 
rhe more complete will be the catalysis 

You will, I think, agree with me that in different stages 
of the metabolic process which is associated with muscular 
function oxygen acts m different ways, at one time taking 
part ui an integrating process for which we might, perhaps 
employ the word oxygenation, at another in a process of 
oxidation, the molecule in which this occurs retaining its 
existence notwithstanding the disintegration of its oxidisabb 
part 

We have now to pass on to the question how oxygen 
takes part 111 the functional activity of the central nervous 
system The only part of that system which is within 
reach of experimental investigation 19 the spinal cord. We 
have to consider in how far the results of investigations in 
the cord and in muscle agree or differ 

Let me say on the threshold that our knowledge Is largely 
due to work recently done at Jena and Gottingen under the 
direction of (or in cooperation with) Prof Verworn 1 
must first ask your attention to the method* 

More than thirty years ago Cohnheim taught us the use 
of a preparation which we used to call “ the salt frog," in 
which (he blood was replaced by physiological salt solution 
He discovered that notwithstanding the defect oi hemo¬ 
globin, and consequently of oxygen, the chief functions of life 
could be carried on. With much more perfect methods 
Verworri has followed Cohnheim The improvement consists 
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in this, that the circulation is maintained b) mechanical 
means, so that by varying the rate of llow and the percentage 
0/ oxygen in the liquid the supply of oxygen to the cord can 
be increased or diminished at will Ihe effect produced is 
judged bv the mechanual responses to reflex excitation, 
the indications given bv which are rendered more delicate 
bv the previous .idmimsti ution of a trace of strychnine, 
ihe first slip in (he f xpermitnl is to establish a normal state 
of things bv lli« circulation of salr solution which has been 
freely exposed to air ur ox\g*n l nder these conditions the 
response to slumil itmn nT rhe surf ice consists of 1 succession 
of brief retain, lach listing two or three hundredths of a 
‘aMtmd Ihe nn\l step is Lo substitute salt solution which 
h.is been deprived of oxygen, and Lo observe that the reflex 
1 entre is giaduilly panlvsed, as induilid by ihe fait that 
single tetani have taken the place of iho scrnl responses, 
that on renewing the supply of oxygen the former state 
of things 19 restored, and, finally, that these changes may 
be repeated over and ovei again with Lhc same result 

All these facts Lome under the gem ral statenn nt Lliat 
while oxygen has no power of acting as a stimulus it in- 
cteases rhe exi itability of rhe centre, enabling it when 
excited to discharge itself so completely that after the dis¬ 
charge it is wholly incapable of responding It further 
shows that oxygen shoitens the time required for restitution 
to the normal--reintegration following disintegration- 
anabolism following katjhohsni so immediately Lhat they 
may almost be considered as simultaneous 

If we compare the behaviour of oxygen in the centre with 
it? behaviour in the muscle, we shall find that they differ 
chiefly in one particular, namely, in their time-relations 
In both cases oxygon at Is ~is a predisposing, not as an 
exciting cause of functional activity In both uses a 
tcrtium quid is wanted—a liberating or letting off 
mechanism , but in the muscle the functional cycle is iumn- 
plished in scaicely more than 1/100 sec, wheie.is in the 
centre the effect occupies a few hundredths of .1 second, and 
the preparation for it a much longer period I here is 
therefore no difficulty in understanding why the so-called 
refractory period can be so easily observed and me isured 
in the centre (while in the muscle ita presence can only be 
inferred), a circumstance which is helpful as affording an 
additional evidence of the anabolic action of oxygen , for 
it is easy (o show that the period in question is shortened 
by supply of oxygen, protracted by its absence 

We now come to the last point which 1 am anxious to 
submit to you—that of the relation of oxygen to the function 
of glands I must begin by saying that it ib in this pait 
of oui subject that the crux lies, for the investigation of the 
intimate metabolism of glands is beset with difficulties even 
greater than those of muscle and spinal cord 

Mr Barcroft, to whose admirable researches we shall 
have occasion to refer repeatedly to-day, found as Mi* result 
of lus estimate of the oxvgen and carbonic acid yielded by 
the blood emulating through the submnxillary gland under 
different conditions Mint ibis gland takes from the blood 
much more oxygen when exi ited by the chorda tympani 
than when at rest, no sciLh effect occurring when the 1 nata¬ 
tion had been rendered ineffectual by the previous adminis¬ 
tration of atropine ihese observations gave good reason 
for believing that oxygen promotes the action of the cells, 
but afforded no evidence that this action is attended by a 
corresponding discharge of carbon dioxide Similarly Prof 
Starling, whose experiments were made with Mr Barrroft’s 
^operation, found that when the pancreas is made to act 
by the injection of secretin a similar w mt of relation pre¬ 
sented itself between the quantity Qf oxygen taken 111 and 
of carbon dioxide discharged FmaHv, the comparison 
which has been recently made by Dr Brodie (who will, 1 
hope, explain to us his very admirable method) of the state 
of activity of the kidneys with rhe state of rest, points to 
the same conclusion as regards that organ When diuresis 
was produced by the injection of urea, the clearest evidence 
was given of the increased demand for oxygen, the intake 
of whnh was very largely increased, but there was no in- 
du anon that the ultimate products of oxidation found their 
whv into the blood in quantities proportionate to the oxygen 
supplied 

Taking these data as our point of departure, what cpn 
wc infer from them as regards tfie resemblances and differ¬ 
ences between the two processes we have been considering, 
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viz the functiondl of muscle and nerve centre on (he 

one hand, that of gland on the other? The obvious 
contrasts which rxist between secretion, muscular contrac¬ 
tion, and reflex innervation need not be dwelt upon , the 
one thing with which we have to do is the nature of the 
chemical processes which are associated with these three 
forms of activity ]f analogies are to be sought for It is 
here they will be found 

I submit to the section, and particularly to those members 
of It who are engaged in experimental researches on the 
subject, that the most important contrast between the con¬ 
comitant chemical processes of gland function and muscle 
function ronsists in this, that whereas the former is not in 
any marked degree katabolir, the dominant process in the 
oxidation which is inseparably associated with the perform¬ 
ance of muscular function u katabolir We can readily 
account for this by reference to the fact that whereas the 
processes in musUe and in reflex centre are excitatory, those 
in glands are for the most part determined by stimuli of a 
very different kind from those that evoke nervous or muscular 
action, which last act exclusively as liberators of katabolic 
processes which are waiting Lo be discharged 

We have long been accustomed to regard the process by 
which, in muscle, chemical is translated into mechanical 
energy as explosive and instantaneous, and to take the end- 
result—the discharge of carbon dioxide—as the necessary 
concomitant of the production of heat and work, but as I 
remarked before, Dr Fletcher recently published ex¬ 
periments which seem to show that for the attainment of 
Lhis ultimate result it is essential that the muscle should 
be abundantly supplied with oxygen, in failure of which 
the oxidation process may stop short before its completion 
I trust that we shall have the advantage of hearing to-day 
the further results of his researches, and particularly that 
he will give us information as to the relation between 
efficiency of contraction and the degree of completeness of 
the oxidation process 

In conclusion, the questions which present themselves 
are — 

(1) Whether it may be generally stated that the oxygen 
which is conveyed to the living matter of the tissues by 
the blood is stored as " intramolecular oxygen " until it u 
required for the performance of katabolic functions, and, if 
so, what is the chemical relation between the stored oxygen 
and the living molecules by which it Is held? In submitting 
(his question, I must again ask that the use of the term 
“ living molecule " may be condoned 

(a) Whether it may be assumed that every disintegrate 
process conditionatcs a subsequent integrative process by 
which the status quo is restored in the same living molecule , 
if so, does the anabolic .effect which in muscle follows the 
change of form 1 (institute as much x part of the response 
to stimulation as the catabolic effect which precedes the 
change of form? Gan this be said of the chemical process 
which is associated with functional activity in gland * 

Continuing the discussion. Dr W M. Fletcher pointed out 
that in the muscle cell only the katabolic processes had 
been effectively studied, and that these are characteristic of 
the special material giving energy for contraction—a 
material probably without analogue in the gland cell The 
classical conceptions, due to Pfldger and to Hermann, of 
this material as a highly oxygenated substance breaking 
down, whether rapidly as in contraction or slowly as in 
survival periods, by Inevitable stages to the ultimate stages 
of carbonic acid and water, irrespective of a contemporary 
supply of oxygen, were discussed and compared with the 
views of Verworn It was urged that while a preliminary 
oxvgenation of the living molecule may be admitted on wide 
grounds as the condition of irritability, such a conception 
by no means precludes the idea of additional oxidative pro¬ 
cesses occurring at some stage or stages of the katabolic 
disintegration Disintegration effected under anaerobic 
conditions might, on this view, stop short of its normal 

t products, these being replaced by representatives of 
er Stages in the breakdown Evidence in this direction 
beqn got from three main classes of experiment In 
case of excised muscle, Dr. Fletcher's observations of 
relation of oxygen supply to the yield 0/ carbonic acid 
in rest and En activity, and to'the onset of fatigue and of 
rigour, were described and held to be Incompatible with the 
view that the entrance of oxygen conditioned the lability 
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of the molecule without further influence upon the sub* 
sequent course of katabolism A second class of evidence 
was derived from the work of Chauveau and Kauffman, 
Ludwig and his pupils, Minot and others, upon the resplr^ 
ation of muscles with artificial cuxulation An increased 
yield of carbonic acid due to activity was claimed or denied 
by these observers strikingly in proportion to the success 
with which the artificial circulation had been niade to re¬ 
produce the normal A third and large body of evidence 
is supplied by observers like Araki, Geppert, Meyer, and 
others, who have studied the results of muscular contraction 
with normal circulation, but under conditions of deficient 
oxidation Anaerobic conditions always appear to diminish 
the amount of carbonic acid expired, while increasing the 
amount of acid products in the tissues, the blood, or the 
excreta 

Prof N Zuntz (Berlin), in a letter addressed to the 
section, referred to some of the points which it had been 
suggested should be dealt with in the discussion, in the 
following terms —“ Is one justified in drawing a hard and 
fast line between the anabolic and the katabolic processes 
on theoretical grounds 3 Would it not be more correct to 
take Pfluger’s view and regard that process as the normal 
one in whiLh every katabolically decomposed molecule is 
at (he very moment of decomposition anabolically regener¬ 
ated by taking up oxygen and oxidisable groups? In this 
rase one would regard the katabolic processes, which render 
the molecular structure less stable and give rise to free 
affinities, as the factor which inaugurates and makes 
possible normal anabolism In this connection, howrver, 
the fact remains that anabolism can also take place later 
on, if an element such as oxygen, necessary to the building 
up of the molecule, should be wanting at the time that the 
katabolic processes occur It is accordingly a subject for 
investigation to decide whether subsequent regenerative 
processes occurring in the above manner take place as easily 
as normal assimilation occurring at the same time as the 
breaking down of the molecule, or whether they use up 
more energy if they occur later I have already some data 
which tend to show that anabolism demands more energy 
if it has to take place at a pen^S after^the katabolic pro¬ 
cesses, but I dare not yet give any definite verdict on the 
question 

In regard to the question as to how far the metabolic 
processes may be the work of an oxidase, I should like to 
lay stress on the fact that the fundamental importance of 
innervation for katabolic processes in muscle is not easy to 
reconcile with the assumption that these processes are much 
affected by ferments Neither does the great influence 
which the tension of a muscle has on oxidation processes In 
it harmonise with our knowledge of the action of enzymes*^. 

Prof T G Brodie described the results obtained in 
pertinents, conducted in conjunction with Mr Barcroft, upon 
the gaseous exchanges in the kidneys under the different 
conditions of rest and activity In all cases they had found 
that the amount of oxygen taken in by a kidney which was 
made to secrete urine actively was greatly in excess of that 
absorbed by a resting kidney, while on the other hand the 
quantity of carbonic acid eliminated showed far slighter 
variations In the greater number of their experiments 
they had found that the kidney at rest eliminated a greater 
volume of carbonic acid than it absorbed of oxygen. Their 
results thus indicated that the performance of work by the 
kidney was accompanied by an approximately proportional 
Increase in the intake of oxygen, while the output of 
carbonic acid, although increased, was usually mindless 
in amount From the fact that the carbonic acuLSUtout 
was often in excess of the oxygen intake, it would 
the final metabolic changes, as evidenced by the cflMttc 
acid output, was a more gradual process, though the rinilts 
they had obtained, up to the present, did not warrant the 
conclusion that the carbonaceous waste products resulting 
from the activity of the tissue were confined to carbonic 
acid only 

Mr J Barcroft, in discussing the metabolism of gland* 
generally, pointed out that there were three methods which 
had been used for the investigation of their gaseous meta¬ 
bolism In the first, an excised organ was kept in an 
enclosed space, and the surrounding air analysed. This* 
method had been dealt with by Mr Fletcher, who had 
pointed out that the method shed light on the katabolic 
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phase of activity only In the second method the general 
gaseous exchanges of the body were watched during states 
of rest and activity of the organ to be investigated This 
however, was Inapplicable to the glands of the body on 
account of their small size The third method was that of 
measuring the blood gases, combined with an estimation 
Of the rate of flow of blood through the gland 

Three glands have been studied by this method up to the 

J resent, the submaxillary, the pancreas, and the kidney 
n the submaxillary gland the problem was very lumplicated, 
Since the blood became concentrated, losing a tenth of its 
water or even more, and a lonsiderable quantity of the 
carbonic acid left the gland in the secretion After due 
allowance had been made for these disturbing factors, it 
appeared that the O intake and the COj output were in¬ 
creased from three- to four-fold during stimulation of the 
ihnrda tymparu nerve As to how far these changes might 
be due to concomitant vascular change* was studied by 
examining the gaseous exchanges of 'in atropimsed gland 
during stimulation of the chorda It was found that this 
led to no increase in the auiciunU of O withdrawn, though 
nn increased output of CO a was obsened 

In the pancreas, which had been studied in conjunction 
with Prof Starling, there was often no increased flow of 
blood synchronously with n secretion following an injection 
of secretin They invariably found an increased absorption 
of O Usually this increase was considerable, thus from 
eight comparisons the mean quantity of O taken up by the 
resting gland was 1 5 c c per minute, and by the active 
gland 55 cr per minute These results were entirely in 
harmony with those brought forward by Prof Brodie for 
the kidney 

It seemed, then, that glandular activity was accompanied 
b> a large and instantaneous consumption of O, but that 
it was not necessarily accompanied by an increased CO z 
output 

Another point indicated was the magnitude of the gaseous 
metabolism of glands In the submaxillary and in the 
pancreas, when at rest, about 0025 cc to o 035 c c of O 
per minute per gram of gland substance was absorbed In 
the kidney Prof Brodie had given one instance in which 
the organ was using as much as one-fifth of the total 
quantity of O taken in bv the lungs, and it was common 
w. find the O consumption of the kidney during diuresis to 
dftiount to one-tenth of the total taken by the whole body 
Prof T Clifford Allbutt suggested that the theories 
advanced as to the part played by oxygen offered some 
explanation of the fact, often experienced clinically, that the 
administration of oxygen gave relief to patients not only 
in cases where the heart and lungs were affected, but in 
many others also He had long iince given up the idea 
that oxygen was effective in these cases simply on account 
of the more favourable conditions under which the re¬ 
spiratory functions were placed This was evidenced, lor 
instance, by the tenacity with which the patients adhered 
to the treatment, for example, in cases of the vomiting of 
pregnancy, where its administration was often of great 
service 

Sir John Ilurdon-Sanderson, in bringing the discussion 
to a close, remarked that it had been an exceedingly fruitful 
one, and none the less so because the points under discussion 
had not been settled, but were still under investigation It 
seemed clear to him that oxygen played two parts In meta¬ 
bolic processes, one of which was prominent In muscle, and 
was responsible for the final oxidation of explosive material, 
while the other, which was more accentuated in glandB, was 
akin to a building up process, as it was involved in the 
elaboration of new material 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE puzzling and commonly fragmental remains styled 
by von GUmbel Llthiotls are the subject of £n elaborate 
monograph by Dr Otto Reis (Abhandlungen der % k geol 
Reiduanstalt, Bd. xvu , Heft 6, 1903)* After being con¬ 
sidered as plants, from alge to palms, for some twenty 
years, they settled down in 1890 as bivalve molluscs allied 
to oysters Von GUmbel's revision, to this effect, is now 
revised by Dr. Reis, who points out that certain long ridges 
In the hlnge^area represent teeth Two genera, Cochleantes 
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and Lithiolis, are established, forming the Lithiotida, a 
subfamily of the Spondyhds I he minute structure of rhe 
shells is carefully described 

The interest aroused by the publication of “ Bau und Bild 
Osterreichs, ” recently reviewed in these columns, has called 
from Ur. Friedrich Katzrr a series of papers (Verhandtvngen 
der k k eeol Keichsanstall, 1904, pp 123, 150, 177, and 
193), in which he hopes to fill some of Lhe gaps still remain¬ 
ing in our knowledge of Bohemian geology His work 
covers such widely diverse subjects as the zoning of the 
north-eastern coalfield under the Kiesengebirge, and the 
magnetite-ores, occurring as separation-products in garnet- 
amphibolite, in the neighbourhood of Kutna Hora 

In the Fcrfiatidlungeu der k k geoi ReicJuarufall for 
1904 Herr R Zuber (p 200) explains his views as to the 
analogy of the Flysch deposits of Europe and those form¬ 
ing in tropical climates, with a heavy rainfall, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mouths of river*, whether these flow from 
continental land or from the members of an archipelago 
Dr H Vetters (p 134) interestingly connects the structure 
of the I iltle ICarpathians with that of the eastern Alps on 
the one hand, and of the true Karpathians on the other 
The l'ljsch of the north side of the Alps thus reappears 
from under the Vienna basin, and passes into the Karpathian 
Sandstone scries, while the characteristic Karpathian 
“ Klippen " are also traceable in this connecting range 
The author regard* the so-called Silurian grauwacke of 
Hamburg, down against the Danube, and similar rocks of 
the Leitha range, us in reality the equivalents of the Liasslc 
beds in the Little Karpathians 

The Jahrbuch der k k geol Reuhsanstalt of Vienna 
usually contains more massive papers than the Ferhand- 
lungen, though it is difficult to discriminate between the 
two in scientific value In vol lui of the former (1901), 
pp 169-252, Dr O Ampferer describes, with numerous 
sections, the Triassu and Jurassic mountains that form the 
impressive broken country of crag and forest between Inns¬ 
bruck and the Achensee He illustrates his view of their 
structure (plate X ) by a skilful drawing of a relief-model, 
much in the American manner, thus emphasising the simpler 
anticlinal and synclinal structure in the south, and the 
great overfold of Trias upon a recumbent Jurassic synclinal 
in the Gainsjoch urea It seems possible, as the author 
points out, that the whole highland of Inassic rocks resti 
upon an undcrfolded and underthrust knot of younger strata 
Dr Ampferer modestly regards his own researches as 
supplementing, and correcting at certain points, those of 
Prof Rothpletz and his Bavarian colleagues lie add*, 
moreover, details as to the glacial phenomena throughout 
the district Herr E Fugger's paper in the same volume 
(p 295) describes the foothills of the Alps in the famous 
Salzkammergut area, where the Hysch, with its dubious 
fossils, forms the oldest senes, and is confidently ascribed 
to the Upper Cretaceous epoch Dr F Rybd (p 351) 
revises and amplifies the list of fossil plants from the Cannel 
Coal of N^ran in Bohemia, and Dr Waagen (p 443) adds 
to our knowledge of the small brachiopods characteristic of 
the rvrolese Trias 

We have received the August number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Societ\, which contains a well 
illustrated article on the history of volcanic action in the 
Phlegnean Fields by Prof Giuseppe do Lorenzu , an account 
of the discovery of a human skeleton in Gough’s Cavern, at 
Cheddar, by Mr H N Davies, who regards the remains 
as of late Palaeolithic age, although in the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper \ this antiquity was 
questioned, and among other papers there is an important 
one an the age of the LLyn-Padarn dykes in Carnarvonshire 
by Mr J Vincent Elsden, who regards these deep-seated 
intrusions as having taken place during the latest stage of 
the Bala eruptions 

The summary report of the Geological Survey Depart¬ 
ment of Canada for 1903 has been issued by Dr Robert 
Bell, the acting deputy head and director As usual, the 
energies of the staff have been givten mainly to investigating 
and aiding the development of the mineral resources of the 
country Field work has been carried oq in Yukon territory, 
in British Columbia, Jn the Keewatin district, in Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Noya Scotia. In connection 
with the large output of coal which is now going on in 
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both Nova Scotia and \ amouver Island, it is mentioned 
that the only coal known to olcut in North America on the 
immediate seaboard of either the Atlantic or Paulic belongs 
to Canada 

Some new genera of Carboniferous Mollusra from Lhe 
United States have been described by Mr G H Girty 
(Prof U S National Mm. , vol xxvii , No 137a) Ihey 
include Limipectcn, a form considered to be near to Aviculi- 
pectrn (sic), and with that gt nun to have affinities with the 
Pectinidre rather than with Aviculids* Other new genera 
are PJeurophorclla, allied to Allensma, and Clavulitc*, 
h ivmg ‘.ome lesemblances to Dimtalumi 

J he Miocene diabase of the Santa Cruz Mountains in 
S in Mateo County, ( aliformu, is disinbed in some detail 
bv Messrs H I. Haehl and R Arnold (Proc Amer Phil 
hoc , vol xlm , No 175) The diabase, in the form of 

tuffs, dykes, and intrusive sheets, occupies about 35 square 
miles in an area of 300 square miles It is remarked that 
the tuffs are interbedded with Miocene limestones, sand¬ 
stones, and shales, and that intrusions of limestone derived 
from the interbedded llmv Imers hive been forced into 
fissures in the tuff In the intrusive diabase the prruntagei. 
of soda and titanium are large, and it presents the 
characters uf augite-tesihemtc 

An essay on the palaeontology of Lhe Lancashire Coal- 
measures, part 1 , contributed bv Mr U Holton to the 
transactions of the Manchester Giologuul und Mining 
Souety (vol xxvm , part xiv ), has been leprinted is one 
ol the ” Museum Handbooks ” nf the ManrJieshr Museum 
Owens College (price ij ) In this work the author deals 
with the lower Coal-measures, and his object has been to 
reiord the horizon and geographical occurremi of each 
species bo far as possible by reference to known specimens 
Prof G A J Colo and Mr 1 Crook have reported on 
rmk specimens dredged from the lloor of the Atlantic ofT 
the west coast of Ireland in 1901 (Hi pt oF Agric ind lechn 
Instruction for Ireland, App to part 11 of Rep on Sea and 
Inland Fisheries) 'lhe rocks, whuli were obtaimd off Lhe 
west 1 oast of Mayo and Galway appear to have bern derived 
from submerged masses of rocks familiar in western Ireland 
'Jhev include also an olivinc-gabbro which is regarded as 
prob ibly of Carboniferous ig* 

In an aitirlc published in the land Record 

(Vugust ao) Mr h J Dennett duetts attention to the 
important uses to which the Ordname Survey maps, on the 
Male of 25 inches to a mile, might be put for estate and 
agrn ultural purposes As he points out imuh valuable 
information is lost, both to the Iandowmr and farmer, to 
sa\ nothing of the geologist, for want of molding it at 
the lime He instances the nature of tin soil ind subsoil 
is pioved 111 draining the land and in various temporary 
e\i ivalions as well as information with regmd to wells, 
springs, stone quarries, or clay pits Ihp courses of the 
drams have rarely been laid down on estate maps In 
addirion 10 records of these matters hi suggests that the 
maps Ih used also for Statistics with reference to cultivation 
I luis the imount of seed sown, the kind and quantity of 
manure umiI, the weather, and, finally, the result of each 
held crop might be notified If these particulars were tabu¬ 
lated, suv for seven years, the reasons for success or failure 
n ight be judged In the transfer of property or of leases 
such information would he of Lhe utmost value to lhe in¬ 
coming owner or tenant, dnd the records, which would be 
the pnv ite property of the occupier, should be of sale value 
We have received a number nf important geological publi- 
1 n tin ns from South Africa In the Transactions of the 
South \fncan Philosophical Society (vol \v , part 11 ) Mr 
L II L Schwarz describes the high-level gravels whirh 
cap the flat-topped hills all over the southern coast regions 
of Cape Colony The evidence shows that the gravels were 
rivri-borne, and in the karroo district they yield gold 
No gold-bearing reef has, however, been detected in that 
area, and the author is sironglvtof opinion that the gold 
came from the ZwarQpbergen, where.it occurs in the Table 
Mountain Sandstone Messrs A W, Rogers and A L 
<iu 1 oft describe the Sutherland volcanic pipes and their 
relationship to other vents, notably those of Kimberley 
In the Tranptfhons of the Geological Society of South Africa 
" (vol vh., pM? 1) there are various papers of local interest 
-on the geoilgly of the Transvaal, and on the Witwaterarand 
aeries in particular In the annual report of the Geological 
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Commission of the C ipc uf Good Hope for 1903 we have a 
record of the careful detailed work tamed on by the director, 
Mr A W Rogers, and his staff lhe hurvey of the south¬ 
western portion of the Karroo has been completed, and 
much information has bren gathered with reference to the 
sedimentary and volcanic formations The recognition, in 
Lhe Verluren Valle), of a group of rocks (the Ibiquas series) 
between the Table Mountain Sandstone and Lhe Malmesbury 
series is of considerable interest 

“ lhe Geologv of the Country around Merthyr Tydfil” 
(being Lhe fifth part of the u Geology of the South Wales 
( oal-held ”) has just been issued by the Geological Survey, 
price if (id It is the work of Messrs* A Strahan, Walcot 
Gibson, and '1 C Cantnll, and is an explanation of the 
geological map sheet 231 The area includes the North 
t rop of the Coal-field from Dowlais to the Tawe Valley, 
with .c considerable tract of Old Red Sandstone in the 
mnuntuinous land of bforest Fawr, and also of Lower 
Carboniferous rocks The great scarp of the Pennant Sand¬ 
stone stretches mrosis the country on the south The siruti- 
graphical features, the lithology, the faults and disturb¬ 
ances of thiu important coal-region are dealt with very 
full) , the Glacial drifts and other superficial deposits, are 
duly described, and a short chapter is given on the rrnnomlr 
produc ts 

We have rei civ ed an official report bv Signor A F 
UmlaufT on the Cinnabar of Huamavelu a, issued as a 
Hole tm of the Corps of Mining Engineer** of I’eiu The ore 
occurs, in irregular deposits in sandstones .ind limestones, 
which have virldid Cretaceous fossils, and Lions arc 
added showing its mode of occurrence A description is 
also given of 1 lit iludel furnaces, which are used in extract¬ 
ing the mercury, and have remained practically unchanged 
for more than two centuries 

From the United State? Geological Survey we have re¬ 
ceived Rul/ifm No 22b, dealing with analyses of roiks 
from the luburatoiy, 1880 to 1903, by Mr F W Clarke, 
also Professional Paper No 28, giving the superior analyses 
of igneous rocks from Roth’s Tabellen, i86q to 1884, 
arranged according to the quantitative system of classifi¬ 
cation 

The occurrence of a ” calcareous coal ” in the Lanark¬ 
shire Coal-field is described by Mr R W Dron (Jranv 
Inst Mining Lngineers, vol xvn ), and shown b) analysis 
to contain rarbonates of lime and magnesia lhe author 
m phis to have been unaware that Mr A Strahan in 1901, 
brought before the Geological Society an arcount of the 
passage of a seam of coal into dolomite, as observed at the 
Wirral Colliery in the small Parkgate Coal-field 

lhe glaciation of Mount Ktaadn, in northtrh Maine, 
f01111s the subject of an essav by Mr R S Tarr (fluff 
Geol Soc Amer , vol xl ) The mountain, which is com¬ 
posed of granite, rises to a height of 5*5° feet, and has 
hitherto been regarded as bearing no proof of it e-covering 
during the Glacial period, The authui brings forward 
evidence to show that the ice did overtop the mountain, 
and that glaciers subsequently occupied the valleys on its 
eastern side, leaving well defined moraines some of which 
enclose lakes 

In the Brazilian Mining Review (for April and May) Mr 
H Kilburn Scott gives some account of the mineral re¬ 
sources of Rio Grande do Sul, which 15 the southernmost 
of the States of Brazil The village of Lavra? is at present 
the centre of the gold-mining industry, the gold occurimg 
in quartz-veins or as impregnations in deiomposed syenite- 
lock The principal copper deposit is that nf Cpmaquam, 
and the ores comprise copper glance, copper TOjtites, and 
bornite (erubescite) Lodes occur in hard conglomerates 
and sandstones which have been invaded by melaphyre, and 
there seems to be a close connection between these metal¬ 
liferous deposits and the eruptive rock 

A useful index to the mineral resources of Alabama, 
compiled by Messrs E A Smith (State geologist) and 
H McCalley, has been issued by the Geological Survey of 
Alabama It Includes an account of Iron and manganese 
ores, bauxite, coal, clays, building stones, mineral paints, 
mineral waters, &c , and Is Illustrated by a small geological 
map and pictorial views. 

The tin deposits of the York Region, Alaska, are briefly 
described by Mr A J Collier (Bulletin No 219, U.S. Goof. 
Survey) Stream tin was discovered 117 1900, and since then 
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prospecting 1 has been going on to determine its extent and 
to locate Tts source in the bed-rock The ore is mostly 
cassiterlte, but stanmte also occurs Pebblap of slate con¬ 
taining small tin-bearing quartz veins have been found in 
the gravdls, while elsewhere the ore has been found dis¬ 
seminated through moie or less altered granitic dykes 


PRIZE SUBJECTS OE lilt £ INDl STRIAL 

SOCIETY 01 MULHOUSE 

HL Industrial Soi lety of Mulhouse has issued a pro¬ 
gramme of the pnres to be awarded by the society in 
1905 , excluding the subjects which are of a purely local or 
technical character, the following are the principal prizes 
open to competition to .ill national]Lies -- 

In the section of ihemistrv, medals of honour Will be given 
for experimental investigations of the ihzarme reds, of the 
colouring matter of r iw lolton, of the transformation of 
cotton into oxyirllulnse, and of cochineal carmine, for the 
synthesis of the colouring matter of i ot hineal or of some 
other dye used in indusln , and for the production of fast dyes 
of a specified naLuri Several medals will also be awarded 
for studies of special mordants and for the synthesis of 
some naturally ociurring siibslame X sum of 500 francs 
to 1000 frams is to be allotted to the btst compilation of 
densities of mineral and organic substances in the solid 
state and in cold saturated solution Manv practical 
chemical problems in the bleaching and dyeing of cotton, 
wool, and silk are also suggested as subjects for competition 
In the section of met Manual arts, a prize of e;og francs 
and a silver medal is offered for a new method of construc¬ 
tion of buildings suitable for totton spinning, wool comb¬ 
ing, or calico printing I he following subjects will receive 
medals —a new non-tubular type of boiler, an indicator 
of the total work done in a steam engine, a new system for 
heating steam boilers , various machines for combing, card¬ 
ing, and weaving the textile fibres, A lomparame study 
of electric and gas lighting in factories , a system of auto¬ 
matic lighting by conductors of the second class 

The following subjects deal with natural history and 
agriculture —a catalogue of the plants in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mulhouse, lhann, AUkirch, and Guebwiller, an 
account of the fauna of Alsace , a nuneralngical or geological 
description of part of AW ice, a study of the plants or 
insects inimical to agriculture 111 the same province A 
medal is also offered for an investigation of the character 
of Alsace in prehistoric tunes 

In the sections of commerce and statistics the subjects 
are —a consideration of the questions of insurance against 
risks of transport and (ire, the influence of taxation on 
industry, and the effect of trusts and like organisations 
on commerce 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridgf —Mi J J Lister, F R S , of St John’s 
College, has been appointed demonstrator of comparative 
anatomy 

The Board of Geographical Studies has arranged for a 
course of instruction in geographical surveying, to be given 
by Mr, Hinks at the observatory 
The council of Che Senate proposes an important scheme 
whereby the matriculation and senior local examinations 
of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge shall 
be mutually recognised The object is to diminish the 
number of distinct examinations for which schoolmasters 
have to prepare their pupils The proposed conditions are 
set forth in the University Reporter for October 11 
Mr R R Webb, St John's, Mr G H A Wilson, Clare, 
Mr J M Dodds, Peter house, and Mr E W Barnes, 
Trinity, will be the examiners for the mathematical tripos, 
part L, in 1905 


Sia Isambard Owen has been appointed principal of the 
Durham College of Science in place of the late Dr Gurney. 

Dr. ArturRQ Marcacci, of the University of Palermo, 
has been appointed professor of physiology in the University 
of Pavia. 
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Dr Hermann KobsuL, of the Imperial Board of Health 
at Berlin, has been appointed to the chair of hygiene at the 
University of Giessen in succession to Dr Georg Gaffky 

The first congregation to inaugurate the University of 
Leeds was held on October 6, and (he honorary degrees 
announced in our issue of September 29 (p 547) were con¬ 
ferred The Chancellor of the university, Lord Ripon, 
presided 

W h learn from the Uhi mtetnn that Hi llans Uatterman, 
of the Berlin Oh^ervalory, has been ippointed director of 
rho observutun ai konigsberg, and professor of astronomy 
at the Universal of Konigsberg, in succession to Prof 
Hermann htruve, Jaltly appointed to tile vatnmv at Berlin 
caused b> the retirement of Prof Furster 

1 iil Board of Education has issued Us 11 SyllabuMb and 
Lists of Apparatus " appluabh 10 si hauls and classes other 
than ilementary from August 1, 1904, to Juh 31, 1905 
A new subject, under the title ” riementary Science or 
Common Life (Chemistry),” number twenty-six, has been 
idded to the list of brant lies of science in which (lie hoard 
holds examinations The list of subjnts m which no ex¬ 
aminations are held, though the subjects art rrtogmsed by 
thr Board, bus been extended, and now intitules many sub¬ 
jects introdiictoiv to more advanied work in technology 

Imp anonymous gift of 1000/ to the University College 
of Bristol announced a few days ago is, it may be hoped, an 
jnduallon (hat the work of (his institution is being appreci- 
i(cd in Bristol and the surrounding distnct In addition 
to the usual courses, appropriate and svsiemallt instruction 
is given at the college in those hnnehes of ipplied science 
which are most nearly connected with the arts ind nunu- 
fu lures We notice that the total number of individuals, 
excluding medical students, attending the inllege during 
the session 1903-4 was 10B4, of whom <;ob werr da\ students 
'1 1 if new calendar of University College, I o'ndon, that 
Tor the session 1904-5, gives full particulars of several 
Intelesting new developments in the work of the mllege 
'I he university courses of study, especially ihosp m 
economics, have been extended, and further arrangements 
have been made for post-graduate courses, Iecturis, and 
research —this post-graduate work is explained MW in ten 
I pages of the calendar The list of papers and other publi¬ 
cations from the scientific departments of the college, since 
the Dean's report of last year, runs to eight full pages, dnd 
shows that the work now being accomplished in the college 
is of the same high order as in previous years 

It is reported that there is apparently a dehnency of 
about 2000/ for the annual working expenses of the I ata 
Research Institute, and on account of this the scheme for th* 
institute is^ at a standstill Referring to this Ca^ t ^ r 
remarks —“ Ihe question now is whether for the sake of 
two or three thousand pounds India should go without a 
Research Institute Is the object good or not? If it was 
not good, why did the Government of India promisi to help 
it? If itq is good, why should there be any stinginess on 
their part About it * Should a great Government refuse its 
support and countenance to a scheme the expenditure on 
which will be repaid not only to the people of India, but 
also to the Government itself a hundredfold? ” 

The buildings of the new technical tollege at Danzig 
were opened on October 6 in the presence of the German 
Lmperor The college, which has been established on n 
modern basis, is intended to develop the industries of WeM 
Prussia and of the city of Danzig Shipbuilding is to 
receive special attention In a speech which he mode, (hf> 
Fmppror referred to the importance of technical education 
for the maintenance of Germany's position among the 
nations, and described the special characteristic of the 
German tprhniral colleges as being their " comprehensive 
many-sidedness " It is, he continued, for this reason that 
these colleges constitute a scientific " Umversitas ” which 
may be compared justly with the old universities, and ex¬ 
plains why the endeavour has been made to plate the two 
kinds of institutions 011 an equal footing by bestowing upon 
the technical colleges the right to confer degrees “ May 
the new college,” the Emperor concluded, “prosper and 
nourish to the glory of German learning, to the blessing of 
these old Prussian provinces, and 10 the honour of the 
German name I ” 
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A hfsoiutjov adopted by the manufacturers’ section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, and approved by the 
council of the chamber, was recently forwarded to the 
Board of Education together with a letter from the 
secretary of the chamber expressing 1 the views of the manu¬ 
facturers more explicitly Ihe resolution states that, in 
order to retain our industrial position and to introduce into 
this country such further industries as may be profitably 
developed, the manuTaituners' section is of opinion that it 
is absolutely necessary to raise the standard, and, iT possible, 
cheapen the cost of teihmral and higher technical educa¬ 
tion, and that representations should be made to the Board 
of Education in this sense Ihe letter to the Board of 
Education points out that up to the present time manu¬ 
facturers in thip country have not realised that there is a 
scientific aspect to every branch of manufacture, requiring 
study to attain the highest results, and that there is hardly 
an Industry that would not benefit from the more general 
employment of specially qualified scientific assistants At 
present such qualified assistants as are available are mostly 
foreigners, the letter continues, and there is urgent necessity 
for providing greater facilities for obtaining a Lhorough 
training in applied science in this country There would 
seem to be urgent need for technical colleges of university 
type in connection with each industry, where students could 
have opportunities of carrying out specialised study and 
research work under competent teachers The fees charged 
should not be greater than those charged by similar 
Continental institutions, and poorer students of ability 
should be assisted by a liberal system of scholarships Mr 
Mornnt, replying on behalf of the Board of Education, says 
the board is keenly alive to the importance of encouraging 
a better provision of higher technical education than at pre¬ 
sent exists, and will take every step in its power towards 
its promotion But thebe efforts will be largely in vain 
unless British manufacturers give every encouragement in 
their power to promote the employment of students at 
home thoroughly trained for the needs in question Mr 
Morant rightly points out, with reference to the consider¬ 
ations submitted, that the want of properly qualified English 
as'istint? referred to may be attributed partly to the fact 
that the salaries offered are frequently too low to tempt 
natives of this country, partly to the shortsightedness of 
many English parents in refusing to continue their sons' 
education to a sufficiently advanced point, partly to the 
fart that there Is no adequate provision at present In Great 
Britain for enabling persons to acquire the manipulative 
skill necessary in certain branches of industry, and partly 
also to the inadequate endowing and ihe insufficient 
encouragement of research 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES, 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, October 3 —M Moscart in the 
chair —A comparison of the,, expenditure of the flexor and 
extensor muscles of the forearm, applied, each group 
sepai ately, to the production or the same continuous ex¬ 
ternal work A Ohauvsiu Ihe energy expended was 
measured by means of the respiratory coefficient It was 
Tnund that the external work effected by the flexor muscles 
of the forearm was Jess than that of the extensors, the pro¬ 
portion being about o 4 for the former and o 6 for the 
latter This difference appears lo be due exclusively to the 
leg*: favourable conditions under which the extensor muscles 
work —On the loss of clectririt) m air in the neighbour¬ 
hood of thermal springs A B Ohiuvstu. In the 

thermal springs at Cnuterets, the radio-aitivity of the air 
near the spring was dearly marked, the loss observed in 
the neighbourhood of the reservoir being three times as 
fast as In the open air —1 he colorations produced by the 
Becquerel rays, its application to crystallography and to 
the calorimetric determination of radio-activity C J 

lalSmonsen and G Dreyer. The roloration produced by 
certain crystals demonstrates the zonal structure 
crystal, and thus throws light upon the manner in 
W has b*en built up In the case of quart7, this 
atructure has not hitherto been demonstrated.—-On a 
vacuum effect produced by a waterspout L4on Pigeon.— 
A actinium! A Deblsrne. The substance previously 
^ wicnbotl by the author under the name of actinium pre- 
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seats many similarities with the emanlum of Gleael. The 
opportunity has recently arisen of directly comparing i th|@ 
two substartnf and tjie observations of M and Madame 
Curie, M wlAel, and the author on the characteristic 
phenomena or phosphorescence provoked by the two pro¬ 
ducts shows that they are identical The name emanlum 
should therefore be dropped in favour of the earlier 
actinium—The properties and constitution of the molyb¬ 
denum steels L6on Quillet. The senes of steels studied 
iontained only oa per cent of carbon, with molybdenum 
increasing from o per cent to 15 per cent. A second series 
contained about o 85 per cent of carbon In small 
quantity, molybdenum increases the breaking load without 
causing extra fragility The general properties of the 
molybdenum steels resemble those of tungsten steels, but 
Tour times as much molybdenum as tungsten is required to 
produce the same results —-A thermochemical comparison 
between rosanilmes ind leucamlineS Jules Sohmldlln,— 
On the morphology of the Chetoptera Ch. Omvler.— The 
archaic form of the Thecosome Pteropods Paul Poleenoor. 
—On the structure of the muscles of Anonua ephipptum 
F Mgreenu —On aodrophytism in Monocotyledons 
E d# wlidmsn —Semeiology of the prostatlc secretion 
A Gu«pln.— On a new treatment of seeds E Brtal and 
E Qfuatlnlanl. 

New South Wales 

Linnean Society, August 31 —Dr T Slone Dixson, presi¬ 
dent^ in the 1 hair—Revision of the Australian species of 
Bolboceras {Col cop ter a, fdm Scarabeidx), with descrip¬ 
tions of new spec ins Rev f Blnekburn.—Studies m 
Australian entomology, No. 14, new species of geode- 
phagous Coleoptera from Queensland and North-West 
Australia T G Sionno Three additions to the Cicin- 
delidno and five to the Carabidae are proposed as new.— 
The botany of Funafuti, Ellice group J H. Malden. 
The author gives a list, with critical notes, of thirty-eight 
dicotyledons, eleven monocotyledons, five vascular crypto¬ 
gams, and one lichen All the species are more or less 
widely distributed in the Pacific Islands as denizens of 
other coral islands or of the coastal tracts of the larger 
islands 
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ODORIFEROUS SUBSTANCES USED IN 
PERFUMERY 


Die Rteehstoffe By George Cohn, of Gdrlitz. Pp 
vui + 219 (Brunswick Vieweg und Sohn, 1904) 
Price 6 marks 


T HIS useful little monograph is a section, published 
in separate form, of Bollcy-Englcr's 11 Handbuch 
der chemischcn Technologie " It is not easy to find 
a single expression in English which could be re¬ 
garded as the precise equivalent of the German " Riech- 
stoflf *’ in the sense used by the author The term as 
here employed is meant to apply to odorous substances 
of a pleasant smell and of definite chemical cornjfbsition 
—in other words, to chemical individual compounds 
having a more or less fragrant odour It is obvious 
that the word perfume does not apply, because a per¬ 
fume is generally a mixture of various odorous^ and 
non-odorous compounds, this being invariably the* case 
with natural perfumes v fragrant plant oils 
The information eooMHfcd In the present work is to 
be found in the larger treatises dealing with this sub¬ 
ject, the works of Gildemeister and Hoffmann m 
Germany, of Charabot and his colleagues in France, 
and of Sawer ifr this country being familiar to all 
who are interested in this branch of chemical tech¬ 
nology The arrangement of the subject-matter by 
Herr Cohn, however, and the inclusion of the later 
discoveries entitle the little work under notice to take 
rank as an original contribution to the literature of 
this branch of applied organic chemistry « In fact, 
taking into consideration the large amount of inform¬ 
ation compressed into the volume, and the completeness 
with which the ground has been covered within a 
comparatively small compass, it may be fairly claimed 
that the treatment is more scientific and less technical 
than in the standard treatiAte referred to, and chemists 
who wish to get a generalutea of the development of 
their science in this newer field will find the work of 
Herr Cohn a very valuable compendium 
The book is divided into ten chapters and an 
appendix After defining the term 11 Riechstoff ” in 
the sense above indicated, the literature of the subject 
is given in the Second chapter, not the least valuable 
portion of which is a tabulated list of German patents 
classified under the chemical families to which the 
patents relate, such as alcohols, ethers, esters, alde¬ 
hydes, ketones, 4 c In the third chapter the historical 
development * of the industry is dealt with, and it Is 
'pointed ouit that while perfumery as an art is of 
extreme antiquity, the scientific, 1 e . chemical, history 
of the compounds employed is a comparatively recent 
•development The same may be said, it is-perhaps 
hardly necessary to point out, of the tinctorial industry, 
livhfdh existed ab an art ages before it cant# ^ithSn the 
province of chemical science The parallelism between 
these two branches of technology does not, hdwever, 
«Hd with this historical analogy, since the development 
fOf. synthetical 'chemistry has enabled marry r natural 
4PdnfrotiS dbmptitmde to be'" made more economically than 
they can be obtained from natural sources, while hi any 
- NO. 1825, VOL 70] 


such compounds unknown in nature have been 
synthesised in the laboratory and transferred to the 
factory. The author gives (pp 20-21) a list of twenty- 
one firms which are engaged partially or wholly in 
the manufacture of natural or synthetical perfumes 
Of these, three are French, and the remainder German 
and Swiss. It is not apparent why English and other 
manufacturers have been excluded The writer of 
this notice has a very distinct recollection, when ex¬ 
amining the chemical products at the Pans Inter¬ 
national Exhibition in 1900, of seeing some very good 
exhibits of perfumes by English and colonial manu¬ 
facturers It is true that in the application of chemical 
science to the industry Germany and France are far 
ahead of this country, but this does not do away with 
the fact that we have a few factories here which ought 
at any rate to figure in any list having for its object 
the instruction of the public as regards the present 
state of any particular industry 
The fourth chapter, dealing with the occurrence of 
odorous compounds in nature and with plant physi¬ 
ology, is of particular interest A list, occupying 
nearly nine pages, contains the names of all the plants, 
arranged under their botanical orders, which yield 
ethereal oils Another set of tables, occupying twenty- 
one pages, gives at a glance the name of the ethereal 
oil, the part of the plant from which it is obtained, 
the botanical source, the yield per cent , the physical 
coii5tant5|(sp gravity and rotatory power), and the 
chemical constituents These tables thus summarise 
in synoptical form the present state of knowledge of 
plant oils, and in view of their importance it is much 
to be regretted that the printing hds not been arranged 
in a less confusing way The entries, as read horizon¬ 
tally, run across both pages, and by the time the eye 
hbs reached the last column, containing the chemical 
constituents of the oil—to many readers the most 
important item of information—the connection w ith Lhe 
particular oil named in the first column is lost or 
rendered ambiguous, and the entry has in many cases 
to be traced back again to make sure which oil con¬ 
tains such or such constituents We are all familiar 
with, and have often been Jed astray by, this want of 
precise correspondence between the horizontal entries 
running across both pages of a railway time-table If 
in future editions the horizontal entries could be 
divided by horizontal lines running across both pages 
there would be no ambiguity, and the tables would be 
very much enhanced in value 

An interesting point to which the author directs 
attention is the ranty of the ethyl group in natural 
ethereal oils Methyl, propyl, ally!, propenyl, are all 
of widespread occurrence m the molecules of natural 
organic compounds—ethyl occurs but in a few ex¬ 
ceptional cases, and some of these are doubtful We 
could add many to the few cases of the occurrence 


ggivcjt uy me uumor, out, 

his general statement 15 nevertheless correct so far as 
obr present knowledge goes * Extreme advocates of 
the' temperance movement might even find scientific 
justification for their position m thiif fact, wtich is 

stated by Herr Cohn in the form of an aphorispi _ 

11 Pife Natur hat eineft 'horror vor dem Alkohol ” 
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Unfortunately for this argument, however, alcohol 
(ethyl) is itself a biochemical product 
The fifth chapter deals with the inodes of preparation 
and extraction of odorous compounds, and with their 
synthetical production The special part of the work 
(pp 67-175), devoted to the description of the general 
modes of preparation of the various compounds 
classified under chemical families, may be looked upon 
as a chapter of synthetical organic chemistry having 
special reference to the formation of odorous com¬ 
pounds, and requires no further comment 

The headings of chapter vi (physical properties of 
odorous compounds), chapter vn (chemical characters 
and relations between odour and chemical constitution), 
chapter viu (quantitative valuation), chapter ix 
(physiological relations), and chapter x (applications 
of odorous compounds) sufficiently indicate their con¬ 
tents Chapters vn and ix will be found of interest 
to physiologists as well as to chemists 
We have not found many slips in this little mono¬ 
graph, and it can be safely consulted by all who are 
interested in the subject The statement (p 184) that 
tii-oxybenz^ldehydc derivatives do not occur in nature 
is erroneous (see, per contra , Jowett, Trans Chemical 
Society, vol lxxvu p 707) Haller’s important partial 
synthesis of camphor from homocamphonc acid (p 145) 
might have been mentioned m the reference given in 
the foot-note The omission of English firms from the 
list on pp 20-21, and the faulty arrangement of the 
tables on pp 38-57, have already been referred to 
Those chemists who, without any special knowledge 
of the subject, will take the trouble to look through this 
volume cannot but realise that a new and important 
branch of industry has been developed out of the 
ancient art of perfume making. It is apparent also 
that this newer development is the direct outcome of 
the application of chemical science—the utilisation for 
practical purposes of facts and principles discovered by 
laboratory research It is the history of the coal-tar 
colour industry re-told, and we may fairly ask, as in 
the case of this last branch of manufacture, what is 
this country doing in the matter^ The writer does not 
propose to do more than raise the question here, be¬ 
cause the set reply of 11 imperfection of patent laws " 
and 11 want of duty-free spirit ” will no doubt be con¬ 
sidered all-sufficient by the majority of our manu¬ 
facturers Passing over this point, however, there is 
another aspect of the modern perfume industry which 
is of particular interest Concurrently with the de¬ 
velopment of synthetical processes and the introduction 
of new products, a keen and searching examination 
of volatile plant oils has for many years past been 
systematically carried out in the laboratories of several 
foreign factories Without wishing to be invidious, 
the firm of Schimmel and Co , of Leipzig, may fairly 
be named as pioneers in this branch of work. The 
semi-annual report of this firm is a perfect mine of 
information concerning the chemical composition of 
ethereal oils Now the detection of the chemical con¬ 
stituents of products resulting from the vital activity 
of plants is also a matter of physiological importance, 
so that the workers in this field—prompted, no doubt, 
primarily by practical considerations—are accumulating 
NO* 1825. VOL. 70] 


a stock of material for which plant physiologists ought 
to be grateful. Certainly no physiologist can afford 
to ignore this material, buried though it may be in a 
trade publication, and worked up without direct scien¬ 
tific aim But the methods employed and the result* 
achieved are as purely scientific and far more definite 
than much of the work that at the present time passe* 
into literature as physiological chemistry We have 
as pretty an illustration as modern times can furnish 
of the action of pure science upon industry, and the 
reaction of industry upon pure science 

R Meldola 


SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 
The Classification of Fl&wermg Plants Vol 1. 
Gymnosperms and Monocotyledons. By A B 
Rcndle, D Sc Pp xiv + 403 (Cambridge Uni¬ 

versity Press, 1904 ) Price 10$ 6d net 

HE practice which is gaining ground, whereby, to 
the exclusion of the general text-book, the 
specialist produces a book in which he takes up merely 
his own branch of a scientific subject, is satisfactory 
both from the point of view of the author and the reader 
The author is well qualified lo express his opinions, 
and the reader cannot fail to learn much from the 
critical exposition which he is tolerably sure to obtain. 
The book under notice is significant not only because 
it is written by one of our leading systematists, but 
also inasmuch ns it is one of the first taxonomic 
treatises—another is Willis’s 11 Manual of Flowering 
Plants and Ferns ”—which follows Engler's system 
of classification. Bentham and Hooker's classification 1* 
followed in most British herbaria and collections, but 
there is much to be said in favour of training students 
in the system which, originally propounded by Eichler r 
has been modified by Dr Engler, one of the principal 
reasons being that the arrangement of orders, although 
not developmental, at any rate provides a sequence 
which is distinctly helpful 

Regarding the title, whereas it is now recognised 
that the spore-bearing shoots of some of the Pten- 
dophyta may be called flowers, Dr Rendle has used 
the term in its ordinary signification, and the first 
volume deals with Gymnosperms and Monocotyledons, 
while a second volume will be devoted to Dicotyledons. 

After a short historical review of the principal 
systems of classification which have been proposed, the 
author takes up the Gymnosperms, making six classes 
by the inclusion of the two fossil groups, the 
Cordaitales and the Benettitales. A chapter upon the 
morphology of the Angiosperms follows, after which 
the remainder of the book is concerned with the classi¬ 
fication of the Monocotyledons 
The Gymnosperms have been very much to the fore 
of late jrears, and there is nothing strikingly new in 
the treatment of the group The interweaving of the 
fossil classes is distinctly rational, and the reader wifi 
find a good general account, including the results of 
modern research. A considerable number of the dla~ 
tinctive features of the genera appear in the general 
account, and a few in the enumeration of the genera* 
but the latter might with advantage have been 
expanded. 
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Dr Rendle has devoted much time to the Monocoty¬ 
ledons, so that it is with special interest that one turns 
to this part of the book As might be expected, one 
finds here a valuable exposition of the morphology 
both of vegetative and reproductive organs, with a 
succinct account of all such doubtful and subtle ques¬ 
tions as the morphology of the flower of Orchidacc$, 
or the value of the vegetative body of the Lemnaceae 
A noticeable feature is the inclusion of so many facts 
concerned with the vegetative part of the plant. The 
various devices manifested by plants during germin¬ 
ation, a subject in which the writer has made special 
investigations, receive very full treatment, and 
numerous anatomical details are mentioned, but 
perhaps more striking is the value which is attached to 
vegetative characters for the purpose of splitting the 
orders up into tribes Thus in the Aroideae anatomical 
structure and the lcaf-nervatun* arc considered by 
Engler to be the best distinguishing characters, m 
the Liliacese the vegetative habit is important; and 
Pfilzer makes use of several vegetative characters in 
separating the sections of the Orchidarex It has 
plready been pointed out that m the enumer¬ 
ation of the genera of Lhe Gymnosperms it would be 
useful to have more details for comparing one with 
another, and the same applies to the latter part of the 
book, where geographical distribution is fully given 
to the exclusion of critical data One misses, too, 
those broad generalisations, which serve as landmarks 
or guide-posts, until the last chapter—a most im¬ 
portant one—in which the writer gives a general 
review of the important characters and relationships of 
the series and orders of the Monocotyledons, The 
author has had some difficulties with his illustrations, 
and the blocks prepared for the book, which on the 
whole have reproduced clearly, but are too crowded, 
suffer by comparison with the illustrations found in 
other descriptive works, otherwise the book forms a 
worthy and valuable addition to the standard scries 
which is being issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, and will certainly be of very great use to 
students of botany. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NAVIGATION 
Modern Navigation By W. Hall, R N Pp vm + 
378. (London W B Clive, 1904 ) Price 6 s 6 d 

HIS is a valuable text-book on navigation at a 
very moderate price Its small size and general 
handiness are a great feature compared with other 
works oil the subject. The proofs throughout the book 
are graphically explained so far as possible, and are 
easily intelligible to people with a limited knowledge 
of mathematics, the figures and illustrations are good, 
numerous examples are given throughout, and the 
answers are tabulated at the end of the book The 
extracts from the Nautical Almanac " necessary for 
working any of the examples are also given. 

An excellent feature tn the book is the great stress 
laid on navigation by 41 Sumner 11 or “ position lines, ” 
which-are the foundation of the present practice of 
navigation. Without a clear understanding of position 
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lines it is impossible to comprehend the importance of 
the error* in position du? to working with approximate 
data, such as finding longitude with D R latitude 
and vice vetsd These and other errors are thoroughly 
and clearly explained by the author, in many previous, 
works these errors have been cither neglected 
altogether or passed over without explanation of the 
methods used in compiling the tables given for their 
correction 

The method of obtaining position by combining posi¬ 
tion lines derived from a chronometer sight and from 
an ox-meridian is rendered Lomplrtc by the plan 
given of calculating the final result by factors as 
opposed to plotting it It is brief and accurate, and 
will be welcomed by those who have experienced the 
difficulties of plotting results in small ships in bad 
weather A very short and accuratr method of 
obtaining these results by the 11 nauLical slide rule M 
is also given The slide rule was Mr Hall’s invention, 
and is useful for ex-meridians and other compulations- 

The treatment of the short equal altitude as a 
dynamical problem tends to simplify the work, and 
renders it easier of comprehension The chapter on 
the 11 new navigation M is much 111 advance of any 
previous discussion of this method; the explanation is 
clear and the work straightforward, and the figures 
required for the computation are reduced An 
accurate means of obtaining the final result by calcu¬ 
lation instead of plotting is also added to this method 
Mr Hall’s treatment of the 11 new navigation ” should 
greatly assist to popularise this valuable means of 
navigating, which is applicable to any heavenly body 
at any azimuth 

The investigation of errors due to inaccuracies in 
time and altitude is satisfactory, and many interesting 
problems in theoretical navigation are fully explained 
A valuable feature in the book is the shortening of 
computation by using five places of logarithms and 
in some cases only four places The chapter on tides 
is very simply and effectively written, and supplies a 
want much felt by seafaring men 

In a book where so much 15 good, it is a pity more 
stress has not been laid on the utility of twilight stars 
for position, the author refers to displaiement of the 
horizon due to abnormal refraction, 4 c , as a cause of 
errors in position, but does not mention the best fix 
that can be obtained in the twenty-four hours at sea 
Ex-meridians of stars north and soulh for latitude, and 
chronometers of east and west stars fur longitude, the 
mean of the north and south stars for latitude and of 
the cast and west stars for longitude, obviate the 
effects of displacement of the horizon, and the fix is 
not dependent on run between observations except to. 
the extent of a few minutes This fix is specially 
valuable to men-of-war, which, owing to manoeuvres, 
are seldom long on a steady course, thereby causing 
the run between observations, taken at an interval of 
two or three hours, often td be inaccurate. The system 
of notation used throughout the book and the extensive 
use of Greek letters are likely to donfuse men already 
practising their profession afloat and used to calling 
things by their old naifies; it will consequently not 
commend itself to them Possibly yopng students. 
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who have used this system of notation in other branches 
of their education may find it an assistance In con¬ 
clusion, the book may be recommended to anybody 
who practises navigation and wishes to keep up to 
date 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Buds in their Seasons By J A Owen Pp, vi+ 
1451 plates (London. G Routledge and Sons, 
Ltd , 1904 ) Price 2s 6 d net 
Complete originality in mode of treatment, perfec¬ 
tion in literary style, absolute fidelity to nature in 
the illustrations, coupled with immaculate accuracy 
in regard to nomenclature and other technical 
matters, would appear to be the only possible justifi¬ 
cations for adding a new one to the long list of 
popular works on British birds If it be asked 
whether the volume before us fulfils these conditions, 
there will be no great difficulty in framing a reply 
In the first place, the mode of treatment is by no 
means original, while the following sentence from 
p. S 3 > “ When talking to Lady Farren, of Beal- 
ings House, Suffolk, she told me that her family 
had had remarkable intimacies with wild birds,” 
can scarcely be regarded either as a sample of 
elegance in diction or of accuracy in grammar As 
specimens of what illustrations, so far as regards 
colour, ought not to be, we may cite the figure of the 
bee-eater in the plate facing p 16, ana that of 
the kingfisher on the one opposite p 32 As 
instances of technical inaccuracy, lor which there is 
no excuse, we may quote the following (among other) 
misspellings of scientific names, viz , (p 20) 
Matacilla for Motacilla , (p 29) Musicapa for Musci- 
capa, (p 54) Cocothraustes for Coccothraustes, 
(p 104) Dafiha for Dafila t and (p 129) Acanthus for 
Acanthis, the latter error being the more inexcusable 
from the fact that the name is correctly spelt on an 
earlier page If further reference to inaccuracies be 
required, vie may contrast the statement on p 140, 
to the effect that in the index the various species are 
assigned to their respective orders and families, with 
the index itself, where in many cases the Sub¬ 
family, in place of the family, is given 

If cheapness and (to the uninitiated) attractive 
illustrations were the sole qualifications for a good 
bird-book, the present volume might perhaps be 
worthy of commendation, as it is, naturalists at any 
rate still consider accuracy a sine qud non in works 
of this nature, while the British public will, we 
venture to think, demand something strikingly 
original before it accords extensive patronage to a 
new history of British Birds. R L 

The Cultivation of Man By C A Witchell 

Pp xv +168 (London* W Stewart, 1904) 

Price 3 j 6 d 

The author of this book is very much in earnest He 
condemns modern civilisation in strong terms for its 
many vices, especially for its worship of money and 
the mammonite marriages that result from it,, arid 
urges that men should apply to their own species 
the methods of the breeder ' of cattle. He recom¬ 
mends polygamy, apparently In all seriousness, and 
nbt as a mere counsel of perfection. It would, of 
course, destroy the family, but to this Mr. Witchell 
has no objection. He would have the child that is 
bom 11 with every sign of some inherent disease of 
a serious character painlessly destroyed* 11 Certainly 
he speaks out fearlessly! ana that is do 4 maU merit, 
But It id to be regretted that he did not study his 
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subject more before writing “ Natural selection,” 
he says, fl is sometimes operative, chiefly among the 
poor " Considering that in England nearly fifty per 
cent of the population die before the average age of 
marriage, this is a wonderful understatement. If we 
bear the facts in mind, we can hardly agree with 
Mr Witchell that the business man is 11 the surviv- 
ing type,” 1 e apparently the type that is to survive 
to the exclusion of others Business men are not a 
separate species There is a continual upward move* 
ment of able men from the great underlying social 
stratum, and from this stratum directly or indirectly 
our successful men, as we call them, have emerged. 
In the underlying couche soetale there is but little 
accumulation of capital and comparatively little 
marrying for money As to style, Mr Witchell uses 
his terms vaguely We hear of the cultivation of 
the young (1 e by education), and of cultivation by 
marriage (1 e. by selection) But in spite of its 
defects the book is, much of it, interesting It dwells 
upon things which seem to be entirely unknown 
to Royal Commissions on degeneracy, and to the 
many people who write letters to the papers and 
articles in the magazines on the subject 

Richard Meyer's Jahrbuch der Chcmic for 1903 Pp. 
xii + 600 (Brunswick Vieweg und Sohn, 1904) 
Pruc 15 marks 

The year-book few 1902 has already been reviewed 
in these pages, and what was then stated applies with 
little modification to the new volume Meyer’s year¬ 
book presents an excellent, though necessarily brief, 
rdsumd of the year’s researches in pure and applied 
chemistry, Possibly in other hands a slightly different 
selection might be made, and the weight of emphasis 
otherwise distributed, but in the rather wide range of 
subjects which have to be dealt with the question of 
choice must naturally vary with the taste of the 
individual reviewer 

Although, as was previously remarked, the small 
proportion of contributions of English authors does not 
accurately represent the relative strength of English 
chemistry either in quantity or quality, it is only too 
true that our output in chemical research and chemical 
literature is below what it should be That this is due 
to lack of interest or poverty of ideas no one could 
admit, but it is to be attributed to the want of proper 
facilities in the way of public encouragement and State 
assistance * 

Meyer’s year-book has now reached its thirteenth 
year, and its success, which is assured, must be placed 
to the credit of its excellent staff of reviewers 

Perhaps its one shortcoming, if one may so express 
it, is that it is so long in coming, and many of the 
researches which are catalogued have assumed a new 
phase before the year-book appears J. B C 

Aitronomischcr Jahresbencht . By Walter F. Wisli- 
cenus Vol v Containing the Literature of the 
Year 1903 Pp xxxiv + 660 (Berlin; George 

Reimer, 1904 ) Price 20 marks 
It was thought that the publication of the volumes on 
astronomy, a part of the ” International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature,” might affect and possibly put an 
end to this most useful and valuable German publi¬ 
cation, but the appearance of this, the fifth yearly issue, 
renders such an idea untenable. The volume before 
us is fall of vitality and vigour, and the compiler and 
his co-workers are to be congratulated both on the 
high standard they maintain throughout such a 
laborious task and on the great value of the,publi¬ 
cation to all astronomical workers. To have npt only 
references, but brief summaries of the contents of-alL 
or practically all. asttrtiontical literature published 
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during the past year is a real help to the astronomical 
investigator, and saves him much time and labour. In 
Spite of the mass of material that is embodied in the 
work, the volume is, according to pages, only a trifle 
larger than its immediate predecessor, and somewhat 
smaller than vol 111 As a matter of interest, it may 
be stated that the number of references in the present 
and the two preceding volumes are 2582 for vol v , 
2411 for vol iv , and 2513 for vol m 

In conclusion, the statement made with regard to 
the earlier volumes, namely, that they should be found 
in every astronomical library and observatory, may be 
repeated in the present case W J S L 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Forest-pig of Central Africa 

I have seen Mr Oldlield Thomas’s interesting letter in 
jour issue of October 13 relative to the remarkable forest- 
pig (which he has named Hylochoems meinertzhagem) 
With regard to the discovery of this remarkable beast, there 
are perhaps other names which should be associated with 
it as well as those of the late Sir Henry M Stanley and 
myself No mention of this forest-pig appears in Sir Henry 
Stanley’s published works, but in conversation with myself 
and others he frequently told us that, in addition to hearing 
of a " donkey-like animal with large ears ” (which after¬ 
wards turned out to be the okapi), he once saw a huge 
black pig, and he had reason to believe that a strange new 
species or genus of pig inhabited that portion of the Congo 
Forest near the Semllki River I heard and transmitted 
similar stories told me by the natives of that forest, but 
even more detailed accounts were collected and sent later 
on by the late W G Doggett, who, to the great loss of 
zoological collecting in Africa, wds drowned in the River 
Kagera in the early part of the present year But I think 
the first definite accounts of this pig (or at any rate of 
Hylochoerus mcmertzhageni) were transmitted by Mr 
C W Hobley, C M G , a* sub-commissioner of the East 
Africa Protectorate, who has recently been acting as Com¬ 
missioner after the departure of Sir Charles Eliot Mr 
Hobley sent a drawing of the skull and a description of 
the creature from imperfect specimens he had seen on the 
slopes of Mount Kenia Unfortunately his letters were 
delayed in transmission, so Tar as their reaching the 
Zoological Society was concerned Mr Hobley is now in 
England, and it is to be hoped that he will furnish the 
Zoological Society in detail with the extremely interesting 
particulars he has given me in conversation regarding this 
remarkable animal I would remind your readers thdt Mr 
Hobley (who as regards length of service is almost the 
senior British official connected with British East Africa) 
made the important discovery last year of marine organisms 
in the Victoria Nyanza 

So far, the native stones of the okapi and the big forest- 
pig have turned out to be true It only remains to complete 
the trilogy by the discovery of a third mysterious animal, 
also alluded to in conversation, if not in writing, by Stanley, 
and mentioned by Doggett and myself This, so far as 
native accounts can be crystallised into a definition, would 
seem to be some large tragelaphme antelope resembling 
the nilghai in appearance, with short, twisted horns A 
horn or a pair of horns attributed to this animal was, I 
believe, brought home by a member of Stanley's expedition, 
and Is possibly in the British Museum It Was seen by 
Dr P L. Sctater, and attributed by him to an abnormally 
developed cow eland , but so far as I could leatn from my 
own researches and those of Doggett, the natives of the 
Semllki Forest were careful to differentiate this creature 
from either the forest eland or the bongo. Their accounts 
of It certainly coincide to a great extent with their stones 
of the okapi, though they insisted on the difference between 
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the two animals Perhaps there 15 as much truth m their 
stones of this large antelope with small twisted horns ax 
there has been shown to be in connection with the okapi 
and the forest-pig H H John si os 


Mendel's Law a Crucial Experiment 

I see from the published account of a recent discussion 
at the Cambridge meeting of the British Association that 
the facts of Mendelian segregation arc still disputed by the 
biometric school of evolutionists I venture, therefore, to 
submit to your readers the result of an experiment carried 
out at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradenlya, which, in 
my opinion, proves conclusively that in a particular cross¬ 
bred form a particular pair of characters did become segre¬ 
gated in equal numbers of geim cells, both male and female 
The characters in question were —the appearance and 
absence respectively of a yellow coloration in the endosperm 
of grains of Indian rorn (Zca Afayj) These characters are 
discontinuous in the strain examined Among about 
mo.ooo grains which passed under my notice, 1 saw only 
two which were partly yellow and parLly white , these were 
counted as yellow, being presumably hetcruzygotes 

Some of my specimens were exhibited by Mr Batebon at 
the recent meeting of the British Association, but I can now 
add the results of a further generation 

Ihe farts are represented in the following scheme, in 
which the absence of the yellow pigment is expressed by 
the term white M 


/ (1) White flint corn .'l f(2) 

I. i extracted recessive !■ 9 x 6 \ c 
\ from a mongrel strain J 1 y 3 


Yellow flint coin A 
of the same mongrel j- 
strain as (1) J 


II /(3) Ycllow l o X( i|(4) Offspring of (l) 

11 \ grains / v | \ self-pollinated while/ 

III (5) 1963 yellow (49 76 per cent ) + (6) 1982 while 


Ihe plants arising from these gsame, both white and 
yellow, were used as seed parents in the next generation, 
the pollen parent being “ Boone County White " dent corn 
There resulted —(a) Offspring of white grains—some 30,000 
white grains and 27 yellow grains (o og per cent ), the latter 
were accounted for by the escape of “ yellow ” pollen 
(fc) Offspring of yellow grams—generation iv — 


IV 


26,792 yellow (50 03 per cent 1 + 26,751 white 


( Self- \ 
l pollinated J 


16,582 yellow + 5681 white (25 5 per cent.) 


The plants arising from the above yellow grains (gener¬ 
ation iv ) were also used as fallen parents for a cross In 
which the seed parents were the offspring of “ Boone County 
White ” crossed with a strain of extracted recessives from 
the original mongrel flint corn Iheie resulted — 

2507 yellow (49 2 per cent ) + 2593 white 

I would direct particular attention to the following 
points — 

(1) That a perfect Mendelian result was obtained among 
the offspring of an impure race 
(a) Lest it should be objected that possibly the ancestry 
of this mongrel strain included equal numbers of yellow 
snd white Individuals, a pure recessive strain (“ Boone 
County White, 11 imported from USA) was introduced into 
the pedigree, so that the next generation (iv ) possessed at 
least three times as many white ancestors as yellow. On 
self-pollinating the offspring of yellow grains, the Mendelian 
proportion 3 yellow to 1 white was obtained 
(3) In two generations the female germ cells borne upon 
the neterozygotes were tested by crossing with the recessive 
form. In each cbm half of tha germ cells were found to 
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bear the vellow character and half of them the white In 
the last generation a similar test was applied to the male 
germ cells with the same result 

(4) Ihe experiments were curried out under fully 

11 biometric ” conditions, the more accurate “ Mendelian r ' 
method of careful pollination between individual plants being 
deliberately avoided Ihus, in generation iv pollination 
wax effected by the aid of the wind from some ifioo recessive, 
parents indiscriminately 

A somewhat fuller description of the early part of this 
experiment has already appeared in vol 11 , part 11 , of the 
Annals of the Royul Hot ante Gardens, rV-rndemya, and a 
complete account will be published in a future number of 
ihe same journal R 11 Lock 

IVradcmya, Ceylon, September ai 

Rock Pressure ac Great Depths 

In his address lo the engineering section of the British 
Association, Mr Pardons speaks of sinking a shaft into the 
earth for a distance of 12 miles 

I think, however, he overlook 1 ; a factor which sets a 
limit to the depth to which a mine shaft can be sunk If 
we assume that Lhc average specific gravity of the earth's 
trust is 3, the superlaving rocks would exert at a distance 
of 12 miles a pressure of about 440 tons per square inch 

There edn be little doubt that when subjected to such 
a pressure the rock material would give way and flow 
together like a viscous fluid, and so the walls of the shaft 
would spontaneously close up, probably before the diplh of 

12 miles was readied The breaking stress of steel 19 only 

44 tons per square mdi, and so, even were the walls encased 
bv a steel tube, this would not avail to prevent the flowing 
together of the walls Geoffhey Martin 

Kiel, Preusser-sLr 19*. September 17 

I have to thank you for directing my attention to Mr 
Martin's letter in which he gives his views as to the prob¬ 
able behaviour of rock around a very deep shaft boring, and 
his opinion that the inward viscous flow of the rock would 
place a limit to the possible depth 

I have to thank MrjMartin for directing attention to the 
question of this possible limitation, which was considered 
when writing my address and dismissed as unlikely to occur 
up to depths of 12 miles, basing my conclusion on general 
engineering knowledge of Ihe flow of metals, of the relative 
impressions made on hard brass and on hard rock when 
struck by hard steel tools, and on the general behaviour of 
metal when forged 

] must first beg leave to point out some errors in Mr 
Martin’s figures, he has misplaced the decimal point in 
calculating the hydraulic pressure of the superlaying rocks 
at 12 miles depth, which should be 40 tons and not 440 
tons per square inch 

Again, of the crushing stress required to make hardened 
xLecl flow I have no data by me, but am aware that it hes 
between 120 tons and 300 tons per square inch, and in the 
case of hardened knife edges for weigh bridges, if my 
memory is correct, the pressure per square inch on the area 
of contact reaches a still higher figure 

Again, the pressure required to make the tough 
brass (" cartridge metal ") flow is about So tons per square 
inc h 

1 think that the evidence at present available leads to 
the conclusion that after a small amount of shrinkage of 
the shaft sides inwards has taken place a state of equilibrium 
would be established enabling the surrounding rock in Its 
state of great compression to withstand the so-called 
hydraulic pressure due to a depth from the surface of at 
least 12 miles 

Since my address I have had the opportunity of discussing 
the matter with Prof G H Darwin, who has kindly 
brought to my notice the article by Tresca, “ Memoirs des 
Savants Strangers sur I '^coujement des Corps solides,” about 
the year 1866, and also his own paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, part 1 , 188a, In which 
the great shearing stresses that are thrown On the earth's 
structure by the weight of mountain ranges on elevated 
continents and great depths of the sea are exhaustively 
treated I would only point out that such stresses have 
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been endured for long epochs, and that in view of the 
established fact that rocks arc vislous, it is clear that much 
greater stresses could be sustained for the comparatively 
short time necessary to complete a deep shaft boring 

It would, however, be interesting to subject a cylinder 
of granite or quart/ rock, carefully fitted into a steel mould 
anil having a sin ill hole bored through its centre, to a 
pressure of, suv, loo tons per square inch, and see what 
^lirinaage m the hole would result, or a hole might be bored 
into the specimen through an aperture in the mould while 
subjutid to this pressure This pressure would correspond 
lo a depth of about 38 miles 

Charles A Parsons 

Holcyn Hall, Wylam-on-lyne, October 7 

The Berlin " Thinking” Horae 

In \our issue of September 22 there is a paragraph among 
the notes (p 510) with reference lo 11 Clever Hans,” a 
' thinking hbrse 11 at presort displaying his powers in 
Berlin With refore.ni a to it I wish to sav Ihat twelve or 
thirteen years ago there was on exhibition in the Ruyal 
Aquauum, London, a hoise of, if I mistake not, exactly 
the same stamp I happened to be then attending lectures 
at the Rnjal College of Science, and I went to see the 
animal 1 had, moreover, a long conversation with his 
Liainer, who eventually let 111c sir exai_tl) how it was all 
accomplished 

With all respect to the members of the "representative 
romnnltee " at Berlin, I am driven to hold lhat the per¬ 
formances recorded, counting the number of the audience, 
picking out the tallest man present, telling the hour, Ac , 
which seemed so deeply to impress them, partake of the 
nature of 1 stage Irak They demonstrate what training 
and perseveranie ian do with animals rather than the 
possession on Iheir part of any advanced mental powers 

The Aquarium horse was named, if I remember aright, 
Mahomet lie could work sums in addition and subtrac¬ 
tion, or, for thM matter, in multiplication, could count the 
number piesent in the little side-show, could make a good 
guess at the age of an individual, and so on He had been 
taught to begin pawing the ground when his trainer looked 
straight at him, and Lo cease when ihe trainer turned his 
gaze to the floor It is easy tu see the countless changes 
that ian he rung on this accomplishment Telling the 
time on a watch or the day of the month are readily 
recognised to be among them Similarly, he had been 
drilled into bowing his head at one tone of his trainer's 
voice, and shaking it on hearing another Again one ran 
readily imagine how this bit of instruction will lend itself 
to a very varied and wonderful display of rleverness 

Mahomet’s owner was an American and followed the 
business of training horses, especially circus ones This 
horse, he discovered, was very easily taught—a genius 
among his kind—and on him he then lavished years of most 
careful labour, often, he assured me, sleeping of nights in 
the manger at his head The results were as shown They 
were in themselves sufficiently marvellous, and represent,,! 
fancy, the very utmost that a horse can be trained to do 
" Clever Hans ” would seem to be blessed with a trainer 
as painstaking and persevering as my American friend. 

After a stance which I had all to myself, Mahomet’s 
owner delayed with me to see the performance of a clever 
dog on the central stage The dog, a fair specimen of a 
rough collie, answered questions, spelt his own name, words 
sent up by the audience, Ac The letters of the alphabet 
were placed in order in a wire frame towards the back of 
the stage The collie went along the letters, picked out 
the one he needed, and brought and laid it before the foot¬ 
lights He then went for the next Wonderful I thought 
the performance until my friend the horse-trainer showed 
me how it was done The collie always began at A He 
then trotted along up the alphabet until he reached the 
one he needed His master carried his gloves In his hand 
A little twitch of the gloves as the dog passed the particular 
letter wanted was the cue The well trained animal took 
in the slightest stir of the gloves with the corner of his eye. 
Ihis dog even played a game of cards—and won A 
hundred and one variations might be made on the 6ame 
trick 

I have read since In an American newspaper of a Tennessee 
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pig 1 that acquitted itself creditably in practically the same 
rdle Doubtless, if the report were true, the porker had 
swallowed an equal amount of learning 

The collie was without doubt a good, tle>er one As 
member of the Irish Collin Club I have for years past 1 iken 
a fancier’s interest in this particular breed, and J h.ue 
observed every degree of intelligence, from the brute that 
•could scarcely be taught to bark at a cow—oftenest with 
a pedigree as long as vour arm—to the uffei.tion.ite animal 
that could guess almost your thoughts and vour passing 
temper, and was always in perfect sympathy with your 

moods The best of these, however, fills far short of 11 

good Irish water spaniel From my experience, I may be 
allowed to say in passing that no breed is so teachable — 
has suLh brain-power, if you like—as the latter, once hp 
has reached the age of nine or ten months As puppies 1 
found them rather stupid 

Performances similar to that of the Koyal Aquarium collie 
are not very rare Ihere are, indeed, some other ingenious 
stage devices by which a dog can be taught to spell—every 

word in the dictionary if you are so foolish 49 to let it be 

known—and to converse, so to speak, in Russian as readily 
as in English, but the devices arc rather worked out 

Usually such show dogs modestly protest before the 
audience (through their trainers) their inability to do more 
with certainty than spell correctly words of three letters, 
and when pushed they get perplexed and maki mistakes 
This, for them, is sound policy It is only when they grow 
too bold and set up as “ thinkers " that they are found out 
My American trainer, with Yankee shrewdness, used to 
claim for his dark bay charge that when be had totted up 
a row of figures he should be reminded of the number to 
be carried on to the next column I his was fair enough 
It, too, served Ln baffle the over-canny l hat the 
arithmetician's education could mver overstep that was just 
the puzzle they fastened on and worried over I wonder 
what the German professors, good, easy men, would have 
said had they seen, as I did, Mahomet figure out a sum with 
his tail to the board 1 

I may be permitted to add that about the same time I 
interviewed the ope famous for counting, 11 Sally M by name, 
in the London Zoological Gardens, and I was in no way 
impressed by her intelligence After what l have wutten 
it is not hard to suggest two or three wj>s by which the 
oracle could have been worked I saw her count her straws 
for the keeper alone, and that gentleman appeared to me 
none too tolerant of questions or of interference 

I am prepared for believing, however, that counting is 
not beyond the scope of an animal's powers It is said that 
Scotch shepherds count their flocks 0/ sheep in this wise 
they drive them through a gap, and the faithful collie ticks 
off by a bark every score as it passes through 

It is not of late alone that clever horses have come to the 
front I happen to possess a MS diary written by a co 
Leitrim man in 1658 and 1659 In ihe first of these years 
the writer, James Reynolds, accompanied to London his 
uncle, Sir James Ware, Auditor-General of Ireland, and 
famous as an antiquary Among the sights of the metro¬ 
polis he records (hat he saw a " Nagg " which could count, 
answer questions, and fire off a small cannon 
There are undoubtedly degrees of intelligence within 
limits in all mere animals They are particularly observ¬ 
able in the dog and horse—the most highly developed 111 
this respect of all our animal friends As every jnrvey 
knows, each horse has a character of its own and mental 
powers all its own The same is true of our canine sub¬ 
ordinates A neighbour of mine has a cat which climbs up 
the door-post ana opens the latch with her paw when she 
wants to enter the house This for a cat is, I think, more 
wonderful than are all the performances of the Berlin 
** thinking horse ” for a steed It is a trick, indeed, I have 
seen taught two or three dogs But the cat has had no 
training She owes her cleverness solely, 1 ^im assured, 
to her own powers of observation ' 

I am open to conviction, but l am greatly afraid the 
11 German representative committee," including the 11 pro¬ 
fessor of the Physiological Institute of the Berlin Uni¬ 
versity," that have reported, according to the daily Press, 
on 11 Clever Hans 11 have written themselves down as at 
least not ungullible Joseph Meehan 

Creevelea, co. Leitrim 
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Misuse of Words and Phrases 

In your issue of October ii attention was directed in 
the letter column to the misuse of language by English 
scientific, writers bmee the subject of the indictment is 
one of importance and since the criticism is in my opinion 
well founded, I am writing to support it 

There seems to be a tendency growing among writers 
on si lentific subjects, both in pure and applied science, to 
modify the English language to such an extent as to give 
11% ro no small anxiety with respect to its future state in 
scientific literature 

Lven if language is plastic, its plasticity is limited 
Since Mcience is based upon accuracy, the tommunication 
of scientific thought should be aicurate Yet in a large 
percentage of scientific publications in the l'ngli^h language 
sentences that are gramm.itically ambiguous occur fre¬ 
quently, and not seldom such as have no meaning Ihe 
'•ense intended may be, indeed, derived from them either 
through study of the context, or through exertion of one’s 
scientific instinct, but iL is surely just to demand that the 
unnecessary labour of a cryptograminic research be not in¬ 
flicted on the reader Viewed in its rrudi st aspect, such 
misuse of language is an act of (Jim nurli s> 10 the reader, 
so legitimate resentment should provoke no surprise in the 
a 14 tli 01 

It is common m a certain (lass of publications to meet 
files of nouns man lung Ihrough the p iragraph? Although 
this may at tunes indicate a well grounded derivation of 
adjectives, yrt it is frequently unnriessary, iither since a 
suitable adjective exists, or since a pri positional or advcibiat 
phrase convevs thp meaning exactly 

Various other parts of speech are frequently misused 
'ihere is no need for Jme style in scientific lihralurr, hut 
good style is obligatory because it is an essential con¬ 
comitant of the aicurale expression of dear thought 
October 17. F Escomiif 


SCIENCE IN SPORT' 

HE late Prof Tait was probably the first to bring 
scientific principles and methods of experiment 
to bear upon the mystery of the flight of a ^olf ball. 
Newton, in a pregnant note on the deflection of a 
tennis ball in air, gave the foundation principle, which 
curiously enougli both Euler and Poisson rejected as 
of no account Robins and (later) Magnus experi¬ 
mented on the effect, but it was left to r iaIt to work, 
out the probltm in detail His papers on the rotating 
spherical projectile Virtually form a new chapter in the 
dynamics of rotation In these papers, and elsewhere 
in more popular form (r g in Nature, vol xln p. 420, 
1890), he lays down clearly the conditions which must 
be fulfilled if a man is to drive a far and straight ball. 
Slicing, pulling, topping, are all completely explained 
along the lines of Newton's remark, mimeriial tests 
are supplied, and various possible curves of flight are 
calculated out and drawn 

Tait showed how the bail must be started if it is to 
finish aright The difficulty the ordinary golfer ex¬ 
periences is to give the proper start. This is hit 
problem, and the mode of solution is as varied as the 
temperament of the player There is, in fact, a con¬ 
tinuous gradation of style and cfTprt from the simple 
minded golfer whose one aim is to hit the ball to the 
nervous and pathetically anxious one who looks to 
every detail of grip and stance as a sme quA non to 
perfection There must, however, be a best way for 
every individual, and in discovering this the aspirant 
no doubt should be guided by scientific principles 

This is, perhaps, the most important practical stand¬ 
point from which to view Mr George W Beldam's 
investing and beautiful book, " Great Golfers Their 
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Methods at a Glance 11 It is doubtful if methods 
essentially kinetic can be effectually disclosed by 

g lances at a few critical positions statically pictured 
y instantaneous photography Nevertheless, Mr 
Beldam's idea is a good one, and has been carried out 
with great manipulative skill. The idea is to obtain 
accurate pictures of some of our best golfers, pro¬ 
fessional and amateur, m their characteristic poses as 
they address and play a ball, and to be able from those 
pictures to deduce important conclusions By a simple 
system of rectangular coordinates, with origin at the 
ball and one axis in the desired direction of flight, the 
positions of the player’s feet are accurately shown 
The grip of the club, the poise of the body at different 
stages of the stroke, and the position of the arms at 



Fig 1 —Golf Ball luviDf* an Iron Club after unpack From " Great 
Golfer* 


the top of the swing, are all recorded as the player is 
taking his normal stroke The descriptive discussion 
is given by the four professionals Vardon, Taylor, 
Herd, and Braid in regard to their own pictures, and 
by Mr Hilton m regard to the pictures of the 
amateurs 

It is evident that all the motions of the body, head, 
arms, thighs, legs and feet are governed by the way 
the club is raised to the top of the swing and brought 
down again to the finish of the stroke. Keep the head 
steady-best done by keeping the eye on the pall—keep 
down tlfe right elbow, and practice will do the rest 
The backward swing of the dub and arms makes the 
body rotate easily about a vertical axis, and produces 
naturally the characteristic bending of the left knee 
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(in a right handed player) It is interesting by 
measurements on the successive positions of the player 
as he (1) addresses the ball, and (a) reaches the top of 
the swing, to determine how much, if at all, the head 
rises In this respect, for example, Vardon and Taylor 
differ decidedly Exactly the instant during the swing 
at which the left Jeg begins to support the greater part* 
of the weight of the body is not clearly brought out. 

There are of course great difficulties, even with an 
exposure of only one-thousandth of a second, in catch¬ 
ing the player at the very instant the ball is struck, or 
just before the impact takes place Out of the 26ft 
“ action photographs " three only can be accepted as 
giving any information regarding this critical moment. 
It is just here, in fact, that a word of criticism might 
be offered From a scientific point of view the 
numerous pictures representing the finish of the stroke 
are comparatively worthless—beautiful and striking 
and 11 characteristic ” though they are as showing the 
pose of an athlete who has just done the deed We 
could gladly have dispensed with half a hundred of 
these for the sake of even an extra half dozen like 
Taylor’s Nos xxi and xxvni Unfortunately in these 
particular oictures the ground is not chalked off with 
the pattern of six-inch squares, so that we can only 
roughly estimate the position of the ball when it was 
struck 

In plate xxvin (here reproduced) the blurred image 
of the moving golf club and of the still more rapidly 
moving ball are finely brought out, while the player, 
with the exception of the right arm and hand9, is as 
steady as a rock We may roughly estimate the 
velocity of the ball Lo be nearly 2\ times that of the 
club The exposure is stated to have been 1/1000 of 
a second The blurred image of the club head may be 
estimated at not less than 4 inches broad, giving a 
velocity of about 370 feet per second for the club head 
after impact This would mean fully 900 feet per 
second for the ball Tait gave a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to this point, and concluded that a well driven 
ball rarely left the giound with a greater velocity than 
350 feet or 400 feet per second The discrepancy is 
great, and points to some fundamental error either in 
Tait’s mode of measurement of the velocity or in Mr 
Beldam’s mode of measurement of the exposure The 
photograph tells its own tale, and is above criticism, 
but we have no precise account of how the times of 
exposure were estimated A few more pictures of the 
kind just discussed, showing the motion immediately 
before impact, at impact, and immediately after, with 
different clubs and different balls, would give some 
really important information as to velocities and 
coefficients of restitution 

Every golfer knows the value of steady and accurate 
putting, and how curiously variable is his " form '* 
in this respect Mr Beldam's photographs bring out 
the very familiar fact that stance and pose are of com¬ 
parative insignificance In a small pamphlet on 11 The 
Art of Putting ” Mr Beldam ha9 notably supplemented 
his volume Here we have six photographs illustrating 
the style of Mr Travis, Amateur Champion of 1904, 
and fourteen of Jack White, the Open Champion 
Each discusses his own methods The professional's 
account is particularly instructive, and touches on many 
difficult points, such as putting uphill or downhill or 
on a side slope; but here, as in billiards, a knowledge 
of how to do is one thing, and the power to do quite 
another 

It is certain that as an exponent of good method 
no book on golf can compare with 11 Great Golfers ”; 
and we have indicated above that Mr, Beldam's photo¬ 
graphs have a scientific value quite apart from the 
"science " and art of the royal and ancient game. 

C. G. K. 
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A GERMAN'S DESCRIPTION OF ITALY 

T HE volume before us might not inappropriately 
be called an “ Encyclopedia of Italy ” It deals 
In the first eight chapters with the general geo¬ 

graphical and geological features of the country, 
its shape, its surrounding seas, the relief of its 
principal mountain ranges, its geological con¬ 

struction, its climate, hydrography, fauna and 
flora, The next seven chapters deal generally 

with the Italian people and their life, the 

subject being classified under the various headings 
of population, history, products, commerce and trade, 
political institutions, religion, 
art, language and science. 

The sixteenth chapter, which 
is devoted to 11 Topography,” 
extends over more than 120 
pages, in it the various dis¬ 
tricts of Italy are taken in 
turn, and their principal 
towns, antiquities, rivers, and 
mountains are dealt with in 
some detail 

To write a treatise of this 
character is no easy task, if 
the book is to convey any¬ 
thing like an adequate 
account of the country To 
test the completeness with 

which the author has accom¬ 
plished his work wc have 
consulted the book under 
various headings selected it 
random, and in few cases 
have we found any point of 
real importance or interest 
missing The account given 
of the Italian lakes is very 
thorough, and contains details 
of their principal features, as 
well as information of n 

statistical character and 

several illustrations Still 

greater interest attaches to 
the sections dealing with 
volcanic action and earth¬ 
quakes, in which excellent 
illustrations are given of 
Vesuvius in its various 
aspects, the Solfatara, Etna, 
and the Lipan islands, and 
the references to the changes 
of relative level of the land 
and sea at the Temple of 
Serapis and the Blue Grotto 
may be cited. The chapter 
on 11 Plants and Animals ” is 
not, perhaps, so fully treated 
as other parts of the book, 
and also there are a few slight 
inaccuracies, probably result¬ 
ing from the difficulty of finding exact equivalents for 
the German Words in the English translation 
Whether the name 11 manna ” is correctly applied to 
the sap of the Calabrian flowering ashes (p 114) is 
a point on which we are rot competent to pass judg¬ 
ment, it should, however, be mentioned thdt V manna 
of the desert " has been considered to be a lichen 
When the fruit of the olive Is described as green, 


lilted 

5wn 


brown, or red (p 116) the latter term hardly appears 
suitable On p 120 the name <4 gorse ” is applied 
to Genista hispamca, a plant which, indeed, often 
takes the place of our English Ulex in Italy, but can 
hardly be properly called " gorse ” 

Again, it is doubtless probable, as stated on p 122, 
that fishermen often apply the term “ frutta di mare ” 
to shell fish generally, but correctly speaking this is 
the name of the edible echinus The large cuttlefish 
or octopus is too characteristic an article of food at 
Naples to be omitted from the list, and the Agoni and 
large trout of the Lombardy lakes ought to receive 
some mention 



—Arco naiunlo in Capri From Prof Deecke’i 11 Italy' 



by if A. M 
gmiwfiiiwB 
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We pass on to the chapter on ‘‘ Political Institu¬ 
tions,” where it is particularly interesting to sec what 
.1 German thinks of the slipshod wav things are 
done in a free country like Italy Prof Deecke 
strongly condemns the abuses resulting from political 
liberty and local government a$ practised m that 
country, for example, he says (p 2*1) 

11 The successful working of A liberal constitution 
and self government presuppdses a conscientiousness 
and disinterestedness among the officials. There is 
little of these qualities to be seen m Italy. The 
hondraiy posts are looked upop as a kind of milch- 
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cow which must be milked with all one's force when 
one is at the helm. In addition to this there is the 
want of scruple as regards public money, which, ac¬ 
cording to a very general view, exists in order to be 
appropriated to any plausible pretext or to be secured 
for one's family or friends , " 

The author also condemns the wasteful system which 
exists in municipal bodies of embarking on costly 
■enterprises, which are discontinued after the next 
municipal election when another party comes into 
power In this way the money of the ratepayers is 
squandered away with no return In regard to the 
confiscation of the monasteries, the following sentences 
may be quoted — 

M These regulations, however, have been applied in 
the half and half manner characteristic of Italy." 
4i The vast ecclesiastical possessions seized by the State 
were sold or squandered in the course of a few years " 
41 Thus the enormous source of income which might 
have proved a blessing to thousands and created a 
small class of landed proprietors has failed to bestow 
the expected benefit on the country " 

On p. 279 we are told, 41 The Building Societies are 
almost a public calamity 11 41 The hideous new 
quarter near the railway station at Naples, on the 
Vomero at the same town, and in the Campus 
Martius at Rome are the best proofs of the results 
of carrying on business in this manner " 

Speaking of universities. Prof Deecke makes the 
following remarks, which are equally applicable to 
our English system :—“ There is another difference 
as compared with Germany, namely, that the Professor 
appointed to hold a course of lectures is not allowed 
to take a general survey of his subject or to handle it 
fully, but has to dispose of a prescribed section of 
the subject in the three hours a week, so that at the 
final examination questions can be set within this 
narrow nrcle The instruction given at the Uni¬ 
versities naturally suffers, and still more the scientific 
training of tho students, which can only be described 
as unsatisfactory " 

The chapter on art, language and science contains 
a list of the principal learned academies of Italy. 

In connection with music, the author remarks — 
41 The music of Wagner, poor in melody and difficult 
to understand, has not become naturalised in Italy ” 

As illustrating more fully the wide and varied range 
of the subjects treated, we may instance the statement 
that there are ten times as many murders in Italy as 
in Germany, the regulations limiting the number of 
barrel-organs in Naples, the number of pedlars, the 
method of smelting sulphur, the statistics of Italians 
abroad, observations of terrestrial magnetism, the 
superstition according to which cats' tails are docked, 
a portrait of Garibaldi and a plan of the harbour of 
Genoa, photographs of Roman cattle, and descriptions 
of Italian cheese. 

The section on topography might be very well 
studied by anyone contemplating a tour in Italy It 
gives an excellent account of the features worth 
noticing in different districts, and it includes the 
Maltese group as well It is well illustrated But 
for that matter the whole book would well repay 
reading before or after visiting Italy The average 
tourist contents himself when visiting a new country 
with seeing the principal churches and picture 
galleries, usually conducted by a guide, but to visit 
a country properly a wider survey should be taken, 
and a book like the present consulted To the writer 
this book brings back the most pleasant reminiscences 
of bygone travels in Italy ; to the reader who has stayed 
at home it presents as graphic a picture as any book 
can present of everything that is Italian. 

$ G. H- Bryan. 
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DISEASE-PROOF POTATOES? 

'"THE recently established National Potato Society 
* has as one of its many objects the discovery of a 
"disease-proof” potato Even if it only succeeds in 
throwing some light on the relative immunity of some 
varieties, nnd on the causes of that comparative exemp¬ 
tion, it will do some good Next to wheat, there is no 
crop more important in this country, and whilst wheat- 
growing seems to be getting more and more unprofit¬ 
able, the culture of potatoes is extending so much that 
it is evident that the growers must find some good 
reason for the increased pioduction The enormous 
importations from Germany, Holland, and other 
countries should serve as a stimulus to our farmers, 
for it is obvious that, excepting in the comparative 
cheapness of labour, those countries possess no special 
advantages over our own in the matter of potato- 
growing 

In dealing with the question of the potato disease, 
by which we mean the rotting caused by the fungus 
Phytopthora mfestans, there are two principal subjects 
of inquiry first, the life-history of the fungus, 
second, the 14 constitution,” if we may use so vague 
a term, of the potato plant 

Neither of these subjects can be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated by the average potato grower All important as 
they are, they lie outside the range of his capabilities 
It is to our research stations or to individual experi¬ 
menters that we must look for guidance Even now 
the life-history of the fungus is imperfectly known 
We do not know for certain what becomes of it in the 
winter, nor why it suddenly bursts into activity under 
certain atmospheric conditions We do not know for 
certain whether it can pass any portion of its life on 
some other plant under another guise We do not 
know for certain if a resting spore is formed, and our 
knowledge of the mycelium during the winter is, for 
the most part, conjectural rather than real Here, then, 
are subjects for inquiry aL once of the deepest physio¬ 
logical importance and of the greatest practical value 

As to the so-called disease-resisting varieties, also, 
further information is wanted, and this the practical 
man might supply A visitor to the recent display 
of potatoes at the Crystal Palace, seeing the innumer¬ 
able varieties there exhibited, might well wonder 
whether they all " supplied a want,” and it was con¬ 
solatory to the casual observer to hear even experts 
acknowledge the impossibility in some cases of dis¬ 
criminating one variety from another by the tubers 
alone. Had it been possible to show the haulms, the 
foliage, nnd the flowers and fruits with the tubers, 
as was, in fact, done in one or two cases, some points 
of distinction might have been forthcoming 

But although Ihere is often a close resemblance 
between the tubers of one variety and those of another, 
and although it frequently happens that tubers of quite 
different shapes may occur on the same plant, yet it 
does not appear, from our present knowledge, that 
this similarity on the one hand, or this diversity on 
the other, is associated with any structural change 
which shall indicate either immunity from disease or 
increased susceptibility to its attacks. In the case of 
potatoes, certain varieties, like Sutton’s Discovery, are 
unusually robust, producing haulms almost woody in 
their character, and these are found to be less 
susceptible to disease than are others of softer, more 
juicy consistence, which are more easily penetrated by 
the fungus hyphse Differences of this character, de¬ 
pendent on increased vigour of growth, are recognised 
by the growers, but we are not aware that micro- 
scopists have as yet made any researches into the 
structure of the potato foliage with special reference 
to Its immunity from, or susceptibility to, disease. It 
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Ifl certainly desirable that such investigations should 
be made, although, in view of the investigations on 
various species of Bromus and their liability to disease 
made by Marshall Ward, Salmon, and others, it is 
doubtful whether mere microscopic investigation of 
the internal economy will furnish more valuable re¬ 
sults than comparative macroscopical study of the 
haulm and foliage Great physiological differences 
may, on the one hand, exist in conjunction with 
uniformity of structure, and, on the other hand, great 
external differences may exist without appreciable 
physiological diversity 

Some improved method of investigating the nature 
and construction of the protoplasm seems to be re¬ 
quired, and when this is obtained our knowledge of 
the relation of function to structure will of necessity 
be much enhanced At present the three most efficient 
means of preventing or combating the disease arc the 
production of immune varieties, the use of sulphate 
of copper tn the form of Bordeaux mixture, and the 
adoption of 11 high-moulding,” by means of which 
access of the fungus spores to the tubers is at least 
in part prevented 


NOTES 

We regret to announce that Dr Selim Lcmslroin died at 
Helsingfors on October 2, in the sixty-sixth >ear oE his ago 
Dr Lemstrom devoted much attention to experimental 
Investigations on the uses of electricity in stimulating the 
growth of cereals vegetables, and other plants 

As already noted in these columns, a distinguished 
party oF French physicians and surgeons has during the 
past week paid a visit to London in order to become 
acquainted with our medical schools and hospitals and to 
study their methods and administration About 150 gentle¬ 
men availed themselves of the opportunity, amongst others 
M Lucas Championmire, Prof Poirier, Prof Mane, Prof 
Netter, M Louis Martin, M Huchard, M Tnboulet, 
president of the French committee, and Dr Sillonville, 
secretary An English committee, with Sir W Broadbent 
as president, Sir T Barlow and Dr Dundas Grant as 
treasurers, and Drs Dawson Williams and Jobson Horne 
as secretaries, made arrangements for the reception and 
entertainment of the visitors Visits were paid to the 
hospitals, general and special, the physiological laboratories 
of the University of London, University and King's 
Colleges, the Lister Institute, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, cancer research laboratories, the County Council 
laboratories at Clay bury, the London School of Tropical 
Medicine, and to the Islington Infirmary The visitors 
expressed themselves as specially pleased with the order 
and neatness, the decorations, &c , and the home-like 
comfort of the wards of our hospitals During the visit 
they were the guests of the editors of the Lancet, Dr and 
Mrs. Dundas Grant, the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
of the University of London and Mrs Butlm, and on 
Wednesday evening, October 12, they were entertained at 
a farewell banquet at the Hotel Cecil, at which Sir W 
Broadbent presided. The chairman, in proposing the 
health of the King, alluded to His Majesty's interest in 
hospitals and medical work The other toasts Were the 
President of the French Republic, and " Welcome and 
Au rsvoir," proposed by the chairman, our guests* by Dr 
George Qgilvie, responded to by M Championm&re and 
Prof. Huchard; and the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, by 
Dr. Pye-Smith, responded to by Prof, Poirier, Prof. 
Chauffard, and M. Triboulet. The visit has been a great 
success, and should prove a benefit to both nations. 
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Reuter reports that the comniandrr of the Neptune 
Scientific Research Expedition to Hudson Bay and the 
northern waters has returned to Ottawa with several 
interesting mementoes of the Franklin Expedition 

Mr H Martin Lkakf, of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
has been appointed economic botanist to the Government of 
Ihe Lotted Provinces India, and proceeds at once to the 
botanic gardens, baharanpur, N W P 

A com erentk of members of the Museums Association 
and others interested will be held at Warrington on Satur¬ 
day afternoon, October 29, for the purpose of discussing 
subjects of common interest to those concerned in the work 
of museums, art galleries, and kindred institutions 

The Electrician announces that a congiess for the purpose 
of discussing the production and application of Rontgen 
rays will be held in Berlin on April io, 1905 The occasion 
is the tenth anniversary of Ihe discover), and Prof Rontgen 
will be present as the guest of honour 

A course of twelve Swiney lectures on geology will be 
commenced by Dr J S Flett at the Virturia and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, on Monda\, November 7 
The subject of the lee lures will be " Geologv—the Record 
and its Interpretation " Admission to the course is free 

Tiif King has consented to give his patronage to the 
Sanitary Institute, which is carrying on a large work in 
teaching and examining in hygiene and sanitary science, 
both in the United Kingdom and in other parts of the 
Empire 

At the opening meeting of thp new session of the Royal 
Geographical Society, to be hpld at the Albert Hall on 
November 7, Captain Robert F Scott will deal with the 
leading features of the National Antarctic Expedition At 
subsequent meetings Lieut Royds will deal with the meteor¬ 
ology of the expedition, Mr Ferrar with the geology, Dr 
Wilson with the zoology, and Mr Bernacchi with the 
terrestrial magnetism 

Phb inaugural meeting of the Association oF Economic 
Biologists will be held at the rooms of the Linnean Society, 
Burlington House, on Tuesday, November 8, at 3 p m All 
who signify to Mr W E Collinge, the University, 
Birmingham, their intention of becoming members before 
October 31 will constitute the list of original raiimbers 

We learn from a note in the Isle of Man Times that 
within the last few days the large pond at the biological 
station and fish hatchery, Port Erin, has been in great part 
emptied for the purpose of examining the condition of the 
stock of fish of spawning size and the state of the bottom 
of the pond Out of 180 large adult plane which had been, 
at various times since the autumn of 1903, deposited therein, 
168 were safely transferred to the lower supply tank Ihe 
condition of these fish was all that could be desired, they 
were thick, strong, and well fed, many were very large 
1 here were also very many young plaice which were hatched 
at the station last Easier from parents in captivity—the 
large fish alluded to, and so have been under artificial 
conditions—made as natural as possible—during the whole 
of their existence These young plaice, four to five months 
old, were from one to four inches long (the large variation 
in size is noteworthy), active, and well nourished Some 
hundreds were picked out for experiment in rearing in small 
wooden tanks lately fitted up Thera were also found some 
shrimps, some young of the cod tribe, and a small shoal 
of young herring (whitebait size). All these must have 
passed through the pumps from the sea, probably in a larval 
condition. The young plaice examined were found to be 
feeding mainly on Copepoda 
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It Is announced in the Timor that the Secretary of State 
for India has appointed an expert committee to assist In 
and supervise the preparation of an abridged and revised 
edition of the " Dictionary of Indian Economic Products," 
by Sir George Watt, the editor of the original work, which 
was issued in seven octavo volumes, with index, between 
1889 and 1893 The new edition will be compressed into 
two volumes, and care will be taken to give the latest 
figures and information available in respect to the products 
described, and to their commercial development Special 
facilities have been afforded for Sir George Watt to carry 
on the work of revision at Kew, and Sir W, Thiselton-Dyer, 
director of the Royal Botanic Gardens there, is chairman 
of the committee, the other members being Mr T W 
Holderness, secretary of the Revenue and Statistics Depart¬ 
ment, India Office, Prof Wyndham R Dunstan, director 
of the Imperial Institute, and Mr J S Gamble, late of 
the Indian Forest Department 

A second conference of local authorities, owners of fore¬ 
shore, and others interested in the defence of the coast 
against the encroachment of the sea in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk was held at the Guildhall, Norwich, 
on October 15, for the purpose of considering the report 
of the committee appointed by the previous conference Dr 
H B Walker, mayor of Lowestoft, presided The report 
stated that the Government hod been asked to adopt 
promptly such measures as would preservo the sea coasts 
from waste and provide a more equitable adjustment of the 
financial burden which now pressed exclusively upon the 
Immediate Frontagers Mr Nicholson (town clerk of 
Lowestoft) said that the Board of Trade had declined to 
appoint an engineer to make inquiries A resolution was 
adopted in favour of communicating with other authorities 
in Great Britain whose districts abut upon and are liable 
lo erosion by the sea, apd with members of Parliament re¬ 
presenting such districts, t6 ascertain how far they would 
cooperate in an application to the Government to accede to 
the recommendations contained In the report 

It is reported that the Antarctic relief ship Morning has 
brought home a considerable collection of natural history 
specimens which will supplement those obtained by the 
Discovery A considerable amount of dredging was 
accomplished on the Morning, so that the collection consists 
chiefly of marine invertebrates As she is an Admiralty 
ship, all the specimens collected will doubtless be handed 
over to the British (Natural History) Museum, where the 
Discovery collections have already been received 

In the Irish Naturalist for October Mr D. R P Beres- 
ford records the discovery in Ireland of a second nest of 
the Continental wasp, Vespa tufa austnaca , the first was 
found in 1902 

In his report Tor 1903 (Issued in the Circulars of the Royal 
Botanic Garden) the Government entomologist for Ceylon 
refers with satisfaction to the appreciation of the efforts of 
his department to aid cultivators in freeing their plant¬ 
ations from the attacks oi noxious insects The report deals 
largely with those affecting the tea-plant 

The contents of'part 1. of the second volume of the 
quarterly issue of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 
include a continuation of Messrs. Ulrich and Bossier ( p 
revision of the Paleozoic Bryozoa; a paper by Miss E 
Wodd on Devonian crinoids, with descriptions of new genera 
bml dpecies, and a review of the triton and frog-shells by 
Mr, W H Dali, In which several new subgeneric names are 
proposed. 
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The Society for the Protection of Birds haB issued as « 
leaflet an abbreviation of an admirable article by Mr W F< 
Pycraft on the manufacture and sale of the so-called 
11 osprey " plumes, which recently appeared In Knowledge 
and Scientific News In the October number of Bird Nolaj 
and News the society directs attention to the marked de- 
crease in the number of swallows visiting this country and 
the Continent during the last few years The scarcity Is 
attributed to the capture of these birds for tbeir plumage 
and for the table, and it is suggested that extensive netting 
must take place at both migrations, though where thlq 
occurs has not been ascertained 

According to the report of the Manchester Museum for 
1903-4, it appears that the most important acquisition re¬ 
ceived by the museum during the period under review ip 
the Cosmo Melville herbarium, which was presented by the 
ihairman of the rommiftpe The contents of this cQllec-4 
tion, stated to be the only private one of which the limits 
extend beyond the Pdla»arctu region, are estimated to 
number more than 40,000 species It Is incidentally 
mentioned that the skin of Napoleon's Arab charger 
“ Marengo," which is reported to have been lately dis? 
covered in a cellar at the Louvre, wa«. formerly in the 
Manchester Museum The skeleton is, we believe, in the 
United Service Museum 

The latest of the series of handbooks to the contents oi 
the Hormman Museum at Forest Hill, issued by the London 
County Council, relates to the fresh-water aquariums and 
vivariums In these receptacles are exhibited a large 
number of the common British invertebrates, together with 
a selection of Ashes, reptiles, and amphibians The desenp* 
tions of the various species grouped are written, as a rule, 
in language which can be well understood by the ordinary 
reader, we may point out, however, that if it is necessary 
to explain a term like " Ponfera ’’ It is equally necessary 
to do the same in the case of one like " unicellular " 
(p 4), the meaning of which, we venture to think, will not 
be comprehended bv 1 per cent, of the visitors to the 
museum 

In the October issue of the Journal of Conchology Mr^ 
A J Jukes-Browne refers to the dissatisfaction which 
. exists among many naturalists on account of the sweeping 
changes proposed In zoological nomenclature by a strict and 
slavish adherence to the rule of priority He points out that 
no less than a dozen familiar names of molluscan genera 
would have to be changed If those used in a certain obscure 
work be admitted The evil is a very real one, and we refer 
to two points in connection with it In the first place we 
notice that in the main only systematic naturalists adopt 
the proposed changes, anatomists, physiologists, flic., 
adhering to the old names, this at once introduces a dual 
system of nomenclature, which is much to be deprecated. 
Secondly, it may be admitted that to specialists the Cttangha 
in nomenclature m their own particular groups are not Vaty 
serious, as they ought to be able to keep abreast df 
them, but to "all-round" naturalists such changes aro 
very serious indeed An authoritative conference 6n the 
subject Ls urgently needed 

In the Revue ginirale des Sciences (September 
M Ernest Fourneau describes the chemical constitution Qf 
the chief local anaesthetics, such as cocaine, eucaine, 8tc^ 
and discusses the nature of the chemlcaj groups an^ tnjfq? 
arrangement on which analgesic action ^eems to d^BOi! r 

Wb have received Mr W. Martlndale’i pride Uit*’6f 
drugs, chemicals, sdrg^eak Instruments; &c The catalogue 
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of drags, chemicals, and microscopical stains seems to be 
very complete, and we note that several pages are devoted 
to X-ray apparatus 

In the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital for 
September (xv , No 16a) Dr Howard Kelly describes an 
ingenious Instrument, the piezometer, for measuring 
degrees of resistance, e g rigidity of the abdominal wall 
or the limits of a tumour Reviews of books and some 
medical and medico-historical articles complete this excel¬ 
lent number. 

In the Bulletin international de I'Acaddmie des Sciences 
de Cracov is (No. 7, July, 1904) M Nitsch describes some 
experiments on rabies in rabbits, and states that the earliest 
symptoms of infection are movement of the jaws and grind¬ 
ing of the teeth M Maziarskt discusses the relation of the 
nucleus to the cytoplasm, and M Kowalewski describes a 
new species of tape-worm, Tatria birerms, found by him 
in the intestine of Podtceps auntus 

The Liverpool School of Iropical Medicine has issued an 
important series of reports on trypanosomiasis by Drs 
Dutton, Todd, and Christy, which seem to establish con¬ 
clusively that sleeping sickness is trypanosomiasis, although 
there are severe and even fatal cases of the latter in which 
the somnolence Is not observed In one of the expedi¬ 
tions of the school a blood-sucking larva of nocturnal habits 
was found to be abundant in many districts of the Congo 

In the October number of the Journal of Hygiene (vol iv , 
No 4) Dr Boycott discusses the diagnosis of ankylostorp* 
infection with special reference to the examination of the 
blood, Dr Todd describe!) experiments on the preparation 
of dysenteric toxin and antitoxin, and Dr Castellam details 
researches on the etiology of dysentery in Ceylon The 
Swedish Antarctic Expedition forms the subject of an 
article by Dr Ekelof, the medical member of the expedi¬ 
tion, in which he discusses its medical aspects 

An interesting report by Drs Jobling and Woolley on 
Texas fever of cattle in the Philippine Islands is published 
by the Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila (1904, 
No 14) Some imported American cattle, after inoculation 
for rinderpest with the blood of native animals, rapidly died 
with all the symptoms of Texas fever Investigation proved 
that Texas fever was endemic among the native cattle, 
which, however, had acquired an immunity and suffered but 
little from the disease The species of tick in the islands 
was found by Mr Banks, Government entomologist, to be 
the Australian variety ( Boophilus australis ) 

The Meteorological Department of the Transvaal (Mr 
R T. A Innes, director) has issued its administration re¬ 
port for the year ending June 30, 1904 Such of the instru¬ 
ments ordered from this country as had then arrived there 
had been distributed, and continuous records of some elements 
would be available from July i, 1904 Rain gauges were 
considered to be the most important for immediate erection, 
and nearly 300 voluntary observers had been supplied with 
these instruments All the observations made in the colony 
will be published In an annual volume Telegraphic or 
telephonic weather reports are received daily from twenty- 
nine stations, and telegrams exchanged with other colonics 
The staff Is at present much too small for the important 
yrork in hand 

Part lli of the new monthly journal Le Radium contains 
A summary by Prof Turpaln of the present methods of pro¬ 
ducing high frequency currents, an account by M. M 
Moulin of the n-rays and the methods used in thejr study, 
apd an article by ,Dr. A. Darier on the physiological effects 
of the radiations from radio-active substances. , 1 
NO. 1825, VOL. 70] 


Bv slightly modifying Focklmgton’s method of observe 
ation, M H Dufet has succeeded In making measurements 
of the rotatory power of biaxial crystals In the directioo 
of the optic axes The results arc described in the October 
part of the Journal de Physique With the apparatus 
employed it becomes possible to make observations with 
much thicker plates than have hitherto been used, and in 
this way to observe a large number of turns of the isochro¬ 
ma tic spirals instead of only their commencement The 
paper is illustrated by photographs, and the accompanying 
figure represents the rings and spirals for the violet mercury 



line \ 4358 in rhr las* of ihi slightly birefringont substance 
rhamnose lhe plale used was tut normally to the 
stronger axis, and had a thickness of b 27 mm I he rota¬ 
tion along the symmetrical optic axes of crystalline 
d-tartaric acid has a value of -114° per cm , it is a striking 
fact that the rotatory dispersion of solid tartaric acid U 
normal seeing that 111 aqueous* solution the dextro-rotatidn 
of the acid undergoes very anomalous changes with vari¬ 
ation of the wave-length All the biaxial substances studied 
which were found to show rotatory polans.ition in the solid 
state are capablp of existing in enantiomorphous hemihedra| 
forms 

An interesting paper by T Godlewski on the dissociation 
of electrolytes in alroholic solution appears in the Bulletin 
of the Cracow Academy of Sciences (1904, No 6J The 
well known dilution law of Ostwald is satisfied by all 
the eight acids Which have been examined The order iij 
which the acids appear, when arranged according to Lbq 
magnitude of their electrolytic dissociation constants, 1a 
different from that which 'holds tor aqueous solutions of 
the acids 

A very sensitive method of testing for minute traces of 
gold is described by J Donay m the Siteung^bcrichte, of 
the Vienna Academy 0/ Sciences (vol exut p, *8n) A silk 
or woollen fibre, previously treated with a solution of taflnUl 
or a solution containing pyrogallof and stannous chloride) 
is immersed in the acidified solution *q be exammed j iot 
gold IF present, the latter is precipitated in the co 
form on the fibre, and imparts to it a red coloration whjety 
is observed by examining the fibre under the microscope* 
With a silk fibre, mordanted with pyrogallol and stannous 
chloride, 3Xio~" gram of gold can thus be detected 

Some interesting observations on aqueous solutions 
magnesium oxalate are communicated by Kohlraiisch 
and Mylius in the SiteungsberichU of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences (1904, p isaj) By dissolving magnesium 
hydroxide in aqueous oxalid acid, it 19 possible to dbteJri 
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solutions which contain three hundred times as much 
magnesium oxalate as that present in the saturated solution 
of the hydrated salt Electrical measurements show that 
the equivalent conductivity decreases at an abnormally high 
rate as the concentration increases This and other pheno¬ 
mena furnish strong evidence in support of the view that 
polymerised molecules are present in the solution in con¬ 
siderable proportion 

A second editiun of Mr Borrhardt’s 11 Arithmetical 
Examples," to which twenty-four pages of new e\cnises, 
oral and otherwise, have been added, has been published by 
Messrs Rmngtons 

A 11 Geometrical Political Economy," by Mr H Cumng- 
harne, C B , is about to be published by the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press The work is an elementary treatise on the 
method of explaining some of the theories of pure economic 
science by means of diagrams 

The October Issue of the Popular .Sue rice Monthly is 
devoted entirely to the Cambridge meeting of the British 
Association Dr Pritchett, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, contributes "A Traveller's View 
of the British Association Meeting," and in addition are 
included the presidential addresses of the Prime Minister, 
Prof, Horace Lamb, Mr W Bnteson, Mr Francis Darwin, 
Mr Henry Balfour, Mr Douglas Freshfield, Prof C S 
Sherrington, nnd the Hon Charles A Parsons 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN . 

Encke s Comet —-The absence of further observations of 
Encke's comet has caused some doubt lo be expressed as to 
the correctness of Herr Kopff's conclusion regarding the 
Identity of the object which he obtained on his photograph 
of September 11 

In the Astronanusche Nachnrhten, No 3970, the same 
observer states that he has obtained confirmatory evidence 
which places the identity beyond doubt, although the comet 
is still extremely faint and diffuse On a photograph ex¬ 
posed on September 17, at ijh 29 2m (Heidelberg M T ), 
the same object appeared in the following position — 

R A =ih 406m , dec =4-36° 14' 

On comparing this position, and the one determined in 
the first observation (September n), with the interpolated 
values obtained from the ephemens published by MM 
Oroulitsch and Kaminsky, it is seen that Ihe ephemeris 
requires the following approximate corrections — 

— o 7m and — 6' o 

Herr P Gotz, of Heidelberg, was unable to find the 
comet on September 6 with a 6-inch telescope 

Sthucturf of the Oxygen Bands in the Solar Spectrum. 
—In the September number of the Astro physical Journal 
Mr O C Lester, of the Sloanc Physical Laboratory, Yale 
University, discusses the results recently obtained bv him 
in a research as to the nature of the oxygen bands in the 
aolar spectrum, of which the B group is a typical example 

The purpose of the research was to investigate the 
relations existing between the lines of each band and between 
the several bands, including in the latter two bands above 
a which do not appear to have been discussed previously 

The results may be summarised as follows —(1) More 
accurate measures of the wave-lengths of the lines in groups 
A, B, and a have been made, the a' band has been measured 
for the first time, and a new group (a”) at x 5377 a has 
been discovered and its lines measured (a) It has been 
shown that the oxygen absorption spectrum consists of two 
distinct senes of bands, Instead of one, which occur in pairs 
shmlarly to the series of lines in a band (3) Dfcslandre’s 
first law concerning the distribution of lines in a spectral 
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band, viz N = a+Im a (where N = the vibration frequency 
number, a and b are constants, and n takes on all integral 
values from o to n), is shown to he inadequate to represent 
the line senes of the &everal bands A modification of this 
formula suggested bv Mr Lester is 

N = a+fcrv+ e- 1 !!*, 

and this represents the series within the limits of observ¬ 
ational errors , c and k are constants which are different for 
each senes, although the differences are but small 

Recurrent Markings on Jupiter— From the inspection 
of several thousand drawings of Jupiter made during the 
last half-ientury, Mr Denning has arrived at the conclusion 
that " features exhibiting various peculiarities of appear¬ 
ance and rates of motion are common to certain latitudes 
and break out from time to time, enduring for certain un¬ 
known intervals, then disappearing to be replaced by similar 
phenomena " Some exceptional outbreaks, no doubt, only 
take place at long intervals, whilst the evidences of others 
remain visible for long periods 

Mr Denning suggests that if the old drawings could be 
collected and suitably discussed, considerable light mi^ht 
be thrown on the phi sical changes which are ever taking 
place 'ihe value of this discussion must, in a measure, 
depend upon the continuity of the observations, and it is 
suggested that, as Jupiter is now being continuously 
observed and delineated, there will in a few years be ample 
material for such a discussion 

In the meantime Mr Denning suggests that further In¬ 
sight into the wonderful atmospheric phenomena of the 
planet might be obtained from a study of the large number 
of drawings made by Schwabe between 1830 and 1860, and 
the 300 or 400, or more, made by Schmidt between 1843 and 
1HH0 (the Observatory, October, 1904) 

Comparison or the Intensities of Photographic 
Stfllah Images —The second chapter of the " Instructions 
to Variable Slur Observers, 11 of whu h the first chapter was 
summarised in these tnlumns on September 15, is published 
in the October number of the Bulletin de la Sociifti astro- 
notmque dc France Variable star observers will find many 
points of interest and instruction in the present chapter, 
which deals with the details of obtaining suitable photo¬ 
graphs, and afterwards comparing and reducing the plates 

OusfRV ATIONS IN THb SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE -The Lltk 

Observatory expedition to the southern hemisphere installed 
its apparatus at Santiago de Chile during the southern 
winter of 190and commented observations on September it 
(moj) 

A detailed description of the instruments in use, the 
observations and results, is promised for a later publication, 
but in the meantime Prof W H Wright records several 
important results obtained with a powerful three-prism 
spectroscope attached to a Cassegramian reflector of 
Q4 cm aperture, in No a, vol xx , of the Astrophysical 
Journal 

The stars $ Doradus, ui Velorum, I Cannae, k Pavoms, 
and r Sagittarn, have been found to have variable radial 
velocities 

Observations of a Centaun have also been made, and 
indicate nn average difference between the radial velocities 
of the two components of about 5 17 km One probable 
explanation as to the cause of this difference is that It Is 
due to the relative orbital motion of the two components, 
and if this is true the parallax of the system may be deter¬ 
mined, because the visual orbit of the pair is already well 
known Dr Palmer made the computation, and obtained 
the following results — 

w = 0 76" 
a =3 46 x 10® km 
1’9, 

a = mean distance between components m kilometres, w f and 
m, = the respective masses of a, and o, Centaun In terms 
of the sun’s mass. 

The relative masses of the components, as previously 
determined, is about 51 49 in favour of the brighter. The 
spectrum of the Latter is of the solar type, whilst in that of 
the fainter the iron lines are more pronounced and the 
calcium absorption is exceedingly heavy. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF STARS ACCORD¬ 
ING TO 7 HEIR TEMPERATURE AND 
CHEMISTRY. 

I 

A LTHOUGH the observations made by Fraunhofer m 

1B14 first indicated that the spectra of stars were not 
all of the same character, it was the more systematic observ¬ 
ations of Rutherfurd and Secchi fifty years later which 
revealed the fact that the different varieties of stellar spectra 
were, generally speaking, associated with stars of different 
colours The stars with fluted spectra, for instance, were 
generally found to be red, those resembling 1 the sun in 
having abundant metallic lines were yellowish, while those 
in which the chief absorption was due to hydrogen were 
white Closely following these observations came Zollner's 
suggestion that the spectra niig-ht indicate the relative ages 
of the stars, and that the yellow and red stars were older 
and cooler than the white ones, thus giving birth to the now 
generally accepted view that the different kinds of stellar 
spectra represent different temperature stages in the evolu¬ 
tion of more or less similar masses of matter More direct 
evidence as to temperature differences was brought forward 
shtirtlv after by Angstrom, who directed attention to ihe 
probability that the flutings characteristic of thr red stars 
originated in chemical compounds, and pointed out that the 
occurrence of flutings in such a star as Betelgeuse might 
be taken as an indication that the temperature of the star 
was sufficiently reduced to permit the formation of chemical 
combinations Subsequent researches have shown that all 
flutings do not proceed from compounds, but the fact re¬ 
mains that in laboratory experiments flutings are only pro¬ 
duced by relatively cool vapours and gases, and their 
presence in the spectrum of a star may therefore be still 
accepted as evidence of greatly reduced temperature The 
broad distinction between the speUra of cool and hot stars 
was thus early recognised, but it remained to establish the 
sequence of temperature in the stars characterised by line 
spectra 

It was next pointed out by Sir Norman Lockyer in 1871 1 
that the spectrum of the sun was intermediate between the 
more complex fluted spectrum of the red stars and the 
simpler line spectrum of the white ones, and further that the 
great development of the blue end of the spectrum in the 
white stars, as contrasted with stars like the sun, afforded 
strong presumptive evidence that ihe white stars were the 
hotter Experiments had, in fact, shown that the con¬ 
tinuous absorption exerted by certain gases was restricted 
to the most refrangible part of the spectrum when the 
density was low, and advanced gradually into the visible 
spectrum as the pressure was increased Utilising this 
criterion, it thus appeared that the hotter a star the simpler 
was its ^pectrum, and it was pointed out also that the 
metallic elements seemed to make their appearance in the 
order of their atomic weights As a working hypothesis, 
founded primarily on results obtained in solar inquiries, it 
was suggested that in the atmospheres of the sun and stars 
various degrees of dissociation were at work, so that in 
some cases the atoms which compose what at terrestrial 
temperatures we distinguish as metals, metalloids, and 
compounds, were prevented from coming together Hence 
11 the so-called elements not present in the reversing layer 
of a star will be in course of formation in the coronal atmo¬ 
sphere, and in course of destruction as their vapour densities 
rairy them down, and their absorptions will not only be 
small in consequence of the reduced pressure in that region, 
but what absorption there is will probably be limited wholly 
of m great part to the invisible violet end of the spectrum " 
Seechi's classification was, of course, made quite in¬ 
dependently of such considerations as to temperature , but 
being based to a great extent on the colours of the stars 1 
associated with the different spectra, the numerical sequence 
of his four well known types is more or less in accordance 
with the probable temperature gradation 
Vogel 1 was the first to propose a classification professedly 
depending upon the supposition that the spectrum is In¬ 
dicative of the phase of development which a star has 
reached, and making use of the condition of the blue end 

1 PAH Trmmi , vol, dxhr, p. 49 s 0*74). vd Cm/lrr rendu *, vol. luvll 
Urvjdv (>>74), P 113 
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of the spectrum as a guide to the temperature conditions 
In stars of his rlass 1 the more refrangible portions of the 
spectrum are of conspicuous intensity, in class 11 the blue 
and violet are weaker, while in class 111 , which includes 
beerhr? third and fourth types, this part of the spectrum 
is described as being strikingly feeble This is, indeed, the 
printipal feature which is common to the several sub¬ 
divisions of each of the three classes, and, apart from such 
possible resemblance, it is difficult to understand, for 
example, how stars so widely different as Arcturus and the 
bright line stars of the Wolf-Rayet group could have been 
brought together in the same class Thus, although the 
idea underlying the classification was Lhat of decreasing 
temperature in passing from the first to the third class, 
there was no adequate attempt to define the successive 
positions of the various subclasses on the descending scale 
of temperature 

Another idea was put forward in 1887 by Sir Norman 
Lockyer in connection with the meteontic hypothesis 1 
Hitherto the generally accepted view as to stellar evolution 
had started with the assumption that all the stars were 
intensely hot to begin with, and that all further develop¬ 
ment was brought about by reduction of temperature, but 
it was objecLed that all bodies in the universe cannot be 
finished suns in the ordinary sense, and that the old view 
took no account of the processes of manufacture from nebula 
Lo sun It was then suggested that the progress of stellar 
development was from comparatively cool nebulx, through 
uncondensed “ stars ” of rising temperature, to the hottest 
stars, with a subsequent decline, through stars like the 
sun, lo planrtQry conditions On this modified basis a new 
classification was proposed in which seven groups were 
found sufficient to inrlude the data depending on the visual 
observations, which were then practically all that were 
available Some such arrangement of the stars in two 
series is, in fart, demanded by thermodynamical principles, 
since a mass of gas condensing under the influence of 
giavitation must continue to rise in temperature so long as 
it remains in a condition approaching that of a perfect gas, 
and Prof Darwin has shown that a condensing swarm of 
meteorites would behave in a similar manner 

7 he magnificent success which soon after attended Prof 
Pickering's photographic application of Fraunhofer's 
method of studying stellar spectra by means of an objective 
prism, and the subsequent use of the same form of instru¬ 
ment by Sir Norman Lockyer and others, provided data 
for a far more searching inquiry into the processes of stellar 
development Conclusions as to the relative temperatures 
of the stars could now be more certainly drawn from the 
extension of their spectra towards the ultra-violet, as shown 
hy the photographs, and the chemical changes accompany¬ 
ing the variation of temperature from star to star could 
be much more accurately observed 

In a discussion of the photographic spectra of 171 of 
the brighter stars, Sir Norman Lutkv°r a again found it 
neiessary to arrange the stars in an ascending and a de¬ 
scending temperature senes, as was previously the case 
when dealing with the visual observations, and the general 
sequence of events demanded by the meteontic hypothesis 
was therefore so far confirmed The classification into 
seven groups was still retained, but various subgroups were 
introduced in order to include the finer shades of difference 
revealed by the photographs 

At this stage of the inquiry many of the stellar lines, 
especially in the case of the hotter stars, had not been 
identified with terrestrial spectra, and fuither progress 
resulted rather from laboratory than from observatory work 
Sir William Ramsay's discovery of terrestrial helium per¬ 
mitted a complete study of the spectrum of that element, 
and provided a most satisfactory explanation of many of 
the previously i^nknown lines appearing in the spectra of 
some of the white stars, and other lines usually associated 
in the stars with those of helium were subsequently traced 
to oxygen, nitrogen, carbon and silkium 
But there was still another great class of outstanding 
lines, occurring In such stars as Sirius and a Cygnl, for 
which chemical origins could not be certainly assigned on 
current principles Continuing his researches, dating from 

l Bey Sac, P*wc , vol. xtliL p. 117 , 
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1879, Sir Norman Lockyer 1 made the important discovery 
that several of these 11 unknown " stellar lines were 
coincident with lines of iron which were enhanced in bright¬ 
ness In passing from the arc to the spark spectrum What 
is meant precisely by 14 enhanced lines " may be gathered 
from Fig i, and the first idea of their relation to stellar 
spectra is well brought out in Fig a 





a 3, 9 

3 93 


Fit. 1 — llluBlT&una enhanced lines of ULsnivim , (1) ere, (2) spark 

The laboratory experiments suggested that in a space 
heated to the temperature of the hottest spark, and shielded 
from the effects of a lower temperature, the spectrum of 
iron would consist of these enhanced lines alone, and the 
outcome of the investigation was, in fact, to show that this 
condition is realised in the stars which are judged to be 
very hot by the extension of their spectra into the violet 
Thus in a Orioms the continuous spectrum in the violet Is 
feeble, and the arc lines and ffutings appear 


It is to be noted that while the relative intensities of the 
arc and enhanced lines of the same metal are the same id 
both stars, thus indicating probable near equality of 
temperature, the metallic lines generally are weaker in 
Sinus than in a Cygnt, while the lines of hydrogen behave 
in an exactly opposite manner 

The differences between the two senes were explained by 
supposing, as before, that one of them comprises stars of 
increasing temperature and the other those which are be¬ 
coming cooler On the meteontic hypothesis, stars of the 
first series would still be in the state of uncondensed awarmSi 
and the greater thickness of effective absorbing vapours 
would account for the increased continuous absorption at 
the violet end of the spectrum, as well as for the greater 
thickness of the metallic lines, as compared with those Btars 
in which a photosphere has been formed. 

In 1899, m view of the fruitful results of the continued 
investigation of enhanced lines in relation to the stars. Sir 
Norman Lockyer 1 concluded that the time had arrived for 
a complete revision of the nomenclature of the stellar 
groups, and a more extensive definition of their chemical 
pci uliariiies This new classification, in a slightly revised 
form, is fully stated and applied to the spectra of 470 of 
the brighter stars in a recent publication of the Solar 
Physics Committee a On account of divergences of opinion 
among those engaged in these investigations, the same 
type of spectrum was referred to differently numbered 
groups in the various classifications which had been 
previously proposed, and to avoid the confusion to which 
this gave rise the use of numbers was entirely dispensed 
with The idea underlying the new nomenclature cannot 
be better stated than in the words of the author, namely — 
41 As we know beyond all question that a series of geological 
strata from the most ancient to the most recent brings us 
in presence of different organic forms, of which the most 
recent are the most complex, it is natural to suppose that 
the many sharp changes of spectra observed in a series of 
stars from the highest temperature to the lowest, bnngB us 
m presence of a senes of chemical forms which become more 
complex as the temperature la reduced. Hence we can In 
the stars study the actual facts relating to the workings or 
1 inorganic evolution on lines parallel to those which have 


without the enhanced lines , in a Cygni the 
Violet radiation is more intense, and the 
enhanred lines are relatively much stronger 
than the arc lines, while in Rigel, with still 
stronger violet radiation, the enhanced lines 
appear m the absence of the arc lines At 
a still higher stage, represented in the 
diagram by y Ononis, the metallic lines 
have disappeared altogether and are re¬ 
placed by lines chiefly due to gases 

In a subsequent paper 1 it was shown that 
similar results were obtained in the case of 
other elements, and the presence or absence 
of enhanced lines, or their intensities 
compared with those of the arc lines 
appeared to afford a ready means of 
arranging stars at certain stages m order 
of temperature independently of a special 
studv of the violet radiation Adopting this 
mode of bringing together stars of approxi¬ 
mately the same mean temperature, it was 
found, as before, that at each stage the 
stars were divisible into two groups, and 
that these groups naturally fell into two 
series, in each of which there was an almost 
unbroken sequence of changes in the line 
spectra As determined In this way, stars 



of one senes differ from those of the other Fig a—Illustrating Iho gradual rep I ace men 1 of arc linn ol 

at the same stage of heat-—" (1) in the lwrwauig temperature, 

greater continuous absorption In the violet 

or ultra-violet, (a) In the generally greater intensity and already been made available In the case of organic evolu- 

breadth of the metallic lines, (3) In the smaller thickness of tion H then we regard the typical stars as the equivalent! 

the hydrogen lines, (4) in the greater thickness of the helium of the typical strata, such as the Cambrian, Silurian, i&, l 

lines at those stages in which they are visible " The It is convenient that the form of the words used to deflnfc 

differences indicated In (a) and (3) are well Illustrated by the them should be common to both 11 An adjectival form end- 
comparison Of the spectra of Sirius and a Cygni given In ing in fan was therefore suggested 
Fiff 3 

1 Roy Soc Anf n vol be p» 475 (1896). 
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Generally, if the typical star is the brightest in the con¬ 
stellation to which it belongs, the Arabic name is used as 
a root; if the typical star be not the brightest, the name 
of the constellation is used in a similar manner Thus we 
have Antarian from Antares, Alnitatman from Alnitam, 


but when its presence is manifested by enhanced lines the 
prefix “ proto " is added, the idea being that a substance 
reduced to the state in which it ^ives such lines is subjected 
to some sort of molecular simplification resulting from the 
dissociating effects of increased temperature In the case 



Taunan from £ Taun, Ptsaan from ig Piscium, and so on 
In this way the names given to the various groups have 
very definite associations, and will doubtless be found 
much more convenient than the old confusing numbers 
and letters, even for the mere sorting of spectra into similar 
groups 


of hydrogen, the proto-lines have not yet been even partially 
produced in laboratory experiments, but that they are really 
due to hydrogen is sufficiently demonstrated by the 11 senes ’* 
connection of their wave-lengths with the wave-lengths of 
the more familiar lines of that element Silicium exhibits 
four distinct line spectra under different conditions, and it 



Fig 4.—Stan of Inmulng temperature!—(1) a Ononis (Antarian), (a) a Taun (Aide bar Ian), (3) a Panel (Polar 1 an), 
(4) a Cygm (Cygnian), (5) 0 Orlonii(Rlgellan), (0) f Taun (Taunan) I (7) y Or ion la (Cnician) , *8) * Orionia (Aloitamnn) 


Bearing in mind the Important distinction to be drawn 
between enhanced lines and the ordinary arc lines of a 
metal, a new term was found necessary for the proper 
chemical definition of several of the groups When a sub¬ 
stance Is represented by lines which have their greatest 
development In the arc spectrum its ordinary name suffices, 
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hag been found convenient to refer to these in numbered 
groups It would be out of place here to reproduce all the 
minute details of the new classification, but referring only 
to the mopt characteristic lines of the various stellar groups, 
the classification may be shortly stated as follows, the prefix 
11 p " signifying " proto ” — 
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Argontan (7 ArgQs).—H, p H 
Aln\tam 1 an (« Ononis) —H, He, A46491 Si IV, 



£ 

a. 


Crvcia* (a Cruets) —H, H«, 
A«, O, N, C 

Tannan (( T&url) —H, He, 
p Mg, A*( 


Rigtlian. (P Orlonis) —H, 
pCa.pMg, He, Sill 
Cyrnian (a Cyinl) —H, p Ca< 
p Mg, p Fe, bl II , p Ti. 
pCr. 


Polanan (a Urs Min) — 
pCu, pTl, H, p Mg, p te, 
Cl, Fe, Mn, Si I 


Altfe&anan (a Teuil) — p Ca, 

Fe, Cl, Mn, p Sr, H, Si I 
An/arian (a Scorpioms) — 
Fluting! of manganese,) end 
miny metallic lines 


[Nebulas ] 


Achemtm n (a Erldini) — 
Some is Crucian 

Algohan (0 Fwmi) — H, 
p Mg, p Ca, He, Si 11 

Markabtan (■ PegaSi).—H, 
p Ci, p Mg, Si IJ 

St Han (• Cinu Maj ) -H, 
pCi, p Mg, p Fe, bi 11 

Procyoman (a Cams Min ) 
—Same is Folinan 

Arcturtan (a Botilii) —Same 
an Aldtbainn (includes the 
Sun). 

Pud** (19 Piscium) — Fln- 
ungs of carbon and many 
metallic lines 

[Dark Stars ] 


-V 

{■§ 


f 


1 Many of the lulmgi have since been shown to be due 10 titanium 
[Fowler, Roy Soc , vol lxxiil p 2 19 (>904)] The fluimgs aie 

most strongly developed in the less refrangible perta of the upectrum, and 
are not seen in the spectrum of Betelgeura reproduced in Fig 4 


Examples illustrating- most of the groups are given in 
Fig’s 4 and 4, fiom negatives t iken by Sir Norman Lockycr 
and his assistants at the Solar Physics Observatory These 


are to appear coloured are represented by diffraction gratings 
of various spacingB A grating ruled on glass, when com¬ 
bined with a convex lens and directed towards a lamp flame 
or other source of light, forms diffraction spectra in the 
focal plane of the lens If the pupil of the eye is brought 
into the red portion of one of these spectra, . we perceive 
the entire surface of the grating illuminated in red li^ht, 
since every portion sends red light, and red light only, into 
the eye If a second grating with closer ruling is substi¬ 
tuted for the first, the eve remaining fixed in position, the 
spectra will occupy different positions, and if the pupil of 
the e>e occupies, say, the green region of one of them, this 
grating will appear green If the two gratings are placed 
side by side, and overlapping one another, the one will 
appear red, the other green, while the overlapping region, 
since it send;, both red and green light to the eye, v appears 
yellow (secondary yellow) If a third grating of still finer 
spacing is now plated before the lens, partly overlapping 
the other two, it will appear illuminated in blue-violet light, 
and the overlapping portions will be coloured purple, white, 
and bluish-green 

We may in this way obtain a large variety of colour 
with onlv three rulings, and since the intensity of the light 
depends on the distinctness with whnh the lines are ruled 
or photographed, light and shadow can be obtained solely 



Pic 5—Sian of decreasing temperature —(1) y Ononis (Crucian), (s) 0 Perm (Algolian), (1) a Pegaji (Markebien), (4) a Cams 
Major 14 (bman), (5) a Cania Min or is (Procyoman), (6) a Bo^ui (Arciunan) 


bring out very dearly the gradual simplification of the 
spectrum in the first scries as the temperature rises, and 
the increasing complexity in the second senes as the 
temperature falls On the dissouation hypothesis, we have 
first to deal chiefly with relatively cool metallic vapours, 
wh'cli, as the temperature rises, arc brought by dissoctahon 
to the proto-metallic stage, and finally to the gaseous con¬ 
dition represented by hydrogen and helium , then, through 
subsequent cooling, association begins and produces some¬ 
what similar changes in inverse order 

A Fowler 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE DIFFRAC¬ 
TION PROCESS OF COLOUR-PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY . 1 

THE fundamental principles of the diffraction process of 
A colour-photography will be found in my curlier papers 
on the subject 1 In brief, the method consists in preparing 
by photographic means a picture in which the areas which 

1 Paper nsd before Section A of the Brluth Association el the Cambridge 
mealing by Prof R fc W Wood 

* Wood, “Applicationof ibe DMTraciioti Grating to Colour photography" 
{Phil Mag, April, 1&99). “Diffraction Proean of Cokur-pbotograpby, 1 
(NatueE, vol. fa p. 199, 1699) 
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by the presence of the diffracting lines The portions of the 
plate an which they arc absent &end no Light to the eye, and 
uppear black 

A full desi option of the method by which photographs 
showing the colours of the original object were prepared 
will be found in the papers above referred to 

The earlier experiments were made with verv imperfect 
gratings, the periodic errors of which caused the pictures 
to show vertical bands of colour During the past winter 
I have ruled gratings of various description on one of the 
Rowland engines, and continued the experiments of five 
years ago 

This machine was designed to rule 14,438 lines to the 
inch, but by employing larger cams, which cause the pawl 
to skip a specified number of teeth, it may be made to rule 
at the rate of 7219, 4812, 3609, and so on Calculations 
showed that gratings ruled on this machine with cams 
which advanced the toothed rim of the large wheel five, six, 
and seven teeth respectively would be suitable, that u, 
would have the relative spacings necessary to produce white 
when they were superposed. 

To illustrate the principle of the colour synthesis, a glass 
plate was ruled with the three spacings, the ruled squares 
overlapping as shown in Fig ia, The areas appeared 
coloured as indicated when the plate was placed in front 
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of the viewing lens The while area in the cenire was of 
food quality, though not quite so bright as m the photo¬ 
graphic gratings, for the reason that the three sots ol 
rulings were rather more than the glass surface would 
take without breaking down between the lines Photo¬ 
graphic copies of this multiple ruling have been made, and 
will probably prove useful in demonstrating (.olour 
synthesis 

The appearance of two overlapping rulings under the 
microscope is shown in Kig ib 

It would appear at first sight as if a ruling of this de¬ 
scription would bi incapable of giving distinct spectra, and 
we should rcrtnmly not expect ic to give merel) the super¬ 
posed BpeLtra of the two grating* 

As n matter of fart, seiondary spectra .ire pioduced, 
chough the} are usually so faint lh.it they give no trouble 
In some casts, however, owing to some peruliarilc of tin 
form of the groove, the photographic copies when super¬ 
posed do not give the expected colour Tor example, in one 
exceptional!} pronounced case, Ihe supei position of the red 
and violet gratings gave, instead of purple, a brill 1 mt 
yellow-green 

The origin of the secondary speitra can be seen in Lhe 
following wav If the red and violet gratings aie super¬ 
posed wilh the lines mutually perpenduulnr, and .1 lamp 
is viewed through the combination, the spectra appear as in 




Fir. 1 

Fig a, the secondary spectra being usually much fainter 
than the principal ones IF, now, one of the gratings is 
slowly rotated through a right angle, the spectra will 
gradually wheel around into a straight line, and the 
secondary spectra will be found to fall between the principal 
spectra In the particular case alluded to above, the 
secondary spectra for some reason or other were brighter 
than the principal, and it was found that the yellow-green 
of one of them fell at the point where the red and violet 
•of two of the principal spectra coincided This accounted 
for the abnormal colour which appeared in this case. It 
is Very seldom, however, that these abnormal colours appear 
In the pictures 

A set of gratings for the production of colour photographs 
was ruled on this machine, and results far superior to any 
■that had ever been obtained before were immediately secured 
A few of the pictures were of such excellence as to compare 
favourably with the results obtained in the Kromshqp The 
method of preparing the pictures was essentially as I have 
•described in previous papers 

The diffraction process has also been successfully com¬ 
bined with the Joly process To accomplish this it was 
necessary to rule the three sets of lines in bands correspond¬ 
ing to the width of the red, green, and blue lines of the 
Joly screen Calculation showed that if la lines were ruled 
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with the 5-tooih cam, 10 with the (1-tooth, and 9 with the 
5-tooth, the spate* would be about light 

Various schemes Tor making a ruling of this description 
\vrrn nmsidered but no satisfactory automatic device 
appeared to be pu^mble, since the period of the bands on the 
Joly sireen could not be exactly duplicated by any combin¬ 
ation of tains 

J he following simple device was finally hit upon l’he 
fugine was equipped with the 7-tooth cam, and a small 
stepped piece of brass mounted under Ihe lever which 
oper ited lhe pawl, which, by preventing the complete de- 
Mnnt of lhe lever, mused in advance of only 0 leelh or 
5 teeth aicording lo it* position lhe Joly screen was 
mounted on the table of the engine under a microscope, and 
the transit of the colourfd lines aero** the X hair in the 
■ w -piece observed, tin rale of lhe ruling being 1 hanged at 
tin proper moment b) sliding the *tcpp(cl piece of brass 
into the proper position which \v i* done by means of a 
shoit brass rod Ihe ruling of Lhe grating occupied twelve 
houts, during which lime 1 was obliged to sit with mv 
me constantly at the microMupe, for the chinge of rale 
■HUinfd about ever) half minute Two vtry satisfactory 
gr itmgs were prepared in this w i\, one lui 1 csponding to 
the Jolv suren and lhe other to one of the screens ruled on 
the machine of lhe McDonough Lo , of Thu ago 

l hpsp gratings when plated in the viewing apparatus 
appeared white and very brilliant, and were easily duplicated 
h> photographs 

IFuv wtre used in the following wav — 

A positive on glass, madi from .1 Job negative, was 
flowed with .1 tliin solution of gelatin sensitised with 



Fia 2 


bichromate of potash, and allowed to dry The Lriple ruled 
grating was then placed wiLh its ruled surfm c in contact 
with the sensitive film, and held befoie the lens of the 
viewing apparatus The appearance of the picture was now 
precisely similar to the appearance when a Jol} lolour 
screen was used, and the lines could bp brought into register 
at once, when the picture appeared in its natural colours 
A ten-second exposure to the light of thn arc recorded the 
grating lines on the film, and the plate was then dipped into 
warm water and dried lhe colours of the picture prepared 
in this way were fully equal, if not superior, to those 
obtained with the Joly viewing screen 1 here is the added 
advantage that the colour lines and picture lines are on one 
and lhe same film, consequently there is no liability of the 
lines to get out of register Moreover, the picture can be 
duplicated by contact printing on glas 1 sensitised with 
chrom-gelatin. These prints are, of course, quite trans¬ 
parent until they are placed in the viewing apparatus, when 
the coloured picture at once appears 

By this means the trichromatic screen, which in the Joly 
process must be mounted with every picture, 15 done away 
with, and a picture obtained which can be easily duplicated 
To offset the advantages gained we have, however, the dis¬ 
advantage that the pictures require the viewing apparatus, 
and show the same obtrusive lines aa the original Joly 
pictures, The triple diffraction screen could easily be ruled 
with Its colour elements much closer together, but we should 
gam nothing in this way until some method of taking a 
negative with narrower colour elements is devised* 

The pictures made by the old method with three separate 
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gratings can, I believe, be very much improved, as soon as 
some better method of printing gratings Is devised t have 
worked exclusively with chrom-gelatin, and it is by no 
means easy to get a film of such uniform thickness that 
the print made on it appears uniformly illuminated 

During the past summer I made some experiments 
with Prof Lippmann, of Pans, on copying gratings by 
means of the plates which he uses in his process of colour- 
photography 1 hese plates are much more sensitive than 
chrom-gelatin plates, are orthochromatic, and yield gratings 
of great brilliancy and uniformity Whether they are 
capable of receiving two or more impressions, remains to 
be seen If they are it will probably be possible to form 
a diffraction colour-photograph directly in the camera, in 
the manner suggested in one of my earHer papers 
Moreover, if the triple ruling can be transferred in any 
way to the Joly taking screen, it is obvious that the negative 
taken by means of it in the camera will, when placed in 
the viewing apparatus, appear as a positive in natural 
colours, we can thus obtain our coloured positive at once in 
the camera, and make as many duplicates from it as we 
please by contact printing 


THE AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION CON¬ 
FERENCE AT GLOUCESTER 
NDER the auspices of the Gloucestershire County 
Council, a conference on agricultural education was 
held at the Shire Hall, Gloucester, on October 15 There 
was a large attendance not only of those locally interested 
in either education or agriculture, but also of delegates 
from many of the other counties After a few preliminary 
remarks from the chairman, Sir John Dorlngton, Lord 
Onsluw opened the proceedings, and explained the work his 
department was charged with in regard to education. He 
justified the retention of that work by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture instead of allowing it to be merged in the general 
educational system administered by the Board of Education, 
on the plea that agriculture in England was so far from 
being the leading industry that the specialised education 
it required would get scant attention were there not his 
own department peculiarly interested in fostering it He 
claimed that the constant and sympathetic communication 
between the two departments secured more favourable results 
than could be acquired under the Board of Education 
exclusively The work of the Board of Agriculture was 
confined to assisting the collegiate centres under which the 
greater part of the country was now grouped, there was, 
however, a Urge blank on the educational map, for the 
whole of the west country, including Gloucestershire itself, 
had no centre of university rank from which agricultural 
instruction emanated He trusted that the present con¬ 
ference would pave the way towards remedying the need 
he had indicated 

Sir William Hart-Dyke, to whom the first paper, on 
higher agricultural education, had been entrusted, was un¬ 
able to be present, his paper, of which an abstract was 
read, warned the meeting of the difficulty that now con¬ 
fronted all counties in the matter of higher education because 
of the great draft on their funds for the future training of 
elementary schoolmasters 

A paper by Prof Middleton, of Cambridge University, 
next dealt with the proper function of experimental plots 
m local agricultural education, Prof Percival, of Reading, 
who followed, dealt with the ideal course of instruction in 
an agricultural college The current courses, he main¬ 
tained, were far too scientific, chemistry, botany and 
kindred sciences should be reduced to a minimum in favour 
of work on the farm, a thoroughly popular programme 
which appealed to the J| practical men " in the room. 

Lord Monteagle then opened the second part of the pro¬ 
ceedings, on the education of the small farmer, with an 
account of the way the Irish Board of Agriculture had gone 
to work 

In Ireland the central authority administered the larger 
pert of the funds,’ contributing five-ninths of the cost of 
any work, and securing four-ninths from the local authority , 
thus the organisation proceeded more evenly over the whole 
country than In England, where the Initiative rests with 
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the local authority Next, they had proceeded in Ireland on 
the principle of establishing no institution until they bad 
created a demand for it by means of pioneer lecturing 
and demonstrations Lastly, in Ireland they believed that 
the industrial organisation of the farmers must go hand 
in hand with their education 

Prof Wallace, of Edinburgh, who followed, dwelt on the 
necessity of beginning an agricultural training at an early 
age, so far as practical work on the farm went, leaving the 
true technical instruction to come when the lad had matured 
Mr Frederick Verney also dwelt on the harm that was 
being done to country children by keeping them at unsuit¬ 
able school subjects until they had lost all taste for farm- 
mg pursuits, the present system of elementary education 
contributed both to the depopulation of the country and the 
overcrowding of the towns 

Mr H Hobhouse, M P , spoke on the value of attaching 
agricultural sides to the ordinary country grammar schools , 
the training would not be technical, but scientific with an 
agricultural bias 

After lunch Mr Morant expressed his pleasure at the 
opportunity the conference afforded him of learning the 
feelings of the great agricultural community towards the 
educational system of the country He assured the meeting 
that the Board of Education was wholly anxious to assist, 
provided the men who represented agriculture on such 
occasions would make their views precise, and, instead of 
grumbling at large, would indicate exactly what worked 
harshly or harmfully m the present arrangements controlled 
by the Board of Education 

A paper by Sir C Dyke Acland was then read In his 
absence, it dealt with the education of the labourer, and 
was, like so many that followed, a plea for more intelligent 
teaching m our elementary schools, and for a more flexible 
system which would partially liberate boys at an earlier 
age for light work on the farm Mr G Lambert, M P , 
and Mr Martin F Sutton emphasised this point of view, 
and, like Mr Acland, they agreed that in the main rural 
labour difficulties had been caused by keeping the rate of 
wages too low, With consequent loss of efficiency 

The last section of the conference, on the education or the 
teacher and expert, was opened by Mr A D Hall, who 
pleaded for a more rigorous training which should include 
some experience in farming for the teacher of agriculture, 
and some work at research for the man who dealt with 
agricultural science Canon Steward, principal of the Salis¬ 
bury Training College discussed more generally the educa¬ 
tion of the elementary schoolmaster and mistress in country 
districts, and finally, Mr R P Ward gave an account of 
the way the teachers were being trained in Cheshire 

In the discussion which followed most of the speakers 
urged the substitution of winter schools or of evening con¬ 
tinuation schools for the compulsory attendance of country 
boys at school up to the age of fourteen, for farming 
purposes a boy ought to begin light work on the farm at 
tl)e age of twelve at latest, though his education should go 
on much later than it does now 

The conference was noteworthy not only for the quality 
of the papers read, but for the advance they showed in the 
direction of organisation on those submitted to previous 
conferences It was made clear that there are several 
different classes to be provided for, the large farmer’s son 
or future land agent wants a different equipment from that of 
the small holder; the farmer himself must be reached by an 
entirely different method, the labourer, again, has to be 
treated separately At Gloucester the various speakers de¬ 
fined clearly their aim and their method, In former gather¬ 
ings of the same nature the speakers seemed to consider 
there was only one kind of worker engaged in agriculture 


THE SPREAD OF PLAGUE t l 

TN accordance with our views on the origin of epidemics 
it is necessary to believe that the plague which appeared 
in Bombay in the autumn of 1896 was derived from some 
previously infected locality Two such localities have been 
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ttggeflted The most obvious suggestion Is to the effect 
Chet It was derived from Hong Kong, which town had been 
the lent of a serious epidemic In 1894, and which in 1896 re¬ 
mained still infected An alternative suggestion was put 
forward in the report of the German Plague Commission to 
the effect that it was derived from GarhwaJ The suggestion 
was to some extent substantiated by the fact mentioned in 
the report in question that two thousand fakirs from 
Garhwal had arrived in Bombay on their way to a pilgrim¬ 
age at Nasslk shortly before the appearance of the disease 
Plague is endemic in Garhwal (a district in the Himalaya 
Mountains), and this locality Is therefore a possible source 
of Infection. By conversation with a fakir who had attended 
the Nassik festival, Mr Hankin learnt that the Garhwal 
fakirs only visit western India on occasions when the Nassik 
festival Is being held This festival is held regularly at 
twelve-yearly intervals 

It occurred to Mr Hankin that If Garhwal was the source 
of the Bombay plague, by means of fakirs, it might also 
be the source of previous epidemics of plague in western 
India On counting backwards from 1896 by twelve-yearly 
intervals, one arrives at 1836, the date of the Pali plague, 
and at 1812, the date of the Gulerat plague That ls to say, 
of the eight occasions on which these fakirs visited western 
India during the nineteenth century, on no less than three 
an outbreak of plague appeared This fact may be regarded 
as strongly substantiating the suggestion of the German 
Plague Commission as to the origin of the Bombay out¬ 
break Further, it is stated by Forbes that the Pali plague 
originated in a village a few mile! distant from the town 
oF Pali shortly after the arrival of some wandering fakirs, 
and that it was preceded by a mortality among the rats 
It was pointed out that these three plagues of western India 
had certain characters in common in which they differed 
from the majority of plagues In other parts of the world 
First, they were characterised by their greater intensity 
and persistence, secondly, during the greater part of their 
course, at all events, they showed more virulence in villages 
than in towns, thirdly, they spread over the affected country, 
Like a wave, from village to village, and showed but little 
tendency to travel along trade routes, fourthly, in each of 
the outbreaks the pneumonic form of the disease was fre¬ 
quently observed The fact that these outbreaks resembled 
each other, and differed in general from outbreaks else¬ 
where, in the above characters, accords with the idea that 
they have a common origin One apparent exception, how¬ 
ever, which is of great Importance must be described This 
Is the black death So far as evidence goes, this outbreak 
was distinguished by each of the characters that have been 
ascribed to Indian plagues. In order, therefore, to be able 
to hold that Indian plague is of Garhwal origin. It is 
necessary to show that the black death may possibly have 
been derived from the same source. 

The black death is known to have been imported into 
Europe from the town of Caffa, in the Crimea, where the 
Tartar army had been besieging some Italian merchants 
According to an Arab historian, Aboel Mahasin, the plague 
was brought to the Tartar army from Tartary, where it 
was present in the year 1346, if not earlier At that period, 
trade in horses and merchandise existed between India and 
Tartary It is therefore necessary to Investigate whether a 
Nassik festival occurred shortly before that time, and 
whether it was accompanied by an outbreak of pestilence. 
At first Bight a study of Indian history appeared to negative 
the suggestion It is stated, however, In Elphinstone's 
*' History of India " that a rebellion broke out In Malbar 
In 1341, and that the army sent to suppress It was destroyed 
by plague It appeared desirable to investigate this state¬ 
ment In detail Counting back by twelve-yearly intervals, 
wa arrive at 1344 as the year of a Nassik festival In view 
of the great antiquity of Indian religious festivals, we are 
safe in assuming that In that year a number of fakirs 
■emerged from Garhwal on their afay to jthe sacred shrine 
Ma'bar is aituated on the Coromandel coast, on the Madras 
side of India, and one would expect that the army of the 
Emperor pf Delhi would not march anywhere nepr to 
Naasik But a contemporary history dealing with the con¬ 
quest of Ma'bar, some thirty-five yean previously, describes 
minutely the route then followed by the army.' It appears 
have lain through, or near,'Nassik, and that the soldier* 
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must have marched along the same route as the fakirs for 
all the first part of their journey. It is further recorded 
that when the army was destroyed by pestilence the Emperor 
himself was attacked, and that when suffering from the 
disease he halted at Deogin, a town close to Nassik It 
appears from a contemporary history that the army 
originally sent in 1341 was insufficient for its purpose, that 
the Emperor returned for reinforcements at a time when a 
famine was raging in Delhi, and that it was these reinforce¬ 
ments that were destroyed by the pestilence The date of 
the famine is given as 1344 This Is also given as the date 
at which the campaign terminated, and at which the rebels 
recovered their independence Thus we have evidence that 
a plague broke out near Nassik in the year 1344, at a time 
when Garhwal fakirB were present, and It is obvious that 
this plague may have been carried to Tartary in time to 
have been the precursor of the black death, which is first 
known to have been present there in the year 1346 Other 
suggestions as to the origin of the black dcatn, as, for 
instance, that it came from China, or from the supposed 
endemic area in Mesopotamia, or from the then existing 
endemic area of the Levant, if not contradicted by known 
facts, are at least unsupported by any positive evidence 
Prof G S Woodhead asked whether it was known to 
what the pneumonic form of plague was due Was it due 
to extra virulence or to thr climatic conditions? 

Sir Edward Candy asked if the outbreaks of plague in 
181a and 1836 spread and continued in the same manner as 
that of 1896, which re-appeared for some time after with 
every return of cold weather It was noteworthy that the 
plague of 1896 took hold of the country up to the Punjaub, 
but missed out Calcutta and Madras 

I11 the course of his reply, Mr Hankin pointed out that 
it was a remarkable fact that the pneumonic form of the 
disease showed but little tendency to spread as such by direct 
infection from person to person Mr Hankin had found 
that the plague virus lost its virulence by passages through 
rats It was possible that it would also lose its virulence 
by passages through human beings, and that the true nidus 
oF the disease in which it could retain or regain its virulence 
was to be found in some other living organism, as, for 
example, some species of Ilea With regard to the important 
point raised by Sir Edward Candy as to Lhe spread of plague, 
Mr Hankin stated that it was a necessary corollary of his 
theory that the present outbreak of plague in India had 
not established itself in any other part of the world It 
was probable that plague was earned from Hong Kong 
to Noumea, to Australia, to Madagascar, thence to South 
Africa, Oporto, and other localities lhe present pandemic 
of plague was essentially a disease of sea-ports, m the first 
instance, and then of towns It but rarely established itself 
in villages, and then always rapidly died out In this and 
in other characters it showed itself distinctly different from 
the Indian form of the disease 


INVESTIGATIONS ON THE NUTRITION 
Ob MAh 1 

pROF W O AI WATER, Middletown, Connecticut, 
chief of nutrition investigators of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, gave an account of the inquiry 
regarding the food and nutrition of mad which is carried 
Out (n the United States by authority of Congress The 
work is done by cooperation between the Department of 
Agriculture and a large number of univeisities, experiment 
stations, and other organisations from Maine to California, 
The headquarters is at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, where the speaker, who is in charge of the 
work, is situated The Federal Government devotes 20,000 
dollars (4000I.) a year to the enterprise This 1$, used 
mainly as aid to research, and is Supplemented by grants ol 
money and other aid from State Governments arid other 
sources! The inquiry has three aspects, one very practical* 
another more purely scientific, and a third educational* 

On lhe practical side 1 studies are made of the composition, 
the digestibility, and' the nutritive values of food materials 

1 Abstract of so address betas tbs SsdJObs of Physiology sad Xoanhinfes 
■I du CaabrMgo meeting of the British AisooUium on Augtiit 13 
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commonly used in the United States 1 his is done by 
chemical analyses and by actual experiments with men 
Investigations arc also made of the kinds, amounts, and 
costs of the food consumed by people of different classes 
and occupations in different parts of the country Ihe 
results throw valuable light upon the physiological, hygienic, 
and economic phases of the subject At the same time 
experiments are made on various collateral topics, and thus 
information of the greatest usefulness is being acquired 
The more abstract scientific researches have to do with 
the transformations of matter and energy in the body, and 
consequently with the fundamental laws of nutrition The 
experiments are made with men by use of the respiration 
calorimeter, an apparatus which serves to measure the 
Lhanges which take place in the body with difTrrent diets 
and under different conditions, as, for instance, with physical 
or mental work or of rest One very interesting result is 
the demonstration that the law of Lhe conservation of energy 
obtains in the living body buch purely scientific research 
is difficult and costly, but the speaker insisted earnestly 
upon its fundamental importance These experiments show 
very clearly how the demands of the body for energy, for 
warmth, and work decide the needs for food Taken in 
connection with the practical inquiries, they reveal much 
that was previously unknown regarding the uses ef food 
and the adaptation of diet to health, purse, and welfare 
Numerous illustrations were given of the results of these 
inquiries lhe average man on average diet digests and 
utilises about 96 per cent, of the material and 91 per cent 
of the energy of his food, the rest being rejected in the 
excretory products, but the proportions thus utilised vary 
with the person, and still more with the food The investi¬ 
gations bring out these differences in much detail 

Ihe question of the nutritive values of bread made from 
ordinary white flour us compared with the whole wheat meal 
or brown flour, such as is used to make “ brown bread, 1 ' was 
considered Chemical analysis shows that the bran which is 
removed in making the white flour contains considerable 
quantities of nitrogenous materials, and also of mineral 
matters, such as phosphates A natural inference is that 
when the miller removes the bran he takes out the most 
valuable part of the flour But the analysis m the chemical 
laboratory is not the same as that in the human body The 
digestive apparatus of man has not the power to utilise 
the bran, ion$equently p when we eat the meal from the 
whole wheat we digest the part which makes the white 
flour and reject most of the ingredients of the bran Cattle 
and sheep can digest the bran , the miller is therefore right 
in selling the bran for fodder Tor stock, and the white flour 
bread for man 'Ihis last statement perhaps requires a 
slight qualification A large number of experiments 
with healthy men show that the nitrogenous ingredients of 
the bran escape digestion when made into bread, so that 
1 lb of white flour furnishes more digestible material than 
1 lb of the whole wheat meal, but it may be that the body 
obtains more phosphates from the whole wheat This last 
question is still under investigation The present prob¬ 
ability, however, is that the chief value of the bran is as a 
stimulant to digestion in some rases where peristaltic action 
or the secretion of digestive juices is enfeebled 

While Prof, Atwater could hardly adopt the vegetarian 
theory of diet, he believed that the idea of the needs of large 
amounts of meat is often greatly exaggerated 
lhe investigations emphasise the great importance of a 
liberal diet for people engaged in muscular labour. They 
make it clear that in many cases the food of the poor is 
inadequate for normal nourishment, and must remain so 
until they have larger incomes or cheaper food 

The investigations also bring out clearly the reasons why 
people with sedentary occupations need less food than thou 
with more physical exercise Mental labour differs from 
muscular labour in requiring much less material and 
energy for itj -lupport In general, people with sedentary 
occupations Anita the larger, and those whom labour is 
manual the smarter, incomes Thus it comes about that the 
well-to-do are apt to be over-fed and the poor under-fed 
The application of these principles to some of the economic 
questions of the day was emphasised High value was 
placed upon the inquiries of Mr. Rowntree regarding the 
conditions qf living of the labouring classes In York Other 
Investigations In England and Scotland were referred to, 
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and the statements of Mr Charles Booth, in his monumental 
work on “ Life and Labour in London, 11 regarding the need 
of such an inquiry in Great Britain were quoted with 
approval 

“ Half the struggle of life is a struggle for food half 
the wages of the bread-winner are ipent on the food for 
himself and his family Little regard i& paid to the rela¬ 
tion between the real nutritive value of food and its cost 
The poor man's money is worst spent in the market, the 
poor man’s food is worst cooked and served at home, heie 
it is emphatically true that " lo him that hath, shall be 
given, and from him that hath not, shall be taken away 
even that which he hath ’’ 

lhe important e of proper diet as an aid to temperance 
reform was emphasised In countless cases in the United 
States, and he presumed the same was true in England, 
the home diet of the labouring classes is not what It should 
be, and the looking and the serving of the food are the 
opposite of attractive It is not strange that the people 
take to drink One place to work against the evil of alcohol 
is at the table 

The educational aspect of the subject was also dwelt upon. 
The Federal and State Governments which support these 
inquiries, and (he institutions and individuals who carry 
them on, lay great stress upon the distribution of the result* 
among the people at large Not only are the details printed 
in scientific memoirs, but the practical outcome is condensed 
in pamphlets and leaflets which the Government prints 
literally by the million, and distributes gratuitously Copies 
of these publications were shown Schools, from the lower 
grades to the universities, are introducing the subject into 
their curricula, and lending educators are coming to 
recognise that when *uch themes are treated in the true 
scientific spirit ns revelations of natural law, and their 
significance and their connection with life and thought are 
explained, they are valuable both for mental discipline and 
for daily use It js not a lowering, but a broadening, of 
the ideal of education which thus makes these subjects in 
the best sense humanistic 

In closing. Prof Atwater urged the importance of such 
inquiries He showed how they were already being actively 
pursued in the different countries of the world, in Europe, 
in Japan, and in the United States, and suggested that the 
time had conic fur the development of the science of the 
comparative nutrition of mankind 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Cambridge —The following appointments are announced = 
Prof Marshall Ward, F R S , to be a member of the 
general board of studies, Dr W E Dixon to be assistant 
to the Downing professor of medicine, Mr P V Bevan 
tOfbe demonstrator, and Mr C Chittock to be assistant 
demonstrator, of experimental physics, Mr J J Lister, 
FR S , to occupy the university table at the Plymouth 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Mr J W Clark to be an 
additional manager of the Balfour Fund 

Mr. H M Macdonald, F R 5 , has been appointed pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. 

The death is announced of Mr Alonzo B Cornell, who 
was the founder of Cornell University, and gave special* 
attention to the development of teaching of scientific subjects: 
at the university 

A course of ten lectures on 11 The Chemistry of 
Proteids,” by Dr S. B Schryver, was commenced on 
Wednesday, October 19, in the physiological theatre, 
University College, London, and will be continued on follow¬ 
ing Wednesdays it 5 p m The lectures are open to all 
internal students of the university, and also to medical men 
on presentation of their cards. 

It is reported, says Sewncs, that about 6o,oool is left to 
public institution* by Mrs. Elizabeth Green Kelly, Including- 
?OiOGoI. to the University of Chicago. We learn, from the 
Same source that the will of Mrs. Sarah B Potter, of 
Boston, contains public bequests aggregating more than 
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200,0ool , Including 30,000! to the Boston Medical Library 
and 10,000/ to Harvard University It is also announced 
that the Increased appropriations for Miami University by 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio at its last session have 
rendered It possible to enlarge the science hall, given by 
Senator Brice, to about three times its present rapumy 
The new Brice Hall will be occupied by the departments of 
chemistry, physics, and biology of the Liberal Arts College, 
and by the natural history department of the State Normal 
School The University of Southern California, at Los 
Angeles, is also to be extended by a new building to cost 
2o,ooof It will be devoted to the science departments 

An attempt is being made to establish an association of 
teachers of science, art, and technology who are engaged 
in teaching at London institutions It is hoped that the 
new association may become ultimately 1 national body 
It has been agreed at meetings already held thai the principal 
amis and objects of the association should be the general 
advancement of technical education, the interchange of 
ideas regarding methods of teaching technical subjects, 
the promotion and safeguarding of the professional interests 
of the members of the Association in such matters as tenure, 
pensions, and registration , to lay the views of the association 
before educational authorities and before the public, and to 
enable the members to cooperate ns a body with other 
scientific and educational assoc intions Arrangements have 
been made for a general meeting to be held on October 22 
at the Birkbeck College, Chancery Lam at 3 30 All 

London teachers of science, art, anti technology, other than 
those employed in secondary schools, aie invited to be pre¬ 
sent Fuller particulars may be obtained from Mr J 

Wilson, Tiead of the chemical department, Battersea Poly¬ 
technic, who is acting as temporaly honorary secretary 

I he annual report of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, recently adopted by the governors of the 
institution, shows that the first section of lht> new buildings 
has proceeded satisfactorily The main structure is nearly 
completed, and the internal equipment is advanced 
sufficiently to permit of the occupation of a few rooms during 
the present session It does not seem possible to proceed 
immediately with the erection of the second section 1 he 
subscriptions to the building fund amount to 186,525/ , the 
cost of the first section will be 140,000! , and to this must 
be added 44,654/ , the cost of the site The second section 
will cost at least Go.ooo! , the governors appeal for 

further contributions to enable them to eiect the whole of 
the buildings It is estimated that the equipment of the 
first section will mean an expenditure of 40,000! Con¬ 
ditional upon a new fund of this amount being raised for 
the purpose, the Carnegie University T rust promised a 
grant of 5000Z A second grant of 5000! from the Educa¬ 
tion Department and other subscriptions have been placed 
to the credit of the fund, which now stands at 18,135! 
The governors hope that they will soon be placed in a 
position to claim the grant conditionally promised by the 
trust It is worthy of note that the total number of 
individual students reaches 5333, of whom 489 are adult 
day students, 4212 evening students, and 632 pupils of 
Allan Glen's School 

An article on the selection of Rhodes scholars in con¬ 
nection with the Rhodes Scholarship Bequest was con¬ 
tributed to the Times of October 13 by Dr G R Parkin 
It appears that during the present month about seventy-five 
men, the first large group of scholars selected, enter on 
residence at Oxford University Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Newfoundland, Bermuda, and 
Jamaica, within the Empire, and, outside the Empire, 
Germany and the United States, with the exception of a few 
States Where no suitable candidate was found, will have their 
representatives In 1905 a larger number will probably be 
selected, In 1906 scholars will be chosen only from colonies 
of the Empire and from Germany, to which annudf scholar¬ 
ships are assigned, whereas each of the United States has 
only two scholarships in three years Thus In 1906 the full 
number—rabout 190 in all—provided for under the bequest 
wifi be ui residence It is interesting to note that the men 
sent as scholars are selected, where practicable, from colleges 
or universities rather than from secondary schools, It has 
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been dcuded that throughout the United States generally 
only those candidates shall be eligible who have done at least 
two years’ work at a recognised degree-granting university 
or college In rases where the committee of nny State ex¬ 
pressly asks leave to appoint from secondary schools this 
leave is granted The limits of eligible age were placed 
between nineteen and twenty-five The public interest 
taken in the organisation of the scheme of award has been 
most striking It will probably take some time to complete 
a svstem of seleilion which is beyond criticism, but a fair 
beginning seems tu have been made in giving practical effect 
lo the conception of the testator 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London, 

Entomological Society, October 5 —Prof E B 

Boulton, h R b , president, in the chair —Mr G H 
Verrall exhibited specimens of (a) Calliecm yerburyt, Verr , 
a byrphid new to science, taken this year in Scotland by 
Colonel J W Yerbury, and (ft) C amen, I" , the other 
British species of the genus, together with three European 
species of Cnlluerd, C macquatu, C sptnolae t and 
r porru —Mr II Si J Donlathorpo exhibited 
leiropium fuscum, L (J and ^), and Abdcta 4-fasciaia, 
Curt, lakcn by him at Market Bos worth, Lencstprshire. 
— The Rev F I) Morlco exhibited cells constructed by 
two wasps, Polistes galluus and Euments coarelaius, found 
by him in the Balearic Islands —Mr A J Chltty exhibited 
specimens of the earwig Aptcrygtda media (ufbipenmj), 
found originally by Westwood, and hitherto recorded only 
from Norfolk He had taken the spot ihs at Huntingfield 
and Charing, Kent, this year — Mr W J Lucas exhibited 
1 living specimen of Labulura npana, <$, from the shore near 
Christchurch, Hants, kept alive for more than a month, and 
fed upon fruit, meat, Ac —Prof Hudson Baara exhibited 
on behalf of Mr C J C Poole specimens of Aulotuum 
sulcatum, Oliv , a beetle new to the British fauna —Mr 
W Dannatt exhibited a «peumen of Papiho homerus from 
the Blue Mountains, Jamaica, and threp new butterflies, 
ChlonppL godmam, from Venezuela, Dthas htmpth, fiom 
(ulolo, and Aloncthe johuftom, from British Guiana--Dr, 
T A Chapman exhibited for Mr Hugh Mam a terato- 
logital specimen of Ari.Ua caja, bred this year Immedi¬ 
ately below the costa the left hind wing divided into three 
la)ers, each of whuh was apparently a normal wing 
so far as form, colour, and markings went, hut which, 
wher the insect was nine, were so closely applied to each 
other a9 to look like one normal wing, until they were separ¬ 
ated —Mr F Merrlfteld exhibited pod-likc galls found on 
a terebinthine shrub in the hnirstonc region of Auvergne, 
apparently those of Pemphigus cormcuhnus —Mr Norman 
Joy exhibited the black variety of Bledtus taurus, Germ , 
taken at Wells, Norfolk, August, 190a, Bledtus femorahs, 
Gyll from Wokingham, Berks, t species that has not been 
taken in the British Isles for more than fifty years, Poly- 
drucjiij seucens, from Hampshire, Neuraphes carmutus, 
Mul , from Bradfield, near Reading, a small form of 
Dyschtrtus pohtus, Dej , taken at Bridlington and at 
Wokingham , and a Rhizotrogus (? sprues), taken in some 
numbers near Streatley, Berks — Dr F A Dluoy exhibited 
some preparations of the scent of male Pienne butterflies, 
and read a note descriptive of the same —Mr H J Turitar 
exhibited living examples 0/ the larva of Phorodesma 
smaragdana from the Essex marshes He also contributed 
notes on the life-histones, and living larva and cases, of 
several Coleophonds, among them C vtbicella, a species 
which, although generally distributed on the Continent, has 
only been recorded from a few English localities. — Mr. 
G J Arrow read a paper on sound production In the 
lamellicorn beetles —Prof, C, Aurlvltiluo communicated a 
paper on new species of African Striphnapterygidp, 
Notdontldx, and Chrysapalonldm in the British Museum. 
—Mr. A. H, Swlnton communicated a paper on the 
droughts and weather, and ineeet Increase and migration. 
—Mr E. Ernest Green communicated a paper on some neat 
mosquitoes from Ceylon, by Frederick V Theobald. 
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' Manchester. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, October 4 —Prof 
W Boyd Dawkins, FRS, president, in the chair —Mr. 
Charles Bailey exhibited some specimens of Sisymbrium 
itrietfsiimutn, L , which had been sent him by Mr James 
E McDonald, of Stockport, as occumng at Heaton Mersey, 
where It had been established for the last fifteen years He 
remarked that this genus, apart from the aboriginal species, 
Was already represented in Lancashire and Cheshire by two 
aliens, S polyceratium at Birkenhead, and 5 pannotucUm 
at St Anne’s-on-the-Sea and elsewhere S stnctisstmum 
is, 'therefore, a third colonist of this genus which has 
obtained a permanent footing in our flora —Prof W Boyd 
Oawklnei FRS, directed attention to a new cause of 
folding of the rock other than that which has been long 
recognised by geologists as ultimately due to the folding 
of the outer layers of the earth as they follow the contracting 
nucleus The deep cuts made through valleys to make 
watertight barriers in the construction of reservoirs revealed 
tf^e fact that the bottom of the valleys, wherever it was 
formed of shales and thin sandstones, was more or less 
folded and contorted These folds and contortions caused 
the shales to let the water through with more or less 
freedom, and he had been called in repeatedly to advise as 

S o how far it was necessary to carry the puddle trenches 
!own below the valley bottom He found, as a matter of 
experience, that these folds were superficial, and if the sink¬ 
ing were made to a sufficient depth below the bottom of 
the valley they disappeared altogether It was therefore 
obvious that they were not due to deep-seated movements 
of compression resulting from the contraction of the earth 
They are due to the relaxation of pressure caused by the 
removal of the rock by denudation from the area of the 
valley, and are analogous In every particular to 11 the creep 11 
in coal workings, caused by the excavation of coal, by which 
the surrounding strata crush down into the area of relaxed 
pressure and ultimately fill it up This may be studied In 
any coal pit where there is a superincumbent pressure, say, 
of more than 1000 feet The two following illustrations of 
folding and faulting by relaxation of pressure are presented 
by the puddle trench of the Langsett reservoir belonging to 
the Sheffield Corporation, and by the two reservoirs now 
under construction on the head waters of the Derwent by 
the Derwent Water Board In the first of these the foldings 
in question at the bottom of the valley in the shale under 
the first gnt are strongly marked at the surface These 
folds gradually disappear, and are based upon a hard black 
unmoved shale offering a good foundation about 60 feet 
below the bottom of the valley This is in the valley of the 
little Don The thickness of rock removed from the bottom 
of the vallev amounted to no less than something like 
8000 feet of Coal-measures and Millstone Grit In the case 
of the Derwent, in which the folding is much more marked 
and Is accompanied by faulting, the thickness of rock re¬ 
moved amounted to at least 9700 feet (7200 feet of Coal- 
measures, 2000 feet of Millstone Grit, and at least 500 feet 
of Yoredale) In this the movement had not extended 
bdyond a depth of 90 feet In the case of the Derwent 
reservoir lower down the river there are two systems of fold¬ 
ing and faulting which do not penetrate beyond 60 feet 
from the surface At that point a good foundation is found 
for the puddle trench of the embankment 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, October 10.—M Maseart in the 
chair.—The discontinuity of the external work of muscles 
compared with the discontinuity of their internal work from 
the point of view of the energy expenditure of the contrac¬ 
tion A Chauveau. The results of two sets of experl- 
/nente are given graphically—On Parrot's experiment 
Louis Milliard. A preliminary account of some qualitative 
results \s given In the first set of experiments twelve 
succeeded out of twenty-one In a second set, in which 
4teater precautions were taken to ensure the stability of 
receiver, and to avoid currents of air and temperature 
changes, thirty-one out of thirty-three experiments were 
sUtossfni-^CQlour photographs obtained by the interference 
method Without ,upmg the mercury mirror 1 E. RotM. A 
careful ejcfurpri^tion ,o| some photographs taken by Lipp- 
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mann's method led to the conclusion Chat It ought to be 
possible, by prolonged exposure, to obtain photographs Uk 
colour by the reflection of light on the air-gelatine surface 
only, and this has been proved experimentally. The method 
presents the advantages of being applicable In any apparatus 
without the use of special material,—On the temperatures 
of transformation of steels ' Georges OhArpv and Louis 
Orshel. Three methods were applied to each sample, 
making use of the electrical resistance, the expansion, and 
the thermoelectric power It was found that the thermo¬ 
electric and dilatometnc methods show no well marked corre¬ 
lation except for the softer steels On the other hand, the 
results furnished by the electrical resistance and dilatometnc 
methods agree closely qualitatively and even quantitatively 
within the limits of experimental error —Substituted deri¬ 
vatives of phenyldiazoammobenzene L60 Vlgnon and M 
Slmonet. The preparation and properties of several substi¬ 
tution derivatives of phenyldiataoamlnobenzene are described 
These substances are easily prepared by the interaction of 
the substituted dia2oanilines with diphenylamine, and 
possess the general properties of the diazoamines, being 
usually unstable —The inAuenie of castration on the 
physique Eugfene Pfttard.—Culture of a trypanosome of 
the frog A Billot. —On some Hsmoflagelis of marine 
Teleostea C Loballly —New geological observations on 
underground sheets of water in the Brenner district Pierre 
Tormlor. 
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HALLOA'S COMfMJMT/FE ANATOAfF 
Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Anatomic By B, Haller 
Pp vm + 914 Erste Lie! , pp ¥1 + 424, price 8 
marks, Zweite Lief, pp viii + 425 to 914, price 12 
marks, illustrated (Jena ■ Gustav Fischer, 1904 ) 

I N his preface the author explains that ht& aim in 
writing this book was to produce a modern work 
on the lines of the second or last edition oF Gegen- 
baur’s ** Grundnss der vergleichenden Anatomic," 
Which was published twjpty-four years ago Thi 
book deals in a concise manner with the structure 
of all animals from the Protozoa to the highest Vertc- 
brata The character and mode of treatment of the 
subject will be sufficiently described by the statement 
that the author closely follows in Gegenbaur's foot¬ 
steps For his material he has drawn very largely 
from Gegenbaur’s recent 11 Verglcichendc Anatomic 
der Wirbelthiere ” (1898 and 19m), but as he devotes 
much more space—almost half the book--to the 1 n- 
vCrtebrata than is given to this branch of the subject 
in the latter work, he has freely used the facts and 
illustrations found in the great treatises of A Lang 
and Kor&chelt and Heider in compiling the first part 
The whole book, with the exception of the part 
dealing with the structure of the brain of vertebrates, 
concerning which the author has published some 
original memoirs (" Morphologiches JahrJbuch," 1898 
and 1900), is obviously a compilation, and not from the 
original writings, but from such books (themselves of 
necessity largely compilations) as have already been 
mentioned The result is what one would naturally 
expect. The book reproduces many of the mistakes 
of the works from which it is derived, and adds not 
a few misinterpretations which do not occur in these, 
the information is not up to date The author is, for 
example, unaware of J P. Hill’s discovery of a placenta 
in the Marsupialia, and is apparently ignorant of 
Willey's work on Balanoglos&us, the descriptions are 
disjointed and difficult to understand, such as would be 
Written by one who has no adequate practical acquaint¬ 
ance with the facts, or has not digested the mass of 
pabulum with which he is dealing. Anyone who has 
had occasion to make use of the last edition of Gegen- 
bBur's “ Vergleiehende Anatomie " knows to how 
great a degree this work fails to reach the high level 
of the first edition, which was written when the author 
was in his prime. In the last edition Gegenbaur relied 
In too many cases upon the immature work of young 
contributors to the “ Morphologisches Jahrbuch " in 
preference to more trustworthy researches published 
elsewhere All such faults are reproduced in Haller’s 
book. 

' The attempt to cover so vast a field as the entire 
animal kingdom U such a colossal undertaking* in the 
present state of knowledge that one hesitates before 
hastily passing judgment on the work as a whole. In 
mch circumstances the reviewer naturally turns for an 
estimate to those parts of the book In which the author 
plight claim to write as fin etpert. The' portion deal- 
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ing with the brain of the Vertebrata is almost entirely 
original. 

The difficulty of understanding the author’s mean¬ 
ing which characterises the greater part of the book 
is greatly increased in the case of the nervous system 
by his frequent abuse of terms and the needless inven¬ 
tion of new names for structures which already have 
designations familiar to all anatomists But, in 
addition, his account of the brain is so studded^with 
inaccuracies that the mere enumeration of them would 
fill the whole space devoted to this review It is 
sufficient to quote only a few from among many others 
equally astounding While he correctly locates the 
caudal limit of the forebram on the dorsal side at the 
posterior commissure, he places it on the ventral side 
it the junction between the mid- and hmd-brain, which 
he calls " sulcus interencephalicus ” (p 623 and else¬ 
where) In reptiles, birds, and mammals he calls the 
paraterminal body (which in mammals becomes con¬ 
verted into the septum lucidum and the precommissural 
area) by the name " gyrus fornuMtus ”—a term which 
is employed by all other anatomists to designate a 
strip of neopallium above the corpus callosum (pp 633 
and 638 inter alia) To add to the confusion, he labels 
the fascia dentata in a maisupial brain 11 gyrus 
•formcatus M (p 640) In figures of the brains of 
reptiles, birds, and a mammal (rabbit), he labels as 
11 sulcus coronarius " furrows which are certainly not 
homologous the one with the other, and even in the 
mammal it is not the 11 coronary 11 but the 11 lateral ” 
sulcus on which he has placed the label. On p 638 he 
refers to the hippocampus as “ part of the occipital 
lobe,” and on the preceding page he states that the 
occipital lobe is separated from the frontal lobe in 
Echidna by the Sylvian fissure, by the latter term he 
refers to a furrow ( p , Fig 629), which resembles the 
Sylvian fissure neither in form nor in position But the 
most erroneous and hopelessly muddled parts of his 
account of the brain are his numerous references to the 
cerebral commissures He seems to imagine that the 
11 fimbria ” and “ fornix ” (names applied by 
anatomists to different parts of the same senes of 
hippocampal fibres) are independent structures, and he 
refers to the fornix-commissure by the term 11 fimbria- 
commissure," and applies the former term in one place 
to a part of the anterior commissure, which has no 
connection whatever with the fomix, and in another 
place to the corpus callosum I To this amazing Con¬ 
fusion he adds the further error of attributing to 
Phascolomys a corpus callosum like that of Ennaceiis, 
and representing an utterly different state of affairs in 
Didelphys, whereas all marsupials lack a true corpus 
callosum. 

His spelling of many terms is somewhat peculiar. 
As examples I might quote <f thalamocephalon ” (p. 
636), M rhmocephalon ” (p. 638), " thela ” (p. 637), and 
” corpus caflosi ” (in several places), 9 

If we judge the whole work by the part to which 
the author has devoted his chief attention no con* 
demnation of it can be considered too harsh It la 
confused r inaccurate, and difficult to understand 

The book has one great redeeming feature in its 
numerous illustrations. They are, on the whole, well 
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chosen, clearly and yet artistically drawn, and excel- 
lently reproduced, The sources from which they were 
derived are indicated in some cases only, although a 
number of the unacknowledged figures will be familiar 
to the readers of zoological literature 

There is an unduly large number of misprints m the 
book, especially in the lettering and the inscriptions 
of the various figures There is no bibliography 

G E S 


LIQUID CRYSTALS 

FIusSige Kristalle sowte Plastizit&t von Knstalhn tm 
Allgememen , Molekulare Umlagerungen und Aggre- 
gatzustanddnderungen. By Dr O Lehmann Pp 
vi + 264, atlas of 3Q photographic plates (Leipzig 
VV Engelmann, 1904 ) Price 11 net 

HATEVER may be the ultimate conclusion of 
physicists concerning the explanation of the 
interesting phenomena described by the author of this 
volume under the term " liquid crystals,” and however 
diverse may be the views entertained as to their bear¬ 
ing on current molecular theories, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the value of the work before 
us, in which the description of these phenomena is so 
•clearly set forth and so fully illustrated. 

It was in 1889 that Dr. Otto Lehmann, the professor’ 
of physics in the Technical High School of Karlsruhe, 
and the author of many memoirs dealing with the 
application of microscopical methods to physical re¬ 
search, first suggested the use of this term 11 liquid 
crystals ” The acceptance of the term by physicists 
and crystallographers has not been by any means 
universal or unqualified, and in certain quarters it has 
been received with something like ridicule The 
^general attitude which, with our present knowledge of 
the subject, it may be wise to preserve was well 
expressed by Prof Miers in an article upon the subject 
which he contributed to Science Progress of January, 
1897 — 

11 It will be wise to retain the names crystal and 
crystalline in their old significations, rather than to 
extend them so as to include the birefnngent liquids 
whose existence has been established by Lehmann It 
may be that these remarkable drops are examples of 
liquid matter in which particles while free to move 
are compelled to preserve the same orientation, and 
•differ in this respect from ordinary liquids But 
whether this peculiarity of structure, whatever may be 
its nature, is really analogous to that of solid crystals 
is a question in which it will be better not to commit 
ourselves to an answer by applying the same name to 
both until more is known about the structure both of 
liquids and solids ” 

It 19 not probable that the present volume will 
materially affect the cautious verdict pronounced by 
Prof Miers, seven years ago, on behalf of crystallo- 
graphers and physicists, for although many new and 
interesting observations are added to those announced 
in Prof O Lehmann’s earlier memoirs, there Is 
nothing in the work before us which Can be regarded 
as supplying absolutely conclusive or crucial evidence 
on the subject 

In his original memoir Dr O. Lehmann was able 
.to confirm the observations of Reinitzer and of Gatter* 
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niann that certain organic compounds possess two 
melting points, and he showed that, at tethperatures 
between these two melting points, the substances, 
though possessing the freedom of motion of liquids, 
affect polarised light like crystals, and, like crystals, 
exhibit the phenomenon of dichroism 

In the treatise under review the list of organic 
compounds exhibiting these remarkable properties is 
considerably augmented, though all the newly described 
substances are closely allied in their chemical nature 
to those previously known Dr O Lehmann pro¬ 
poses to divide them into two classes— 11 Fliessende 
Krystalle,” in which between the two melting points 
the crystal retains something of its original form, 
modified by the rounding of the edges and angles, 
though two of them brought into contact have sufficient 
mobility to enable them to unite, and true 11 Flussige 
Krystalle, ” in which, although the original crystal 
form is wholly lost and the substance forms rounded 
and very mobile drops, the double refracting and other 
optical properties of the crystal are nevertheless re¬ 
tained Jt is, however, admitted by Lehmann that the 
distinction between these two classes of substances is 
neither very definite nor of fundamental character. 

It is impossible in the space at our command, even 
if such a course were desirable, to enter upon the dis¬ 
cussion of the physical relations of solids and liquids 
which the author bases on his observations. On many 
points he arrives at conclusions in marked opposition 
to those maintained by Butschli, Nernst, Ostwald, and 
other physicists 

By the aid of the beautiful photographs, so admirably 
reproduced in the plates, and the numerous diagram¬ 
matic figures in the text, the reader will find it possible 
to follow and understand the very interesting observ¬ 
ations of the author The value of the photographs 
would certainly have been increased if, in every case, 
the degree of magnification had been indicated, and a 
detailed description of the plates with a good index 
uould have added to the value of this very important 
ti eatisc 


THE TESTING OF STEELS, 

Relations between the Effects of Stresses Slowly 
Applied and of Stresses Suddenly Applied m the Case 
of Iron and Steel. Comparative Tests with Notched 
and Plain Bars By Pierre Breuil. Pp. vu+rj^ + 
23 plates Jour . Iron and Steel Inst. Supplement, 
vo] Ixv (London Iron and Steel Institute, 1904 ) 
CONSIDERATION of the subject of tests and test¬ 
ing should be approached with a very open mind, 
not only because it is the common meeting ground of 
the engineer and the metallurgist, but because it is 
a difficult subject of compromise, where the selected 
method is practically never ideal. Steel is necessarily 
as often submitted to tests which it is hoped will give 
a measure of its qualities as to those stresses to which 
it will be exposed m practice. The latter is the 
practical ideal test short of behaviour in actual use 
which is seldom feasible* as often the finish of the 
test would require to be left to another generation. 
Thus the real purpose of tyres or rails is to wear well 
without breaking; nevertheless, they are often tested 
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to destruction by a falling- weight, and the material 
invariably so in tension. 

Again, some members of a girder are in tension, 
Others in Compression, while practically all arc passed 
on the measure of their qualities given by the tensile 
test For a certain elastic limit and maximum stress 
the highest elongation and reduction in area arc 
assumed to indicate the toughest steel For materials 
where great toughness is of paramount importance, the 
tensile, cold bending, and even quenched bending are 
typical tests, and on the whole they have served well, 
but in perhaps one case out of many thousands mild 
steel snaps in use without elongation after satisfying 
all ordinary tests for ductility Cases such as these, 
which, though rare, may ent.nl great loss of life or, as 
in the case of certain parts of vessels of war, might 
mean disaster to a whole crew, have probably been 
the exciting cause which has set men on the search 
for some means of detecting these rare cases where 
the risk would justify the extra expense 

It is evident that this case of one in thousands 
cannot be touched by experiments on (to quote the 
author) 11 no less than five tons of various kinds of 
specially manufactured metal," lor that particular one 
must be found by the real test of failure in ordinary 
use and experiments made on it The author’s un¬ 
conditional advocacy of the plain tensile and bending 
tests, and scornful reference to the others, indicates 
either that he is happy in a paradise which need not 
be specified or that many eminent practical and 
scientific engineers and metallurgists arc at the pre¬ 
sent day unnecessarily anxious No one would 
advocate the abolition of the tensile tests, as they are 
required for the engineer's calculations, and are 
generally a sufficient guarantee of trustworthiness 
The sole contention is that in certain special cases 
something more is necessary 

The reviewer has been engaged during the last two 
years with Prof Arnold on this very matter, subject¬ 
ing steels known to have failed in use to Arnold’s 
alternating stress and other tests with a view to find 
a practical system which will eliminate those possess¬ 
ing this curious brittleness Two steels, one the best 
modern make of boiler plate, the other a steel which 
gave passable tensile tests and bent close double with¬ 
out a sign of distress, yet broke during the official 
hydraulic tests, gave very different results under the 
Special alternating stress test These statements 
having reference to facts, no study of comparative tests 
on specially manufactured steels can strike at the root 
of the matter. Although to certain mechanical testers 
and men of figures the variations in some of the results 
from the newer methods may look somewhat formid¬ 
able when presented as percentages, the fact remains 
that these tests have picked out dangerous steels which 
had satisfactorily passed tensile and bending tests 
Therefore some such new system of testing claims the 
Special attention of the designer of highspeed and 
Other work where large issues, and possibly loss of 
life, would be involved by the failure of a member. 

This volume is the Carnegie gold medal thesis for 
the year, and deals with experiments on tensile tests, 
on plain and on notched bars, slowly applied. Many 
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figures are given on the effect of size and form of 
notch Plain and nicked bends slowly applied and as 
impact tests are also considered, but excuse is made that 
the subject is so large that it could not be adequately 
dealt with, The present writer is firmly convinced 
that it would count more for real solid progress if the 
Carnegie scholars were encouraged to take a smaller 
field and explore it more thoroughly, for to a steel 
metallurgist a brief paper embodying definite and 
concrete results is far more valuable than a voluminous 
and indefinite thesis It is worthy of note that the 
o 7 per cent and 0 4 per cent carbon steels contained 
034 per cent and 022 per cent silicon respectively, 
amounts that would debar their acceptance under 
British specifications, noton act aunt of the tensile tests* 
but because of their suspected greater liability to break 
under vibration A McW 


CHEMISTRY OF THE PHOT BIDS 
Chemic der Evwetsskorper By Dr Olto Colinheim. 
Zweite Auflage Pp xu + 313 (Brunswick 
Vieweg iind Sohn, 1904 ) Price 8 50 marks 
LTHOUGH only four years have elapsed since 
the first edition of this work appeared, the great 
advances made in our knowledge of the chemistry of 
the proteids have necessitated a considerable revision 
of the book The author, however, has found it 
possible to avoid any enlargement of the work by 
altering the order of subjects treated, and by stating 
the facts more concisely than in the previous edition. 
Some of the alterations in arrangement appear some¬ 
what difficult to justify Thus, for example, in the 
earlier edition Lhe physical characteis were dealt with 
prior to the consideration of the more purely chemicat 
properties of the proteids, while in this edition the 
order is reversed As the first edition has been already 
reviewed in Naiurf, only a brief account of the chief 
additions to the second will be necessary 

Perhaps the most important recent additions to our 
knowledge have consisted in the more complete separ¬ 
ation and identification of the products of the hydro¬ 
lytic decomposition of the proteids Dr, Cohnheim 
gives an excellent account of the results obtained in 
this field by E Fischer and his pupils by means of the 
method of fractional distillation under reduced pressure 
of the ethyl esters of the amino-auds This method 
has secured a much more complete separation of the 
ammo-acids than any methods previously employed, 
although the results obtained are still far from quanti¬ 
tative By its use E Fischer has been able to prove 
that certain amino-acids, namely, q-atmno-valerianic 
and a-amino-£-oxypropionic acids, are much more 
widely distributed products of proteld hydrolysis than 
has been hitherto supposed Fischer has also 
succeeded in separating two acids, namely, o-pyrrolidln- 
carboxylic and oxy-a-pyrrohdincarboxylic acids, which 
were hitherto unknown as products of the decomposi¬ 
tions of proteids, The latter acid was isolated from the 
residue remaining after distilling off the eaters of the 
amino-acids A full account is also given pf recent 
work on the more complete chemical characterisation 
of the a mute-acids, including the separation of several 
into optically active isomers. J 
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The isolation and determination of the probable con¬ 
stitution of tryptophane by Hopkins and Cole, and that 
of oxyphenylsthylamine by Langstein and Emerson, 
may also be mentioned as some of the most important 
additions to our knowledge of the products of the 
hydrolysis of the proteids by the action of trypsin Dr 
Cohnheim appears to have omitted to mention the dis¬ 
covery of the latter substance 
Our knowledge of the chemistry of the diamino- 
acids and other basic products of hydrolysis has not 
been so markedly increased The constitution of 
histidin has not yet been determined, although the 
evidence so far obtained points to it being a pyrimidine 
derivative The discovery by Heraog that it gives the 
biuret reaction is of much importance in view of the 
fact that this test has been used to distinguish between 
the more complec products of proteolysis which still 
retain protcid characters and the simpler chemical 
bodies resulting from more complete decomposition 
The tables compiled by Dr. Cohnheim which give 
the nature and quantity of the products of hydrolysis 
of various proteids and albuminoids form a very useful 
addition to the book 

The third chapter of the general part of the work 
gives an interesting account of the chief views held 
with regard to the constitution of the proteids The 
most interesting advance in this field is due to 
E. Fischer, who has shown that the ammo-acids 
possess in a marked degree the power of reacting with 
One another to form more complex bodies The proto¬ 
type of these substances—glycylglycin—results from 
the union of two molecules of glycin with the elimin¬ 
ation of the elements of water, the amine group of 
the one molecule reacting with the carboxylic group 
of the other to form an amide. By extending this 
synthesis Fischer has succeeded in preparing com¬ 
pounds of three or more molecules of various nmmo- 
acids to form compounds which he terms polypeptides 
Some of the more complex polypeptides resemble pep¬ 
tones in many of their chemical properties 
In the special part of the work the section on the 
proteids of plants has been much extended The 
section on nucleoproteids gives a good account of 
recent work elucidating the constitution of the pyr¬ 
imidine derivatives, uracil, thymin, and cytosin Con¬ 
siderable additions, embodying the work of Nencki and 
Zaleski. and of Kuster on the decomposition of 
hsinatin, have also been made to the chapter on the 
blood pigments 

The second edition of the work well maintains the 
high standard for completeness and accuracy secured 
by the first one 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

Elements of General Radio-Therapy for Practitioners 
By Dr Leopold Freund, Vienna Translated by 
Dr G. H. Lancashire Pp xix+538; illustrated 
(New York and London Rebman, Ltd , T904) 
Price 2if net* 

Dr Freund is so well known to English workers In 
electrotherapeutics that any work written by him will 
be To his earliest writings the profession 

is«ef indebted for the first experimental work in 
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radio-therapy, and the results were sufficient to indicate 
the possibilities of X-rays in therapeutic work as well 
as in diagnosis The work before ua shows that Dr. 
Freund has based his experimental research upon a 
thoroughly scientific knowledge of what has been done 
by others as well as by himself, and consequently a|l 
workers with X-rays will feel indebted to hun for his 
book and gratefully acknowledge this. 

In his preface Dr. Freund states that he has 
attempted to bring the essential features of a recent 
form of treatment before the notice of a larger circle 
of medical men, that he has tried in a comprehensive 
way to explain the technique, the indications for treat¬ 
ment and the results to be expected, while at the same 
time tabulating and arranging the fundamental 
physiral laws so as to explain the physiological effects 
That he has succeeded no one will doubt who reads the 
work, and that the views of others have not been for¬ 
gotten is made evident by the fact that he quotes more 
than eight hundred writers upon the subject The 
author admits that this branch of science can hardly 
be said to be more than in its infancy, that there are 
gaps in our knowledge to be filled in and errors to be 
corrected, but notwithstanding the doubt expressed in 
sonic quarters we have already achieved brilliant 
theoretical and practical results which lead him to hope 
that radio-therapy will obtain an acknowledged place 
among our methods of treatment In support of this 
view he says one need only refer to the undeniable and 
astonishing results already achieved in skin disease. 

After a short but expressive introduction referring 
to the physical aspect of the question, Dr Freund 
divides the work into five sections The first deals with 
the elements of electricity, and this section should be 
useful to medical practitioners who are desirous of 
obtaining the acquaintance with physics necessary to 
understand this special branch of surgery The second 
part treats fully of high-frequency currents, the third 
section is devoted to X-rays, the fourth to Becquerel 
rays, and the fifth to treatment with heat and light 
ravs 

A careful perusal of the different chapters will con¬ 
vince anyone that Dr Freund has fullv succeeded in 
his amis, and that the text-book under notice will 
become a popular one is certain That it will be re¬ 
garded as one of the standard works on the subject no 
one can doubt 

English workers are largely indebted to Dr 
Lancashire for his excellent translation of the work, 
and to Mr Clarence A Wright for his notes on 
instrumentation published in connection with the 
English edition, which are introduced at the end of 
the book. 

The whole is clearly and scientifically written. 
There are one hundred and seven illustrations taken 
from the original text, and the author, translator, and 
publisher arc to be congratulated upon the success of 
their efforts. 

Physiography An Introduction to the Study of 

Nature By T H. Huxley Revised and partly re¬ 
written by Prof R A. Gregory. Pp. xi+423; with 

t o 1 illustrations (London . Macmillan and Co., 
Ad , 1904 ) Price 4s. 64 

The task of revising and bringing up to date Huxley's 
inspiring text-book of physiography was one not to be 
lightly undertaken, but it could not well have been 

? laced in better hands than those of Prof. Gregory, 
n spite of the many fine qualities of the original 
volume, and of the author's belief that its methods 
could be adapted with little difficulty to any loceltty 
by an intelligent teacher, it can scarcely be questioned 
that the usefulness of the book was somewhat restricted 
by its special reference to the Thames and its baftf** 
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In its new form, however, the book no longer specially 
appeal* to those who dwell in this neighbourhood, but 
is equally applicable to any river basin 
While the value of the book is undoubtedly much 
enhanced by the judicious additions which have been 
made to the text, the most notable feature of the new 
edition is the abundance of excellent illustrations 
The majority of these are from actual photographs, 
and depict a great variety of natural objects and pheno¬ 
mena, among which are clouds, glaciers, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and geological structures This unique 
collection of photographs, each of which is of real 
value, makes the book of quite exceptional interest, 
and it is pleasant to learn that many of the pictures 
have been generously contributed out of regard for the 
memory of Huxley The scope of the subject, as here 
set forth, is such as to make it the natural complement 
of the 11 nature-study ” which refers chiefly to the 
various forms of life That is to say, it is regarded 
entirely as an introductory subject, dealing with in¬ 
animate nature; and it may be remarked that it does 
not unduly encroach on the domains of physics, 
chemistry, or astronomy We are glad to note that 
instructions for practical work, which is obviously 
essential to make the study of the greatest educational 
value, are in course of preparation Meanwhile, the 
present book will be heartily welcomed as a clear, 
attractive, and trustworthy introduction to the study 
of science A F 

Die Theone det Direkien Anpassung und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fur das Anpassung5- und Dcszendenzproblem. 
Versuch einer methodologischen Kntik des 
Erklarungspnnzipcs und der botamschen Tatsachcn 
des Lamarckism us By Dr. Carl Detto Pp 214, 
mlt 17 Abbildungen im Text (Jena Gustav 
Fischer, 1904) Price 4 marks 

Ok two well-known tenets of Lamarckism, the inherit¬ 
ance of acquired characters, and the power of "direct 
adaptation " on the part of the individual organism, 
the consideration of the former is relegated to a few 
pages at the end of the present work, which is mainly 
concerned in combating the latter, This pro-Dar¬ 
winian book is, in fact, occupied in an endeavour 
to prove that individual organisms possess no 
mysterious and inexplicable power of adjusting them¬ 
selves to their surroundings, and that from this point 
of view the theoretical basis of Lamarckism is unsatis¬ 
factory The first two chapters largely deal with 
psychological considerations, terminology, and defini¬ 
tions The third chapter quotes and considers the 
views of Lamarck, H 'Spencer, Eimer, Warming, von 
Wettstein, and others, so far as they relate to 11 direct 
adaptation ” The fourth chapter (pp 81-188) is de¬ 
voted to the discussion of the facts and phenomena that 
are usually cited qs demonstrating the power of direct 
adaptability on the part of individual organisms, and 
to alternative explanations of these It is this chapter 
that will appeal ny>st to the busy botanist, who, after 
ascertaining the meaning of the two new terms 
" cBcologism n and 11 cecogenesis,” may find it 
advisable to commence the book at this point The 
following selected headings suffice to illustrate the 
kind of subjects dealt with *—methods of interpreta¬ 
tion of the facts of 11 direct adaptation direct 
adaptation in bacteria, fungi (including a discussion 
Of a biological species of Uredines), and Euglena; 
physiological adaptation among highly organised 
plants fraces produced by nutrition, climatic adapta¬ 
tion ih respect to duration); structural adaptations 
among highly organised plants (oecological conver¬ 
gence of types; parallel variation in xerophytes, 
hydrophytes, halophytes; shade-leaves). 
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The Photographic Reference Booh . Edited by 

J McIntosh. Second edition Pp 344 (London. 
Ilifife and Sons, Ltd., 1904 ) Price u 6d net 
The first edition of this book was chiefly compiled by 
usine the columns devoted to answers tu corre¬ 
spondents of Photography as a basis, the work being 
undertaken by Messrs W A Watts and Henry 
Sturmey In the present issue the material has been 
largely rewritten and much new matter added, so that 
the book may be considered as practically a new one. 
The editor has, however, confined himself to the 
original object for which the book was written, namely, 
a worker's handbook, and as such the reader will find 
that the present volume is a handy and useful vade 
mrcutn The great point about a work of this 
character, if it is to be useful, is the facility with which 
any information that is desired can be found and 
correctly given Both these desiderata are here, for 
a capital index supplies the former and the paragraphs 
under the different headings complete the latter 
Many subjects were chosen at random, and in each 
case the facts required were easily found and fully 
given. As a book of reference this issue should be the 
companion of many photographers 

Transactions of the South African Philosophical 
Society Vol xui Part 1 Pp 1-293 ; plates 1-4 

(43-46 of the whole series) Descriptive Catalogue 

of the Coleoptera of South Africa (Lucamds and 
Scarabseida) By L Pdringuey (Cape Town, 
1904 ) 

An exceedingly valuable synopsis of South African 
Coleoptera, chiefly by Mr Pdringuey, the worthy 
successor of Mr Trimen in the South African Museum, 
is at present being published in the above named 
Transactions Vol xii was devoted to the descriptive 
catalogue of Lucamda and Scarabsids, and vol \in. p 
a goodly instalment of which now lies before us, con¬ 
tinues the subject. It includes the subfamilies 
Sencins (tribes Sencini and Ablabenni) and Melolon- 
thins (trines Pachypodini, Sparrmanmni, and the first 
four groups of the Melolonthini) Many of the species 
figured are very handsome, resembling in miniature 
the magnificent Goliath beetles of the west coast of 
Africa The work is too highly technical for detailed 
notice here, but the excellent tables and descriptions 
of genera and species will render it very useful to 
students of South African Coleoptera We hope in 
time to possess equally elaborate works on the insects 
of all the British colonies W F K 

Toning Bromides and Lantern Slide* By C Win- 
thrope Somerville, FRPS Pp. 73 (London 
Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd , 1904 ) Price 15 net. 
This is a collection of formula for many methods, 
practically, perhaps, all the methods in use, for toning 
" bromide 11 prints Lantern slides do not appear to 
be mentioned in the text, and it can hardly be sup¬ 
posed that all the processes given are available for 
them, as, for example, the 11 hypo and alum, or 1 boil¬ 
ing * process ” Perhaps in future editions this part of 
the subject will receive more attention. The author 
is enthusiastically in favour of the choice of bromide 
printing rather than the other methods of photographic 
printing available. To him it is 11 the ideal of the 
present day " He actually compares it with platinum 
and carbon printing to the disadvantage of these for 
fineness of result, and claims for it an equal per¬ 
manency Of course many will not agree attfik, the 
author in this, but It is an advantage to h*Vfc m 
formula preferred by one who thoroughly believe* that 
the process treated of is altogether the best, and tohave 
the results of his experience. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for (his or any other part of Nature 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications ] 

Further Discovery of Dodos' Bones 

Since the astonishing discovery, in 1865, of innumerable 
bones of the dodo in the peat of the Mare aux Songes by 
Mr George Clark, of Mahdbourg, in Mauritius (ibis, 1866, 
pp 141-146), whereby Prof Owen was enabled to describe 
the greater part of the skeleton of that remarkable bird 
(Trans Zool Soc , vi pp 49-80), and the subsequent re¬ 
searches at the same place of Mr Sauzier in 1889, the 
results of which, when worked out by Sir Edward Newton 
and Ur Gadow (Trans Zool Soc , xin pp 281-103), almost 
wholly completed our knowledge of its osteology—besides 
affording evidence of the former existence of other con¬ 
temporary species now extinct—nothing more has been re¬ 
corded on the subject 1 It was therefore with great interest 
that, just fivr years ago, October, 1899, I received a letter 
from M E Thirioux informing me of his having found, in 
the preceding month of August, some remains of at least 
two dodos in a small, partly collapsed cave, about 800 feet 
-ibove the sea, and about two miles and a half from Port 
Louis Encouraged by this success M Thirioux continued 
his operations, a matter of some difficulty, not to say 
danger, from time to time, and was good enough to keep 
me acquainted with many of the results, sending me photo¬ 
graphs of the bones which he was fortunate in disinterring 
from the soil They were not all dodos’ bones, but some be¬ 
longed to other extirpated forms of birds—as the brevipennate 
parrot (Lophopsittacus), the 11 Poule Rouge " (Aphana- 
pteryx), and the coot—and reptiles—as Didnsaurus and 
<)ne or more of the land tortoises—all of which are very 
imperfertlv known, while some of the small dodo bones are 
of great rarity, and at least one of them (the pygostyle) 
nad not been seen before From that time until very rccentb 
M Thirioux has been continuing his researches, and has 
consequently formed a very considerable collection, which 
be now writes to me he has disposed of to the Museum of 
Mauritius, and I can but express the fervent hope that some 
competent person may be found to work it out and publish 
a memoir on it which will be a worthy successor to those 
that I have already mentioned Alfred Newton 

Cambridge, October 20 


The Forest pig of Central Africa 

_ Tiierp are two good mounted specimens of the forest-pic 
in the Museum of the Congo Free Stnte at lervueren, ncai 
Brussels, where I had the pleasure of examining them ir 

r Vi ™ ^ Dubois, conservator of the Koval Museum 

of Natural History at Brussels, told me that he intended 
to describe the animal in conjunction with Dr Matsehie, 
of Berlin, but I am not aware that their description ha* 
\et been published, so that I hope the forest-pig may re¬ 
main known by the excellent name HylochtErus, proposed 
for it by Mr Thomas 

As regards the " third mysterious animal ” of the Conge 
Forest alluded to by Sir Harry Johnston in his letter on this 
subject (Nature, p 601), I have little doubt that it wa< 
the fine antelope of the genus Tragelaphus lately described 
„ lh °™as as Baeocephalus euryeeros isnacsom (Ann 

N Vl P 3ro - and PfQe Zonl Sor - Wa, 11 

P V* t- ^ rst P a,r horns °f this species was obtained 
by Mr F J Jackson in 1807 (s® e Proc ZooL Soc*, 1897, 
p A <5), but it is only recently that the perfect specimen 
which now adorns ths mammal gallery oF the British 
Museum was procured 

The “abnormally developed horns of the cow eland’ 
referred to by Sir Harry Johnston have nothing to do with 
this antelope They will be found fully described and figured 
in the Book of Antelopes" (vol Iv p aog) 

\ PL Sclater 

1 Some dmfed dodos’ bona;, said to have been found In n nm (Free 
Zool Soc , iff;, p. 719X turned out to be turkeys' (0/ cit , 1890, p 40a) 
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Average Number of Kunfolk m each Degree 

The letter you forward to me from Prof G H. Bryan 
gives an opportunity of discussing the question somewhat 
more thoroughly than space allowed in my brief memoir of 
September 29 

, The writer says —" Is Dr Gallon's deduction of d —4 
I correct g I should have thought that if a parent had a 
male and d female children, each female child would have 
d — 1 sisters and d brothers 

The objection holds good only on the erroneous suppo¬ 
sition that each and every family of ad children consists of 
d boys and d girls, it does not hold good on my supposition 
that each such family contains on the average d boys and 
d girls The inclusion of the omitted word introduces a new 
set of considerations They depend on the variety of the 
possible forms of combination of boys and girls in ad 
children, which are 2d+i In number, and on the frequency 
of each of these forms, which is given by the d+1 terms of 
the binomial expansion of (1 + i)“ d The exact character 
of the process concerned is clearly appreciated b> thoroughly 
working out some particular caw, say that of d = s), where 
the number of children, sd, in each family will be 5 There 
xre then 6 possible combinations of boys and girls, forming 
6 different classes, shown in the first three lines of the table 


(1) Classes 

(2) Boys in each family 

(3) Girls in each family 

(4) Sisters in each family 


III IV V. VI 


Totals 


( 5 ) No of families in each class 10 


3 * 


(6) Girls in all the families 

(7) SiBiera in all the families 


30 

60 


80 

ao 160 


In line (4) is shown the number of sisters in anv one family 
of each of these classes (n (n— 1) sisters to n girls) 
Thus, in each family in class vi there are 5 girls, con¬ 
sequently 5x4 = 20 sisters, in class v there are 4 girls, and 
4X3 = 12 sisters, and so on The total number of combin¬ 
ations of boys and girls in a family of ^ children = a s = 32, 
which are distributed into six classes according to the familiar 
binomial fashion as above, these are shown in line (5) 
Multiplying earh entry in (5) with that in the same column 
in (0 we obtain line (6), which shows that the total number 
of girls in the 32 families is So ( = 24x16, as it should be) 
Multiplying similarly the entries in (5) by those in (4) we 
obtain line (7), which shows that ihe 80 girls have between 
them 160 sisters, consequently each girl has on the average 
2 Mslcrs This is identical with my d — 4 

I have made similar calculations for values of del, i&, 
2, 24 (above), and 3 In earh case the result it that a girl 
has on the average d —4 sisters It may therefore be 
assumed that the reasoning by which I originally arrived 
at that deduction is correct 

Before concluding, I should like to direct attention to a 
slip oF the pen in the last line but one of my memoir, which 
somehow escaped correction; the term d = 5 should have 
been 2d*=5 The context corrects the mistake, which may 
nevertheless puzzle the reader for a while 

Francis Galton 


Mendel's Law 

In his letter of last week detailing his most interesting 
experiments on cross-bred maize, Mr R H Lock mokes 
the following statement —" I see from the published account 
of a recent discussion at the Cambridge meeting of the 
British Association that the facts of Mendelian segregation 
are still disputed by the biometric school of evolutionists." 
Now it is easy to make a general statement about some 
vaguely defined group of men, and I Hove no right to speqk 
for biometricians as a body. But as inventor of the teftfri 
biometry, I may perhaps be allowed to say what I under¬ 
stand by it as a science, and to .restate what I said With 
some emphasis at the Cambridge meeting Biometry is 
only the application of exact statistical methods to the 
problems or biology. It Is no more pledged to one hypo- 
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thesis of heredity than to another, but it must be hostile to 
all treatment which uses statistics without observing the 
laws of statistical science The criticism which has been 
published in JEliometrifca upon Mendelian work has attacked 
its too frequent want of method and of logic, and I think 
no one can have read recent literature without seeing that 
the criticism has been effective in its aim Even Pro f 
Tschermak now allows a large influence to ancestry, 
although he asserts that the offspring are not distributed “in 
the proportions of Galton and Pearson " As I have never 
distributed the offspring In fixed proportions, I may perhaps 
be content with the admission 
I have headed my letter “ Mendel's Law," but the diffi¬ 
culty Is to know what is understood by this term Mr 
Lock reproves me In his 11 Studies in Plant Breeding in the 
Tropics' 1 because 1 distinguished a theory of the pure 
gamete from pure Mendelianism, for 1 thought, and still 
think, Mendel himself considered *' dominance " an essential 
part of his system Another Mendelian protagonist, Prof 
Castle, In his last paper writes 1 —“ The basic principles of 
Mendel’s law are two, the principle of dominance and the 
principle of segregation 11 Which view is the correct one? 
If Mendel’s law be limited to its earliest form, then it may 
cover Mendel s Own observations and Mr Lock's maize, 
but there are many other cases of segregation which it 
does not cover, So far as I am aware, the only attempt to 
carry out any form of Mendelianism to its logical con¬ 
clusion was produced by one biometncian at the suggestion 
of a second I refer to my memoir in the Phil Irons — 
“ A Generalised Theory of Alternative Inheritance with 
Special References to Mendel's Laws " Even then we did 
not succeed in making the fundamental hypotheses wide 
enough to cover the case of man, but we did show—what 
must be obvious on consideration—that a description by 
modern statistical methods of actual observations need not, 
as such, be itself opposed to any physiological hypothesis 
Out of Mendelianism came on analysis the condemned “ law 
of regression ” and the diminishing correlations of the 
“ ancestral law ” whenever a population springing from 
hybrids mated at random 

One might at least have hoped that this result would 
have demonstrated how idle it is to contrast a school of 
“ Mendelians " with one of 11 Ancestnans ” It is, I fear, 
however, vain for the biometncian to try and right himself 
with the non-mathematicully trained biologist Notwith¬ 
standing that In every generation dealt with in my memoir 
the fundamental idea of Mendel is accepted and the re- 
crossing of the parental forms with each member of the 
generation occurs and is * treated as giving its Mendelian 
result, Mr Lock in his “ Studies in Plant Breeding " states 
that I entirely ignore Mendel’s demonstration of the truth 
of his hypothesis by the process of recrobsing with the 

R arental form The only ignoration seems to be one on 

Ir. Lock’s part of what Ties behind the mathematical 
symbols What, then, is the Mendel’s law for which Mr 
Lock provides a " cruual experiment "? 1 he mere fact of 
segregation? Two grey-eyed human parents will produce 
blue- and brown-eyed children , this has been long known, 
and 19 equally crucial The segregation of reeesstves in 
cerMin cases in the proportion of a quarter? This Is a 
fact, but, accepting the fact, is it needful to accept Mendel’s 
theory to describe it? For Mr Lock’s maize, as for mice, 
we may fairly ask where the other homozygote is before 
we accept the experiments even as complete cases of the 
old simple Mendelianism. But Mr Lock tells us that not 
even hi 1900 did Mendelians suppose Mendel’s law to hold 
good fw all characters In all species. The experiment is 
uurs|6ra clearly not “ crucial ” for heredity at large It 
is of interest, great interest, as adding to the number of 
things in which a Mendelian proportion of 1 in 4 holds 
for recessives Will anyone explain why the absence of 
Colour bulks at present so largely In the characters for which 
this proportion holds? There must bo some physiological 
ground for it Kabl Person 

' The Formation of Polonium from Radium. 

TfW idea has for some time been afloat that the polonium 
found in radio-active minerals is a product of the radium 
that they contain, I have recently made an experiment 
which seems to afford considerable evidence that this Is 
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the case. Some radium salt of quite low activity (barely 
sufficient to produce fluorescence), which has been in my 
possession four years or more, was dissolved in water, and 
some Lupnc chloride added Ihe solution was precipitated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen (the copper served to give a 
manageable quantity of precipitate^ 

The sulphide was very active It was dissolved in 
nitric acid, and a plate of bismuth immersed in the solution, 
in order to collect polonium, after Marckwald This plate 
became intensely active, giving a rays only The activity 
was sufficient to light up a blende screen The rays showed 
diminished penetrating power the farther they had pene¬ 
trated , their initial penetrating power was exactly the same 
as that of the rays of the polonium from pitchblende 

I think it will be agreed that the activity of this bismuth 
plate may be regarded as due to polonium Its activity has 
not yet diminished The question remains, was this 
polonium part of the original mineral, or has it been 
generated since? It is difficult to believe that the radj- 
ferous barium could have been freed from copper, bismuth* 
and the other metals in pitchblende, without being freed 
from polonium too 

I am making fresh experiments to see whether the form¬ 
ation of polonium can be traced in a radium solution 
initially quite free Trom it K ] Strutt 

Terling Place, Witliam, Dssrx 


Misuse of Words and Phrases 

Unfortunately a good style of writing English is not a 
strong point among men of science, especially mathe¬ 
matic lans The chief defects may, I think, be classed under 
three heads First, grammatical errors, such as Bfiirsf 
functions, the Faraday effect, an uniform density instead of 
Bessel's functions, Faraday's effect and a uniform density 
Secondly, the use of uncouth, inelegant, and inaccurate 
phrases, such as coal-stuff-gas, stretch-squeeze ratio, non- 
singular cubic or quartic curve Thirdly, a vague, obscure 
and slovenly mode of constructing sentences, whereby the 
author envelops his meaning in a cloud of mystery instead 
of enlightening the understanding of his readers In fart, 
the sentences of some authors are so martistically worded 
us to produce the impression that they labour under the 
delusion that a vague and obscure style of writing is evidence 
of profundity, whilst a clear and lucid one betokens shallow¬ 
ness 

The English language is by no means an easy one to 
write clearly and concisely, which is due to various causes, 
amongst which inav be mentioned the absence of 
declensions In Latin the nouns to which two pronouns 
respectively refer are always known if (as frequently 
happens) their genders are different, but in English con¬ 
siderable care is often required in the arrangement of a 
sentence so as to avoid ambiguity 

As regards the choice of language, there are two cardinal 
rules to be observed In the first place, words are to be 
construed according to their natural cind literal meaning 
unless there is something in the context to show that they 
are used in an artificial or serondarv sense, secondly, 
lucidity and brevity ought always to be aimed at, and 
circumlocution and verbosity avoided 

October 2a A 13 Basset 


The British Association and Referees, 

The correspondence in Nature some time a^o respecting 
referees induces me to send you the following singular 
example of their unbusinesslike ways in the hope that 
greater care may be exercised in the future 

I submitted a radium paper to Section B for the Southport 
meeting It was accepted, the usual proof was printed, 
revised by me and returned At Southport it was decided 
by a joint committee of Sections A and B that the radium 
papers held by the latter should be handed over to Section A. 
This was done. It appears that my paper, now in new 
hands, was submitted to a referee and condemned At the 
close of the meeting 1 was Informed of the fact by the 
assistant general secretary In the meantime, however, in 
reply to my personal inquiries, 1 had become acquainted with 
the state of things, ana ventured partly to express my views 
on radio-activity at the discussion in Section A. In the sub- 
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sequent report of this dissuasion in your Journal these views 
were suppressed The abstract of the rejected paper wab 
printed in the annual report of the British Association just 
issued, among the Section B papers, from the officers of 
which section 1 had received uniform courtesy and consider¬ 
ation throughout the transaction. 

Now such a joint resolution as I have mentioned ought 
to have precluded any referee from rejecting a paper which 
had already been approved, and 1 have to suggest that a 
by-law be framed to render an occurrence of this kind 
impossible in the future William Ackroyd 


Striped Hawk moths In SJigo 

Lmere has been a letter or two in recent numbers of 
Nature on the finding of rare moths in England It may 
be of interest to the writers to know that in the middle 
of last September there was caught in the town of Sligo 
a specimen of the striped hawk-moth It was captured in 
the printing office of the 5 figo Independent, its great bulk 
first attracting attention and then its beautiful markings 
I know but very little about insects, the honey bee excepted, 
but 1 carefully compared the living object with a description 
and coloured plate in a work on Lepidoptera, and have no 
doubt but that it was the very thing your correspondents 
are making so much ado about It is now preserved 111 a 
little collection of Mr Irvine (Ratdiffe Street), but the 
gorgeous colouring has all gone, and the striping is barely 
traceable, I have been told that another exactly similar 
moth Was found last year a few miles from Sligo along the 
sea coast, 

I never noticed one of theBe insects before, but if it be 
such a rarity in the British Isles as your correspondents 
seem to hold, It is easy enough to account for its presence 
in the present instance Sligo Is a sea-port town, and in 
August last a cargo of timber from, l was told, South 
America was discharged Most likely the eggs came over 
in the timber and were here hatched out 

Joseph Mkfhan 

Creevelea, Drumkeeran, co Leitrim. 


THE SIMPLON TUNNEL 
S the Simplon Tunnel is rapidly approaching com¬ 
pletion, natural curiosity is aroused as to the 
extent to which the accuracy of the alignment has been 
attained This is a riddle which can only be answered 
when the last metre of rock has been removed and the 
two headings unite 

It was hoped that this international meeting of 
Switzerland and Italy, under Mont Leone, would take 
place in October, but in consequence of unexpected 
difficulties which occurred early in September, it is 
probable that the actual junction will not occur so 
soon. 

The setting out of the centre line of the tunnel is 
done every month by the company and contractors, 
but, in addition to this, the work is checked several 
times in the year by the Government engineers On 
these occasions the work in the tunnel is entirely 
suspended, so as to ensure that the atmosphere for 
the entire length shall be bright and clear A small 
slit of light is thrown into the tunnel by means of a 
powerful lamp, and by the aid of theodolites this is 
taken right up to the working face It is anticipated 
that when the actual meeting occurs the error in level 
will be ml, and that the error in direction will be 
under eighteen inches. 

As our readers know already, the length of the tunnel 
will be is} miles, all of which has been penetrated 
with the exception of a short distance of about 260 
yards near the middle The work consists of two single 
line tunnels 50 feet apart, axis to axis, and the object 
of having two tunnels in place of one has been fully 
justified by later experience, and for the following 
reasons The ventilation is much more efficient, one 
tunnel bqjpg used as an 11 intake ” for fresh air, which 
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is blown in by powerful high-speed fans working with 
a watei*-gauge of nearly 9 inches, the other being the 
outlet; in case of derailment -of a tram occurring it 
cannot possibly run into a train in the opposite direc¬ 
tion , when repairs are required one tunnel tan be 
closed for a tune, the traffic being conducted In the 



Pic 1 -Thi Gimi Spring, ia,ooo gallon! par mlniUa. 


other, and finally, which is moat important, the 
crushing weight of the material overhead is much 
more easily dealt with than it would be in a 
double line tunnel When it is remembered that tha 
overlying rocks extend to a height of 7005 feet, and 
that the workmen are at the enormous distance of 
i nearly 1} miles below the surface, or 50 per cent more 



Pic 9 —The Brudi drill at work |i iba 11 fact, M Dally prqpt^ 90 feat 
Size of heading 10 feat x 6 feet 


than man has ever been heretofore, it will be realised 
that not only is the pressure enormous, but the heat 
is also great; in fact, the pressure which hat bten 
encountered Is so great that in one placMhe arthisig, 
consisting of grapite blocks, is 2 metres in thlwHP*" 
The tpnnel is arclted throughout, as it was djeented 
advisable that no* risk should be incurred of a 
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small fragment of rock falling on to the permanent 

Way. 

Ill order that the present condition of the work may 
be better understood, a longitudinal section along the 
line of the tunnel is given, drawn to a small scale, 
and, with a view to illustrate the facts better, the 
gradient is very considerably exaggerated 



Fig 3 —Thu timbering oftha tunnel— mx miles from l he enirance 


It will be noticed that the gradient rises from each 
end of the tunnel towards the middle, the object of 
which has beep to provide efficient drainage from the 
face, and it is an instance of the prudence which 
has been exemplified throughout the entire work that 
this system was adopted from the commencement In 
driving a heading forward under a mountain, it is a 
matter of very common occurrence that springs of 1 


prevent delay, this was done for some considerable 
distance, but in consequence of a hot spring being 
encountered at the 11 face ” on the Swiss side it was 
deemed necessary to withdraw the workmen, and the 
tunnel between points A and B has become filled with 
hot water 

At each end of the tunnel—Brigue at the north 
portal, and Isellc at the south or Italian entrance—a 
large and well equipped installation is provided for 
carrying on the works, and each of these is provided 
with machinery of sufficient capacity and power to 
serve for half the distance, that is, to the summit of 
the tunnel at A 

The work of actual perforation at Brigue and Iselle 
began in August, 1898, by hand, and by Brandt drill 
in December, 1898 When, however, the advance from 
the Italian entrance had reached a point between 15 
and 16 kilometres, the great spring of 12,000 gallons 
per minute was encountered This caused a dcJhy of 
several months, thus throwing back the progress virj 
considerably In the meantime, the advance from 
Brigue proceeded rapidly, the summit \ being reached 
in the month of December, 1903 Then arose the 
question, as already explained, in order to save time, 
of driving the tunnel downhill in order to meet the 
workmen coming up from Italy. 

Meanwhile, the work on the Italian side has been 
pushed forward until the distance remaining to be 
pierced, as already mentioned, is only some 260 yards, 
but a serious difficulty has arisen, for again a hot 
spring has been encountered, and the temperature of 
the rock in the advance gallery is 108° F 

The system adopted for dealing with hot springs 
is very ingenious—and at the same time very simple 
It was at first proposed to conduct the hot water out 
of the tunnel through pipes, but the simpler and more 
efficient method, which was adopted, is to play a jet 
of cold water into the fissure from which the hot water 
is escaping, and thus to cool it down to such a degree 
that the workmen are not seriously incommoded; they 
are then able to continue the drilling and blasting. 

A channel or canal is being excavated at one side of 
the tunnel to carry the hot water from the spring to 
the outside, and this will be covered over with non- 
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Water are encountered, consequently, on thf ascend- i conducting material to prevent the heat rising into 
lag gradient, the Water flows away by gravity from | the tunnel 

the workmen; but should the work be carried out on The question arises from whence this great heat 
a descending gradient, then the water accumulates comes, for although observations made in various watts 
whew the men are working, not only causing them and borings in afl parts of the world give an apprend- 
inconvenience and delay, but requiring to ba pumped mate figure i° F. rise in temperature for each 70 
outovef the highest point of the rails. In order to feet of vertical depth, this is insufficient to account for 
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what has been encountered, and one is driven to the 
conclusion that some portion of the thermal result is 
due to the internal heat of the earth arising from 
volcanic agency 

The energy and skill of those in control, amongst 
whom are Colonel Locher, Herrs Brandau, Prcssel, 
Kager, Sulzer, and many others, are surmounting 
these difficulties, and it is anticipated that without any 
very great delay the junction of the headings will be 
effected 

Certainly no tunnelling operations in any part of the 
world have been exposed to such vicissitudes and 
difficulties, and when the arching of the tunnel is fully 
completed little will be left to show how hardly earned 
has been the victory over physical obstructions 

It is expected that within three months of the pierce- 
ment trains will be running, and the railway will prove 
to be a most important link in the line of communi¬ 
cation between Rome, Genoa, and Milan with 
Lausanne, Berne, and mid-Europe Francis Fox 


WATER-DROPPERS AND RADIUM 
COLLECTORS 

T T is more than forty years since Lord Kelvin com¬ 
menced a new era m measurements of atmospheric 
electric potential by devising the water-dropper 
Though marking a great advance, and simple in its 
construction, the water-dropper has not increased the 
happiness of those responsible for the conduct of self- 
recording meteorological instruments It has weak¬ 
nesses which it takes some time to discover, and which 
when undetected, may lead to serious error Some of 
the earlier forms had their water reservoirs so con¬ 
structed that the pressure under which the jet issued 
vaned considerably with the time since the reservoir 
was filled Punctuality in filling the reservoir had 111 
this case the disadvantage of accentuating a sub¬ 
sidiary diurnal variation not due to nature The mis¬ 
directed attention of spiders, variations of moisture, 
and other meteorological conditions, produce changes 
of insulation in the water tank, choking of the iet 
occasionally happens through impurities m the water, 
and in severe winters there may be complete stoppage 
through freezing- of the jet As this major catastrophe 
usually occurs at night, it generally entails a consider¬ 
able loss of trace 

The idea of replacing the water jet by some radio¬ 
active substance presented itself pretty soon after the 
announcement of Becqucrcl's discoveries The report 

™I he . I c ter ?L t,0nal Meteoro, °ff>wl Committee, which 
met at Southport-in 1903, contains a note by Prof 
Faulsen on his early use of a radio-active powder 
This was spread on filter paper resting on a disc of 
copper, a thin covering plate of aluminium serving 
as a protection against rain In this form the 
apparatus was used in Iceland in 1899-3900 M 
i-a Cour modified this form bv mixing the powder with 
caoutchouc into a paste, which was spread on a disc 
of copper, while a thin copper graling was pressed 
down on the top of tffe paste before it was quite dry 
rnis form was used with satisfactory results in Fin¬ 
land in igoo-i. After wetting by rain, however, its 
efficiency was temporarily lessened The same report 
also dcscf«jp an ihstmment whirh M Moureaux had 
had in usafRTr some time at Parc St Maur Observatory, 
Paris. It employs as collector Chloride of radium in 
a shallow copper vessel, over which is soldered a plate 
of aluminium o i mm thick to keep out rain Chloride 
possess!ngqjpoo times the activity of uranium was not 
sensitive enough, but chloride with 30,000 times the 
activity of uranium gave good results M. Moureaux 
ao arranged mdtapty that he could at pleasure record 
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the electric potential, practically at a fixed point, either 
by the radium collector or a water jet In thla way he 
obtained an electrogram, successive portions of which 
were obtained in immediate sequence by the two 
collectors Unless the times of the change had been 
indicated, one could not have told by inspection of the 
curve—which is reproduced in the report—which 
collector was being used When M Moureaux's note* 
was written the radium had been in use for severdT 
months with satisfactory results. A foot-note, how¬ 
ever, of later date, mentions that some months later 
the radium was found to have produced a number of 
minute holes in the aluminium, and that it waa in¬ 
tended to dispense with the aluminium and protect the 
radium against rain by coatings of varnish It was 
further hoped that this would admit of the use of 
cheaper chloride of less radio-activity 
The employment of radium is thus hardly out of the* 
experimental stage, and any one adopting it at present 
would be well advised to check the action from time to 
tune by recourse to a water jet It would also be* 
desirable to make sure before final adoption that the- 
radium does not itself modify the potential which it i& 
desired to record, more especially in calm weather. 
Whatever the final outcome may be, it is at least satis¬ 
factory that M Moureaux’s experiments showed agree¬ 
ment between the water jet and the radium collector 
when both were upon their good behaviour 

C. Chase. 


NOTES 

Tiih friends of Trof G Care* Foster, F R S , are taking 
the OLLasion of his recent retirement from the principal ship* 
of University College, London, os an opportunity of show¬ 
ing their appreciation of him by promoting a fund with the 
object of having his portrait painted for presentation to 
the council of the college, and a replica for presentation to 
Mrs Foster r I h coresident of the movement is the Right 
Hon Lord Rea>, G f S I , and the vice-presidents are Sir 
Norman Lockyer, K C B , Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir Arthur 
Rucker Further information with regard to the scheme 
may be obtained from the secretaries of the fund. University 
College, Gower Street, W C 

Tiif death i*i announced at Hamburg, on September 27, 
of Dr H Kortum, professor of mathematics at the technical 
college at Bonn 

The Naples Academy of Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences offers prizes of 500 franrs to the authors of the best 
papers in Latin, French, or Italian on the two following 
subjects the processes of formation of urea in the animal 
organism, and the evolution of the ovanc ovum in the* 
Selacii The essays are to be sent in anonymously, bearing 
a motto, on or before June 30, 1905. The Padua Society 
of Encouragement offers, to Italian subjects only, two 
prizes of 5000 francs for an essay on the present state of 
the problem of electric traction on railways, and for a new 
method of diagnosing the disease of pqllagra previous to its. 
development This competition closes on June 30, 1906, 

A ietition has been presented to His Majesty in Council 
asking for the grant of a charter of incorporation to th*> 
South African Philosophical Society under the name of 
11 The Royal Society of South Africa '* 

Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb has accepted the honorary 
secretarj ship of the Selbornfe Society. 

Tiir death is announced of Dr. Tillaux, professor of 
surgery In the University of Pans, president of the Acoddmp 
of Medinne, and Grand Officer of the Legion of Hbndur- f 
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Dr. DoYRn is stated by the Pari* correspondent of the 
Dotty Chrotticlo to have succeeded in isolating a micro¬ 
organism In cancer, and to have prepared a curative serum 
for the dfeeafe/ It is proposed to Institute a committee to 
investigate DlV Doyen's claims and reputed cures 

An appeaf to the Danish people was issued at Copenhagen 
on October i£ for contributions to defray the cost of a 
monument to the late Prof Niejg Finsen, the discoverer of 
the light cure, and also for the establishment of a fund to 
be devoted to scientific and humanitarian purposes in accord¬ 
ance with his wishes 


According to the Daily Chronicle of October 17, a speci¬ 
men of the water-warbler (Acrocephalus aquaticus) has been 
taken at Clay-next-the-Sea, Norfolk Up to the year 1894, 
at any rate, only three specimens of this warbler were 
definitely known to have been taken in Britain, one of 
these being now in the museum at Dover 

Mr Ai W. Itteh informs the Tunes that while an 
artesian well was being sunk on his property near Ayles¬ 
bury, at a depth approaching 500 feet, the whole tackle was 
blown out of the bore-hole, and after a “ noise like thunder,” 
laitihff for several minutes, natural gas rushed out, and on 
being ignited burnt with a brilliant light He states that 
iVhen he wrote, on October 19, the gas had been Issuing 
for forty-eight hours, and was still pouring out at a pressure 
of more than 50 lb to the square inch 

The Times correspondent at Copenhagen reports that 
shocks of earthquake were felt at 11 15 a m on October 23 
throughout the Scandinavian countries Disturbances 
occurred almost simultaneously at Stockholm, Christiania, 
Gothenburg, the northern part of Jutland, Malmo, and 
Copenhagen I he severest shock was in the Danish town 
of Aalborg The earthquake was ^elt at Skagen, 
Fredenkshavn, Hjdrnng, and Bronderslev, and in the 
Island of Laesb, but no serious damage was done Tele¬ 
grams from Christiania show that there was a great panic 
in the city 

The British Fire Prevention Committee's programme for 
the new winter session, which has just commenced, in¬ 
cludes the preparation and issue of a report on the great 
Baltimore conflagration Further reports will be issued on 
various tests with sprinklers, lamps, and different forms of 
partitions Arrangements are also being made for the 
organisation of branches of the committee in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand The committee will assist in 
the preparation of the " International Technical Dictionary," 
which is being issued by the German Institution of 
Engineers, *0 far as technical terms regarding fire preven¬ 
tion are concerned 

Major Powell Cotton is about to start on another 
African expedition The object of the journey, which is 
expected to occupy eighteen months, is to explore the ex¬ 
tensive country lying between the Nile and the Zambesi. 
After Investigating the Great Forest and the district to the 
West of Lake Kivu, the region to the west of *1 angonyika 
will be traversed, and the expedition will then proceed south 
towards Katauga Major Cotton expects to come out in 
British territory in Nyasaland, whence he will travel to the 
coast by the Zambesi Every facility will be given to Major 
Cotton by the Belgian Government, and as he will travel 
the anti re length of the Congo State, there is every reason 
to hope that much may be added to the knowledge of the 
natural history of this part of Africa. 
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A coRNhM'QNDENT suggests a means of obviating, in 
the ordinary form of Atwood’s machine, the difficulty that 
the acceleration of the moving system is not constant, but 
increases continuously as more and more of the string passes 
over the pulley to the descending side He proposes to 
connect the musses on both sides of the pulley to an endless 
cord, and so to ensure that the total length of string remains 
the same throughout 

A REroRT has been received from the members of the 
sleeping sickness expedition of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine Writing from Lis ala, on the Upper 
Congo, they state that they believe they are leaving the 
districts where sleeping sickness is rife Investigations 
have been mnde into cattle disease in the Congo Free State, 
and measures have been devised which, it is hoped, will 
enable stock to be raised there without difficulty 

It is stated that craw-craw, n common skin affection on 
the west coast of Africa, has made its appearance in 
Birmingham The disease is due to a nematode worm 
allied to the filana, and it is reported that Mr J D Whittles, 
lerturer on dental histology and pathology in the University 
of Birmingham, has detected the worm in the blood of several 
persons Confirmation of this observation will be awaited 
with interest 

Wu have received the report of the Glasgow Municipal 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor Among the many 
recommendations contained in it, one suggests that, with 
the view of encouraging private enterprise to erect suitable, 
sanitary, and cheap rented houses for the poorer classes, 
some relaxation of the provisions of the Building Regu¬ 
lations Act should be favourably considered by the corpor¬ 
ation under proper safeguards 

In the Scientific Memoirs 0/ the Government of India 
(No 11) Lieut Christophers, IMS, gives additional 
particulars respecting the Leishman-Donovan body or 
parasite (see Nature, vol Ixx p 534) He states that the 
bodies described by Wright in tropical ulrer are Indis¬ 
tinguishable from those found in cases of enlarged spleen 
in Madras 'Ihe bodies may occur in the leucocytes in the 
peripheral blood, but have not been detected in the red blood 
cells 

The “General Report and Statistics of Mines and 
Quarries," part il , for 1903, is in many respects interesting 
reading Ihe general death rate from accidents of those 
employed m coal and metalliferous mines shows a steady 
decrease, having fallen from an average of about 2 25 per 
thousand during the years 1873-82 to 1 25 per thousand 
during the year* 1898-1903 On the other hand, in the 
Cornish mines, and probably elsewhere, the death rate from 
phthisis among men from twenty-five 10 forty-five has very 
greatly increased during the last few years, and Is attribu¬ 
table to the use of rock drills, which cause much dust. 
Reference is also made to the outbreak of ankylostomiasis, 
m the Cornish mines 

From Mr J Wheldon, of Great Queen Street, we have 
received a catalogue of books and papers on invertebrates 
(Other than insects) 

In the October number of Nature Notes the editor com¬ 
mences a senes of papers on the geology of scenery, dealing 
in this instance with stratification. 

According to the annual report for 1903-4, the rat$ of 
additions to Ihe industrial section (Inclusive of ethh(4ogy) 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is such that it is in¬ 
creasingly difficult to find space for the accommodation of 
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the new specimens . The superintendent has to report the 
theft during the )ear of a quantity of gold jewellery, of 
whuh no trace has been discovered 

Zooiogical papers received from America in our last 
week’s batch include a treatise on Acarina, or mites, by 
Mr N. Banks, notes on Hawaiian reptiles, by Mr R C 
McGregor, on reptiles from Missouri, by Mr J Hurter, 
two molluscan papers bv Mr F C Baker, and a third, by 
Mr T L Casey, on the gastropods of the family Pleuro- 
tomaHdf£ The first two are published m the Proceedings 
of the U S, National Museum, the rest in the Transactions 
of the St Louis Academy 

The American Naturalist for July and August contains 
a report of the proceedings of the fin»t annual meeting of 
the eastern branch of the American Society of Zoologists, 
held m Philadelphia in December last Of its other con¬ 
tents, perhaps the most interesting is a paper, illustrated 
with a coloured plate, by Mr M M Mayland, on the 
colour-variation displayed by a small local form of the 
common marine gastropod Nentina virgmea, which inhabits 
‘Salt Pool," near Port Henderson, Jamaica, and is also 
found in a fresh-water stream in the same island In the 
one instance the dwarfing is attributed to the extra salinity 
of the water, in the other to its freshness The diversity m 
colour and colour-pattern of both the normal and the dwarf 
forms is extraordinary, and perhaps unparalleled, but all the 
variations intergrade 

Mr. H, Ingle, who recently went from the Yorkshire 
College to take charge of the chemical work of the Trans¬ 
vaal Department of Agriculture, contributes a short paper 
to the department’s Journal on the composition of Transvaal 
soils About a dozen typical soils from different parts of 
the country have been examined by him He finds that, as 
compared with English soils, Transvaal soils are somewhat 
markedly deficient in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but he 
very properly points Out that their fertility cannot be judged 
of entirely by European standards The soils are In reality 
much better than analyses made in the ordinary way would 
lead us to suppose When Dyer’s method was employed 
the proportion of available to total phosphoric acid and 
potash was found to be high, much higher than is usually 
the case In this country As a set-off to the natural poverty 
of the soils in nitrogen, Mr Ingle indicates that the receipts 
of combined nitrogen from the atmosphere are probably 
higher in South Africa than in England In February and 
March of this year, for example, the rainfall rollected in 
Pretoria brought down about a lb combined nitrogen per 
acre, whereas at Rothamsted the average annual receipts 
of the soil from this source amount to some 4f lb. only 
In addition to nitrogenous manures, Transvaal soils require 
compounds supplying phosphoric acid and lime, and of the 
manures Imported basic slag is suggested as likely to be 
most economical 

As a contribution to the volume which was prepared in 
honour of Dr P. Ascherson’s seventieth birthday. Dr Stapf 
has written a sketch of the distribution of the grasses in 1 
South Africa. J'wo main subdivisions are distinguished 
a smaller groitf of forms extending into the tropics and a 
larger eggpmif South African group, which Includes sub¬ 
tropical and temperate forms The tropical and subtropical 
species are allied to the palaotropic flora of tropical Africa 
the temperate element has affinities with some grasses of 
Asia Minor and Australia, but how and when they have 
been connected is not obvious^ There is an accumulation 
of nmperqte grasses, many of them endemic species, In the 
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Cape district, which suggests that the land formerlyextended 
further south 

According to Circulars received, the Depajpmnt of Agri¬ 
culture m the United States, through Bureau of 
Forestry, offers the services of its officers tb Wihers and 
landowners as advisers In the matter of tree planting and 
forest conservation As for the conditions under which this 
help is given, preliminary examination is defrayed by the 
department, but if the undertaking is sufficiently attentive 
to require a survey and special plans, the owner has to pay 
actual and necessary expenses, the object is to prove to 
timber-land owners that conservative methods of lumbering 
will pay 

In the Revue Scientifiqve of October 1 Prof A ThauziAs, 
of Pdrigueux, resumes the discussion of the question as to 
the manner In which carrier-pigeons find their way home 
In the same journal for March 24, 1900, Mr, de Cyon ex¬ 
pressed the Opinion that the sense of smell determines the 
proper direction, and it is to the refutation of this theory 
that the portion of the professor's article published In the 
issue before us is devoted Among other points cited to 
disprove the olfactory theory is the fact that young pigeons 
are frequently unable to discover the whereabouts of their 
dovecot despite the overpowering odou# ' issuing there¬ 
from In the concluding portion of his tritique, published 
in the Issue of October 8, Prof Thauziis discusses the theory 
that homing pigeons orientate by a " sense of attitude." 
That is to say, they preserve a sense of direction by the 
number of times they have turned en route After urging 
several strong and apparently fatal objections against this 
theory, Prof Thauzi&s suggests that It may nevertheless 
contain a germ of truth For the present, however, the 
M homing instinct " must remain a puzzle 

The current number of the Annals of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Peradenfya, contains several papers of interest, and 
helps to emphasise the necessity for a thorough study of the 
problems presented by tropical vegetation A paper by Mr 
R If Lock la of particular value in this connection By 
a careful study of the rate of growth of giant bamboos, Mr. 
Lock has found that the difference in rate of growth between 
day and night is due, not to the alternation of light and 
darkness, but to the change in the conditions of moisture, 
the air being damper at night The curve of rate of growth 
follows that of moisture and rainfall with most surprising 
closeness The second part of Mr Herbert Wright r > paper 
on Diospyros contains figures of the flowerB, Ac , in this 
genus, and shows the great need for study of tropical plants 
in the field as well as in the herbarium The number also 
contains a paper by Dr Svedelius on EncUus acoroides, the 
life-history of which he studied in the straits between Ceylon 
and India The floral mechanism shows a very Interesting 
difference from that of VaJlisnena, correlated with the fact 
that Enalus is a marine plant. The male flowers are caught 
at low water and drawn under as the tide rises, pollination 
taking place subsequently Another paper by Mr. R. H, 
Lock contains a preliminary statement of the results of the 
first " Mendel 1 an " breeding work carried on in the tropics, 
and gives a number of interesting results with pea's and 
maize, mentioned in last week's Nature (p. 601) 

Thb report of the Meteorological Commission of Cape 
Colqny for the year 190a shows that the interest taken In 
the progress of meteorology by the public Is increasing. 
Rainfall is observed at 500 statlorit; this number inchifo* 
5& second order (barometric) stations and 27 third order 
(thermometric) stations The report also contains 
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mflea at a large number of stations m neighbouring 
odonlea and in German South-West Africa At the request 
of the Admiralty circulars were issued to all observers at 
second order stations south of 30° south latitude asking 
thtm tg take observations at Greenwich noon, in tonnec tion 
with this National Antarctic Expedition 

The tJ S Hydrographic Office has issued a handy 
pamphlet Of instructions, prepared by Mr J Page, for the 
use Of the voluntary meteorological observers who contribute 
informiMion for the U S Monthly Pilot Chart, it will also 
be found very useful for all observers at sea The number 
of Vessels regularly engaged in its service exceeds 1B00, 
and the list embraces the merchant marine of all nations, 
all the vessels of the U 5 Navy, and many foreign cruisers 
The form of we at her-register now in use was adopted in 
1888, it provides only foi a single daily observation, to be 
made at Greenwich noon, Instead of the old form recom¬ 
mended by the International Maritime Congress held at 
Brussels in 1853, which provided for observations at several 
hours The registers are generally returned by post in a 
foolscap envelope at the end of each month, and supply the 
information required lor laying down tracks of storms, and 
for the preparation of mean values for each month, 
published in the valuable monthly pilot charts, to which 
notice has frequently been directed in our columns 

An interesting article on the development of the theory 
of electrolytic dissociation is contributed to the Popular 
Science Monthly (September) by Prof Svante Arrhenius 

In the Transactions of the Academy of Science of St 
Louis, Prof Francis E Nipher discusses the speed of the 
trotting horse as a function of the time, and applies the 
empirical equation saao+fca—** to connect the speed s with 
the time t in the problem or problems, of which he gives 
numerical illustrations 

In a short but suggestive paper contributed to the Popular 
Science Monthly (September), Dr Allan McLaughlin dis¬ 
cusses the problem of Hebrew, Magyar, and Levantine 
immigration The first part deals with the persecution of 
the Jewish race in Europe, and the serious problem which 
America has to face in the building up of large ghettos in 
towns like New York by the overflowing stream of 
immigrants Of the Magyar race only 27,124 subjects were 
landed in America in 1903, and these appear to be ideal 
immigrants but for their tendency to return to Europe In 
regard to Levantine races, we are told that 11 the Greeks 
are the best of this rather bad lot 11 

Several interesting papers on radio-activity are contained 
in recent numbers of the AtU dei Lincei (xiil , 3, 4, 5) In 
Che first of these numbers Drs G Martinelli and A Sella 
give measurements of the radio-activity of the pozzolana 
from the neighbourhood of Rome In the next Dr G 
Martinelli describes experiments to ascertain whether the 
reactions involving loss of weight (according to the theories 
of Landolt, Sanford, Ray, Heydweiller and others) are 
accompanied by radio-active phenomena A figure is given 
of the apparatus. In which the reactions were produced 
inside a closed vessel in a dish placed under the electro¬ 
scope; but though each experiment was continued for two 
hours no positive reeults were obtained. Lastly, Messrs 
G, Fellini and M. Vaccari discuss the chemical actions pro- 
4 itted by radium They find that there are many chemical 
ftaatlena produced by light on which radium has no effect, 
h<M that, as a general rule, the actions most affected are 
tjtaee provocated by ultra-violet light or Rfintgen rays 
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We have received a reprint of a paper by Prof H Geltel 
which is published in the Jahrbuth der Radio akkivitftt und 
Elektronik under the title 11 ElektriziUtszerstreuttng und 
Radioaktivit.it " It forms a valuable summary of the de¬ 
velopment of the study of terresti ini electricity from the 
time of Coulomb to the present 

In No 7 of the Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Belgium 
M H Gillot publishes an experimental investigation of the 
properties of mixtures of the sugars and of the polyhydnc 
alcohols Melting-point curves are given for binary 
mixtures of sacch-irose, lactose, glucose, mannitol, and 
dulurrl, whuh are of importance because they indicate the 
non-existpiip of isomorphism between these <»ubsteinceB 
On the other hand, the presence of more than one eutectic 
point in many of the curves probably means that in these 
cases definite compounds are produced 

A prospectus has been issued by the Berlin Wireless 
Telegraphy Company, “ S\stem '1 elefunken," which de¬ 
scribes the organisation and scope of the company and the 
character of the apparatus covered by its patents lhe 
company is an amalgamation of Messrs Siemens and 
Halske and the Allgemeine Elektriutats-gesellschaft of 
Berlin, and its system a combination of the Braun-Siemens 
and the SUby-Arco systems The company has already 
equipped more than fifty German warships with its appli¬ 
ances, and its system has been adopted by the United States 
Navy An especial feature of the prospectus, which is 
excellently illustrated, is the description of a portable 
apparatus designed for military field service lhe trans¬ 
mitter and receiver are arranged so that a variation of 
several hundred per cent in the wave-length of the electric 
waves ran be rapidly made, in this manner disturbances 
caused by the enemy may be eliminated 

Mr H J Glaishek, of Wigmore Street, will shortly 
publish “ X-Rays their Ireatment in Canter and other 
Diseases, 1 ' by Mr R J Cowen 

Pkof Mei do la has completed vol 1 of “ The Chemical 
Synthesis of Vital Products and the Inter-relations between 
Organic Compounds,” which is to be published by Mr 
Edward Arnold on November 1 

The syllabus of meetings for the session 1904-5 of the 
Hampstead Scientific Society gives full particulars of the 
subjects for the general meetings and for the separate 
meetings of the natural history, photographic, and astro¬ 
nomical sections 

A new edition of Mr Joseph Y Beigen’s “ Elements of 
Botany ” has been published by Messrs Ginn and Company 
A more careful study has been made 111 this edition of 
typical cryptogamic forms, and an outline of the ecological 
classification of plants has been added, as well as chapters 
on the ecology of leaves and the evolutionary history of 
plants 

Messrs Heffer and Sons, Cambridge, have in the press 
a book by Mr S W. Cole entitled 11 Exercises in Practical 
Physiological Chemistry 11 The book, which is written for 
the use of medical students, Is essentially a laboratory book, 
only those exercises being included which the author has 
found can be carried through In ordinary class work 

Mr* W. B. Clive has published a revised and rewritten 
edition of “ First Stage Magnetism and Electric!ty, M by 
Dr. R. H. Jude The section dealing with electrostatics 
has beep curtailed and simplified, and a more practical 
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character given to the part on voltaic electricity Under 
magnetism a brief account has been included of tubes of 
force, magnetic flux, permeability, and reluctance 
New editions of three standard works on botany have 
just reached us from Germany One volume is the third 
edition of Prof. G Haberlandt’s 11 Physlologische Pflanzen- 
anatomic " (Leipzig W Engelmann), the second edition 
of which was reviewed in Nature of March 18, 1897 (vol 
lv p 457) About sixty pages have been added to the 
work, and the number of figures has been increased from 
335 to 264 Mr Engelmann has also published the twelfth 
edition of Prantl's 11 Lehrbuch der Botamk," revised by 
Prof F Pax The additional matter has enlarged the book 
by twenty-two pages, and twenty-five new figures have been 
included The fourth revised edition of Prof A Engler’s 
" Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien ” has been issued by the 
firm of BornLraeger Bros , Berlin The work 19 a summary 
of systematic botany, with special reference to medicinal and 
useful plants, and a survey of kingdoms and regions of 
flowering plants, it is of particular value to students of 
special and pharmaceutical botany 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

A New Variable Star —A telegram received at the Kiel 
CrnLralstelle from Prof E C Pickering, on October 7, 
states that the object discovered by Mr Stanley Williams 
on September 20 is, according to its spectrum, a long 
period variable star 

On a plate obtained by Herr P Gotz at Heidelberg on 
August 84 the star was fainter than B D +29° 4653, which 
has a magnitude of 9 a ( Astronomische Nachnchten, No 
397*)- 

Ephbmeris for Tempel's Sfcond Comet —In No 3971 
of the Astronomische Nachnchten M J Cornel publishes a 
continuation of his daily ephemens for Ternpel’s second 
comet, extending from October 25 to January 1 

Abstracts of the previous portions have already appeared 
in these columns, and the following is from the present 
publication — 


Ephemens 12 h (A/ T Pans) 


1904 

a app 
fa in s. 

5 Bpp 

log A 

- r-A 1 

Oct 

2 5 

I 7 25 44 

-22 II 

02584 

0 2608 

0 156 

■ I 

29 

17 39 37 

-22 50 

0 155 

ij 

3 i 

17 46 40 

-23 8 

0 2621 


Nov 

2 

17 53 46 

” 2 3 25 

0 2634 

0 154 

11 

4 

18 0 57 

-23 4 Q 

0 2648 

— 

11 

6 

18 8 11 

-23 54 

0 2662 

0 152 

11 

8 

18 15 29 

- 24 6 

0 2677 

— 

11 

10 

18 22 49 

-24 17 

0 2692 

0 150 


Although the comet was unsuccessfully sought during 
August and September, and, theoretically, its light should 
commence to diminish towards the end of the present month, 
the fact that at previous apparitions the light has been 
sensibly stronger after perihelion than before leads M 
Cornel to hope that the object may jet be observed during 
its present return As before mentioned in these columns, 
the feeble light of the comet, combined with Us southerly 
declination, will render Jt a difficult object for observers in 
the northern hemisphere 

Pikebe Saturn's Ninth Satellite —'lhe promised 
extended discussion of the observations of Phoebe by Prof 
W H. Pickering appears in No 3, vol lm , of the Harvard 
College Observatory Annals 

I he discoverer of the satellite therein describes the first 
discovery of, and the subsequent searchings for, the object, 
explaining in degjRl the examination of the plates and the 
difficulties experienced In recognising the satellite's image 

Sixty photographs of Saturn have, so far, been obtained 
with the Bruce telescope, and of these twelve were taken 
when the planet was moving rapidly, and were therefore 
useless in locating the satellite's position Several others 
were, for various reasons, useless, but the object sought is 
to be seen on forty-two plates, which are used In fhe 
discussion 
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After preparing the description of the observations and 
results for the press, Prof Picker mg received Information 
from Arequipa which considerably modified hfe ideas of the 
satellite’s orbit An approximate ephemens had been sent 
to Prof Bailev, at Arequipa, in March of this Year, but he 
was unable to find the image of the satellite In the computed 
positions Subsequent research has shown that the motion 
of this body in its orbit is probably retrograde, an unlooked- 
for possibility, since the other eight of Saturn's satellites! 
all have direct motions Consequently Prof Pickering 
gives the details of the reductions for both retrograde and 
direct motion 

The elements, as determined for the case of retrograde 
motion, are as follow — 

Semi-major axis at a distance of 10 units measures 29' 62 
This corresponds to a distance of 00862 astronomical unit, 
or 7,990,000 miles 

Eccentricity =0 2a 

Inclination to ecliptic =5°*i 

Longitude of ascending node =210° 

,, ,, pensaturnium . -289° 7 

Epoch of penBaturnium =1900 Mar. 28 o (G.M.T.) 

Period =546 5 days 

The inclination of the orbit of Phcebe to that of Saturn 
is, therefore, 6° o. and the longitude of the ascending node 
is 170° o 

The eccentricity is remarkable as being greater than 
that of any other satellite or major planet in the solar 
sjstem 

The brightness of Phoebe is judged as two magnitudes 
fainter than that of Hyperion, which is assumed to be of 
the fourteenth magnitude From photometric considerations 
the diameter of the satellite is thought to be about 200 miles 
In conclusion, Prof Pickering gives a table showing the 
differences between the computed and the observed places 
of the satellite, and then discusses the deviations and gives 
an ephemens for 1904. 

Faint £>tars Near the Trapezium in"the Orion Nebula. 
—The lists 0/ stars in the Orion nebula recently published 
by Profs Wolf and Pickering included none of the stars 
near the Trapezium, because, with the short-focus cameras 
used in obtaining their plates, the images of the stars in 
that region were blotted out by the bright nebula 

On the plates obtained by Prof Ritchey in 1900 and 1901, 
using the Yerkes 40-inch telescope with a jellow screen 
placed immediately in front of the plate, these fainter stars 
are easily seen, therefore Mr J A Parkhurst has measured 
their coordinates from 8' Orionls, and gives these, together 
with the magnitudes of the stars, in a list published In the 
September number of the Astrophystcal Journal The list 
rnntains forty-two stars, all within two minutes of arc of 
the trapezium star O' Ononis, of which twenty-three were 
observed visually by Bond—these include ten observed 
photographically by Prof Pickering—whilst nineteen are 
presumably catalogued for the first time 

Photographic Determination of Parallax —Encouraged 
by the successful photographs obtained by Prof Ritchey 
with the Yerkes 40-inch telescope, Mr. Frank Schlesmger 
tried several exposures with the same instrument for the 
determination of several stellar parallaxes The yellow 
screen used in the former work was found to be unnecessary, 
and, as it introduced several troublesome errors, it was 
dispensed with 

lhe great focal length of the instrument renders errors 
in measuring the plates much less important than when 
smaller instruments, such as those used in the production of 
the astrographic chart, are used, find Mr Schlesinger com¬ 
putes the probable error for one exposure to be only 
±0* 030 

Among the results obtained there occurs the parallax of 
the star Krueger 60 (R.A ^ash. 24m., dec =+57° in'), 
which was placed on the working list because Prof Barnard 
suggested that It has a targe parallax The result 
shows chat the suggestion is probably correct, and, if cotv- 
firmed by other measures, jt places the star as one of our 
nearest neighbours, its parallax being +0* ay S. This Value 
was obtained as the result of measuring eight plates, con¬ 
taining twenty exposures, and using five comparison starsi 
(Astrophysual Journal t No s, vol xx.) 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE STARS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR TEMPERATURE 
AND CHEMISTRY» 

' II 

temperature relationships of the various groups in 
the classification of stars described in the previous 
article are further illustrated in a diagram which is repro¬ 
duced in Fig 6, from which it will be seen that the stars 
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Fig 6 —Toropcriiure relationship of sullar group* 

are arranged In sixteen groups along a temperature curve 
having Its apex In the middle Apart from the inferences 
as to low temperature which may be drawn from the occur¬ 
rence of flutings, it will be remembered that while the 
evidence for temperature was primarily based on the 
strength of the continuous radiation In the violet, this de¬ 
tailed arrangement of the stellar groups depended upon the 
chemical sequence revealed by the successive predominance 
of metallic, proto-metallic, and 11 gaseous 11 lines in the 
different stars 

This chemical sequence, however, so far as could be 
judged from the photographs then available, was identical 
with that derived from the investigation of the violet radi¬ 
ation, thus showing that the apparent 
chemical differences resulted from 
changes of temperature The 
simplest explanation of the rhemkal 
changes is that afforded by the dis¬ 
sociation hypothesis, according to 
which the step from metallic to proto- 
metallic vapours is to be regarded 
as a breaking up of complex mole¬ 
cular groupings into simpler ones 
still retaining characteristics which 
permit the parent substance to be 
distinguished, while the continuation 
of the process results in the reduc¬ 
tion of all substances to the finer 
forms of hydrogen and helium 
The classification of the stars on a 
temperature basis is therefore of the 
utmost Importance, not only for the 
Indications which it gives as to the 
processes of stellar evolution, but 
also On account of the light which 

ft throws on the dissociation hypothesis and the evolution 
of the chemical elements Adopting the foregoing tempera¬ 
ture sequence of the various stellar groups, this side of the 
question has already been fully dealt with by Sir Norman 
Lockyer m his work on M inorganic Evolution M (Mac¬ 
millan sind Co , Ltd , 1900) 

1 Continued from p. 614 
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In view or the important issues depending upon the correct 
detei mination of relative stellar temperatures, Sir Norman 
Lockyer has endeavoured to confirm his previous results by 
another piece* of work, of which an account was recently 
communicated to the Royal Society 1 The previous con¬ 
clusions involving the intensity of the violet radiations de¬ 
pended upon photographs taken with optical appliances com¬ 
posed of glass, which has a marked absorption for these 
rays, and the relative intensities were judged by noting the 
limits of the spectra in photographs which were of the 
same intensity in the region about II7. Although there was 
no reason to suppose that the general laws of continuous 
radiation would be modified in still more refrangible parts 
of the spectrum, it was possible to test the results further 
by including this region in the discussion An instrument 
which was transparent to the ultra-violet radiations was 
necessary for this research, and the one devised for the 
purpose was a prismatic camera having a a-inch 30° calcite 
prism mounted in front of a 2j-mch quartz lens of iS inches 
focal length (Fig 7) The prism is so cut that its first face 
is perpendicular to the optic axis of the crystal, and it Is 
so arranged that the incident rays ore normal to this face 
All the rays, therefore, pass through Iho prism parallel to 
the optic axis, and there 19 consequently no double 
infraction 

By this means it became possible to utilise not only the 
length of the spectrum in the violet, but the relative bright¬ 
ness of the different parts to ft greater extent than before 

To make the matter clear, it may be pointed out that the 
temperatures of most of the stars arc too high to permit 
of their determination from the actual limits of the con¬ 
tinuous radiations towards the violet, ns might conceivably 
be done in the case of a red-hot poker, since these limits 
he beyond the wave-length for which our atmosphere is 
transparent The principle involved in the method employed, 
however, is clearly indicated by Sir Norman Lockyer in a 
quotation from Sir George Stokes, 8 the substance of which 
has been fully borne out by more recent work, namely, that 

" When a solid body such as a platinum wire, traversed 
by a voltaic current, is heated to incandescence, we know 
that as the temperature increases, not only does the radi¬ 
ation of each particular refrangibilit} absolutely increase, 
but the proportion of the radiations of the different re- 
frangibilities is changed, the proportion of the higher to 
the lower increasing with the temperature " 

In the case of stars, the radiation is of course modified 
by the continuous absorption of the stellar gases and 
vapours, but, so far as we know, the greater absorption is 
always associated with reduced temperature 5 and increased 
drnsity, Jnd regularly diminishes in intensity from the ultra¬ 
violet towards the red 



Fig 7 — Quartz CaJcite Prlimptic Camera 

Conclusions as to the temperatures of the stars, as was 
suggested by Crova in 1878/ may therefore be based on 

1 Roy Soe. Pne , voL IxRiii p aif (1904). 

8 Rqy Soc. Proc. t vdI kxIv p 353(187*! 

* Ft did been observed that various matok, IneludiQf Iron, produce a 
oo&tfmouB absorption at die blus end of the spectrum when reduced 10 the 
FUta of vapour in the relatively cool oiy bydrpguu feme (Lockyer mod 
Roberts-Austen* Roy Soc Pne t vol exUl p 3441 'BygX 

* CrHfpUA mtdus, vol. xvti p, $9t 
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the relative intensities of different parts of the continuous 
spectrum While thio was in reality what had already been 
done in the case of spectra photographed with glass prisms, 
the new apparatus permitted comparisons over a much longer 
range In each case the limits of the spectra towards the 
ultra-violet in the photographs are determined by the 
intensities of the spectra in that region and the duration 
of the exposures 

To eliminate as far as possible the varying effects of 
atmospheric absorption, to which the ultra-violet rays are 
specially sensitive, and the errors which might arise from 
differences in photographic treatment, each selected pair of 
stjrg was photographed on the same plate when the stars 
had approximately the same altitude, and if any change in 
the atmospheric conditions were suspected the result was 
discarded In each case an attempt was made so to expose 
tho photographs that in every pair the intensity of the 
spectrum was as nearly as possible the same in both stars 
in the region between and Hy This condition was 
very difficult to fulfil in actual practice, owing to the different 
magnitudes and declinations of the stars compared, and the 
consequent need for very careful adjustment of the clock 
rate The difficulty was further Increased on account of the 
different actinism of the stars in this part of the spectrum 
The work, however, has resulted in a series of comparison 
photographs from which all variable conditions except the 
natural variations in radiation have, so far as possible, been 

Ulirn violet Violet 


■ess Extended towards the ultra-violet than that of ij Urt® 
Maj'ona, and the maximum intensity is much nearer the 
red end. 

1 he general result of this research is thus stated J — 
" Taking the stars assumed t6 be hottest in the chemical 
classification, wc find that In all oases the relative length of 
the spectrum is reduced, and the relative Intensity Of the 
red is Increased, as a lower temperature is reached That 
is to say that where two spectra having their intensities 
about the region H/ 9 -Hy equal are compared, we find that 
in the Looler stars, according to the chemical classification, 
the emissions in the red preponderate, whilst in the hotter 
star the ultra-violet is more extended and intense " 

In other words, the sequence of the various groups of stars, 
as determined by this more extended study of the continuous 
radiations, so far as the investigation has yet been carried, 
is identical with that previously arrived at from a discussion 
of the line spectra It follows, therefore, that the classifi¬ 
cation which was based upon the chemical differences in¬ 
dicated by the successive appearances of metallic, proto- 
metallic, and gaseous lines, in all probability reveals also 
the true temperature sequence of the different varieties of 
stars 

As pointed out by Sir Norman Lockjer, this result Is at 
variance with that arrived at by Sir William and Lady 
Huggins While also basing their conclusions as to re¬ 
lative stellar temperature* on the comparative intensities 

Blue Red 



eliminated Nine pairs of spectra are reproduced in the 
paper, and detailed descriptions of these, and other photo¬ 
graphs not reproduced, are given A sufficiently clear 
idea of the results may be gathered from Fig 8, showing 
two of the selected pairs of stars It is necessary to point 
out that as the plates employed were but little sensitive to 
the green rays, there is a break in each spectrum from 
about X 486 to A 550, followed on the less refrangible side 
by a further portion of the spectrum having its centre about 
11 d m Xhe numbered H stages " in the description refer to 
the ten horizons of mean temperature already shown in 
Fig 6, stage 1 corresponding to the fluted spectra of the 
Antanan and Piscian stars, and stage jo to the simplified 
spectra of the y Argus type 

A glance at the photographs will suffice to show that in 
the case of each pair the star at the higher stage of tempera¬ 
ture, as previously determined from the investigation of the 
line speptra, has the greater development of the violet end 
of thif|g$ectruni, and that the difference is more marked 
the giHtcr the temperature difference In the first example 
it will be seen that, while the maximum intensity of the 
spectrum of Vega Is in the blue, that of ArcturusIs obviously 
much further towards the red end, the differences at the 
extremities of the spectrum are also very marked, Vega 
having the greater extension into the ultra-violet, and a 
relatively reduced intensity at the red end ae compared 
wltfi Arcturus Again, in the second pair, In spite of 
relative ovri exposure, the spectrum of Capelin is notably 
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of different parts of the continuous spectra, and recognising 
that some of the stars must be getting hotter, these observer* 
have concluded that the highest temperature is to be found 
not in the white stars, but in stars resembling the sun 
They write 1 —“ If the relative intensity of this part of the 
spectrum, from about K onwards to about X 3400, be re¬ 
garded as an indication of temperature, we should have to 
consider Procyon as at a hotter stage than Vega, and that 
the highest stage of temperature is reached in the true solar 
stage, of which Capella is typical Then a fall of tempera¬ 
ture sets in, as is shown in the advancing enfeeblemont of 
this part of the spectrum in Arcturus, Betelgeuse, and 
Aldebaran 11 Special stress is laid by these observers on 
11 the rather sudden fall of intensity of the contiguous 
spectrum at about the place of the end of the senes of daric 
hydrogen lines " in such stars as Vega (a feature which 4a 
well brought out in the photograph of the spectruih of iftf 
star reproduced in Fig. 8), but Sir Norman Lodcyer, .dd$ar 
that this In no way affects his results, and promises another 
paper dealing with this and aimilar points. The precautions 
taken by Sir Norman Lockyer to secure equal treatment for 
the stars compared would sGem to give his results greater 
weight than those of the other observers, whose photographs 
appear to have been obtained in the course of more or less 
routine work on the spectra of individual stars 
It should also be noted that the occurrence of proto* 
metallic lines has not been accepted as evidence of the, 
1 11 Allas of Raprastaimve Stellar Spectra," p Bj 
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relatively high temperature of a star by some observers, in 
consequence el the production of these lines in arc spectra 
ujider certain special conditions The recent work of Mr 
C do Wattevllle 1 on flame spectra in relation to spark 
spectra obtained with and without self-induction, however, 
appears to be entirely in harmony with the result derived 
frOm stellar inquiries by Sir Norman Lockyer, 

At present, then, the evidence available 
appears to favour the view that the chemical „ 

differences indicated in the different groups HE;' 
of Stars are due to differences of tempera- - 

ture, and that successively higher stages 889^?^ * 
of heat are indicated by the predominance , ; 

of metallic, proto-metallic, and gaseous f 

lines. Thus, although further researches ^ 1 

on some points are needed, it is very prob- % 
able that the new classification correctly 
exhibits the relative temperatures of the 
various stellar groups, besides giving e\- ' 

haustive definitions and providing a con¬ 
venient nomenclature At the same time, 
the sequence of phenomena indicated in the 
Classification seems strongly to support the 
dissociation hypothesis A Fowler 


ing, the sole remnant of the coverihg of vegetation 11 
a mass of bog-balsam (Bolax globana), as shown in Fig .. 
which, owing to its long tapering root, can obtain nourish¬ 
ment after the soil which supported other plants has been 
washed away Very similar “ stone-rivers ’’ exist in parts 
of the Himalaya 

Apparently the FalkUnds are bv no means the desolate 
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THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 
AND THEIR FAUNA 

TV/TR RUPERT VALLENTIN, who has 
spent many years In the FalkUnds, 
where ,ne has been an assiduous observer 
and collector of the fauna and flora, con¬ 
tributes an excellent account, illustrated by Fig, 9 — Geniu P 
photographs, of those remote islands to 
the third part of vol xlvlil of the Memoirs 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, of 
which his article forms NO 23 Ihe author alludes in the 
first place to the celebrated stone-rivers, which consist of 
slowly moving blocks of quartzite between banks of peat 
In Mr. Vallentin's opinion the stones forming these 
** rivers ” had approximately attained their present position 
before the formation of the peat, and the 11 rivers ” 
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F10 1 —A mu| of BogxWum new the edgi of a dfcofw-river In ffae Fa lie lands. 


Geniu Penguins on the Falkland^ The birds In the background are running to the shore 


spot; we are often prone to imagine, the vegetation being 
locally abundant, and the shores of the estuaries and coves 
on part of West Falkland being fringed with bushes 
of the attractive Falkland box (Veronica decurrata), which 
has a beautiful and highly scented flower With the aid 
of abundant manure, many English vegetables can be 
grown in sheltered spots 

With regard to the fauna, the most 

— - - —1. Interesting statement is the one to 

( \ lV ‘jjjT «T the effect that, so far as the author 
, * }, could ascertain, the Falkland Island 

* wolf (Cams antarctuus) is now com¬ 
pletely exterminated lhis latest 
addition to the list of animal* extir¬ 
pated in recent \ears by human 
agency is the moie to lie regretted 
seeing that (his wolf, or fox as it 
used to be (.ailed b\ the settlers, is 
an extremely interesting animal from 
I the point of view of geographical dis- 
mbution, and one that is probably 
| \ery insufficiently represented In our 
* museums Ai cording to Prof 
* 1(l I Huxley's paper on the dentition of 

f 1 the Canidsc, published In the Zoo¬ 

logical Society 9 Proceedings for 
1880, the Falkland Island wolf is 
closely allipd to the North American 
coyote, the remarkable feature con¬ 
nected with this resemblance being 
that there are no true wolves in 
either Central or South America 
Ihe British Museum has one 
mounted skin of the Antarctic wolf 
in the exhibition galleries, and there 
are two skeletons in the store collec¬ 
tion. Strychnine poisoning appears 
E Falkland's. to have brought about the extermin¬ 

ation of this wolf, the last survivor 


fcqv* been produced by the denudation of the peat In of which seems to have been killed so long ago ap 1876, 
eyary 11 Stone-river ” Islets of vegetation remain near the Birds form by far the most Important portion Of th 


margins, these being moat luxurious where the denudation 
paen recent, where the denudation is of long stand- 
1 Roy Soc Prwt , nL Ink p Ij (1904). 
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terrestrial vertebrate fauna of the Falklands, and among 
these penguins, of three species, and 41 mollymauks,” or 
lesser albatrosses, are numerically the most abundant Mr. 
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Valient in’. article 'll Illustrated by a photograph of a 
" rookery " of rock-hopper penguins (Eudyptes chrysoeome), 
showing the myriads in which these birds congregate on 
the coasts, and by a second (herewith reproduced) of a 
much smaller assemblage of gentu penguins (Pygoscelcs 
tacmaia ) An interesting fact in connection with the habits 
of the rock-hoppers is that the smooth surfaces of the hard 
igneous rock over which these penguins have passed for 
generations are not only highly polished, but are marked 
by irregular groovings made by their claws These 
scratches are usually about 3 inches in length, and may 
be as much as a quarter of an inch in depth Apparently 
such a polished and striated rock-surface might well be 
attributed to ice-action A striking feature about such a 
rookery is the number of dying and maimed birds to be met 
with , such injuries appear to have been inflicted by seals 
or sea-lions The enormous number in which the “ molly- 
ninuks ” frequent the Falkland and other Antarctic islands 
may he inferred from the statement that on one occasion a 
vessel arrived at the main port wilh a cargo of 10,000 eggs 
of this species Mr Vallentin found these beautiful birds 
so tame and confiding that they allowed themselves to be 
stroked by his hand as he admired the softness of their 
plumage and its spotless condition How these birds keep 
themselves clean amid the liquid filth of a rookery is little 
short of a marvel R L 


THE ST LOUIS INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL CONGRESS 

HIS congress, during its five working days, considered 
about 160 papers on electrical subjects In fact, so 
large was the number of papers and so wide the range of 
subjects of which they treated, that it moy be said that 
there is no branch of electrical science which was not re¬ 
ferred to at one tune or another during the meetings 
Nevertheless, the chief scientific interest in the proceedings 
centred round a few subjects, namely, units and standards, 
radio-activity, wireless telegraphy, and the electric arc Of 
the engineering papers, those on the alternating current 
motor, the steam turbine, and high tension transmission 
attracted most attention There were also numerous papers 
on electrochemical and electrotherapeutical subjects, which 
will not be referred to here 

ihe joint discussion by Section A, general theory, and 
Section B, general applications, on units and standards was 
opened with papers by Prof Ascoli (systems of electric units), 
Profs Carhart and Patterson (absolute value of the L M F 
of Clark and Weston cells), and Dr Wolff (international 
electric units) The subject divided ilscJf into two parts — 
(1) the true value of the volt and ampere, (2) which of 
these should be represented by a material standard, and the 
nature of that standard During the discussions the naming 
of the magnetic units was also considered 

Upon the question of the true value of the volt and ampere 
there was practical unanimity of opinion that the true value 
of the volt (io a C G S units) is such that the E M F of a 
standard Clark cell at 15 0 C is very much nearrr 1 433 volts 
than 1 434, the present legal value Profs Carhart and 
Patterson, in describing the dynamometer with which they 
are making a re-determination of the ampere, stated that 
though the experiments were not sufficiently advanced to 
give a definite value, the results so far obtained made the 
EMF of the Clark cell about 1 433 volts, accepting the 
ohm as correct In this connection Mr Trotter's results, 
mentioned by Dr Glazebrook, are of great interest Mr. 
Trotter has recently made a determination of the EMF 
of the Clark cell at the Board of Trade laboratory in terms 
of the standard ampere and standard ohm, and finds the 
valiMRjUo be 1 4330 volts at 15° C, It would thus appear 
that flfie voltage of a normal Clark cell, determined in terms 
of our standard ampere and ohm, Is nearly 1/10 of 1 per 
cent less than the legalised value The Reichsanstalt take 
the value of the Clark cell at 1 4338 volts It Is of interest 
to note that the present legal value of 1 434 appears to be 
almost exactly correct at 14° C Instead of 15° C, 

Mr Bmps, in hts paper on the mechanical equivalent of 
heat mnWred by electrical means, which contains a very 
careful comparison of the results obtained both by the 
electrical and mechanical methods, takes the Clark cell as 
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1 43325 volts, and then finds that the 11 results by the con* 
hnuous electrical method is brought into absolute agreement 
with the mean of tha mechanical measurements, and he 
gives the value of the mechanical equivalent as 4*166 joules 
in terms of the mean calorie between o° and too 0 . 

The standards which are to represent the fundamental 
electrical units raised quite another set of questions, the 
main desiderata for these standards being that they should 
be both permanent and reproducible to a high degree of 
accuracy No one appeared anxious to quarrel in any way 
with the standard mercury ohm, and the agreement of the 
standards lately made by the National Physical Laboratory„ 
both with one another and wiLh those constructed by the 
Reichsanstait, shows that this standard is reproducible to a 
few parts m 100,000 Accepting the present ohm standard, 
it is only necessary to legalise a standard for either the 
ampere or the ohm, as the three units are connected by 
Ohm's law Prof Carhart and Dr Wolff urged the de¬ 
sirability of defining the volt in terms of a cell, preferably 
ihe cadmium cell, and the ampere in terms of the volt and 
ohm, the advantages being that the standard cell is very 
generally used in practical measurements both of potential 
difference and current, and that the cells are reproducible 
to a high degree of accuracy Dr Glazebrook pointed out 
that the greater simplicity of the chemical changes in the 
deposition of silver gave promise of its being an even more 
accurate standard for the ampere 

Prof Carhart and Mr Hulett, in their paper on a study 
of the materials used in standard cells and their prepar¬ 
ation, trace the difficulties with cells both of the Clark 
and Weston (cadmium) type to the mercurous sulphate; 
they describe an electrolytic method of preparing it, and 
they strongly emphasise the importance of avoiding 
hydrolysis of the mercurous sulphate. In a table in the 
paper they give the results obtained with fourteen cadmium 
cells made according to their method, from which it appears 
that the maximum difference between the voltages of in¬ 
dividual cells and between the voltages of the cellquduring 
the whole seven months that the tests lasted did not exceed 
5 parts in 100,ooo, so that, taking any cell at any time 
during the tests, its voltage could be depended on to within 
±003 millivolt of the mean voltage Similar excellent 
results have been obtained by Mr Smith at the National 
Physical Laboratory (report to British Association, Cam¬ 
bridge) 

In view of the large amount of work which is now being 
carried out on the preparation of standard cells and the re- 
determination of the ampere, the general feeling of the 
meeting seemed to be that international action to correct 
the error in the volt should be postponed, although one 
speaker urged that the error 0/ o r per cent in the volt had 
become of serious commercial importance in the life tests of 
inrandescent lamps 

Prof Wolff’s paper, which dealt largely with the legat 
definitions of the fundamental units adopted by various 
nations, pointed out the great differences which exist, and 
the necessity of rendering them all uniform 

On the subject of naming the magnetic units there was 
very little discussion ; the question of 411-, of course, came 
Up, and was discreetly left on one side, most of the meet¬ 
ing agreeing with Dr Kennelly that it is better to let weir 
alone, and that no very great practical advantage would 
result from the change The views of the I E E delegates, 
that if any magnetic units were named they should be those* 
proposed by Dr Kennelly, viz the C G .5 units of mag¬ 
netic potential (already called the Maxwell at the Paris 
congress), total magnetic flux, and magnetic reluctance, 
met with pretty general acceptance The other proposal 
made by Dr Kennelly, namely, to add the prefix “ ab ,r 
or 11 abs " to the names of the practical units to form names 
for the corresponding C G.S units in the electromagnetic 
and electrostatic systems, so that “ abvolt 11 would b* the 
name for the C G S unit of difference of potential In tha 
electromagnetic system, and absampere tor the C G.S 
unit of current in the electrostatic system, led to no dis¬ 
cussion, the I E.E. delegates simply expressing their dis¬ 
approval of this proposal, which made the same prefix have 
different numerical values according to the name it pre¬ 
ceded. 

the chamber pf Government delegates, to which Gfept 
Britain appointed at the last moment Colonel Crompton,. 
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Dr. Glazebrook, and Prof Perry ag delegates, also con¬ 
sidered the questions of units and standards, and at the 
conoluding meeting of the congress the announcement was 
made that the chamber of Government delegates had decided 
to advise their respective Governments to appoint a 
permanent international commission, consisting of two 
members from each Government, to secure uniformity in 
units and nomenclature, and a second committee to deal 
with the international standardisation of machines, this 
latter to act by correspondence 

The most interesting paper on radio-activity was that 
of Prof Rutherford, who traced one step further his re¬ 
markable disintegration theory of radio-activity Starting 
with the radium emanation, he traced its disintegration 
through three stages, whuh he called radium A, B, and C, 
the latter producing by its disintegration a, 0, and y rays 
These changes take place fairly rapidly, and the artivity 
dies away approximately following a logarithmic law 
There remains behind, however, in the tube which contained 
the emanation a deposit the activity of whuh dies away 
very much more slowly By dissolving this deposit in 
sulphuric acid, it can be separated into two purls, the one 
of which will deposit on a bismuth disc immersed in the 
liquid, and the second part will remain behind That 
which remains behind is found to give out 0 rays only, and 
is tailed by Rutherford radium D, while that which is 
deposited on the bismuth disc gives a rays only, and he 
calls it radium E He also finds that there is another way 
of separating these two substances, namely, by heating the 
deposit on platinum to 1000° C , at which Lemperature the 
radium E is volatile and driven off Regarding the rate oF 
decay of the activity of these two substances, Rutherford 
estimates that the activity of radium D will fall to half value 
in about forty years, while that of radium E will require only 
about one year By a comparison oF the properties of radium 
E with polonium, Rutherford deduced strong arguments in 
favour of their identity, and he also considered that radio- 
tellunum was the same The product radium D is more 
uncertain, though it may be radio-lead If these results 
are confirmed, and it is proved that polonium, radio- 
tellurium, and radio-lead are all products of the disinte¬ 
gration of the radium atom, a considerable simplification 
will result, and a step forward in our knowledge of radio¬ 
activity has been made 

The papers by Elster and Geitel concerning natural radio¬ 
activity of the atmosphere and the earth, and by Prof 
McLerfnan on the radio-activity of mineral oils and natural 
gases, gave the results of Large numbers of tests on the 
radio-activity of various waters, oils, muds, &.c , from 
different parts of the earth's surface and from different 
depths, and they go far to show the omnipresence of radio¬ 
activity in the crust of the earth, though they are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to settle the important question as to 
whether there exists a large number of radio-active minerals 
in the earth which have not yet been Isolated McLennan 
deduces from the rate of decay of the emanation the con¬ 
clusion that the active substances in natural gases, 
petroleum, spring-water, and mercury are very probably 
identical with the emanation from radium, and he also 
mentions that there appears to be present In some samples 
of crude petroleum an active substance more persistent than 
the emanation from radium Is this the radium D and E 
of Rutherford? 

It was unfortunate that, whereas three important papers 
off the arc were taken together in one section, the same 
time was selected for Prof Child to read his arc paper in a 
different section, so that those interested in arc phenomena 
could not hear all the papers , added to this, three out of the 
four arc papers were not in print at the tittle of the 
congress, ana the acoustical properties of the rooms In which 
the meetings were held were of the very worst, making It 
almost impossible to hear the speakers Prof Child 
attempted to explain the phenomena of the arc on a purely 
Ionic basis, which he summarised as follows —“ The 
current Is carried by Ions These lonB are produced, first., 
either within the kathode, because of its high temperature, 
or at the boundary surface by the Impact of the positive 
ions; second* through the gas by the impact of the atoms 
on the negative tons at high temperature, and third, at the 
boundary surface of the anode by the impact of the negative 
Ions M The theory Is, however, not very satisfying, as It 
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throws but little light on many important points, more 
especially the actions going on at the surfaces of contact 
of the vapour column and electrodes, as he admits He 
also does not attempt to explain the extraordinary effect of 
slight traces of impurities, which is so marked in the case 
of the carbon arc that the present writer is of the opinion 
that with perfectly pure carbon electrodes the Carbon arc, as 
we know it, could not exist 

One of the most interesting facts brought out in Prof 
Child's paper is the great important e of the temperature of 
the kathode, and, as he '■ays, “ the essential condition 
appears to be that the kathode shall be very hot " Prof 
Steinmetz entered very fully into the importance of the 
kathode, and he described the stream of particles which he 
considered as issuing from it The existence of this stream, 
and ^leminelz's view that the re-lighting of the alternating 
arc is a disruptive phenomenon, received striking confirm¬ 
ation from Prof Lomborli’s stroboscopic photographs of 
The arc 

Prof Steinmetz deduced an equation for the relation 
between the arc-length, P D , and current from theoretical 
reasoning, which took the form V = a + b(J + c)/ tj A, where 
V is the P D , A the current, and l the arc-length, he 
applied this equation to the volt-ampere < h Tract eristics of 
the magnetite arc, but the Tgrecmenl between the observed 
and calculated values seemed as if it would have been better 
if Mrs Ayrton's form 01 equation had been adopted The 
magnetite arc looks as if it has a large future before it, as 
its efficiency is high and the rate of consumption of the 
elertrodrs extremely slow fn this connection Prof Stcin- 
metz said that he had obtained an efficiency of o 15 watt 
per mean spherical C P with a titanium arc, but that it 
was not in a commercial form yet Mi Blondel, m his 
paper on impregnated arc light carbons and lamps, gave 
(if the figures were not misquoted in the reading) an equally 
extraordinary result with his new lamp and carbons, namely, 
a mean frefmsphencal C P of 4S00 fur a 500 watt 9 ampere 
lamp, as against 700 C P for an ordmiry open arc taking 
practically the same power 

Dr Fleming and Dr de Forest each contributed papers 
on wireless telegraphy and Dr Guthe gave one on coherer 
action, there was also a highly mathematical paper on the 
theory by Mr Stone Stone Dr Fleming's paper gave a 
good general rSsumS of the subject, but contained very little 
new matter The chief interest in de Forest's paper centred 
in the experiments he describes to piove that the action of 
his electrolytic receiver is due to polarisation, and not to a 
heating of the electrolyte as alleged by Fessenden The 
electrolytic receiver consists essentially of a very small 
electrode dipping into an electrolyte, the second electrode 
being large and connected in senes with a cell and tele¬ 
phone Normally, a very small current flows through the 
receiver, which is greatly increased directly the oscillations 
pass through it Dr de Forest maintains that this is 
caused by the oscillations destroying the polarisation at the 
Small electrode, and one of the most conclusive statements 
he makes in favour of this view is that the small electrode 
must be made the anode, and that the receiver is practically 
inoperative if it us connected to the negative of the 
local battery This would certainly not be ihe case if 
the action depended on the healing of the electrolyte, 
which should be independent of the direction of the local 
battery 

Dr Guthe treated at length the theory of the action of 
the coherer, especially from the electronic ppint of view 
The first step la assumed to be an electrostatic attraction 
between the metallic particles The electrons are carried 
over from the negatively charged metal to the other side, 
and we have a current carried entirely by the electrons 
An increase in the electrical energy produces an increase 
in the number of electrons, 1 e. the current Increases while 
the difference of potential remains constant This passage 
of electricity is accompanied by a pressure at right angles 
to the Aow, which pushes aside the molecules of the dielectric 
which may have been between the metallic particles, and 
there remains what may be considered as a continuous 
metallic conductor Dr. Guthe further extends this theory 
by considering the Ionisation of the gas or dielectric 
surrounding the metallic particles Doth Dr. Guthe's and 
Dr Fleming *s papers contain numerous bibliographic refer- 
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ences Dr Fleming also proposes the name 14 urn a scope 8 11 
for all forms of Hertz wave detectors, but It Is not a very 
pleasant sounding term 

Telegraphy over wires was not neglected by the congress, 
and Dr. Kennel!jr gave both an excellent theoretical paper 
on the transmission speed over submarine telegraph cables, 
and a practical one on high frequency telephonic circuit 
tests To test the telephone circuit for effectiveness a known 
sinusoidal E M F Is applied, and the corresponding received 
current strength is measured , the ratio of these quantities 
Dr ICennelly calls the 11 receiving end impedance ” of the 
circuit at the frequency used (600 ~ in the tests) If this 
impedante exceeds a certain value, then the circuit will be 
defective or inoperative The interesting part of the 
apparatus is that used for the measurement of the received 
current, this is accomplished by passing it through a small 
platinum wire (Fessenden barretter), which it heats, and 
the change in Its resistance is measured 

By this means, using a 3 micron wire, 93 microamperes 
can be measured, and with a 17 micron wire m vacuo 
3 or 4 microamperes is said to be measurable. For practical 
tests on telephone switchboards the use of a sensitive re¬ 
flecting galvanometer, which the above arrangement in¬ 
volves, is not very convenient, so the change in resistance 
of the platinum wire is observed by putting it in senes with 
a sensitive milJiameter and cell A complete portable 
appantus of this kind was described, with which one scale- 
djvimon change in deflection of the Weston imlliametei' 
corresponded to 14 milhamperes of superposed alternating 
current Curves are given in the paper showing tests of 
differ! nt lengths of cables 

The improvement of telephonic communication by in¬ 
creasing the self-induction or the circuits is receiving con¬ 
siderable attention in the States, and Dr, Hammond llayes 
gave some most striking turves illustrating the reduction 
in attenuation which has been produced by the use of 
uniformly spaced loading coils on long circuits The im- 
typrovement is very much more marked in the case of cables 
than air wires The most striking results are those obtained 
with a qtnndard telephone cable which was heavily loaded 
so that the added inductance amounted to about 06 henry 
per mile In this case, from Dr Hayes's curves the received 
current was reduced to about 4 per cent of the transmitted 
value at a distance of fifty miles with the cable unloaded, 
whereas with the loaded cable the received current was 
7 per cent Further, the great importance of terminal re¬ 
flection where the loaded cable join^ the transmitting and 
i>Uceiving apparatus is most marked, as by reducing the 
s*lf»induction of the end loading coils so as to taper it off 
and avoid a sudden change’in the self-induction the received 
lurrent was increased to about 18 per cent 

It is also very interesting to note how the curves cross 
one another, so that short leng-ths of cable give better 
results without loading, whereas the Lablp with loading 
and terminal taper above six miles long produces lrss 
attenuation than the unloaded cable, the advantage in favour 
of the loaded rable increasing with its length 

There were many other papers of great scientific interest, 
among these may be mentioned Dr Pender's paper on the 
magnetic effect of moving charges, which clears up many 
of (he differences which existed between his results and 
those obtained by Crdimeu, and suggests several other 
interesting problems4 Prof Wilson on condensation nuclei, 
two papers on the theory of conduction by Prof Drude and 
Prof, Richards, and Prof Arrhenius's paper on the electric 
charge of the sun 

In conclusion, it must be said that the congress wap a 
complete success, perhaps more so than might have been 
expected, considering the great distance many of the 
members had to travel to attend Its meetings, and this was 
greatly due to the indefatigable energy of its organisers, 
a nd especially to Prof Eliliu Thomson, the president, .Dr 
Keniffily, and Mr Weaver The attendance at the meet¬ 
ings was good, and if the discussions were not always as 
full as could be wished, this was not from lack of Interest 
in the papers, but from Jack of time AH the foreign 
members of the congress, Irrespective of national it were 
received and entertained in the moat hearty manner by their, 
American confront, fully bearing out the wprld-wW 
reput at America has for hospitality 

- W. Dupdbll 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

""TOWARDS the close of his introductory lecture to the 
A course of physiology in the University of Glasgow on 
October 13, Prof McKendrick said —- 

I think there can be little doubt that the nfixt great 
advance In physiology will be from the aide of physiological 
chemistry The phenomena of vital activity depend on 
chemical processes in which there are either the building up 
ot complex substance* by the union of simpler ones, or the 
decomposition of complex bodies into simpler ones—in other 
woids, processes that are of a synthetical or of an analytical 
nature These chemical phenomena lead, on the one hand, 
either to the locking up, or, on the other, to the liberation 
of energy, and the energy in a living being may appear a» 
mechanical motion, heat, electricity, and to some small 
extent, and in special cases, as light and sound. During 
the last sixty years many of the physical phenomena of the 
living being have been investigated by special methods. 
It seems to me that we cannot expect much more from the 
application of the graphic method of registration, nor from 
the examination of the phenomena of electrical action in 
living tissues The microscope and the methods of histo- 
logical reseanh have left little to be desired as to our know¬ 
ledge of the structure of the elementary tissues and the 
structure of organs A new departure must be made No 
method of research seems so inviting or so promising as 
the rigid and methodical investigation of the chemical 
phenomena happening In living matter 

Hence Lhe extreme importance of the chemist and the 
physiologist working hand in hand for the future advance¬ 
ment of physiological knowledge At one tune it was sup¬ 
posed that the chemical phenomena happening In the living 
body were of a different order from those occurring In dead 
matter In 1824, however, Wdhler pointed to the first 
example of a synthetical process discovered within the 
animal organism He showed that when benzoic acid is 
introduced into the stomach it appears as hippurHr acid in 
one of the excretions, after coupling, probably in the liver, 
with arrudo-acetic acid or glycocoll About the same time 
Hennell effected the synthesis of alcohol, and Wtihler formed 
urea from ammonium cyanate As urea was then known 
only as a product of the animal organism, its synthesis from 
inorganic substances, and m the laboratory, was b feat of 
the first importance This synthesis was the precursor of 
many others, so that we have now, at the lowest estimate, 
between two and three hundred chemical substances found 
in plant and animal tissues that can also be built up 
synthetically by the organic chemist Year by year we are- 
adding to this extensive list Some of these syntheses ace 
striking examples of the knowledge and skill of the chemists 
of the present day Such, to mention one brilliant series, 
are the artificial productions of the sugars by the labour? 
of Fischer and his pupils Take, again, the formation or 
the highly complex body camphor, realised by Komppa and 
Vorlander It may not be a day-dream if we contemplate 
the time when even the starches, fats, and p rote ids we use 
in our food may also be artificially formed Physiological 
chemists have also done much in the way of studying the 
chemical changes happening to a substance during It? 
passage through the body, but this is a much more difficult 
branch of physiological chemistry than even the synthetic 
production of organic bodies. 

And yet we are far from solving the mystery of what wo 
may call vital chemistry When we think, for example, of 
the synthetical processes by which the chemist constructs 
complex bodies hitherto only found in the tissues of plants 
and animals, the question naturally occurs how doe? 
nature produce these complicated molecules without the us* 
of strong reagents and high temperatures? This aspect of 
the question has been will discussed by my friend Prof, 
R Meldola, first, in an address «a president of the chemical 
section of the British Association at the Ipswich meeting* 
in 1885, and, second, in an Important work, soon to ha 
published, the proof sheets of which he has kindly allowed 
me to peruse, entitled 11 The Qhenucal Synthesis of Vital 
Products " It is clear from a study of the examples given 
by Prof. Meldola that the synthetical processes worked, out 
by the chemist in his laboratory ere quite unlike those pccur-, 
ring hi plant and animal tissues, and yet the result.is the 
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earn? 1 namely, the production of a complex organic com¬ 
pound We have been too much in the habit of supposing 
that when we could represent the process followed by the 
chemist by an equation, that this equation represented what 
occurred In the plant or animal tissue Physiologies more 
than chemists have erred in this direction, and many of the 
statements in our text-books are either superficial or grossly 
misleading. The chemist attains his end by violent means 
and with considerable rapidity, whereas, in the silent 
laboratory of the plant and animal cell, molecular processes 
are slowly carried on oF which we know at present next to 
nothing It is strange, for example, that we cannot yet 
follow all the steps oF the process by which, under the action 
of sun-Ilght, the green colouring matter In a vegetable 
cell can fix the carbon of the carbonic acid of the air and 
liberate the oxygen Nor can we follow satisfactorily the 
steps of the synthesis by which the carbon is built up into 
such a substance as starch or sugar Yet this is a synthesis 
accomplished every day by every green plant Such pheno¬ 
mena in all probability are accomplished through the 
agency of enzyme9 or ferments, but their real nature is still 
obscure 

1 have said enough to show you the vast importance of 
chemical investigation in the physiology of the future 
Chemistry Is but a highly specialised branch of physics 
In these days all the new discoveries in physical chemistry, 
such as the true nature of solution, the facts of dissociation 
os exemplified by such a common phenomenon as the 
splitting up of common salt Into the 10ns chlorine and 
sodium, the charging of each ion during electrolysis, 
and the laws of osmotic pressure, which no doubt 
regulate nutrition and the interchanges of blood and lymph, 
must be taken into account by the physiologist Such 
research demands adequate laboratory accommodation and 
highly trained specialists I am glad to say our university 
will soon be in a position to take her share in this 
new development of physiological science The splendid 
laboratories now being built for physiology, public health, 
and materia medica will be a home for work of this kind, 
and the endowment of a lectureship in physiological 
chemistry by the trustees of the late Dr John Grieve (who 
left Booot for the foundation of a lectureship in connection 
with the medical faculty of the university) will enable us 
to obtain the services of a trained specialist, who will give 
hia undivided attention to this department of physiology 
No subject more than physiology illustrates the truth that 
all science is one. Physics, chemistry, physiology, and all 
the others are only different ways of investigating the 
phenomena of nature The phenomena of life are, however, 
the most difficult of all to investigate, and it may safely be 
asserted that the highest skill in experimental research and 
the deepest knowledge of chemistry and physics are re¬ 
quired tor such work, Throughout the scientific, world 
physicochemical researches are now in progress into 
physiological and bacteriological processes, lectureships and 
laboratories are springing up here and there, and it is 
gratifying to be assured that the University of Glasgow 
will be able Co take her share in this work 

CONDENSATION NUCLEI, l 

A FAMILIAR experiment was first shown illustrating the 
action of ordinary dust particles as condensation 
nuclei From a large globe, which had been allowed to 
■land for some hours, some of the air was removed by open¬ 
ing communication with an exhausted vessel. Only a very 
few drops were formed as a result of the expansion On 
allowing air to enter the globe through a cotton-wool filter, 
so Chat the pressure was brought back to its original value 
(that of the atmosphere), and allowing the air to expand as 
before, the drops formed were again very few The ordinary 
air of the room was now admitted ; an expansion of the 
air In this case resulted In the production of a thick fog 
When air ha* been freed from dust by filtering, or by 
repeatedly forming a cloud by expansion, and allowing ft 
to .settle, the vapour Which, In the presence of the nuclei, 
would have separated out In drops, must be In the 11 super¬ 
saturated " condition Immediately after the expansion is 
rtjnipieted,' 
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Another method of producing clouds was now shown. 
Air was allowed to escape through a*fine orifice into in 
atmosphere of steam, the mixed air and steam wOre then 
passed through a Liebig’s condenser, where the greater part 
of the steam was condensed, and then into a large glass 
globe, where the clouds were observed From this vessel 
the air was drawn off by a pump which maintained the 
pressure in the globe and condenser at a considerable number 
of tms of mercuiy below that of the atmosphere Before 
reaching the jet the air of the room had to pass through 
a cotton-wool filter, and then through a Jong tube contain¬ 
ing water, finally it was led through an aluminium tube 
to the orifice 'Ihe latter was about half a mm wide 
Ihe fall of pressure in passing through the orifice was about 
15 or 20 cm In the abicnie of the filter, the air being 
admitted directly to the water tube through a tap turned 
just sufficiently to give the same flow as with the filter, a 
dense fog poured out from the end of the condenser tube, 
on closing the tap und letting the air enter through the 
hlter the fog rapidly cleared, and only a fine rain continued 
to be produced While the apparatus was in this condition 
an X-ray tube was set in aaion near the aluminium tube, 
the rain was succeeded by fog, whuh continued to pour out 
from the end of the condenser so long as the X-rays were 
kept in action Condensation mu lei are, as this experiment 
proves, produced in air exposed to Kontgen rays Later 
experiments will, however, show that they have entirely 
different properties from the ordinary dust nuclei 

When air has been completely freed from dust particles, 
so that a slight expansion of the air (initially saturated with 
water vapour) does not result in the formation of any drops, 
it is found that quite a high degree of supersaturation may 
be brought about without the appearance of a single drop 
There is, however, a limit to the supersaturation which can 
exist without condensation of the vapour in drops resulting 
To study this condensation in dust-free air, ana to measure 
the expansion required to produce the necessary degree of 
supersaturation, a special form of expansion apparatus is 
required The lantern slide thrown on the screen shows the ^ 
construction and mode of working pf the apparatus The 
second slide is a photograph of the machine in action, the 
exposure having been made Immediately after an expansion , 
the cloud formed (in this case on nuclei produced by the 
action of radium) is plainly visible along the path of a 
concentrated beam of light from a lantern 

Let us now try an actual experiment with the expansion 
apparatus On making a slight expansion a cloud forms 
on the dust particles which are present, this slowly settles 
to the bottom of the vessel The air is allowed to contest 
to its original volume, and a second expansion of the some 
amount is made The drops formed are on this occasion 
comparatively few, and they fail rapidly, the dust particle* 
have nearly all been earned down with the drops formed by 
the previous expansion Ihe fewer the nuclei on whirh Water 
condenses the larger will be the share of water available 
for each drop, and the more rapid will be the fall The 
next expansion produces no drops. While the ais Is In the 
expanded condition, the piston being at the bottom of the 
expansion cylinder, air is relpoved from the cloud chamber 
by opening the connection to the air-pump until the pressure 
is about 13 or 14 cm of mercury Mow that of the atmo¬ 
sphere , the piston is again allowed to rise by putting the 
air space below It in communication with the atmosphere. 
The next expansion is thus comparatively large, the pressure 
after the expansion has taken place and the temperature 
has risen to its original value being 13 cm, or more below 
the initial pressure Yet, in spite t>f the high degree of 
supersaturation reached* not a drop of water Is seen 
Making the fall of pressure 16 cm,, however, we see on 
expansion a shower of drops, and although these drops are 
few and large, falling therefore rapidly, yet, however often 
the same expansion be repeated, the drops produced on ea- 
panslon show no diminution in number Thus the nuclei 
removed with the drops are continually replaced by other* 
manufactured within the apparatus Itself 
To produce the necessary siij>er*aturatian to cause con¬ 
densation In the form of drops in dust-free Air, the air dtuef 
be allowed to expand suddenly until thy final volume 1* f.ai 
tim^s the Initial volume, The condensation la rain-like In 
form, and, moreover, the ntimjner ojf drops remain? small 
although the espaoa|on ednalderably exceeds this lower limit 
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Expansions exceed 1 off the limit, vjv 1 ■= 1 38, however, give 
fogs, which Increase rapidly In density, is In the number 
of the drops, as the expansion is Increased beyond this second 
Limit The expansions required for the raln-like and eloud- 
like condensations correspond to a fourfold and eightfold 
supersaturation respectively 

A further experiment will throw light on the nature of 
the nuclei associated with the rain-like condensation. Let 
us expose the moist air to the action of X-rays before causing 
it to expand. First Let us try an expansion very slightly 
less than that required to give the rain-like condensation 
without the rays You observe no drops are formed Now 
let the expansion be slightly greater than the critical value 
1 25 A fog is seen on expansion Thus the X-rays pro¬ 
duce in the air immense numbers uf nuclei having the same 
properties, so far as their power of assisting condensation 
goes, as the comparatively few nuclei which the rain-like 
condensation makes visible Now a gas exposed to X-raya 
conducts electricity, and the otherwise complicated pheno¬ 
mena of this conduction are all reduced to comparative 
simplicity by the theory that under the action of the rays 
equal numbers of freely moving positively and negatively 
electrified bodies (the 10ns) are produced from the originally 
neutral gas It is at once suggested that the condensation 
nurlei produced by X-rays arc simply these ions 

Let us now impart conducting power to the gas by ex¬ 
posing it to the action of the radiation from radium Again 
we have the same result, no drops are produced if the 
expnnbion be less than \ 45, fog if the expansion exceeds 
this limn 

If we substitute for the glass shade, which has thus far 
formed the cloud-chamber, a glass cylinder With a horizontal 
metal top, we have the means of testing whether the con¬ 
densation nuclei produced by Rontgen or radium rays are 
really electrically charged, whether, in fact, it is the ions 
themselves which act as condensation nuclei or other 
particles produced by the rays If, for example, the roof of 
the cloud chamber be kept positively charged, the floor 
negatively, the negatively charged ions will travel upwards 
and the positively charged ones downwards In the absence 
of an electric Held the positive and negative ions produced 
by the action of the rays will go on increasing in number 
until as many are neutralised by recombination with ions 
of the opposite kind, or by coming in contact with the walls 
of the vessel, In each second as are set free in that time by 
the rays If the rays be cut off, the removal of 10ns by 
recombination and diffusion will continue, and the number 
of Ions in the vessel will diminish rapidly 

Experiment shows that, while in the absence of an electric 
field, quite a considerable fog is formed when an expansion, 
slightly exceeding 1 35, Is effected ten seconds after the rays 
have been cut off, with aoo volts between the upper and 
lower plates the same expansion, allowed to take place 
three or four seconds after the stopping of the rays, produces 
only a very slight shower Or, again, if the rays be kept 
on all the time the resulting fog is very much less dense 
with the electric field acting than without it These results 
are easily explained if we assume that the condensation 
nuclei are the Ions, and apply the result obtained by purely 
electrical methods, that the 10ns travel about 1 6 cm. per 
second in a field of 1 volt per cm The nuclei causing the 
rain-llke condensation without exposure to Rfintgen or 
Tadium rays are also removed by the action of an electric 
field, we have thus the direct proof that they also are Ions. 
Recent experiments have proved that a charged conductor 
suspended within a dosed space loses its charge by leakage 
through the air, and that the conduction shows all the 
peculiarities of that met with in an ionised gas, and. 
Indeed, it appears that this ionisation is due to the action 
of radiation of the radium type from the walls of the vessel 
and from outside the vessel The condensation method of 
detecting 10ns is. It may be pointed out, a very delicate one; 
a single ion if present in the vessel will be detected 

The positive and negative ions are not alike in their 
power of acting as condensation nuclei. In most of the 
experiments shown to-night the negative Ions alone have 
in Jhct come into action^ The positive require a consider¬ 
ably greater expansion in order that water may condense 
upon them The final volume must for the positive lone 
be about times the Inftlal instead of only 1-15, corre- 
sg^dlttfr fo a sixfold Instead of a fourfold supersaturation, 
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To demonstrate the difference between the punitive and 
negative Iona the same form of apparatus la used as ia the 
previous experiment. Instead, however, of a difference of 

E otential of aoo volts, only a or 3 volts are applied 
etween the plates, and in this experiment only a thin 
layer dose to the lower plate is exposed to the action 0/ the 
rays Under these conditions, it the upper plate ia the 
positive one, the negative ions will be attracted upwards' 
out of the ionised layer, and will occupy the greater part 
of the volume of the vessel, while the positive ones will 
have only a short distance to travel before reaching the 
lower plate If the rays be cut off before the expansion 
is made it is easy to arrange the interval to be of auch a 
duration that all the positive 10ns have been removed, while 
only a small fraction of the negative 10ns have reached 
the upper plate before the expansion takes place. Thds 
we can try the effect of expansion when the vessel is charged 
nith practically negative 1011s only. By reversing the 
electrical field the action of positive ions, almost free from 
negative 10ns, can be studied When the expansion is 
between 1 a5 and 131a fog or a mere shower is obtained, 
according as the direction of the field Is Buch as to drive 
negative or positive 10ns upward 
The Ions are by no means the only nuclei which can be 
produced within moist air from which the dust particles 
have been removed Among the most interesting of such 
apparently uncharged nuclei are those produced in moist air 
exposed to ultra-violet light It is impossible in the time 
available to do more than allude to them here 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridgf —The reader in animal morphology (Mr. 
Sedgwick) gives notice that a special course of advanced 
lectures on certain general aspects of zoology will be given 
at* the zoological laboratory during the Michaelmas and 
Lent terms, beginning Friday, October 28 The course 
will include lectures by the following, and will be given as 
nearly as possible in the order indicated —Michaelmas 
term Mr Doncaster, the nucleus and heredity, Mr. Lister, 
Forammifera and Mycetozoa, Mr. Punnett, metamerism 
Lent term Mr Gardiner, the aerology of aquatic animals , 
Mr Brindley, certain aspects of regeneration, Mr Hopkins, 
animal pigments, Mr Fletcher, cell-structure, cell-division, 
and maturation of germ-cells ; Mr Heape, some problems 
connected with the comparative physiology of the generative 
system 

Dr Donald MacAHster, St. John's, who has represented 
the university on the General Medical Council since 1889, 
and is now chairman of the British Pharmacopcsia Com¬ 
mittee, was re-elected for a fourth period of five years on 
October 24 

A university lectureship in applied mathematics Is vacant 
bv the appointment of Mr, H M Macdonald to be professor 
of mathematics in the University of Aberdeen The reader- 
ship in botany is vacant by the resignation of Mr. Francis 
Darwin These offices will be filled up during the present 
term 

The Gedge prize in physiology has been awarded to Mr 
K Lucas, fellow of Trinity, for his paper on " The 
Augmentor and Depressor Effect of Tensions On the Activity 
of Skeletal Muscle." 

The number of students of the first year matriculated on 
October 21 was 884, or for the whole year up to that date 

933- 

The late Mr, Henry Evans, of* Trinity College) be- 
ueathed to the university his collection Of British Lepi- 
optera 

The following examiners have been appointed for the 
natural sciences tripos,—Physics, R. T Glazebrook and 
W. C D Whetham- chemistry, H, O. Jones and Prof. 
A. S ml the l Is, mineralogy, Prof W J Lewis and L, X 
Spencer, geology, A Harker and Dr. F. A Bathqr j botany, 
9 Seward and Wfl £ er > A. Sedgwick and 

Prof W A Herd mad ; physiology, w* M Fletcher ®t|d 
Prof. E Waymourh Reid ; anatomy, Dr. E. Barclay Smith 
and Prof, A Robinson 
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iLoffo Kelvin will be installed as Chancellor of the Uni- 
vereif* of Glasgow In the Bute Hall on Tuesday, 
November 49 . 

PrOf, Winkle, Dean of the Medical Faculty at Birming¬ 
ham University , has been appointed to the presidency of 

S ueeft’s College, Cork, in succession to Sir Rowland 
lennerhass^tt. 

Phqf Harry £ Clifford has been appointed acting 
head of the department of electrical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, in succession 
to Dr. Louis Duncan, resigned 

At a meeting of the governors of the South-Eastern Agri¬ 
cultural College at Wye, held on Monday, October 24, it 
was decided to develop further the forestry department, for 
which a grant will be sought from the Board of Agriculture 

Mr, Sidney H Wells and the Rev James Went have 
accepted the invitation of the President of the Board of 
Education to serve on the consultative committee in place of 
Prof. Henry E Armstrong and the Rev Dr Gow, who 
retire in accordance with the terms of the Order in Council 
by which the committee was constituted 

Yale University, it is reported, will receive by the will 
of Mr Levi Clinton Veits the sum of about 40,000/ We 
learn further from Science that the veterinary department 
of the University of Pennsylvania has received an anonymous 
gift of 20,000! , Columbia University a gift of 3250! from 
Mr H E Garth for the establishment of a scholarship, 
and anoof from an anonymous donor for the purchase of 
books. 

A Welsh national conference on the training of teachers 
is to be held at Shrewsbury on November 10 and 11 Re¬ 
presentatives from the Court and Senate of the University 
of Wales, from the Council and Senate of each of the Welsh 
university colleges, from the local education authorities, 
the local governing bodies, as well as from the educational 
associations throughout Wales, are expected to be present 
1 he conference will be fully representative, and is expected 
to have important results 

By the will of the late Dr. Isaac Roberts, the reversion 
of his residuary estate, probably between 30,000/ and 

i 5,oonI , is to be divided equally between the University of 
.iverpool and the University Colleges of North and South 
Wales, for the purpose of founding scholarships In the 
award of the scholarships preference is to be given to persons 
studying or intending to study astronomy, biology, zoology, 
botany, chemistry, electricity, geology, and physics, under 
conditions determined by the councils 

New physical and engineering laboratories were opened 
at the York Railway Institute of the North-Eastern Rail¬ 
way Company on October 20 by Sir Edward Gre> During 
the course of an address, Sir Edward Grey said he was 
convinced that no country was more qualified by nature and 
brains to make use of good scientific training than our 
own, and, therefore, there was all the more reason why 
there should be good opportunities of acquiring it In the 
great struggle for success everything depended on the use 
made of scientific discoveries 


Dr C Pomeranz has been appointed assistant professor 
of chemistry In the University of Vienna, Dr Johannes 
Kdnigsberger assistant professor of theoretical physics at 
Frejburg, and Dr Paul Rabe, of Jena, has been raised to 
the standing of assistant professor at Jena Profs. H Joly 
(mathematics) and A Dommer (mechanics), of Lausanne, 
have been raised from the rank of aosistant to that of 
ordinary professor Dr. Sommer has been appointed pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics at the Danzig Technical College, 
Dr Kurlbaum, of the Charlottenburg National Physical 
Laboratory, has been appointed ordinary professor at the 
Berlin Technical College; and Dr Max Bodenstein assistant 
pi*Qf0Hor of chemistry at the University of Leipzig 


The meeting of teachers engaged in London polytechnics, 
technical institutes, and schools of art, announced In our 
< last issue, was held at Birkbeck College on October aa, to 
Iteittdte an aseociatlon of technical teachers for the advance¬ 
ment of technical education generally, interchange of ideas 
pnjttethodB of tegchlng, and the safeguarding of professional 
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interests The following resolution was adopted by a large 
majority —“ That this meeting hereby* decides to form an 
association of science, technological, and art teachers 
engaged in the London polytechnics, technical institutes, 
and schools of art, such association to comprise both per¬ 
manent staffs and evening teachers, other than those 
engaged in purely secondary work " An executive com¬ 
mittee of fifteen members was appointed to draft rules and 
constitution, and to report to a general meeting to be held 
in January 

A copy of the prospectus for 1904-5 of the Leith Nautical 
College has been received The college is devoted wholly 
to technical instruction in subjects directly connected with 
the sea It is equipped with physical and mechanical 
laboratories and appliances for every branch of nautical 
education Experimental work is provided in magnetism 
and electricity in regard to their seafaring application, In 
the teaching of seamanship, and in shipbuilding The 
teaching arrangements are framed to suit the needs of %ho 
migratory seafaring community , for students can enter at 
any tune, and can attend for long periods or for recurring 
short periods, as may be convenient to them The work of 
the college, as the progiamme of instruction shows, is in no 
way limited by the requirements for the Board of Trade 
examinations, but every facility is offered in the numerous 
subjects of a higher naval education Among courses of 
study included in this programme may be mentioned those 
on oceanic meteorology and instruments, with the bearing 
of meteorological elements on ocean routes, and on ship 
mancEUVnng in cyclones, on shipping and commercial law, 
including the commercial duties of a shipmaster, and on 
ship suigery, medicine, and hygiene at sea Special classes 
have been arranged for fishermen m fisherman's navigation, 
weather knowledge, knotting and splicing, and in rigger's 
work 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES . 

Paris 

Academy of Sclencea, October 17 — M Mas cart in the 
chair —On the four first numbers of the photographic 
catalogue of the heavens published by the Observatory of 
Toulouse M Loewy. Ihe parts now published contain the 
rectilinear coordinates of 32,275 stars, obtained from 186 
negatives Ihe Introduction to vol il , by M Baillaud, also 
gives a complete account of the method of reduction followed 
at Toulouse, as well as of the special methods used in the 
measurements of the coordinates and for the calculation of 
the constants An account u^rUo given of the method 
adopted for measuring the relative magnitudes of the stars 
and of an experimental study of the photographic objective 
employed Statistical studies made at the Observatories of 
Oxford, Toulouse, and Potsdam have shown that the mean 
distribution of the star images in the negatives of the cata¬ 
logue is not uniform, and prove that the focal surfaces of 
the six objectives studied (Algeria, Oxford, Paris, Potsdam, 
San Fernando, and Toulouse) have an appreciable curvatuie. 
—The study of the third group of air bands with a strong 
dispersion H DMiandrts and A Hannapsil. A de¬ 
tailed description is given of the study of the third group 
of air bands Occupying the more refrangible half of the 
ultra-violet region (A 3600 to X 2000) The general result 
confirms the conclusions arrived at in 1885, each band under 
strong dispersion being always formed of eight series of 
rays Tn arithmetical progression A drawing is given for 
the band X 2370, in which this structure is dearly shown. 
—On a new system of micrometers G Mlllochmu. The 
Wire micrometer, which is attended with certain Incon¬ 
veniences, is replaced by an Instrument based on the 
principle of the heliometer Two Identical plates of glaaa 
with parallel faces are placed in a plane perpendicular tn 
the optical axis of the telescope employed, between the 
objective and the eye-piece. The plates turn round a 
common axis and give rise to a double image of the star, 
the distance between the two 1 images being practically in¬ 
dependent of email displacements of the telescope —Obtgrv- 
a tig M of the sun made at the Observatory of Lyons ftltb 
the 16 cm. Stunner equatorial during the selond quarter 
of 1904 1 J. teinaump. The results are summarised im 
three tables giving the number of spots, their diatributtoii 
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in latitude, and the distribution of the faculs in latitude — 
The elements of nTolecular vibrations in relation With the 
sense of propagation of sound waves L Bard. In view 
of the impossibility of explaining the orientation of sound 
by the ear by the usual theories, the author propounds two 
hypotheses to explain this —Researches on the boiling points 
of mixtures of volatile liquids C Marla The boiling 
point constants of a given pair of volatile liquids and a non¬ 
volatile substance being given, the question is raised as to 
whether it is possible to calculate, a priori, the value of the 
boiling point constant corresponding to the mixture This 
calculation has been made by Neinst, and an experimental 
study of this formula has been made by the author wit'll 
mixtures of water and alcohol and resorcinol The 
divergence between the theory and the results of the ex¬ 
periments is considerable, and an examination of the funda¬ 
mental assumptions used in the formula 19 made to see if 
the cause of the divergence can be elucidated Further 
experiments are required before the theory t an be completely 
made out —The action of solutions of organomagnesium 
compounds on the halogen derivatives of phosphorus, 
aisenic, and antimony V Auger and M Billy. Phos¬ 
phorus trichloride reacts violently with solutions of mag¬ 
nesium methyl iodide, giving the chloiide of tetramethyI- 
phosphoniuin, phosphorus iodide, and magnesium chloride 
With chloride of arsenic the chief product of the reaction 
is trimethylarsine oxide, with antimony trichloride several 
substances are formed, from which, b\ treatment with 
potassium iodide, the iodide of ethvlstibine can be isolated 
—On an organic persulphate R Foss* and P Bertrand. 
The sulphate of dinaphthopyranol, obtained by treating 
dmaphthopyranol with dilute sulphuric acid, possesses 
oxidising pioperties, setting free iodine from an acidified 
solution of potassium iodide, and oxidising alcohol to alde¬ 
hyde It thus appears to be a true persulphate, analogous 
in composition with Caro's acid —Ihe constitution of 
rosamline salLs and the mechanism of their formation Jules 
Sctimlfflln. —Anthracene tetrah)dnde and oUahydnde 
Marrd Qodohot These hydrides have been obtained by 
applying the method of Sabatier and Sendcrens The ncta- 
hydride is the more stable of the two, and is the main pro¬ 
duct when the hydrogenation is carried out at 200 6 C The 
oxidation products and the reactions with the halogens have 
been studied —On the origin of the carbonic acid of the seed 
during germination Edouard Urbaln. It is established 
that the carbon dioxide is produced at Ihe expense of the 
albuminoid materials of the seed —Study on the successive 
states of plant material Eug Charabot and Alex 
HObert —-Vital periodicity of animals submitted to the 
oscillations of level in Seep sea Cieorges Bohn. -The 
agglutinating cells in the Eolidia Paul Abrlc —Descrip¬ 
tion of some new species of trypanosomes and parasitic 
HiBinogrcgarina of marine Teleostea E Brumpt and C 
L «b»llly.—On the auxospores of two pelagu diatoms 
J Pavlllmrd. —The geology of the Orller region Pierre 
Torvnlar. —On macles G Frlatfel ^ 
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DIARY OP SOCIETIES. 

FRIDAY, Octoiier ?9 Nr 

Physical Societv, at 3 —An Interference Apparatus for the Calibration 
of Hxtensometere John Morrow and E L Walk in —A Sensitive 
Hygrometer Dr W M Thornton —Note on a Property of Lenses 
Dr G E Allan 

SATURDAY, October 29 

Essex Field Club, at 6 30 (al Essen Museum or Natural History, 
Stratford) —Fresh Water Biological Research and Biological bunions , 
D J Scourfield 

TUESDAY, November i 

Institution of Civil Enginpeiu, at B — Inaugural Address by the 
president, Sir Guilford L Metaworth, KCI E—Presentation of ihe 
Council s Awards, and Recaption in the Library 

WEDNESDAY, November 3 

Society op Public Analyst*, ai B — The Detection and Estimation of 
Small Quant lues of Maltose In the Presence of Dextrose Julian L 
Baker and W D Dick —The Use of Palladium Hydrogen as a Reduc 
mg Agent in Quantitative Analysis Alfred C Chapman —Some Recent 
Abnormal Milk Results Sidney Harvey, 

Entomological SocIetv, it B. 

I THURSDAY November 3 
Chemical Society, at 8 —Note on the Action of Nitric Add 00 Ihe 
Ethers J B Cohen and J,, GateclifT—'Tba Condensation of Form 
aldehyde with Acetone (Preliminary Note) E A Werner —Union 
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of Hydrogen and Chlorine Rate of Decay of Activity of Chtakia. 
J W Mel lor —The Action of PhthaHe Anhydride on a-Naphthyl' 
magn 05i dm bromide S 3 Pickles and C weionann. —The Con¬ 
stitution of Nitrogen Iodide O. Sllberred —The Available Ptynt 
Pood In Soils H Ingle —The Combustion of Blhylene 1 V. A 
Bone and R V Wheeler—The Decomposition or Mecnylurea C E 
Fawsltt —The Influence of Certain ^alts and QvtanUi bodies on the 
Oxidation of Guaiaeom Mbs E G Willcock.— 1 The Inflames of Potass¬ 
ium Persulphate on ihe Estimation oT Hydrogen Paroftrael* J A. N 
Friend —Tne Dynamic Isomerism of a- and 0 -Cnxonic Audi fPreliminary 
Note) R. S Morrell mid E K Hanson —The Influence of Sunlight on 
the Dissolving of Gold in an Aqueous Solution of Potassium Cyanide , 
W A Caldecott (x) The Fractional Hydrolysis of Amygdahnic Acid, 
la) luoamygdaline H D Dakin 

Ronigbn Society, at B 13 —The Presidential Address C Thurston 
Holland 

FRIDAY, November 4 

Geologists' Association, at B —Conversazione 
MONDAY, November 7 

Royai Geographical Society (Albert Hall), at B 30—The Work of the 
National Antarctic Expedition Captain R F Scolt, R N 
TUESDA Y, November B 

Institution ok Civil Fnginefrs at B —Coast Erosion A E Carey — 
Sea-Coast Erosion oo the Holderneis Coast of Yorkshire. E R 
Matthews. 

FRIDAY ; November ii 

Rovai Astronomical Society, at 3 
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